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The ilia hmoSaaiaf, 

Tee itALl^m FatlJemeal IdM. 
Gqman jf and luAia, 


KOTES. 


. A Nai^In^ .Not* The body of the kte 
Vithalbhai Patel .was brought to Bombay 
on the S/S Narkunda which, errived here on 
Thursday at ^ p. rn» It was received at the plet 
by the relatives and friends of Vir, Patel and was 
conveyed to the G, X Hospital where it was 
kept till Friday morning'. On Friday the body 
was laken in solenrin procession to the Hindu 

^ burning ground generally known as Sonapur and 
was there consigned to the fkmeSp The proceed^ 
ings In their si^dued character were more 
impressive than any spectacular demonstration, 
■The decision of the Bombay Government with- 
holding p^ission to cremate Mr. Vithalbhai’s 
.hody'on the foreshore at Chowpathy* has there* 
Tore not detracted from — rather has it enhanced- 
tho value of the ceremony. It had many reasons 
to commend it, Chowpathy is. the only bit 
of sandv beach adjoining the southern half 
of 'Bombay city* It is crowded during the 
greater part of the day with men, women 
and children. All along the shore there are 
residential and other build inga Chowpathy is, 
for these reasons, the most unsuitable place one 
can tnink of for cremating a body on an open 
pyre. On hygienic and sanitary, grounds also, 
cemetries in India are as a rule placed at a 
distance from places of human habitation.^ 
These are very good reasons for not permitting 
cor pace to be cremated on the foreshore. The Press 
Note, however, leaves these aside, and makes out 
that the main reason for refusing the request 
is the ^ probability of elmikr reguests t^lng 
xnade^ in future* If .the present Government 
can refuse permission to the cremation of 

- Mr, Patel’s body on the foreshore notwich* 

- standing the precedent created by Mr, Tilak’a 
cose, a future Ciovemment may be trusted to 
exerem its discretion with equal regard to the 
conditions that may then prevaiL There ia 
tio good reason for assuming that it will be less 
mindful of its duty to the public than the present 
one. What is even more obje€tiooabfe, is the 
<lragging id of the Hindu comroumty into this 


matter without any excuse whatever. The appli- 
cation was not made on the ground that Mr. Patef- 
wasaHindii, and Hinduism has nothing to do. \ 
with the question which the Government had ^ 
to decide; According to Hmdu ideas the crema-; 
tlon ceremony can only take place in the esta^' 
bllshed smashan^ The only exception is in the 
case of sanyasins who, ho wever, are buried and , 
not binned. The only conceivable result of 
introducing the Hindu name in this context, is' 
to Lnvoke. communal jealousies, Th* person | 
who drafted the Note might not have consciously ^ 
intended it but that only shows hpw deep-root^ ^ 
and msldlous the ^mmunai app^ ha0 
become in certain types of minds. The Indian' 
population is predominantly Hindu, whether, 
one Ukes it of not, and there is no sense in 
nagging at it in the mann^ of this Note, 

Affairs in Af^aalstao:— A fevf^^days ago;.: 

Dr- Sir Muhammed Iqbal. Sir SyM Ross 
Masood and Syed Suleiman 'Nadvl, who hadt 
been invited by King Nadir Shah to advise hm, ^ 
on education^ reforms which he contemplated 
introducing in his country, returned to India. Ii^ 
their statement to the press ^ey declared that 
there was complete safety of life, and property 
in Afghanistan and that even the orthodox party 
stood solidly behind the King and his Ministers 
in their reforms. One of the . leading divines 
was quoted by them as saying that In Afghanistaa 
there was now no difference between the Mullahs 
and the young men. This statement was made 
on the -ith instant to the Associated Press. The 
news of the murder of King Nadir Shah on the 
8th instant, therefore, came as a complete 
surprise to Indian readers. It is not known at the 
time of writing who the assassin was and what 
his motives were^ It has not been suggested^ 
that be was a lunatic who could ^ < 
have had no particular motive* to kill the . 

King The alternative seem to be tiiat the 
assassin was the toot of a clerical party 
opposed to Nadir Shah’s refonns, or that he 
was Instigated by the party in favour tsf thetiddr.com 
restoration of ex*King Amanullah, whiGh- 
seems to have been increasing In strength of 
lam. The es-Kii^, who lives at Rome^ in jaa 
statement to Reuter's representative naiif 
that if the Afghan people wished him to 
return with his piogiamnie of reform^ and 
progresa. he was always ready to serve hid 
oountry with alt his powers,* He went on to 
denounce Nadir Shah’s regime asa^rei^ of 
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tEfTor in which btellectu^s of alldas^had 
been butdiemL* He added that hecnuld exA 
belp feeling an little glad that Nadir Shah waa 
gone, as he was a dat^r not only to hia own 
people but to the of Afghanlstsux 

Amanullah tefnsed to reply to m ftinher question 
whether he intended to relum immediately to 
Afghanistan; but one uf his ictlnue inter^xised 
and said that oaturalEy as he was the h^ of 
Afghanistan for ten years, he cannot be ignoceJ 
by his countrymen* We are afraid there are 
froubTous times ahead for Afghanistan which, 
according to all accounts, was on the high 
toad to a stable condition under King Nadir 
Shah* 

ia Expatriation Scheme ;^The ATjWa of 
Madras points out that the investigation now 
started m South Africa is quite dlHereot from 
tlif one which was. acquleso^ in by the South 
Airican Indian National Congress. **The task; 
cf exploring outlets for colonization,” it observes,' 
inten&d to be for the ben^dt in the main 
of the surplus' population in India and inci- 
dentally of those Indians in South Africa who 
might desire to go out of South Africa, Roping 
to bnd better conditions In ci'untfjes to which 
they emigrated^ The preUtninaiy invest^ation 
started by Mr* Hofmeyr, however, is for the 
purpose of Investigating Unto the possibilities of 
4 colonization scheme for settling South African 
Indians in other countries.**. Jt will, therefore, 
be seen that the declared object of the South 
African ' Govern meat in starting this enquiry 
is to send as many Indians oul of the Union 
as possible, an object with which the Indian 
community b in strong disagreement because 
they fed they have a right to stay in ^uth 
Africa and be treated permanent members 
of the population.*'. "We are not surprised to 
Iharn irom a cabte of the South African 
Correspondent of the Hindu that the task of 
:^king out countries for colonisation by 
Sbuth African Indians, ts not proving as easy 
ds it was first believed it would be. 

; Co^DperatloB Between Missions and Social 
^elormers: — In an outspoken article the 
Dnyanodaya, wbich is the mouthpiece of 
several Christian Missions in Western India, 
after paying a hi^ tribute to the opwatioos cf 
the Svante of Untouchables Si^ciety, asks why 
there should not be co-operation between Missiora 
and the Society. The answer is obvious* The 
Slants of UntouchabJes Society has amoi^st 
its articles orie foibiddlog religious propaganda. 
Christian Missions are primarily proselytising 
agencies. The Lindsay O^nusslon on Mission- 
ary Cdleges in India, said -'if we believe in 
cOHopeiatioo, let us do it whole<'heartedly and not 
pretend that we can both co-operate with non- 
ChiisUans and yet Ulk about a distinctive Chris. 
Ban purpose.** The Hockii^ Commission on 
tiie Apprakal of the Work of Missions,', with 
dee|^ insight, saw that the distinctive Christian 
pujpd^ waS; for ^ misBionaries to reg^d them- 
selves as cotworkem with the forces withiA othcr^ 


rd'^ous system! vpbich are making for BgHt^ 
eousness, and it discountenanced prosetytism ns 
m hindrance to such co operation. The 
duym was one of the aevmat criBci of the 
Hocking Commission. We am glad that it has, 
now come to tbe same conclusion though it does 
not yet see that ao long as Missions exist to 
proselytise, no Go-opvatba U poisible betv^ean 
them and non-Christian movements like thd 


Servants of Untouchables Socie^* Incidentally, 
the Dnyanodaya calls attention to the hold m 
caste on Indian Christians. It esH mates that 
more thanf one-half of the total Indian Christian 
population, is dominated by caste ideal ; and It 
knows *’aome who know India far better Chan we 
do who put the bgure even higher.” We 
reprinted part of the unyanodayd^ article in the 
R€Urmr di October 25, { 

The ffftzis and lodlt>-^e first reactions of 
the British Press to politkal inAovations have 
inva^bly been violent. This has oo!oun4 
repo^ in Indian neivspapefSL Very ofiertj 
however, there have oc^a startling never-) 
sals of early Impressions. The Nazi moveinenq 
in Germany presents the latest Instance of thbj 
At the outset, the messages appearing in BritiBh^ 
newspapers and cabled by Reuter to the IndUm 
press consistently represented Nazism as nothfog 
grater than a eystem of Jew-baiting. That 
attitude has been abandoned, ana it 
recognized that Hitler's programme is Vfotih d 
more Eerious study. The Indian press fortunatel^ 
has been in possession of matermli other- 
than those supplied through British channels 
and has them for enabling the public to 

form its independent opinion of modern 
Germany and her reactions to new problems. 

This has been largely due to the statementA 
Issued from time to time by the German 
Consuls in India and to the comhiunlcationa 
of Indians who have recently retufoed from 
Germany. Tbe messages of foreign correspond 
dents to Indian papers have also contributed to 
establishinga better understanding of the German 
question. The recent controversy In Ctylonfivtr 
Reuter's message from Berlin, relattqg to the 
revisal of the marriage code in Germany, has 
resuiied in an important statement from the 
German Consul for^ Ceylon and South' India, 
explaining Germany'!' pOBltlon Jo relation to tbe 
racial question. The contemplated legislation^, 
as we believe^ is solely ooncemed with an internal- 
probteni which has ar^en in Germany after 
the war. 

The Jews In palestJns Cofnmentbg on the 
positbn of Jews in Palestine, the x Leadef^ ar.com 
def^orea British indiSercnce to the feeUngs of 
the Arabs, Itwrltes^ "Tbe Arabs may well 
inquire how they will be able to rule over 
Pmestine when (he country has passed into the 
bands of tire jew^ Tbm are a handful of- 
Jews in South Africa, but it Is they more than- 
' any other class of Buropeani who are responslbie 
foe the bumillatioas injustice and oppresAIoa to' 
which Asiatics are subjected tmder the Union 
Goverammt,” 
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BIRTH CONTROL. 

The idea of improving the economic condition 
of the country by means of a vigorous propa- 
ganda in favour of birth control by contraceptive 
methods* has found unexpected support from 
some influential men- They have held public 
meetings and passed resolutions advcjcating 
measures to popularise the artificial limitation of 
families on a national scales The enormous 
practical difficulties in the way of this measure, 
even the Sp^claioTt which regards the increase 
of Asiatic populatbns as a menace to European 
civilisation, has felt obliged to reo^nise* It 
wrote in its issue of September 2di *’It is 
hardly conceivable that birth control methods 
should be adopted in the East as things are. 
The simplest of such methods involves the use 
of appliances of one kind or another, and the 
cost of them would militate fatally against their 
adoption by the poorest classes, which are also 
the roost fertile classes* ol the population of 
Asiatic countries, even if there were no religious 
obiection to be surmounted. It might well be 
an act of wisdom on the ^art of the governments 
in Asia to make the free issue of contraceptives 
by approved clinics possible, but there is no 
visible prospect of that, and so far clinics do not 
evenexist, apart from half a dozen or so, in India.’* 
We can not imagine that these constderatbns 
are not present to the minds of the advocates of 
birth control In this country, We rather think 
that the impelling motive in their case is their 
knowledge of the hardships In individual 
cases. One of the most distressing sights, is 
that of bright young girls broken in health 
and reduced to skin and bone within half 
a dozen years of their marriage. The 
children themselves are underfed and start life 
with a strong tendency to hypochondria which 
often develops in after life to cynicism and in- 
appreciation of the py of life for themselves 
and intolerance of it in others. The advocates 
of birth ^ntcol among us would seem to have 
been moved more by such instances than by a 
consideration of the practicability of their 
proposals. It is a delicate task to suggest to an 
over>uxorlou3 son-in-law that he should include 
some consideration for the health of his wife 
among his matrimonial responsibilities, A 
public propaganda avoids this necessity. Unless 
the rdative concerned ii one of those individuals 
who never open a newspaper, there is a chance of 
his lighting on the speeches of eminent men in 
favour of birth control and of his adopting it in 
his own case. We do not that all or most 
of the elderly advocates of birth control are 
actuated by this desire to comp^ a private end 
' by public propaganda. But it Is not uiUlkely to 
be present in the minds of some of them and, if it 
were, we should not think that it is a matter for 


reproach- So far as the propaganda in tavour of 
. birth control promotes among husbandsat thou^t 
for the consequences of too frequent child-bearing 
on their wives, it is a movement tob^ welcomed. 

This kind of experience m to be met with 
chiefly among the middle classes. For the 
workfcg classes who are the vast majority, the 
argument holds, namely, that if every addition 
to the population is a mouth more to feed it is 
also a pair of hands more to work. Lookings At 
the question from the national point of inew, 
therefore, the problem of the increase of popular 
tioD is the problem of providing increasing 
work. The advocacy of birth control is 
detfi mental to national prepress in that it 
divots attention from ths real issue which 
Government and publicists have to lace. 

Dr. Hutton may be excused for suggesting this 
as a short cut to national progress involving no 
change or very little in the political and economic 
systems under which he serves and we live. 

The Speciafor is very simple when it suggests, 
that the Japanese Government should distribute 
birth control appliances free among its subjects 
in order to avert the menace to Europe of the 
rapid growth of Japan’s population > From the 
true nationalist standpoint, an increase of popular 
tion should be a source of strength and ?iot one 
of weakness. If the birthrate is appreciably 
lowered, the death rate remaining what it is^ 
the I ndian population will be ve^ soon on its 
! way to ^tinction. In passing, it is surprising 
that the modern mvention of methods of rejuvena- 
tion, which is calculated to increase the population 
at the other end of the age scale^ has esca^d 
the censure of the Census Commissioner, The 
moat valuable pact of his contribution to the 
population problem is that which we quoted in 
our leading article on the 2 1st. Octot^r The 
rbe of the standard of life in the West has led io 
the progressive decrease in the birthrate. 

Dr, Hutton, rather incomprehensibly, understands 
the standard of life to mean access to adequate 
supplies of food and goes on to show that this 
by itself would not be enough. The standard 
of life does not consist in the amount of the feed,; 

We do not speak of the standard of life of cows 
and horses although some animals are well-fed 
and others ace on the verge of starvation. ^ The 
standard of life concerns directly the higher 
emotionaf and inteUectual nature of man more 
than the food he eats. Over-feeding is often a 
cause of sterility. Nature takes problem 
into ils own hands in such cases. The under- 
lying reason for the large increase of lowfclar.COm 
standards in human Llfe^ is that indicated lor^ a, 
pregnant observation by one of the characters of 
George Eliot. Men to whom the higher 
pleasures are denied needs must fall back on th& 
lower animal ones. A low standard of life is 
the denial of the higher inteUectual and ae^hetic 
instincts. The sexual act is the sole diversion in 
which the illiterate masses cm indulge. Birth" 
control propaganda is likely to do harm by 
obscuring tliis important need of national policy. 
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OUR TRIP TO AMERICA— IX, 

MooBRN Trends in Woklu Religions. 

ITje flaskefl lectured Iwere to begm on the Slst 
JyJjV Before that I was asked to speak at the Insti- 
tute, alflo a part of the same foundation, oji Modern 
Trends in World Religions/^ There were four heads 
into which the subject was divided. The first was 
**Wortd Religions and ^fotlern Scientific Thinking," 
There were six speakers^ one oii each religion^ 
Islam, Judaism, Christianity, Buddhism, Confucianism 
and llindubm. Professor Edward Ames read a 
short paper on the position of Christianity, which was 
published in the Reformer of the Snd September. 
The first and last sentences of his admirable paper, 
gave me the clue to what I should say, speaking for 
Hinduism, What is modern scientific thinking? 
Professor Ames defined it in hb opening ssntenoe, 
"^ientifio thinVing/^ he said, a definite, conscious, 
method ot exatnining facts tn a given field in the 
most otijective and impartial manner possible, 
incer preting them in the light of the hypotheses which 
these faots themselves suggest, and seeking 
further relevant facts and more ade^^nate hypo- 
theses." This is the ex peri mental mctfiod as 
<iistinguislicd from the dogmatic methods associated 
in: the West with religion* • In my twenty minutes' 
speech, 1 pointod out that the antithesis between the 
two meth^s did not exist in ninduism which held 
tliat religious truths were quite as demonstrable as 
soientifio truths. When some one asked Ramakrishna 
Faramahatrisa whether he had seen Gkxf, he replied 
that not only had he seen God but he could show 
idim to the questioner. The Gitck, declares that 
the religion it is proclaiming is demonstrable — 
pretty akshcLgu^iii^ay a Professor Ames concluded; 

as different languagea and literatures may 
b© translated into one another, so the great 
faiths when scientifically understood not only become 
intelligible to ono another but become co-operative 
forces in the spiritual life of mankind**^ This was the 
conclusion of Science, It was, I Maid, the stj^diig- 
point of Hinduism, All religions, to the Hindu, were 
flo many different aspects of Truth and all were 
entitled to rcverenc^ though, to moat men, the parti- 
cular religion in which they were born and brought up, 
offered the easiest way of spiritual development. 

The subject for the second day wasi "World 
Religiotia and Modern Social Economic Problems," 

I was the first speaker, 1 interpreted “Scxitar", to refer 
to problems concerning the relation of men and women 
ana consequent changes in the attitude to marriage 
and family life* Hindu reformers, I said, hav^e for 
a hundred years been engaged in promoting reforms 
In these spheres in response to modern influence but 
not in Irnitation of the West, In all problems, except 
the political where the West is unreservedly accep- 
ted as the pioneer Indian reformcris sought and 
generally obtaLoed light from ancient sources. Nearly 
all soci^ reforms advocated by them had been accep- 
ted by the people and the old bitter opposition had 
disappeared. But Indian reformers were Handicapped 
by the absence of T^islative and administrative 
powers without which they could not make their 
reforpTiS effective In the life of the community* This 
was one of the strongest reasons underlying the 
demand for aetbgovemment. 

In the Economic sphere none of the Indian religious 
cult urea hadachanceof producing their own reactions 
to modem influences, a& the economic policy of the 
countiy was imposed on it from without. At the 
same time, it has been all along evident that if they 

Hebrtw 1?b«lsai«l kppIlH the e^artmODt*! notKgd le 
Yfiliftkn wh«e Jid eikorta : "O, and oASi ibbt the I^d la 

Bdo£»' f!)4,Vm j 


! had had the opportunity, the Indian cultures^ and 
the Hindu particularly, would not have evolved Free 
Trade, for instance, as the most suitable fiscal policy 
I for this country. Notwithstanding the protests of 
^ Indian opinion. Free Trade, which has now been un- 
' ceremoniously discarded in its birthplace, was forced 
upon India Tfac present political movement in India 
1 was distinguished from its predeceasors by the 
large amount of support it derived from the com- 
mercial classes. JuSt as in the case of social 
j pro^rras, in economic matters also the want of 
self governing powers was felt to be a great 
handicap. /& a striking illustration of the industrial 
f policy followed, I instanced our railways, Tliere 
I were some forty thousand miles of tliem but we were 
1 atill importing tocomotive engines, India for a 
hundred years, I gummed up, has been developed for 
] consuming and not for prtjducing purpoaes. She 
! has been, treated as a market and not as a 
I nation with an ancient culture. 

The other subject I had to speak on was ‘The Task 
i of Modern Religion," Reiigton has succeeded In 
I humanising individual conduct but it has so far not 
f seriously attempted to humanise the conduct of 
I nations "tow ard^i eaoh other. Its task row I said, was 
I to gel mankind to extend the ethical principtea which 
I governed the conduct of individuals in Givilised 
I communities to dealings also of nation a with one 
another 

! The proceedings of the Institute were taken down 
I on a typewriter in shorthand. I noticed a gentleman 
j sitting in the front playing leisurely on a typewriter 
\ before him and took him to be a studenl who was 
i taking notes of the lectures. On the second or third 
day T happened to meet him and refeired to his 
' taking notes on bis typewriter. He told me that the 
i machine which he was using was fitted witli short- 
hand types and he was taking dofm the proce^jngs 
I verbatlfli* 1 do not remember to have seen a 
I machine of this kind in India- The machine was 
, procticahy silent and did not disturb the speakers 
in the least. 

In the Institute all the religions except Islam 
I were represented by persons to whom they were 
f wholly or largely their spiritual heritage, Judaism 
f was ably represented by Prof^sor Mord^ai Kaplan, 
i professor Abraham Ctonhaoh and Rabbi Solomon 
Goldman, We, in India, have no idea of the great 
) developments ia Hebrew religious thought in these 
1 days. We have ancient Jewish conununities in India 
I but they are wedded to the old ideas and ritual and 
j are not taking part in tho great contributions 
. which Jewish thinkers in other lands are making to 
I religious ideology. The Jews who came liater to India 
are imnieracd In finance and the race courts, and do 
not count in the intellectual field. What is of 
I especial interest to Hindu thinkers is that 
1 the modern developments in Hebrew religious 
thought are closely parallel to the movements in 
Indian religious thought. Between liberal Judaism 
I and liberal Hinduism there is a very clooe resem- 
\ blance amounting almost to affinity. This was the 
impreBaion which 1 formed from hatening to the 
addreaaes of the Jewish speakers, partioulary.-to th&t„ 
I of the Rabbi, Goldman, at the Institute. Ilua )m 
I The Christ iari point of view was most ably presented 

by masters like Professor Ames, Profeaaor Hocldng, 

1 Bishop McConnell and Professor Taylor of Vandcr- 
, bilt Univeraity, They are all in tlie front ranks 

j of religioua and philosophic thought and 

, the sentences which I have quoted from 

i Professor Ames^ paper, are fairly representative 

I of the trend of progressive American thought 
ia religion. Hercj again, I felt gladdened by 
j the approximation of modern religious thought 
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to llifr «Hgl5P-phiJoao|3hio mwement atnong- utf* 
aiyundantijr ^d«J3C wi ttwir contributioiw, Co^ 
operation and not competiiion Am<mg wa* 

the keynote cf tbeJ» all . 

The potoit of view of Buddhisiti wai pres^ted 
jM&jt sympathetically by Pfofetflor James Bissett 
J^atti a lifelong atudent of EaJtem fc]Jg]Dji9,eflpeci- 
ally Buddhism, Professaf Hidco Kiahimoto of 
Harvard Ujti vewlty alio spoke from the Buddbiat 
point of view on “The Task of Modern Religion.' 
Both tpeakeri seemed to be agreed that Buddhism 
in China and Japan was not reacting vigorously to 
modern SnlTuences as shown by the tendency in these 
landf (0 take ovet Western ideal and institutions 
without atiy attempt at adaptattcn. 

Dr.Jlu SbJhwas the mmcipal lepresentatii^ of 
Clonfuoianisra, He had eriaentlyJitde faith in ridigion 
as a means of national regeneratioTi and his exposition 
of Confuoianiam was rather an exposure of its 
utter failure in China. Dr. Hu Shih has been called 
the father of Chinese Nationalism. He la ^ a 
very brilliant product of American universiti^ 
and be^s no resemblance whatever to the CradJtionaJ 
Chinrie scholar. Ckjmpartd to Dr. Hu Shih, Professor 
Lewis H^ous who also spoke for Confucianism took 
a more hopeful view of its possibilities as a factor 
of Chinese progress. 

The speakers on Islam, Professor Martin 
Sprengfer and Professor Henry Allen were 
both very. sympathetic but they drew their con- 
elusions tnainly'from Tufkey and Eg^pt and almost 
totally ignored the important contributions which 
Indian Islam has made to religious thought Owing 
chiefly 1o their preoccupation with politics, the 
leaden of Islam In India are Jetting valuable oppoftu- 
fiities pass by for taking thefr place in the momen- 
tous movement of thou^t In our times. 

The task of presenting the Hindu f^int of View 
was ably shared by Professor S. Joshi who^ though i 
a professing Christian, very enthusiastically defended ' 
Hind a culture and philosophy against the attacks 
made on it by mbsionaries and others, I met several 
Indian Christian young men lit America and it wag 
pleasing to find that almost every one of them shared 
Professor Joshi^s views in regai^ to their ancestral 
faith. This is partly due to Che national movement 
if] this country. It U also to some extent due to the 
fact that every one who ^oes from India is known as a 
Hindu and grows to thmk of himself as a Hindu. 
The communal spirit which is so paio/uDy evident 
in India is totally absent among Indians in America. 

' The only Indian Muslim stud^t whom 1 met there 
was as Btaunoh a nationalist as any of bis fellows 
of ot her creeds. 

The occasion for my meeting this young Indian 
Muslim was itself significant. He was actively 
promoting a scheme for a scholarship to enable an 
Indian woman student to be sent to Chicago* The 
University authorUies, he told me, were likely to give 
her a free scholarship and he was trying to raise the 
money needed for her expenses. For this purpose, 
he and other Indian students with the help of 
America feietids tvere getting up a performance of the 
MrirrMkafika or ** Toy Cart" an anoient Indian play 
in English. We attended the performance and were 
struck by the enthusiasm shown by the aeverol 
rharsetofs, mostly Americans, Jn their respective 
part^ The exhibition of Indian dancing by an 
Ameriosn girl who took port In the performance, 
evoked general applause. 1 was asked to Say a few 
wfxds at the end. I expressed my surprise and 
admiration at thh understanding with whksh the 
severai parts were presented and^ particularly, of the 
excellent exhibition of Indian dancing. 1 understood 
later that the p^formance had resulted in a sub* 
stantial contribution to the scholarship ^eme* K. N. 


A *SYNTHETIC^ CHRIST, 

Thof Editor, 

Indian SiKia^ ReJbtfMer^ 

Sir, ' 

It !s reported that once when Alohatma Gandhi wow 
asked what would be the best way to further 
Christianity in India, be said, “You must praedao 
your religion without adutretating U or toning 
jt down," 

Among the ifitelligerttsia in Indi^ ^ 

growing apace a desire for an initmatiofial religto^ 
They are turning to Jesus Christ as a centre atounff 
whom they can all rally, but their writings upoii^ 
this subject display a great tack of oomprchetision. 

Jesus Christ is God Almighty Incarnate. 

.God,, fo Jesus Cbriatj Himself hung and suffow 
upon the Cress, 

In the Mystery oi the Redemption God— Jesu» 
Christ-^h e Cross— a re inseparable enti ties, 

Jesus Christ can have no rival; 

/id^tnent o/ iAe aspiraftom ^f<^U tim^ and 

aU ike 

Christianity has iU artloica of foith, wbioh are 
not those of Hinduism. Truly, in the high altitudes^ 
of Mysticism adherents of aU creeds can meet om 
a common ground. But Mysticism is not a working 
Faith, Such must have some dogma and fuoda^ 
mentals^ and in the foundations of Christianity anif 
Hinduism will be found little mutual reciprocity. 

A "synthetfo' Christ may be adapted who will 
usefully serve as a figurehead for a new "composUer 
religion, but Its inaogurators must be under 
illuaioo that this will be either the Jesus Christ of 
the Gospels, or of history, or of the Chnstiaiv 
Faith. - „ 

Cambridge, > Youre ef^ 

October IS. 1033. / I. J. PlTX* 

ECCLESIASTICAL LIQOUR PROPAGANDA 

Intemperare language is very often the ^a tfo* 
ubled oonscience, and someone writing in Tke Bamb^y^ 
Diocesan Magazine for November over the signature^ 
of ‘Chaplain' employs swoh in temperate language 
that we do not prepose to follow hia example. 
He is deeply disturbed that a weighty pubuontfon' 
in Geneva should attach impofcance to out Liquor 
Memorandum online 15 and 2Z and that some par 
of the Christian Church and Missions in India 
be agitating against the existence of the drink' 
traffic in India as stated in our Issue of October 5^ 
Our friend \s oteady a diligent reader of the 
Dnyatjffdaja for he also draws his ammunition fronx 
otir issue of May 11 when we commented on 
liquor advertiaement in our Diitcesan contemporafy. 
The purpoaeofour columns ii neither polemical nor 
the free advertisement of what we rega^ as a moat 
irreverent view conoerning our Lord and the 
I connection between temptation and sacrament^' 
observance. We therefore refrain from quoting tho 
intemperate terms he uses regarding 'tbe int^peratff 
temperance advocated by the ^*“1^ 

to W that we believe a fuller knowledge oHewish^ 
custom* la the time of our lord ^uld hare 
restrained him from using the word ‘saenfege In 
connection in which he uses iL We am a*hain«i ^ 
to say that TAe Bombay Dtocesast MagOtt^r 
'published with the sanction of t he ^ 
stih adverlisfog *all qualtttea of Wmcj Whiskies,. 
Rurns, BeerV and that the very some adverCisement^ 
is stUI appwtinff eve^ *l»“ *? / *** 

Catbolie weekly both of ghwh ayle sarfi- 

d journal, are refcaing ’loal 
intoaieatiag tiquon. And j,,. 

wh, the message of Jesus Christ u «> »" » 
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oiDgreii uncng tbe educated people of Western 
though these latter have aiid rcpeatedlj that 
tbc 7 caoDOt uddersuod how the disei^es oi ]eeu* 
<Mn help cm Uqtior f^peganda id auf ahipe er 
fornk Hundreds of mlitjoas cf people pray daHy. 
as initructod by |esuif "‘Lead! us eat iota temptatiori^ 
butauch advertTseAeaU idRomaAist andAegUeaa 
jouniala lead th^ readers itra^t iato temptatioii. 
We cad aaaure pur oontemporariea It aSbrdi ua no 
pleaaure to write tilte thi^ and we feci oertam that 
«f they knew hpw they are hindering the kingdom 
of Chdit with mmj of India's worthieat people 
they would cleanse their otherwise useful pages 
of these ^ofetoes'. 

THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN CARRIAGE ACT. 

(SsCTtOft 63 Agaih^ 

The religious persecution of Panthamai under 
this ^rtnlokble penal proviskm of the Cbristiad 
mafttHge law . by no means end«l with the Elloie 
Seatiofis case which was reported and commented 
upon in the K^ffrrfteroi 29th November and 6Ui 
December 1930 and loth to 3l9t January 193 L 

Close od its beds, in February 1331> came the 
Sessions case at Coimbatore resuttlng id the 
convicdon of the Arumaigar, an elderly Pariah priest 
of 75 winters* who ofhoiated at tbe Hindu weeing 
of a Christian at his request 
. Id May last an enterprising Roman Catholic 
functionary of Trichlnopoly got the Polioe to dub 
Chb Marriage Act Section with tbe notorious 
^J^reventive*' Section 144 of the Cdminat Frocedure 
<^e to eipel by force from the local PubUe Hall a 
wedding party arranged by the leaders of the 
'"Sclf-Respecif* movement, who once belonged to the 
Mlnkulam Qinatian community but bad Jong left 
the . Church as a pretest against the tyranny of 
the clergy. 

And now comes the news of another Sessions 
case decided in Guntur recently on SOth October 
1933 under the same Section of the Christian 
Marriage . Act coupled with the '^betmen^^ section 
Z14 of the Indian Fenal Code, 

The gbt ol the oJfenoe under Sectioo 63 of Act 
XV of 1872 is the soJenmiiing of tbe marriage of 
a Chiistiao by one not authorised under section 5 
4^ the Act to do it. The maximum punishment 
provided for the ofiTence Is transportation or rigorous 
imprisonment for 10 years besides fint The 
oocurrence which usually calls forth this Section 
into aotbn m the bladras Fresidenoy is the per^ 
formance of a marriage with Hindu ritual between 
A Christian and a Hindu, which is not 
uncommon among the Depressed Classes of this 
Rrovinoei 

A valid custom of this kind has been recognised to 
exist amemg these classes even by the Madras High 
Court ou the CivQ side of itf jurhdictioti and the 
Hindu marriage ritual ordinarily used was held to 
effectuate a valid conversion Co Hinduism as well as 
a valid Hindu marriage simultaneously (1910 L L. R, 
B3 Madras 342> But on its Criminal side the same 
High Court has held by a Full Bench in 1916 that 
the petforcnaDcc of it is an e&cjux under the 
Chris tiau Marriage Act, This Is the governing lav 
of Oilf oriminal courts in Madras tryday, thou^ the 
High Courts b North India call the Madras ruhag an 
er^, CL L* R. 40 hladras 1030 and 40 AUababad 
391 ) 

. The conmlalaant is usually a Qiriitian clergymut. 
Whether European or Indujv be has only to 
write a letter of complaint to tbe District 
Magistrate or D. S R, or Police Sub-Inspector 
sure of ge^g whole families of . 
toDooent “offieadersT arrestod aod charged before 


s Sub-Magistrats^ who ta turn is sure to commit 
them for to the Scions Court whatevef may be^ 
the Defence plea, la the present caw the compUJ-' 

Dant Wat m Indiaii gentlemaa connected wlto the 
American Lutheran Evangelioal Mistioiti He was 
rKit only e Christian hlarrlage Re^strar but also 
Supmisor of Christian congregttioni in Repalll 
Taluk (Guntur District), 

Along with the Hindu priest who U supposed* by 
a legal Icdon ariring from e lawkm nooestity, to be 
the principal offender, for other persons dubM at 
hie "abettpri* were hauled up as the aocused, namely/ 
the Hindu bridegroom, his father, hJs piteiml uncle 
and the allegea Christian' bride's father, -^-all of the 
MMd oommuniiy of Depressed Qasres. 

One feet however muit be noted at once with 
lively gratitude. It Is that neither tbe Christian 
bride, nor her mother, nor tier Hindu motherdndaw 
nor any other woman was dragged in the net and 
thrown iato the dock. It may be owing to llie 
Chriitian charity of the complainant or the Hindu 
stupidity of the Police who worked up the Pros ecu. 
tiom But the foct itself is In pleasing relief, when 
we recall that In the Etlore ease of 1930 In which the 
eomplainanc was the high-minded European mintger 
of the United Lutiuron Chureh Mission of 
Rajamundry, the accused, of whom there were six 
included among them not only the ‘Christian' bride 
of barely 14 yean but alio the Hindu bridegroom's 
^te^n^tker. The bride's mother and the bridegroom's 
own mother were happily dead by Cfaat lima 

The charge sheet laid at the Instance of the 
Wesleyan Indian Gergyman In the Coimbatore 
Sessions caseof 1931 discloses an even more severe 
self-restraint. It was directed against the lEndu priest 
alone. This wise generosity had its own tacElcal 
advantages The Christian bridegroom who 
bid strayed from his duty to the church could 
be won back 'to Its side by being choied ai 
Frosecutiou wltcesi along with his bride instead of 
being made a co-aocused with the lucklesi man 
whoso priestly services they had ihcmsclves 
voluntarily requisitioned. The courts took It for 

S anted that the CbrUt ian remain s still a 
iditian I'n intention as well aa in law when 
he went through the Hindu marriage ritual of 
bii own Bcc^d, and therefore gave him no 
trouble to explain how It came about. The 
unfriended old priest left In Jail on remand for over 
€ weeks bad no option but to "repent". He pleaded 
guUty and threw himself upon the mercy of the 
Sessions Judge who then compassionately let him off 
with a tight sentence of Imprisonment till the rising 
of tbe court and a small fine of ten rupees In view 
tiis extreoM old age and absence nf any personal 
motive or deception on his part 
In theEllore and Cuntur cases however the accused 
were all acquittixl In the Sessions court unanimously 
by the Aasessora and the Judge. The ground ^ 
for acquittal was that the bride who was alleged 
to have been a Giristka was not a Chrfstlani, at all 
events, at the time - when the Hindu marriage 
ritual was administered to her. It was admitl^ 
bf the prosecution witnesses in the ElJore case 
that the father of the bride bad on hisown bebalfrlpr mm 
and on behalf of his minor thiughtcr openly declared 
to the church autboritiei more than a month before 
the marriage that they would come to the church 
DO more and that be was bent on having a Hindu 
marriage for her. Tbe learned eessbna Judge held 
thereupon that that was sufikient to establiih their 
remiuoiation of tbe Cbriitian faith from tbe 
moment the dedaratioo was made, since there was 
DO particular formality |xe»eribed by the law as 
oon^tion precedent to a Cbristian abandoning the 
fiuth, Ls the Guntur case tboo were two rircum- 
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tUfioea ln h.Vo\tr of tfao aiocuscd^ Hio Chrittian 
frtber had admittedly prcRntcd a written pcticioi] 
tO' Che eburch auUioritiei no iesa than three 
nxmEha 3 prior to tiie marriag^e bi question 
aaldnf theni to remove the name of bl» nurbor 
daughter from the roll of Chnutians as ahe was being 
brought up aa a Hindu her Hindu grandmother. 
But the ehurch authorities insisted in retaining her 
bame in the ohurch register. She had also a 
boAverildrt ceremony perfonned to her with Arya 
Satoaj rites one day prior to the marriages These 
two tacts were held by the Court to ;^ove beyond 
question that the bride was not a professh^ Christian 
4 t the time of her Hindu manriage. 

To the rnan-in-the-atreet who is elated by the 
passing triumphs of the momeol without looking 
deep bito the tragedy of the preceding trials, it may 
seem that these happy a^uittala are proof that 
t1^ penal law of the Christian marriage Act is 
tufiocuoiis in practice and no aniciety need be 
felt about the safety and freedom of the ignorant 
Panchama people, Hindu and Christian, Jiving under 
Its shadaw. 

But with a little sympathetic insight It Is easy to 
grasp that the prospect of possible acquittal in the 
Sessions Court cannot be a comfort to these poor men 
and women whom It is aoeaJtvfor aaoiTentted Christian 
afBcial to drag through a harassing course of arrest. 
Police charge, magisterial inauiry, Conunictaj and 
SesifOni tr^ involving untold h^d ships to tvhole 
families for several months together, for no other 
&utt thin that they wbh to marry the wrson they 
like with whatever ritual may ^peal to thmr hearts. 
It it the clear duty of every friend of the voiceless 
Depressed CUssea to invescigato into the 
moral and spiritual justlScation for such tjrranny^y 
one oommimity over another in the name of religronp 
The obvious ill^-^ity of the Madras High Qmrt 
interpretation of Section 63 was eatposed long ago by 
Che Allahabad High Court and la not respected in 
North India. It ia^ the opp^sora to enlighten ua 
on the moral and spiritual justifications of their cruel 
action. We have reason lo know that they 
themaclves feel they have no justification from the 
true Christian sundpoint to use any other weapon 
than Christian church discipline in such cases. But 
they arc tempted by the terrible engine which the 
Full Bench of 40 Madras has absent-mindedly 
placed in their hands to drive a steam-roller over 
heathen slums for the offisntse of exercising their 
free will in their own domestio concerns without 
heeding Pastoral admonitions. 

No one in India wishes to be unfair to Chn'aCiiin 
misaionarles or belittling the good that Christian 
missions have dune to Panchamas under Ibeir 
spiritual care. But wo believe that fact gives no 
moral or legal right to them to harm those who may 
not be yielding and subinJssivie in every detail 
bf life. At any rate it la the bounden duty of every 
Indian of whatever creed to wake up betimes and 
satisfy himself by diligent inquiry whether 
those who delight to apj^y the fire of Section 
€8 to poor Indian homes are taking care to see 
that the missionary standpoint coincides exactly 
with the true Christian standpoint, which we believe 
Is also the humanitarian standpoint. 

We know there are numerous Chriatiao Mi^ionaries 
and Clergymen, justly proud of their noble caJlmg, 
who love to glorify tbelr Master and his Church by 
purely spiritual means and who disdain to employ 
any but spiritual weapons to secure and retain the 
aUegimnoe of his flook. We respectfully invite them 
to apeak out their minds on the. worthiness or other- 
wise of the use being made of the penal Ssotion 63 as 
aQratiafi inatrument for the guidance of Ihelr 
village workers. This U absoluiely necessary lo 


fiumess to themselves and in the interest of inter- 
ocimmiinal amity. 

Here is a call also to men of gooif will everywhere 
who wish well of the "untouch^les” with no partisan 
motive of exalting Hinduism or Chrlsttanity to the 
discredit of the other but with a pure desire to protect 
their freedom in the exercise of their rights. They have 
to do much organised propaganda among them and 
give legal help. At present the only legal advice the 
Ignorant get in their villages is from the Christian 
pastor and bis agents whose sole purpose is to dis- 
suade them from having their own way with the 
marriage ritual. When it Implies defection from the 
Chureb, hy threats of prosecution and punishment in 
Criminal Courts. They are not told how they can 
have their own chosen ritual and yet be safe from 
legal moJestatTon. It Is for their well-wishers to 
make thwn understand that it Is good for themselves 
to get such mixed marriages registered first as Civil 
marriages under the Cbrislian Marriage Act {XV pf 
1S72^\ which does not interfere with the religious 
faith of either party, before proceeding with 
whatever religious ceremony they may choose. 
Such _ regist ration not only disarms the 

Christian renatic panting for religious reprisal 
under S^tion 68 but secures fer the bride a 
better status as wedded wife .among the Depressed 
Classes th^ mere Hindu c^emonfal can dew If 
the Christian party to the mairta^ Is willing 
definitely to declare himself or hcrseltas professing 
the Hindu religioi^ whether understood in its narrow 
aspect or its broadest sense, nothing could bo 
better for the parties to do than to register the 
marriage under Dr. Gourds amendment to the Speolal 
Marriage Act ( 111 of 1872 X This mves even a 
better status to the bride by securing fer her r%hts 
of monogamy, and rights of inheritanfue under the 
Successiott Act, more unassailable than under Act 
XV of 1S72, by reason of certain provisions which 
are lacking in the latter. One may go further and say 
that It would be altogether to the if the friends ct 

the untouchables could persuade them to adopt as a 
general custom the practice of regfstering all their 
ordinary marriages as well under Dr, Gourds Act 
before or along with their religious ceicmoiiy. U 
will at once give a uniformity and re&pectaoiUty 
CO the wedded life of these heterogeneous classes 
which it lacks at present and will free it from the 
evils of ^‘promiscuity" and “easy divorce ‘ spoken 
of by some Christian workers as existing among 
them. 

Whether, however, we succeed in bringing about 
this large reform or not, we can at least befiriend 
these classes by impressing upon them that it Is 
absolutely neecssaryj In all mixed marriages between 
a Christjan and a Hindu where Hindu ritual alone 
is contemplated, to place it beyond the ingenuity 
of the pastor and the police to pretend that the 
Cbristtin party was legally still a Christian a| the 
time of the marriage. The EUore and Guntur cases 
have shown that neither the oral and wHttea dec- 
lar at totii of renunciaiion made to the church ofEclals, nor 
even a conversion ceremony performed distinctly prior 
to the marriaOT, couEd avail to check the persecu- 
tmg power Section 63 up to the Sessions Courts- . 

Evidently some more efficacious method of publicity 

mu3t be adopted, such as a dectaration made befere 
a magistrate and attested by him and publicatioti in 
the papers or the Gaaette before the peiformancc of 
the marriage^ The poor, illiterate, ignorant, timid 
and uninfiuential people who are the usual Victims of 
the penal section need all the Vigilant attentioii and 
self- less care which educared friends can give them 
to ensure ccmipiete immunity by correct procedure ^ 

But after alt is said and done, however, it is pain- 
fully certain that It is an almost laipcssible task to 
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fKtkXk cVery ^ di>U««>ed UaiUf witb timd t 
«dvSce mnd belpt. Unicsi tine hv Iticlf h 
made fierfcctif s*r« foe tbeea^ n* bdp that 
pr^pagvidbu can give will reallt mvaSU It Is be«3eai 
to expect that tbe ‘ Mutna High Coon will go 
out of Eta way to ^ 

Bench ruling of 13L6L There la hO te»a» why 
the fah- InterprcUtHHi in Korth tfidiaon tbe 
scope of SeotioA €&aa limited only to ^marrUfea 
purporting to be Cbrietian cnatriage^ should not 
ptevall even in the Madras I^eaidenoy under an 
Act which applies to all India. All that ia lequErcd 
Is to mahf that aection ^-proof by ioaertiiig 
thoac express ternu in the section so as lo make 
!t linmUtakably clear that tnarriagea iotenintaed 
by non-ChrifltiRn pri e sts with their own ritual 
bariTiot be brought under its fniachieT. tnamediate 
tegislation ' b ihereftwe the best remedy for the 
preaentevlttn this Frovlnoc, We eamestty appeal 
to all friends and ^faervants* of the Elepresaed 
Classes to put their heads togethcfi hold an inquiry 
to acquaint themselves with the acstual facta of 
the fituatiofT and take quickly the neceasary ateps 
to an lUnendtng legislation. K. R* 


THE BRAHMO-SAMAJ,* 

<Bv Dr. T, C. Khahdwala.) 

The ancestors of the Hindus weiu the Aryans who 
enitgrated Into India from Central Aaia* The Aryan 
scriptures were tbe Vedas, which consisted of three 
parti, each representing a auge to their development. 
Df these; the third or latest was the moat imp^tanc 
It was called the (/panisAads^ The Upaniihads 
represent the height of the Sfudtusl tboi^t of the 
Aryans, The thinkers or aeers of the Upaniahads 
trent through a process of evolution in their 
ooficepcicn tithe Ultimate Reality or Brahtm by 
whkh it rose step by steft stage by ataee; from 
matter Li/e, h-oin Lijk to Jffed, from Mind to 
from Reason 10 Lmte. Lev§ Is the higbeat 
Reality. Ills the auitajning power of everything. 
In modem phraseology ihtsTdea can bo paraphrase 
As •Kiod is Love," 

Brahma Is the One Reality, who la in fire and 
water, and who dweUa in the whole universe He la 
One Power, #fao tnoves the sun, the moon and the 
Stars. He is t^ one All perv^ing Reality that 
dwells in the soUt of alt He is the Indwetling 
Pmsenc^ He la the ear of the ear, the mind of the 
mind, tbe speech of the speecfaj the eye of the eye, 
the life oflil^ the soul of our souL • He is beyond 
reach of the senses and the tnfnd, and is Inootn- 
prehensible in His fulness through the majesty of 
His Infinitude, yet He is Knowable in a way, not 
by any merely jntellectua] prooess, but^ by the 
discipline of the senses, purity of life and earnest 
BDoditation. The Upanishads emphatically assert t 
“One whose inmost self has be^i purified, he sees 
the Holy One in meditation^ wboensaever He 
elects, by him it ttiajoable.* The attain ment 
of God is the free ^ft of God, Hcio is the genesis 
of. tbe doctrine ot Grace fle Divine Mercy. God^ 
vision Is not the end but a means to am end, 
final g^ is Immoccality. Immortal tty is ^ rising 
above sorrow, sufTcfing and sin^ and dwelling in 
eteraa] peace and happiness In the company of (kid, 
who is Bliss and Love. 

/’on patsm with this conception of divinity, the 
oofioeptlort of humanity in the Upaniihads was 
equally big^ Tbe human eaul Is a spirit This 
spirit the ewofd cannot piercr^ bot fiio bum, luw 
water drown. In Its very essence It is free, h^y, 
pure and perfe^ It is eternal and immortal. U is 
a mifrer of ^fiviniiy. It is tbe Image of God. k is 
die embodiment of the oatare of God. It baa 

*aiitdiiw*d«Uva4sHli*TW*mh}f el Fsliiif, OhJaafo, 


khnhlp with Go4 It. Ii « soatiered: rey el th« 
DIrin* Light end It has the serui of divinity 

within sti^ Wiib e bold outreach of thMnighh 
Upinishads declare the buniai soul to hare idmity 
with tbe World Spirit es exprewod ie the celebraM 
pamage *Tbou art That**, that Is to say «The humaa 
soul is one with the Supreme Sour, . r 

As such tbe human soul has tbo potealtal oap^tf 
for Infinite expsoaion and evolution, bto the fubssa 
of Its divine ettribulei and perTectkio ofitfoli; The 
goal of humanity ia to attain this perfsotipn. It Is ilw 
mbsjon of man^a lifia to endeavour to reaoh this goat 
He must atruggte to reach an ever higher lugi 
of life; of purity, . of love; triumphing over tbi 
baser elements that lilb downvafda .>gna 

oonoocring lelfisb pusiprwb 
The Bhagavad>Gita is the oompendiuni of did 
UpuiLshads. Its teaching ia that mao should 
live hit life after the manner of the lotus, The 
lotus -plant jgrows in ponds. Its roots spread widely 
in the mud and slime at the bottom of the 
but its leaves and Its beautiful fiowen keep ab^ 
the water undeflledl So men muat five his life Iq 
the midit of tbe impurtties of the world but witheut 
being italned by imm, keeping bis heart always 
turned towards God, He must kvn a life of puriQr ii| 
the midst of the impurities and evils about binv 
This collection of Cod and man had fro refiex In 
social Uie. the seers of Indls laid down three eqciaf 
principles ; 

(1) This created world la one family. Humanity 
Is a brocherbood, of which God is tbe Uidvcrsal 
Father and Motb^ therefore 

(2) It is the privilege and the. duty of man to 
see hltnsdr refiected in bis brother-maii and to iCf 
his brother-man refleoted In himself, to reoojmiaf 
the compiets identity or Idnship of tbe ioul of hm 
bfotber>maa with bis own and bis co-par inerahlp 
wi^ him ta the gift of the divine naturei theref^ 

(fi; Man should look upon bis Jellow-man with 
tbe eye uf lore and rrkiidihi{V 
Such are the teachings of the Upanuhada, These; 
in summary, constitute the Vedanta, Tbe Vedanta 
in turn was tbe basis of the Brahmo-Sama.jt . 

The Vedants emphasixei the wofship of Goa 
through conimunlon with him. This communion 
with God is called Yoga, The path to it is tbreefcldl 
The first way u knowledge; spiritual knowtedgf 
that oomei to iottls through purity, meditatl^ 
intuition and reretaLlorb The second way Is through 
action, f^a. deeds pleasing to God, The thlfd way 
if lore. Tbe path of Knowledge if halting without 
being joined with tlig paths of Action end Love, and 
the paths of Actjcm and Love are bluid without 
being joined with tbe path of Knowledge, Ttu meet- 
commendable course js to combine the thre^f and 
this ihe Brehmo-Samaj has done. 

Brahi»>.Samaj ha* aooepted the bask tnithi or tbe 
ctemal verities, embodied in the Hindu Scriptures 
These etmal vetiHcs of the Hindu Scriptuiee hav? 
found expresaion also in tbe biitork rdigkmi of the 
world. Not that one haa^ borrowed tbem bom tbs 
otb^ they are Independent out-pourings of liupired 
soulSp Every religion expound^ interprets and 
■rapUflen these etortial VGritM% and seeks tbdr applL 
cations in lif^ la its own way aocerding to the stage 
of tbe human development, and n*s<v<sfcri envW^ 
meats of the porkid at Its profoulgatioo, 

Hinduism £■ an evotutkeary so ts ito 

daughter Brahmaism. Through the faispfntloa of 
Its kaderi; especially Btaharihi Deveodranatha 
Tagore, and Brahmanand Kestiab CSen it has; aaskuL 
tated whaCerer it Ibund to be good fai the sykems of 
fiuthand phUoso|fity, enclccling iL It has accepted 
I the iTuciplcsMp of tbo seen of the Veda^ eod 
i UparilshBil^ofi>ordShriki^bnaeftheShagivad4Iite, 


ar.com 
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- Lqrd Buddli^ 9$ kve find pit/ for the vum ate 
^ e^tibn, «fKt «f Inward purit/, fit Lord lestia; the 
Apoetlc of Love W God, and man, of Shrf Cbaiuayj^ 
Kablr, Tulcaram and odier medieval eainta of Indian 
all tpirHual gurtia or maatcr* ^ the world. 

The acbjevementt of the Brahmo>Samaj duHng 
it» life of a lUtle more than one hundred years are 
in all Helda of life, reUgioua, moraL lociali and 
polittcaf. Its Iphere of InfTuence waa first felt among 
the HInduJ. 

The Huidua worshipped idoJs^ hut it ahould never 
jbr a moment be thought that^ they believed that 
atioki and iton^ were divinities In themselves. They 
need them for the concentration of their mind on the 
unseen power behind them. This unseen power 
they worahEpped, The contact of the Brahmo lives, 
ana the influence of the Brahmo teachings ha# 
emphasised this attitude of the Hindu rnlnd. And 
although worship j# not eradicated, behind all 
rituals, and behlild alt worabip of image#, there it 
the attitude of ^e belief in One Universal, AIL* 
pervading Spirit. The spirit of Brahmoiem has #□ far 
penetrated the masse#, and worked as a leaven that, 
although Brabnioisip ha# not been . accepted a# the 
orecd of the masses, and h even opposed, its hymns 
are sung in orlhi^ox homes, 4... ....... and even in 

ochodox temples, and it ha# created a spiritual 
atmosphere round the liveii of the masses. And no 
wander that it has done so, for Brahma Dharma has 
its roots in the spiritual soil of the Upanishad# and 
the Gita of the hoaty Hindu religion. 

This spiritual atmosphere has erected a highly 
elevating moral atmosphere. The corrupt ideas of 
.a century ago, have undergone a transformation 
.and the good, the true, and the beautiful are 
having their proper values in life. 

All this ha# had the cffi^ct of purifying home and 
social life and inshtutionsi A century ago Hindu 
Society was beset with many toefa] evils, such as 
HchUd-marrlage, polygamy, Purda sys^m, prohibition 
of widow-remarriage, Suttee, the rigid caste system, 
p^judlce against literacy of the female sex etc. 
Tlifl Brahma-SamM took the lead in the campaign 
against all these. It pleaded for education, and the 
iotroduction of the English language in the public 
school a and through it^ English literature^ and 
the Western sclcocea. It laid spscial emphasi# on 
female education, and for the emancipation of woman, 
and her uplift in the social scalct giving her an 
equality with men in all the held# cf fife. The 
endeavours of the Brahma-Samsj had their 
* repcrcuaitona on Hindu Society and at present, 
Hmdu Society is on its way to its old s tatus of the 
freedom from these social evils^ 

The Ideal# of the Brahma-Samaj have remodelled 
CKit only Che spiritual and oioral life cf the Hindus 
' but they have their repercussions on the liberal 
thought of the sister oommunitle# of India and also 
iba leligiou# spirit of the West which bas found In 
them a fre#h way of the interpretations of its old 
tenet# and there Is now a firm ground of hope that 
the stieam# of the spirituat thought of the West and 
tbe East, now running parallel, would converge and 
meet and fertllbe a new world, a heaven on earth. 

Tbmugh a lealiaatlon cf such a Catholfo concep- 
tbo of God and men, and human retatlonships will 
come the real renunoiatkm of hatreds and lealousiea, 
Oondiota cf Interest and wars and in their ptaca, a 
M^y spirit of fellowship and co-operation will come 
to hh up the world out of the slough of depression, 
Bto which k baa falten, and glorify the words of 
Lord Btiddlm, v$wi "Love ooiiquer# bate^, the rule H 
< Ufe qI Mahitroa Gandhi. May this day soon come. 


A LIQUOR ! SHOP IN THE MILL AREA.: ^ 

(By NL N, Mekon) ' ■ ‘ 

A notice has been put up in Rustom Buildingjoij 
tbeFergusoa Rn^ Lower Parel, to thoefToct that 
anew reuil Foreign Lkjuor Shop will shortly 
opened m that building. The Ferguson Road 
is entirely Inhabited by the workers. There are 
about seven null# on this road beside# the B. B, lit 
C L Railway Work Shop# in the close vicinity^ 

There are already four country liquor sbnps^ two 
toddy shop# and two Bars; Foreign Liquor shops, oa 
this road besides innumerable other# within easy 
reach from this place. In short for every furlong 
there is a liquor shop and still the Government hive 
sanctioned tiW opening of one more shop on the 
Even the existing shop# present enough temptatioq£ 
to the^ residents of the locality mostly worlref# iq 
the Mills and the Railway Workshops. Consequent 
ly, the workers arc driven deeper and deeper 
into poverty and misery and the locality 
presents a dismal scene of constant quarrel#, 
murders and accidents. Being under, the influence 
of liquo- always due to the tempting facilities aflbfdedj 
there is natur^ly dereTection cf duty on the part of 
the workers in the Mills close by for which the work- 
er# are too often fined by the Mill authoritie# result- 
ing In the reductioii of their monthly earnings^' In 
the face of all these Ikcta the Government have had 
no compunction to saoctloji the location of one more 
shop on^ this locati^, which is unnecessary . and 
uncalled for. 

Further, the sanction accorded i# In direct contraven- 
tion of a definlce undertaking given by the Govern-^ 
ment that no liquor shops will be located anywhere 
near a Mill or School^ or plsce of Public Woi'ship. 

The proposed shop is to be boated just ,io front 
of the Prahlad Milts. Besides this tEv^a are seven 
mills on this road in dose projtrmity. There arc a 
number of Municipal School# on this Road, Tberei 
is also a Mohammedan Mosque and one or two 
temples. All these are within arm*# length from 
the place where the new shop i# to be opened 
Therefore this shop will constitute another menace 
to the School# and place# of public worship. 

Not only this. The Government cf Bombay 
openly declared in the Legislative Council in most 
definite and unequivocal terms that the Government 
stood for the policy of Prohibition within twenty 
years. Later events have, however, shown that the 
Government whatever their intentions when they 
made this deolaratton, are not carrying out that 
policy, M^ing Excise a transferred subject and 
lotting it under the control of a Minister r^ponfible 
to the Legislature ha# bad no effect in changing 
the policy cf the Government. 

The Bombay Government's activities In thi# field 
have been actuated by a single thought^ more by 
financial considerations than by the interests of the 
people. As matters stand at present there is not a 
ray of hope of the Government altering their policy 
a bit in the interest of the masses. Of the tet^ 
number of shops in this City, an overwhelming 
majority of them are located In areas inhabited by 
the poor workers quite disproportionate to tha, 
requirements of the place, idar.COrn 

There is no reason to expect the Government lo do 
anything now or ever to do away with the drink evik 
That i# no reason, bowev^, why other responsible 
public bodies and the leaders of publio opinion 
should view the problem with equanimity* The 
retnoval of the drmk evil itself will relieve the 
victims much of the r^ur of a miserable lik; 
improve thtir economic conditt'aiv health and physin^ 
reducB sicknes# and death rate among them, make 
them more sober and sensible enougb to think of 
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Mud •wak' tot- M. bctic# soil roocv prooii&liig. tWtiir& 
Mad last bat not tbc kait JnipOftaxit, enabk than 
ta te^ a life much nearer to tlbaL of m huiaaa 
bdng, thnrelqr buEdiag tip a better sacle^ii But 
to long as tire GoveroEneiit peraUt Ui foliowiag tbeir 
nreaent Excise tbm Is no hope of satvaikn 

Ihfl workeraL Thi^ore 41 is high time that the 
IcaA^a of all ihades of pubUo opioioa and all 
responsible pubUo bodies rose to the oocasioo and 
inaking this a comtnon issue offered a tmlted ffont 
against the attempt of the Government to stultify 
theif own avowed polby of Total FkohibitJoa with 
a view to endbate ti^ evil of drink from the 
ootmUy* As this evil 4a more rampant acEwng the 
woiisam it is the bounden dutv of all the labour 
leaders and the Trade Unions in the Bombay City 
to unite on this question and to effectively counteract 
the mcnaoe In right earnest without any further 
delay, lire growtqg poverty among the masses 
and the growing strength of the unemployed day 
by day with l^ilities and opportunitiea to keep 
them ^ways under the Inffuenoe of liquor la creating 
a airtiaUon which is rapidly beading to a crisis 
qiUte detrimentaS Co the Interest of iocleCy which 
will no doubt be put out of gear, 

THE REUGIOUS FARUAMENT IDEA* 

(By Gvstavb Cakvs.) 

Mmdmft lit ms. Tk* Wwt^M rofttiMi 

9/ lUlivtM. Modi OpniHf Styrwi of WtHeon*, Souttattd 
PFWWrilMjn iii^'firu Md nMlHQ4rlav l ifdwit iVonlii 

This is the notation in the diary of the Honorable 
Charles Cacf otl Bonney on that tnemorable eleventh 
day of September when meo and women repreaeming 
all Che religions sat together in brotherly unison on 
the same ^atferm, e^K one to present the greatest 
and best of bis faith. The ParUament of Rdlglons 
was the ohfef ooe among some two hu^red 
congresses held that summer in Chicago In connection 
with the World's Columbian Expositioni and Its 
tremendous success made H a landmark in the Mstory 
of religion. 

The plsn of holding a series of congresses which 
would represent the spirit or soul of the tnaterial 
exhibits of the Exposition was originated by 
Mr, Bonneyi one of the fomnost western lawyers 
St that tiaao, Mr. Bonney proposed the cong^ses 
to show the achievements of the human mind in 
soience, literaluret educatiotK religion, and other 
departmeots of human activitT> The plan was 
adoptedf and he was made President of the World's 
Congress ^^*^*7* The motto adopted by this 
committee was "Not matter, hut mina; not things, 
but men/ For two years the committee worked 
'frith endless patience and tact to realize their plans. 
There was a congress devoted to social referm^ 
to. 'women, to labour^ to the various sciences, 
profess ionsy and businesses.^^ Religloa was represent- 
od by fortyi^e denomiuational and intcr-denominai^ 
tional conventions which were followed by what 
become the centre of interest, the World's First 
Parliament of Religion Great religious gatherings 
had taken place oefote^ but none equaled this 
The Council of Nicca includ^ only Christians. The 
Congress sununoned at Patllputra fnow Patna) was 
composed entirety of Buddhists. The Emperor 
Akbar ^tempted to l^g together the leaders and 
teachers all the religions tus realm, but he was 
summoning them as rmer and propitet of tus new 
RligiOT* Now for the first time in history, the 
exponents of all rdigioas came tr^ther to a spirit 
of brotberbood, not to argue and dispute^ but to 
meet in friendly fellowship, Tbe invitations Btated 


e purpose iras^Evt to dmunoe bet to^atsMMxioe,^ . 
^bate but to confer, mt to decree but ta^ 


that iber 
not lo 

consult** The ndes provided that Tbo spoakorw* 
wilL,.,,, state their own behefe and reasons w thenr 
with the gfciiert frankness, without however eciqdoy-^ 
ing onfriendly critSotsra oT other Uitha,* ^ 

Wkh a few exoeptiOQS tbs whole world acoepieA" 
the invitation. Tbe only Important men who deoUnea 
10 partidpate or to be represented were Ihr' 
Arohblsbop of Canterbeny, miute el AUKnglandV. 
and the Sultan of Turkey, in hisoapoalty of Caliph 
or Mosleai Primates The opposltloo oftheSutlai^ 
caused little surprise but it wmi TCgretted because 
a number of fslartiio acholart irho bad hoped to- 
participate felt oompeiled to temain absent, and the 
Bishops of the Creek and Armenian churches In tbo 
Turkish Empire were much embarrassed by hi#''* 
attitude. The opposition of the Arohblihot\ however,, 
was unexpected, for be not only refused to acoepC 
the Inviiaiiot^ but even refused to write • letter 
expressing his approval of the Parliament. Hli- 
ch^ reason wai that, sinoe he oonsldefed QirhUanicy' 
the one religion, taking part in tbe oongren woutii' 
he admitting the equality of others and the parity of - 
tbeif posit 1 ^ and ehums. The Commitcee regretted) 
this attitude, for they had no Intention of oommitUng. 
tbe participants in the congress to admitting the 
equafi^ religions or the parity of clailmi: they 
moely wished to have all orms meet in parliament- 
ary equality. 

Father Hyacinth in the GmUnsfitrMry 
entered folly into tbe spirit of the Inviution where 
he wrote, ”U is not true that tH rellgloni sre equally 
good but neither U it true that all reUgfons e^ept. 
one are no good at all' While the Parliament wso» 
in preparation, misgivings were felt even by thews 
who were friendly to the idea, for it seemed that Ihr 
diffiouUles in the way would prove too great, 

New Yerk Trihunt Said 00 July Bp that the comlog 
Parliament ^oao hardly expect the success It deservei 
......many Christiani refuse to have anychlng to do' 

with it, while many of these who will ta^ part In It 
hok upon it as a tournament in which it Is to be the' 
duty of ChrlsEianity to prove that no other rellgioo 
has in it any element of truth or useful oessi Such^ 
a spirit U unfortunate and must seriously Interferi 
'with tbe good result of the gathering.,. But if the 
tangible itaults of the Parliaincnt of Religions 
should not be ae great as expected, the fact that 
it was held stall, will mark an era in the rcltgloiis^ 
history of the world. It will diffuse a truer knowfcdge 
^ the religious probtem and will tend to make the 
adherents of all retigions more charitable in their 

judgmentB of other faiths." ^ 

The final great aoccess of the Parliament was 
perhaps due more than anything else to the 
totinate combination of the two fcaders Mr, Chaflea- 
Carroll Bonney, PresHent of the World's Congress^ 
Auxiliwy, »wl Dr,. John Heiuf ^ 

Ch»irii»ii of the P«UnHit of Rellgiot* 
wereroenoldecplT leligiou. chanwar, jodic«t. 
minds, 6rmne^ and fact,* Then alw^ the time was 
right, and the oescaaion was auspicious. 

Tbe Parliament. was held In the Cbtumbu# Hall: 

€jf tbe Art Institute before an audience of fourar com 
thousand people. Tbe spirit of g^ wifi ^ 
broeberhood 10 the cxchar^of cthgioua thoughts* 
predofninated ovwwbcimingly over ^^delcgates 
ud listeners. There were only a few discordant 
notes but these were bandied with such diplomacy 
and tact by tbeChairfflafl that no quarrels or hard- 
feeling resulted. Tbe liberH toleranlt ^ gMle 
Itjirii of the Orieiiial religioos did much tosofien. 

of atMO. ae'well ae thd^ fitiierhood of God« %:A 
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was sought which would bo broad enough 
io embrace all the reltgiona,^ There were many 
pfcseot whO| before the Farliamenb knew very 
Lttle about Brahma or the rel^ioti of Buddha, and 
this was their first introduction to a knowled^ of 
comparative .religions. To many# too, it was a 
shock to learn that the in troduction of CbnstLimty 
by the missions was often demomiizing, and Chat 
the spirit of the missionaries was not always one 
of meekness and unaelSshness* Throughout the 
entire session there were evidences of a change in 
the attitude from dogmatic refigJona and ironr-bound 
creeds towards unity of all nature and the brother- 
ho^ of man. 

After the close of the Parliament, In order to 
keep the spirit it had fostered alive, the Religious 
Parliament Extension was organized Mr. B^ney 
was President and Dr, Paul C^us, the late editor 
cl the Opef$ Cffurt, was Secretary. Dr- Orus was 
dn close sympathy with the ideals of the Parliament, 
The Open C^art stood for “Liberty of Thought, 
Freedom of Conscience, the earnest pursuit of the 
Truth , and loyalty to the Truth under alt circum- 
■scanceSi . In 19^00, a closer bond was made, and 
the Open Court devoted its pa^s not only to. The 
Science of Religion and the ^liglon of Science^ 
^ut also to the ^'Extemian of the Religious 
fadiament Idea/ 

A direct outcontre of the Parliament ofReligio" 
was the founding of the John Henry Barrow* 
Lectures and the Haskell Lectures at the University 
of Chicago, and also the establishing of a centre 
at Greenacre, Eliat, Maine by Miss Farmer where 
lor many years a ^oup of men and women carried 
on the work begun m Chlcago- 

The Religious Parliament Idea li still active 
after forty years. This past July the Haskell 
Institute on Modern Trends In World Reli^ons 
met in the Assembly Room of the Oriental Institute 
at the University of Chicago and scholars representing 
the Six great world religions, Christianity, Judaism, 
Islam, Buddhism, Confucianism and Hinduism^ 
under the able leaifershlp of Flofessor A. Eustace 
Hay don, presented the tendencies in these religions 
tf^ay toward modem acientifio thinking, and in 
adapting themselves to changing social and 
economic conditions. It was generally conceded 
4hat the liberal religions of the Orient had less 
adjustment to make in nweting the requirements of 
seientific thought and social change. 

With the same spirit but with a di^erent approach, 
the World's Fellowship of Faiths is seeking to 
'"unite the inspiration of alt faiths upon the solution 
of Man’s Present Problems,'* in a “Second Far- 
liament of Religions.’* From August 27 to September 
17, at an afternoon and evening session eminent 
leaders of thought Irom all over the world are 
speaking on these problems. Great credit must be 
given to the two chief executives of this organization 
Mr Charles Weller and Mr. Kedernath Gupta, 
for making possible these meetings in spite of 
almost insurmountable difEcuUies. The proceed- 
ings, if collected and published, would give a unique 
picture of conditions today from widely vaiW 
pointa of view. 

Perhaps, however, the greatest and most important 
rtesutt of the Firat ParUament of Religions is that 
intangible, unorganized spirit of tmeiation and 
mutual understanding wbmb has spread so widely 
and gained so many adherents ^nce that memorable 
<vent forty years agtx 


A BOMBAY GOVERNMENT PRESS NOTE.^ 

The Munidi^] Commissioner for the City of 
Bombay having received an application ftff bis 
permission under Section 440 of the Dty of Bombay 
Kfunlcipal Act to cremate the remains of the late 
Mr, Vithalbhai J, Phtel at Chowpatty has submitted 
the ^uest for the orders of Government under Sub* 
section (2) of Section 440 of the Act. For the reasons 
stated below, the Government of Bombay have 
decided to refuse their aanotion to the grant of 
permission. . 

The application Is probably based on the precedent 
created by the eremation at Chowpatty of the rentalns 
of the late Mr. B. G. Tilak, On that oeeagion permission 
was necessarily given at very short notibe and without 
su0ioient time for full consideration of the Impti-^ 
cations and consequences of granting the permission. 

The Government decUion on the present occasion is 
based on experienos gained subsequent to tho 
cremation of Mr. Tilak’a remains. 

After the cremation of Mr. Tilak body, complaints 
and rumours were current that the scene of the 
cremation bad been desecrated. Whether true or 
false, the rumours Indicated the unsuitability of an 
open public Site for crem^ion purposes In a city like 
Bombay, especially in cases where the deceased had 
been prominent in public life. 

When permission was given for the cremation, of 
the body of Mr. Tilak it was granted on the under- 
standing that no enclosure should be made or 
memorial erected. Later, It was found impracticable 
to maintain this condition- In May 1024, the 
Municipal Corporation of Bombay requested that the 
Site of the cremation should be properly protected 
by means of an iron railng. In response to this 
request Government directed that the site of the 
cremation should be protected by an iron ralLlng but 
the President of the Corporation waa infbnned that 
this was done on the clear understanding that the 
case was not to be taken as a precedent and that it, 
would not be possible for Government to oonsider 
favourably any further requests of a similar nature* 

In the following year, however, the Municipal Corpo- 
ration again approaohed Government for permission 
that the site should be used for the erection of a 
memorial of Mr. Tilak, This permission was also 
granted. The Committee in charge of the 
arrangements thereupon made a further request for 
an additional area of roughly 100 square yards for 
the purpose of erecting a monument, and ultimately 
an additional area for this purpose was granted 
as well- 

It is evident, therefor^ that, atthough the present 
application makes nO request for a memorial on the 
site of the oremation nevertheless if permission were 
granted for the cremation of the remains of the 
late Vithalbhai J. Patel at Chowpatty, requests 
are likely to follow that the site should be fenced 
off and e^C permission to erect a memorial on it 
should be given. It might be dhEcxilt not to grant 
these requests. 

With a second i^cedent for the cremation of a 
prominent Hindu political leader on Chowpatty sands 
and possibly the erection later on the site of a 
monument or memorial, similar requests would <31^- CO m 
probably be made on eimilar occasions In the 
future and the tendency would be for their scope 
to be enlarged. It would be difficult also to refuse 
similar permission if asked for in tbe case of a 
Hindu prominent in spheres other chan politics^ for 
example^ pbllanthropy or industry. In any event; 

It would Inevitably be a delioate matter in each case 
few Government to decide whether or not premksion 

'OnlbaaypUuUon WlwretbakilTotthalaliUf, TUaalbhal 
faltX anmaM oa Oiiflwjalibj loreiitMnL 
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for casaOikA Jiiould bt gnuteedL Tb^ voulil also 
Tm m icDdemT in aach okk lor the hiendi of iIk 
deceu^ to ask ^ermiision for the «ectioQ of m 
vietnorial on the &tce of the ctcmation. The pl^ 
woiildi th«refore» tend to become not ikily a Hiodu 
bumifii^ ground but abo a Hindu matuoleufiL 
. In lbs opinion of Government It la undeaunUe 
to enoourage anj taidencr to eonvert the Cbowpattjr 
foreahnte to tbeto purpoaea. It baa long been a 
po^ar resort of all ctaaaca and creedi in Bombaj 
and ita area ia limited. The convenlenoc and sent£^ 
meets of the raaideots to the looaHtj mint also ha taken 
Into consideration* Finally, it is undesirable that ques- 
tions connected SI ith the disposal of the remains d 
promiDCnt Hindus should^ in anf reapeett become 
a subject of disouasloa to be decided bj GovettuuenL 
If a seooud public eremalioa were now pennitted at 
Chowpatty. questions of this kind are bound to recur. 
Gqvei^ent are aatisRed that due respect to 
pronunent membera of the Hindu commuoity can 
adequately and suitably Nid af^ death on all 
Dcoasiont without the apecial use of the j^oreshore at 
Cbowpatty* In these droumstanceit they have decided 
not to grant p^rmssion for the ^bl io cremation of 
the remains of the Ute Mr. Vithalbhai J. Patel on the 
Chowpatty foreshore* 

It may M added that ^ere are clroumstaTices and 
ponditkma connected with the admiasioaofa dead 
body into India and the ppenitig of a cofHn af^ 
arrival which might make it desirable or necessary 
to refuse perroLssion for Offing the coGSa or crema* 
ting the icrruina in a public place. In view of the 
reasons given above^ it has not been considered 
necessary to deal with this aspect of the present 
case in a press note. 

GERMANY AND INDIA* 

The Ceylon correspondeot of the Timas ^Indta 
writes 1 -^ 

. One of the most furious oontroversies in Ceylon-^^ 
tho piesSj on the platfbmv in the Stale Council and 
no Q^bt, in the parlour, raged during the whole of 
l^t mohth over the proposed colour-bar kgtslatjoii 
in Germany. 

The partkipants in it were Reuters^ the Ceyton 
State dounctCtbe German Consul for Ceylon and 
South .India, Herr Von Fochharnmer, and a i^untless 
number of press correspondents, both Ceylcmese and 
Germana. The oontcoversy started when Reuters 
wired a l^ef message from Berlin ''that the fVussian 
hlibisier fiir Justice had declared in a Memorandum 
that marriages between Gennans and coloured people 
could be made a punishable offence and included in 
the German Penal Cbde.^ 

As soon as this was published there was a l/emen- 
doui uproar in Ceylon. Mr, George de Silva, State 
Council Member ter Kandy, gave notice to introduce 
a motion which read^^m view of the racial and edtour 
le^slation that Is being introduced into Germany, in 
the opinicn of this Ccnincih the sale and importatioo 
of German goods into this island should be forthwith 
banned and prohibited.”’ 

press cooespondents siguing themselves ^Blaclc 
Aryans* or ^Native Patnot" or stich resounding 
deles criticised tbe German acdon and the editors 
erf the focal papers were hard pressed for space 
for tbe.eitraordmary number of fetters they received 
and bad to us^ their ediiodal protegatfves with a 
promineat *Tbis correspondenoc is now closed,* 

‘V^en the German Battleship Koeln was in 
Qjh^bo the Captain held a social function to 
wtrich be bad invited about £0 C^loaese, but 
{HA he told me lit the interview) only about 30 
attended the fimetioe, the others kept away. 

^ T^ excitement rose to such ^ hdgbct that the 
C^msul had to take the unprecedenled «tep of 


terilfogft letter to the (>ybriGovermneiii explainer 

tberoal state of affairt in Germany and roquestinir 
them to place the tacts before the merfibcrs of Sratw 
Cotinca before any motkm for boycott of Germaik 
goods were paaoeo. 

TM Timer wf inMa representative bad an ereluilve^ 
intefvtew with the German Conrol in which Hor 
Von Pbchbammee traced at length the oolouf bar 
question in Germany. 

Tbe Reuters’ version was that "The proposal 
that future marriages between Germans and non# 
Aryans should be declared Invalid whilst Intknaie 
relations between a German man or woman and 
member of non- Aryan race should be a punisKibt* 
c^nee for both parties is msde by tfaef^ssian 
Minister of Justice in a memDratmurn on the 
necesalty for a German penal code on Naj lines.’* 

Tbe Consul reinirtdiig upon this said thst sooh^ 
leglsJadoo was only and bad not been 

passed and if at all It is to be passed it would be 
done not before 1334. 

Ask^ to explain tf there was any foundation for 
such a report, he said that in Germany at present the 
Central LegfeJature had appointed many committees- 
to enquire into different qi^estiona One of these 
was the commhtee of some expe^ lawyers charged 
with the task of making a new penal 0^0 for 
Germany. 

Many Gerniaa organisations bad submitted memo# 
randuma to these Commission^ and one of these 
memorandums had been submitted by the Germiri 
Association of the National ^dalistic Laarycrsi whioh 
held its annual meeting this Kar at Leipifg, 

Among the other topici dlacuised In this meetlngi- 
the question was discussed whether or how far the 
demands of racial eugenics could possibly become 
the aut^'eot of future legislation. As a oontributlon 
to these discussions Herr Kerri the Pfuaslan Minister 
of Justice jpresented to the gathering a memorandum 
dealing with the eventual reform of the Germari 
penal code. 

Some of the suggestionscontairKd in it had been 
the cause of the Reuter^ metiage. The memofandum 
dealing with social intercourse merely sug^ted to 
forbid it tn *as far as the natunr sentiments of 
the population would be nurt or unseemly behaviour 
of either party ict public,* 

He emphatically denied that this law to forbid 
social intercourse between Germans and coloured 
people constilutod any part of the German legislation 

Questioned whether, if such a legijlaifon irts 
passed, it would be spplled to lodtsni and otherv, he 
said that tbe legisJatiOD was primarily directed, 
against two types of people in Germany and had no 
reference outside. 

First of all there were the Jews who wrre noC 
considered Aryans, secondly there were Negroes- 
settled in Germany, The kgislatioa was dmted 


against these two. ’ - 

As 40 explanation to the presence of the Ne^tres, 
the consul laidi "After the Great War Negro iofef ieri 
wbo had bravely fought fre Gennany In East Africa 
applied to our Home Government, requeftJng that 
they might be allowed to settlo in Germany, as East 
A^ca had become distasteful to them after their. , 
defeat Wbca the Negro sold iera airtvcd in Germany 1 0 d r. CO m 
th^ were mostly giveti Goverument jobs in all puts 
of Gmnany. They became very popular,'” 

The decree when ft fa passed will ody be directed 
against there natiooals and not against any one da^ 


Nazi Rxvoujtio*, 

,Dr, Heina NLttochk^ speaking on the Qmrvui 
fCTolutioii kt Calcutta, said that It was neither suddeo 
nor mexpected He compared Ibo pnefeui Getmaia 
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revolutton to historic French revolution* He 
"darned bis hearers against believing that the 
- German revolution was merely political in ebaraoter, 
-^The aim of the present regline," explained the 
epeaber, ^Is to eaublish a cotperaee State where 
aectional Interescs are entirely sut^ecied to the 
supreme interests of the whole,** 

Discussing the causes of the present upheavali 
Dr. Nitzsc-hke remarked that they were both external 
and internal. Among the former were the Versailles 
treaty and the Reparations agreement which he 
averred were **unbearable and lowered the seir>reapcct 
’ of the German nation.” The internal causes of the 
revolution ware (1) the postwar German youths* 
attitude, f2j the danger of communism, and (3) the 
aupremajcy establislied in ev^ sphere of life by 
Jews and other outsiders. The speaker admitted 
that these alone c^uld not explain the completeness 
of the change. Dr- Nitsschke told “The Hindu** 
represenutive that his visit to India, which was 
under the German Indian Academy's auspices, was 
undertaken with the object of the protnotion of a 
better understanding between the youths of the two 
eountries and Che study of Indian conditions generally. 
He added that his intention was to take b^k with 
him a num^r of Indian students to enable chem to 
study Germany first hand, 

SWAMI VAtlSWABANAKDA, 

Swami VaCiiwarsnanda sailed from Bombay by 
5. Sm Cifttie R&rsa on the 2Srd of October last for 
Wiesbaden in Germany, Some time ago, a group 
-of sincere souls appealed, to the Ramakrishna Mission 
for sending a Vedanta teacher for guidance and 
instructions in their spiritual life. The authorities 
of the Mission selected Swami Yatiswarananda and 
have sent him as a Vedanta teacher and their 
r representative; 

The Swami joined the Ramakrishna Order in 1911 
and became a monastic member at the Ramakrishna 
htoth, Mylapore, Madras, He worked there wtch 
untiring zeal for a number of years and came in 
otose con tact with tbe towering personality of Swami 
Brahmananda, the first President of the Order, In 
19S0, he came to Benares and got the privilege 
of serving and Intimately mixing with Swami 
Turly ananda, a direct disciple of Sri Hamakrishr^a. 
In 1921, he was asked to be editor of the Praduddka 
BAar€^ whfch he conducted with great ability 
for about four years. After that, he took charge 
of the ^makrishna Math, Bombay and put it on a 
aeoure basis. In 1926, he again went to Madras^ 
this time as PteaidenI of the Ramakrishna Math 
and the Ramakrishna Mission Students' Home^ 
Madras. Ho edited the Vedanta KesaH for several 
years with conaiderablB success and greatly increaaed 
■the number of publloationa of the Ramakrishna Math, 
hfadras. In 192SL he became a member of the 
■Governing Bcdy of the Ramakrishna Miasiott, 

The Swami ii endowed with a good many 
qualllties of head and heart. He Is a sobolar, versed 
in Weitem and Eastern philosophy. He is a fine 
■speaker and an able writer. His deep spirituality, 
winning manners, feeling heart andoathoLic views 
have won fbr him numerous friends and admirers 
in India and abroaiL Hb monastio career la full of 
activities for tbe good of mantdnd. We fed sure, 
a spiritual personlike him will act as a torch>bearer 
to many in his new field of activity. Our sincere 
good wishes and prayer for his noble mission 
abroad r4tf Pra3iid*i/Aa Bkarata, 


THE BASK OF BAEODA, LTD.' 

UoSbx lb* lAtronfen ol koi nppdebi ^ 

ci H. H. tba SUku^ja ot GmAhu; 

( Didw ild BstodA Oompuia A0t Eli dl IS9T 1 


Hmia Qmm ^-BSBODa, 


Bnnclies r^Bodibay, Abmedabad, NmvHif, . ffleli*atia, 
Dabhol, 5untt Vetlad, PaUn, Anirrlt, BbavoafU-, 
Sldhpur, Kailau, lUlol, KaJi, Pwartui, and Port fnOu^ 


CAtHTAL SUBSCRIBED 
CAPITAL PAICMJP 
RESERVE FUND 


RA dO.OAOOO 
„ 3(t,O0;<Mia 
« ao,7iooa 


DLBECTOES: 


SJt Lalebfea] Sanuldna^ KU CLR, CChalriDaii), 

Sketli Durgapnaad Sttambbuprmaad taAkar^ {ASu 
Aeent, AlmuHiBliad, ) 

Bbaafcarrao VHEaklaa Mabta, Eaq., UUK 
Ata?ania] M. KantavaTa, Eaq., AL A,, (Agent, ThoMahiraia 
Mllla Cch, Ltd., Baroda, > 

JHr, Olrdtaarial DoeabSal Parlkb, D.A., LUS., Baroda, 
Rni Ratna BhaUal DaJIbhal Amin, B. A., Af> S,. C. I, 
^na^gldg Agent, AlemSla CEtamlcal Works Co., Ltd., 

Setn PfmiuiiktiUI Mafattal (ShomKlc AUBa, Lid, 
Abiuedabad.) 

CoL K. ShiT Ra| Staghi A., {Natb Dewao, Baroda. 

Mr, N, Mf Muaiiixfdar,(Meaara» Tata Sana, Ltd, Bombay.) 

deposit AoaoDHm 


Wlib aff»t trom isib Apdl AS33, Ifltawl on daUy balanoei 
tnun Ei. to Ba. %oaj!iQO -wtU b« fttbxed at 1 per oenL p» 
hunum and an timui orv Ba 1,00,000 by ipaaiai 
mooli E& Intuart wbiak doai not ocma to Ba, S pot kali- r*dr 
■tU ba aikmd. 


Fi:iED DEPOSITS. 

Beoalnd loi long or ebort oa tenaa wbloh may be 

aaovtaSpad oa a^oatloit. 

DOA19H, OVEBDBArDS AND CASH CEEDtia. 

TIu Bank grania aoemniiiadatioii on l«nt to ba amngM 
a galaa ■ BtaarltlK 

l!bs Bank noSwtakti on bata^ at ita eonaUttumla Iba aate 
Qnatodjot Bbuve and Smnritiaaaikd tba aoUnUaii ot dtrldandi 
and Intarail tbanon i It alto undoBtekaa iHa aali and pnrabaat ^ 
QovttiunenI Fam and all damrlpHopa of Stook ai modKait 
rbargfli faiUonlani ol uhlab may ba loamt on aF^Uoatloii. 

BAVlNaa BAttK DEPOSITS. 

DomillB noaLred aioid niaa of Intiiml on SaTlnga Bank aoooEtnta 
and MTlaga Bank dapoaliaoaonnii have been ndooed at S} w 
aant, and S| par unL rwpaoUtaly Imn. Jat Caviar and DoAtobor 
IsaSL B^ DU appllaattosu 


0. a BANDIiE, 
Oaoatml Uanagw; 


THE SCINDU STEAM NAVIGATlDfl 
COMPANY. LIMITED, 


Fortnightly sailings between 
Bombay, Karechi and CabuttSi 
Burma calling AC GaDe Taifcorin'gr.com 
Colombo and other coast pone 
Accordliig to dctnAnd* 

For Fi^ht and other particuluv apply k>— 

KARKOTAM MORARJEE R Co, 

Eudami House, SI, Sprott Road. Baliard £iute^ 

IMS'IS. Bombdr, 
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THE BANK OF INDIA. LTD. 

Xnvtal>ll«li«4 Ttb S«pt«m|MP tSCW 
tVODlfOU.TlB PVOKB TflX tSBlU O&HPUm ^ 
1881 . 


realpatid; 


HEAD OFnCBl 


ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

rSULLlOir EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memoii St, 
AHUED&BAO. 

BANDRA. 

BfaiidLei:»< CALCUTTA. 

BAH A BAZAR, CALCUTTA. 
POONA. 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 

Capital SuJbacrlbed ...... Ra. 2 , 00 . 00.000 

Capital CeUed up „ 1 , 00 . 00,000 

JReserve fund m... „ 1 , 00 , 00^000 

London Agents >-The Weatmlnfitcf Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 
latereit it allowed on dtilr baLuica froia Rt. VOO to 
Et, IpOO^OOO @ 1 ^ per aoouQi. latarest oo bUtncse in 
escest of Rt. 1 , 00,000 allowed onlf bf tpectil utaDgenmt. 
No credit vDl be giten id tccoaati for mtoevt ammotiDfl 
to less Uua Hs, P per half fear. 

flXEDDBF(^T& 

Depooha are received Axed for one joar oi for ilion 
period at rates of inteieit wbkfa can be aaicextiLoed oc 
ap^iutiDa. 

* BaTioga Bank accoonta opened od faTOniable terma 
Rules on applkatjon.'* Tba Bank acta at Executor and 
Trustee under WiUe iuid SetUemeatt and itudertaket 
Ttuitce biirii»sa generally. Rules maj be obtained on 


The Bank grants accammodatkm of tvmt to bt 
anangod aaiixut approtod tecuiitj. 

LOANBt OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS 
The tUnlf imdertakei od bekair of its CoostitiiBiita Jhn 
safe coitodf of Shares and Securities and the ooUectloa of 
doddend snd mtciest tberecio. U also tmdertakea the scale 
arid puiuheeo ofGoretximeut paner and all descriptioot of 
stock at modeiate ckertea ptAjCulus of whidi ma/ be bad 

A. G. GRAY^ 

Maoags^ 


YOU GAIN 

Much more than what you spend. 


TRY OUR WORLD-RENOWNED 

Atnnk Nigrah Pills 

Rupee One 32 Pills. 

THE LEADI?fG TONIC OF THE DAY. 
They cure conttipatioii', brainfag elo* 
For full Pardculare oak for a copy of 

« Kam Shastra " 
sent gratis and Post-free 
The Atank Nigrah Pharmacy. 
JaBiii agof^Katldawar. 

P rtiim y Oynoa ? »TCA1.BADJEY1 ROAD. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANX, LTD. 

HXAD omoit aiOlbStifsti lWkteesSh 


Vtressfan (ptsttfat A%mm 

Mhm4\ 

DhHlie (Dtsivict w««i 
KJiaeeeset 

Doadateba f ■ n A 

Ne ad ert et ( « m X 

netfW i m m > 

dkahsda > . mi 

SMkji ^ i ■ mi 

SlwlMede I m I 

JHalefeea WUtM NulkjA 

ftausa t m • > 

K si wee f • •• i ^ 

(DUiMPeeSb 



»ei< 
Peitliiif 
Kmijmm 
Aklul 


(DUtvtetSlMleM 


.maaoxoBfl 

fiirOeiiiillft] Y.lfdiK ROAL, 

Sir talnblul SsnialdM, 

IbdlmriM SK 

RG. 

n. P. UuidnbWir, Ei^,, 

Q, E. I>mdasT, Ssi., 

84 


Bhtit, Y.O, KSls, 

IL It. BsMBYe, Eat. 
y. y.Ommitt Ess* 

B, Bajfebikidiir, Eiq., 
F. a. lAnDaib«i»e. 

O. IL OkodU, Bht^ 

Beo BHtaadnr BL r. 


eaani capital^- 

CF^F Pkid] ... 


M. a. i>. 94 Kpe« 

1 DEFOnTS ini lot ens fua sM tbetlsr te begtf tterted*> 
Batai and ntbu parliotasn mar ba amnalai^r 


1. CRlBElurt aOCODNra an optnii bn O^epneMte 
BrnMam eni lailftduta. telnl Is elbwid n AmUj baUmaa 
me stiQHiiiai Al UDOiPoo. 

I. fiATlNOa B4HS DEPOSITS ■» and lotM 

Pkld al 1| on iMDl, tm mlalnaiia naiilblf balann Solm any' 
E^btaioainofa 111* udinlgi^ 

t, DmCto anlmiai on ilatrial aoi oibn tgsrua « bwua bi be 

aaanlaJldai « a^joattaia, 

I. Tba Sank flaanM oalr OcHipcaMva BaomSm la 

tbt Beeba^ Frmiaia*, oe tba nwmmaoiatln s< kb* Badetrif , 
0»4p«aUi« SooWta^ Bombaj FfUtwf. 

tp eodoon'b ats acillii qaarmiy by a flm gf li 
eocounlaiibi ani jnailf Vj m Bp ' * " 

QnarMily tteMisaiiii of floan 
floinbaT Cuwiu nsnt GenttiC 


pastNoe a» pnblltbad La Ibe 

YAlKUHTH Ik tlEarkj 

EaMgtDf CtmtoiA 


LIFE IN8URAHCE TRUST PLAN 

tjpHB outright imycneiit of tbe Iniunnoe 
money to ths widovr or ohllcfrcn in 
one lump lum Is ■ great miaUkew To. 

Apply A real test you irould only ask 
youredf how your wift would taveit iuoZi 
a sum now without say help whatever 
BxKn you. The womaii has been *'Alf 
the Wife end Mother ^ Is Unequipped to 
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NOTES* 


The PersoasWe Method ;^We pubilsli in nnothof 
colunan a tevort of Gandhij?a visit to Dedi, a 
village near Na^iir» in the coursa of his present 
tour on ^half of the remova] of untouchabllit^. 
On a show of bands— a vtry unsatisfactory way 
of ascerUining public sentiment Ln a question of 
this klrui— Gandhiji found that a large majority 
of the crowd that had come to weloopie him 
favoured the admission of untouctuddea to the 
l o c a l iempl& But he was not satisfied that this 
was eui^ient sanction for effecting the refestn 
then and there and wisely advised the tru 3 te<^ 
to convince their colleagues who dissented fmm 
them of the rightness of their own view in 
favour of temple entry. This is the right 
attitude to take and Gandhiji’s forbearance would 
secure the approbation of refonnars who^ like 
ourselves, are intensely sceptical of the efficacy of 
' some earlier methods By this act the Sanatanists, 
aa they tike to call themselves, have been put on 
their defence. . The Hindu oonuntmt^ asa whole 
is TntellectuaQy ooovinced of the lugancy of 
this ' and other reforms having for their 
object the complete removal of untouebahUity* 
It was somewhat alarmed by the . konodastio 
roethoda which hnd favour with some leadersb 
Ho# that Gandhiji has shown that he relies 
solely on persuasion and will have nothing to do 
with coercive ideas, the Sanatanist^ who seek 
to obstruct the reform by such mUy tactics as 
those adopted at Deoil, will receive no sympathy 
ffom the great mass of Hindus, If they do not 
understand that by < their opposition they are 
imperilling the integniy of ffie Hindu religion 
wtuch they profess with so llltla reason to defend, 
their knowledge of the world forces at ..work 
to reg^erate society la 'seriously defective^ 
Qandl^i’s prcgramine on the present hues has 


our whoto^hearted support" and wa should 
consider it 4 oational mlsfbi^UB if it does not 
achieve the object with which it is* uudertakeu 
at no Htde peisonaV discomfort so soon after his 
recent protracted convalescence ‘ 

Pdsdit Jsifr abiirliil and tfia tliiulii Mahasabha: 

Pandit jawsh^lat Nehru addressing the BfUdents 
of the Hindu University at Benares biherlg 
attacked the Hindu Mahasabha for the resolhtioq 
which it Ajn^re invoking they help 

of tho League of Nations b securing Iheit rights 
totheHIiidu^ iuihe new Indimi Cpnstitutipo, 

This, pointed out at th^ tlr^ {3 wi'hoUy 

misconceived. The League's prestige is at ti^ . 
lowest ebb— Signor Mussolini ^ described it ^ 

^haufd this week — and it is the very last body tq 
which a body like the Maha^ha should turt) 
for helpL The flindu community is an overwhelm^ ' 
ifig majority of. the populationi and if it. Is 
competent^ led, no power on earth can prevent 
it from the detenuinidg factor in Indian life, 
Theffi^tthii^todoiatogtveup lookbg' to ouU 
dde help, whether of the League of Nations he of 
Briti^ politician^ The Hindu Mahasabha has % 
great ta^ before it and we are ncH without hope 
that its leaders wffi soon 'realise that the maia 
need of the Hindus at the moment are not to bq 
secured by political methods. Pandit Jawabar-' 
lal^a denunciation of the Mahasabha as hin by a 
clique and of the leaders as enemies of nation- 
alism, is unjust and .improper. As for the 
Mahasabha representing only a small minority 
of Hindus, the Pandit, it may ba retorted, lepr^- 
sento a still snpHer minority as his views oq 
religion are such as can be shared only by 
petso^ who are known as Hindus because tiiey 
cannot be called by apy other name# 

Bombay^s Mill industry.— Governors* speeches 
are too often platitudinous. They say . much, 
but mean little. There ate occasional eaceptioiisp 
of course;. The speech which . Sir Fredrick ' 

Sykes made in reply to the toast of his health at 

the farewell banquet given to him by the Mill-^fj^jar rnm 

owners^ Assoclationi is one of ^them. We aro 

sure that there are millowners who can appro* 

ciate the frankness with which His Excellency 

laid his finger on the weak spots of their policy 

of self-oomplaisanoe, , When the ^ctse duly 

on cotton cloth manufactured by them bad to be 

attacked they made full use of the slogan of 

national industriesk At other tirpes they have 

sailed under etb^ Hags*. This the couatr/ 
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has found &ut and hence the jealousy with which 
Bom^y industrlahsts are regarded in ^ other 
pfovinoes. Set Fredrick Sykes is laying down 
his office next montb and it. would have heed 
pleasanter for him, and fpr his hosts, to have 
oonhned his remarks to conventional compliments. 
That he did not do ao, and spoke as he did, is 
the best pitjof of his abldit^ interest in the 
wetfait of the Borobay industry. We doubt, 
howeveTp if His Excellency did well ia holding 
out hopes of a revival of prosperjly for Bombay 
miUs, Nearly twenty years ago, Ihe late Slr 
.Dorab Tata advjsed that no more mills should be 
erected in Bombay, as the conditions whkh made 
industry pr6^rous in this city, had nearly 
£dl disappear^, or would soon disappear. He 
lodvi^ that all future mills should be erected in 
the districts. 

Jews ja Germany;— We reproduce' today at 
feome^ length the important parts of the report of 
the Fore^;n Policy Association of New York 
on the^ position of Jews in-Germany. There has 
been so much of the propagandistic element in 
the allegations which have been made during 
recent months, that fair-minded persons hesitated 
to accept them without independent testimony to 
corrobOTate them,. The Foreign Policy Assocla^ 
tion's reports^ aa we have had occasion often to 
bientidn, are models of dispassionate and im- 
partial statement. The report on the poaition 
*Of German Jews as usual, is carefully decumented 
though some of the authorities are not 
offidaL Some, perhaps several, of the measures 
adopted by the German Government against the 
Jews have analog!^ in other countries, not 
excluding . our Towtk But all of them taken 
together, form a cumulative indictment which 
Germany will find it difficult to justify to 
the ' wodd. We are glad that, as the resdt 
of the overwhelming support which the German 
C^ernment has received from the people by 
tiieir votes on the reierendum* the Chancellor 
has found himself In a position to order a 
general amnesty for political prisoneis and i3 
said to be contemplating an early revision of the 
fneasures against Jews; . An Important Je^sh 
commercial association has delated that It is 
the duly of Jews to co-operate with Government 
id restoring Girman^ prosperity. We trust that 
the present tension' between Nazis and Jews wilt 
sopn he 'replaced by mutual trust and that 
Gerpo^ny Will revert to her traditional and, we 
may. ' adk^ Aryan policy . of equality of 
- treatment ot all i^iglous communities. 

Professof Conger; — ^Professor George P. 
Conger who ’ has kindly contributed his first 
thoughts 00 this countiy, under the headir^ 
*^mc bbkades to Social Reform*' is Professor 
of Philosophy !a Minn^ota Jlniversity. He is 
not a Btmnger tq Asia as he was engaged id 
relief work in China and Siberia some years ago. 
Hd'is' now on study leave most or which he 
in^nds to spend in India. He Ss very tnndi 


interested iq the contemporary rdationi between 
philosophy aikl religion, and hli recent writings, 
Professor Gilkey considers, are a definite coatri* 
butipn to ^ Am^cifl philoisophkad thinking. 
Mix. Conger who accompanies her husband, ik 
a student of Arts and Crafts and has already 
made a good beginning in hsr reseircheson 
these lines in Bon^y. 

Pardah Naits:— The Examiner h mivtaken Iq 
thinking^ that our observations abaut the 
importation of cloistered nuns Into this country 
jlrose , from its description of them as "purdah* 
nuns. Its explanation that they are only a 
small body and that they have assumed the 
purdah yoluntarily does not meet our crkicisn^ 
The point of it wis that for probsJjly ffie firet 
time India will now have in her tn\dk western 
women who regard seclusion from men's vision 
^ an act sanctmed fay the Christian religion. 

Hitler and Vivisectloa i— Fftigirwr Today ^ 
tbe well-known anti-vivisection paper of England, 
writes: — "The stirring news which was published 
in the European and American Press in August 
naturally roused feelings of exhilaration and gratis 
tude in the hearts of all those who regafi| 
vivisection, not only as cruel and degrading, but 
as a dehnite obstacle to progress in the art of 
healing. Vivisecitax farbidmm in *Prmiia i 
thus ran the m^sage telegraphed from Berlin 
announcing that the Premier of Prussia/ General 
Gbring, had issued an Order forbidding viviKo< 
t(pn ia Prussia and providing Impriaonment 
tn Concenteation Camps for anyone who la 
defiance of the Order continued the praktice. 
"Too good to be true,^ was the reflection of 
those really conversant with the strength and 
ramiScations of the prevailing system of vivUec- 
tional research, a system whicb is backed and 
maintained by powerful and well organised 
financial interestSi The sequel to the first Order, 
a modification end reversal, which finally reduced 
the " prohibition * to mild restriction hat shown 
that the fears were welt justified. 'Numerom 
fettere from German friends rejoicing in the 
Order reached the Offices of the Society ia 
London and In Geneva* . Many pointed out that 
Hitler Is a friend of animals and a vegetarian 
and drew attention to hfg statementp mus In m 
letter to [>r, Eckhard, of Hanover (Chairman of 
the German Medical Anti-Vivisection Uddn), 
that in the ne«r Germany vivisectional crueltici 
would not be tolecated.** 


. eal^atfdar.com 

tion of the imperialist methods of the pasti 
La the ciicumstancea it tnspirltig to' leafn 
that nuniber of inten^tlonally 'minded^ 
we ixefer the word to cosmopoUtan^meci li 
huger than before. For alot^ tlnid' tr 
coma, however, their work and Influence will b 
largely outside pbUtkSi ^ We do not think tha 
the entire world will turn sodali^ Nor wovik 
that end be an entirdy dasimble one. 
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THE FUTURE OF EUROPE. 
t Pfcseflt-day Europe stands today as near to 
as eJie has ever come befora. The League 
Nations which was originatly formed with the 
purpose of preventing war, and as an instru- 
■ment of arbitration in mternational disputes, has 
doubtless achieved signal success in the social 
-^here but the failure of the Disamiament 
(Tonferenoe marks its ahortcoining& The Euro* 
pean situation is changing rapidly from day 
to day and it is difficult if not Impossible 
to present an analysis at any particular 
point* Mr* and Mrs* Cole's recent publication, 
''■T^e Intelligent Man’s Review of Europe 
To-day,’’* has to a certain eKtent been left 
'behind by the rapid development of events 
As an analysis of the trends of modem 
European thought, however, "The Intelligent 
Man’s Review” is an admirable production. 
In estimating the contribution of Fascist Italy to 
the Labour question, the Coles remark that wages 
have fallen and that the Industrial worker in 
Italy has, therefore, ver^ little to congratulate 
himself on* A corrective to this viewpoint, 
however, is furnished in Mr* Knickerbocker's 
recent book, "Can Europe recover?” Com- 
menting on the Italian situation, he writes that 
only about 2% are unemployed in Italy, that the 
average Italian is eating mofe and better food 
today that he has ever done in history, that beg- 
gars have disappeared and that the currency is 
stable, An interview, which he had with 
Rossoni, a Fascist labour leader and Mu&* 
fiolini's right-hand man in Italy, throws 
acme light on the position of labour under 
the Fascist Regime, The working men, as 
he points out in contrast to the impression 
conveyed by *^The Intelligent Man’s Review,” 
are more strongly Fascist than the bourgeoisie, 
"If it is true'’, writes Mr. Knickerbocker, 
"that Fascism is a system of Insurance wheieby 
the capitalist pays a premium to the Government 
fer security of property, it appears that the 
Government here, at any rate, has turned the 
mmium over to labour,” One thing is clear* 
The authors have their own politicS theories 
which lend a bias particularly to those sections 
of the book which deal with Italian Fascism or 
German Nazism, In the presentation of facts 
this bias is kept well under control. In the 
estimate of contributions to the cultural and 
■economic development of Europe, no secret 
iis made of their aversion to these 6^em& 
Europe for the purposes of the " Intelligent 
Man'^ Review"^ is divided politically in three 
^rtat Great Britain, Soviet Russia and the rest 
The countries of Continental Europe have pre- 
sented a united front to Bolshevik Russia, As 
for the Ckimmunism which exists in Soviet 
Russia the Coles po int out that it ia moat 

« OqI* IL t Vk 

QjIIahi, U4, l4&dbii, Pil«t iil^ 


unlikely to become ** the instrument- of social 
transformation in the west,” Even as a ^steca 
capable of adaptation to the needs of other 
countries the authors dismiss any prospect <f 
European acceptance by the remark that their 
methods create a dan^ of natkinalist reMtion, 
in the shape of Fascisnu Tlie ideal solutsbn 
to the problenia of modem Europe ia "arti 
International socialism, a force making 
deSnitely for world peace an iotcmational coUa-^ 
boration,* The Coles are under no delusion 
as to the practical methods through which the^ 
end is to be worked for. They assert that the 
recovery of capitalism can only be hrought 
about at a cost far exceeding Ita value, but ' they 
point out also that though the capitalist state 
must be broken, the socialists of the world will 
have to work, at any rate for some time to 
come, within the framework of these states To 
achieve progress in the direction of socialism 
it is necessary to convey to the masses of 
the world the importance of socialism as the 
only desirable ideal That doubtless Is the object 
behind this stupendous volume* Yet totheunpar^ 
tial reader It must necessarily be borne in 
that in their analysis of European movements 
the authors have not made due allowance for the 
national socialism which Is fast gaining ground. 
It is possibly true that only .capitalism in its 
decay tii'ings forth Communism or Fascism. Yet 
both these political theOTies pr^nt more ener- 
getic programmiis than the barren creed of 
international commonsense. 

That European statesman are unable at 
present to think in wider terms than those of 
their nations, has been proved by the failure 
of the various world conferences that have been 
summoned In the past* The advice contained 
in the concluding part of the Intelligent Man’s 
Review,” "Displace imperialism and set the. 
world to formulate on the path towards fuller 
use of the productive resources at its command; 
and the mental reversion of national hatred and 
suspicion will at once disappear, setting the 
world free to embark upon the course of con- 
structive collaboration,” may be the moral of 
the present situation in Europe. It is very 
unlikely to be acted upon, however, for a long 
time to come. The "InteUigent Man's Review" 
13 a well-conceived introduction to European 
politics* It gives the historical background in 
the earlier chapters and concludes with a detailed 
survey of modern trends. For all that, however^ 
there is one defect which must strike even the 
casual reader. Europe today can only be 
understood against the background of Asia and 
America. American intervention in the war tuui 
roused the European consciousness of her 
citizens who tend more and more to look to the 
countries from which their ancestors migrated 
Besides, there is the debt question. The Asiatic 
^lonles of some European powers have helped 
temporarVIy at any rate to stave off the present 
crisis, AU there contribute towards a continual 
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iriif.T :OUK T!UP TO AHEEtCA^K . ' . 

' SbOAL Hovemehts tit MoDCfcit Ihou. 

*; VT ^ ' II ■ ■ ■ ’ . ■ ■ - - . 

' -XI 19 HaakeU L^ctuteabip was founded vStli the 
ocjec^of proootJog A fnie uederataiiidic^ of the East | 
l^.the^Weat ft^countciput^the Bagrova Loctur&t 
dhlp^ exp^tcd lo help the East to uodenUiHl the \ 
Wett, There w« taro Haskell leottirere this time, 
DA' Hd Shi fnxn China eo<r mjself for India- TUt re^ 
oefitif the ot^t of the ieotoreahipa wu eought to be 
advanced by a oompafative prueatadon of the aevenJ 
i^ligione; It was a et^forwon! when ft was decided 
to catond the scope tit the tecturee to tim reactiont 
of the retj^ooa cotnEDumtiei of .Asia to weetem 
ideas mad i^uence. 

■ Unlike at the Institute where I was speaking for 
Hindulami m the Haskell lectures 1 was speaking for 
Indi'at that for all the religious ccmmiimties ot 
India. Jt was possible me to do thli because there 
has been a remarkable continuity fn the social evolu- 
don of lodia notwithstanding politioal convulsions 
and foreign conquest Not only has there been this 
continuity, which is the keynote of Indian history, but 
and, ia ms a cons^uenoe of it there was . 

also an equally remarkable underlying unity in I 
lespect of alt important social problems created by 
contact with the west. This was the theme of tny 
first lecture and it was enforced and illustrated fo the 
other. loDtnres with reference to each of ^eso 
problems* j 

- Lord Acton has said that there was a sharp line of : 
demarcation betweentbe history of modem and medi^ : 
val Europa There was no such djstiactjon between i 
ancient, medieval and modern Indian history. Up to the j 
time of tbs Mohammedan eonquest foreign invaders I 
and rmmigr^ts were absoi bed into Hindu society. I 
Moslem rule d id not materially a0ecC the social life of ' 
the people. Modern ideas operated fo India through | 
three main ohanoelst Bridsh adminiatratlon, English 1 
^uoation and Christian Mission^ The id^iatio fide ' 
of Western culture appealed to the Indian mind more 
than its materialistic aspects. The English langu- 
age and literature were eagerly studied as being the 
language and literature of freedom. The lift and 
teachings of Jesus Christ were accepted but organist 
Christianity was rejected as incompatible with 
Indian tradition. Social movements ia India have 
remained fudamcntally religious. The great Inian 
leaders were leaders of social as well as rdigious 
refbrea. 

The s^ond lecture was devoted to s description 
of the structure of Indian aojietyi which was 
substantially similar in all communides and castet 
The caste system was Hindu Jn its origin, but 
it has greatly Influenced all the other commu* 
nities In Indi^ The Indian Moslems were divided 
into castes and the ChrisUani were not free from 
them The Parsls aod the Jews were castesp iV 
they do not admit of converts and tbe^ do not inter- 
dia^ with other communities^ Even m other matters, 
there is a great deal In common between communities^ 
instancy the Age of Consent Committee found 
that ohUd marriages prevailed among Moslcrus and 
Cbristiaas, though to a less extent than among 
Hindus* The prehlbitioa against widow re-maniage 
was observed among the higher class Muslims, 
whToh the late Begum of Bhopal explained as aa old 
Afghan tradi^on. Caste; at the present day, has 
ce^ed lo possess most of Its old powers and 
become mainly an endpgamous group. 

' Li the third lecture^ 1 described the untouchablesi, 
fhdr posltido m different parti of the country and the 
movements for thdr uplift and hlahatma Gandhfs 


part in' ibtsV' - U was jmt Cnvioui to tbk lecture! 
that 1 hid word from «a Indian friend that tny^ 
opinion of there being no racial dififorenre between' 
caste Hindus and untouchables, need not be prened 
tn my expoaitkm Of thii refomu ' * ■ ^ * 

^ fourth lecture dealt wiih Un tdn(^P«l reforms^ 
connected wflli the poeklcci of women, ' abolldoo 
of the restrfotioa of reKnarriags of Hindu widows, th 4 
raisingof the marriageabte age; education, abolitioa of 
pufdal, the amendment of the laws of pretty relating: 
to women, iboIttEon of prostitution, the devadaiL 
ayitem, and the Hnpoctanoe of the wocnen^ movement 
Id India. ^ 

fn the fifth leoture^ 1 d welt on ceitaln Stibirdiarr 
fefornrs; such as the removal of thal^ on locelgre 
travel, Tempwanoo and Social Purity. InoldentJfw 
1 referred to the repeal of the Ptohibitlon law in the 
United StateB, Though the eonditbns In India ami 
the Stetea were entirety dlfTerent owing to tho' 
diffetenoe in the publio sentiment on the question; 
Opponents ^ Ptohibltion would moke the most of 
Americans b^stidmg as an argument against Prohl- 
bition in India, In the last lecture, I gav« a brief 
aooount of the lives of eminent tWers of the Indlin 
social reform movement beginning wltb ^ja Ranv 
Mohan Koy. 


The Haskell leoturet are to be published by the 
Uni veraity of Chicago, 1 have very briefly IndU 
cated here the main heads of my obaervationa. The 
first lecture was delivered on the 3 let July* FrufosM 
Frederick Woodward, Vice-Preaident of the Univeiw 
sity, took the chair and introduced me In a few 
words. U wee a hot day and ceforrilng to it he 
remarked that it was no more than what the Hocking 
Cotnmiasloi^ of which he was a member, enoountem 
when they landed in Bombay, 


One great obstacle; in fact 1 may say the grea tesL 
to an understanding of India by the West is the 
mlsoonception amongst the latter that the people of 
India are entirely different in thoir outlook from 
themselvesL This is particularly widespread lo 
America. I did my best to remove Ibis iniiJmprei« 

Sion by telling the people there that the people 
of India were neither more spiritual nor leii 
materialiitio than the people of America. Indlani 
may Ulkmore of reUgjon and* Americans more of 
wealth ; hut In praetJeaJ Lifo the chief pre-ocoupatiofr 
of bath was how to get On In life, Mentioii has been 
made of some of the occasions when I had to reptidiare 
the notion chat I was a pence, . 1 bad also to make Is 
clear that 1 was not a SwamI, or a Sadhu or a Yogi or 
a fortune-teller. It li most unfortunate that the Idea 
of Indians being metaphyslclani and myacios hae^ 
taken a strong hold of the American mlndL 

At the conoluiioTi of my last lecture two or three 
women fiom the audience came tip to me, and request- 
ed me to deliver aome lectures to tbelr group on 
Metaphyiics. 1 told them that 1 knew very little a[* 
the aubject butt they leemed to think that 1 wio^ 
too modest and that every man from India wss mn 
expert metaphysician, . I further added that In any^ 
case I bad not the time to spare as I was leaving 
Chicago the next day. 

At usual, ProfesSOT Haydon drove us back to our- lar.COrn 
hoteU Ksmakotl was inside the cor with Mrs. Haydon 
and I oat next to the driver^ seat. Kamakoci« 
karnt froin Mrak Haydoo that their homo was fa 
Canada and that tlw were leavW for Canada on the^ 
next day. She told me tbiS| whereupon FrofoM^ 

Haydoo excUimed* The oameEmpitift'^ Timwotrkr, 
be no Indian problem if there was a common cltlaen^ 
abip for all who belong to the British Commons- 
wealth of Nationn - - ' 
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One of the moal loteresttng vishs during' our stay 
in Chicago wae to the Everetts in tbeir home at 
Hins^e iome 25 mile* from the city. Mr, Evofett 
I» one of the leading; lasers of Chicago; Mrs. 
^v^tt is a ^rvent Buddhist of the Zen sect and 
has a beautiful lUttc shrine with a bronze image 
of the Sakyamuni at the centre, which reminded me 
;of the similar but larger shrine in Dr. Naif's home 
In LainicgtClil Road She was td have gone' to 
Japan Iasi mi^tH to spend the next eight months 
fn a cottage w^lch she has taken rv^ the principal 
temple of the sect.' She spoke with great reverence 
of the Japanese sage who was her guru and under 
whose guidance she would practice the tenets of 
Zen (Sanskrit, dhyana) In seclusion. The Everetts 
have a charming daughter, a typical American girl^ 
who will accompany her mother to Japan* We were 
rather a large party and what particularly struck us 
was the easy grace with which we, Indians and 
^Americans alike, were made welcome* Mr. Everett 
'showed us all over the house except the shrine 
which was reserved as Mrs* Everett'S province, 

; There was a large attendance of gu^ts of various 
nationalities at a dunner at the International House to 
Vhich we were jnvited by the Superintendent 
Mr.Dixor^ and Mrs. Dixoiv After dinner a Korean 
boy played with great feeling on a violincello, I 
was told that the Koreans have taken Co western 
music with much 2 est I made a short speech dw^l^ 
ing on the Value of these International Homes for 
. promoting good will among nations. 

Another International centre iti: Chicago is Brent 
Hall presided over by Miss Biller, Wc were invited 
to tea at this place. There were <|ulte a number of 
.Indians present. Miss Biller is held in high esteem 
by our people there and several of them told 
me that they were grateful to her for her uniform 
friendliness to Indian student?. One incident of 
this function has stuck in my memory. An Indian 
studenE of the Theological College here sang a 
Tamil by ton. I asked him where Tt was from. He 
said, It was from the Shiva Pu ran. This Is another 

instance of Indian Christians in Amerba oh erisbmg 

the culture of their ancestral faith, 

Dr» Manahardt of Neighbourhood House at Byoulla 
had given me letters of introduction to several of 
■his friends In Chicago where he had himself been 
a atudent and Professor for some time. Owing 
to the great pressure of our engagements I could 
deliver none of them. But we had .tha privilege 
of being the guests of one of these friends at 
Chicago. Mr. Rowell with his wife and daughter, 
the latter a student of Comparative Religion and well 
up In the Hcerature of Hinduism, had come on purpose 
from Hinsdale as we were unable to visit them at 
their home owing tO another engagement. We cherish 
among the most valued memories of our Stay in 
Chicago, our visit to Hull House, tho world famous 
centre of social service. Miss Jane Addams was not 
In town but, when she learnt of our desire to call on 
her, she came down to Chicago, We were shown all 
round the place by one of her assistants^ a college 
graduate, who told us that she had come to work 
under Mias Addams dur ing the su m mer VacatiOri, We 
hmd lea with Miss Addims and she spoke of her visit 
to India some years ago. Wc were deeply dimpressKi 
by the reverence in which Mias Addams is held by all 
olasies, A large crowd . was wailing to have what 
we in India call ifdrjAort of the lady who ranks among 
the pioneers of the Woman's Movement 

. K,N. 


SERVANTS OF THE UNTOUCHABLES 
SOCIETV, 


The Editor, , 

Indian S^'ai 

* SlTi 

.The Maharashtra Provincial Board of the Servants 
■ of the Untouchables Society have appointed 
Mr, B. J, Marathey, B. A, of Nasik aa the full time 
Secretary of the Hoard from the firs t of Nov^her 
X933, Mr,. ^ K. ^indkar, Hon, Secretary having 
realgned* He is now taking charge of the OBce in 
Foona. He is advised by the President to get mto 
touch with all the District Committees as well as the 
Central and the Bombay Boa^s. The Dbtrict 
Committees are requested to write to him fn the 
matter of Harijan work that is being done or is likely to 
be undertaken in the near future. The new Secretary 
has been instructed to visit all the District Branches 
of the Maharashtra Provincial Board with a view to 
further the activtljes of the Board on well-regulated 
lines. He will soon Jn consuUatton with the PresU 
dent arrange his tour programme and inibrm the 
D is trie E Committees of it. All the District Branches 
are requested to whole-heartedly co-o^rate with him 
with a view to promoie the Hargan cause and 
explain to him the difEculties of work they have 
b=en experiencing. He has also been advised among 
other things Co discuss with the people in Maharash- 
tra, (1) the need of holding a training class for 
HarIJan workers, (2) the advisability of catling a 
conference of workers in the Marathi^s peaking 
District comprising of the Boardj (3) the desirability 
of starting a small Magazine in marathi tc promote 
the Harijan cause and (4) in fact such other matters 
that may ultimately lead to^the vformulation of an 
organised and uniform programme of work through- 
out Maharashtra, 


Poona, 

November 3, 133 S 


} 


Youri 

G, Kh Devadhar. 

f Presidetti^ } 


THE BARROWS LECTURES. 


The Editor, ^ 

Iht Indian Si^cial R^prtmr^ 

Sir,- May 1 through the columns of your paper In form 
the general public that Dr. Shade r blathews, the 
8th Barrows Lecturer, wilt arrive m Calcutta on 
the filst of November, Dr. Shaller Mathews is 
being sent by the University of Chicago to deliver 
a course of lectures fn a few of the leading cities of 
India on '•Chrisiianicy and Social Process,** Ho is 
a Doctor of Divinity of Colby, Oherlin, Brown and 
Miami, U. S, A., of Glasgow, Scotland, and of 
Paris Universities; and LL.D. of Pennsylvania and 
Rochester. He has been special Lecturer at many 
well-known uni versi ties. He is author of 23 
volumes. His itinerary iu India is as follows 

Rangoon November 7ih-l8th; Calcutta November 
2lst-22nd; Benares November 23rd-24th^ Lucknow 
November 25tb-anhj Aligarh Novembsr 80th- 
Decembisr 2nd; Agra Oecembsr 2nd Seb; Allahabad 
Dooember Gch-tSth; Lahore Docemb;r ^Vith-January 
llth; Delhi January I3th-17th; Bombay January 
lWth-27th^ Calcutta JarHiary 29th^February Sch^ 

Waltair February 9th- Uth; Madras February,^or rnm 

IKth-lSthi and Madura February 

The arrangements for lectures in each place are 

in the hands of a local Committee of Arrangements 

and it is hoped that the public wiU take advantage 

of this opportunity to listen to a vreU-kaown speaker 

and author of the U. A* 


Lahore. 

November 7, 193X 



Yours etD„ 

B. L. RAULlAltAM: 

Of C^hhUIm 

AmngtMwU IndU, 
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SOME OBSTACLES TO SOCIAL REFORM. 

<Bir Prop. Georgs P, Conger or MiintBsOT^ 
rfi il atida 

Mj oa\j excuse for oSaing these brief refleodons 
ccnceniing soda] reibriii is that during mj first fev 
day V Id India they have been suggested priocipdJTy 
bj quesiidns which have been asked me about 
Amefba* When oompared with India it seems absurd 
to call aajtliirg ia Ainerica dtd, but 1 auppose It 
wilt be admit after atl, that America is older than 
India when It is a question oTexpericiioe with socne 
politbaJ institutions and social movements. 

When 1 think of Aiuerka's expsrieticc 1 mm 
knpreased first by the fact that a sooial leronn is 
noC achieved when its principle Is Uiuinphantlj 
written into the statu tea. The Negro probtem in 
America^ for uutanoei was not solved when Lincoln 
proclaimed emancipation, 'nor when the CivlJ War 
was won on that Usue, One would tbirik that this 


Ameskm politke wHl veaUae how groteaque tb« 
queatioa SModed to me I I was ^ |b« mote ktiprew> 
eed bvwhat someone else laid oonoemlngGandhlji— ^ 
*he Das spiHtualiied Indiao politics*., t aaked 
tujfself Ihe question, who has spTritualti^ or who 
oaiv apiritualifo Amcfioui potitiesf Sometimei w« 
thiiikaf linoolD as a gieat epiritual Ibro^ but w« 
see bim thiough the vista ^ two generaiiani Rod 
forget that his oontemporariet pUod upon Mm ridlouls 
and abusa Some of ut thought St One time that 
WilsoQ had the qualities of pptritliid leadership 
but It appears now that tf he had Lhemi>e lacked the 
gift of impariitig thwa lb: chief obataole to roclal 
reform here, ther^ and everTwhere; seems to bo 
a^fishEics& and the world needs to be enkindled with 
a flame of the spirit which will purge ielfiihnere 
away* 


THE ALL INDIA SWAJ^ESHl SANGHA* 


experience 'would have been' enough to drive the 
leasoa bome^ but the recent fiasco of prohibltioa 
legislation shows the same weak reliance upoo 
documents and enacted formulae. Perhaps since 
America has failed twice to see the poiiit, 
it may not be amiss that Indian reformers^ struggling 
with their own problemst should be urged to thjnh 
about it carefully; 

Another refleotlon concerns liberty, whether be 
has it or not none of us understands liberty very well 
At a student of logic, 1 have ofreo mainUitK^ thiit 
any kind of freedon^ bo It political, social, economitv 
peraonal, or academic, while It can be indicated or 
denoted, can, strictly apeak! ngi not be fully or pr^ 
oisety described, and in the latter sense can not t» 
defined. Defining la much like confiuiogi anti espe^ 
cialJy with such a concept as * liberty," the attempt 
to define it always leav^ a penumbra or margin rwt 
reducible to the confines of the description* It is no 
wonder, then, that we lack clear formulations of the 
principle of liberty, but In View of this very faot, it li 
always wise, while loving liberty and living for it; not 
to" press liberty of any sort too far. We are most 
loyal to its own nature when we are content to *leave 
R little margin,'* 

An Indian friend, in i recent convcrsatioiv suggested 
that 1 should understand the caste system as 
essentially a dlvtsion of tabar, a spedalizatcOQ of 
functuni within the social organism. We may, 1 
think, carry tha analogy funher, and say that some 
abuses of catte in India can be understood aa a 
disea$e of the social organism — J am tempted to say, 
a hardening of the arteriesl Thi^ again, suggests 
that one great dtfijoulty In the way of truly scientific^ 
Rs distinct from apatmodlo, social reform in the 
West has been the lack of an adequate bask under- 
standing and theory of what a society really is. 

The organi^mic theory of society which fiouriahed, 
eipeoially in France and Germany, about the year 
1900 dereated its own purposes hy its ejctravagant 
analogies between organbnw and societiea. It was 
auoceined by the psyahological theories which 
interpreted society not aa an organio unit but as 
the manifold product of human intelligences The 
latter theory baa lent itself easily to pragmatit 
philosophies and humanktk enthuiiasint^ iwt theses 
1 thinl^ sbov signs of playing out and tonky at 
the. Westthere sra indkations of a return to bitter 
aitiouUted structural v k wa the kind of aodre* 
atandingof society which, in spile of nmuiteipretatireis 
and abuses, India has apparently never Jeft* 

The eth» day ra aa Indian village schof^ a young 
man, thinking no doubt of Gaqdbijri infioeaco in 
India, aaM ms if ve bad anf sainla m Amtuicaa 
pubfio lii^f ( Only tbqse who are lan^iar with 


The following communkation has been tuued to 
the prem by die All India Swadeshi 

When Pandit hladan Mohan Malavlya, the Chair- 
man of the All-India Swadeshi Sanghs, was In 
Bombay Id August 13 38^ he called several meetingi 
cf various Swadeshi Propagandist Institutions h 
the towTb After carefully considering the wholi 
postlion, it was felt that Bcnant was not as luitabk 
for locating the headquarters of the AU Indh 
Swadeshi Singha as important Induitrial central 
like Calcutta or Bombay* It was ukimatcly decided 
that it would be more convenient and geographicilli 
more central to have the headquarttra of the Al 
India Swadeihl Sangha in Bombay and oertafai 
members frem Bombay were sdded to the Commlitei 
In order to facilitate the rapid deipalcb of work 
The present personnel of the CotnmJttea Is w 
foltowsi— 

Mrs, Lllavati Mumhi and Mr. Vatkunth L* Mehta 
loint Hon. S^rc tones, and Me«sri. Punhotan 
Jivandas, Jat A. D. Nanroji, Madhavlal Makanjt 
Bhattt Ve1]i Lakhamsey Nappoc^ K. Natarajaa, and 
$i<- Lalubhai Ssmoldas, membra 
The Committee has now beguD its work In Bombay 
and two of the Honorary Cereal Secretaries whd 
are In Bombay Mrs* Liiavatl Mun^hl and Mr, V, L* 
Mehta, request people Intereated in Swadeshi work 
all over the country to write to the lempovarj 
headquarters of the All India Swadeshi Siuigha 
Swadeshi Market* Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, Inform 
Ing the Secretaries of whsi Swadeshi propagartdi 
is being done in particular districts and acTvanobg 
any suggestions they^ might have for a new aothn 
I ^Qj^ amme for the dissemination of the Swadesh 

It Is proposed to start Immediatety either, s weeklf 
or fortni^tty Swsdeshl msgaaios of a pqpulai 
charseier in which articles by weH-knowti industrial 
and political leaders will be published under tba 
editorship of an experienced editor. This will cn^jls 
the All India fwsdeshl Sangha to get Into doai 
loach, both direotfy and indirectly* with Swadesfai 
work is aU parts of ths country. After getting Into 
touch with other provlnoes |c is prppoMd appeal 
sub-eomiplttrea: 

(1) For IhR cONordiiiation of arnngemetiti Coi 
tho etrtj^big of goods jas Swadeshi and the pubfU 
cation cfdirectarw* ; 

(?) For the eontfdt and areangement of dstpi of 
Swadeshi Exhlbiiksif | 

m For colleering Irilbraiatkia regarding the 
difhouHies of maonlaoitBerOp deakri* dOn fai 
Swad^bi goods. 


ar.com 
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From time to time tfa veiling repreaeoeativee will be 
fent out by these committees in order to collect 
iEiformation first band« After the pen'od of organiaa. 
tton which is likely to take at least mix months, it is 
hoped that pforaEnent members of the S^gha 
Committee and other friends will make tours in 
diSerent directions throughout the country pointing 
Out to the people the dcairabDlty and necc^itj of 
practising Swadeshi in ill various forms, Inuddltion 
to these activicics a special committee will bo appoin- 
ted which will attend to the starting of affiliated 
provincial and local organisations and to the cieaCion 
of a ohain of Swadeshi co-operative societies of 
manufacturers, dealers and eonsumefs throughout 
the country. An Industrial Advisory Board wilT also 
be started. The function of thb Board will be |o 
coUect detail^ Information about various minor 
induatTies which wilt be carefully checked up by 
experts in each particular line and made available to 
capitalists or co-operative societies wishing to set up 
industries in various parts of the country. 

It ihould scarcely be necessary for a Swadeshi 
propagandist body in 1983 to explain to educated 
Indians the paramount duty of practising Swadeshi, 
but unfortunately it is still very necessapr to carry on 
propaganda among this class. It Is this need which 
Das brought the ^ngha into being and the members 
of the Sangha arc bound to go on working, successfully 
or unsuccessfully, until this need no longer exists. 
With full belief da the ultimate success of 
our eSbrts which in turn should mean the suc- 
cessful achievement of economic self-suffioienoy 
tor the oountry, we appeal to those Interested persons 
who have not joined hands with us to do so^ We 
feel that in India today all that is required is a lead 
on tome organised lines and when this lead is once 
given thousands of workers will come forward to do 
their I^at and to Sacrifice their time and money in 
order to achieve the coramon end of every chinking 
IndiaUp Any one who reads this press note and is 
Interested or even curious is requested to communU 
cate with the Joint Secretaries. 

THE BREAKDOWN OF CAPITAI.ISM, 

The necessity for defimding the right of free 
thinking and free speech In the midst of a changing 
world order was emphasised by Sir Michael Sadler 
at a meeting at Rhodes Houses Oxford, in connexion 
with relief for refugees from German Universities. 

Sir Mbhael said a considerable part of his thinking 
during the last nine months had led him decisively 
towards the left* The present economic system 
was proving Itself daily less able to grapple with 
the whole problem of applying abundance to relief 
and the well-being of all humanity, and was bcgiimlng 
to wear upon its face signs of decay. 

In those who represented most fully the present 
econcmio system he reeo^iied and profoundly 
respected a steadiness of Judgment and a real desire 
to help other people and a certain mellowness of 
judgment. On the other hand he could not believe 
that the economJo aystem, as we now saw it, would 
alone be the economio system of the future. 
believe although the economic system^ under which 
we live, will continue to exist, it wtU become more 
and mors reduced fn importance and side by side 
srlth it will be BonKthlng that will consist in . the 
communal distribiitloci of things needed and in 
return for which the cOfTtmumCy will require labour 
and service;, 

"Wbea one considered some of the cruel things 
that were happening in dark oerner* of Hurope to- 
day, one be^to wonder whether there was not 
■ome strange new kiduensa of . mind , abroad dpi 


Europe;, Were we sure that it was not Infectious; 
and that it was not breeding something which even 
we in England might at some time catch. We had 
never been soiree to apeak cur own minds as we 
now were in this country, yet It should not be, 
fcjTgotten that this tradlcion of freedom extended 
backwards for at most a century and a half. Was. 
it certain that the earlier condition of things would 
not recur y* 


WOMEN'S CONFERENCE LN TRAVANCORE. 

(F'aoM Our CoRB&sFOifDfiNT. } , 

The Travancore conatltueiioy of the All India 
Women's Conference held Its annual session last 
evening at the Victoria Jubiiee Town HalT. 

The attendance was large and influent!^, as' 

Muslim purdha women also were presents 

In welcoming the audience Mrs, Velayndban Tampi. 
expressed her great regret at the unavoidable 
abi^nce of Miss (Dr,) E. K* |anaki Aunmaf wbo had 
promised to t^ke the chair. She aurveyed the^ 
educational problems which would be placed before, 
them for their consideration. The large gathering 
of ladies present in the hall was ample proof of the 
^neat interest the women of Travancsore were evincing" 
in the very important and serious subject of women's 
education in the Statew It gave further evidence of 
the fact that their iisters can join together and rise 
equal to the occasion when necessary. 

It was announced that Miss. Janaki Ammat , 
could net be present as it was thought that women 
officers should not participate in the discussion, 
concerning the recommendations of the Statham 
Cbmmitbrew Miss D. H, Watts, retired Principal^. 
Women’s First Grade College, was prepost^ to 
the chair. But She also regretted her inability to 
comply with dtieir request, Mra V, Sri Vetayudhan,' 

Tampl, . was proposed to the chair, which she. 
accepted, 

Mrs. G, Raman Filial, moved a resolution 
expressing the regret of the conference that tho 
women of the land were not consulted by the 
Committee in shaping their proposal On women'* 
Education in Travancore^ Travancore has the 
proud boaat of highest literacy in India of femaJe 
education. They have several women's organisations 
including the Travancore constituency of the AU 
Ind la Women's As soclation. The ev idenoe of women 
was taken by such Government bodies as the 
Public Service Commission, the Temple Entry 
Committee and the Co-operative Comnutte^ Yet 
they were not consulted on the vital sulg'ecc of 
women’s education in the Slate, The resolution was 
unanimously passed, ^ 

Lady Rajagopalachad (wife of the late Sir, P, 
Rajagopalacharil moved a resolution protesting 
against the abolition of degree classes in the 
Women's College. She said; — 

«The problems that confront us today are of trital 
importance and unless and until we wake up from 
our agelong sluraber, muster our forces and mould 
our destinies along proper channels, we shall fall a 
prey to the vision^ ideals of men, who are anxiou*^' ' 
to intr^uce drastic changes In the present ay stem 
the education in this State. In my view the autbora 
of the Education Reform Committee have deplorably 
neglected the , study of our social and^ econotnio 
conditions and have tried to Introduce^ Ideals arid 
institutions ’ which, however Suitable in Western 
countries, is not conducive to the apread and progress 
of the educatioo of our women, women'a cducanoi 
IS' atm in its Infimoy in Travancore ^ many 
of the zmommendatio^ of the Stothom Coinmdtoe 
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are. calculated . to leurd Che piug i iaa hUhcrto 
achieved, i d^ore the vkw takeii bj the Cdminitteje 
th^ the Gtsl Grade'Wamen'i CoOe^ it ufmecetttry 
io TfTVandniaw A £rit Grade Cdlteee for Wocdui 
aeaa a tong-felt want m Travactcore and 1 believe 
tba^ during the short period of ill ejcisteno^ 
it bat au^ientty juttlS^ itt exUtenoe. To-daj 
dbere ia a erase fir novdtf and however muen 
people may talle of the advantaget of eo-educatiorv t 
believe that every one trill admit that the girb who 
take refuge in Colleget wilt Bnd that their 

freedom ia eonaiderably cuitaLled and that they are 
deprived of the pleaiuiea and bicsainga of real 
coUedate lifCL I believe strongly that this reocKO- 
inewation of the Cotnanittee U fraught with great 
danger to the spread of higher edueadoo and real 
culture among women. In the cause of the spread of 
lugber education amoog our women and In order to 
give them full facilities in athletics and extra-class 
nctivides and to develop their corporate life, t implore 
you to aocei^ the retolutibn and to raise your 
unanimous voice of protest against the recommenda- 
tion of the Statham Committee to convert a First 
Grade Womenb College." 

It was duly seconded and supported and passed 
mm wn. 

There was a long and heated dboussion on married 
women and thdr enlertainnient in the Eduoadon 
Department, on the motion of Mnu Anna Chandy, 
High Court Vakil and M. L. C. The Committee 
reooininended the noa-entertainnient In the higher 
grades of the^ Service of women who are manied, 
especially In the Administrative branch. There 
is also a rider that those with a service of 10 years 
sbd -under should be sent away. The speaker 
strongly condemned the pro^sal and could not 
understand the rationale or employing married 
women in the Fdmary Schools and preventing their 
employment in the higher grades. The reason urged, 
t^t viSi, that each a source of action would prevent 
unemployment was.unrunderstaodabte. On the coo- 
firary, it would increase unemployment. Further, the 
Booja! and economio conditions of Che country w^ 
quite dlftont ffom the west where marriage was not 
"so much insisted on as in India. If unmaiTjed women 
alone were employed, it would lead to so many unde- 
Bkable- results in several directions which ought to be 
prevented in the EduoationaJ Department. At 
present married women were in so many departments^ 

. especially In the Medical and Educational I>epart- 
menta and their work has not been in any way less 
efficient than that of unmarried women or even other 
-men. No change of a revolutionary character should 
be made until there was absolute need for it. 

Mrs. Gb' Sankara Filial speaking In Malayalam 
observ^ that, if the proposal of the Committee is 
sanofi^^ unemployment among women would 
^larj^y increase. At present there are in Timvaocore 
"l77 women employed out 1000 as against 3B3 in 
Baroda and SS3 in Myaorc. Women in Travancore 
: kto moahy employed In the Medical and Education 
Departments. Out of 4,000 women employees in 
the State Service 3,270 are in the EdDcation Depart- 
ment. Taking mamed women, in Travancore^ girls 
al^t 15 years old are mostly married, the actual 
£gl^S bdng 901) cut agaiost 44 

Ibf the whole of .India. Tu- proposed ban oo 
i:pacrled womei^ If carriei^ out, would check the. 
expansion of general culture and education amo^ 
womep and would ultimately result m the sub^taotlql 
^hnukage of educate^ women Iq the land. ^ 

^Sruoathy Narayaoi Anma M.1U A., moved s 
ftesnSution .to ptovent pmfesaiorua begging in the 
»nd appealed, to poyertynont to put « stop 

thspubliois 


crsdkjyjng tbs evU by proper l^^tloa 
provisioii of suitable poor hausex ^ia was duJ|| 
seconded sod supported and unanbxiouijy, j 

hiri. A* Gh Mathew moved m resolutlofi wbkh waai 
adop^ about the highly insanitsry condltioft of 
eertain ft>ida and lanes and said that publid 
Utrioes in auf&cknt mimhrf should be oons> 
trncted to enfora the strict observanoa of fha 
rules and legutatboi and tous prevent miaupt qC 
publb placei, t 

Mrs^ Tbariuen moved the reaotutlon urging the 
need of educating the masses by adorning a soneme 
of adult education which leoeived tBe hearty; 
support of the o of ife r cncc. ; 

Tbe last resolutlda was to object tO the proposal' 
toTeauict admisabns In Schools and Collcg^ by 
various nneana and to raise the expenses ed 
education by the increase of fees. This was pi^ 
poted bv Mtia Rajam and duly seconded and 
supported and passed. 


MILLOWNERS AND THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY. 

Representatives ^ of the textile Industry and 
businessmen ptomlnent in the oit^s commoiclal 
and industrial life were present at the diimet given 
by the Bombay Millownert' Assooiatiofi at tbs 
WilUngdon Sports Club^ Bombay, on Monday, in 
honour of the Governor of Bombay. 

The Governor In addresBlng the gathering, latdi 
'During the past five years t have had many 
opportunftica of seeing you both individually and Jif 
your representative oapacity, and ll Is with real 
regret that I reflect that this will probably be Ibi 
last occasion on whbb 1 shall meet you befora 
I leave India. We have bad many Important problemi 
to diicuBk and, white it is true that latterly those 
diicussions hev« b«n conducted In the more mreded 
atmoaphere of the bills, yet the teiults of them mm I 
be reflected In the fliture of this city, 

**t have often thought that a milTowner and 
Tan to! us have much In common. Always you seem 
to be reaching for s reward that eludes your grasp 
Always just one little thing appears neceisary to 
secure prosperity, and yet, when you have obtained 
It, it is ^nd that something else has Intervened and 
your striving has been la vaiiL 

year or so ago tariffs were regarded as s 
cure for sU your ills. You have your tariffs, but 1 
do not bear any cries of gratitude from a happy 
and oputecii industry I Five . years ago we were 
assured that a substantial reduction In labour oosti 
would set the industiy flrmly on iti feet. To-day 
the earnings of labour have been redi^cd, ye| 
dJvidendi are few and far between. 

^It would not. hqwever, bo fak to Ulten voiu 
industry to Mr, Micawber, who was always waiting 
for something to turn upu You do not follow thal 
gentlemaa'i example of placid contentment. You 
are always wotklng and striving to brifw aboul 
the re^biliUtloa a . your industry. In you 
seem to have Bomething In cofTmum with Slsj^hvi 
and to share with him that exasperated, sense tolar. CO m 
ftustratkfi he must have felt evc^y tijite the stone 
started to rol] down bid again. 

*1 am aware that Government also bas been 
accused Of adopting m Micawber4ihe attitude In 
floan^ial ntetfdrsr but you will be glad to bear thal 
we have been able to lllustrato that geodemarfi 
profomid ecoootnlo theocy-^olved, it ^ aftei 

iii^bftunato to b«l^^ 

; ;f^Ttto texdle bduatry Is this elly has maai 
I t uNTivIl arftbw and to Ihoso of ik who are noacqaaiaCet! 
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lEi intrkAcie* there are puzzles* VVhf i< 

'■ ii; for instiTicer that a tax of a rupee a bale on eottoUj 
^ we ore toidt should be ft more serious matter for 
'4be industry then fluot nations of Rs« 50/^ a bate in 
the c4(^tDii market, or that a tax of 73 per 
^ cent iinposed on the produgts of your compeb'tori 
in cegUgibIc compared with a tax of per cent* on 
machinery nnd itorea ? But 1 must deal only very 
eeneraily with the profound and peculiar omitiona 
mherent in the industry you represent, and will not 
Attempt to ttiggesC any ready-made or doctrinaire 

- eolution of your problems. 

" An you know, 1 and my Government have always 
done our beat to promote your intsr^tn and to 
iupport your iuggeetioni; but Ians not sure that 
there U not perhapa a tendency to rely too much on 
tarilfn and not enough on aelf-belp* Seven years ago 
the Noyce Committee pointed, out defects in organi- 

- aation and manajpment all of wbbh have not yet 
b^n pul right, l^en the Fawcett Committee and 
the Whitley Commlasion made recommendations in 
Other directiona* recommendations which, to some 
extent, depended upon prosperity — but some of 
which involve no expenditure and yet they have not 
l^n odopt^. 

' *1 would only say in this connection that we 
cannot rely for ever on protection, and we cannot 
expect the consumer to continue pa]^ing higher 
pn^a than those which would obtain in an open 
market. The conaumerj t<x\ is not unlikely to view 
with some concern cuts in wages and any forcing' 
down of the standard of Hfo of the worker. 

^Thero' is another class of community whose 
intercsts we 'must never forget and who deserve 
great consideration, I refer to the <50tton grower, 
whom the economic depression has hit particularly 
badly, l^e price of Broach cotton last y^r, as 
we know, was barely 76 percent* of the pre>war 
prices and whereas during the pre-war period Indian 
cotton grewers exported cotton worth 33 crores— -a 
figure o^lcb rose to 66 crores during the post-war 
period— in 1031-SS they realised only 23 croies, and 
in 1932-33 only 20 crores, 

°Obviously this oontraction in the purchasing 
power of the grower must react to some extent on 
your industry. Moreover, attempts to help you at 
one time threateried to prejudice the ex|^ter of 
cotton. Any contraction in foreign demand is bound 
to react further on prices and to make the lot of 
the grower still more difHcult. 

"I may appear to have struck a somewhat gloomy 
notCi and yet t do not feel that we need ifo 
downbcaited. You have Iraditioiia, you have a 
government' that does ntt turn a deaf ear to your 
demands, you have a labour force, which is not less 
enkient than that of your compeHtort in this country. 
Bui there la no doubt that you will have to to 
|- utMe;5S in the excision of all that is unhealthy and 
clogging in the life of the industry you represenL If 
you 00 mis I am sure the Bombay mill industry, which 
DOS admittedly fallen upon evil days, will once more 
improve. Tne discuss ions and agreements that you 
have entered into with producers in other countries 
can do nothing but good, and 1 congratulate you on 
the results already a<^ev^, 

^here is, however, one result of the present 
condition of the industry which personally fills me 
with regret and that is that circumstances have 
k prevented an expansion of welfare work whiob I am 
sure your AssociatioD would actively promote. If the 
necessary funds were available, lliere is much to 
be donoi as will be obvious when it is r^lised that 
‘ there are a few milit that have no diapensory and 
-Quite i numher which still do not provide crechet 
-for iheir women workers. . 


( ' *‘May I also say a word on Village iraptovement 

We all know how dose Is the aaBOciatbn between 
industrial^ and a^cuUural workers. The great 
anmy of fodu^triar worters iai, I feel, a petentiat 
propagandist forco for the cau^e of village impnovoa 
meat, because the ideals of welfare in iU widest 
sense can be more easily iucuksatod - in industrial 
^trea, where large numbers of workpeople live 
in a small area and are more susceptible to infiuenoe 
jn the mass* 

^Tbe industrialists of this Presidency, therefore,, 
can exert a definite inQuence towards improving 
the lot of those working on the countryside and' 
be a pawerfuJ factor in the cause of villa^ better-^ 
ment by creating amongst their workers a deaito 
for cleanliness and hygiene— a gospel that these 
workers would preach when they return to their 
villages,' 

SANATANISTS AND TEMPLE ENTRY, 

The Wardba correspondent of the J*res Prtyt 
/ourno/ writes to that paper under date November t 
Mahatmaji with his party arrived here at 7 a, m, 
f5foni No^ur, He was received by Seth Jamnalal 
BajaJ anoMrs, Bajaj at the railway station. Arrange- 
ments for his morning ablutions and bmakfost were 
made at the railway station by Mr, BaJaj, 

Mahatmaji was ready within forty minutes to start* 

At about 7-45 a.m, along with Mr, Jamnalal Bajaj, 
Mahatmaji went to a village named Deoli which to 
about ten miles from Wardba and returned from it 
at lb5 a.Tn. 

An interesting incident took place at today's public 
meeting held at Deoli village. There is a temple 
established in the memory of a Vaishuav Mussalman 
saint who was a carder by profession. The trustees 
of the temple had decided by a majorit y that if the 
surrounding savsrna Hindus by a majority desired 
the opening of the temple to Harijans they would 
gladly allow it. 

The vote of the savama Hindu public, leprcsenU 
tng some 25 villages, as ascertained at the meeting 
was unanimously In favour of opening the temple^'' ^ 
hardly two or tl^e persons dissenting. But when 
Mahatmaji reached the meeting place he found 4 
group of Sanatanists who had come from the north 
ready to oppose the entry of Harijans by lying 
prostrate in front of the temple* They continue to 
disturb the meeting by shouting iheir slogans, ' 

The police who were present at the meeting 
arrested them. A shastri from the Deccan who was 
present asked to be allowed to address the meeting." 

On being allowed, he said ^ the. trustees were not 
unanimous and the temple entry question which was 
admitted by Mahatmaji to be a purely relTgiou^ 
question could only be decided in accordance, with; 
the tenets of religioru Mahatmaji inquired the people 
present, who were fiOOO in oumb^, (apart from, 

Harijans) as to what they had to say. A forest of ' 
hands was raised in fovour of opening the temple to 
Harijans* There were nearly a hundred votes 
against opening the temple* 

Mahatmaji asked if iis trustees were present at 
the meeting. Getting the answer “Yes' he asked 31- Qom 
the trustees to signify their opinion. !l was revealed 
that two of the trustees absented themselves from 
the meeting of the trustees* One' of the trustees who 
I was present did not vote and the remaining three 
who were acting under the inspiration, of the Deooan 
Shastd and his friends decided to five their opinion 
against the opening. 

In the circumstances Mahatmaji said he voidd oof 
takAthe xesponsibllity of deolonng the temple open 
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to tlie HariijaiA tbougb tednucvlTf tbe mojoritj of 
tbe truftteei had Uw dglit to gtvt eflect la tbdr 
opioion. He wud be would ooC thoidder tbe 
poostbilit^ giTcn to bliiv He wlvieol the aujoritj to 
confer with the roloori^ end to aeouce an 
Bgieemcat, and uoderstana |h^ 

Mabfttmajl contuvuin^ iaid, that be had tio desue 
to unneceisarilf divide Hindu opioioii« He oon- 
ildered tbe attitude cf tbooe wbooame to prostrate 
diemselvee in front of the temple as unreasonable 
and uoseemlft But if thej pmisted, he said be 
would advise the re f o iiii e t s not to seek police 
assiataooe nor foine eatry, Worshippa-i would lose 
notbido bj fbrbeaiaim Prostration eould not go on 
etemaUy. He hoped that both the refrroicra and 
the aanaUnists would act in a leUgioua spuii 
tolerating each otber’a ^ewa. 

Concluding Mahatmajl deolared that he could have 
no deauc to have anybody airestcd He hoped that 
thoaewho were arrested would be released and that 
the. temple would be opened to Harijans without 
delay peacefully. 

THE POSmON OF JEWS IN GERMANY 
(BT MILT>RED Sk WDRtB£lU£R) 

According to the last German census for which 
Sguzea are available^ June 16, the total popula- 
tion of the Reich was 61, 4i0i B19, of which 564,679 
were Jews, who thus comprised 9/IOthi of one per 
cent. The antt>}ewish measures of the NaziSi how- 
ever, a^ot not only those listed as Jews, but also a 
n^ly created class cf 4*hnn-Ar^ans « Although 
no cfScbl figures are available it is estimated tlSit 
this *^nOii-i^aQ'‘ category comprises apOTo?dmately 
two millioa dWmans, making a total ^ mllltoo 
persons la the Reich whi^ according to Nazi 
Htandards. are classified as Jewa In ati^^mg the 
rote of the Jews both under the Empire and the 
Republic, the available data concerns only those 
ofl^ially listed as Jews, 

la Imperial Germany almost no Jews held posts as 
officials In the civil service, the army or tbe navy. 
As A result of their position, the largest number of 
Jews, turned to commerce^ industry and banidng. 
Those Jews desirous of entering professional life 
became for the most part doctors or lawyers, the two 
branches most readily open to them, whk:h accounts 
.in part for the relatively greater percentage of Jews in 
the lib^al profusions. During the war 96,327 
Jews, Of 17*6 per cent of the Jewish populatioi^ 
served In the Germaa army and navy. The 
percentage of Germans with the colours was 
slightly higher, IS^3 per cent, but the fact that tbe 
Jewish birth-rate had been falling steadily for 
some time was apparently respctisihle tor the existeoce 
of ^wer, Jewish than non- Jewish males of military 
agCw Of tbe 9S,000 enlisted Jewish soldiers and 
sailors, approximately 19,000 were killed, 78 per 
cent were at the front; and 11 per cent of those 
wi^ the colours were volunteers. These figures are 
particularly important in view of the Nazi ctmtenticn 
that most of the Jews who fought id the war held 
aoft posts behind the lines* 

The establishment of tbe Weimar Republic 
undoi^tedly improved tbe status of the Jews. 
The largest pro^rtiod still feund its way into 
couimetico and industry, although many mora 
than / or m erly entered the public admliiiatraticML 
There are no reliable figures availabk for 
the ' occupational dittribatk)n of the Jews In 
the entiie Bdch. For Prussia, however— a state 
Comprising ' three-fourths of Germany— statistics 
CompUedhrom official sounoes give a full picture 

TaI. IX hk If* 


of the sitoalkn. Of the Jews in Oennany in iBlBt 
Tl-e per cent lived In Prussia where they famodi 
ISpetoeotoltlis popuJation as oonmared with ttw 
p-lOth of erne per cent In the Reich as a 
The percentage of Jews b oomm^ and In the 
liberal profess b hi^er than their relation to the 
tout population. They oomprtse, however, only 
84 p^ cent of all persons enga^ In oommcfoe amt' 
business in Pirussia, and Iha per cent of the profea-* 
sional (Fatses, The Jews in public administratloet' 
and government, on which tbe Netii hare laid ea 
much emphasi% oomprtre only -W of one per cent cfr 
all o&ilals in Prussia. 

In their anti^^Semitlc agitation the Nails havw 
odntinualty stress^ the fact that gren numben of 
Eastern Jews have entered Germany during 

and since the war and, In a period of se vere oocnooriio' 
oiisia; have secured good }ohs which should havw 
gone to deserving Germans, Whether or not this= 

Nall charge can be substantia ted, undoubtedly 
a larA number of Jewish emigranta came Into the^' 

Rek* after the war, many, if not most of theriF 
coming from tetri Eery which had formerly beeir 
German* Thus betwrea 1910 and I9S6 the numbtr 
of Jews In Prussia increased by 67,096 desire th« 
war, the ecotiomic difficultks and a oooiinualjy falling 
Jewish birth-rate* There were, In I92flv 60 1,77 lb 
non-cltiieos in Ffussiai of this number 76,38? were 

f ewish* According to pfcpared by tbe Naif^. 

2, 5000 Eastern Jews became citlaens hi Fk^sslai 
between 1919 and 1931. 

Despite the relatively small percentage of Jews b 
the Reich, Hitler has told hit tolbwera for ten years 
and mere that the Jews are responaible tor atf 
German difficulties^ and promised that once In power' 
he would eliminate "J^wiab infiuerKse'' from all ivies' 
of German life. The most Important measure oofK 
ceming the Jews which haa been enacted by the 
Hitler government Is the law for the "resEoration of 
the prc^slonal civU service;* for this haa bem- 
the model on which all subsequent antl-^mUle aetto 
has been based. The Civil S^ce Law was promut- 
gated on April 7, 1933 and went into force on the' 

Allowing day, Sirice then the Ministers of Finance and 
the Intenor have issued several decrees designed to* 
carry ou| the law and defining Its provisions exactly* 

Even when th^ conflict with previously exlitinf 
laws, the law and the supicmentary decree W 
are stated to apply to all officials of the- 
Retch, the itatea and the munlcfpaliclee, 
iDciuding not only the regular civil servant a 

but alto employee* In semi-public enterpriKs 
undertakings in which the gt^nnicnt has a fo per^ 
cent or larger financial inteneat It applies u well to ^ 
employees In the social leivicet having the rights 
and duties of officials; while the Reich Bank and tha 
German Railway Company are empowered to enforce 
iEs provisions. Furthermore, the following persons^ 
are Included in the Gennao civil service t judge* | 
courts officials; notaries | teachers in schools, include 
ing teachers an4 instructors in scleneific universities 
(Hochscbulen)t all prcdcssorti Officials of the old and 
uew army (WehrmachE) ; member* of the police forees- 
of tbe Slates, oot including afficers, army doctor* OT or nr\m 
vetemarians; elected munici^ officials f and office^ 
emplcyeei am workers In public enierpH^. 

The Civil Service Law provides that * officials who 
are of non-Aryan descent must be retiied | In so far' 
as concerns honorary officials, the laxta must be- 
dtsmbsed from their poritiotia,” A ■'non-Aryaa ** 
b then defined as "a person descended from non-' 

Aryan, particularly Jewi^ parents or graodparenca*. 

It suffices if one parent or grandparent is a non.^ 

Aryan, Thi* applies especially S one psreat or 
graodpareot has professed - tbe Jewidi idfgki^*^ 
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Bender stipulating immediate dismissal ai *non- 
^ o^lals^ the Civil Service Law contains other 
iar^ieaahing ptoviaioiu. 

Ia ^order to eomp^hend the ladical changes 
itSeoied by the new civil Service Law, it is necessary 
to recall that in Germany under both the Empire 
and the Republic ofRcials held a specially favoured 
position and the public admin istratiem always enji^y^ 
an enviable reputatioji for integrity, effurency and 
Stability^ Before the war, in practice if not in law, 
higher officials were recruited from the upp>CT classes 
of society and few Jews were admitted. Under 
the democratic Republic^ however, the Weimar 
Constitution laid down the principle that ■citizens 
without discrimination shail be eligible for public 
office in accordance with the laws ^na their capacities 
and merits/ It stated that **offi£ia]a shall be 
appoint^ for life except as otherwise provided hy 
law/ and specified the rights and protective measures 
applying to them. The Weimaf instrument declared 
that ^^^fhcials are servants of the whole community 
and not of a party/ and granted them “freedom 
of political opinion and freedom of association/ 

At the time of the General boycott Jewish judges and 
lawyers were excluded from the courts although the 
procure adopted varied in different Sectiuna of 
the Reich, I he situation in regard to the medical 
profeasion Is similar to that of the legal profcssToni 
since the Jews have been especially prominent in 
bPtb fields. 

The measures enacted by the Nazis against "'non- 
Aryan'' lawyers and doctors have bad far-reaching 
effects on the status of law and medicine in the 
Rebh, but the real foundations of the Third Reich 
^rc being latd in the realm of education. Not only 
will the rising generation be taught by "pure" 
Aryans, but there will be no possibility for German 
youth to become tainted by exposure to the hated 
doctrines of liberalism and democracy. Instruction 
will be given in racial questions. Great emphasis is 
40 be laid on the glorious history of Germany and 
the "‘shame” of the years 1919 to 1932; ""Wehr sport,*" 
f. A. military sports, arc to have a prominent 
place in the curriculum for both students and 
teachers; and youth is to be imbued with real 
fighting spirit and extreme natfonalism as the 
primary object of education. Fact-finding, pain slaking 
research is no morel the Nazis, it fs reported by 
competent authorities, “must think with their blood/ 

A further mdioation of this ""safeguarding of the 
-Germin spirit is to be 'found in the law ousting 
all Jewish actors, directors, producers, cameramen, 
authors and conductors from the German film 
industry and the German theatnA Moat * non- 
Aryana hav« been expelled from orchestras, ^th 
as conductors and as musicians, and in principle no 
^ noti-Aryan ** soloists may appear in concerts or on 
the radio ; ao-called Jewish influence has thus been 
■Amoved from musio, literature and art. In the 
field of journalism, many eminent writers have been 
dismisara becu use of their race, and confiacaiiou 
the entire Socialist and Communist presi bas thrown 
large numbers out of work. Furthermore, during the 
' procesi of •"co-ordinating" the iton-Nazi press, 

I numerous * non-Aryans'* have been ousted. 

Nasi opposition to Jewish ** intelligence * is 
apparent in these measures which not only make 
it praottcally impossible for Jews in t^ libeial 
;pro1easiona to earn a living, but also limit the 
possibilities^ especially in higher education, ^ 
* iton*Aryan youth to acquim training and 
knowlcdce. The fear and haired of the Hit* 
fcrkes ^ so-called JewUb busimaa aeunicn 

'Imndoubwdlfiosi as great, M indioaied by their 
-^itont rejemoei to *}e«4sh metorialim** 


The thoaoughnes* vrldi wbidt the bfeats have 
acted in economic life la perbapa not quits se maHced 
ae in the fvo&ssiona where defuiito laws have been 
promulgated regulating Jewish partici^tion. While 
the measures taken in regard to ousiness have 
been far-ceaching, there afe some indtcatkns that 
coiKsera over the grave cecncHniD aituatkin may 
for the present have tempeied Naaj ardour to 
tfejearue" buainessL 

On October 2 the Hitler Government promulgated 
the Hctditary Homestead Law creating a “peasant 
aristocracy/' which is to consist of 'GenmanA Aryan 
and bonourabte." Under thb law, “Arvana"' are 
those whose families have been free of Jewish bloc^ 
since ISOQ, While very few Jews in the Rek^ are 
engaged In agriculture, this is nevertheless a 
signiheant move. 

The problem ci citizenship for German Jews has 
already leceived the attention of the Hitler govern- 
ment, which has thus acted in accordance with 
Che official pfogramme of the National Socialist 
party. On July 14, 1933^ the Reich Cabinet decid^ 
to withdraw German citizenship at its discfetion 
from “undesirables"' naturalized within the last 
fifteen years — between November 9, 1918 and 
January Sq^ 1933. 


THE REFORMER AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

•'There am few Indian journals we luad with mote 
pleasure, profit and approval than Tile Ifidian Sociai 
RetcrmMr. On one subject, however, we are quite 
sure our able Bombay contemporary do«s less than 
its usual justice^ We write in no ipirit of contri^ 
versy when we draw attention to the Rejcritte^s 
statement on Nov. H that "Chrbtian Missions are pri- 
marily ^roselytlsmg agencies and "Missions fxbt to 
prosy letise.* Since we are quite certain the serious 
rots understanding arises from either ambiguity ol 
lermfl or liom absence of definition, we will say chat 
the clearest definition of this much-discjussed term 
we have seen is given by the Rev, F, N* F^ 

Young, M. Ai, Chaplain of Simla, in the curtent 
Men ^ India thus: To try to win converts by 
depreciating the faith of others, by any kind of pra^ 
sure, or any kind of bribery, however subtle; anything, 
in a word, chat does violence to the personality of 
others." To avoid this is the ideal of Christian Mis- 
sions, tbough individuals may occasionally fail! in 
achieving the ideai If our noble contemporary will 
-accept this assurance once for all, not only dues it 
make the rest of the paragraph on Nov. 11 unneces- 
sary, but It will help the RefQnmr to understand better 
many of its most earnest readers, to co-operate with 
whom w^ are sure has been one of the Reterfne^s 
moat treasured aims through its 44 years of remark* 
able service, Cbrlstian Missions are in India for thq 
purpose of p-esenring to India Jesus Christ as Ex- 
ample and i^viour and of sharing with India their own 
experience of His peace and power, ^ Sir James 
Young Simpson, the great scientist, the disoo^'erer^ of 
chlorofonn, was once^ his daughter tells us, being 
inter vieweti “And what," asked the interviewer 
pencil ia hand* * what do you consider the greatest 
discovery you ever made?* 'Thai 1 have a ^viour,' 
was Sir James Simpson's answer, MbsioDaries have dr.COm 
made that discovery and they have come to India to 
announce it to others. 

"Qosely connected with this Tnlsundeistanduw 
about the missionaty aim is a similar misundeistazicL' 
ing about the misskmary dynamic sod method, and 
folkwing en this comes a misuod^tanding a bout 
th* attitude many mhsionaries have legTetfully hm 
conqjelled to ado|X towards the Hocking Commiasi^ 

Repart, In m unsigned article on bewember 
4 the R^^mer atated; The nwd« kmeia of 
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Tcdu hwTB Miacd with aaiavetncnt lha 

tnootBs attittiiie takea hf ccrtun Americafi Ctifbtian 
dcaomimtiani towafdt that epocb-makirif Rcpoil 
of thfleHodang Comcmtaiqii in i«gaf3 to the 
ooed change ia the principle* tnA mcthcd* 
-of Chriftiaa pnc^iaigandt/ One poosibte out of 

tnan^r •* that the Hixtdc^ Report met wUh a moce 
'^loatUe attitufl^ in Britain that in Amerisa, and atill 
ifiotesohotn that great oriental Christian leader, 
Kagawa of Japan.. Whyf 

INDIA*S KEY POSITION* 

Rev* F* W* Norwood, Pastor, City Temple^ 
London, who !a now in Madras, addressed a weekly 
meeting of the Madras Rotary Club on ■ India** key 
position. * 

t Dr, Norwood began by saying that. In bis early 
years, he remembered having read in a book on the 
'life of Napoleon, that India held a key position in the 
world and that every nation that possessed It 
, had possessed U ot the apex of its strength, and 
lifter these long year* he was of opinion that it was 
a prophetic statefnent. The lure of India had been 
great in the past and history revealed that it was 
Uiis lure that led to the discovery of the major 
portion of the world. It was tbia lure that had fed 
the Portuguese, tbeS^iards, the French and the 
British to undertake risky ventures and in a century 
the whole world belonged to the nations of Europe, 

But the times were changing now and it seeme^ 
to Dr. Norwood that Europe had come to a ha|h 
Europe had no longer that economfo power, and tha^ 
meohanioal power wbich had made her great in the 
pasL Those powers were now shared oy^aU^ other 
countrleSp A little country, Japan, was haunting the 
IVestern nations. Tremendous changea were also 
being made in China and one could not guess where 
it, would end, India was situated midway between 
the East and the Wear and her future pasltion was 
very important. For the sake of world pcare, It was 
Imperative for the contending nations In the East 
and In^ the West to come to a mutual understanding 
and to drop into the background their ambitions, 
so that the great treasures of the East might be 
“Poured into a camnion receptacle and so that, 
together, they might Und greater wealth, greater 
happiness, greater unity and greater splendour than 
they had found hitherto 

In reply to a question, Dr. Norwood said India 
was also chanji^ng and eireessivo nationalism was 
one of the manifestations of that ohange. But that 
was not the only manifestation of that change. 


A JAPANESE VIEVST OF INDIA 

. That a Japanese Trade Mission should now visit 
fadia is the opinioo expressed in an interview granted 
to the Associated Press by Mr, Kadono, who 
leaves for Calcutta rffutf to Japan, Mr, Kadoao 
was the adviser to the Japanese Delegation at the 
"World. Economic Conference and was asked to 
proceed . to India to assist the Japanese Delegations 
in their negotiations with the Indian Government# 
He laid: "I ^ glad tO have bad the chance of 
Gomitig to India and doing a bit to promote better 
mnderalaiKling between two countries. 1 have had 
an opportunity of meecing all people, both official 
juad unofficial and luve receive uniform courtesy 
.and jcharnung hospitality. 1 am hsppy to hear 
from all siw reports reading the impression 
by Mr. Sawada and Mr. Kurata on with 
fwhora they have come in contact. We were happy 
\o diavo been represented by such eminent kadfra 
io these negotiation^ . 

, -'Ptaw Uia Mtndu. 


* ‘^As regards the outcome of these talks, I havw 
cfvery coufidenGe tliit Aidbraotoiy mrrangtxnents will 
be fnBd& Ufa consists cl ocanpremise as moob' 
in the personal and the national sphere as hi the - 
biternatioiul. Although the agreement b not m 
complctE^ in all dst&Ui, everything conduoive 
towaidi it has been done and 1 am leaving with 
the hops that we have seea the end of our uEoi^** ' 

Mr. Kadono remarked tbit this visit had beea a 
pycat education to him. He said, ^1 oonf^ my 
Ignorance about India and b fact 1 am very iurprl«d 
with what I have seen b these five or sb weekb 
1 see a gieat deal of trade possibiHties between 
the two countries and 1 hope my countrymen wUI' 
also come and aee Ir. It will be very go^ If 
Japanese businessmen formed a tmde Dilation and 
came here, I confess t did not realise how huge 
a country India was. I knew you had SEO min&t' 
people but I thought the country was cver-oniwdu^ 
When 1 go into figures H is only half of ours b- 
relation to population per area. £ aUo thought the 
country was terribly hot all the year rou^. | 
bnd it ts not. 

*As reg^i the Indians whom I have met, 1 am- 
amazed, ^ey speak English so beautiful [y that K" 
think Indiana make better Itngulsls than we 
Japanese, Judging by those with whom 1 bsvo 
come into contact, Indians have great talents and 
capacity and if they show more enterprifS they 
should DO able to improve the eoonomio resourees* 
of their countrjr and raise their standard of living.'^ 
Mr. Kadono visited Indian bazars and saw th^ 
method of business# 

He said: *I find that Japanese textiles £11 s good 
space in your shops but as regards other mst£ia]» 
1 am surprised to find the extent to whicli 
Csechoilovakian goods find a market In IndUu 
Considering the bold this European country bas- 
on the Indian market^ I think ft Is hard on poor 
Japan to be made to suffier. * The sysrem In 
Indian basare is dlfTerenl from that in Japan, t 
suppose the olimate has s lot to do wiSi tt,^ 
Mr. Kadooo finally refenred to the result of the 
present visit. He said: ■*Over forty of us who hive 
come this time will go back having understood India, 
better." 


WAR and l ERRORISM. 

Speaking at the Areiiitice Day Dinner at the Grand 
Hotel, C^cuttOj His Excellency Sir John Anderton 
Governor of Bengal, said ; '' 

** The evidence that you have given me of your 
continued confidence and support cannot |ii1 to be * 
source of encourage men t and strength to the Head of 
a Government engaged in a struggle which though It 
could not ppisibly be dignified by the name of wai- 
has something of the chaiaccer of art aroi^ confiiet, 

I have sometimes amused my self in the leisure 
momenti which a Governor enjoys by comparing 
the sort of fightwbich my GovemniEfiE Is cireying 
on against teworism with war as we knew It 
to me that there are points of resemblance at well as 
of diiference: In real war' you know for certain who 
are your friends and who your enemies, fo thfe .ar COm 
conflict it U some times difficult to draw the'dlsuno* 
lion# That is a point of diderence# In both, non* 
combatants sometimes get In the wsy and can a 
source of embarrassment to those whom they 
would reckon as their feiends. But there fs this that 
can be said and 1 osj it with confident If we bring 
to this local conflicE of cure the qualities tfm eairied 
you to victory in the great war the firmness^ the 
resolution, the calm and balanced Judgments refusal 
to be ' defiected from one set course by panip 
counsclsi, to be eitlier unduly cast dowa by temporary 
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Kvenei mI u bo undul/. eUted tiT sucws*e9ithe 
isiyc cannot {)0.9«ibly be in doubt. Such a. conflicl, 
Jrke any war grtat or jnian, ia ultimately^ * test of 
quaJity.^MpaLidar.Gonn. 


: AFGHANISTAN TO-DAY, 

AigkanuUn to-day rcpreaentft a united oountiy 
where. In everr direction, one seea acgniofanew 
awakening, ana where all those in power are enga^d 
id drawing up a carefully thoughMiut programme of 
work that fue to be accompluhed befcre the next 
•tage of reforms la reached, state Sr Sycd Maswood, 
SvM SuUfman Nadvl and Sir M, Iqbal, in the course 
Qi a statement issued on their return from Afglianiataa 
whither they had proceeded to advise the Afghan 
authorities on the proposed Afghan University. j 

They add : “We have come back from Afghanis” ' 
tan convinced of the fact that if those at present in 1 
power are given an opportunity of working in peace ] 
for another ten years, the future prosperity cf the 
country will havre b^en: assured,^ The eignatoriee 
furdicr «ay that there is complete safety c? life and i 
property in the country, and that they were imprea^ 
aed by the very earnest manner in which all the 
Ministers were discharging their duties. 

Sir Mahomed Iqbal, fn the course oi an interview, 
observed that the Afghan Government was deter- 
mined to maintain law and order and friendly relations 
with the neighbouring cquntriea. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 

Pupdah and the Clotatef:-Oui quota tiau 
from the Bengatssf of the phrase **Furdah Nuns'* iFas 
evideutJy an error of ludgniebti Th» Indian Soeiat 
Re/iiTmer has taken the phrase literally, and writes: 

do not think that this Importatioa of purdah 
women fram the West wiU seticosly interfere with the 
movement cf women's emancipatioti |n India. But it 
wilt be certiuDly weLcctned by opponents of the reform, 
ei ehowlng that purdah has the sanction orOhristianity.” 
This only shows how careful one has to be In adopting 
Noncatholio terms for Catholio things. It is only a 
few religious erdem that keep strict enclosuref womea 
who ■ liter these orders do so qurte voluntarity; imd 
there is no physical compulsion to keep them within 
their enciosura This shows how entirely different is 
the '^Purdah" whick his the sanction of the OathoUn 
Church from the universal aocial custom that Indian 
reformers rightly critioise* There is no comperison 
between a very ewptional and always voluntery religioua 
vocation and a general custom imposed indlscrimioately 
on all womenfolk.— ZAif Ezantintr. 

Caloutta Hostel fop Dosroptod GIpIs:— A 
training hoitel for girls above a certain age, who are 
ofeeu found deserted in a big city like Calcutta, has been 
m. Icng^felt want, aUhough the problem has not been 
tackled with the dUigenoe mnd care tliat it deserves. 
It haa therefore been considered esseutial to establish a 
hostel, which «tU provicte t^e necessary training to a girl 
to earn her living. The rigours of caste and creed uso 
stand In the way of an enterprise of this sort* Ilia 
understood that the AU-Beagal Women'i Union, ^ 
which Her Highnets Maharanl Sucharu Devi of 
Ma3'urbhui j le the btvsldent, has taken up tbe matter in 
vit earnestness and has. been coUecUbg funds to found 
such an institution for Indian giris of over 16 years of 
an wLihout any restrictions of casta or emtd. A sum 
of over Re. 8,000 hat been eollecti^ for the ptapoee, 
Hant for the home hara almost been completed and it 
IS hoped that the hostel Wilt be opened by the' mlddla of 
month In one of the c^d military bamcka at Dun^ 
Ihin\. The training will include weaving, basket-makings 
plain noedlfr-woric, embroidery, eweeta and cake making, 
carpet making and fine laundry work* 


-THE'BAHK OF BARODl^ LTD; 

tJndd^ Ibe pekmia^ al avd ■ u^nwetel by tb# 

3ofBn™t Dt a a the itetuAje ot Gaebwav. 

C Bestriwid uidtt tb* Buoda Oompacite Aet III dI ti»1' k 

Hwin 

Dnar lie a (-^Beinbay, ' AbmedebaiS, IMaveail, Mebaanav 

Ctebbnl, Surat, Petted, Paien, Amretl, Bhavnegar* 

Bidbpur, Karied, Kalal, Kidl, Dwerfce, and Pett Oaba. 

CAPITAL AtlBSCRIBBD ... Re. de.eewoae 
CAPITAL PAID-UP , 30.00^000 

RESERVE FUND „ 30,73,eee 

BEftEOTOBS! 

Sir Lakibbel Samakiiie^ Kt., cCbelRoan), 

Sbetb Dtirgepraead Sbembbupnuad Laekeriii (MIIP 
Agent, Abmedabad, J 

Bbaekariae Vltbatdas Mehta, Eeq., M.A., ULB* 

JHegaiilal H, Kentavela, Esq^ M. A., (AgCDt,1lia Meband* 

mute Cok| Lt4L, Berode. > 

81 r, Glrdheiial Desabbal Parilcb, B.A; Beiwlft, 

Raj Ratna Bballal Da|lbfai) Amin. B. Ac, AL 9. €, W 
(Mueglaf Agent* Alembic Cbemtral Werlta Co., Ltd.^ 

Baioda.) 

Seth Pranaubblat Maratlal c (5bemck MIllOi LtiL- 
Atamedabed,) 

CoL 1C Shtf Raj Sidgb, BlA^ fl^alb Dewan, Barodai 

Atri £/h Mii3:uDular|CAieearS| Tata Seii%Ltd« Bombay,^ 

OOHBEIilT TXEfOBlt ACOOUbraa. 

With Bffwt from Utb April 1936, lateral pd deny belfeiieee 
IromBf. 6ca to El. ],d^,dOO will baelbnnd at ipweiiiLpor 
anxiam and on timie orvr Ba 1,0!},000 by vpvlal anasipa* 
menk He Intecwt vkilah dam not aoma la Ba, &. pec ball- rear 
Rlllbealkwad, 

STXED UEKiaiTB,. 

BseRved for lojiK « abotrl perlad* on twcnia vrbleh may be 
iawlatead ea ap^^iayon. 

LOA2!I3, 07ERDBAVTS ARD 0A3H OBEDlTE^ 

llu Back granta eoaommodatloTi m tecmi to be aiEan^ 
agalnKtEfV'jw enaiitiia 

The Bank ODdectakf ■ on babaU el Ite oenstitunti the oate, 
Onilody of Bhana and SeanrlUei and the DoUntlDn ol dlvidandi- 
aod Intenet tbaceon ; It alio nndortataa the aala and pnrobai* d 
0ffnnmie&t Bapv and all dMorlpUoDt nt Block at mndarato^ 
Bbargee partloiilim d whieb may » leamt on appUealfoiL 

BATJHQ3 bane PEPOaiTS. 

Dnmlla nnodTsd and rate ot Lnlenai on Sarlnn Bank aeoaonta 
end triage Bank dapnit aeoonntg baa Ima rednoed el 8| pv 
Inm lat NetTombw IbSl. Kals on efipllciebaiL 

0. E, EARULB* 
Ganaral Manager. 


THE SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, UMITED* 


Foitnfgfatlj BAHiDgy betw^ci* 
H MR Bombay, Karaobl and Caloutt% 

Burma calling at GaUc Tutiooriiv 
ColomlM and otber ob^ poet* 
according to demand, 

For Fieieht lod other penioului ipplf tx^ 

KA&ROTAM MORABJES k Co, 

Godami^Hoase^ 8U Sptott Roedi Bellard Estau^ 

tMMI, Bombay# 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

COrtablLUivd TtH 190ttJ 

irsoKX xhi cniuji ooiifajcim 40i 
n OT isei 
tt£AD OFPICBI 

ORIENTAL BinU)iNGS» BOMBAY. 

BaLUOH EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memoa SU 
AHMEOABADw 
BANDHA, 

Branches^' CALCUTTA. 

BARA BA2AII, CAICatTA. 
POONA, 

AAJKOT. 

SURAT. 

Capital Subscribed R& 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up ^ LOO,DOJOOO 

Reserre Fund » 1,00,00^000 

Ixindon Areata wThe Weatmlneter Bank, Ltd 
CUEEENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNT5L 
Imefcai it tHcmed on dtDj btUscea fioia Ki, 100 to 
Ea. 1,01^000 @ 1% pet ajumm, Inteteit on htlinrga in 
'SiceBi ol B«» 1^00,000 allowed only bf ipeeiil unDfameDtr 
No credit v31 be given b tcoonnti for btcreti mmountiti^ 
JO less eban Bx fi pear half yur. 

FUED DEPOSITS. 

Depoiiii US itoaived fixed for ens year or for abort 
period at rmtea of interest ftfaicb can be ucottiuiod nu 
nfplicatioQ. 

*■ SaringB Bank aocoimtt opened on CaTonmble tmnt, 
Rules on application.' Tbe Bank acta at Stecatet and 
TVuitee tmdtf Willi and Settlemcalt and ondataktt 
Tkeutee beazm geoatlly. Rulea inay be obtained on 
appUcatioa 

The Bank gnnti accoaunodation of inraia to be 
anaz^ged aKabtt api«oaed aecnrity. 

DOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS. 

Ibe Bank izndeitakea on behtif of iti Cooitituenta tbt 
nafe cottody ol Sbaret and &Knrit>ea and the ooJloctioo of 
^iaidead and mtenat iboeocb It aho undeitaket the Kala 
|tf id poaebue of Gonunniait paner and all deacriptboa of 
atDck ai moderate cbariet paAAOultEi of vhkh may bo bad 
43D applkatiOlL 

A, G. CKAT, 


YOU GAIN 

Much more than what you spend. 


TRY OUR WORLD-RENOWNED 

Atank NIgrah Pills 

Rppee Gne 32 Fills. 

TUB LEADING TONIC OF THE DAY. 

They emre coot tip adoa, liraixifa^ ctc> 
For full Paiiiculaj* oak for a copy of 

*Kam Shastra” 
sent gratis and Post-free 

Tbe Htank NIgrah Pharmacy. 
iastasRSf^KstlilawAf. 

BOMBJ.T OrajciJ— KALBADRYI KOAD, 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CCH)PERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

BRiP OFFteS; xpilkBMil, Bvaat. 

BBLBGSm 

Vlramiain {ptatikt AkM 
«atk«i> 

Dbulta fOlMHet Waal 


Baiuutl (OUtftet iki i na ) 
IslaB w cblatrlat SataraS 
KanM C a ■ 1 


koc n o i n f „ . 

kapariaM (MMct Ahaiai. 

Mnr] 

< - - i 


. . CDIatrtct Tkaaal 

PalEhar t « * % 

ICalyan ( m ■ k 

CEHrtfkt 5bDla^> 



.PlREOrOBS 


fitrOhiuitWI T.tfdita, 

Blx lAtabhal Samaldiki, 
Itadhowiia D, Thaatitaii^y, 

B. O. Bi^., 

Q. P. klimliikvar, i:aq, 

O. E. Dmdbu, 


Biol V.G. fall, 

V* y. earad, Siq., 

R tL Bajab.badw, 

P. H lAxmaibwaa^ 
a iLQaodbl, 

Aw Bataadar a f , yRiidikarb 

7. L, HabMt, 


EH4EB f31PITlL>- 

{ PnBf PtU) » 

1 DEFOem iital for sh yaar aol iMt, of ln|« miltfli 

axaaaoifM Batai and rtbu fiartUBlam nay ^ * ‘ 

ttma. iba oadndgiiid. 

S fATBSSKT JCOOUNTS art ^ 

Bmlatirt and IndlTldiiaa Intanit li albnd n daUy bkUi 
art nmdlDf Ba. Me, 000, 

and liLl 

Baiii 


S. fidTlNGS B4HK DSFOSlTa art 

MnloB Dlnlmaia KOalbly hhla' 


baoHal 

A 


1 Imai IJw aodirtlfoadL 


Bratfei aiatrtaad on dfariclil anl rtbaa arwu «a IWb 
‘do ayplloaUoiL 


la bt 

i. fbaBaekflaaoHiantr OaoMUrt BvMlrt b 

Uw Bcmbay PMrtdrtiay, ea ihs MommaodaUea ml iha aigjgUat, 
Oa-cpafiUrt BrtiHIrt, Bombay prwlJrtiy. 

§4 taaaxtart an aa^lad ^i«tiar1y by O firm ot laoofwaM 
Aewurto^ bq 4 ymily ly a ^aalal Omaiimtnt 
Qaarlrtlj' rtiitwmli rt finaiHlal jrtlfiDa an paMlfMlnUrt 
** Bombay OrtvamiDt Oanert,** 

7A1RUNTB U JiRHri, 

Hanaglni Btnairt, 

THE 

CentralBank of India, Ld« 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Moony ia«nd witaly In tbma d^n bdap 
and wfann lyant muraely. It brin^ Ovnr whtlmbf 
dobti, worry, dirtmi. ind imhtitpbnHiL 

Makn themfiart m .niptinr tnvbf V opening n 

HQUB SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

«hh . bteMl <» ton, 

SAFE PEPOSIT VAULT 

Belbin hlrh^ A Stfn In n?^ the Sajii Dapotil 
Vniiltn cf Bombay^ yM pn mtyfnd lo iMt otM 
GAPE DEPOSIT VAULT, and TW «iD to 

onr Inroin M otiMrt doDt. 

S. K FOCHKHAbt A WALA, * 

Mmvifinf I>k'iee9f 
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TbeaShahabad Cement Company, Ltd. 

The Finest Fortlaad Cement, obtainahle in India. In use on the Principal* 
Railw^ays in Southern India^ Government and other important works. . 



PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPEClFtCATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days; 
Msdru Priildertoy md My tors H. £. H, ihe HUim't DtmlRlono i Ptoomi 

BEST & C0,p LTIXi ALLADIN Sl SONS, RASHID KHODADAD & C% 

SECemiEtABAD. Mlt Cau*. FOOItA* 

The Shahabad Cement Company, Ltd, 

“ BOMBAY HOUSE ” BOMBHY. ‘ 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT, 
easem 


The Indian Ladies 
Mag^azine. 

PUBLISHED ONCE IS TWO M0STII3. 

Editod loklj la tho iutorests of tha Woman ol 
hj Mbs. K, h* Harringtou 

&oad| Ohttpot, MiJras. 

.. . Et- 0. 

Bultotription (iadading PoBtago). 

Idoiid 8 8 0 

« „ Tontga 4 0 0 

(Sabtoribara tad OodtrjboUooi a^entl}' otodoc^ 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLYi 
Dealing with Social, Economies 
Political and Eellglotis Problems, 

PUBLISBEID PRICE 2 ANNAS, 


dwtuol Sudufi^tim ! JitEundj iSi, iff- ’ 
Fiirtignt ^0$^ FqU Jrt$, 

Sutscxiptioiu tnd all otliec CommiuikittiQai 
Bbauld bo tddtetsod to-^ 

the Manager, 

The Guardianf 
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NOTES 

Ati Academic War A foretaste of what we 
might expect from the proposed partitioning of 
British India into eleven statutory provinces, is 
furnished by the unedifying quarrel between the 
Madras and Bombay Universities over the admis- 
sion of students In their respective colleges* It 
would seem that an undergraduate from Bombay 
was refused admission in the Mangalore College 
affiliated to the Madras University* The Univer- 
sity Insisted on testing the student’s qualification 
independently of hts status gained in the Bombay 
University* He seem to have complained to the 
Bombay University, which thereu^n protested 
to the Madras U niversity* The latter seems to j 
have maintained that it had the right to decide 
for itself, whether a student, who sought admis- 
sion . to any College affiliated to it was qualified 
to follow the instruction imparted in it, and that 
the Bombay University could not interfere 
with its discretion. The Bombay University 
resented this as a violation of the principle 
of reciprocity, and passed a resolution de- 
^ barfing stu^nts from Madras from being 
admit^ to any of the Bombay Colleges. 
The Bombay University, however, has declared 
what really is a boycott of Madras students. 
At die same time, it. is certainly a hardship 
that several Madras men who came to Poona or 
Bombay expecting to be admitted to the instltu- 
tions here, should be suddenly told that owing 
to the difference between the Madras and 
Bombay Universities, they, were not eligible to 
fitudy in inslitutions in Bombay* This contro- 
versy, recalling the Jenkins’ Ear War, is what one 
may expect to sep repeated in many directions, 
and on a Urger scale, when the Indian Provinces 
undeVgo'the operation contemplated of in the 
new Reforms* 

Balhantsing India :^Sir Henry Lawrence, a 
member of the Indian’ Civil Service, India 
who rose to be an Acting Governor of 
Bombay, has issued a statement which we 


. I . 

reprint today, against what he calls the 
‘ balkanisation of Iiidia*’ involved in the 
White Paper scheme of splitting up British 
India into eleven provinces. ‘‘Europe,’^ he writes, 
is busy attempting to wipe out the barriers to 
prosperity caused by the uprising of so many 
petty states and their inter jealousy. Are we 
not now in India repeating the same disasttous 
error in the creation of new small states, which 
can have no hope whatever of establishing 
stable and competent government ? Thid Ts a 
very pertinent question, which we have ourselves 
more than once asked. We cannot help 
thinking that the scheme of cutting up British 
India into eleven statutory provinces can have 
only one idea behind it,, and that is ** after me 
the deluge ”* Sir Henry Lawrence wants the 
provinces of India to be made larger, and not 
smaller* He says that a financial breakdown 
can be averted only by reducing the number of 
separate governments “with their inevitable 
tendency to profit by extravagance^'* We 
have no objection to this suggestioii. Sir 
Henry Lawrence does nnt make it clear 
whether he wants British India to continue to 
be a unitary government as it ts now. If he 
does, we think the scheme is not a bad one, 
though we should think that it is not necessary 
to undertake the re-distribution of provinces as a 
preliminary condition to constitutional reform. 
If he does not, our objections to the division 
proposed in the White Paper will equally apply 
to his proposal also. 


Conununal Problems: — We referred in a 
leading article in the Rtfcrme^ of October 7 
to Lord Reading’s observations regarding 
the relations between the religious comn^u* 
nicies of India, in his article on “Constitutional 
Reform*’ in the American Quarterly, Fonign 
Af/aiics, In that article the ex-Viceroy^ spoke 
of “deep and fundamental 'antagonlsrhs between 
the great communities of the country*** Wc 
referred in to the statement of 

Census ^mmlssioner of India that, in seve^ 


ral places in the Punjab, it is difficult to distln- 
between Hindus and Muhammadans. 
The Punjab is a predominantly Muslim province* 
In other provinces where Muslims are 
minorities, the difficulty is still greater. Muslims 
speak the same language, the same vernacular 
as the Hindus, they dress in the same way, 
and follow the same or similar customs in 
their social life* The ex-Viccroy said in his 
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article that ‘^for generations and centuries these 
great comosum ties have remained sharply aepe- 
rata from each other in many of the most 
Vital thingdti ofC life/* Scots of instances 
can be given where, in vital matters, the 
Hindu and Mahommedan coimnunlties were 
and arc closely associated* One of the most 
remarkable instances is in the sphere of 
music; In the tomb of Nizaniuddin, near 
Delhi, Hindu and Muaalman musicians hold 
a weekly musical concert in honour of the 
saint; Another instance is furnished by the 
annual Tansen festival in Gwalior, which was 
celebrated a few days and a short report 
of which we publish in another column. At 
this festival, Hindu and Musalman musicians 
psrtidpated and as the report say sr the f estiva] 
began with a hankoikat which is a story from 
the Hindu Furanas toM to (he accompaniment 
of music, and ended with Muslim prayers. 
Fundamental religious differences are not incom- 
patible With communities living leather tn 
^ace and harmony, as has been the case in 
Indian On the other hand, fundamental religious 
agreement between the Jews and Christians, and 
Jews and Musalmans, have not prevented them 
from occasional clashes as lo Germany and In 
Palestine^ 

ProL EJastein ciad War: — Prof, Einstein, it 
would aeern, has revised his opinioti of mili- 
tarism and war, in view apparently of the anti- 
Jewish policy pursued in Germany, We print 
elsewhere an open tetter to him published as a 
le^et in Wgrlst Tomarrsm of New York, 
Referring to hb unconditional opposition to War 
in 1929, World Tomowr<m writes: "They 
were sane in 1929, they are sane in 199^* Their 
rationality thousands of war resisters, the world 
found, unshaken, will continue to attest. 
Without bitterness, though with profound sorrow, 
these men and women will cease to follow you, 
They will, on the contrary, equip themselves 
even more .vigorously, .unblinded against mili- 
tarism and war; militarbm, as international as 
disease; war .as ubiquitous as death,*' 

'*At Wari*J — We reprinted last week a passage 
from the speech made by Sir John Anderson, 
Governor of Bengal^at the Acmbtice Day Dinner 
at Calcutta, So far from >claiming that hb 
measures for the suppression of terrorism have 
been successful, Hb Excellency described his 
Govemment as engaged in a war, with the 
dlffeienoe that, -whale in a war you knew who 
your enemies were/ la the campaiga against 
terrorism you did not The. Govemment of 
Bengal, of thb difference, has considered 

itself justified m treating Hindus as such in the 
affect^ areas as Its enemies, actual or potential, 
and' in imposir^ galling restrsetioos on their 
movements. The Secretary of State for India 
cited the Queen’s Proclamation, which has been 
almost forgatten, la justification of according 
Domimon subjects a privileged position In India 
under the Reforms; There is a clause in that 
Proclamation which runs as foUows; “We 


declare It to be our Royal wHl and pleasure that 
none he In any wise favoured, none molested 
or disquieted, by reason of their religious faith 
or observances.'* It Is true that moat of the 
anarchtsts am Hindus. But what proportioa do 
they form of the total Hindu population? If 
many anarchists are Hindus does it folbw that 
all Hindus are anarchists ? How else can you 
justify measures subiecting aU Hindus as such 
in the areas conoemed to harassing restrictions ? 

The Secretary of State evidenriy concurs with 
the Bengal Government Jn this lo^cal perversion, 
for he told the House of Commons on the iSth 
insL In reply to a quesllon about the meaiures- 
taken to e^pe with anarchic vlalcnce in Bengal, 

“that steps have been taken to control the 
movement of Hindu youths,** 

Tagore In fiambay ;--'Dr Rabindranath Tagore ^ 
who arrived In Bombay on Thursday with some 
students from Shantmlketan with a view to giving 
dramatic performancea, has issued an appeal 
in which he explains that he has undertaken- 
the present visit with the purpose of raising 
funds for hii International university, Vbw^ 

BharatL He writes have done all in my 
power and, therefore, have the right to claim 
help from my countrymen by way Of reUevlcig 
me from a burden that Is daily growing painfiu 
for me to bear. Year after year 1 am called 
upon to meet Urge deficits from my nearly 
exhausted resources supplemented by casual 
donations collected at the risk of my ■ health 
and of an utter neglect of my vocation as a. 

Iitera^ man. We have even been driven to- 
curtail the expenditure of our institution almost 
to the verge of mutilating some of its important 
features," ViJwa-BharaCi has attained worldi 
fame as a centre of Indian culture and we 
trust the Bombay public will respond genetously 
to the appeal of the Foet, 

American Reco^sltion of Rusilg;— The recogni- 
tioo by the United States Goverament oftho 
Soviet regime in Russia, is an event ofmtic^ 
significance. Ten years ago ^ Russia waa 
untouchable, unspe^ahle, unapproachable^ to 
Europe and America, Evei 7 attempt was- 
made by the latter to isolate and destroy thp 
Soviet Government Its complete collapse was 
confidently predicted and hourly expected,' 

Every method of propaganda was emplyed to 
dlsciedlt Russian leaders. It is surely a ptoof 
at least of the -tenacity of these men that in 
spite of all this they have won recognition at 
the hands d her worst dlstmctom Mmathlng 
like this has also happoted the case, of 
the Fascists in Italy, It is sure to be the aamo' dr.com 
with the Nazi regime la Genoany* The great 
thing is to pay no attention to yilific a fion, 
fmsrepresentaJjon and abuse, and to perfevere 
in the course marked out by our^lvea without 
allowing ouredvea to be distracted ah tO' 
the right or to the left. *Take your stand Upon 
a great idea**, said Emereon, “all the worid will 
come to you.** Hiskny amply attests the^ 
truth of this great sayu^. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND MISSIONS, 

A valuable coninbxttlon to the subject of the 
future of Missions in India has been made by 
Dr, CUHbrd Manshafdt^ of the Nagpada 
Neighbourhood House, in his new book 
‘Christianity In A Chai^ngr India,”*' Dr, 
Manshardt recognises that ‘^ristiam^ has 
in time past ten too much of a dividing 
force and too little of a co-operator " ‘‘We have 
worked upon the assumption that we alone 
carry the medicine to cure the world’s ills, and 
we have refused to call In experts of the 
non-ChfiStiaii religion for consultation. We 
have toooften,'^ he writes, “and we must confess 
h in humility, chosen the wrong way of making 
Christian converts. We have o^red induce- 
ments to men to accept our religion, and we 
have violated individual personalities.” He 
protests against the money handed out by some 
missionaries to outcaste converts, condemning 
It as another link in the chain of dependence 
The church, too often in India, has be«» the 
creation of foreign enterprise and foreign capital. 
Dr, Manshardt, ns ^ one who is anxious to see 
that Indian Christians are Indian as well as 
Christian, places em^^asis on the need for 
aelf-suppoit and Indianisation of worship. 
Approaching the subject from the point of view 
of the advanced missionary thinker, Dr. 
Manshardt, on questions of architecture, music 
and worship, takes up an almost identical 
stand to that of the author of the ^'Chinese 
Appeal to Christendom” to" which we have 
referred in these columns. Dr. Manshardt 
points out that the scope of mission work has 
been considerably extended. It now includes, 
for instance, rural reoonstructton work. The 
book in the main is an elfort to popularise the 
the conclusions of the Hocking Report and in 
in One point It makes the same mistake, 

Df, Manshardt, as an American mission 
worker in India, has found a method of working 
in r this country in cooperation with men of 
other religions and he points out that this has 
chiefly been possible, t>ecause the cooperator 
places emphasis not upon winning men to his 
faith but upon helping them to live the good 
Ufe. It is dl^dt, however, to understand his 
analysis of the American missionary’s '^unenvl* 
able position in India*V ''He was there”, he writes, 
“as a guest of the British Government, and as 
agues^ he bad obtain obli^tiofisto hla host Each 
American missionary, before cnterlr^ India, 
must elgn a declaration of neutrality 
in regard to political afikira."^ The position, 
Dr. Manshardt points out, is further complicated 
by C^vemment grants-in-ald received by several 
mission institutions on their educatianal 3 id& 
It is, perhaps this which has caused the 
American missionary worker to r^ard himself 
M a guest of the British Government rather 


I than of l^e Indian people. A strict observance 
of the principle of . neutrality would imply totak 
abstention from the political activities of th^- 
cmin^ in which the worker has launched hi* 
activities. Dr. Manshardt’k interpretation of 
neutrally w^ he tells us, evolved out of 
a discussion with an acting Governor of Bonlbay^ 
who dehfied k as ^‘being as fair to the Government 
as to the Nationalists” We do not see why 
a social and religious worker should feel called, 
upon to express ati opinion on any side*' 

PoHttc% we should have said, lay very much, 
outside his sphere of activities and the moment 
he feels inclined to enter into the political life of 
the country, his utility as a mission worker is 
bound to depreciate We have no reason to^ 
expect, on the other hand, that all missionaries 
will as a group follow the satine political ideals 
in India any more than they do in their 
own countries. But here the oondirions now 
prevelant make it easier for workers to throw in' 
their lot with the Government The active 
help some of them render ki ^- the shape of 
propaganda in their own country has tended 
to make the group suspect among nationalists* 

It IS conceivable, of course, that a missionary 
may feet called upon to condemn particular 
actions of both Government and the Nationalists, 

But this generally speaking is tare and we agree 
with Dr. Manshardt that too often the mission 
worker is overanxious to commit himself to 
one side or the other. 

Fatbar Basesach on Birth Central ^In his 
speech at the Madras Rota^ Club^ which is 
reprinted elsewhere, Rev. rather Basenach^ 

Madras, has not repeated his argument at 
the Catholic meeting, some weeks back, that 
Abraham Lin coin and Benjamin Franklin would 
not have been bom if their parents had 
practised birth-control. At the Madras Rotary 
Club, the Reverend Father took a broader 
line, and one which It, Is easier for ordinary 
people to follow. We are unable, however, to 
agree with him that . birth-control should be 
discussed more as a religious and moral ad 
than from the economic point of view. The 
real cause of the hi^ birth rate in. India is, as 
suggested by Dr, Hutton himself, the very low 
sta^ard of life of the people. In Europe, as the 
Census Commissioner has shown, the rate has 
fallen progressively with the rise of the standard 
of life. The same thing, as he himself suggests, 
will happen in India, But instead of pleading for 
measures to raise the econoTnio and educational 
condition of the people, the Census Cdmmissioneedar.corn 
has recommended the curUdlment of the popular 
tion by means of birth-control I This la very like 
fitting the head to the cap. The contention oC 
" Mother ” whose article on the same subject we 
reproduce from the Htiavuda that the probteois 
of too frequent pregnancies is an acute one 
amongst middle dass families, is precisely^ what 
we tainted out la our leaditig article in the 
Be/ormfriA the llth November* 
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OUR TRIP TO AMERICA— XL 

Tlie Stale of tniDaii hu thi«e Univenitie^ 
Tlieee ue the UnivEnltjr of Chiaipik the Noctb- 
Western Univenitf and tbe Univmnf of 
ProlesM^ Bndoo Idfidtj took me to the Nordl 
W^atern wukii is shout tblrtf mika 

disunt (mm Chicago . Ha ta tbe author of «a 
intoroating book recendy tmbtihbed ilealiitg with 
the latest ^dcvelopmenti In India and the Fsf £a^ 
ina'brpad sympathetio aptrit. The North Wettera 
Univeraity baa e College of JoumiUBoi which it 
re^rded aa one of tbe best In the United Statea. 
WbCQ 1 was In Amerioa I lead of a adteme to 
aoulgamate this wilh ^ the Schohl of Jouroalisoi of 
Chioago University. We met a^numbv of people 
iDuch interemed te ' India at Ptofeswr Bradoifi 
bonwk The .Univerglty has a Urge and stelkeqmpped 
library whtre for the Ent time I saw the bulk of 
the work of fetching and canning booka bdng done 
by machinery. A slip of paper with the naroea of 
the books required U inserted in a tube whkh carriea 
ft to. the below or above Tvhere the books; are 
keptt ^ In ^ few minutes they , are brought up aoi 
deposited on a counter by a grid cnoving on a tevolving 
band. Aa 1 Was standing, several Vbtuenea i? 
the Jttdian S&dai Rt/itftfttr were tumbled on the 
table by this means, Tbe library has all the 
fenportaot newspapere and magaainei of India hted. 
1 nodcod among them the J/indu of Madfas, the 
j&Niifrr of Allahabad, the TW^Jte of l^boEe and the 
Likirty of Cakutta. Tbe Moderm has a. 

prominent place among Indian periodicals. Hie 
Library has also the latest Indian bookSi In ft 
aeems to specialise in India, 1 have siooe s^geated 
to student^ Indian and Amerfcaf^ that Library of 
the Norto Western Univemity is the beat place where 
they can get up-to4ate information on Indian aHaira. 
Tboe are a good £ew of them engaged In atudka 
relating to India. 1 reoalt a girl graduate at Chicago 
nailing on mo for eluoidatkai of several passages 
to isrtlctes in the ranging over many 

years. She was writing a thesis on India based 
wincipally, she told me, on materials furnished by tbe 
Rijbn/urm Dr. Bradon in his book has also quoted 
fioefy from the Many f^nds in America 

Spoke in appreoiatioa of the P0f>pard9an attitude of 
the R^Jbnatr on aU questions Of the day and itt wide 
ran^ of interest. Dr, Fisher wrote that tbe 
ImbQM S^ai R^^tter is having a profound 
influeDoe in select ci^es in Ammka. 

1 made a courtesy call on the Mayor of Cbkago 
before leaving. I expectet^ in view of the shootiog 
to death of bis immediate predecessor, that the vast 
Municipal Build ingv would be doMly guarded by 
armed poilciL But I did not see a slngk armed man 
about the place. We were taken through a 
number of rooms into a lai^ ball whoo a group 
of pasons were sittiiig rounda table chatting. 1 took 
them to be persons who like myself had come to see 
the Mayor and calculated fiow long 1 would have 
to wait tin he would hti able to receive me alter 
disposing of tbew earlier caUeri, 1 bad .hardly 
waited for k eoui^e of minute^ bowcVCTp wb^ eme 
Ilf the group^ came towaids He was the Maym^ 
Ho a gigantic man with an Irisb name; Kelly, 
iT 1 miSLake not, and he made a short speech of 
teekxxne as he abode hands with me. After a few 
formal words I lef^ A rDCSsenger followed us and 
Wanted to know to whom in India tfan Mayor should 
write: aokoowl^gkg the oourtesy of this vi^ b Das 
PupU laughin^y told him that the Mayor should 
write to the ViccrojF of Ihdiaas Gaadh^ was in jaO L 

Marshall Field^s Is perhaps tbe targest ^porium 
of its Mod id America.- Its [sembea extend over 
many acito and Ite, diSeient sections are aa largo as 
sireeti^ and art^ ,1 think numbered an snob. 
Anything and everything can be bad hero 


» toy worth m few cents to articles . worth many 
t^undt of doHars, Hte Supcrntetidofit who 
Ki^ly aocompanied ot during om of our visits to 
Ejw empcrluoi, totd us that their nayn^ 
on the busy season nui up to Efbeen thousand white^ 
inoidjmry tbste they had !0;000 employees Wa 
raw d^t or nine w o men engaged in ms^y taking 
down the namet and addresses of oustotfiera in 
oroer to keep In touch with them. There ate iiw 
numoable elevators^ ordinaiy and exprass, to tak^ 
you to tbe diEerent ftoora, But thaseoalator wa4 
a MW thing wbkb we saw bore. It is a stairoase 
which you have 110 need to ohiub as It revotves and 
puts you xlown where you want. One can apeml 
several hours watching the pto|^e getting up and 
down the escalators— ttli so like a pteture; 

Kcdarnath Das GupU is om of the outstandinf 
figures ta our molkclions of Chkag^ He hae 
bis headquarters In Loodon and New York divfd[i]|; 
bis time between tbe two ooatinents. He haa 
been ahientfeoni India for sixteen yrara When tht 
news of Mr. Sen-OuptaY death reached America, Dai 
GupU said that he was the last tond be bad in IndU 
and hie death broke the only link he had with It 
Gupta was with us every tnoming and ou 
most evcfkiegh He does not Lke to tipetk of paat 
events bu( he gave me glirapues of bis varied oaracr 
and his contacts with many of tha fimlnent men of 
India. He had amusing storica to tell of many m 
them hut there was out a trace of ocnsoricusnets hi ' 
any of them. Ho hiacenties all over Europe an| 
tbe United States which have for tbdr ob^t thi 
proenution of Interest In and knowl^lge of Indiad 
culture. American feiends apoko with respect and 
even aEeotlon of him In Chicago aa alio In New 
Yorto He is a devotet^ If 1 may ray so, of Gandhi} 
and, SI the outward sign of the inwanf grace, tw 
wean a Gandhi capi 5ii^ coming to India we am 
him a consignment of these che^ and oonvenicnt 
head coverings which be wanted for bis frirads. Das^ 

Gupta was toe moving spirie of the World 
ship of Faiths, £nlast many difiicultiH and. 
disoouragements he persevered and, with the help 
of bis coUeague Mr, Charles F+ Wetter/ 
carried it to success, His friendly servioef to oS 
did not cease when we left Chlcaga He mide atf ^ 
rangements for our veil to Washington ; and, durktf 
our second stay in New York, niucb of our pfograntm* 
was drawn up hr him, We are deeply Indebted tf 
Kedamath Das Gupta for bis invaluabte friendly officei 
to us during tbe latter half of our visit to Anu^foa. * ^ 

We were delighted to see bur old frteix^ J>. T, CL 
Khandwala, in Qiloagoi, He was ss active In his JnteV 
leotual iocetests as ever snd had nude a wide Circle of 
frtends snd acquainunees amongst University ProTeat 
SOTS and students, during bis four years dooildle Id 
di^rrent parts of the country. He h^ visited several 
States and had acquired an Intimate knowledge of 
tbe condidocis of life In them. He bad made biirtMlf 
fodep^^ of hotels and boarding bouses by pfepaa*^ 
ing every day hu Mdtkdi (with peas In default ot 
which With miO^ curds and fruit fumished him wjti 
ail ho needed way of tneaia. He was fookti# 
healthkr and happier than when X saw him lait £ 

Bombay, 

Ftefessor S L, Joshl came up to Chicago for tb^ 

Haskell Irtstitute, He ISj 1 beUevc^ oneoftbefew ar.COm 
Indians wbo am full Ftofesstes in an Amerioao 
University He is doing much directly and fodue^^ 
to difiuse interert In Indian cultum b Amakal 
1 found bis suggestiona ve^ helpful though ' 
dkl not agree m matters ProfosM Josbl urg 
Kan^koti to ranajn behind for six months aafluru 
her thatdw oould do a for of work for India 
tfaeStatea, 

Susettoba ostomliaeil Frennlv gtrf who ' 
y ftniakn ti*a cfltistant compamotr m Chicago. Sbe weo] 
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about with in an Iiidian wi wldi tbe kunkum mark 
on hcf forcbead. At first Kamakotl waa rather 
dotibtful aa to how tbe tranaformation would be taken 
tf the people around ua. There was little 
need fof it however, for every aie seemed 
quite pleased with tbe new coeCume, Some 
other girls wanted to be initiated in tbe mysteriea of 
the lari. SuSette learnt the art in a couple of da^s 
and the le fn a ^ position to carry on the sartorki 
propaganda among the young women of Chicago. 
She regularly attended lectures. She told ue one 
day that a lady who sat next to her was under 
the impression that mf turbao was meant to cover 
complete bafdnesa. I wish it wore true as it wouid 
save the iroiible of having a hair-cut eveiy two or 
three weeksu 

' Mr« Hamblin was a Missionary in a village near 
Kolhapur some years ago. He to come to see 
fne and we had long talks on Indian problems includ- 
ing that of Christian Missionj in this country* One 
dayJie wrote to me that he had made up his mind to 
retire from the Mission, He said he would much 
tike to come back to India but without Mission 
afHliations. He called on me at Chicago* His 
first remark was i You were against Missions to 
your country but you have yourself come on a mission 
to my country.'* I replied 1 was not there to 
make proseiyt^ 1 Mr* Hamblin Cold me he bad a 
Church in Michigan and a congregation of liberal- 
minded people* We much regretlw in the pressure of 
engagements we missed the pleasure of seeing the 
Hamblins In their home some fifty miles from Chicago, 
One of the new acquaintances 1 made at Chicago 
was tbe Bev, Alvah Hugh Laurence* Pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chur<^ Brook, Indiana* He has 
devised a scheme which he calls “A Project in 
Character Train ing,** He explained it to me and sent 
cne A copy of a booklet or deserlbiing it. He thinks 
that the scheme can be adopted in an countriof * I had 
a general rcticn that American Pastors outside the 
great cities were too aelf-Hcentred to take any interest 
in the world outside, Mr* Laurence did much to 
remove this pcejudice. He was a broad-minded man 
intent on helping all humanity by his schemes 

The Chinese are excluded from the States by the 
Emigration law. But they teem to play an indispeiv 
sable part in American economy, chieHy as laundry- 
fuen* But for them New York and! Ch^go will go 
uawashed* There is a China Town in both cities 
and Chinese restaurants are much patronised by 
American, We went to one of these for our meals 
In Chicaga The room was full of gueats* Hume 
askrd for chopsticks but the Manager smilingly 
pleaded that they bad none on the premiaea. 

The weather was very hot in Chicago- Deaths 
from heat were reported from New York, We asked 
the Hotel for fans* They were very sorry hut they 
had bted but could not find any in all Chicago 1 
I was talking to a well-infbrmed American ftlend 
about Presidential deotions in the United States, 

I asked him if it was posiihle Ibr a poor man in tlUa 
great Democracy to oecoiue President* He replied, 
S would be very diflicuit, adding after a momenfs 
thought that there have been some cases of men 
who were not wealthy being elected to the oGfioe, 
for Instance, President Wils^ '‘What happens in 
such cases ?“ I asked. He replied, “Their friends 
help them.** 1 teminded him ^ the attacks 
maw on Mr. Ramsay Macdonald during hts first 
Premiership ftw having aooeptod the gift of a 
mttor oar fom a wealthy fmnd* The Amerioad 
view, 1 added, seemed to be difierent m such mattery 
^ friend laid his hand on my sboulder and said ; 
*^he only diSeronce it that what we do openly 
here they do prlvatdy in the old country * 


We were sorry we could not accept several invL 
tatlons amongst them a veiy kind one to visit Harvard^ 

ICJL 

MV DEBT TO DR- R, A HUME- 
(By Wilbur S, Demenc) 

We arc living ui days of great perplexi^ and the 
Christltn mis^nary ij finding that his sphere 
of work Is not separate fconh the general situation 
of uncertainty. The industrial depression has worked 
havoc with missionary finances, Tbe givuig up of 
frultftd projects is not an easy task for those who 
have given their lives to the building up of such 
projects- National introap^tion ici the West has 
led, among other factors, to a gradual decrease 
missionary interest. The rising tide.of communalism 
in India^ and^ to some extent, of nationalisiii, ofiers 
new developments that claim attention and necessitaie 
icadjustments. At a tims like this, k is hetpftit 
to recall to tbe mind certain fundamental attitudes 
that are Just as essenfial today as they were a 
hundred years ago* 

During tbe past two and a half years, it has been 
the writer’s privilege to reside in the bungalcw whei? 

Dr- R- A Hume lived and worked for h^f a centmy- . 

To follow in such a tradition an^ to attempt to 
carry out hia ideals, as a community missionary^ 
have not been easy- But to have a share in the 
fruitage of his work has been a constant inspiratioir 
and a continumg challenge. Dr* Hume was not only 
a great missionary; he was also a man with a great- 
heart, and bU infiuence is ever fresh in the minds of 
those who knew and loved him, I am glad to 
acknowledge my daily IndebtcdnEss to Dr. Hume,. 
and 1 de^re to share with readeis of the 
some of bis outstanding qualities that have meant 
so much to me. 

One of Dr, Hume's greatest gifts was his spirit of 
friendlinass. Every one was quickly swept into the 
circle of his geniaJ kitidliness, whether people in- 
positiens of le^ership or those living in obscurity^ 

His contacts were world-wide but never officiouSp 
Ho was the ideal peac^inaker, combtently swkJng: 
to bridge the gaps of misunderstanding and prgudice; 

He once the remark that he wished that the- 
wtttd ^peace-maker' might be written on his tombstone: - 
It was because Dr, Hume saw the good in p^ple* 
that be was able to rrunister to them ao effectively 
and to bring the good out of them. 

My first wedc in India, in November 1913, 

Spent in the home of Dr, and Mrs, Hume. From 
that day to this, their homt has always been to me- 
the symbol of beauty and culture* The front door 
was ever open with its hospitable welcome, and ncr 
one could spend a few hours in that home witbour 
being lifted to a higher plahe of spiritual living,. 

The writer recalls, with a smile, numerous instancea- 
when casual Indian visitors were brought to the 
table at short notice and asked to share the^ 
family mcaL Momentary emharrassment quickly 
disappear^ in the aimosphere of good fellowship,. 

Some years ago a young missionary couple spent 
the first few months of their Indian sojourn in the^ 

Hume home, while studying MarathL They later 
bore testimony to the fact that during alt that 
time never once bad they heard disparaging recaarks dl' COrn 
made conoeming fetlaw-workers* Who could' measure^ 
the spiritual infiueiioe of such a borne f 

Another vivid memory is that of Dr- Hume's intef^ 
lectual eagerness. I fri^uently sought opportumtie*' 
to visit the Hume home In order that 1 mi^t peruser 
the new books which would invariably be feimd on 
the living room table. They would bo bociks ocoomi- 
ingreli^, theology^ poetiy, history and kmdred' 
stS^ts* My first mtroductioii to the study, oE 
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locliui was through Dr, Hume whose eothu« . 

for such studies was contagious Ko subjocl ] 
■ecoisd outside his range of thought. Whether it 
was a quci^oa hf hnissiooary policf or sA loiportant > 
evimt in work! poUtba^ Dr. Hume mauitaicied an 
attitude of eager iptarst. The writer alweji hniod 
hue r^j to receive new suggesttons. He thus symbo- 
fixed for me Ihc mind, condnually growings and 
never sadsfied with the staiat^ 

A third qualitf which always imEaessed tne was 
his -loyalty to coovictionL 1 do not recall that 
Dr, Hume ever hesitated to express hit honest opmlont 
■lo matter how dl^ult the occasion might b& He 
had the capacity fbr leaderjbip to a rare degree end 
was prepared to defend his viewpoint against opposi* 
tioii. During ooe of his furlough periods in Arnica 
he becanse the centre of ccnireveray because of 
sotne Outspoke remarks about the Chdattan message 
to India. Yet through it all he kept his poise and 
did not allow btmsdf to become bitter when subj^ected 
so critidsm. He knew that he had a missioti in lih: 
and his loyalty to this mlsstoa never wavered. Yet 
he was ever ready to teach rcasonabie aji^ustnients 
with oth^sv firmly Delieving that practical compromises 
are the path ol wisdom. 

A fourth well-known characteristic of Dr, Hume 
was his sddse of humour. For him to see the funny 
side of an incident was aperTeetty natural proccaa. 
By ecpressioc^ gesture, or wixrd, he omild keep hla 
audience convulsed, his ample fund of stories being 
always available^ Many of these stories a re stili 
doing yeotnan service throughout his circle 
•of fnends, UndoubDsdly his r^y wit endeared 
him to his assocUtesi) and his ablLity to enjoy a good 
joke smooched the psth of many a eoofeiencc. 

Filth, 1 bare often crawn inspiration fretn Dr, Hume's 
breadth of outlock. He maintained no mental compart'* 
meats. With officials it was his custom to be on 
deadly terma. He fraternised with people of every 
community and found time to supp^ a variety of 
good causes. When the quesdon of church urUou 
came to the &ont, ^ threw himself enthusiaffioally 
into the task of organizing the North India UnltoQ 
Church, beocming its first moderator. The National 
Missionary Society owed much to his wise counsel 
and sympathetic interest. Free from cramiung preju^ 
dloe^ and anxious to share in all whpleaome movements 
Dr, Hume couM bo couated upon to lead a helping 
hand. 

Sixth, this brief appreciation would not be com- 
plex without a reference to thd simplicity of his 
prayed life. The story goes that once at the dinner 
cabte^ after saying grace, he was reminded by an 
absent-minded member of the family that grace 
had'not yet been said, <AU rights, he remarked, *we 
will say anotheri, and proceeoed to do without 
aHectatloh, He could drop into prayer without the 
idighteat ,effort, cairying others with bito Into the 
presence of -His H^venly Father, Possessing a 
C^Ut-tike spirit it was but natural that he sh^td 
live close to his Father and seek His guidance at all 
timea It was because he had found God that be 
ooutd share Him with others. Whether by interview 
jjr with pen, he had a genius for personal evangelism, 
Df, Mahle of the Baptbt Board once remarked to 
the writer that Dr, . Hume had no in the art of 
getting cJoK to the Indian heart, . 

If I were asked to mm ‘ up Dr. . Hume's notable 
qualities and tbe significant ^ bis contrihutioa to 
India, I yrould apply to him, I tblnk| the term fortward- 
looklng, . He was a pioneer, calLIng to the rest of us 
to join him id ' the search for the good His 

readiness ,lo' witness ‘ for . fiia Master^ did not 
impair hU apprepiatlon of concrete realities aui^ as 
icw hodfhf 8 Uad, across the 


a rt3ult,:‘t?ro,rowt of P« 
as a XeStimpny Id 


E Df, Hume were alive today, be would doubtlem 
be wi active member of the interaatiooal frildwship 
wtuch is doing its best 10 break down communal 
prejudioea. Those of us wbo are attempting to pass 
ou the torch dare not ignore our debt to those wIm* 
have preceded us. Dr, Humefs tnllueoce bi Ahmed* 
oagar cuotinues to be e atiiiiulatirijg foteei ur^ng ua 
fonvard to that day when the abuiSant life, ^ which 
Jesus told us, may find more adequate expireiioa io 
the lives oi men aad women everywhere, 

' THS INDIAN CHRISTIAN UARRIAGB ACT, 

The Editor, 

Imdia* Sficiai 
Sir, 

I have read with great interest the article In your 
issue of November llth on the Indian Christian 
I Marriage Aof and also the uevloui art tdei to which 
I rcterenceli made. Most Christians will sympsth Isa 
I with the writer la bb plea that Section CS of the Act 
should not be used for Durposes of pereecution or as 
an aid to proselytism. 1 am afraid, however, that the 
! writer has not fuUjr uodertlood the rtasoos which 
I have led misiionsriei to take up cases uadcr this 
sectioo, la the first place it must be admitted that 
every commuaity bss oertaiii rules of order to which 
its members should subscribe and if tb^ deliberately 
break these rule^ which have been framed In the 
interest of the commuaity itseiC they can hardly 
expect to escape the consequenoeSi Just as (n the 
case of the Sarda Act many high-minded Individuals 
believe that they are called upjo to bring to the 
notioe of the courts breaches In this Act heoauae 
of their dnastroua consequcnoei to Hindu Society, 
so missionaries and Indian Qkristtaa leaders believw 
that deliberate contravenriona oi S.*otioa 66 of thq 
Indian . Christian Marriage Act have dltastroua 
oofisa)ucnces for Cbriitiaa Society and «o cannot be 
easily condoned. For the lew cases that oome beforq 
the courts there are many more caaea In whbh 
the parties unwittingly ofended which are not dealt 
with in this way. 

1ft the second place It must be remembered that 
a breach oT the Act rendera the mifrmge null and 
void and enUils oooseduences on the partite 
tbemserves that may lead lo great evlla They do 
not always realise them at the time but I have come 
aoroes cases when the validity of a marriage has 
bc^fi questioned for this reason. 

Further, If the bride I* a Christian It Is neressaiy 
for her own protection that the tanetiod of the Act 
should be held In reserve,. lii some of the commu- 
nities from whbh Cbriitlans come the marriage 
tie is not so powerful as in the higher Hindu caites 
and we have found that If a Chnstlaa ^rt marries 
a Hindu according to Hindu usage she has no 
protection against desertion m the State 'does ndC 
recognise the marriages There Is no doubt a^ all 
that if the nusslonaries were to acquiesce In a wbole- 
sale evasion oCSectkm €S of Ibe Indian Chrlatiart 
Marriage Act It would be disastrous for many 
Christian girls who have no knowledge of the 
consequences o( tbeir -action and who are forced bjr 
their parents, often agauiit their own will. Into a 
Hindu marriage. 

1 have read carefully the deoUmns cf the Allahabad 
and Madras High Courta on this matlar and ii 
has idwaya fee&ied to me that from the point te 
view of the Act itself the Madraf High Court 
decisbn ja the -correct one. Ae long as the law 
remaliu. as it ts, ft is surely oot. to be expected 
that the Christian Chtuoh should condoiM; d serious 
breach of (be law wMch would In their <^ifrlioe result 
not only io general laxity in to murage but 

also in disastrous- cooeequenore .fpc many .ChrlsOan 
glfliL 
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Siuely the remedy m in the hands of Hindu Society 
if it would only agree to a genenU civil marriage act 
nuking neceesary the leg^itratSon of all mafriagee by 
a dvll authoriiy md iecuiing monogamy. 

In that caee there would be no need for a special 
legislation for different religioiis commtinitici and the 
ene Act would govern aU the oommunitiei and give 
the dvil protection necessary to both parties and to 
the children of the marriage. The Chdatiaii church 
cannot consent to the abolition of the protection 
afforded by tbie Act so long at the whole fx>sition 
in regard to marris^ remafr^ so uncertain as it is 
today for large section* of Hindu society. 

, If all the parsics to the marriage have made it 
perfectly clear that they are no longer members of 
the Christian church and there Is no question of the 
girl, who Is usually a minor, beir^ compelled against 
her will to accept the Hindu form of marriage, 1 do 
not think the church has any right to invol^ the aid 
of Section 6 3 and [ feel aure that Christian opinion 
will generally agree with the writer of the Articles In 
his contention upon this point. If in Other cases the 
parties wish to remain in the Christian churcbp as is 
usually the ca<<e in my experience, and at the same 
time contravene the church’s rule and the State's 
laws regarding marriaget d is surely unjust to blame 
miisioparics for resorting to the courts to stop a 
practice which they believe will be disiatrou* to the 
parties and to the community generally, 

1 have always had a great admiration for the 
Indian Sodai Re/armer and have been a regular 
subscriber for the past 25 years and I feel sure that 
you will understand that the position is not so simple 
aa the writer of the article ro^es out. 

Erode, Yours etc,, 

15 NovemtJcr 1933. | H. A Poplev- 

THE ACTIVE l.EAGUE, 

■ _ (By B. Bra.dpieldw> 

While the Dkarmament Conference goes slowly for 
K while, duo to the check given to it by Germany, 
other activUies of the League of Nations move apace. 

League men are setting about various tasks with 
no less vigour than before, perhaps even more. A 
well-known public man of America is immediately to 
take up his duties as High Commissioner for the 
refugees from Germany, to assist them In finding 
meant of livelihood; an Irish mao is making prepara- 
tions for his three years job as High Commissioner 
ol Dsnrig, a very delicate post just now; five notable 
' me n—Eoglish, French, Itatian, Spanish and Mexican — 
are on their way to the Gran Chaco to restore peace 
to Bolivia and Paraguay while five others are already 
Iti Leticia on the same mission for Colombia and 
^fu. These are amongst some of the most recent 
appointments to the army of League men at work in 
various parts of the world. 

At the present moment the Mandates Commission 
is In Aessiorr, putting Its usual searching questions to 
the representatives of the Mandate^ Powers on the 
Internal affairi and the welUbcing of the inhabitants 
of Syria and the Lebanon, oi the Cameroons and 
Tggclaud, of certain P^illo Islands and of Iraq up to 
last Autumn. The Central Opium l^rd h also in 
session dealing with stocks of raw opiuin, with exports 
of naicotio%' and with selaurc of smuggled goods. 
An Incer-Governmcntal Conference Is ^gaged in 
drawing up anagrtstment for providing refugees— 
Russian, Armenian, Syrian and Others — with more 
secured positions in the oountriea where they find 
thcreielvesj with access to courts, the right to educa- 
tion, liabiUty to taxation and so oo, and abo the 
granting of Nansen passports. 


Obviously there Is no slacking down of the LeagueTs 
general machinery, the committees and conferences of 
each week being all designed to cue and the same 
end, the friendly coHOperacion between uadoos which 
will make arms obsolete. 


WOMENS TEMPERANCE CONVENTION 
AT CAWNPORE- 
. (BvM,aV. FerRILU) 

The 37th annual meeting of the United FroVtr)c» 
Division of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union was held in Cawnpore on November 9th and 
loth, at the PresbyterUn Chuich. Thirty-six delemea 
and officers were present representing the local U^ns 
in Agia, Aligarh, Hardoi, Budaon, Kasgaoj^ Meerut, 
^luttra, Moradabad, Cawnpore Lucknow, and ra. 
ports were also received from Almora, Jhansi and 
Pithoragarh, In several places, Hindus and Moslems 
have joined forces with the Christians in Temperance 
effort, notably Fithcragarh, Moradabad and Lucknew', 

Several new methods of arousing public opinion iu 
Temperance work were reported, such as the wearing 
of coloured badges by the Temf^ance crusadersp the 
Signing of the total abstinence pLed^ the teaching 
of Temperance In schcxjls in connection with the 
subject of Hygienes and the use of scouts In help- 
ing to prepare petitions for the closing of obnoxious 
liquor shops. . 

The reports of the ways in which money was 
collected revealed great sacrifioe and ingenuity.^ The 
money had been ooLlected In annas aud pice feom 
the poor-, by the giving of Temperance dramas, 
story-telling contests, concerts; and by personal 
solicitation from friends of the Temperance cause. 

Lectures given by Mr* Sw P. Andrewa-Dube, of the 
Servants of India Society, and Dr. F. M. PeryiU, 
Editor of the Indfon Witntss^ were greatly appre- 
ciated. 

The following officers were elected for the coming 
year 

President I Mrs. N. Jordan t Moradabad, 

Vice-Prcildent : Mra F, M. PerrilT: Lucknow. 

Recording Secretary ! Mrs. M. C. StnghvCawnpore. 
Corresponding Secretary: Mias P. Phillips i Buda^. 
Trea surer * M rs, C D. Rockey : Bareilly. 

A Resoiuticn was passed urging the intfoduction 
of compulsory acientiflo Temperance instruction into 
the schools of the Province; The National W. C 
T* U, was memorialised to arrange a gradation of the 
annual dues to be paid according to the financial 
abiiity of the members. 

Next year’s Convention Is to be held in Lucknow^ 


TANSEN ANNTVERSARV. 

The death anniversary of Tansen* the famous 
musician of Akl^r’s court, is celebrated every year at 
bis tomb near Gwalior. This year, writes a fjorres- 
pondent in the Hindustan Titnxs^ the celebrations 
began on the 12 th November and lasted till 14th. 

On the first day the proceedings began with Hari 
Katha by Pandit Shajapurker, Then the students 
nnd teachers of the two local music institutbn?, the 
Madhav Music College and the Shanker Gandharvagp qq^ 
Vidyalaya gave a musical performance which lasted 
till IS in the night and was much appreciated by the 
audience^ 

Next day a 'chaddai' was brought in prooessbu 
from Gwalior and put on the tombs of Muhammad 
Ghaus and Tansen- Then the dancing girls of the 
city and other places who come here -every year to 
pay homage to this great master of music, aimwed 
their skill in singing and ■ dating, ™ ^5 

descendant! of Tansen, Fida Hussam £baa bad 
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epeclatlf conM tbe occasioa froni msxi gave 

« po-fornunce on bb SaUr, 

' On the afternoon of the Idth Cbc prooBcdtort 
vlii^ liad begun vitb Harf Katha tcrmLnated witb 
Mavilud and Fatiha, com 


inlolerabla biault lo ali decant folk ta aajr that iti^ 
niorali an baaed oa thek ignonmoi about haw lo ikt 
without being found ouL 

K A Cathouo Vilw, I' 


BIRTH CONTROL, 

I, What Aw Indian Womak Thinks, 

So at laat the men havd begun talking aod writing 
freely about Birth Control I At the Women^a Cotifa- 
^eiioe at Bhandarm, tbe proposer ibe resolution on 
firth Control received an Interesting message from 
aofueone in the audia»e afrer her speech was over, 
■Where u the need of oonvincing the women f Don't 
.we realise all thli ? But who la to deal with the 
meu r t suppose the propose# was somewhat In a 
fla. But she ought to find out a way now. 

It IS also a healthy sign that the main opposi- 
tion to the spread of information about Birth Control 
baa oomi^ so far, from a particular religious point 
iof view only; If it always remaiiti limited to that 
narrow circle^ one need not bother much about it. 
Haven^ we already had sufficient 'CKperlence of a 
^tbiilar kind of hybrid culture and pseudo religious 
outlook f 

It is all very well for indi&rent people to engage 
in wordy and lofty dlsousaions about whether a thing 
ts right or not. Lost in their empty abstractions, 
they have no time to think of tbe agonies that 
hundreds and hundreds of women of, say, the lower 
Mddie class are sufTering from day to day. Only a 
few days ago^ there happened an incident In one of 
the Maternity Homes In Nagpur which ought Co be a 
pungent eyeopener to all those who have any vision 
left. A woman went there for her fifth or sixth 
delivery. Her hu&band was a clerk. There was no 
^jthcr elderly person in the bouses A kindly neighs 
hour bad taken charge of the rest of the children, the 
youngest being just above a year, k was a hard 
job tor the rteighbour and not a very pleasant 
thing for tha child toa The mother lay in 
the hospital, comfortable for all appeaianoes 
^ut with her mind being torn to. pieces with thoughta 
about tbe children she had left behind, their Httle 
comforts, their haay future, the bare maintenance 
that her husband could afford, and one day she burst 
into tears* "Is there no way to atop this The 
poor thing enquired A more enirghtenel lady 
was near Eer, She gave her her address, asked her 
to see her when she was up, once . more assured her 
that there was a way out. The haraased mother 
was so overcome with gratitude that she fell at the 
feet of her more enlightened sister. This Is not the 
only incident of ita ^nd* There are so many girls 
in tbe samo boat. 

That seme refuse to undertake the responfibllitiea 
of parenthood because they want to be free to * enjoy * 
llfe^ Is, DO argument against the spread of the 
knowledge about contraceptives. There is nd 
justice In compelling the majority to tcmsln in 
darkness and procreate like ears and do^ because 
come mi^t escape frotti their respomibility alto- 
gether. The aame about the probl^ of the spread 
of rmraorality. The rise of Immorality did not waif 
for the discovery of contraoeptivea. It has been the^ 
always and however atrictly the purists may ban 
coatraceptivesv thoae who are inclined that way will 
get ibe latest about them. The chances are that 
they will do more harm to tbemselvea and to othersi, 
by getting at them by the back door. There 
caa be no ‘greater oond^nnatlnn of our preset code 
cf morals and ideas of deooicy ' thaa tbii^ that 
just those that ought to kia>w evcryihm^ about aex 
and Ita sigidficanocr are debami frozii it. It it aa 


Rev. Father Basenach S. L delivered an laierestinff 
address at the weekly meeting of iha Madras Rotary 
Club on ■ Birth Control,” 

Rev, Father Basenaoh prefaoed Ida ftourka by 
aayiog that Malthm had only ene idea. Be Mw 
large numbera of pcverty-atriokoi and imhappy 
people herded bi slums round theaewly built factorw 
He hated misery and vloe^ant^ of ooureo^ vice In- 
evitably went with poverty. Contemplating the 
dreary scene he waa moved to dTcct a reiueslyt It 
was the theory of Malthua that tha populatlofi at way a 
tended to oulstrip the meani of auhatatenoe and that 
the hutmn race was neilber Ingenious anough nor 
active enough to Increase Ita mean a of aubwatfiAoe In 
adequate praportion. How he knew thii for an 
Incontestable fact, he never told themt nor was he 
able to refute Godwin who said that It waa 
nemsense to talk about not being able to main- 
tain a population until we had tried. Being a 
reli^ous man, in fact a parson by prorssaloe^ 
he felt bound to enaure that any means he might 
auggeat for limiting the population would be In 
keeping with bia religbua principlef, Ha lo slated 
upon delayed marriages and stHcl contlnenoy of 
onaitity in the unmirried, Francis Place scored 
Malthus* theaii and went one worae* Ho propped 
the logical and practical means of rcitrlcting popular 
tlon^-contraception. Continuing the apeatoaaldt 
■ The dootrines of Malthua and^aca have not only 
the character of the cure-all, they have also the dis- 
tinctive mark of all evil sociology and legislation* 

They have as their only basii, ex^leooy.*' 

*1t IS also certain that social conditions ought fiot to 
Impose moral heroism or ask, aa ours doi, martyr* 
dom from half the pspulatioa Bui It Is not my 
purpose here to critioise either our social conditions 
abominablo as they are, nor oven to point cut thU 
nearly the whole contraccptimial problem b due to 
them, and therefore, due to that graft and grab 
which is at the back of nearly all that ta soGTaLly 
wrong! even, to point out that contraception It at 
best but a paUiative of lookl wrongt— a mopping up 
of water when tbe tap is left runrung, Neiiber shall 
1 waste time about the nonsense that Is ulkcd about 
afver.^K»pulatipn (I sm not saying that no sense la 
ever talked; especially in coatinenta Ilka Auatralh^ 

India or Smith America, Nor yet, about iiandaida 
of life^ where an insane tnobbiihneis operates even 
more evDIj than mere desire for oomfortableneia No 
doubt the problcin may be ccnsidcfcd from sll sorts 
of angles --medical, psydiologioal, economical, 
politbaC historical, aitiatuv But ultimately the 
scientific discuBsion resolves Itself Inio a question of 
a philosophy, 

■We have to take the whole man Into account who 
feels, thinks, and can choose. So even were m^cal 
opinion to tell me that contraceptive praettoes did 
no harm to the body as aucb nor even to the nervous 

S scem (though fewer and fewer risk saying any- id r. CO m 
Jig of the iort^y 1 atill would aay that the pmnt bad 
not been reacbct^ beesjuse the human creature was 
not yet being surveyed as s wbotcE* Doctors specialise 
in one coraerof tbe world — the sick one, but one 
comer of life can never be taken as giving us the 
whole of it and tberefrirewe have to appeal to that 
scienoe which regards die whole of human actnity 
io thA ligbt of ita ultimate purpore. But sires tiv 
majority of people reill nile their ootuSuct oaaprire 
dpb of religumi the aiueitioa becancs ebieny a 
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^Ijgiogs A matter in which guid^moe is expected 
fought /rom sorne leligioue f uthorjtj, 

*^Spca]tmg before men, moit of whom owe no aHegl* 
.^nce to the teaching authority pf the Catholic Church, 
I,tnu9t try to diseuff the fubject from a standpoint 
'Which if common to all Christians, I believe naturally 
^that prettv well every Christian doctrine is needed by 
anyone who wants to understand human nature;, let 
^ne to manage it. So long, for example, as people 
■ exclude the certainty of God’s existence, of man’^ 
-obli^tion, and of sin, they are bound to make a mess 
of things, because they seek for a solution amid 
jinaterla] which provides nonei 
■^WeCalholfcs hold birth prevention to be wrong foe 
, ^everybody, not merely for CathoUcs } we base our 
Argument not on authority, but on reason i which binds 
all men, not only Catholics ; we hold it as wrong for a 
^fion-Catholic to practise It as for CatholicsL It Is a 
L thing forblddcri Dy the moral law which governs hu- 
man nature ; It Is wrong with a wrongness that is 
^tecedent to any ecclesiastical law. The sum total 
of duties whose knowledge we derive from the under- 
rstanding of our nature and of our relations to a1] other 
^beings, ts the moral law, that is, the natural law for 
man. Every act contrary to Ihose duties Is a viola- 
tion of God's plan, ft would indeed he an extraordinary 
> thing that God should Intend certain purposes to be 
-realised by endowing certain natures with definite 
functions and potencies, and that nevertheless 
man should be able, without moral fault, to thwart 
that plan. Now the nature of out faculties fs man!- 
: feated to us In tho mode of iheir necessary activities j 
and their purpose ia revealed by the ^ood they neces- 
.aartly achieve by their normal activities, 

*‘Now there are certainly some actions which every 
man and woman, taking them is normaj beings in 
possession of their faculties admit to be contrary 
rational nature, that (s, morally wrong. No one 
would defend the kidnapping of a child. If any 
individual invades the right of parents to offspring 
we say with truth that he is offending against a 
basic natural right not merely against a legal or 
conventional right, A man shoula bo convinced of 
this if it is considered for a moment that^ it would be 
impossible for familiest his own family included, or 
the State; to persist, if a mother could be deprived 
-of her child. To say this is just to say that the 
kidnapper is Violating the law of his own human 
nature, for he Is acting irrationally, contrary to 
- Datum’s postulates and dictates, 

*^Now the processes and the exercise of our mental 
end bodily facultlej have quite definite purposes. 
We know that this is so from experience and 
-observation. The function of sex has a fixed 
. fundamental purpose, namely to pass on life; 
when natural conditions are favourablew A uian 
would therefore be acting irrationally if he used 
his sexual function in auoh a wavj that by acme 
artificial contrivanoe, tnechanical chemist or 
-otherwise, he prevented that faculty from doin^ 
.'preoiscly that very thing which It alone is 
designed to achieve. Sexual interoourse is a parti- 
cular, well-defined aoL It ia this act, and no other, 
which God, in Nature, uses to propagate the human 
race It Is this act, and no other, which God has 
designed as the full physical expression of love 
between man and wif^ It is this act and no other, 
whbh Nature has fashioned to fulfil animal sexual 
desire. All these purposes in nature (and probably 
-others of whiob we are ignorant) are fulfilled together 
by this very definite particularised act But the 
oontraoeptive act It not this natural well^fined act" 
ol sexual intercourse^ It is an act of man's own 
'fashioning ; he uses the function and at the lame 
'time, blocks fhe direction of that fd pc don. Accord- 


ing to tbe classical tradition of thought^ from Fla^a 
and Aristotle^ through Aquinas; to Spinoxa, Leibnitz^ 

Hege4 fixKU tbe standpoint of scientifio Etbli^, 
pleasure Is not the constitutive part of human acti< 

Vity, but a property fiowing firom it. It is not some* 
thing in itself but the accampaniment of doing 
sometbing; If that eomething is good then the 
pleasure ^ good ; if that Bomething is bad^thea the 
pleasure i9 bad, CMSequencJy the rightness or wrong- 
ness of a particular pleasure can only be determine 
by reference to the g^ncss or badness of the act to 
which it attaches. The deliberate performance of 
the sexual act apart from its due circumstances or 
with 3 direct and positive excTusioti of its natural 
end|, namely procreation, is a perversion or frusttation 
of nature and therefore morally and intrinsically 
wrong; pleasure, however refioect can do nothing to 
le^timatise it. On tbe contrary, the accompanying, 
pleasure wUi be bad. In the cnntraoepthfe act maa 
u indulgm^ in a sham, an isolated aspect deliberately 
divorced Som Che wholeness of a human situation, a 
nervous excitement instead of the living union of two 
in one fiesh, 

“To attempt by artificial means to frustrate the- 
natural dynamism of act and end^is of necessi^ to 
introduce a conflict in the material and in the moral 
order. To the reality of this conBset — and of the 
injury it causes — sound science, g^aecology and 
peyc^logy bears witness. In the decline and . fall ^ 
empires lies tbe record of this law. Its operation in 
our own society and in our own time Is obvious in the 
extremities of error and action into which they have 
been led who refuse obedience to the natural rtilew 
Men and women who started aa advocates of birth 
prevention are now engaged in open war on life. The 
war they wage takes many forms i upon the sources 
of life in men and women whbh is sterilisationi up^ 
life in potentiality, which is birth prevention^ upon life 
unborn, which is abortion; upon life in being which is 
Euthanasia; or, in simple speech, murder and suicide. 

We are told that the Christian idea ia opposed to the 
modern world; this is true, we are oppowsd to it, hut 
only to the extent that the modern world is inhuman. 

And the reason why the Catholia Church condemns 
eontraoeption is that it ia thhumati, a thing wrong in 
itself an unnatural vice; a course of action which is 
contrary to the divine will and therefore an eril for^ 
man, the state and the racel . 

“People are apt to neglect the worldwide aspects 
and effects ofbirth prevention and to concentrate on 
the bard cases in married life., ..But are the hardest 
cases in married Life harder than the plight of tbe 
young, whose financial or other circumstances make 
matrimony impossible for them? Canlt be maintained 
that, taking one thing with another, tbe difficultlea 
of the married to^ay arc harder than they were in 
generations past? Is it not that perhaps we are 
rather than the cases are harder ? Still wt do have 
for such cases the moat genuine sympatby and under- 
standlng ; but the position that contraception is wicng 
In iCMlf, and to be cocidemncd as an unnatural practice 
is not weakened in the least by tbe existence of 
extremely hard cases within marriage, any more than 
the positioo that dishonesty or lying is a sin by tbe 
exiscenoe of similarly hard cases in business Qom 

private life;” 

Concluding the speaker said : — 

“It appears to be constantly assumed that the 
ordinary ChrUtiati or disciple of Christ cannot be 
expect^ to conform to , a discipline which is very 
hard and which be or she may feel to be Intolerable, 

This I must meet with a fiat negative. It fa quite true 
that Christ never taught us to seek pain for its owa 
sakej but he certainly did tdl us that, if we would be 
His disciples, we must be prepired for even the 
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cxaraei^«*ori6<?e--cvciitheuai&oeoriife itscU^ 

bf ourtynloiiiv Christ]^ b ta iioc«{>t an 

tinlimitca UabiUt^ ; and Vfca tbe banieat case may not 
mSeat hk Dorall/to Hk Uaaterand God, Chriatianitf 
liaa never txeii a religfiofi of escape, Ev^ a£^ 
defModj martyrdom cf sotoe Idod and our age calli 
^t>t Dustyrs who am wHIing to iufo for the salce of 
morality,* 

— HindM 


DEAR DOCTOR EINSTEm, • 

' ^ Sixteerr ye^ the people of the United States 
we^ engaged 4a a war, as most of them believed, to 
peserve democracy and fi^eedcun from anuibilatioa at 
the Elands of a mthlcss German government We 
were aotong the minori^ who opposed that war, 
not merely because we could not share the prevailing 
View of the Allied nations as Innocent and the Centra 
Fgwers as solely to blame; but even more because 
we believed the imr 'method coiild never eradicate 
rniHiarism from Germanj or lave democracy Ibr the 
ivorli Today, notwithstanding the AUies* victory, 
German militarism is again in the saddie and demtK 
" cracy is every where In jeopardy. 

Such an outcame was ndt readily dfscemible in 1917 
to the eyes of those who desperately feared a C^man 
coruquesU- As the pressure of that fear descended 
^>ver the nation, weighted by ofificia] propaganda, we 
^wohe pacifist comrade lifter another swept into 
support of the waf by the tide of military vWeoae, 
^Many of these had .long protested their piacidsm and 
bad preached the doctrine of love for. enemies f but 
‘they could not withstand by a general faith the oon- 
Crete appeal erf war arid the presence of a menacing 
You will ■ forgive us, then, if we say that we felt 
similar loas when you, who . so nobly served the 
.^ciBat cause by your open espousal of it under any 
and all oondidons, recently shifted your poaition. 
When you anticipated that- Belgian war lesisteri 
would be "gready astonished" by what you were 
about to write them, you were correct ; for even if 
you bad come to that crossroads of the mind where 
iionest men can only speak with frankness^ paoIBits 
iiad the right to expect trom yoti the most eogent of 
iCeasona, the most profound of arguments. Yet you 
wrote as fbllows t 

‘A little 'while ago one could have hoped to fight 
militarism iU Europe successfully by individual fy 
jvefiising to serve in the army. But today we are m 
tbe presence of entirdy difTerent cimums lances, 
Thm U In the centre a state (Germany) which 
publicly is preparing for war by every means. Under 
these conditions some countries particularly France 
nand Belgium, find themaelves iu very great danger 
and they can only count upon their own prepara- 
is why 1 tell you frankly, * I 
were a Belgian f would not refuse military service 
-under the present circumstanoeai, but 1 would, on the 
contrary; accept it with a dear conscience with the 
, sentiment of 1 Ountribution toward scouring European 
'civUizadon,” This does not mean that 1 renounce 
my previous opicioi^ desire nothing mere than to 
. see the mnmeilt come when refusal of military service 
.wilf be the means for an efficacious struggle for the 
progress of humanity/ 

. Wbat letter declares is centraily thki that 
war reaistanoe of individuals is t to be considered 
purely as an Individual influence t that its social 
utility is limited to those periods and circumslances 
when there is no serious threat from a reckless 
antagonist i that militacy vktory, so futile 15 years 
ago, would in accomplish towards the security 
of Europe^wha^ it failed so signally CO do before,^ 


Sdived by it^ret ratber than fnitatlon, w« srsoonw^ 
pelJad to say innttcr candour that cMift fkO argihncnt 
at alk It oonstitute^ insteadL an toa^ildy hiivw' 
evam of every important bsue. A* you extraordk 
nvtly have fbrgottiu, war reslsters never expo^ 
i^vidual war mistanoe Co stop wan or prevent' 
themi yet the brave men who have resisted tha- 
jw system Ibroogh their unflinohing oppoeidoa havor^ 
boeo of the g^test piagmatb value in keeping alive 
the mettod of unoomproemsing nQii<«o<iperatioR with* 

^ ^ adoption of that 

method by imporCaat labour, religious, and eduoadonal^ 
organ] utiona throughout the worl^' Thes^ cm 
with their present strength and partial oonviotion, 
have already on several ootaslbni prevented war* 
which might have developed into ghastly confliois of \ 
large dimeniions. 

We hold no briegof oomise^ for lUtleriani, But- 
what created Hitlerism co much u those veiy- 
pdiciea of increased armaments, enforeement dS 
unfair judgment^ rampant militaritm, ' and item^ 
vindlctivetiesi whidi have characterUed the progmtii- 
me of enbattled France f That German public whkh^ 

follows tbe flashing wtiU)Mhe-wisp of the h^ked 
cross IS simply carrying to sbiu^ity (of rathci^' 
pathology) the selfsame principlea whii^ have becci/ 
ur^ consistently since the war on the French and 
Bdgisn people by their governmenti^ ^en now,^ 
a war foe any reason might eliminate Hitlerf but 
It could never wipe out Hlilerisin. 

In 1929 you revealed a courage whkb we know yon^ 
still posses, but an Insight we fear yoo have temporal 
rily ^ lost, when you stated in the suppress^ Csecb^ * 

Joumali Di€ Wiikrhdt^ that in anotb» war you would.^ 
"unoondltjonaily refuse to do war service, di root or ^ 
indirect; and would try to persuade my foiendi. * 
to take the same stan(^ reg^dless of how Iho 
cause of the war should be judged," 

We commend to you the clarity of those viewi^ 

They were sane In I829i they are sane Iq 198^ 

Their rationality thousandi war rtaistere the 
world around, unshaken, will continue to attest 
Without bittcroeis; though with profound sonow;. 
these men and women will cease to follow you. 

They will, on the contrary, pit themselves tven ni(»e. 
vig^usly, unbhnded, {gainst mlJitariim and wart- 
miltiarism, as Internationa] as disease; war, is- 
ubiquitous as death. 

GANDHIJI ON HIS MISSION,* 

•■PouTics fs Noraufa to Me.* 

Addressing a huge gathering at Amrsotl last wceb^ 

Gandhiji said; " 1 have visited many places thnoughii 
out tbe length and breadth cf this country, and iu£h 
big mecrinp are to me the manifatationi of the 
grace of Gc^ I believe that with God's favour alone 
can we conduct such^ huge assemblies. With His^ 
grace alio; t have taken up the Hartjan work. )| Is 
a religious wori^ and should therefore be done whb 
truth, peace and saciifioe, . It would not be done' 
otherwise. If we want to expiate for the injuitJew 
done to the Harijans, apd if we want to atone for the 
wrongs, we, the ^vama Hindus; are stPl doing tbeo^. dr.COm 
we must get down from the shoulders of those poor- 
people, We must treat tbM as we treat the Savirw 
Hindus. I would to tell you alb that, unless w« 
behave with thertH^ equal tenui; there is no ckano« 
of our own knprqrement either, I visited the Harijaa 
quarters with tie help of Dr, Patwaidbai^ and have 
nenr heard the address ^read out to me by tha 
Muiuoipa] C^criitee ,bere. If the- klunidpsllty of 
this place could not do anything In this matter, it 
could not be blamed, I have seen many other Miini^ 


'BaprlnVoS t 


1 WsrU ffam oi wi. 


«!>■ iVw JVSH /dSmsL 
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^ipal and the eondMona are juat the aaine 

dU cp/tt. But 1 must aay that now, even the . western 
.scientists after their research> have corns to the con- 
•<du»ion that if we leave any particular section of our 
eodiety out of our fold, we are sure to he dowa 
^conomlcallyr ' ' 

^ After 25 yearsT of observation my belief is being 
strengthened that wealth should always go hand m 
'hand wUb reiigioa There should be harmony bei-. 
ween religion and wealth* . 1 have come to realise 
fr^ ‘my Harljan work that onCj who tries for wealth 
in accordance with religion, gets both* 1 believe it 
to be the duty of every Savama Hindu that he should 
4XJ to take up the Harijan into his fold. 

■ If we do our duty towards the HariJanSj, ail of us, 
Hindus, Muslims, Parais and Christians will live 
^aceloUy, To my tnlnd there Is no better way to 
unity of these people than Harijan work, Now I 
must tell you what every one of you can do in this 
TCspcct The Harijan move merit is a great *‘Vagnya,** 
ana ' each of you can put his little bit in It* 
Those who have money can give it for this cause. 
Those who have the leisure and intelligence, can 
teach -the Harijan boys and give them lessons 
in personal .bygicne and cfeanlJness* Congressmen 
are doing the work at present. But the masses; 
of India are like a sea. 1 know that all these people 
are not Congressmen. Sdll they can come and do 
(this work. It ts not any social kind of work. It 
is the religious duty of every one of you. 

*i do not value politics as much as I vs^ue this 
work. Politics is nothing to me; It is my belief 
that;, if we do this work with religious faitl^ every- 
thing will be obtained. 1 am not travetling with any 
^ other intention in this work. And when 1 see people 
assembling in such huge numbers I hope that they 
will stanif by me in this work. In July last, the 
Harijan Seva Sangh was started, and some of you 
must have taken the vow to wipe out this curse of 
tintouc^ability. It is the birtlv-rigbc of Harijan s to 
^ako use ot public Instituttons and to enter into the 
'temples. But as long as there is a single soul bov- 
cotted as being a Harijan 1 shall not regard untouch- 
ability .as being wiped out totally. It is up to you, 
therefore that you should change your hearts and 
-take the Harijan s as your own. 

<^The Harijan Sava Sangh is composed of people of 
dlffetent schcots of thought but they can do this to- 
other. Workers in this held should not aspire after 
any kind fd honour or title.. They should not have 
Che slightest tinge of personal interest or selfish 
motives. This work should also be free from any 
^ sort of political oblour. There is no doubt that it will 
have some political meaning, but 1 do not value poU- 
tlcal things as much as this, Harijah work is a 
purification of the Hindu religion. 1 have gircat hopes 
. fn tWs niatter* 1 have always been an optimist, and 
my optimism In this case is increasing ever^r day but 
<verilfl fail it remains my duty to continue this 
work. Very few pure workcm have so far come 
forward. 1 therefore pray to God that He should give 
you all the necessary strength and guidance to do 
your duty In this rcspecL 

“ Some of the women of this place have offered me 
-ornaments and the little children gave me a small 
silver oisket which ! wish to put for auction. I shall 
accept money from you Sill ® cowieei but 

It should be givch with a pure heart, f assure you 
. that It will do you good and will bo helpful to the 
Harijan." — — 

Indian Ppesldent of Oxfo>>d U£iloti:» 
Mr. U. Kvmka beeir sleeted preaidaut of tha 
Oxford Union Society for the t«m. Ha is tha first 
indiaa to ba aloclod as tha pre^Idane of the Oxford 
UdLod. Tils great grandfather, the lata Dosebhoy 
Fru!i}l Karaka. <b a. was ths author • of a stapdard 
‘Work 'The History of Porsi^* 


•^BAL^ANlSINd'' INDIA. 

inYstatement beaded ^he Balkanlsarion of Indin^* 
Sir Henry Lawrence, who once acted as* Governor of- 
^mbay, and was for a number of years Comnuor 
sioncrinSmdjWrites:— 

The report of the Joint Select Committee shotdil, 
become one of the historical documents of the Brittsh. 
trajiscending the Durham report on Canada of a. 
century ago. The scheme of , the White Papeif 
appears to be gravely affected by oonaiderations ari^ 
ing out of the Hindu-Moslem conflict Whilo It is 
impossible to igtiore that confiicti it Is fatal to alloiiir 
It to ovemde reason and justtoe. Fear is paralysing; 
Europe now. We must not let it paralyse our act ions 
in India. As Sir Austen Chambertain has said m th^ 
House, now and again In the affairs of men there 
comes a moment when courage is safbr^ Ihapt. 
prudence. - [ 

In the light of the tragical mistakes made at 
sallies, and the consequent chaos in Europe, the Joint 
Select Committ^ has an opportunity now of pointing 
out the right road to take jn India, and to protest 
against its Balkatiisation. 

Europe is busy attemptirtg to wipe out the barriers 
to prosperity caused by- the uprising of so many 
petty States and their inter jealousies. Are we noc 
now in India repeating the same disastrous error In 
the creation of new small states Which can have do 
hope whatever of establishing stable and competent 
government ? ' ' 

The present territorial divisions of Iiidia- wero 
formed haphazard through accidents of wars at diffier-i 
ent periods. Is not this a heaven-sent t^portuni^ 
to re forjn and redress these accidents of fatep For'> 
example, why was Sind attached to the province of 
Bombay P Because Sir Charles Napier conquered 
Sind ia 1842 and at that time the Punjab was not 
within the British Empire. Sir Charles Napi^ took:, 
his army from Foona and the conquest gaih^ by the 
Bombay army foil to the sphere of the Bombay ■ 
Government, Similar chances rukd over the creation 
of the Central Provinces and Orissa. 

No man can foretell what period may elapse before 
the Princes have determined to sign their, agreement 
on entry into the Federation, and before the Fedei^^^ 
tion itself comes into active operation. Between the 
publication of Lord Durham^s report and the passing 
of the North America Act there intervened a period 
of 23 years, between 1339 and 1867. 

Let us look ahead. !t may be that the €nal 
decision of these vast Indian problems may rest 
with the next generatton, in all the mosaic of the 
pfovinces in India no part is so amorphous as the 
Certlrab ProviticeSj and none has shown more clearly 
the inability of its popularion to set up a government. 
If DOW we consider the lesson presented by the 
course of recent events m Central and South Extent 
Europe, we will recognise the importance of avoid! n|f 
disruption into non-^copon ; ^ p r itoft-poli^ical u ^ itar. 

The White ^pS^propoies to Increase the numbec 
of governments to 11, whereas the opportunity 
should kw taken both on financial and ad minis trativer 
grounds to tcduce th e number as as possibly 
It is sufhoLem;' to Enunciate the principle without 
defining precisely the areas and boundaries which. 
can only be determined after an adhoo enquiry, but 
it may be suggwted tentatively that' the Ceotral 
Provinces. AtsaTU, Sind, Orissa and perhaps the 
North West Fronden Provinrse^ should all be 
amalgamated into larger entities- The redistri&ation 
of areas is indeed no novelty in thd Indian history of 
the last century, nor should- such a proposal disturb 
statesmen who have seen the" redistribution o£ 
Europe within the last few years albeit that re- 
distribution has proceeded on the wrong lines, in the 
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tirong difCctipiV tindQ- tbe htai Adopted for 

war purpose^ of self-detctBuiiallixk. Tltla ikgma 
cbe whole ptiooeai of cIvilLaattoa through the 
ceetturieo and: would revert the United Kingdom 
itMlf lotbooodidiUcicia c€ the Heptarchj; 

It U leoogniaed lo the White Paper (e£d;rpar«* 
mphe 32 end SO of the FircooMie) that the btcak- 
down of the Snaocee tajtj require the ra^oonstdenlioo 
of the whole Bcbcme, ft ia dear that rdl financial 
Butbcritiee are vcrf eerioualj diaturbed as to the 
danger of su&b a t>^lfdowii, and no atcp abould be 
omitted which can improve the hnaDcial aituatiofii 
Tbe 'tnoat obvious &te{) is to reduce the number of 
■eparate Governments with their inevitable tendency 
to pmfiigate emavagances and to restrici the hxpm- 
mcnttoaieaa which am likely to produce Indian 
Wtaiesmen of the necessai^f enlightenment and ability. 
The hope of securing atalesmen of this description 
In the four areas which I have naiiied Is very slight. 
^Hic basis of these reforms ia a confidence that Indk 
can p^uce such stateanien i arid il ts the function 
of ^a GofumittEe to eatamish the conditiona in 
wbjch that confidence can be fulfiUcd. 

BORDERLINES OF FAlTHa * 

(By Db* ]. H. HotrOtfO 

^ It is not La its devotJo^ aspect that the census is 
concerned with religion, but In iu sociali arid it can* 
no; be denied" that society in India is ittU largely 
orgaidscd on a basla of caste and retiglon, and social 
o<Muct is much infiueaced by practices which may 
not be in themselves religious but which are subject 
to-religKHis aanccionw * • * The social importance 
of religious dJ^renEC is reflected in the controversial 
disputes about 'roligious terminology for census pur- 
po^ Tbe census terms arei — Hinduj Jain, Buddhist^ 
Sikbf Zoroastrian, Jewt Muslirn, Tribal 

and Dthen, This is the most practical diviiibn 
available ^ but Is admittedly not amtisf^lcrj since 
ilifficulty arbes in the case of many of these termsp 
parBoularly so in that of tbe term Mtndit which Is 
not enthtly exclusive of some of the other terms used* 
Many HUidus, for instance^ claim that Sikhs, Jains 
and Buddhists are also Jiindu in as much as their 
gjths had their origin in the Hindu religioik On tbe 
other hanit this daim. is stoutly repudiated by the 
great majority of Sikhs and h was the^ore cecessarj 
to treat tbe tenns Hindu and S'kh as mutually ex^ 
dusive. In the case of Jains many, but by no m^oa 
all, regard themselves as Hindu and ordiers were 
issued that any Jam who wished to record the fact 
that be was also Hindu could do so and the tables 
would show in a footoote the number of Tuna who 
OOrt aider chemaelves Hindus, in the Unked FrovinDct 
the Census Supermteadeot reports that tbe present 
tendency among Jains is toward segregation from ror^ 
tber than amalgsmatiOa with Hindus and that inCer- 
mamage with Hindu families is becomli^ more un- 
popular, though there is less ohjeetion to taking Hindu 
wives than to giving brides to Hindu mSes. It 
was claimed by the Hindu ^ Mahasabha that a 
few Buddhists adopted tbe same poation as Jams 
who regard themsrivea as^Hindiu, but from Buddhlsti 
as well as Jams proteats were received against ^ tbe 
poss^m^of tbe^ being classified as Hindus. In 
order to get round the ambiguity Jt was also cicdered 
Chat Buddhists might likewise desoiibe themsdves as 
Hindu, and the totals of Buddhkts who so regard 
themselves wSl be foaad ia footnoteiu In all 
out of a total for India of Bod 70 

Buddhists out of 11,7^831 descrfiied themsdves as 
being Hindus^ and these 5X& Jams and BuddbisU 
acti^y. appear as Hmdua in Che statistical tables 

B ttas * Com of laUS, UVf* 


SotK other schlsmafics have simnarly an ambtgiH- 
ouS posHion. fa 18S1 Kabirpaothi sno Satnaml www 
shown as rtligioni separate from Hinduism. Since 
that year, they have been lEHxrporattd with Hindus 
and on this oocaslon they have been simllarty treated 
exoept in Bombay where a few Kabirpanthls and 
Dsdupanthla who did not return tbemselvea as llindit 
have been shown under * Others*. It would ba 
natural to suppose that the TcmajoTng religions 
might at any rate be regarded as quite distinct yeC 
whue the border line Mtween tribal religioni and 
some atpects of Hindiiisni is not at all easy to ftraw^ 
it U often just as bard to define it between Hinduiim 
and Islam, and even be t we en Hinduism and Gu-lst* 
isni^i in tbe case of a number of Interm ediite sect# 
which cjfifer points of identire with both* 

Except ^ a body in Tlnnevelly that dums tO' 
be both Jew and Cbnstiaii, the Jews temaia a muds 
more de^y defined body, and in their case Hindu 
InfiueQoe would seem to go no further than Inducing 
the Beni^Israel to add a fhndu or a Hlnduiaed secona 
name to the Hebraic one, but the Indian Christians of 
S^th India go further. Caste is admittedly observed 
by Catholics, while some Protestants who fWeti not 
to observe it do admit a ban on commcruality. Tbe 
Catholics appear to use caste mark! in some 
cas^, and t]^re was a rojifu eeUUw In ths Madn# 
courts Id which an OTerrealoui imported pfieii:i' 
who had destroyed as unchristian the wall which 
ran the length ot the aisle to separate the caste ftiom 
the outcaste ChrisiUns, was prosecuted by his fioclr 
in consequence. The Catholics^ besides obsreving 
caste even to conventjonal privileges in dress ana 
ornaments, use the taH Inacead of a ring In marriage 
and permit tbe retention of other custom^ such as 
a tabu * for roanoni of bygkne ** on oontacti with 
persons polluted by childbirth. 

On the other hand certain features of the Ungayat 
belief seem to have beeo borrowed feom Cbristlanlty,^ 
as a doctricke of Immaculate conception and the. 
practice of bnreino the dead, A forest tribe In North. 
Kanara, now randu, has family names of Cbrbtiao- 
origin. In the case of lilam, however, tbe border 
tine Is much less definite. Even saints of Quist- 
ianitj, Ularo and Judaism are themselves subject to 
BOmo confusion. In the Near East Elijah^- sI’-Khidr^ 
{The Green One) and St. George are confuted or 
identified generally, wfaUe b^S bore on St. iXme trios' 
Day are called Kasim. ConfiuiioD of this kind la 
probably to be found among Indian outcaates such, 
as LelbeglSj bn t it goes still for tber with th« Cheu 
Rami sect of the Fbnjab^ who worifalp the Christian 
Trinity plus a Hindu-Muslbn trinity ooniisting of 
Allah the Creator, Farroeshwar tbe Freservtr, and 
Khuda the Destroyer, There is thus a vety real 
difficulty smnetlmes in deciding whether a particular 
body is Muslim or Hindir, and since ths census^ 
actually look place there have becfi Some sesfchkigs 
of heart as totbeSathpantiB or Pirpontii of Gujarat 
Kacbh and Khandeabu “These people are Matbia Kuiv 
bii by caster and an ofifsbooc of the Leva Kunbti,. and 
ifpT n 10 have been returned .at the census as Hindus;, 
they are said to follow the Ath^a Veda, which is 
perhaps more mufical than reUgiouS, and they worship 
■t the tombs of Afuiliiii saints at Piimna and elsewhere^ 
from which t^ get the alternatire name for that 
meet, and they obsarve as their sacred bockr a coUec- 
tioD of the precepts of Imam Shah the Fir of Pimta;, 
they observe the Ramasao, repeat the MaHma and 
bury their dead with both Muslim and Hindu prayers.' 
On the other bandtth^ keq> the and smf 

their foarrhiges are conaucied by Brahmann SO th a t 
they appear, ootl^ whole, to be HmduS socially but 
nahre Muslims t^religiofw This potitioo Is ernite^ 
sised hy tlw foct that while a leligkms authority^ 
the Shaafcsnwharya of tire Sahkeshsrar and Ksrsvic- 
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profiotirtcc* them to be idtboiit the pale of 
Jtiindui^niv the Hindu Maha^abha, a frankly conuttu^ 
'Uial organwatiorit proolaiina that they are within 
Jbiother Hindu organiaacion hat urged ibcae Mathias 
>"to abandoti the worahip of Mualifn aalnta. But m 
■^taith mere worahip it the burtal placet of holy men 
^ll hardly i test of celighm at dt, tince there are 
many ihrmea holy to more than one faith, and tho 
' holy onea of one religion often survive the supenm- 
'position of another and adapt them^elvea to the 
''Change la Badar Makan, the ifarine of a Musiim pir 
in Chittagoi^, becomes Buddha Makan to an Arakan 
Buddbitt. ^ In Paphos the Cypriot peasant wor- 
whipi even the Virgin Herself as Panchagia Aphro- 
- ditossa. The truth in that the shrink oT the dead 
-are plaoea impregnated with the fertilismg souM ' 
itAtter of the departed great ones and the ouk of 
^hem goes back to a totally pre-Hindu phase, which 
i$ still represented in the tribal rdigions, and app^m 
In ocher practices of some Muslims, the implicatiofis 
'of which have been forgotten though the practices 
remain, as the esse of tombstones of phallic des^, 
which may be seen even in the Knyber Pass, Tor 
fJnstance; while the Muslims of Malay use stone ones 
of diftefenC but likewise aigni^cant designs for the 

■ di6ferent tehees, A case not unlike that of the Mathia. 
Kunbls fs to be seen In that of the Nayitas of Malwa 
who * share in equal degTM the Muslim and Hindu 
religious beliefs, worshipping Ganesh as weU as 
Allah, using Hindu names and dress and 

-observing Hindu feitlvala. It may also be found In 
the Kuvaohandas of Sind and again in the Hussalni 
Brahmans, who like the Mathias are mote or lets 
-converted to Islam in faith, but retain Brahmanionl 
practices and claim to eat only with the Sayyids 
among MusUmSi The Malkanas o£ the United Pro- 
vlnoei are another somewhat similar group of Rajput, 
Tat and Bania origin observing both Hindu and 
Mushtn ocretnonies, Maoy became definitely Hindu 
jis a result of the shuddhi movement, and others 
iretumed themselves as Muslim at the census, but 
.-the bulk apparently continue to halt between two 
' opinions, and in 1926, when the ^kuddAi and tanshH 
*EDOVementS were at their height these Malkanas 

■ started taking money for conversion and it is said 
' that' they made ootuiderable sums by conversion and 

reoonvcrsiofi to and from Hinduism, Islam and 
Cbristisnity fcf which csommunal lealots were then 
.:at any rate able to find money* Bengal affords a 
of Instances of border-line sects such as 
-4hat of the Bhagwaniaor Satyadhanna community, 

4 recruited Ironi TOth Hindus and Mustlms^ though 
4 even within the sect there is no intermarriage^ while 
'rt^ Kagarchifl cl Bakarganj, the Klrtanies o? Pabna 
-and Maimansingh and the Chitrakars or Patuas of 
Weit Bengal are m the nature of castes rather 
l^n aeots, whose religion and customs have both 
iHlndu and Muslim figures as in the case of the 
'Mathia Kunbii, A fiesta movement aimed at the 
reoonciUation of Hinduism and Islam was started 
during the decade under review by a man who 

■ olaJmed to be an Inoamation of Channabasaveswora, i 
but his teachings, though they gained some 

. adherents, aroused much antagonism among the 
Virisaivas of Mysore State, w&re the movement 
started, and led to its suppression. 

Another aspect of the confused boedet line between 
Islam and Hinduism, ii to be seen in the customs 

■ of the outoastes ol the Punjab, where Chuhras^ for 
instance, take Muslim names and even utilise the 
lervioes of mullahs where they serve Muslim villages 
or watds, though in the east^n Punjab gcnerelly 
they follow Hindu ouatoms and use Hindu oamesu 
Yei there Is no lucb marked difference betwe en one 
Chuhra and the other that a valid distinction between 
vthtse two rdigioes can be drawn in hla case. 


THff BAHKI0F «ARPllA,iLTD.v 


I at atid ttrHr 
aiuimpk ot Giirmi, 


iff tea 


ttmmamok at H. S. Ib« 

C nudw Uia Band* Cdbo^bIk jLol in e( 1 ^ 7 1 


Hus 


ASuiedaSiidJ 

5*^01, Bunt, Petlait, Pataa, Amretl,- Z 

auapur, Karlmi, Mini, tCaii, PwWaa, ana Pwt CMcha, 

CAPITAL SUfiACRIB^ ^ SeMiiM 

CAPITAL PAID-UP » S«.ws*0« 

ItefERVB fund Z 

TOmsOTOBBi 

Sir LalVSkal SsmaklajC iCL, CChiilrTBaii), 
deeCU Dtirtafiwail 5baWetiapf»ad Laaicvt, 

Ac«t, AJunWUbad* > 

Beutereo VhJ^aklu MJL, LLA 

Mr^CTrUhHUlDaHtibal Pulkli, PJL. 1,13, 

Rq Rama BtaaOal DmJtbbBl Anhi, B. A^ KLA, C,tm 
at«nt, Alembic CbVinli^ Wortu Co. " T*i 

9«tli PreajHiklitaJ MafatlAl .(Sborraclc' JWIIa UhA 


CoL K. seir Ri4 5iuf a, 8*A„ (^alb 0vwa% Bimda,. 

MTfl Pi Ml MvKnmdVaC^'^twH'Sft Tata SoiUaLpUW 

rnmmxi DjE^oBll^ AOoooHm. .i 

with aflut iMn IStb April |fl3S, lakrHb oa AM]y balamwr 
brwii Ba, SCO lo wUi b* aLkmwl at 1 pm oanl pv 

UUW31 an4 «n tanw onw Boi UOOjOCKl by apaalkl amoca- 
tiimA, Hb i u iww* irblah Ztm uoi «ama l» Ba, per ball- jmw 
wUlbaallend. - 


Fizxjx UErarrs, 

Beariwi tec long ar ibsrt ferlode ehl twma irhlioh auj ba 
MewWJwkl « apfUcaUdcu 

ixjABs, ovKftDBina ami cash cptuDim 


TbafifeobgrauW aoMnrmiriattoa on Wemp |p be Mranpril 
agbliH'appanmia 

Tha Benlt nsdirtabie oubeball ol lit eoNafloute Uu Kta. 
OvAulyid SbanetDiBiDiLriUieend Uie MLlmUani ot dirtdeEiAa 
end lioisEWl Ibama ; U alw andwtekiellwfela enA pq»lieet <4 
0Of?wn^«l Few «dA ell dfleartpUeiw at 8bAk u modKiUa 
•beigw perUavUeii «t vbleb mey be iMfntOtt eftpilDellaie 

SAWOS BAKK DBPOSIHe. 

Deindle end fell ol lolmi on Se^ngm Btnb eeaffiinla 

end Senn^ Bub da^l eosMnli bee ben radaui at 1| m 
I nm let Botimbec USl; Bolm oa eppUcetMi, 

0. IS, HANDCiB, 


THE SQNDIA STEJIM NAVIGATION 
€0iMPANY» UMlTEa 

Fortnightly aaillnga ■ between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta 
Burma calling at GaBe TntiooRay 
Colombo and other ooasi ports 
aooordiiig to demanch 

For Fteight and oiher partlculait app^ 

KaREOTAM MORARjpS-ft Oh 

Sadarnm, Houa^ Bt, Sprat Roade Banard Eiut^ , , 
lOellpli* " , Bombv* 
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TNE 'BAHK tF INDIA, LtD. 

; 7tll leoa^ 

ffjToiR tm tmuM oanfAstm m 
n or 1881 

II 


ORIOITAL BUIUHflGS^ BOIHBAT. 

rBlIUJDIf EXCEANGE. 

Sheik Hemon Si, Bombtf* 
AEMEDABm 
BANDIUL 

Bnndiee s— < CALCDTTA. 

BUtA BAZAR, CALCgiT&t 

POONA. 

RAJKOT. 

SPRAT. 

,CiplUl SuUcrlbeA 2,00,001000 

CeplUl aUed up „ 100,00,000 

Eeaem Ftiud „ 1,00,00^000 

] jUofldoii Jl^enls WestmiuaUr BuiJi, Ltl 

CURRENT DEFOSrr ACCOUNT3L 
' Inteicst it eltawed on diilj tAlirtf from Rjl 100 lo 
Bi. liOCVOOO @ IX p« Atmiinu IntoM «a bntiuiCBi Id 
c ifO t m of Bi. 1,00,000 iRfived onlj hf ipcicul iiangeiiioDL 
Ho oedit Vm be gjm in eccoonta fcv iolsEeit uaoitmiait 
10 less thaolu, 8 per half foiim 

FIKBB DEFQSim 

' Depouta iuo teoeited fixed Jbr oot joftr at Ibr ibon 
period as iMea of ioteiest which can be aaocotaloed do 
epplkasioo* 

* Bavo^ Bank luxfmnte opened dd faWHinUe lenso 
Rnlfli on a[^caiion.* The l^nk; uta m Baseotoe and 
Tmateo under Willi and SertdemeQts and andarukei 
IVnatee bi^inei* geaenllf, Eulea map be obtaiDed on 
appHioHonp 

The Bai!ik gtania acoocEUDOdatkiD of tenni to be 
«aa33ged a^ciinat appeond eecnn^. 

UDAKS, OVEBDRAFTS AND CASH CEEOITE 

Tbe undettakec on bdialf of ite CcmatihiBDta tbi 

■rie cmtod 7 of Shares and Soctiritka and the colioctiaQ of 
diridend ai^ mteiot tberoh It alao imdertakei the aeak 
■od pniduae of DtmniinenS p»er and all deacaiptifina of 
atock at modeiate chantea paAamUn of which maf ba had 
in epplicatkai, * 

A* G* GRATp 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

BUS omOBi 


Vbaacw CPta tri ot 

aai^\ 

DInlla tOMM 


(DIatake P»«ae> 
liluM-Culserist Aatan>. 

u 



Afchd COlMrkt 9ha«af«> 



BteCaiinOal lllihte, XJOIL, 
eiv InlwfaliAt BamaiAaa, Eh, 
Uadhow^ei D, f haokeaer^ 
Bii« 

&» O. darlaytt. 

O. F, Uajfdwawu, Xiq, 

O. K. Dmdhar, 

SHARK C14F1T10>^ 

(Pniij paid} ;;; 


.DtEBocoaa 

PlrcitT.a.Kahh 

7. % OMdt Emm. 

BL d Bafaeab^tw, ^4, 

W* B, Y^wmwhw^ 9i%« 
aHOrntdal, Emr^ 

Em Bbtiadiii a ▼. Taadukaiw 
V.Iall«bla,£i4, 







a cpBaEHT eooopHta _ _ ^ . 

OmiMm and IndlUdaaa lalMt li aikwtd^aa taUj bala 
tuA enwOtag Be, UOD^eoaii 


a SATIHGfl bake BEFOS 1T3 at* 
n^Id at •! pw Mik I 
H obtalutd hoD ttu 


af4 


ilH map 


4, DnehaiBltaQadondliklaiaBdetaaebinwealinBi b kw 

aaswIalDad on ap^MoaUofi, 

a. Ib* Saoh RniinBat polv OiMiiMaaM** BoaliiLw I#, 

thfl mmiDiQi* ■■ ■ ■■ ^ 


ttn Baddbar Ftwldwiey, am Abe mmiDiQdaMaa <il Uw kidikli, 
Bombaj Vemd^mj, 

aodlM qiiazWr^ hr i Ann ^ limimtaf 
jmitf IV a fpailal Oownmenl igdileej 
•1* pveUdiad La 


Aeeaiiola an aodlWl 
kAwDutaali 
Qoaitelr ibatadaaak fiuiwlal 


TAIEUKTH la lS£BTk, 

Uanaglai tXimo;, 


hfaneeee* 


YOU GAIN 

Much tnore than what you spend. 


TRY OUR WORLD-RENOWNED 

Atank Nlgrah Pills 

Kitpec One 33 PUJe. 

THE LEADING TONIC OF THE DAT. 

They cure conadpeiGoD, brain fa^ et& 
For lull Fardctdai* ask for a copy of 

»Kam Sbastra" 

< sB&t /gratis hud Post-free 

The ntank Nlgrah Pharmacy, 

lamnnghr— Khtblewar* 

' BokbAT ^OfitOS s^—KAliB ADEVl HOAB. 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST FLAK 

outright payment of tbe Iniurhoos 
mouej Co the widow or ohUdaen In 
oat lump luin le h^ great miitake. To 
apply a real teat jou would only ask 
youndf how your wile would Inveat auob- 
a ium now without may help whatever 
firtmi yoUi Tbe woOuei haa been *Alti 
the Wife and Mather * ia iU^equipped Co 
hoveet and eafc^uud funda des^ood to her 
famlly'a proteodon fiw many years. realpatidar.COm 
Therribrc take advantage of 

OUR IIWESTMENT TRUST PLAN' 

periMorf te 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR: 

AND 

TRUSTEE €XX» i;rD. 
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Thc^^Shahabad Cement Company* Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal* 
Railways in Southern India, GoFemment and other important works. 



PORTLAND CEMENT. 


LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4^days. . 
PniiS^tior ^ Nlz«ni> Domtnlonsi fit* Psocajii 

BEST & CO., LTO, ALUD1?{ & SONS, lUSHlD lOlOOADAD & Ca, 

MJLDBAS. BECimDElABAD^. UU, Cam*. PQOni. 


The Shahabad Cement Comnanv, Ltd. 

“BOMBAY HOUSE” BOMBAY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies’ 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED OKOEIH TWO MONTHS. 

£dlt«dBoIalj ta th4 intdroaU of tha WomOQ of 
India, bj Mfi& K. h . Haniogtoa 

2oadi Ohetpet, Madras. 

Bo. 0. p. 

Bobooriptba (bdadicg Poatago), 

lalAOd 3 80 

H „ Foioigii m i 0 0 

tSabsoribon and OooitrjbaUoiii orgoaUr aoodod). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 

Dealing with Social, Ecoitomlc, 
Political and Religions Problems. 

PUBiasBED weekly PRICE BAKKAB. 
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NOTES 

TAgore In Bomtiay Rabindranath Tagorei 
hi? be«n having a wonderful reception in 
Bombay, The public has been moved by the 
sight of the venerable figure patiently sitting 
in front of the stage watching the audience 
JiS the enchanting world of light and colour and 
sound dnd rhythmic movement of his creation^ 
unfolded itself before its enraptured vision. 
The Excelsior theatre has been crowded from 
floor to celling every day. It ia ple;^ant to know 
that the . Viswabharat^s burden would be 
^preciably lightened by the success of the play?. 
The poet has been in great demand in other 
directions also. The stiSents of Bombay have 
been able to persuade him amidst his incessant 
engagements to give them an address the 
first part^ of which we reiwoduce today. 
The Exhibition of paintings in the Town 
Hall^ has called attention to the many sided 
aetlvkleS of the great international institib 
tion which the genius of the Poet has raised at 
Bolpur, About this time last year, Bombay was 
holding its breath in suspense awaiting the issue 
of GandhijPs fast at Verravda. ft has had a 
veritable f^st of the soul in the visions of 
beauty and the words of profound insight which 
the Poet has given us in this memorable week, 

Nila Naglot Devt: — For many days past nothing 
was heard of Nila Nagini Devi She was all 
the Umt in the American Mission House at 
Meerut, From her statement published in the 
papers it would appear that she has benefitted by 
her short stay In the Missidh House more than 
W her much longer stay in 'the defuiict Ashram. 
Her case is an awful warning against 
empiricism in dealing with human proUems. ' 
Inde^JapaiiesQ Trad^ Negotiations Refe^g 
to the Conference between Japan and India/ 
regarding the trade relations, we observed in 
the ‘'Reformer" that, whatever its result, it 
formed a precedenC of considerable sigiufican«^ 


The course which the negotiations have taken* 
seems' so far, however, to have been cakulatei 
to prevent it The published reports, wouI4 
seem to suggest that the conversations betw^rf 
the Indian and Japanese del^atlons gave rlse^ 
occasionally to heat more than to light, Thi^ 
to some extent was to be expected, / ^The 
Japanese are famous for their oaurtesy, whereas 
the latter-day Indian businessmen, especially .in 
Bombay, have cultivated a peremptory manner^ 
which has not commended them even to !tbeit 
own countrymen in other parts of thecountrys 
It would be most unfortunate if the relations 
between India and Japan were made to 
depend upon negotiations between businessmen:* 

There are far deeper things to be considered 
than the amount of trade between the twd 
countries. ^^d India are connectedly^ 

ancient ties of culture and religion, and ^they 
both share, to a large extent, the disabnities 
attaching to Asiatics. It is surprising that 
while the Lancashire delegation, which cam& 
to India at about the same time as the 
Japanese, perhaps a little later, departed 
two weeks ago with a Pact with which It 
seems to be completely satisfied, negotiationa 
with Japan are painfully protracted. It would 
almost seen that the Government of indlaf 
are more conscious of their responsibility as' an 
Asiatic power than Indian bustnessmen. 

Indian Ptfsoners i— The Howard League for 
Penal Reform has issued a pamphlet entitled 
'‘Indian Prisoners^ by Mr, Horace G, Aledandef* 
at twopence, stating the case for ah inquiry 
Into the conditions of Indian i^enal admimscrd* 
tion, Mr. Aleirander who is well-known In 
India, has cidled Kia information from th& 

Indian press. He has, however, confined bis 
attention to definite ins^nces^ Alexandeir 

demands^ in the first place, a sharp distinction 
between penal and political prisoners, H& 
recommends that political of&nderi should by 
located in separate prisons, that Uvipg coixfition&idar.COrn 
in such “civil disob^^nce prisons” be 
improved and that the practice of whipping 
boys be given up. He su^ests an_ Mepen^L 
investigation into the question of jail adminis* 
tration by experienced penologists of inter* 
national repute as the only way by which the 
Government of India can dear its reputation,. 

A refusal to grant such a demand, he asserts,^ 
will tend to confirm the worst beliefs. Mr;* 
Alexander has coo^dered the point of vieir 
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<£ fMsliiiGa] pnsofKTS in the imln. Miis Cwen, 
Semtary of ihc Howard League^ howevir. ban 
in her forewoid pointed out that a wider 
quesUc^ is involved Penal reform^ Bhe writes, 
iaeverywbm bdd tip fery public ignorance of 
the realises , of prison life* It is only with 
■ imprisonni^ ^ for political opinions that 
opportunity nrbes for reliable reviews of the 
t^ison systenL She^ thmfofCt 
Mr. Al^cander’s tnU for an independent inquiry 
^ into the .entire question as a towards 

' advancing the cause of the Howard League* 
*lf India were independent^" she /writes, *‘and 
decided to brutalize her penal laws we should 
regret it but feel no direct responsibility. So 
long as the 'British Raj ooniinues, we ought 
dt least maintain the standards of decency 
and humanity that were establi^ied when 
{dauulay drafted (he Indi^ Penal Code.” 

; 'Wbippilig.-^Wricing of the treatment of 
political juvenile <^eodersia India Mr* Alexander 
remaika, must be here noted with satisfaction 
that in aome Indian provinces young men 
and boys under 21 years of age hive bwn sent 
lo relormatories instead of to ordinary jail life. 
But this, though preferebte on the whole to 
prison sentences, is not the general practical, and 
against it must be set the practice^ apparently 
the glowing practice— of whipping or dogging 
boys. Indians, if one may sately genet^lze 
*cf any people who number hundreds of millions. 
Hare a peculEaVly sensitive people. Very often 
they me not ph\sically strong* What is 
more important, their tfadiiidn is not a tradition 
of the rough and4umble of the ptaygrenind and 
the sports field, but a tradition of gentleness 
and nonviolence* From a fairly extensive 
lenowledge of young Indians and of ihcir proud 
and sensitive nature. I should say without hesita- 
tion that the effect of whipping or flogging aiT 
Indian youth must he, in nine cases out of ten, 
to inflict on his mind a wound that wiU never 
heah without some miraculous ooanter- treatment 
c£ love and geniknesa Corporal punishment of 
Ifidsan youths is, 1 venture to say, a most 
effective means of breeding bitterness and 
viotenoe in india.” 

Vhat is thft Remedy The Onfomdaya in 
an editorial writes : " That Hindtusm oflers 

suffering India no real remedy is dear from the 
fact that, to quote Mr. K. Naiarajan, ‘Among 
its ( Hinduisni*s ) avatars was budJha who was 
silent abOiit Gkm, and inclixled io the Hindu 
cannon was the non-tbels’Jc Sankhya philosophy 
whose founder Kapila* was viewed by the 
as ■•the greatest of perfected onesu* True 
religion seeding td Jesus is to • love .the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and thy ot^hbour as 
thysdf ” Is the Dt^onodayu, so sure that 
Christianity has relieved suffering Europe and 
miffefiog America of all their trouble? 

- The Icagne^s Sew Borne; — Mr. B. Bradfield 
writes fiwm Geneva ^ The continued viU% of 
^e League of Natkrns, in spite of all setbacks, 


fxnind vivid expression recently when the Leacpift 
formally reoeira from the hands of the buildcrm 
its new home, Kot for eighteen tnontbe yel 
will it be ready for use but the building ts erected 
and roofed and on its topmost point stands the 
little tree which ti N the custom here always to 
setup at the moment when a imiin etruchire 
IsG^-let^. It was a moment for rejoicing ; 
something had b^en attempted and somethit^ 
done ; a^, symbolic of other achievement!,'' S 
came at a moment well rimed A number of 
^esta, Geneva and Interitetional^ were Invited 
by the rive buUding flrrra to take part In the little 
ceremmy and a fea^ lor the workmen, with 
the gitt to each of a day’s pay, loUowed 
The biuUing is vast, as behta the purpose for 
which it isckstioed It is tong and (comparw' 
rively) low, like the Jura mountains whkh 
form Its background It is of white fftestoos 
(from three different countrieai and frexn 
its flat roof ihe panorama is magai&iMU 
It is a concrete -expression cf what the “ 
Leag^ must mean to the world of the futuii^^ 
a meaning which is being worked Cut now la 
the dalt^ tasks of peaceful international orgaiiisa-‘ 
tlon which are being pursued without pause or 
interruption. The Mandates Commissioit* thv 
Opium Commission tlie Herith Commiitee, the 
inter-GovemmenUl Committee for Rerugecs and 
others have all been carrying on their work 
undismayed by such spectacular events aa 
Germ my "k withJrawaL In these day-eod^ 

activities the strength of the League lies, and 
the new building which so soon will give them 
house-room b a splendid reminder of what they 
may achieve," League si^poiters as itwoaU 
appear from this communication, have at late 
revised that its re^ sphere of operations is 
outside politico Moat the Imporcant p^lricd 
events in burope have occurred without the 
League’s influence. 

Bombay Womenk Meetings Women’s organs 
satlana in riiis presidency are apparently conceit 
tratlc^ thrif effoits in t^pr^tng reacttOtiary 
attempts to repeal social legl^tion* An announ* 
cement has been made that a public meeting, 
of the women of Bombay is to be heU und^ the . 
auspices of the Borhbay Presidency Women’s' 
Council, on Thy reday the 7th December 15^, 
at the Wilson College Hall, Chowpatty, ac 
4-^0 p, m. to protest against any tegiteative . 
proposals to repc^ or relax the piohibitioft* 
against early maitiage, and to support Bills for 
* PfOtection of Minor Girls," and the ■'BUI to 
prevent the DedkaCioci of Womeu to Serve In. 

Hindu Temples.” Mm Sarejini Naidit haa p qqiti 
consented c.i preside over the mceth^/ 

AH metnbeis of Women’s Council are invited 
to be present, and to bring as many members cf 
the f^lic as are in sympathy with the object 
of the meeting. After the meeting atl "At hom^ 
will be held. All women interested in this 
que^don though net members c€ the Council are- 
invited. 
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' ’ * • , it, .. ; 

}.aw'IS INDIA OVBRfPOPULATiBD ? 

Ilf" been ia^u^ed ' that ^ the lasf 
ccn^ 0f;lndla shows pv<^-po[>ula. 
tlon^lni Indb lo ti>. fd^ aiid 

tiuth -the Census Coinmlssidher recoipmended 
aaiTAflkiai propaganda r m favour of Birth 
Conttot as the^onlf^ means of oontrolUng the 
lndvase^ of- popxilatton. There'' is little in 
4i<r Ij^nsus Coinmlsaion^s repoit to juf ClTy this 
impre3Sk>[L The actual increa:m';of population 
^ India since 1921 was 10*^ bh the population 
of tbs pn^ious is of the census of 

1921, and 39% on the population of India 
fifty yens agow , The increase of populationr since 
Ihs 19^1 census was |S% [ii the United Slates,' 
132'in Ceyton^ 20% ' In Java StiJ 23T In the 
outer ‘^islands of the Nederlands . IntCc^ 
The Increase of population ioT Rogland and 
Wateo/ In » ly y^cs was 53*8^. , The 

denstty'of the population for. the whole of India; 
Is- ^ 9S ' petsona to the -^ftiuare - mile as against 
035 pens^ per ^iiara 'mile hi England end. 

and laT' persfms per equate mite; in 
Euibpe as a whole. Thus we see ,thit .'the 
incitaee. of. population in India -.during the ten 
years, 1921.10 1931. waa.much exceeded hy the 
Increase in other Gounlrks^ and that the 
incl^aae of population during the last fifty years 
bast tjeen higher in England and Wales and 
other^ countries .thaii in India*. Ihe, Census 
CornnjLls^iootr expressly refutes the belief that 
the population of India will soon outgrow its 
food produiCtionL Referring to the argument of 
recent Indian writers on the population question 

any further increase of pc^uUfion b bound 
to; result |n an inauQicieney of the food supply, 
he f observes: ^'Recent, experience, howevefi 
throws doubt on this theory ^ tha general slump 
in tha prices of food and the dtiSculty ..found by 
oihiVators In aeling their produce siiggesi that 
the danger of a shortage of the food supply is 
hot tha^ most serious aspect of iha que'^tiofv* 
VTha present probl<rq in Jndia/* he further 
observes, “ would seem to be' less the actual 
total increase of population lhati tha increase of 
that total population, by far the greater part of 
bourse which is occupied in agriculture and allied 
puTS^pits ; and an additional complLcation of the 
proUcen apMra |n the fact that cultivating 
classes in ln<l^ ;g^ncra11y lack .the capit^ 
required for the extension of cultivation 
beyond the existing maigin.’’ The implication 
of this statement is clearly brought out 
by^ the Census Superintendent of Bengal, 
y^ose remarks on population problems ate 
teproduced as an Appendix to the Ttidiaii 
C^sus report He writes:— '* Llke the rest of 
lodia Bengal b notable' for its unievtloped 
resources and the IneEficiency with which such 
raoQTces as it has are exploited .*Jt has been 
eaitUnitcd that improved meihods would result in 
a reasonable expectation of increased food output 

i 


. of 30% thrdt^bui the Whole ol ' Ibdia-f^i He b 
: of opiaicm that ^qbbpotentl^ities of development 
are such thal p^lmisiii at a future contfitidh '^ 
populalipo if a ' c^aslderabb;:iiicrease.' tal^ 
place . Is necessarily justi^b^**^ kIh f^:l^’ 
aigutnenia used by the C^u& Conunlssloo; ^ ^ 

India, as^/ well as the Superiatendeht of Bengal^ 
point rather lo the heed of an early developmciltf 
of industries thaif \ to the' adoption- of 6ir^ 

Control as .a Elution, to the. economic prbbt^i 
i ft jmay also b= pointed out tftht India at |ire^pt^ 

U tu support ; not only its own p .ipulatioa bul;{ 
also nearly one<fouith pf the.populatJon pf th^ 

United Kingdom, approximating ^ to .about ;t2r 
millions. Oft a much higher standard life tha^ 
the peopb of India.'' This is the.plalti mekningj 
of Lord Rothermei^'s estimateii jwhich lias^ 

E^n contradicted, th^t 5 shillihgSia ti^ 

the income of cveiy inhabitant of, .great .Bdtaia 

comes from India, r . f 

. Tb& advocates pf Birth Cdnteol in India'^ere^ 
not concerned so much with the economic problertf 
as with the hardships of frequent child-b^arliig byi 
immature wives miiyj^ at an early ag^-; W« 
have ourselves pointed 'out that s\^ cam d^ 
exbU But' ^ull ‘tn^i^ge la the. 'rule' amop^ 
the great 'majority' of the ^ple pf'ladla., 

Child marriages prevail principally among ..th» 
minority of the well to^o classes the steady riser 
in the' marriage nge of the girls supplementedi. 
by the educational influence^ of Ihe^; Sarda 
Act ' wilt reduce early man^%eS 1 ^amopgf 
this ' section ' of the population* , 

well established that the Vir^ r'ate £aUs witii, 
every additional year in the age of ' thp mothers 
at the ^iid bearir^ ages. One authorlt}^ 
estimated that if In England the .age. ;bf 
women at marriage were advanced by five years,' 
the .child-bearing period, and prespn^bly, 

:t\ia nu:nber of birth 3, will .b& dimmlshei ^ 

Thii seems to us to be the right.; solution 
in the population problem of India ii so far a» 
there is Piie. The propaganda ' for a . univet^ 
adoptl,m of contracepiives b bjurioics^ as: it 
diverts aitention from the industful. 
political, issues which are-, at the rdoc. of the, 
question. The Census Sdfbriiitmde'nt^f .Bcfigal 
pu;B the objection to this propaganda :.u> 
nut-shell. He writes^ J*They are repugnant tes 
common sentFmen'S in this country/ -the methods 
are sj expensive as., to be beyond ' th$' reach of 
the great majority of the ,UnhablCadU:'6f ^qd1:t ui 
prob ibiy true to siy that .there are as: yet.iioae 
w.dch canba rell^ upon as being .absolutely 
certain ' and isatisfactofy.” ' We cqmniend thd 
extract from the Bengal Census Report, i^ppbnd^ 
to Chapter I of the indian Census Report, to thd ^r.com 
careful perusal of Birth Control entflus^steii 
We do aJi certainly object to- the use of ^nira* 
captives in individual cases as a means of protects 
tug the mother's health, or even as an ecoaonuo 
m.:asure. What we are opposed to is the attempt; 
practical y to force the whole population to 
atllfictyd methodiof Birth Controlas ^nop:^ 
feature of thek lives. 
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, ; J : ClUIt 1XIP TO ameucaj-xu. 

; ■ ^ Akk Arboiu . 

\Our Iwod^tTviiit to Aoo Afbof ni among tlb 
pWawrtwit ofoar aapenetxts ia Aincfka, The firal 
thlog which atriksa one ia Ann Arbor li tbe appro- 
prUteocaa cf the aama ta the plao& It te art amdst' 
graai aod treea aiiditi atceetaaie||Uidcircfr«tiiog 
10 ^ bodf aod apirit. Ami Artnr ia vlrtoail/ m. 
Uaiamitj tmriw -Tbe Mkhigia.Univerrity domimtEa 
tba aocna at^ pwadea the atmoapbcn of the places 
We weat them at the iovitatioii of Blabop and 
Kf ra Fisber and the tJine ire ipent Under their rooC 
araa every moment of St rich to eaperienod and 
loitroction. We were inet at thd railway atation 
by Mr* Halatead adio had to leave tndU where be 
waa a Protesiar ia the Lodenenr CSiriatiaa Collegep 
beoiaae he noeived aome Omgr<«Mdoded fHenda at 
hu home, Whh bifn was a alight figure in aar^ 
hibs Joahi, a Bombay girl who la taldng a peat 
^aduato ctiurae Ih AgHoultura In one of the 
Amcrioao Umvenftiei. took Ut to the 

BSaho{l*a home where Dr« and Mre» Fifhe# gava 
ua a graoioua weloome. Biahop Fuiher» It. wilt 
be retnemberedt retired from India as be found 
that he could not 04 Mn[(ktelj fulfil tUi dutlea aa a 
Chriltian Minitter ia the ooudhiau by whiob 
they am beset id Ihia oountry. The first Vintor 
aeon aber our airtval at the Eiahop*a place was 
a local jouroaliaL 1 give him a ahort ao^iint of 
toy work and a general view of the todka utua* 
1 added Chat India wai very appreciadve 
of Ainericaii goodwill but she did not ncM and did 
not expect anything mom from the American people^ 
When I eaid thaCp Dr» Flaherwho was itanding 
sX a little distance turned sharply and rcfnarked that 
It was; strange that Gandbiji mid the same thing 
la a letter which he received a few days ag& 

Mr» Halstead took iis to see a farm near by* It 
Was one of about a hundred aoica* It was managed 
entirely by the Ofmer and hU wife with the help of 
one hind labourer* l^actloally all the work of twtk- 
vadoa was done bv maohinery* The fertner had gone 
out but his wife showed us over the hDciiestea4 In 
addition to raising crops, they bred pigs and poultry* 
They also reared bm W i^e honey* Pigs are 
legMed as unclean beasts tn India* It gave me a 
little tbook, to see the cblldrco playing 

with a little pig ms If It wens a pui^. When 
1 read -the news of *the hdocauic of four 
rtiQlioq pigs In m single day as a part of Proddent 
Roosevelt's National Recovery Flan 1 thought of the 
little pig whkh was pulling id the starts of the girl 
indiefettnat Aim Arbor* The Mosaic prcbll^tioa 
of pig's meat and the Hindu ptohihitioa tWs 
perhaps ^the same object ss the ordered 
^ugfater^ but bow much mere bumaoel The 
fefToer's wife had heard of Gaodhiji and the 
subject of the removal of untouobability was 
tefemd to In conneetton wftii hia resent fast* The 
roothef dtd not know who or wbat the untoucliablei 
wece,' Wbefeupon her little daughter oHiined m 
with* ^Mothd", they are a daw Id India 
with' whom >others are not allowed to speak** 
Surprised at this child's informaikKi* I asked, 
hes bow fibe got to Imow about ic We 
m talk about this subject in our school last 
week/* she eiplaiqed The gid was about eight 
years' of age and the sohoot she attended was 
ah eteioentary schooL It struck me ae immaikable 
Chiidmo Id an elementary ichoot ahpukl be 
enooonged to think and talk about social eondJeiows 
m » far distant pinintry which *ds 4a wa way 
coqnected ^with thek own* This is a small mcideac 
but it is of the American ouilocA which, even 

l&Tte thcttt adfc^itied mboda, rcaliaeS that thoe U a 
world beyond and that H is to same way^ rdated 
Co it Certainly we met room people ia 


AntericS wtis talbod rncMS bf Isii InlUlMAlt! about 
world aSws as dlitlrigulsbed Crsii tb& ow^ thu 
in any other ooantry wt passed througlk 
As we were taking leavt of tht iamily, theElttM^ 
wife pul a«t ber band and asksd I i oould 
ten her fortans 1 , 1 was completely Cakon shock 
sod so was Halstead. As hho wossobA to be aulte 
teriou^ I told her that I did not know and eouU not 
tell niy owe ferturw and how oould I tell hm I 
lliae wem two lunnheoii banks tel IhtdayofM 
sifhraL OneWaSgtreaby tlit WtettMbf Aea Artaer 
boKimakocit lbs other by Indian at&dmitt bi«t» 
Kamikoll was oalkd . upon to ipsak and ipok% a# 
I heardi for over half aa hour, and wit beard with 
appiccutkm* I also bad to apeak* I bad to Speak 
■ nin to the studeats of t m Sumaier Sobool that 
sfemoon and later in the drawing room altef dinner^ 
for wMch MrS* FItber had a large amt vtry lattetstliig 


Next inormag we walked to n great aatato ibA 
popwtyofs wealthy iiMitor. Aa axtenrivf ate* 
tiad hm hud out ai a puk. In another part of 
tho estate^ there was a large Industry compriibig 
cattle breeding sod a daky* There Wtte acverd 
oowi and some bnllii one of the tatter a bogy inlroal 
■Md to bt the parent and grandparent of many aCiba 
younger anlmaJs, The Indian ainr ii a pentli aidauil 
with alcnoat bUnuui eyes evolved through ftenluttea of 
human oomndeibi^ Thera la no eight n wta* 
iitterestbg la lodia than the coWs ratumfog at dusk 
from pasturei As they pan along tha street feoeli- 
one bceakfl ofiT at the approieb to her house and 
enters It as If she were a relatfvtef Irktid eflba 
l^ly* The eoW' In the West is lahgainly 
appearsnoe add nnoertain In ternper. : ^ 

What iropteMed ua most here waa that the eod of 
the miUioualre proprietor of the estate^ a Uninenlty 
student home for m summef hdiday, was workfeg 
on the farm. His abterisbowed us round* knew mry 
det^ about Ibe cattle fanrL The pedigree Of asek 
of the ajiimali was tarefully msorded In a tegfetep* 
We examined one of tbeae bookA As we CloM thk 
bo(^> Dr* Flaher said, * You eet^ we inainliin a morw 
caref^ record of the petUgice cf our animals than of 
our human beings f* . . . 

We were shown S tall uhfinlsbad Babil templt hi 
Ami Arbor* It fe planned on elaborate lines but 
work ttes had to bo Suspended Ou aooount of Cb# 
dej^sioiw It seemed ptobabk that the work tea# 
beresufned soon. The Tempts when flubbed wilj 
be a worthy monument of the a^ of tha Bahaicea 
who. it seems, form a considerable group in the United 
Stated ss weQ as so addition to the institutions of Aon 
Ari^r hi banuony with Its atmosphere of sdtftce 
and reiigloii. 

But tbo most ddectable part of lbe Ann Arbor, wu 
tbe Ftshenr company and oteiversatlnh t feambte^ 
partbularly our walk to the Goss estate s^ 
the quiet twenty auinuies with Dr* Fisher under 
a evltering rock abova the artificwl lotui 
pool there* He spoke very Kttte of reUglois 
but pervading all his remarks od things great and 
small was ^e fllumiDatiot% the thmtf and tbo 
wiadom^ tbe distilled essence of rdrgioD* He li one of 
Eodla s truest frieodau But he deprecates estneino 
professions and is convinced that b^ cause, In Hio 
juatbe of which fie bdieves wbotebeareedly^bas most 
to gain by rooderatioa and strict adherence to 
trotiv Mjt^Igan University has about thirty Indiati 
students. Hiii b larger th^ Ibe aumber of tbeoi at 
any other Amerioan Umvenity. Thti is did to 
vioiiHty of tbe Ford and other factories hi Dstfvft 
which is oue of America's big bdartrioj cn i ti e s whm 
remunerative work ii availabTe during vseaticQ time 
to studeoUl Hoc with standing the bandkap . of 
having to cam ihdr Uvlng Indlail Mudenti is’ b 
cUsi have earned a f^Mtatkn fer inteUlgenee, bard 
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work excellent. conduct. The Mtchigaii Univeisky 
hii for several years pasi offered a. scbdarship to 
women of the Orient; A number of girls from India 
have secured the schdaiahip and form a golden 
link between India and America. 

Dr, Fisher took me to see hii Church. It is a great 
influence in the life of the University and many 
■tudents* activities have their centre there. 1 was 
also shown the Unitarian . Church of which 
Dr, Sunderland wai Minister till recently. 

Washington was a little out : of the way for us but 
wc could not leave America .without seeing its 
capita] city. It is nearer to the Mason^’Dixon 
line separating ^the northern from the southern 
states where the colour* bar rigid. Washington 
Itself, we were told, was less tree from colour 
pi^udice than New Vork and Chicago. We did 
not notice it. At the Willard Hotel wc found a 
lady In a sart coming out as we entered. Kamakoti 
at once went up to her and found that she was 
from (he Punjab travelling with her husband. 

Dr. F, Homer Curtiss, who acted as our guide in 
Washington, is a most interesting personaiity. He 
is a very learned man and the author of many 
books on the spiritual life, Mrs. Curtiss shar^ 
hi9 interests and most of th^,. books bear her name 
jointly with his. She Is now dead but Dr- Curtiss 
IS stJ]], so he assured us, in communication 
with her and is guided by her advice in 
all his work He very kindly took us to his 
home where he lives alone. Every arrangcni>ent In 
the bouse suggests the presence of Mrs. Curtiss. 
When Pr. Curtiss left us for a few minutes I felt as 
if the lady of the house would walk in to greet us. 
Dr. Curtiss holds that life and death are not separated 
but two rooms in the same house, Jfae Curttsa books, 
says an inscription on the cover of one of them, “dispel 
thsoiij^ts from mysticism." Pr, Curtiss is veyy active 
and spends a largo part of his time travelling about 
in connection with his mission, driving hb own car at 
a speed, on one occasion of which he told us, at 
8Q miles an hour. Few young men in India would, be 
able to emulate this veteran to this fact. It was a 
mat advantage to us to have his vast and 
detailed knowli^ge of Washington in our peregrina- 
tions in that city, 

Washington is not in the least like New York or 
Chbago, It is planned on the lines of an European 
city* But it is still: in the making. Large 
improvements are being carried out, as a part 
of the scheme for finding employment for the 
unemployed, to make Washington the grandest 
capiulln the world. We saw most of the show 
placet. The Senate and the House of Represent 
catives,by comparison with the New Delhi pomposities, 
are altogether commonplace. They arc only now 
building a suitable buiiding fbr the Supreme Court. 
The White House had a swimming pool leccntty 
added to it (by eubacription from journalists) to 
enable EVesident Roosevelt to take the only form 
ofexeroue which he ^a able to take. Everything 
about Washington is workmanlike. There is very 
little which is merely decorative or intended to 
impress the populace. A group of cheny trees 
presented by the Japanese Government as a 
token of goodwill, is a distinguishad future 
of the giorious Potomac landscape:. -The monument 
of Abraham Lincoln is in its simplicity and 
nobility intensely moving. The driver of our 
car remarked as wo were discussing what 
we should fleet "You would wish to see your 
own Embassy, Sir^, •‘Our Embassy T' ^The British 
bm^sy. It ifl the ugliest group of buildings here^ 
put, he added to soften bis eensure admiie 
i *■. aymbol of the stietigib and stability of 
Britain." It i» a general belief ainong Indians iq 
™JWToa that when the pcesent Emigration Act was 
patsed the American Gonremment intended to put 


^ndia on the quota basis like European nattons, but 
^at it was dissuaded by the advice of the British 
Ambassador. 

it was late when we tetumed to our Hotel and 
I was tired. But they insisted on my speaking at 
a gathering which had been called. I am afraid 
that what I said could not have been quite palatable 
to my friends. British feeling is apt to assume the 
mask of sympathy with India and Indians in America 
have to be on guard against it, 

IC N. 

A SWADESHI WORKERS' CONFERENCE. 

^ The Secretary of the All India Swadeshi Sangha^ 
.writes;— ^ ■ 

From the various replies that we have received to the 
circular recently addressed by us to Swadeshi Sanghaa 
or Buy Indian Leagues in different parts of India, we 
find that there is a general feeling that some steps' 
should he taken to bring together workers before 
deciding upon an intensive programme for the propa^- 
ganda of Swadeshi. The Executive Commit lee, 
therefore, propose lO' convene an in far mil Con fere nee 
of the Swadeshi Workers on SSth and 29lh December^ 

1333. The following are some of the important 
subjects which we propose to place before the 
Conference for consideration 

(1) Co-ordination in respect of the holding of 
exhibitions and the laying down of rules for the 
guidance of promoters of exhibHions. 

(i) Examination of the possibilities of ihe All 
India Swadeshi Sangha functioning as an All India 
Swadeshi Certifying Board and the co-ordination of 
the present arrangements for the issue of certi- 
^oates obtaining in various provinces, to manu* 
facturers and discribiitors. ^ 

(3) Assistance in the organisation of stores for 
the sale of certified Swadeshi articles and the 
starting of an, All India Swadeshi Store for the 
purpose of distribution of such articles. 

We may add that the All India Swadeshi Sangha 
is not in a position to spend any money in defraying 
the travelling expenses of delegates. Nevertheless, we 
trust that your Sangha League will bi in a position 
to depute at least one or two of your permanent 
members to attend the Conference and to participate 
in the deliberation. It is likely that besides the 
subjects mentioned above there will be in your 
opinion subjects of all India interest which could be 
considered at the Conference. If ao, will you please 
communicate your suggestions before the end of this 
month to enable us to circulate these amongst other 
Skoghas or the Buy Indian Leagues P 

The exact time and place of the holding of the 
Conference will be announced later. 

The attention of the Committee of the AlUIndla 
Swadeshi Sangha has been drawn to the fact that 
much inconvenience and confusion is caused owing 
to the holding of Swadeshi Exhibitions often clashing 
with one another* The suggestion has been made 
that as the Antral Swadeshi Organization in the 
country, the All India Swadeshi Sangha should guide 
the promoters of exhibitions by co-ordinating this form 
of useful activity and placing its machinery at the 
disposal of the workers in Various centres* Circular 
letters were addressed by the All India Swadeshi 
Sangha last year inviting attention to the need of ir.COITI 
oo^rd inatiog arrangements in respect of the holding 
of exhibitions, but although a year has elapsed sin^ 
this action was lakerij there has been no prepress in 
develoEring the arrangements for co-ordination. 

It is necessary that the promoters of the exhibition 
should intimate their intention to the All India 
Swadeshi Sangha (Swadeshi Market Kalbadcvi, 

Bombay 2 i and the Committee of tl^ Sangha 
should try to see that there is no clash with regard to 
the dates of the Exhibitiona, 
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THE CHALLENGE OF JUDGMENTAL • 

( Bv Radikdrakath Taoorb^ ) 

The young generation of ctten iti the Ea^t are every- 
where attraotSi by what they imagine u modem. 
And they have convinced themed vea that Weatem 
life is modenv They are seeking from its mannera 
a^ mentality the magic formula of how to grow 
modem. They believe that what ia caUe4 modem 
represents the principle of indoEnUe growth arid 
freedom^ that it is youth, ttislife- 
If that is the deEnition of modem, then we must 
know that its essentU] element does not consist m a 
particular time, btit in a particular truth, lacking 
which a thing of th^ latest pattern and polish may In 
nality be out of date and condemned to perbh. A 
number of nations have so perished who were too 
late in realising that the raft of time, to which they 
olung believing It to be modern, had already become 
a thing of the past Are we sure that the same thing I 
has not hap^ned to the West aod that the at- : 
mosphere of turmoil which we find there is not due to i 
the conflict between their present history, which 
IS no longer moderni and the messenger of the ! 
future, which has come with its sovereign claim f 
Even the paling darkness of the dawn is immensely 
distant from the nvoming light though they are in 
immediate contact \ and who knows if the present 
history of the West is not already as old as the day 
of the deluge I 

All that is deeply human is never old. It has the 
perpetual freshness of imperishable life. Only the 
acquisitiveness which is not of growth but of hoarding, 
the cieverness which wins in the game of life with 
false cards up its sleeve, is crabbed and wrinkled. The i 
business of stave hunting, however up* tomato In form || 
and profitable in practice is old \ cannibalismp . crude I 
or subtle, direct or indirect, with Christiin surname | 
or heathen, is never modern. 

How can we ever believe that the spirit of th* ' 
hungry Nation from the West, which for over a . 
century has robbed and humiliated us in the eastern ; 
hemisphere, has found the secret of everlasting life in 
its reckless power? Have we lost ali faith in the 
teaching of the wise ; that the passions which mock 
the eternal and things that definitely grow out of 
proportion with their surroundings, can never be 
lasting F 

However that may bs, the fact cannot be denSe^i 
that the outstanding feature of the present age is 
the way in which the West has spr^d its physical 
dominance over the whole world, and b still imposing 
its mind upon other continents. Alt the great 
countries of the East in some period or other of Iheir 
history, had to submit to foreign invasion and foreign 
rule, but such alien contact was either milder in its 
driving force, or was more in harmony with local 
tradition and envtrcnunent, and therefore did not 
attack the mner bonds unity which m^niained 
the personality of the people. 

A compleLC change of condition has ^en brought 
about by the easy means of coaununication effected 
by modern science It is no longer some resouroeful 
ir^ividual, who comes like a comet with a host of 
ttierpcnary soldiers forming his tail, suddenly crossing 
ti^ path of a strange people and eveiituaUj getting 
entangled and assimilated; but on entire predatory 
nation which is able to clutch in its tilauic grip the 
"Vitals of other races for whom It has no feeling of 
kinship, 

^ Men who do not come as representatives of aom 
^^ganisalion, political, commercial or religious, bav^ 

^ '*§, IntTua OaiimA in Bombay, *1 41i# Thmtm 


their ■imple human aentimenta; they are not tike 
gbosti who haunt human hatitatiOfif and yet do not 
dwell in them, who obsess living heinge and yet do 
not live thdf life. Such real Individuals naiyndly 
tend to establish neraonal relat ion ships with thev 
neighbours and graoually attain their common unity, 
but Europe's connection with Asiatic countries has 
not develop^ that personal oHaraotcr in Iti 
organisations, It b like the rimaufc of tome caltoui 
outgrowth of her nature, which hai not the creative 
touch of life; but only mechanical tldifulnesi. 

The West has come to us like an engineer who 
lays stone^paved roadt across our meadows and 
orchards^ over our trampled verdure, with the primary 
object of making easy hts work of exploitaliort. 

However marvellous and convenient this may be, the 
overwhelming dominance of mere method and skill in 
our surroundings is demoralising. It so often makes 
ui forget that, compared to life, the machine It too 
simple; its action loo obvious, Its results measurable 
in an indubitabiy definite manner, its concentrated 
influence directed only towards the surface of our 
nature. 

For the same reason we often witness In weaiern 
countries the demonstration of immense esteen^ 
■pproachiDg hero-worship, for some winner in ■ gams 
or skill 6r aoengtb. This has increased to such an 
inordinate degree, that a pnolesiional organ iwr of such 
games can claim better remuneratioii than a cuUurod 
teacher, even in an educational InititutlorL, 

The barbarous in ui oocuptes a large place In 
human uature | it la idolatrous in Its instincts, roidy 
to prostrate Itself before all lepresentatloni of power 
that are external, that compel tis to acknowledge 
them through ouf greed, or our fear, or our primitive 
crudity of thought and feeling, la fact the constant 
sight and contempfatioa any sucena that has 
colossal magnitude produaCi the same mentality In 
us, as In the savage does the fetish, made emphati- 
cally apparent tiy its barbarity of decoration. 

However the West, which has thrust Itself upon us, 
is the utiliUrian adventurer, imbued with the idolatry 
of the Nation; it earriei an elaborate paraphernalia m 
self- worship and claims other continents for Its 
Victims of sacrifice. The loudest of all the meisages 
that It has brought to ourselves It ; You are none 
of uai For this reason, even its best gifts carry for 
us an intuit, end it is for this very reason that, when 
we cannot help acceptirig theni, we feel so imalL 
The West has hurt us deeply irith tbs shock of Its 
greatness. Its ve^ magnilicenoe faces us with its 
stony gesture of refWl, 

The moral distance which wa Impose upon men ts 
whose physical proximity we come for corploitatioi# 
if immecise. This mikes them appear so ridiculously 
diminutive as to be but dimly recognisable by* our 
conscience, it amooths our path of self-seeking to be 
able to think * that otliera are absolutely other than 
ourselves, that their human value is represented in 
tsoins that have au utterty different mintage 
those which we claim for our own. The West, in its 
relationship with noo-western peoples, has for its 
consUnt meditation the text— They are radically and 
cterually different from ourselves. Its euU of sepa- 
rateness; which is the cult of the Nation, bristles witfa^l^-COm 
doctrines of disdain. It dUplays its iyttem of cankis 
teeth in the barbed wire fencing round its inhospit* 
able world in the name of the inborn right to be 
BupercU (oui, cbaracteris tkofaiuperior civiltsatkin, 

A^ in its dignity of ago4ong Iradicion, at first 
refused to acknowledge EuropeTs chum of superiortty. 

But gradually it had to own defeat at the hands hi 
the (fgaaised power and indomitable self-assertion ol 
the Nation, the lateid-boni progeny of the West The 
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I gptasude of gigantic success with its unsbeath«| 
gUws and teeth sank deeper and deeper into Eastern 
consciouflnets. The contemptuous sneer, which 
accompanied it rankled in Asia’s heart, never allowing 
it for a moment to remain in ibrgetfulness of this 
apparition; tiil a day has arrived when Asia overcome 
by the stupendous coll of muscle has gradually 
yielded Itself to the licking tongue of this monster. 
Organisation of Power* 

There has been related In one of Our Bengali epics 
the legend of a merchant who was a devout worsbipp^ 
of Shiva the God. the pure Shiva who represents the 
principle of renunciation and the power of aelf-controL 
This man was perpetually persecuted by a deity^ the 
fierce Srtske-gisddcsa, who in order to divert hia 
allegiance to herself intlicted the endless resources of 
her malignance upon tier victim. Through a series 
of failures, deaths and dUaslers he was at last 
compelled to acknowledge the superior merit of the 
divinity of frightful ness. The tragedy does not lie in 
the external of the transfer of homage from one 
flhrine to the other, but In the moral defeat implied in 
the ascribing of a higher value of truth to the 
goddess of success, the personiHcation of unscrupul- 
ous egotism, rather than to the god of moral 
perfection. 

So long as the West herself believed in this latest 
evolution of her indomitable self-assertion and was 
certain that it was going to give her an indefintte 
extension of the monopoly of ^l earthly privileges, 
we in Asia also humbly beljoved in her, the 
Western people convinced us at the point of their 
bayonets that they were the chosen people of God, 
and that the right to inherit the earth was inherent 
In their race because of a quality which was contrary 
to that of meekneasL We bowed our head to the 
ticlief that external success was the ultimate criterion 
of truth. 

At that tlms it was dllTioult for Western people to 
realise that there waa anything lacking in their civi- 
liistion, — for they were so fatuously prosperous and 
comfortable, so smugly respectable in their be- 
haviour among their own kinsmen. They were never 
tired of smiling at ihemselvea and saying that they 
were good, ^catise their drawing rooms were 
crowded with In-elevanoy, their roads geometrically 
straight; their minds oleverp methods efbcient, arrangc- 
menls convenient | because their women had pet 
dogs, pet schemes of benevolence and head-dress for 
wmcb creatures of rare beauty from the most Inacoes- 
sible regions of the earth had paid toll with their 
lives, 

We^ who belong to other continents than theirs, 
dwell in the ebjourity of their shadow, which swallows 
up our hemispheftt, giving us very little chance 
to bask in the sunshine or their success. For the 
attUude of success is exclusive, it Is by nature 
auspicious and arrogant. They do not care to come 
into the heart of our humanity, for It Is not need lu1 
for their purpose; and they can bo exoruciatingty 
funny when they talk about the peculiarity of the 
smell of our dwelling places, in^ruubility of 
cur countenances; some mannerisms in our code of 
behaviour, or^ any ex^gerations in our language 
or gesture which are diSerent fram the exaggerations 
customary with. them. Even after this they become 
iincaely amased when their energetic acquaintance 
with us fails to evoke in our mind a grateful feeling 
of adoration, or when their Viotims show signs 
unhappiness. These they ascribe eitber to the 
cnachinition of some interested third party, or to the 
Incomprehensible idiosyncrasies of the people with 
whom they deaU 

It ii because we are so unperfectly real to 
^cm that they try to boast of their b^reficienDO 
by making a long liit of the railway liner; telegraph I 


posu/ co^ mines^ tea plantations, and 'the law 
and order inflicted upon our lands* ITietr minds arw 
so densely callom to the needs of our huma-iity Chat 
they are ready to punish us when we do not blesw 
them for what they have done to ourselves, in th& 
way of helping us wiih commodities which we hardl/ 
need and which they vomit forth because they arc a 
great deal more than they can c<m^ume themselves* . 

me quote some lines from an article on “Diriitiare 
Missions”, which came to my notice sometime ago : 

"The last century has contained instance after 
insUntre in thEf Far East. And in Africa, in which the 
pfcachifig of the Gospel has seemed lo the natives 
only preJiminary to p'jlicijal or economre outrage^ 
Sometimes the two have gone hand in hand.” 

About the polittcat relations of West and East tho 
writer quotes Tyler Dennet who saysi 

^No nation has escaped the valid charge of baA 
faith. The gutlt of all parties being clearly proved* 
it has seemed profitless to continue the discussion of 
guilt with a view to determining the relative degree 
oi wickedness* Each nation, ihe United States not 
excepted, has made its oontributlon to the welter of 
evil which now comprises the Far Eastern question.* 
Speaking of economio exploitation, the same writer 
observes s 

*The ruthless manner in' which the ancient handi^ 
crafts of India were destroyed to favour the mill-owners 
of England is a matter of parliamentary record. AncS> 
the tale of the developing industrial life of India, ChinSr 
andAfricaisbeingwrittenia blood. Western b usine:as 
demands, and secures all sorts of governmental 
exemptions and favours to ensure its profits when it 
goes abroad* And again and again, when there; it 
follows a policy of inhuman hours and starvatioit 
wages that is sowing the wind against the future. ^ It 
fs probable that the West thinks of Sir John Bo wring 
— when it thinks of him at ^1— as the man whi> 
wrote:— 

In the Cross of Christ I glory 
Towering o*er the wrecks of time. 

But the East remembers him as the indefatigable^ 
diplomat whore labours contributed so much to the: 
legalisation of the opium traffic in China. 

1 agree with the author when he aays that “this- 
is the sort of international sin that most grievously 
besets the future— political injustice, economio^ 
exploitation, racial discrimination; and material stand- 
ards of succjess.'* 

But what to my mind Is the source of a greater 
mischief is the fact that bribery on a prodigious- 
scale is being used to persuade whole people in the 
East to sell their future. As the opium has shackled 
the mind of the coming generation of China In fetters^ 
of stuper the silver narcotlo injured into the people^s^ 
comticution is creating a chronic nationat bclplessnessw 
Induding a habit which will make the motherland Sell 
ber own children* The bribery which has the sancti- 
monious appearance of benevolence is the mosr 
dangerous form of banditti for through its unctuous 
exuberance a huge toad of ransojii notaelessly dragW' 
the country to a TOttomless insolvency. 


Vivisection Bannea la Get^many:— A 

new Uir for the protection of dumb animal* hu bees 
liromidgated in Cermanj. it threatens two year^ 
imprisoDmanl or trensportatloi), which cai^v pmin or 
danwge. for anyo&e found guilty of torturing or 
mattreadng dumb animala and pt^ibits anyone frona 
compelling an animal to do work beyond its strength* 
Nor may cats, fo sea or other enimals be used m balning- 
dogs. Vlvlrectioa is forbi-ldea In principle, thouglr 
public inalitutioiu or mortuaries, for atriccly scwnrifii? 
purposes, are permittad to u» Kv* mtiimald if cercaiw 
Kithwto unproven results are likely to be achined fnam. 
■xperleniflat* Persona not bceoa^ to condisl vivisei^aia 
are liable to Jmpriaonment up to eix moocha* 


r.com 
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IN AN EAST END SETTLEMENT, 

( SEAITTA SuU]TANU&>«> 

A ii9b«tied me Kato tbe Ean 

Eod Semeraent^ mhkh wa» lo be mr home for four 
A Tbe fiiet mcmth of my tummer bolidaye fmd 
been bpent iimdit tbe eptendeun tjf Faria, Ttie 
^revioue evening 1 bad etrdled down the daxaltn^ 
Avenue of tba Ct^mpe Elysee end watched the blee* 
intf feuntain* of the Flace de Lm Omoorde 
1 looked out of the bus window, Fiih and chip 
were filled with people and amoke^ Wet greaay 
pap^ lined the gutten on either aide dF the madj 
and grew into lilUo gfaoatly heaps in front of eanh 
chip shop, Knoia of men with pale worried faoei stood 
about at street comers The day had brought do luck, 
And they itill belonged to the unhappy ranks of the 
vncmployecL Children were i:dsying about the pave- 
ment, their face* grimy and their shoes full of botes. 

The fog grew denser and the driaile was now an 
tinoomfbr^bie raini Little did 1 imagine » 1 stepped 
^utofthe bus into a puddle^ that at the end or the 
tnonth, 1 sbcnitd be genuinely sorry lo saj gooJbye 
to Bethnal Qreerw 

Keitt moming Settlement life began in earnest. 
Three hundred ^tdren between the ages of € and 14 
-came to be looked over by two nurses before they 
could ht pasa^ for their country hoUdays* My job 
was to keep the children In order as they passed fi'otii 
the nurses to the table at which the treasurers were 
taking in the penny for the nurae and the last litllb 
Jnstaiment ofthe sum the parents had been able to 
contribute towards the child i holiday. 

Much labour and planning lay behind this arrar^e- 
tnent— form* for each ohUd containing necessary 
{nformationi laborious investigations and tiresome 
committee meetings. But whi^ whaps impressed 
me most| was the effort made by the organisers 
to satisfy the children's wishes as to their compa- 
ntons for the holidays. Thii was no easy task. 
Jimmy, for instance, would earlier in the week go with 
rio one but Jackie. Today he suddenly annourmes 
that nothing will fiersuade him to go within miles of 
Jackie. They have had a fight i and he now wants 
to go with Bob Bob isn’t quite sure if he wanu 
Timmy, However he dldik» Jaclde and agrees to 
the arrangement. The organiser breathes a sigh of 
sigh breathed too soon, i^r by the afternoon, 
A truce has been sealed between Jimmy and Jakle^ 
based largely on a light with Bob. And so it goes 
im tin the day they leave for the county — and they 
all left with smiling faces. On the Friday marning 
each one of the Set clement workers pinned on her red 
C:. C, H, P- (Children's Country Holiday Fund) 
•badge, and armed with little pile* of tickets, sallied 
forth with her special charge consisting of from 4 to 
.3S children, each with an identity card tied round hi* 
45 r her nock. And the day wai spent in the tremen* 
dotis business of conveying the batches front tram 
40 tube-station and from tbe tube to the statiori of 
-departure, where the children were locked iiv squeaL 
ing with exciteraent, in carriages reserved for toenv 
The children were surprisingly orderly — except when 
Xhey caught >ig>it of a chocolate machine, 

Thdr holidays wer£ to la*t a fortnight, hleanwbde 
^wo wero kepi l^sy. Three times & week, there weie 
the dfoming and afternoon play cenb^s for ebUdreo 
-who had finished their holidays or who had not been 
Able to go away. At ten o’clock in tbe mining and 
-two in the aftemooiv in they came— about eighty of 
them — little toddler? with dirty foce*, others older 
and clean but ragged, others prettily dressed by tbe 
^bands of contriving mothers. 

Tbe babies were separated from the rest and provided 
wttbwooUytoys^ The older ones formed two groups. 
Ono half played organised games, the other half 
alid sewing or painting or rafoa work In about five 


minutei the place was resounding witb-^Miat-Misa*, 

"Mist I want more papet^, *Mt*a-more bnuhes**« 

■Look Mis* flic’s ipc^t my paiutlng,* ■’Mlsa Oh-^IIf^l 

Onoe a week mostly fa the afrcmooc^ thos was e 
Mother/ Meeting— quits an inielleottial aflair. Books 
were read and mscussed. Sometimes there were 
speakers. One week I was asked to tcU some* 
thing about India, 

Another evening t went fo an Unemployed Menli 
Club”, 1 do not think I have ever spent ft mora 
delightful evening. One only had to suggest that 
the present system wst not ai bad as It might have 
been and there followed stormy argumciits and 
ivigorous reference to •*’i*Eory" that were nothing 
less Ihao a treat When one party could oot make 
the other stop taUdtig, they pointed to me and 
reminded the opponent that ‘This ’em Voung lady 
''as come to ’car sense", I was agreeably surpriaod 
at the intereil and knowledge they showed on Indian 
questions, tyhat seemeii topuazle them most was 
■untonohabllity* "What’* the great Idea of not 
touching them?" they asked, "What indeed." 

1 thought to myself. However 1 tried to explain 
and also told tb^ about the cSbrti that were being 
made to remove what was regarded by alt progre^ 
slvcly minded people a* a looial eviC were 

plea^ to hear tbaL At the end tliHt meeting they 
emphatically agreed that India wai ■'alhright"— what-' 
ever that meant. And I was asked to come and ace 
them again st ihelr Occupational Centre for Onem* 
ploved men where they did tittle jobs of woodwork 
and cobbling. of course, accepted the IdVitailoo 
with much tneasure. 

The chilaren’s holiday fortnight was now over, and 
we again donned our C, C, H, F, badges and received 
orders as to the parties we were to bring home. 

My first party was to be met at raddingfion. The 
train steamed In. "You can ’ear ’em If you 
can’t see 'em/* said a guard with a broad grin 
on bU face, a* a baW of volcei rose from 
the centre oarflagcs of the train. Out they 
poured, with their tickets round their necktf hundreds 
of themf sunburnt and laughing. Parties were sorted 
out and we proceeded to the Tube Station, Our 
progress was slow, for their lugga^ had been doubled 
ang in some cases trebleo, Preienis bad been 
brought home for every member of the family* The 
machBr*s present consisted usually of a bag of potatoes 
cr apple*. Bunches of wild dowtfS were clutched 
tightly in little hot hands, BaakelS Of pet rabbits 
were very popular A minor tragedy occurred when 
a box of live setaiJs collapsed on to the platfarm^ and 
owner rejured to budge until every snail had been 
picked uft However) we got home at last, wlch, 
blisters oo our ha*id«, and 1 thought this had been , 
even jollier than seeing them o0L 

1 stilj had another ten' days In the Settlement; and 
was sent on visits to various Institutions for social 
work, including, epe to the Charity Organisation 
Society, which oO'Ordifiates the Various charities and 
prevents tieglect or over-lapping of cases; and one to 
the juvenile department of a Labour Exchange, con- 
ducted by a Juvenile Advisory Committee. I was 
mueb impreasw especially by the latter, 

1 cannot resisl; however, mentioning the peculiar 
and unaophutlcated FriendlJuess 1 came aoroas ar COm 
frequently in the East EntL It was setmetintes almost 
Startling. One day 1 was changing library books for 
a sick ward In a Workhouse, when a littJe wizened old 
man came up, and firmly planting his hand on fny 
shouldicr safa*Do you know^l lilce you'^ AJnwsc 
every tinne as I stood waiting frs a bus, some woman 
paasing by would smile a^ sa j * A nice momlitg) 
darling.** And SO It was with real reluctance that 
1 left my newly made ftoqulnumcef. M V consolatioa 
was that ft memb^-oT the • Un^ploy^ Club^ eamc 
to the Biatioa to see om oC 
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TRAVANCOaE LETTER, 

(From Our Cob respondent) 

“It mj? hope and d^re to utiliae for the ; 

' lieoetit 4 ^ the State the knowledge and experience | 
^liai 1 have gained during my brief sojourn in the j 
West.'' This it wltat His Highness the Maharajah ^ 
said In bis reply' to the cltl^en^ address presented j 
to him at the public reception at Trivandrum | 
Railway SUiton on His Highness' return from ' 
Europe last August. Since then teveral 
schemes of public utility have made remarkabk 
progress. The plan of road imprevementa which 
for years had never emerged from the pen'cd of ^ 
incubation is now being put into action, no dOubt, ^ 
A 9 a result of Hi* Hig^ess' observations in the 
cities of the Euro^n Qmtinent and in the United 
Kingdom. The widening of the road from the 
Kowdlyar Palace to the Public Offices has been a 
longfelt want on account of the marvellous and 
rapid advance in motor traihe in the State, which is 
-equal to a third of the total volume of the motor 
trafilo in the whole of the Madras Presidency 
The passenger buses and pleasure cars plying in 
the direction of the Kowdiyar Palace towards 
Nedumangad, Shencotta, etc., etc., are so numerous 
4hat it 13 a wonder how the narrow road served its 
purpose. The improvement carried out has come 
nono too early. The pathways provided on the 
two sides are conceived with the best idea of ur-ban 
decoration with the avenue of trees for Shade and 
'COmforb The open spaces are to ba convened into 
parka. The fountains put up in the convenient 
squares are literally an ornament to the town, 
designed srtisticaly. 

An Industrial Epoch. 

The mdustriaUsadon of the State is one of the 
great and working ambitions of Hrs Highness. 
One of the best means of carrying out this idea 
was to initiate the Pallivasal Hydro 'Electdo Scheme, 
Any one could see in this huge undertaking the 
hand of one who had something to dOi with the 
Fykara Scl^eme which ushered in an era of plenty 
and prosperity. But for the statesman and constl- 
tut Iona! lawyer, Sir C P. Kamaswamy lycr, this 
Palliavasal scheme would not have been taken up by 
figidJy conservative Travancore, 1 he bold initiative 
and courage with which Sir C, P. Ramaawamy 
Iyer inoculated the timid authorities in the Stale 
have been largely responsible for the start the 
project had, Tlie estiinate is for Rs. 70 lakhs* 
for which ample provision has been found through 
bU unpirallekd resourcefulness. It is expected lo 
usher in e new era of Industrial progress and pros^ 
perity. For Alleppy, the commercial capital of 
Travancore, will be soon electrified and the industrial 
centres will be vastly benefied by electric power* 
which could be brought home to the very door of 
the villager. Travancore has several cottage 
iudustriei such as coir making* weaving, etc:, and all 
these will receive a new Impetus and stimulus when 
elcotfio power is made available. In addiiion to the 
industriil advancement, agrlcutture will vast'y benefit 
- as lart^ tracts of virgin land could be irrigated under 
this schema Ihe preliminary operations have 
already been taken In band and tunnelling work 
commenced by an expert Russian engineer. The 
whole scheme is expected to be completed by 1^36. 

A Rubber Factory, 

Another enterprise that has been sanctioned just 
now it the opening of a rubber factory in Travancore. 
When Mr. N, K- Padmanabha Pillai, the Uirector 
of Industries, was on tour in NoitHeni India, he came 
in personal contact with a Rubber Factory at Karachi, 
He then reported to Government that in view of the 
' large quantities of r^w material in the shape of rubber 
in many (onus, an estimate of coat may be called for 


from Mr. J. Heteo. of KaraofaJ for establishing a. 
rubber, factory io Ttavaricore. Government have 
accepted this proposal of the Director of Industries' 
and Mr, Helen has been invited to Travancore. The 
idea is to see that sucii manufactured articles as ■ 
solid rubber tyres, cycle and car inner tubes,, rubber- 
tyres, nibber tube* for the laboiratory purposes^ 
rubber matting and rubber coated materbJs are made 
here. It is a well known fact chat Travancore 
produces more than two-t birds of the rubber exported 
ff om India. Tfae various rubber estates have of lal« 
suffered a good deal on account of the unsatisfoctory 
conditiixi of the rubber market in the world. 
Irnpottant developments are expected from this 
project leading to theesUblisbmeatofa new industry 
for the export of manufactured artidcBp In this 
connection. It Is worthy of note that the area under 
rubber cultivation in the State during the year 
19S1-32, was 61,113 acres. According to the 
export trade statistbs of the Alleppy Ch^bec: 
of Commerce for the quarter ending with Sep- 
tember 1933 there se^s CO be a good 

demand for rubber as is seen from the fret that, 
88,3S4 Jb«, of rubber left the shores of the State 
through the Alleppy port in 19SS when compared 
to only 15,(100 lbs. last year, C^fen was the only 
country which indent™ for Travancore rubber. 
From these figure*, it will be seen that Travancore 
has forged ahead in an important line of Industrial 
development with far-reaching implications. 

TiiE Nev/ Dew an. 

The appointment of Sir Mahornmed Habibullab as 
Dewan of Travancore marks an epoch-making event 
in the history of the btate^ The post of Dewan haa 
for centuries been held by caste Hindus owing to 
the prcuhar theocratic form of Government under 
which the Maharaja Is only the or vassal of 

the tutelary deity of Slate, Sri Padmanabha Swamy, 
Thia .ancient and historlo t radii ion was broken by 
Her Highness the Maharani Regent when for the 
frat time a non-Hindu was appointed lie wan. He 
was followed by a Bra b mm Dewan* but was again 
suGoeeded by Mr. T, Austin, L C. SL Now a 
Muhammadan has been appointed who will be the 
first Muslim to fill that high and responsible post. 
Apart from the good old traditbn, it has to be said 
that the choice is an excellent one on which His 
Highness the Maharajah should be congratulated. 
In the present communal conditions of the State 
no belter select ion could be made. The association 
of an ex-member of the Viceroy’s Council with the 
Dewanshtp o! the State is bound to raise its status 
and position and on that account the selection 
deserves high praise at a time like this when 
important consiicutionafi fiscal and administrative 
problems arc under consideration in the India-to-be, 


INDIANS AND SELF-GOVERNMENT, 

The l^itor, 

Indian Sodai 
Sir, 

I wish to thank “S.D.N,’’ for oourteoualy pointing 
out in the Reformer of Ootober 14tb an error of which 
1 was guilty, In making the sweeping assertion that 
there was no one in England who asserted that India 
would never be fit for self-govcsrnment, Jar COm 

1 mistakenly assumed that it would be udderstood 
that my * no-one *' referred to all those who ‘"count," 

The opinion of those ia the past or present who do 
not “count' in this matter, maybe regarded as 
negligible. I should have constructed my sentence 
as follows 1 * - . , 

No one of influential opinion connected with the 
framing of the new Constitution would assert that 
India would never be fit for self-government. 

Cambridgfv > 

Ootober 30th]: 1933, i LJ.PlTT, 
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HINDU CHEMlSmY. 

The firft of m •enet of the AniumAJeli University 
Eztensioq Xxetoic* im Ccthmed by Sir P* C Rkv 


of CaloutU, in the loter-'PhrBkt Holli with Rao 
Bflhndiir S Em Rtnganaithuv M L ^ S« Vice- 
CbancdJor, in the chair, hall warn packed to 
cverflowuig. Mnu Rangai^han, Mia. Cbakravarthy^ 
and Mra Balakmhna Nair were among thoM that 
frere present#' 

. The PrcBident, in a short speech, extended a 
dxdial welcome to the distinguisbea scientist and 
paid a glowing tribute to the spirit of service and 
youthful enthusiasm evinced Sir P, C Rsyi 
Rising amidst^ cheers^ Sir P, G Ray thanked the 
Vioe-CbanceUor for his cordial welcome# Sir P, G 
^y then spoke on *The Antiquity of Hindu Che^ 
inUtry#*^ The koture wai illui trated by lantern slides. 
He b^an by saying that them was much truth 
an ■ the proverb “there is nothing new under the 
^uoT' Thia was amply provw by the recent 
excavations of Mahenjo DarOi That city had bath 
xoochswith ^azed tiles and underground drainage 
eystenu whi^ * mcxlerii city cannot boast of 
That in ancient IndiX there have been voteries of 
Ihe physical sciences could be dearly seen from books 
In old libraries Uko the famous manscript library si 
'Tanjore and in some of the Feudatory Ststes like 
, Alwaf) Kashmir# etc. There were tdao Siddhas or 
Alchemi Bts, Among the sbeteen systems of phibso* 
phy, there was one# ibisewara, theaclencc of mercury# 
'There was a disease called Phibnrt^a (syphilis} for 
which preparations like Rasa Karpura# camphor of 
jnercury were given, Kajjoli of black aulphidcof mer- 
oiiry was prescribed as early as the 8th or 9th century 
A, D, Makaradhuja was prepared by aubljoiing it. In 
"^ancient India, such simple operatione like distUlatlcxi 
and sublimation were much in vogue# They used to 
jdiBtil and sublime mercury and blao, in retorts and 
subliming vessels Partington In hii ^Everyday 
Chemistry^ has mentioned the Hindu method of iubli- 
xnatTon as introduced by the great Buddhbt leader 
Hagarjuna who was coasidered to be one of the most 
eminent adepts of chemical science, whereEwe he was 
called Siddha Nagaijuna, The Calcutta Uaiversltf 
had instituted a prize IS years ago in his name for 
,tbe candidate wbo would furnbh the best piece of 
orijgina] work in Chemistry, 

The importance attacb^ to experimental evidence 
would be clearly seen by a perus^ of a Sanskrit work 
on AIcbemy called “Rasendra Chintamani ^ wherein 
it Is written “ they are the real teachers who prove by 
experiment what they teach and they mro the real 
pupils wbo c»ii reproduce the experiments they learn#” 
Th^ again in a treatise on “Gamef and Minerals” 
the method recommended for the puriScatlon of adul- 
terated meicu^i or for that matter adulterated pro- 
'duct^ was distil latton, a method which held the field 
even to-day. 

The great physical chemist Arrhenius, Director 
ot the Nobel Iratitute, Stockholm# wbo was axi autho- 
rity on the history of chetniscry assigned the pafoi 
of priority to the Hindus# He accepts that Indian 
teachings had Infiucnoed the Qreeks through the me- 
dinm oTPersla# Sir P, G Ray uanaccd an interesting 
story 'He published hb book on “Hindu Chemistry' 
in 1902, la 1904^ be was deputed by the Government 
of Ben^^ to visit the various laboratoriea of Europe. 
In the London Chsnical Society he oame across 
the German book entitled **The History of Pharmacy'', 
He opened it and found to his surprias elaborate ex- 
tracts from his own book printed theroir^ especially, 
pages about ancient ^Hindu Chemistry#” 

Frooeeding# Sir F. C Ray spoke about Tamil 
Alchemy also and exhorted those young mm to 
Xakci' up the study of Tamil chemistry and got 


through Che works of adepts and Sidbas aivF 
tupplcmient our present knowledge about the 
subject. In the Tibetan EncycloptcdU ww- 
find mcntlba of Indian Aloltemical tteadtes. 
Many inch weeks were In the manuscript Hbrwy 
of LhasL Some of them are now with the AiistM 
Society of Cikutt% and some are with Dr*. 
Rabindranath Tagore at Sentanikcian, Even aa 
aritbmeiic and af^bra had their origin In lndi%. 
India WAS also the homo of chemical acknee. That 
it was zeaTously pursued hi those olden time«f that 
It Bourished even during cheasoemfanoy of Baddhlaui 
was proved by Nagarjiina*s book, Rasa Ratnskara 
or a Treatise on Mercury. There wis a Sanskrit 
copy of the book In the Kashmir Palice Library 
wherriii a devotees cf chemistry praying to lha 
Goddess of Truth sayi, *for twelve tedtout yesrs 
have t performed austere penance at Thy Feet 
practised Alchemy), Do unfold unto me O, 
Goddess, the precious lore of Atohemy." 

There were aorne metaflurgical seneta In the 
dden days which have inde^ dkd out now# Sir 
Robert Hadfleld visited the Iron PiJUr near Kutub^ 
Mlnar, In DcIhL This iron pillar baa resisted 
corrosion though made of wrou^t Iron only. It 
has withstood the onaUughti of moislura carbon* 
dioxide:, oxygen > etc^ for centuries together, Thli^ 
is an ample proof of the metallurgical skill of ancient 
India. But the science was lost to the world for 
ever# He exhorted the young men present to 
emulate the noble example ^ indls'a greatest 
scientists so that India may occupy a pte-cmlnenc 
place In the comity of nations in the field of 
Edence also^ 


AGRICULTURAJ^ RELIEF SCHEME. 

The Democratic Swaraj Party has Issued thft 
following siatement i— Pursuant to a resolution passed 
at the Mssion of the All Mabaraiditra Folitbat Con- 
ference on the £3ch October 1938, Mr. N,G Kelkaf,- 
Frestdent of the Par^i has af^inted the following 
Committee: Mr, Tamnadas M, Mehta (Chairman) 

Bombay# Prof, V> & Kale, and Messrs# & Karandl* 
kar, Poonv Mr, V, K« &thari, Sholapur, Mr# G M#- 
Sa^arshi, Ahamadnsgar^ and MeasnL Anandji. 
Haridas# R, R« Bakbale^ and a G Josbir 
Bombay# Mr. V. 1. Mehta, Manager, Bombay Pro* 
rincial Co-operative Bank £#td,, has consented to help 
the Committee in an advisory capacity In all matters 
ooocerrvitig the Co-operative Movement, 

The following am Ihe tenns of reference 
1, To examine with special reference lo the 
Bombay Presidency the scheme for the relief of agri* 
cultural Indebtedness outlined In the speech cf Mr. 
Jamnadaa M# Mehta as the ChsJrmsn of the Rdeep- 
rion Committee of the All Maharashtra PolltlcM^ 
Cocifcrence held on the £8th & £9th Octotwr 1933 at' 
Bomb^# 

£, To suggest alternatives and nwdificarions If 
any# and 

To make recotninendaiionSL 
Tho following If the relevent extract from Mr#i- 
Jamnadis M. Mehta's speech in which the scheme is 
oytUned:— 

•The Poverty of the vast masses of India hskor rnm 
caQed aloud for relief during the hundred ajMl seventy 
five years of British Rule \ the misery Into which the 
ftllefi of the soQ have sunk is harrowing In 
extreme^ They have su&red froEii the uncertaifitfes- 
cf monsooiu and harveata with heroic courage; they 
have borne the enubing burdens of land taxes whn 
a quiet resignation and they have toiled and drudged 
to mcel the calls of usury; have carried the i&d 
weight of as uosbakable eDormoua hidebtcdiieas wntit 
, they have reached the stage }Of urter economic coU 
I lapse# I estimate the Cotal indebtedneis of the lyoe. 
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Ih this country ta be in the neighbourhood 1)200 
erores of rupees. This is made up as muoh of 
principal as of interest capitalised at the compound 
fate* The rate of interest has varied from 10% to 15% 
and often higher. In some cases it is altogether 
monatrous being hundred per cent for eight months^ 
IS0% p. a. The existence of co-operative societies baa 
made but ncgligibJe difference. Nothing can help the, 
peasant to return to prosperity white this debt re- 
mains in the present f^m. I have prepared a scheme 
for relieving agricultural indebtedness which 1 pro- 
pose to submit for your consideration tomorrow. 

*■1 am not) therefore^ going through its details in 
this speech. The prinoiple on which the scheme 
IS baaed is that the State shoiild take over this debt 
and convert the so wear's loans into It^ own at a 
moderate rate of interest and sinking fund. Any 
sowcar who can establish a debt due from an 
agriculturist before a properly constituted authority 
within a speclded period ahould get bonds for an 
amount equivalent to hLs loaa The bonds should 
have a currency of sixty years and should be issued 
at four per cent interest. One per cent more should 
be added to this for the amortisation and the 
service of the debt and the State should recover 
this from the peasant as land revenue^ so that no 
septate expense need be incurred for collecting it. 
While the loan remains unpaid the peasant should 
not be permitted to alienate his land in favour of a 
so wear. This in a nutshell is my scheme. Its 
<letaiLa will have to be varied in different parts of 
the country as local conditions require," 

The Conference having considered this scheme 
passed the following resolution and in pursuance 
thereof this Committee is appointed 

Resolved that. the outlines of the soheme for 
Telievitig agriouUural indebtedness envisaged by 
Jamnadas Mehta in hia speech delivered as the 
Chairman of the Reoeptkm Committee of the 
Conference are accepted in prinoiple and the detailed 
preparation of a full scheme is hereby referred for 
consideration and report to a committee. 

The Committee is anxious to seek the co-operation 
■cf all those who are interested in this question of 
national importance and will welcome any offer 
from public bodies as well as individuals of written 
or oral evidence or statements on the question of 
agrioultural indebtedness and measures necessary 
for aeouring a substantial relief for the peasantry 
from this heavy iooubus. 

ADULT EDUCATION CLASSEa 

The Adult Education Classes, Wilson College, 

, Bombay have commenced their work tor the new 
term CNovember SO to February 23) in the last week 
. of November, After the experimental work of four 
terms during the last two years, this activity baa 
come to have a place in the oivic life of Bombay. The 
Adult Classes claim now about S20 past studenLa 
enrolled fof instruction in different subjects. The co- 
operation of the members of the staffs of the different 
colleges in Bombay has been mainly responsible 
for the success of these classes. 

For the fresh term the Adult Education Classes 
Committee have introduced a few more courses of 
study. One novel feature is to have more than one 
course almost every day to meet the dernand of 
the Adult students. All classes meet from 6-30 to 
7-30 pit in, 

A oourse of ten lectures wilt be delivered in each 
-subject and a minimum fee of Rupee one Is charged 
for enrolment. The Committee is prepared to consider 
the advisability of opening classes fcr more suljects 
-it there is a sufficient demand. 


MAH OM MEDAN WOMEN AND DIVORCE. 

Mr, Khalil-uz-Zaman Siddique, Bar-at-Law and 
member of the Hyderabad Legislative Council, intro- 
duced on the 19 th instant a new bill in the Hyderabad 
Council for conferring the right of divorce and separa-ir 
tion on married women professing the Mabommedan. 
law, in addition to the circumstances under which they 
are now entitled to sue far divorce or separation. The 
Bill IS a pkee of progressive legislation, in keeping, 
with the times, and seeks to confer on ^[ahommedar> 
women greater rights than in British India or any 
other Indian State. The following are the grounds 
(in addition to those already existing) on which they 
can claim the right of divorce through a court of 
lawj — 

1. If the husband is suffering from an incurabie or 
contagious disease, or from any disease which is 
protracted for more than one year, or from any 
ailment under which marital life is rendered 
impossible. 

2. If the disease from whbh the husband 
suffering is such a nature that there is danger to the 
health of the wife or is calculated to cause her 
hardship. 

Provided in either case that if the wife knew or 
had reason to know at the time of her marriage that 
he was suffering from such a disease) she will not be 
entitfed to her dowry, 

3. If the whereabouts of the husband are not 
known, or if, he is sentenced to a long term of 
imprisofiment, 

EVovided that, if the husband has left sufficient 
means of existence for her maintenance, the wife 
shall not be cntHled lo her right of divorce for a 
period of four years. 

And provided further that In cases in which it Is 
alleged that the whereabouts of the husband are 
not known, the Court shall record evidence of the 
husband’s relations in support of the allegation. 

4. Th e Court may g ran t d i vorce for al leged i ll-t reat- 
merit or cruelty, the husband’s refusal to live with' his 
wife or unwillingness or inability to maintain her 
being regarded as amounting to cruelty. 

5. The Bill provides also tli’at the husband may 
divorce hjs wife on the pound of her contagious 
or incurable disease at the time of the marriage^ 
provided he shall pay her nominal dowry. 

U Is provided that where a m arrive has taken 
place between parties who have not attained their 
majority, and the persona responsible for such a 
marriage are other than their fathers and grand- 
father, such a marriage will not be considered Valid 
until it Is ratified and accepted by the parties after 
they have attained majority. 

Where a marriage has been performed by the father 
or grand-father of a party during the latter’s minority, 
and where the married party claimi the right of 
divorce on attaining majority and where further the 
Court considers Such a marriage injurious to the 
interests of the petitioner, an order ior divorce may 
hti passed i but where the party has attained majority 
wlttiout repudiation of the marriage^ such a party 
will not be entitled to divorce and if the petitioner is 
the wife, she will forego her claim to any dowry. 

It is also provided that where the husband or wifeidar.COrn 
changes his or her religion not bonafide but solely 
with a view to escape from matrimonial responsl- ' 
biUlies, such a conyersion will bo a ground fcr 
granting the relief of divorce* 

The mo%'er of the Bill has appended a long state- 
ment of objects and reasons for the Bill in the 
course of which he points out that the rights of the 
husband or wife are on a par. The Quran provides 
that a husband should treat his wife well or else 
divorce her- In the leading case of Mubaralr-an-NisA 
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Begum VI, Syed Aahrun, Sidilique Yir | 

Jungi t. of the iljder;ibad High COurti laid down ' 
that if dfvoroi ii not gmnted oa the grooiKi of | 
orueltfp ft would be iranat the iinoiriakmi of the 
K^om^laii Law* Am it is for the same reason j 
that the Quizi is empowered to |;Tint separation of 
the wife from the huaband. Mn ^ddique poinu out I 
that in case above inicnti<3ned Pandit Giri Rao | 
(now ^ja Bahadur and a member of the Judicial j 
Committee) sitting as a Sessions Judge had held | 
that, as laid down hj A^Ir, Amir Law In hb trealtse 
on -Mabomedan Law, the Quazi bsi the right of ] 
granting divorce. Oa appeal to the High Court ■ 
the judgment was i«versed» but on the wi&a appeal j 
to the Tudldal Committee of the Babe-Hukumath« 
Ii3f. Gin Rao"! judgment < was upheldi Tbere-ii 
judicial authority, there roro for accepting the B1U. 
The mover of the Bill neat refers to the fact that 
enlightened Mahumedan women have given their 
whole hearted support to the initiation of Such I 
legislation. . The All-India Ladies’ Courerence which i 
has .branchi^ all over Indian including Hyderabad, i 
has supported the measures, and in the llch session, ! 
which was held in Hyderabad under the president- 
sblp of Lady Asman Jah, Abru Begum &heba ' 
has polnced out that the law relating to divorce by i 
Mabomedan women is not in conrormity with rhe 
religious laws of the earlier times, and that in 
consequence lakhs of rryarried women are going about, 
without maintenance^ _ The present BtU Is in 
response to a suggestion made at that Conference 
for such legislation. In consequence of want of 
legislation the husband has been allowed to deprive 
hb wife of maintenance, as a direct result of which 
Mabomedan women have been compelled to change 
their religion and thereby escape domestic tyranny, 
Mr. Siddique submits that the Bill in no way I 
contravenes the provisions of Islamic injunptions, 

AT HITLER'S MOUNTAIN HOME. 

Chancellor Hitler has granted me the privilege 
never before accorded any journalist, of visiting his 
motintain home in hla ab^noc and spring to the 
woman be loves best in the world-^bia stsur 
Agnes, who has played the role of mother to him 
with unfailing constancy through the years of 
strife, the woman to wl^m he speaks on the 
telephone from wherever he happens to fc® — Berlin, 
Hanover^ Cologne — every day says Pcmbmkc 
Stephens, the *'Daily Eapreia" speciat correspond- 
entg in a message to his paper from Berchtesgaden 
dated October £9. 

■ For a week 1 have laid al^ to the bouse in the 
mountains where Storm Troop sentries keep guard 
night and day, and where laithful servants answer 
every inquiry; *'Madam ia not at home,* No 
Minister would give me an introduction to Hitler’s 
sister who has orders from her brother to receive 
no one in his absence. To4ay permission came 
from the ChancelloTi and the fortress fell. Imagine 
the most beautiful pro^^ect you have ever seen— 
soow-Capped mountains^ nisset^^louzed forests, 
green plains and hills, and you will understand 
why Hitler chose the l^tis Wachensetb^ oesir the 
romantically named little Bavarian village of 
Berohtesgaden, for his hotne, 

Down in the vailey, only a dozen miles away, 
gleams the mighty castle and magic city of 
Salzburg, Austria— Hitler's native land. His birth 
places Braunau, on the border, is just out of view. 

HitleV sister — her name is Frau Kaubol — is a tall, 
stately woman, with a strong, kindly face greying 
hair and frank blue eyes belter— looking than her 
brother, witty, full of charno- She was dressed in 
black and wore a Swastika scadpicw s fvesent from 
her brother, st her throat. She is two years older 


*^han hn brother. r : 

^That did not pceveni him trykiw to order me aboufc 
during out childhood at Braunau? iha told m% with 
a twinkle In her eyen *At a gn^-up giH 1 oouB' 
not bear to be oroered about by a. little boy, Wa 
quaTTelled and fought nearly all the time. 1 married 
in Linz, but tny husband was kiUed at the fronl. 1 
wai left alone with three ohildicn** sh« said with tears 
la her eyes. ’’It Is terrible to be all alone in life*^ 

I think Hitler reattsed tho. He came back from the 
war safe and sound. Ai once we wert friends. He 
asked me to go to his favorite Bavarian vlllagoof 
BeTcbtesgaden^ and then 1 met the early leaders 
of hU movement It was a dangeroua lime for tbs 
beginners, who went in fear of proaeciuttor^ roedy to 
matw a dash for It over 'the border out ot harm’s^ 
way. Hitler asked me If 1 would keep bouH with* 
him if he bought Haul Wachenaelb which ia near 
Moritz. 

■ 1 was very happy. I accepted gladly and hers 
for the past five years my brother and 1 have made 
our home. He never talked to me of politics and. 
always wrestled with his deists and trials alone^ 
Nevertheless, this bouse fepiesenCi aU Adolf Hitleri 
the man, haS' in the worlo. He has no wife, no 
children, no hobbies. Two years ago he gave up 
eating meat. *1 must not poison my nervci with 
nicotine and alcohol,* he said Before he gave up 
meat he used to suffer pirn, but he has never been so 
fit as he is now. When he comes here to rest he 
liBs in bed reading all the morning while thousarids of 
people from all over the country stand waiting in the 
road outside hour ^ after hour to catch a glimpse of 
him at the balcony or when he goes out. 1 le arrives 
here pale and worn ouL He lies down for aa hour 
and comes downstairs red in the face and happy,, 
whistling and singing as merrily as a bird. Ido not 
think he will ever marry, but aometunef when ho., 
secs pretty blond-headed children— he loves blond 
hair— he sighsi and says t * It U a pity I am not 
married, I should like to have children like that/" 

At other times he will say i * I am wedded lo potitioiw 
No wife would stand for that*' My brother has had 
no time in his life to think al^ut marriage. First he 
was young Then came the war. Since l9l8 he 
has twn^Busy with politics all the time.” 

A SOCIAL REFORM MARRIAGE. 

A notable social reform wedding took place ors 
Tuesday night at Patna, The bridegroom was 
Konhaiya Piraaad Vermo, brother of Babu Phuu^ 

Prasad Verma, Advocate;,, Faina High Court and the 
bride was the widowed niece of Mr. D. L Nandkcolyar 
Advocate, of the Patna High Court; Both psrtiea 
occupy high position in ^e Kaysstha Community., 

The fmporta^ of thi^ marriage lay In the fact that 
it was a three-fold social reform, Babu FhuUik 
Prasad Verma belongs to the Srivastava sub-sect 
and the bride to the Ambasta sub-section of the 
Kayastbasi* It was, theiefor^ one of the very few- 
instaocea of intersub-s^ marriages imong' the 
Kayasthae, It was a social feform id another sense 
also because it was possibly the first Iiuiance in- 
Behar of a widow re-marriage among the Kayasthaiu 
It was a marriage reform also la the sense that there 
was no stipulatMHi regarding tUak or dowry* Tfaoiar.COm 
marriage created such an interest in the Hinda 
society that not only all leading members of the 
Kayastha^communlty (both cH^Lal and non-onktal) for 
example such personages as Mr. Justke Kulwant 
Sahay^ Mr* &d3i:jiitaiiand Sioh^ Bai Bahadur' 

Durgi Prasad but also leadiog members of Other 
castea ami communities joiijed fa the mafTiage pn>-- 
cesskm and attended the ceremony givkig their 
blesiii^ to the married couple. The guests were 
treatea to a iompEtiOui dinner by Mr.D«UNaa*- 
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the tic^ who wai «U att^tloo to UienL It 
M Defied tbit the bHdcgnwtn ii m membef of 
ib€ Marruge Reform Patn3| wbicb haj 

been refponilble for tttanj aooml lefocm aiarriagei 
Without tilah during the ps»t two or thr^ yearly 


THEiBJIp^dP'ftUOMjLW 

Univ tb* pAlinkn ol ^ by UW 

m riJii i 1 11 <1 ii> ifatww iiA ^ omt i wfc 

C INtfMmd nadw Ih* BA(&4a OiBifafdw l«l m UiT I. 


NllA NAGINI DEVt 

A mesoa^ froni Muttn ttaiea that NQa Neglni 
Devi (MiiaCmm CooSO wat Interviewed by a PreSfl 
npresenutivn In the Aoierican Mission House* Sbe 
nid ihatt she bad not nude op her mind as to when 
sbo would leave the Mission House, but mrj^t do so 
any time^ She mentioned that she bad an oger from 
flhn oompany to lUr in one of the Bims depicting 
'ilie lloghnl Pedod. 

She said that she had to leave Gandhlifi Ash rani, 
^as she oould not stand it anv longer* One day 
k Gandhtji had atated that he had not put up a knee 
■mind the Ashram and any girl who wish to leave the 
Aahram could do so^ She bad been approetehed to 
. return to the Ashranv but she onoe agam wanted to 
renjoy the thrills of Independent life. Shetardi "1 
^ want to hear Ch£ orchestra and By by aeroplane. 
.My fulnd is all hr speed,^ 

As regards her life at the Sabaitnati Ashranv Miss 
''CrahlXoDk said that diffleulty arc^e because she tried 
to fulBl her vovS literalty, as for instance, she slept 
p on s bed of bricks without blankets for months. 

She also made the mistake of communicating to 
* Gandbiji every little detail of her life in the Ashranii 
and hu ictioos whicti led to oomplioationa. She did 
not wish to be uncharitable to the Aihrimtts or to 
CsndhIjL She would rather forget her previous life 
and revert to her ** American freedom,” 


HsiS Otrb 3-SSBODa* 


I— Bwebsy . Afemsdibsa, nsm 
. Asntt PMlsSt Mhi Aiurtil, 
p, IMIS* Eskd. Ka^ fNrsrite, ssS I 

Ik. iu. 


Capital 5UB5CRtBEi» 

CAPITAL PAIIS4JP . , 

ttJgBERVB FVf4[| 



s*f IjdiASal SmmMmit (ChalnBuK 

BSeiL Dureiprsiia sesnbttuprsMi I irifiit (MB 
Anet. AtUMdabad* } 

EtauSiinMTltlia|dvSUfate.Eae4A^ : ^ 

tuculai H, Kutavala. Euh M. A« fAgaiL TbsMafetfSle 
MUU C&, Ltdk Buses. ) . ^ 

Mr.OirebSfU] DosaSSSt Psitkli, BJL, LLA^ 

Rsi RsInS bbshsl Osllhlisl ASilii,' Ib A^ JLB* ^ 
yttimi^g AasoL AlmHs C&enlcil Wwlis Csw Lain 


Beth t>naMkalBr 'MsfSflsl - (OiwisSa Millie LtA 


CcL E. dblT RsJ 5faigb. B,JL, (Nslb Devaii. Bsmds. 

Skft N* AL MiaiisMtirt<M«uieii» Tats OsaALtiW BonbayO 
GUBEI^ DEPOe^ 4000DltT8. 


WUb vOHk 0«na lilil Apia 1S3L Liinfl on esay ialsnaoi 
Ema is. aoe lo B*. LOXOOD slknnJ at I pwatnl. pw 

nBnnm noa on mna mm B& VlOfiOO t>y itpoatel artnne^ 
mrnA BalirtMitirUaaAMiwt oaAO to B<* i. yw SnU- font 
eiU boalknfWU 


She did not know how her dreams would be cealfS* 
ed again, but felt certain that She would be having 
IhriUlngexperienceSshortly. She did not eire v?lut 
others thought of her and said that the Mission people 
hiul done ail they could to make her comfortable. 

NEWS OF THE WEEK 
The Uapljant^bi view c£ the unlikelihood 
of ths weekly yKirnalj, J^uity /ifdka, jVoffa^twn^ and 
Ih'ndi rssutnlng publication in the near 

hitura, the subscribers of the«« jcu-oals are lofonned 
that the balane* of their subscriptions will he refunded 
to them if they so desire and if they reject the choics 
of the fpllovring aliernati vei ofVeiwd to themi^ 

( l\ To receive Che Banihu or 

Btvak respectively fn place of Ybm^ Jhdid, 
or ^lindlr for the balance due or, 

(31 To receive any of the books published or mold by 
the KavejivKn pubflahing House that may cover the value 
of the Wanoet du\ the choice to be left to each 
eubaertber, or 

(S) To donate It to the Harijan fund which is belug 
tsla^ hf MihatmaB, or 

‘ (4) To donate It for ths Khaddar work to the Alt-India 
Spanners* Assodatlon. 

The eubecripdona of those mbscribers who fail to 
make the choice and desin the balance of IhSlr 
eubecriptioiis to be pi^id back shall conimunlcata their 
wbhea sot later than Failling the rectipC of 

auch Entimaflou the subsertbers will be deemed to have 
accepted the first sitarDative and their balance will be 
trazuifef erred to the managements of the Bar\fm 
journals answering the subecrlptioDi. 

Ups. ICam&l&devl Chattop&dhya 7 at~ 
Th* Chief Justice at the Bombav High Court 
on Tuesday granted a ** decree nisi” ia favour of 
Mrs. Kamatadevi Chaitopadhyaya on her petition for 
divoroe agmnisC Mi^ Harindnnath Ohattopadhyto 11 
was furthsr directed that the peUtioner^s coats wouJd 
be borne by the respondeuL Tha petitioner's counsel. 
Hr. Q. C* O^tiarmaD, applied for custody of their 
■on aged LO yaara. Hie Lordship said that the «*d«cree 
bUir included custody of tha chSd. The petition was 

■ uneontHted. 


Tmsn DEPOeiTS. 

fanilTW foe koi cv abwl paEkde pa Iwmi wblab may hi 

•iDirtoliial aa my^eattm, 

lOAHUi OVSBBEAFXS AKD O&BB GBEDim 

The Ueak grtnto atMwiwrwdatVni oa amtne to to a—wyMI 
MottoUea 

The Bank «o4wte1ui on beball of to emfUtoeiiti tto aiA 
OeMr Bbmtm aoS flwnzittm aul to* Mltoattn m 
ind latowl toofeoa ; tt ato ovltotokie Die la)* e^d yonhee* et 
OowniEieat Fepw aad ell dtoOttpttooi ot BtoeK « madseal* 
lhargie putoalati li wtiieti uav be kaiatm i^yllfleUoiL 

RAVDiad BABE liEBOSlTB. 

DvpKltofeHlnA eat rale el IntoH* oan fienugt Bank ««4oaii*t 
end ftsTliin Bepk 4«palt aeeoanto toe tom tedDoed at S| pmr 
tma lit NovtnUiw isai. Bali* « afpltoattoo. 

a A BAH]>LS, 


THE SdNUA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMFANT. UHITEO. 


Fortnigfatlj aa^ga betwoeft 
Bdmbayi Karachi and Gdoatb^ 

Burma coiling at Gaik Talkoniar.COm 
Cbiomba and other boast porta 
itfsocrding to dcmaiML ^ 

t 

Fm Frtlgbt and other pedSculaiB applf to— . 

HARKOTAM UO&ARJEE A Co, 

Afmk. 

Sndaoia;Rc»s<b SI, SpuM Road* Bailvd 
iQ.mi. ■ Bombay. 
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Tubbmkiifwa^lto 

CBMaUlahMITtttS«pt«u^lWM^ . 


. noriaa^^ . 

hbao oppicBt 


OmEftTALpUlLDINGSp fSOmi., 


Bnniciiui 


lUTLUazi BZCl^KaE^ , . 
^hetk Memoa St; BoiaE^. 
JIHUBOUADe 
BAKDKA. \ 

CALCOTTJL ^ ■ 

BARA BA2AE, CALCUTTA. 
POOHA. .. . . 

RAIKOT, ’ . 

SURAT. V^' ' e , 


Capita a4d»crlb^ ' .. R«p tfiOJWM 

capita CkUad ttp ' F 

. , 1.00,00,000 

, i^anU >-7^a,Wattai{cwtcr BtAk^ Lt4 

^ . ci^AEKf b^srr *a^1jiitsl 

aOtflied .aa daUr balanoM ^finw Ri. 100 lo 
El. IfiOJiOO 0 IX pa ■^□v iDtmt M blaiiesifD 
«»CM be B kIv^JC^ ^ ipidi] ifrtfl guuflo t, 

Ba cnidit aill ^ jg^t«Q la ioc<MWti Cor muirat imountiaii 
to ka Uua BiL t per hilf jekf.' ' ^ 

m: ^ : FIXED pEPO^Xa. 

^ -Dopoila ai« nbifvbd Iliad iar poa jmr m tim tbai 
period %t tatoe of totefeit- wlui^ out ho 
o^g^kotkm* 

* Suinit Buik aoqpoidi apttied a 
Haiti on ip^tcitian.* Tbe Bank acta aa Eicealac ud 
tVniaea onder Wilb ind^ SorilemcDta ' aod aodariakea 
XVnitH biuiaeai gnunU^ EnJee n»f be bbuined aa 


>* Tbe iioooaaiODdMioo af iMtait to be 

^nmD^ iflemet «piiR3^ ieoaH^^ 

<^'XX3tAN$pOVBRDlLAFTS AHD CASH CXEDITE 
* ; TbeBukasdertaktoao beiulf of iti Cotatkaeoia tbe 
toft eaitodf al Stons end Seenritiei ud the eol l e c tioQ of 
dfndEod end uiieitottbomL liiUa imdcitRka tba icali 
end pmetMto of Go f li i ncat penor end ell diacriptiooe of 
ftodtotoodefetocbw^pertjettlinDf-ab^ ator ba Led 

A-T3. GRATp 


YOU GAIN 

Much more than what you siiend. 
TRY OUR WOrLD-RENOWNED 

Htank Nlgrah Pills 

- SopRS One 32 

^HQ LEADING TONIC OF IBB OAT* 

Thoy cure cooitiparion, brainfag 

^For f uU Pardcul^ri «ek for a copy nf 

«Katii Shaatra** 

sent girttit and Pnst>ffee 

The ntaak Nlgrah Pharmacy.’ 

j ADui ag ar— KathlAwar. 

Eombi^t Omex S’^KALB ADETl BOAD. 


. THE BOMBAY .PROVIUUIAL^. ^,;. 
;; ; CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD, - 
.. 1 SUDOniDBi .pneaMINr^BWMh V | 



iMilwmtoL (DMriitiaeae* 

MMyom \. * 

Abtol: (DWifit 


iciBEUraBa' 


«lrdlimihl Y.Uiltle. KjOJM**: 
tor lAlrtoel SeiaeUM. 
Vedtowlni 0. {Tlwihvtor* 

EO. Bavlajm, &ii|» 
S.EttttWiaer.- 
O. E I>M»dber, Eas. 


MYeaihlii - ■ ‘ t 

S: 5 £S:S 3 i*^ ' 

Pi B, ljeAii«Mw, bill' " \ 
aiLOeodhltlniw 
Bee senaar a. T. TmtikiiV' . 
Tp U Etotoe .■ ^ ' 


dHtBa fuma&i— ^ 

iFoxif PMidi M. mil M Rih tatAtatH 

1 nEPOatl^ trtd lar afleTi— ‘ end il^to m fan 
MbniiptoA Bete h 4 ilkto perHieaui mef Me 
/tom tke.iiiidBil|Dta 

. A cDHaanx AOootnrrB '-en dMi ii 
Soeltofl* ead ladlfMiula. tstona H ellenlto 



a. EtYlHUi BANE 0BF0SXT9 ete toiipUd end tuMto 
b^el tl nvemiLae ipldimiufl ibsaU4f balenMe Bote taift 
fovtoelnad tfEMB line endudimii. 

4 DnfiienletiHdoadieMtoeBAaAhvtorH to to« W bto- 

HwtolBel oe ■fr^fareana, 

f. TtoBent auBMAott fi^l^toei OH^ndie AvtoM to^. 
ihfl^nbejPfetodmuij^kbemoiiiiMiellM d Ito liiltoilu 


H eodilii qoMlvlr to e tom ri Idwnn^T 

I TMitr bf • dpmUl Oowjwed Itoltto.- 
Mti «t SneniU pdHto en peilhMIellto 
DtolOetoto" 

YmoNTB L, tfattri; 

.. Keretfet 0*1^ 

’■ " THE , : 

CentpalBank of India, Ld^ 

SAVINGS BANK, 

Moo^ to«wt vMj td thtoo dije bringi Hep^oeto 
iad vhen tpoat trawvel/, it bring* orer irbitiitoi^ 
Jela% wDtij, diittoto w>d uTihMfipiiMto. 

Make ^ thtorior* a cegoler lavliag by^openii^ 

HOME SAYIMOS SAFE ACCOUNT 

A irita to and aem lura tm oa DaZiy 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
Be&M« bving a fiife la nay of the flaft Dipaifp'' 
Vaidbi of Bombeyr r« eie rapeeted to ririt mr 
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Tgh^^„Shahabad Cement Companv» Ltd. 

Fine&t Portland Cement obtainable in India* In use on tbe IVincipal* 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important worka* 



BRAND 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIHCATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 23 days Concrete strength at 4'day8i 
f rtttiftnor and Atyiors H. I H. fbi Nliam^a Oomlnlinat Tta Dnoani ■ 4 

BEST & ltdl, mMm & sons, rashid khodadad & ca, 

eKCDlTDEBABA]}. Xll. lAn^Bnaw, Cur, POOMa* " 

The Shahabad Cement Comnanv. Ltd* 

- “BOMBAY HOUSE" BOMBAY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORlC • . 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

rUBLlSIiaO OHOB is two uobtus. 

^ Edited In tbi iutez^st* «r tbi Women ol 
ladla, hf Mbs. K, k Harriegtou 

Soad, Obetpet, MaJr as. 

Bi. a. p. 

' Babaorlptiaa (Itudnding Foitage), 

laLml w S 6 0 
m i» Ponigo i 0 0 

(SabaotiWi aad OouttibutioaB mgaia^ oHdAd). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing wltli Social* Economlct 
PolUlcal and Eellgloas Probtema, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLV PRICES ANNAS. 

Amwal Sukteri^timi JhAmd, S/- 
^ormgntlOt^ PM Jir^ 

SiibBcriptioiu aad aU other Oonuntmkatku 
AhooM bo addmed to— ^ 

THS MANACEB, 

The Guardfan, 

HooiATa Panav MouiU Bad, 
MADESSL 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN realpatidar.com 

FOE TMZ OUEE OF 

Cold, Cough, HeadvJKw, Eh«uinKtnn,'SwaUuigs and all other 
kinds dt Acheit and Palm. 

_ AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY - ' a MADRAS; 
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tetll tt.MM hanfi ■« trueh, and ■■ uncompromiftlng u juiticf il ani Id cftmciC'-I aot ««]iiivcic«ec— j wUL not 
Fiff*, ] ttJ]l DOt retmc ■ ffng^le dil I witt htardr ' WiLUAH Llovb GARKiSOn in the Llbtrafcr. 


QOHTmutm 


Btrib ISosttoi E^IvuIoAh 
C tiftbgB pf G>vnrDort. 
AOarmaq bClolakir'f 
. Mod. 

AfUlta ImmlarA- 

" tlm. 

Xo Induiferi^l Anomalj^. 
f3im Dons Cut* 

An^roblico u HLada MoAmBiit. 
Cm Tt\p Ip 


Btrth-Ooiil»K 

Xbt ObaLltagia bl JudgmAatr-U. 
If 1 W«f* Turauiy * 

Tht Bmgal QtfTtrnor oa t±w 
Wu Balta. 

CWha ad 4 OsfwJvng. 
ChinnAQf % nd AiIa ilci. 

^oraiiin BtiadAuti Ailhtioi 

Id U. a 4. 

Nem of thm Wetlc. 


NOTBS 

Blrtli Control Polemics t— We publ»h*;today 

two lettiera on our views on the eubject of birth 
Control in this counfry. Mr, O, R* G.'s deals 
with the question from the population point 
of vi6w with which the present discussion 
Atartedt The assumption that there is ^over- 
population at present or there is Jikety to be 
one In the near future, is contradicted by the 
Census Commissioner of India and even more 
strongly^ by the Census Suprintendent of 
Bengal in the passages which we quoted in 
cut leading article last week. Dr, Hutton^a 
view is not that there is overpopulation but 
that (he agricultural industry has too many 
mple- depSrding on It. Relief in this sphere 
Is to - bo secured ^ promoting industrial 
occupation to take off the surplus cultivators. 
This is one of the Issues from which attention 
is diverted by the present cry for contraceptivesi, 
Mr, Venkatrama Sastry's letter lightly passes 
over this broad issue and lays most stress on 
the hardship to families of having to bring 
up more children than they conveniently 
provide for. His remedy is to reduce the 
number of children. Others demand that there 
should be a more equitable distribution of wealth. 
We have the greatest respect for Sastry, 
From the point of view he t^ea he Is doubtless 
right But there are larger considetatioas 
involved which we are sure Mr. Sastry will admit 
The maiil difference between Mr. Sastry and 
ourselveSj however^ is la our conception of the 
family. He regards it as an economic entity 
like a joint stock company although on even 
this ground his arguments are not whoUy 
tenable^' A joint stcck company can be 
Wound up when it ceases to '^y^ dividends 
though many st^h companies go on 
. working in the ho^ that better time 
may come. The family & really a social and, 
if we may say so^ a spiritual unit which esumot 
be regulated by the law of demand and supply. 


If no one should have a child unless he is ^le 
to balance hts budget, millions In Ibis and other 
countries be doomed to a childless eKistence, 

We can at once think of at least h^lf a dozen ^ 
of eminent Indians whose parents were rtevef 
able to balance their budgets during their' lifetime^ 

Otiiers wfio could have balanced aever^ ^oies 
of budgets besides their own, have had to 
to their graves without the children their hearts 
yearned for. According- to the economic school, 
the rich man should have most children, ^atnl 
the poor man few if any. Demography, howi- 
ever, follows a different law,^ ii yen i£ a man 
had a dozen children we have never known^ him 
welcome the death of five of them as he should if 
the economic structure of . the family is .the 
chief thing that mattered,'’ Mr, Sastry too 
readily assumes that the paradox of starvation 
amidst plen^ which we see around us, is a 
natural and unchangjeable condition. 'Children 
with hands to work will not have to be content 
for all time with the sight of food which makes 
their mouths water. They will use their hands 
to take it, if society does not 'stir itself betimes 
to bri^ about a ratiqnal distribution of the 
necessities of life. 

Change of Goveraors :“The relinquishment 
of ofUce by a retiring governor and its assum* 
ption by a new one, wim not so very long ago 
a notable event in Bombay, and excited - 
considerable public Interest. Little interest, 
however. Is now felt and the public views 
with indifference these transition^ phases m 
the administration. TM reason seems to be 
that the public have lost faith m the capacity 
of governors to do anything which has any 
bearing upon their every-day life, -dt must also 
be said that there have been few great governors 
for a long time past and that the gentlemen scht 
out as such have had no previous record worth 
consideration in their own country. The real 
work of a governor is done through his 
Council, and, therefore, it often happens tiiat 31"- com 
he Is best known by his Ministers, An able 
minister reflects credit on his chief, while th& 
choice 'of a third-rate man, with no previous 
record of public service, has a contrary mult 

A. Germaa Minister’s Explanatlnn ;--The 

German Minister of Interior, issued .a 

statement with the bb^ of allaying the 
apprdienslons expressed in the Japai^ and 
Indian pt^ regarding ^e implications of 
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oertaia rmni legislative proposals bearing 
^oa the future assodation of GermaQS and 
Adatjc races. He points out that people of 
other races ^kin^iiow as fomtedy still earn 
flieir living in Germany* Cerri^ spools, he 
further mendoim, are still open to foreign' 
atodeota. It appears from Dr* Fricke’s 
statement that the chief lestriction whidi may 
be introduced will relate to ititer-marriages* 
Germany desires to ensure purity of blood in 
her pe^le and, without disparaging other races 
and ci» (stations* intends to prevent the dilutkxi 
of German blood. Dr, Frkke invokes the 
sifflSar tendency amor^ other nations^ e^iecially 
those of Asia, in defence of this policy. Inter 
oominunal marriages have been always repugnant 
to Indian social polity founded on caste. The 
he^ of the Mahabharat war gives the confu* 
sidh of races wbidi would result Irom the 
carnage " on both sides as his main reason 
for ^u^ing to fight with hb kindred. 
The Hindu .caste system b based on the 
'principle "of race purity and other races and 
religions in this country have also adopted it in 
practice. If Gemiariy thinks an adaptation of 
the caste sy§iem is the true remedy for her 
triple at the present day, it does not lie in our 
fnbutH "to copdeifi her policy. We do not think 
th^ there is any considerable section or class in 
t^is ^uhtry who would regard a German bann on 
inter-marriages as ^ national grievance thoi^ 
having regard to the insignificant numher 
such intet-maiTiage^ they may feel it ao 
unprovoked ^ur on their race and rellgioii. 

tk S. A. and Asiatic iQnnigr&tiaa: — The 
/Vtfis Journal published on Wednesday the 
recent ruling of the United States Depart- 
ment of. Labour on a point of great in>- 
portanoe to Indian ^udents, Many of our 
students in America used to .earn the money 
needed to maintain themselves by working during 
their spare time. This was prohibited by the 
post-war Emigration and Labour laws and some 
Indian students were 'deported for engaging ui 
* remunerative occupations. This rule is not now 
strictly enforced sad some Indka students are 
still supporting themselves by part time work in 
factories and in houseiiolds, mainly owing to the 
sympathetic attLtude of Universities^ au^oritiea; 
But so long as the rulif^ waS not changed, such 
students were liable at mm moment to be deport- 
ed from the country. The question has been 
pressed on the attention of the Roosevelt Govern* 
Client' which is in dose contact with University 
opinion. The Labour Department has issued 
a new ruUi^ which virtually restores the freedom 
whidi students in the United States enjoyed 
in the pre-war period. The same issue of 
the F'm /Vvrr Journal publishes the iiews 
that the San Francisco Chamber of Commeme 
has approved the extension -of the quota system 
ta AjsSatic p^lea The strongest opposition to 
Asiatic immigratioa came from ' Califomla and^ 
therefore; ^the 'action of the San Francisco 
Chamber baf a spec^ signihcajpo^ 


ku ladustrltl Anomalr ^^The Wlitmti 
an American Misstcmary organ, has somo 
pertinent comments on the negotiations now, 
taking place about the import Of cotton pieca^ 
goods. ^That India shcHild be impo.ning 
such lafge quantities of cotton, goods and at 
the same time exporting raw cotton,^ it 
observe ■indicates that some^b^ is .wrong 
somewhm America has raw cotton for salt i 
but we have not heard that America imports' 
raw cotton, (India Imports raw cotton fromr 
Egypt and latterly from America since the fall 
in the value of the. dollar.) Shs is ready to 
sdl what is not needeil The same ahotdd be 
true in India, The most logical market for 
Indian raw cotton is India and thooa interested 
should give their attention to this pbate gf 
the probleni and there win he some hops that 
a. aolutioa will be found,” An even mors 
pertinent question is, why should India go on 
producing m much l^ger quantity of cotton 
than ^e can heiself use f America is givli^ a 
bonus to cultivators for curtatling the ciilci* 
vation of cottonj In order to raise prices Buf 
India goes an over-producing this oommo^ty 
in the interests of other countries, and to her 
own detriment We are bdeed a peculiar people* 
We do exactly what no one else does and 
Apparently for that reason. All other countries 
jealously conserve their gold. We freely export 
them. Others devaluate their cumocy; ws 
keep ouTi at an abnormal level at a great 
sacriiiofc Others raise their UriHs to protect 
their bdustries. We lower them to enabla 
the industries of Other countries to proepert 

Cow Dunj Cure for Cholera t— Science has 
found that cow dung possesses the power of 
eating up disease germs. In a paper read at 
the Malabar Medical Association, for a summary 
of which we are indebted to the 
Lt, CbL Webbp Director of Public Health b * 
Madras, reported tiiat suo^ss had attended the 
experiment of usbg derived from coiV 

dung as a preventive against cholera. His 
attentioa was attracted to this remedy by 
noticing that, in spite of deUveries t^bg 
place in sp^ of the s<}ua1id and dirty quarters 
of several poor Indians (which are almost 
universally smeared over with fresh cow-dung 
evety day) and the of cow-dung as au 
external application of wounds and. intiamnuu 
tionSp several cases were found to be improvii^ 
without any rise in temperature; Dr, Aiha- 
shroff investigated and, found that cow-dung 
contained bacierpphagea- Thus another India 
Superstition’ is seen to have sound ./eason 
behind iL ll was proved, many years ago 
that the water of the Ganges river, . hdd la 
reverence by Hituluj, bad also' the ^opei^ 
of destroying bacilli. There is, saya Bacon, a 
saperiatition jn _ 'avoiding eupmtitiaruL' Woj 
have lost much" by indulging in this superior 
kind of superstition, instead of ^investigating, old 
practices and modifying' them to suit new 
coadition& * ' . 
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ANARCHISM A HINDU MOVEMENT, 

We published in the Re/ortnerof iSth Novem- 
ber the speech which the Governor of Bengal 
made at the Armistice dinner at Calcutta, Sir John 
Anderson said in that speech that he 'amused* 
himself by trying to discover the difference bet- 
w'een War in its normal sense and the War which \ 
his Government was waging against anarchism 
in BcngaL His EKcellency found that the main 
difference was that while in the former case you 
knew who the enemy was, in the latter you were 
unable to distinguish between friend and foe. , 
Speaking at the St Andrews* dinner at Calcutta 
three weeks later Sir John Anderson definitely 
declared that the anarchist movement was a i 
Hindu movement. He allowed that some \ 
Hindus were not anarchists but these were j 
apparently the exceptions which justified his 
grand generalizations. This declaration has 
created much resentment and some severe criti* 
cisma have been passed on it; The Trihum of 
Lahore takes it to bo a reflection on the Hindu 
religion. This, of coufSe, would be absurd. The 
other day an Afghan youth shot King Nadir 
Shah, and political munders are not unknown in 
Christian countries. The Prime Minister of Bud- 
dhist japan was killed sometime ago. No religion 
baa proved to be a pmphylactic against political 
distemper. Sir John Anderson probably knows 
nothing and cares less for Hinduism, But he 
must be surely aware of the broad facts of 
history. The anarchist movement is a Hindu 
movement only in the, sense in which nearly all 
the reactions to modern thought — good, bad and 
indifferentr— in this country | whether In religion, 
social life, industry, arts or politic^ are and have 
to be Hindu, The Himalayan Hindu mass 
is exposed to the first impact in all their fury 
of outside forces before these pass on to 
other communities much modulated by the 
Impact against the mighty barrier. Understood 
in this sense — and it is the only_ sense in which 
itja Intelligible— there is nothing for Hindus 
to resent in Sir John^s characterisatbn of 
anarchism in Bengal as a Hindu movement. 

' At the same Ume, a sweeping generalisation 
of the kind by a person in bir John Ander- 
son *9 position, is bound to affect the way in 
which Hindus and Britishers regard each 
other not only in but far outside Ben^dL It Is 
also calculate to cast distrust on the impartial- 
ity of Sir John Anderson's Government in 
questions ooncemlng Hindus: For instance^ 
the Secreta^ of State’s reply to a question in the 
House of Commons about the abduction of 
Hindu ghK that the Government of Bengal 
did not take a serious view of the matter, 

. In his Armistice speech, Sir John gave the 


impression that his measures had not suc- 
ceed so far. In a rather flamboyant pefora-* 
tion, he told his audience that if they brou^t 
to this kx^ conflict the qualities which carried 
them to victory in the great war. the issue could 
not po^ibly be in doubt. At the St. Andrev^* 
banquet, he assured his hearers that the anarchist 
movement had been controlled* A few days 
before the opening of negotiations with the Irish 
leaders, Mr, Lloyd George declared at a 
Guildhall banquet i " We have murder by the 
throat." Nevertheless^ the Coalition Cabinet 
decided upon a settlement with the Irish by nego- 
tiation because the alternative; in the wordg of 
Mr, Winston Churchill, then a Minister, 
in his "World Crisis,” was: **ln order to 
paralyse the activities of a few thousand 
persons the entire population triust when 
required be made to account for every hour 
of their time/' Sir John Ander^n notwith- 
standing that he claimed to have anarchism under 
control, wanted more power. The. movements 
of the Hindu population in Midnapore and Chitta* 
gong are already rigorously restricted and the 
demand for more powers is evidently made in 
order to restrict them still more. The task from 
which the Coalition Government shrunk in the 
case c£ Iceland, His Excellency is apparently 
determined to cany out in the affected 
districts. Fourteen years ago the uncontrolled 
acts of the Governor of the Punjab led' to 
a political confligaration which extended to the 
whole country. Sir John Anderson’s methods, 
instead of circumscribing the limits of the trouble 
in Bengal, are calculated to drag the whole 
countTY into a turmoil. "The issue” His 
Excellency said, "could not possibly be in doubt.” 

That also is our conviction, Anarchlam is a 
state of unstable equilibrium. It must die of 
itself even if it is not quelled by extreme 
measures involving the whole population. 

The statesman should beware that, in dealing 
with a local and ephemeral phase, his words 
and acts do not sow the seeds of a wide and 
permanent ill feeling between two peoples. 

The Irish settlement has failed to appease the 
bilterness which the ev’cnts which preceded it 
created in Irish minds. ^‘It would have been 
possible in IBS 3,*' Mr. Churehill sadly observes, 

"to have reached a solution on a basis infinitely 
less perilous both to Ireland and to Great 
Britain than that to which wo were ultimately 
drawn,” If the Governor of Bengal ia too 
preoccupied with his own immediate problem 
to think of the larger bearings of his words 
and measures, it is for those above him ^ 
see that they do not impinge on weightier a r. CO m 
lattera As for the Hindu 3 ,_they have aurwved 
ar more powerful onslaughts in the past, and are 
lOt likely to succumb to Sir John Anderson a 
ulminaUon, We are surprised at this outbur^ 
or last year Sir John Anderson, as one heani 
Vora reliable sources, was the only Governor 
who took strong exception to the commana^ 
bias of present-day policy* 
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OUR TRIP TO AMERICA— XIB. 

Th* Other Half NEW York. 

FfOm Wasbin^oii to New York tf A (oar-hourF 
joamey the CKpresf miaf, cf whioh there ue 
eever^'' we took a craio at about 3 o*ctock In the 
xnof-fun^ and were Sti New York at lt40 the uene 
day. Miss Hattie Bair^sky and Mr, William Bridge 
recehred ui at the itation anJ took ut to the Hotel 
^ew Yorker” where they had arranged roomi for ee. 
Wo were on the thiity-KvetiSi floor, ftwn 
which the Btfects bdow dwindled into small diraen> 
afotis. Right opposite my window towered the 
Empire Scate Baildtngi said to be the tallest building 
id the world, A special feature in this hotel was 
that in every room we had» in addition to the usual 
equipment, a switch at a turn of which we could 
hear the r^fo progtammeo of half the world. If one \ 
had tiothit^ else to do, one oould while away the 
whole day ^om moming to midnight by turning on 
the radio to the different stations. The management 
was exceedingly efBcIent and obliging and respond^ 
ed to every call made on them bj us with 
promptitude, 

Miss Bagansky was tn charge of the New York 
headquarters oF Mr. Das Gupta’i organisaifon. He 
had spoken to ua of her as a gem of a girL She 
certainly deserved the compliraeoL She was «i 
expert stenographer, drove m car with great 
skill amidst the crowded New Ywk UafEo, h^a 
hae head for Bgures, was in touch with every group 
in New York interested in India and was a bom 
New Yorker. She is Polish by origin — iome oi 
her relatives to wh<»n we were introduced can only 
bpeak the Polish language— and intensely proud of 
htf motherland. It b not too much to say that 
during the four crowded days that wo spent in 
New York this time, we were greatly helped by 
her kind attention, 

Mr, William Bridge is also one of Mr, Dos 
GupU^s colleagues in his many intematiovul 
activities. He b a quiet, cultured man who keeps 
himself in the bBckgronnd as much as possible while 
all the time he is doing something or other to promote 
good will among nations and races, which is the 
great object of his life. We are indebted to him too 
tor many good ofhees during ouf stay id New York, 

Alette; was awaiting us at the hotel from Dr, 
Sunderland, Bring the next day for our visit to 
him at Poughkeepsie. His son, Prof, Sunderland 
of Michlgao University, n^t us at Ann Arbor, 
and wrote to bis father apprising him of our desire 
to visit him before leaving AmerJea. Dn SunderUnd 
lives for the greater part of the year with his son at 
Ann Arbor, and spends three or &uf months with 
hts friends, Mr. and MrSw BoUon, Poughk^psie, 
We left the next morning ^ train and reached 
Poughkeepsie at about noon, I>r. Sunderland himself 
(bo is 93 years 61d> with Mr. and Met, Bolton 
was on the platform to receive ui. 

Poughkeepsie was beilagged for President Rdote- 
velt whose tlome, Hyde Pa^ Is nearby aod whose 
private oSoe was just opposiiet the hotel where we 
were Dr. Sunderlaiid'a guests for luncheon. The 
FteaideDt hs^ Visited Poughkeepsie the prevbus 
day and hence the decorations. At the hotel, 1 had 
CO makes statement to the representative of one of 
the locsd newspapers. There are three newspapers to 
this small town^ and be told me that they were going 
to have a foxirtb one soon. Every town in America, 
large and smalk has its local newspapers, at least two 
of My statemenl to the Poughkeepsie paper was 
reproduced to the R*f»rtnet of September 16* We had 
to go to Mount Kisco, tome 63 or 60 tniles from 
PoughkocFeic^ to the afremooev sod Ibe Boltons bad 


( kindly oSered to take us theri to their cv, Wbeif 
^ Mn, Holton brought round the oar tor us to leavej 
, 1 turned to bid good-bye to Dr, Sundedanf^ 
Karoely expecting fatm to undertake thli long drive ia 
a hot iiuumer day. But be shook hii head and said 
that be was aUo going with utt Throughout, he 
waa quite alert ana aotivoi pointing out to ut the 
varkfua noteworthy pEaoci ^ong the toa^ One of 
thes^ just near Fougbkeepak; to the Vassar 
College^ the famous college for eromca In Amerka; 
It has A large Tibrary where Dr. Sundeiland 
every day at a new book which he b writing. I had 
mftDr. Sunderlind to Bomhay several years ago! 
aad I have a group photograph in whtoh be ll toe 
: eentra] figure taken at the Prarthsnt SamajL But 1 
bad then no epportunity to apeak to him at any 
length. 

Dr* Sunderland told me at Poughkeepsie how he 
came to be Interested In India, He laid ha first vlaitcd, 
India many years ago with the ordinary outl^k of a 
I Christian Missioaary but when be met Indian toader^ 
I and exfne to know India at first hand hts o^nioni 
I changed and be became, what he bsi always and^ 
I oonsisrently been since, the most ardent and outspoken 
y chamjrion of India In the United Statea. Hii farmous 
I book, "India to Bondage*'j has gone though three 
' editions and be bad diitribuied at bis own 
I expense copies of it Co all the libraries in 
America and sever ol in Europe, Dr* Sudder- 
' toad hss never met Mahatma Gindbl He has 
I a profound regard for him. He gave me a mettage 
I to Ctondhlji, which 1 take this ineaoi of conveying 
H CO hiTti, wishing him all suoocis In hb noble work 
' for the regeneration of India, 

Mount Kisco li beautifully situated on the river 
Hudson. Our rendeavoui was an old houses once 
George Washlngion'e country bouse, now bated for 
an international centre by Keoamsch Dai Gupta and 
bis friendt. Mfi Bridge lives here and he has pearly 
always staying with him Visitors of almost every 
nationality under the sun, Coniptogous among these 
at tha lime of our visit was a Kussran Profiessor of 
Moscow University, ■ man of wide culture and 
vigorous perogciaJity, There was a gathering of 
al^ut a hundred ptople end they were ell delisted 
to see Dr, Sunderland with u a As we were ha^ng tea 
some one mentioned that Kemakotl hod b««n Co prison 
twice In connection with the Civil Dl^bedienoe 
movemenL Dr. Sundcriaod who was sitting atf a 
little diftatuse from her, at once took iM his bit and 
extended his band to her saying i *Let me have the 
privilege of shaking you by the hand,* KamakoU was 
deeply looved but manag^ to say she feU thto to 
be a great moment In her life, t Could eaj aotblngf 

There were speechea, the pHneipat being 

the Pdiowsbip of Faitha It was at Ibis gichez^ 
Ing that, speaking after me^ the Moscow fVofeator 
acknowledged that the Scsvlet polloy relating 
to reli^on had - no applkatioil to the HFndutorio 
outlook with ici ftress fipQH tHhude of mind 
and not upon dogma Dr. SunderUnd iip^e 
a few words, In whioh he commended the M^dtm 
R^ttuw and the Indian S&eiat Re^rmir as weighty 
exponeaci of l/idiao opinion, which deserved to ^ 
widely md in America. left after ■ couple of 
hours With Ur. aikl Mre. ralod for POughke^sle^ 
to all haman pfobahOlty ire shoO not ineet agaui In 
thto life. The few boiiri tbat 1 spent with him were 
a great inspiratloik There are few own who Usd ^ 
India and who . luvh done so much for her as 
Dr. SundcrUncl I was greatty impressed and 
enoouraged bto noble example of work eviA d 
bis great age; It to a rebuke to those offto Wbd 
seek to shirk the duties and responSibiUtles of lift oa 
the plea that they are getting on ia ycara. to many 
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wAytj we regard and cherish Our visit to Drt^iSuridef- .] 
land at the crowning incident of our trip to America# 
Baganiky drove us in her car to a nifar^^by 
railway atatioo fr&m where we reached New York 
late in the evening* 

The ambition to build tall buildings has been 
[kesent in the minds of conquerors and kings from . ■ 
ancient times* The Tower of Babel was intended as' ( 
el refuTO to human ' beings at any Jater delugOp [ 
It could not be complete J, not because of. the ^ 
confusion of tongues among its builders but 
because they had not the mechanicat equipment to 
proceed higher than a few hundred feeh Hindu 
kings erected soiid pillars in granite or iron to 
commemorate their victories# Mahommedan rulers 
of India Improved upon this and built towers 
for the same purpose# The Kutab Minar In Delhi 
is the most famous of these,^ The Ku^b Minar 
really Is a hollow pillar with a winding stair- 
case inside. There is no other use for it except 
to impress those who see it with its height and 
symmetry. The Kutab Mirw, howeverj is only 
IbO feet high and only yourig and onergetie 
people can make the complete ascent' at a stretch* 
The Empire State Building In New York is 
more than a thousand feet in height and has 102 
stones* The ascent it made by means of three 
shifts of devators* one covering about 50 stories^ the 
other about 30, and the last the remaining SOI On 
the top-most story is an observatory commanding a 
very wide horizon, Alt the other floors are filled 
with offices and shops. The building illumiiiated 
In the night is very imposing. The initiative in raising' 
this stupendous structure as a symbol of the 
supremacy of the New York State was taken 
by Mr*- At Smithj. who was a candidate for the 
£\e 3 ldentsbip against President Hoover* Mr. Smith 
was born in very lowly ciremstances and in an 
autobiographioal article which I read in one of the 
American magazines, he wrote that his education 
was chiefly in the streets of New York* He has 
risen to be one of the powerful figures in America 
by dint of energy and ability. His own office is in 
the Empire State Building, He seems to be a 
universal fevourito and every one ts proud of him. 

One of the shops which we visited in New York 
this time, makes a specialty of collecting butterflies 
fiotn all parts of the world and utilises their wings 
in jewellery of all kinds* The man tn charge bad a 
beatific vision of India as “ a God-given land** and 
expressed great reverence for Gandbiji but he did 
not seem to realise that his butterfly business 
was fundamently opposed lo the Gandhian gospel of 
Ahimsa* 

I had promised Dr, Finley, the Editor of the New 
Ver^ Timer, to give a Statement for publication on 
the conclusion of my visit to America. 1 called at 
the Timer office and Dr. Finley promptly handed me 
over to his oh kl news editor. Iho statement duly 
appeared In that paper and was reproduced in the 

There are three Indian ref taurants in New York. 
To one of these Miss Bagansky took us for dinner 
one evening. All that 1 can say about the place is 
that it is a very praiseworthy effort to give the 
Americans some idea of Indian culinary preparations^ 

1 sat up late at night on the day previous to our 
departurfi listening on tbe radio to Che speeches made 
at the Pacific Nations Conference^, which began its 
sittings on the 14th August, Among the speakers 
WM my ChineM friend, Utw Hu Suib, who concluded 
a vigorous address by pleading that tbe world should 
be made safe for humanity. Ho was followed by 
the Japanese representative^ if I temember aright the 


eminent statesman Viscount Ishih whe^e* sEMecli> 
atruck a very high note, and wbo^ in cflect, declarect j 
that Tapau was striving nutonfy for her own' advan--v 
tagelrat for the good of huittaniiy* The speech of inofi 
British delegate, Sir Herbert Samuel, was alsa-^ 
impreaaive, 1 particularly remember his peroration^ 
f'Let us go out^ he said,^ ‘'under the skies and behold- 
the stars. Who can go to war after looking at a 
star P' It was nearly midnight when the speeches^ 
ended, 1 waited a few minutes after twelve and wei^t 
to Kamakoti's room to express my greetings on her 
birthday. She was writing farewell letters to -her 
friends* We were both touched ac the thought -of 
a birthday greeting sa far away from India, 
r This was the last day of our stay in New York antf 
ft was crowded with engagements. The Rev* Walter' 

Foley and bis wife had invited us to their residence 
m iJong Island but owing to the distance and the 
short time at our disposal, I requested them instead 
to be our guestti and they were good enough to- 
come. Dr. Foley was In India not long ago and 
he had written occasionally in the /ndict/t Seei^ 

Eefarmer^^ His views are ^ways characterised by 
great breadth and liberality# and we were delighted 
to see him and bis wife before we left America. 

The centres of Sanskrit culture established by 
Mr, ]. C ChattEijee in Europe and America,, are free 
from the mystical associations of some other Indian 
cultural propoganda. Its membership conaiata 
largely of scholars. Tbe head of the New York 
centre is Mrst Olhitie Bei'gner who bad kindly invited 
us to have our last meals in America with her. 

There were besides our hostess, Dr, (Miss) Ella* 
Leidheiiser and Dr, Fred J, Neveling, all Ger- 
mans to their finger- tlpsv They were keen students-- - 
of Indian philosophy and culture, arts and_ crafts* , 

We were much interested in hearing their views on- 
recent events in Germany. They defended the’ . 

Hitler regime with vehemence, “ We are Germans-, 
first and Americans afterwards." They told me that 
several German families settle in America for gene* 
rations, still spoke German as their mother-tongue.- 
They 'ivere passionately devoted to the German, 
language. For India and Indians they bad a vary 
warm corner in their hearts* They accompanied us^ 
to the North German Lloyd boat, the '‘Bremen** and 
stayed with us tUL a late hour. Mjs. Bergner toolc 
me to the Captain and spoke tD him in German^ 
which she explained to me to mean that he should be 
particularly regardful of our comfort, other wis©- 
ahe would report him to tho President of the Com- 
pany whom she knew well I Whether due to this^ 
threat or not^ they were very attentive to our wants" 

ID the boat# and on the last day the chief steward 
suggested that I should write a letter to the captain. 

The only German I had met before was Profi G* 

Oppert, Profossor of Sanskrit at the Madras Presi- 
dency College, where I studied a few months in the- 
Matriculation class. Ho was a most phlegmatic 
man in the litet^ sense of the term. And the- 
impression L bad then formed of Germans as a 
phlegmatic people was completely removed when T 
met this group in New Yorl^ Wo have never met 
more vivaoious people. An hour before the ship» 
sailed our cabin steward entered with a seven foot 1 31^- CO iTI 
cardboard box addressed to Miss K. Natanjan. It 
was aent from a florist and contained a beautiful vase 
and a fine assortment of flowers which kept their 
freshness right through our voyage to Italy, Them 
we consigned them to the sea. The vase remains - 
with us as a precious memento of our visit. 

I received a telephone message in the morning 
froiti one of the radio stations that I was to 
broadcast for about fifeecn minutes that evening at 
T-15 on the Narional Recovery PlaOL 1 told Mia»- 
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Bflgvalcj ter inTtmi the people tfiat I «e mncli 
ppcuied fbr dme add moicever had otilj a wetf 
nicnJ Idee of the vybjeot^ The teply w»s that 
it we* idl eitanged fnxn Cbkego end that it would 
cause coo^desMte diilosatkia to tbeir artmngenienta 
if 1 did not keep the engagement at the stated 
lunir* It oooarrcd to me that aa tliii would be taj 
last fiuictkin in America it would be a food 
opportunitj ^ mo to make mf farewell soknow- 
Mgments to our bi^ids for their Idodnoa to oi 
ana their goodwill towartii India* From the Bia^nor't 
dhmer we went to the radio office five minutiee 
before the appointed time. Someone else vaa at 
the mkrophofie uiaid& Punctuallj at T-15 1 wm 
rushed into the room and let before a clockUke 
■naohine at one tables Thcie was a liiiular one at 
the other table at wtdeh BSr. Bridge tobk hii seat 
and introduced me briefly to the iavieible audienoe. 
The moment he I bad to begin. 1 laid that when 
I came to Amcrioa 1 bad doubts about detnoocany b ut 
wbat bad happened there had done much to remove 
them* A detnooracy cannot fonnulate policies It can 
only cboose men to guide iti desUniei and when it 
chooses the right man it has justified itself. I bad 
heard many fnends In America say that, although 
they bad voted against Roosevelt as the P^sideii^ 
deotions, they now regarded him as the one man 
o^uaj to the duties of the F^identsbip at the present 
orisia, I had not studied the Madonsl Reoovery 
Plan in detail but the underlying principle of it; 
namely that America should first get her own house 
in orw before she could undertake to help 'the 
world, was a sound common sense one which if 
follow^ in every country would go far to ensure 
the peace of the world. I added a word of warning 
that there were bound to be setbacks in such a vast 
undertaking and against the tendency to make the 
Piresident s ddy responsible for Its success as unless 
Che whole oounify support^ him his best eflbrts 
will not prove adequate. 1 concluded by conveying 
our grateful appreciation of the hospiullty abown 
to 113 in Ameiioa. When I emerged from the radio 
sanctum they all told me that my speech was just 
what it should be both as regards time and lubstance 

K.N. " 

P.S^Tbe fim word in the last sentence in last 
weel^s article In this series should read ^Anti- 
Britlshf and not ■ British' as it was printed^ 

BIRTH-CONTROL 

1 

The Edhofi 

TAe Indiam Saaai Mtifcr/mr, 

Sir, 

Jn your bsue of November 18* It was property con- 
tends that the cause of India's over-pppulation is the 
fow standard ofliving of the masses* for a low standard 
of living rcatriots the masseiT choioe of occupation 
in leisure hours with the result that purely sexual 
fdeaaurea, being the cheapest, are over<lndulged in 
and ao excessive number of chiidren are bom* 
(This state of affairs is not peouliar to India and 
may be seen id any European alum or voor 
peasant region,) As a possible solution <x the 
problem a growing body of resptmsibte men and 
wof^u are advocating the extensive teaching of 
contraceptive methods (witueas the great publb 
interest shown recently ia Madras Fiesidcncy) 
while a perhaps equally responsible body of 
of^ion objects to this pfopKised remedy as attaching 
the effect and not the cause, and demaodf that 
the masse/ standard of tiving be raised, not their 
fomiliei reduced, at the same time with seeming 
pajradoxkalaess declaring that x higher standard 


of tiving would automaticafly redaos ths populatkm* 
Wbeowe get down m twsed^ acdoq bow is the 
•huidinl ot livlag of iLe massei to be rsiseii 
bearing in mind the cestrkted tesouroes svaflabls 
today la public end private purses r Surdy the 
Widespread use of oontnoeptlve methods would itself 
assist to false the standard of livfaig, for 
1 smaller famity means that there is mocs to 
go round fbr each member of wbloh In turn, 
mcani better hygienic and sduoatlonal opportunities 
The two things are reciprocal t smaller fiimilies 
bring a higher standard of livkig and bktii control 
will enable the masses to produce smalter funlila)^ 
while a higher standard of living tends to redtioo 
the lire of families as the history of the European 
upper classes couolusivtly ahowx Andlntadia. at 
any rate^ theie la no tmin^ate fear that the oountry 
wilt become under-populated for many ganermtionx 
A final point t certaia groups of people maintalo 
thsttbe use ofeontraoeptives lowm the rsuruf tons 
ol the user and they thus ooodema It on social 
munds* la ther^ however, any evldenoe that 
immiorality and oHme are commaner amotig the upps 
ctaasea, among whom birth control Is fairly frequcoti 
than among the alum dwelleri^ wbmcontraceptlvso 
are almost unknown f Those who object to birtb 
control on rdig^s grounds cannot be argued whh; 
faitb is not iubjcct to rteson* 

Bangalore, T Yours cte„ 

November fiQt t G. R* 

IL 

The Editor* 

fmdian Saeiai 
Sir, 

You have Couched on this topb fa your Isaues of 
the ilst OcCoher* 4th and llth November. 1 
underetaad you to ot^l to Binb Control as it 
diverta the attention of the public and the State 
foomthe primary duty of pmlding work for all 
and Improving the ecooomio condilion of the 
country. 1 hope 1 have underatood you aright la 
thus aunfunariamg your view. If t am ri^t, is It 
not like saying that • man who balances his budget 
and lives within hl$ means la doing wrong as thatC 
diverts his attenlion from improving him eoonomio 
condition P For the State as for the individuat it 
is not impossible to make all eSbrts to Improve 
tbe condition of the individuals in their charge and 
Qitkt satfrt time calculate the amount of Durdea 
they can properly ^bear In ' their own interest^ 
iodividual and eollewve, 

Voumalnuirt in the true Henry Gcorgiyn s^le 
that every new birth ia rmt only a mouth to feed 
but an additional pair of bands to work* We can 
starve on plenty ae we now know CO our cost! 
The pair of Wide may only add to the number, of 
unemployed and the mouth that waters at the very 
sight of food may not be able Co reach it. With 
ail the goodwill' of individuals and of Sutes, there 
is just now no eertaio advantage from Indiscriminate 
a^itJOfi to pahs of bands. 

In any case can R be maintained that there are 
liniHs to the endurance of the ills of too frequent 
maternity and to toe bringing up fh efficiency of many 
children and yet there ahoulB be no limiti Co procrea* 
tkm and the greater the population IhC better It is for 
the State? R is only a cakulatiofl of advantage in 
the event of war, which we shall only make certain 
by over population and clamour lor space In other 
lands, we should ivH h^iuce to act la our own 
interests because fortignera Jo their intoewa may 
also commend it to ua. 

You say *If both rate k appredabty lowered, the 
death rate remaining what it the TndLw populatiaci 
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wJll toon be on iu way to eictbetiont’^ That lA pare 
adtbmctic but the aaeuaaptioD im wrong* The d^th 
rate cannot remain* You cannot say that a family 
which bad twelve bircbi of which five died would 
have bad the aame number of deaths if tbe births 
had been only seven, AJ! might have survived and 
in any case five would not have died, “ If the death 
rate remained "—is a wrong' assumption. 

It li said that birtb control ia impossible fbr the 
lower classes. Mo one denies dlfficuHlef. People 
who are out to secure perfect selficon trol and are 
willing to do patient work for achleviog their ends 
and are not prepared to recognise anything as a 
serious difficulty or mpossIbiJIty^ why do they 
plead that this Is impossible and not to be worked for? 

Madras, \ '• Yours etc,, 

December fi, 1033* f T, R. VeUKATRamA SAStRl. 

THE CHALLENGE^ JUDGMENT— H 
(By Rabindranath Tagore) 

We have seen in the late War that moral 
camouflage creates a useful delusion not only in the 
fninds or the opponents but in those of one^s own 
party^end for the tame reason a vast ethical depart- 
tnent is neoessiry as an adjunct to the organlaatlon 
of exploitation. For the band that draws blood is 
greatly helped If it is guided by the idea chat it is 
trannUling some Sunday School lesson in a beatitiful 
practice, in olden times there were tribes of men 
who throve upon other people’s possessions. Not 
having that sense of decency which wears a protective 
decoration they used very little rnatcrlat or monl 
clothing. They are described in history as savage 
tribes with criminal tendencies. They remained 
isolated; no rcRpectable peoples copied their mapnera, 
Buch narrowness of seclusion itself made tbeir 
mischievous paw^r short-lived and restricted it jto 
a smah area. 

In modern times they have changed their names 
and methods, and even while a great portion of the 
world Is being ripped open by the Iron claws of 
their organisation they have no hesitation in believing 
in the sure foundation of their civltlsation and the 
perfection of Its superstructure. It produces such 
a moral confusion that even we, who are their victlrnSj 
ore willing to copy them. 

* In fact, we are begining to be ashamed of otir trust 
in what wo call dharma, tho sovereignty of the Inner 
world of Ideals, We think that it is a sign of the 
possession of some brand-new type of cleverness, 
shinlngly up-to-date to be able to join In the chorus 
of cynical laughter at a faith in the reality of moral 
truth. 

So we watched for long the outer horlxon and 
there Saw no portent of storm-clouds overUkmg the 
fair weather in the West; In fact, all our meteoro- 
logical misgivings pointed their arrow-heads to the 
thunder-bearing foroes from the West carrying 
menace in other direotions. We had been witnessing 
far too Jong the triumph in human hUtory of the 
jaw of natural selection prevalent in the biolugtoal 
world, the elbowing out of the less oS^sivo by the 
aggressive pressure of a supcricr noxiousness. 
All our oaloulatioos came to be based upon the 
working of that taw, till, at last, the man in us made 
his fin^ obeisance to the brute in us and uttered in 
awe| Hall, unholy Might, 

While inch m hymn of praise was being raised in 
all the oountrici of the world> both by the victors 
and the vanquished, while the races favoured by 
fortune dreamt of nothing else but the ahamnirig 
of thek military fangs and the lengthening of their 
oommerpUt suckers; while the defeated peoples were 


cherishing the hope, and sccrecly preparing W be 
able one day to contribute their own share of devilry' 
to the political nightmare of the modern cult of 
nationalism; the mosc devastating war that ever 
bapperied tore into tatters the enorinous selfi^tisfac- 
tbn of Euro^, She has lately been startled into 
reallBing that its orfgm was not from outside. 

Up to this moment she had been at the zenith 
of lier power and brilliancy; to outward seeming she 
bad conquered endless tJine for her boundless pros- 
perity, while she had been moulding with a pitiless 
success the destiny of millions of alien people to 
fashion her own footstool and kept it pemianently 
secure. The barometer which recorded the external 
condition of the atmosphere foreboded a. perpetual 
monctony of foir weather. There had been, no doubt, 
ang^ Bashes of lightning from the frietbn created by 
colliding greeds, but it was firmly believed that tlie 
promptings of intelligent self-interest were in them- 
selves sulklent to check any of these violent gestures 
from ending In a catastrophe. 

Then came the day when everything that hid 
given her supremacy In the world seemed to turn 
against her and the science which she had tamed for 
a hunting expedition tore ugly rents in her own 
limbs, which stilt Show no sign of healing. So her 
proud mind has had to oome to the conclusion that 
her present suffering is not due to any lack of tcitel- 
lectual attainment or material advantage, but to some 
cancerous growth whhln her own moral nature. 

This has, at le^th, given us in Asia the opportu- 
nity of judging Europe with our mind freed frmn 
the hypnotism of success, — an opportunity necessary 
for our own salvation. This judgment must not 
in a spirit of retaliation, which chuckles at the chance 
of burling back at the West some part of the cvil- 
smelling mud which she was never tired of flinging 
at the unprotected Orient. Nevertheless we must 
have the courage to judge. For the standard of 
mural judgment is the true helm of our life, Lately it 
has been laughed at by the modern young person 
for being stationary, and our hold upon it has been 
slackened. Wo must regain our confidence in it, 
knowing that this helm is more necessary for us 
to-day than ever before, because we are overtaken by 
a current that Is sudden and swift, by winds that are 
changing, and because we must inove among brokers 

Fight there must be in this world. We cannol mifee 
truce with Impunity. Our evolution towards the per- 
fect has been and has to be through a series of fights. 

Our n^oral judgment Is the best weapon we have fn 
the warfare for the preservation of humanity. With 
It we have to resist and even to hurt, for the cause 
ofjustice. 

Have we not noticed in the modern East how the 
people who have a highly developed instinct for 
turning out things of perf^t beauty for their daily 
life show otter orudi^ in their selection of Western 
at tides for show or for useP They completely forget 
the dignity of the true bom aristocracy which they 
possess in the world of crafrstnao ship when they try 
to acquire or imitate the furniture and other Western 
appliances that bear the brand of the outcasL They 
carelessly allow the aggressive weeds into their ir.COm 
, garden where Rowers had oeen nourished by the love 
acid the sensitiVer understanding of generations of their 
focefathera. Ic has been made positble because they 
have blindly surrendered their judgment of excellence 
cverwhelcned by the spectacle of robust success. Iti 
theif infatuation they rob Apollo of his homage In 
order to offer it to the image of Hercules. 

My heart was filled with shame and pain when I 
passed by the ruined mounds of the Summer Palace 
or Pekin, brought to the dust by those who were 
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■IsriousVy load in tiidr cmdeninatkio dl tbn deitnio- 
§km at watnc uiokst jcRtttDdnIa ai Europe bj thetr 
CTicirfc Yet tbej can be tbej 

:cKPt wfwt ' tbefdbed been doing’. XtieT memtf 
pcmoeeted eo uEiiatelligeat etotin ^ birf wbioli bad a 
•ckntilio tfaoroughrteM of bmtelitj, liiid tbef want 
only destroyed buiktinga piotoiea and ohjeeta of 
art tbe Klee of wbicli never eocn before nor vUl 
be ia the futme. 

But it fitia my heart with de^ir when I fealUe 
that the modem Cbioeee are then^vea hdpmg la 
- the devmstatioo of the pniua of Chii^ daHy growing 
oaed to things of creative touch which their Kngtra 
hate acquit^ It abowa an apathy which ia un. 
ehriliaed. True civiliaadoa knows the vilue of things 
that belong to the higher nature of man ^ and is ever 
ready to take trouble to produce thenu use thenv and 
maiataia them In tfaeit excelleno^ To succumb to 
rtbe temptation of cheap production la the sign of the 
■ ahalloT mind th^ seeks hi release firont the strenuous 
claim of hi^ aspiration in the vul^f oomfort of 
r standardised respecubUitj. The educated Chius of 
to-day seems to have aurrend^ied its judgment of 
taste and through thia dcleat b ihreatened with a 
desert of white monotony awalJowiog up the colours 
and features of its oivilisation. 

The surrender of moral judgmeoi ia alto a defeat 
through which the bivasioa of the West U laying 
' its' atony road across the aoul of the East, leading 
most m Its trafho of ideas to the gambling-den of 
commerce and politics, to the furtoua competttidii 
of suicide lit tlie arena of military lunsr^. Shady 
paths that ran into Vj^ous avenues of tiff carrying 
the call of co-operation, are one by one being 
olosedp This also is helping the znoncitonous 
, extendon of that aspect of the West which is not 
fmitpbearing. 

But we mutt not allow thti to go on. We must 
find our voice to be able to say to the Wcat^ ‘*You 
may fbroa your Cbinga Into our homes, you may 
obstruct our prospects of Kfv-but we judge you. 
You may tgrm oui judgment. Materially it will 
not injure you, tier oheck you in your climbing up 
the dUsy precipice of profit and power, but It will 
■ave us from moral degradatkin. We refuse to 
humiliate ourselvca by saying that you are worthy 
of obedictioe because you are atroug, worthy of 
respect because you are fich,** 

What I have discussed above only shows that in 
its relatioa to tbe HOstem peoples the aspect of Wes Eero 
character which has come uppermost ia not only 
insulting to us but to the West itsel£ Nothing 
could have been more unfortunate In the history of 
Doan than this. For all meetings of men should 
reveal some great truth which is worthy of a 
permanent memorial such as; for Inetanoe^ hecn 
the case of India’s meeting with China in ancient times. 

At the moment when the West came to our door, 
the whole of Asia was asleep the darWss ot night 
had fallen over her life. Her lights were dim, acr 
voice mut^ She had stored tip la her vaults her 
treasure, no lon^r growing ^e had her wisdom 
ahut in her booi^ She was pot producing living 
thoughts or fresh forms of beauty. She was not 
moving forward but endlessly revolving round her 
past; She was not ready to receive the West in all 
her majeaty of soul. 

The beat la us attracts ihe beat in otbers| our 
•fveaknean attracts violence to our ue^hlxjiirhocd, 
as thinness la the air attracts a atorot, Toreotaiain 
Ihe fullness of our manifestatioa is our duty not only 
for ourselves but for others We have not beco 
great in the West because we have failed to briog 
cut the gieatoe&i that we have b tis and we delix£ 


IDnCv 
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euneliffs into thinklnf fhit wo am tddo this 
defideacf' behind borowed feathers. 

Yet thresgh afl cur shame and our eufferingt w« 
have to aekimledge that the West Is great, Yl^tb 
her Bcienoe she has a grand Kluminacron to tbs 

pith of reason. Some people in the East axe iit ll« 
haWt of reviling acienoc, csalJing It matedallatle. They 
may as well say that inoMiarismla In the firtu 
Science Ea truth. It is Immaterjaf, It gives ot Iret- 
dom in the leatai of matter. Jt brings our mind Into 
touch with the eternal at the ottermott brink of thd 
finlEc, ^ What if science can help some tempteimwiti 
to cultivate mater laKun-^can not religion do th« same P 
We have witnessed in the Bail Che graaeeat form of 
materialism and the cruellest fbrniof fnhumantiy iUlk- 
tng abroad In our sooffty wearing the uutfbtin of 
aptfitual culture. We oonitantly e«a tha epiourea* 
nlsm of rcligiouB emotiofi, Sndul^ In by self-centred 
Individuals, admired by Simple-minded people as piety 
In full blossom. 

On the other bandt tha usual form of aplrhual 
expression we find in the Uvea of the best Jndlvktuala 
in Western countries is their love of humanity, their 
spifit world ng through their cbaracten their keen 
intellect and their indornltabla wilt leaguing Cogether 
for human welfare. In their Individuals ft reveals 
itself in loyalty to tbe cause of truth for which so 
many of them are ready to suiter martytdom, oncti 
standing berolcally atone against aome fury ol thdf 
nationaf Insanity* 

When their wide human Interest; which i§ 
Intellectual, takes a moral dheolion It grows into a 
fiiln^i of Intetligpnt aervbe of man that can 
ignore all g»>gra^ical limits and racial habits of 
tradilioff, iJie goodrKis which Is undaunted In 
chivalrous adventure; and love of truth, variedly 
active and widespread In its mlnisLratiofh ^ 
not see In the East, 

But because In their individual lives the Western 
peoptes have raised the lower of their moral sUadard 
so high, the ravage of their national unrighteousness 
atthelMse ia fraught with dangerous consequence. 
Bespattering the whole world with their diplomatic 
lies, continually adding to the number of vlotloie for 
their man-eadng prosperity, scientifically crushing 
the human rights of lar^ continents of races, 
spreading a contagfon of ugly carbuncles all over 
the earth with the impurity of their utilitarian touch, 
keeping their snarling nastiness bared at the 
entrance of their miserly natidnal manebn^-^tbey 
have; fa all these; an ever incrciiZng ^avJtatlonal 
pull against the top to their greatnets. The fall will 
be terrifio. 

But what is most unfortunate for us In Aste li teie 
fact that the advent of the West Into our.contlnent 
has beea accompanli^ not only by science which 
is truth and therefore welcome but by an Impfons 
use of truth for tbe violent purpcee of seff-seetdng 
whkb converts. h Into a disruptive forces It m 
producing in theoountriea with which H If In contact 
a diseased mentally that refuses moral Ideals, 
coDsidedng them to be unworfiiy of those who aspi^ 
to be rulers of men, and who must furiously cultivate 
their fitness to survive, That such « philoso^y p Qom 
of survival, fit for the wwld of tfgeri; cannot out 
bring a fatal catastrophe in the human world they 
do not Kev They become violently angry at them 
who protest ag^'nst it, fearing that such a protest 
might weaken in them the animal that should 1^ 
allowtel to survive for eternity. 

Doctors know that tbe tnfusioQ of anhnal blood Into 
humao veins doCs not give vigour to man but pro- 
duces death, and the lotnisba of tbe animal into 
humanity will never be for its survIvaL But falcb in 
man js weakcoJog even ia the £as£ for we have seen 
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ACiEXitific power ba# eoabled the inhuenao to 
the m^hie to rule in the place qT Dharme, 
in order to #a.VD us frotn the anaicb^ of 
wemk £a«tli we must stand up to-day' and jtadf e the 
West. . 

Bui we must guaid agafnst antipathy that produces 
'bUndncis* We muBt not disable ourselreo from re- 
-celving truth. For the West has appeared before 
the present day world not only with her dynacnite of 
passion and cargo of things but with her gift of 
truCti. Until we Tuily accept it in a right a pint we 
shall never even dif cover what is true in our own 
^ Cl virisatioti and make it generously fruitful by offer- 
ing it to the world. The culture and the humanity of 
the West do not belong to the Nation but to the 
people. 

\^lle nations €ght for their exclusive possessions 
the peoples share with one another their true 
weaUh, And the highest spirit of the peoples of 
the Wes^ their by tl tovo of truth and active love 
■cf man, we must try to make our own in order to 
' impart to cur life a movement and to our ideals a 
vltaitty that shall give them the impulse to produce 
yfvew flower and fruit* 

JF I WERE TWENTY AGAIN.— I • 

( Bv J, T, SUiiUERUiNa) 

In regarding the question before us, It takes tmlj a 
' veiy little thinking to make several things ckar. 

One is that none of us can go bark and become 
twenty againj when coce we have passed that "very 
t inspiring time in human life. There are no eddies of 
b^kward currents In the stream of time* We may 
' pray never so persistently, 

■■ Backward, turn backward, O Time in thy 
Make me a child again just for to-night,' 

' but the fight of time is only onward. 

A second thing that is clear is, that if we ccuid go 
- back to our past, unless we could have greater wisdom 
ehan we bad then, or be differently ctreumstanced 
(in which case it would hardly be our past), we 
: probably should net do very dl^ently from what 
we did. So that it would be idle to wish to have a 
* change to try life over again, unless we could do it 
with the help of greater wisdom or better advantages. 

Still a third thing grows clear. There probably 
isn*t one of ui who has passed on beyond youth who 
' has not found life bringing to him gifts which he 
would nm; on an^ conaideration, consent to surrender, 
even for the privilege of going back end befog young 
again. Where is toe father or mother who would 
^ve up bis or her children? Where Is the 
true husband or wife who would give up the 
.Other, the dearer self? WhCTc ia^ the man or 
woman who does not have friendships which have 
grown and deepened and taken on added saccedness 
■with the years, until they could of no condition be 
;parhrd wnh ? 

All this helps us to see that youth does Vigt 
'possess all the good there is in life, or all these 
attractiveness. Youth has its own chamii as t^ 
spring baa* And It is a very rare charm. But one 
would not want the year to be all spring. It fa 
' better that summer and autumm and winter should 
’Oome in their plaoe. Each brings its own great 
wealth of good, and its own satisfactions. 

The truth la, the glory of Ufc lies in the full 
roundness of It— in gomg through all the rich and 
Tweeious expcriencea of every season of life, from 
the e. rlUfSt spring-time to the latest autumn^from 
1 tight Hearted childhood In the nursery as lifers 
'morning auu begins to climb the eastern sky, to 

• ItapitiilDd tr«n 


.peaceful old, age by the Preside, as life's evening sun 
sinks ia the weat. ' 

With this much by way of intrDductiot% .to 
prevent rmsundentandfog, let me come to ;Cbc 
question that U before me, “If I were twenty 
again, what would I do f* ' Let me suppose it 
possible to go back to that age, and begin life 
again at the point with my present knoirle%e and 
experience* How would f shape my hfe ? . la what 
respects would 1 do. differently from what 1 have 
done f What rules or principles of life would I adopt? 

Of course these are lar^ questions whkh can only 
be imperfeetb^ answered But perhaps we may be jtole 
to get some thoughts on the sut^est not wholly with- 
out value. Let me speak £rst of one thing that I 
would nat dev 

If 1 were twently again, I would Be in a kurty^ 
Perhaps there is no time in life when one is more 
likely to foci in haste than at twenty* Youth is gone; 
manhood and womanhooci are upon us. We begin to 
feci athring within us strange new powers and ambi- 
tions, We grew eager to get out into the 
world— to plunge into its battles, to work out 
careers for ourselvea. We bf^'n to fed oM. [ 
doubt if I have ever felt so old. since, as 1 did at 
twenty or twenty*onc. I now see how very young 
t was. 

The reason why I would not be In a hurry if I were 
twenty again, is, that that independent, responsible 
life upon which one is soon to enter, is so large^ eo 
many-sided, so serious a thing, that one net^s the 
largest and best possible preparation for it— a 
preparation much larger and deeper and more thorough 
than anyone can poislbly get who rushes into it 
fo hasEe, 

It 80 haWns that some of the greatest and most 
niomentous decisions in life have to be made soon 
after one sets out an independent career. 

One of these is the business or oalUngm life that one 
IS to follow* Ic is immensely important that be shall 
choose that business or calling wisely. Success or 
failure is Likely to hang upon the decision. It is plain 
then that in so serious a matter there should be no 
undue haste;. In the case of some young persons^ the 
choice of a calling seems to make itself— if I rnay use 
the expressioiL Tbat is to say, the young person 
very early develops a decided taste for some call fog, 
or shows a strong aptitude in a certain direction, 
which fo nature’s way of pointing out to him what he 
can do best, la some resp^ts young persons arc 
fortu nate who are born with such a natural bent 
or taste or aptitude. They are saved the anxiety and 
risk of making a choice of a calling for themselves. 

But in many, perhaps a majority of cases, young 
people are not aided to a choice of a vocation 
Dy any such dear and decided indication in 
themselves. They have to canvas the whole ffeld 
of calling Cpeo, study their own nature as 
best diey can, study the nature and the possi- 
bilitici of the various caUings, and thus decide 
between them. It is not an easy matter. In many 
coses it is exceedingly diflicutt A false step taken 
in haste or ignorance may prove a life- long disaster. 

Hence the importance of waiting before 
tlto step, until one has some maturity of judgment; 
and some foiowledgc of himself and the worlds Here 
comes in the value of the years spent in schools. 
What is a course of high school study F What 
is a course of college study ? Em !s a 
voyage of 'discovery, made with two distfoct 
objects in view. One object is, that the student 
may discover nature— I mean, find out all possible 
abrait the world he livea in; the other Is that he 
may discover himself— meait, Sad out and 
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develop u fulTy es poisible hie o«a facultioi eivd 
POPai> Now wheti m. jwmg -mui ha« imde 
booeetlj and cemcatlf one or both of tbeae 
voyages of die c e vaT , and thus found out what 
tfa^ have to reveal to bun about bimt^ the 
wo^ and humm lifet do jou noc see how much 
better prepared he is to make intelligentlj and 
wiaelj auoh a great decision am that Of what hb 
CHuecr or work in life shall be P 

But a ohobe of a vocation is not the only oEie that 
ha haa to make. OlAn' decbioat almost ax importatit 
follow. Shall be martyp If a(\ whom ahalt he 
vnluTyP No decisions can be moce serious than 
Ibese^ How great is the need ofwUdonv maturity 
" of judgment, knowledge of human nature^ knowledge 
of one^ Sel£ tn order to make them safely b 

Nor yet may we stofk launching^ out upon 
fodepen^t life not only means decisions to be 
omde as to one's oallingi and oonoeming marriage 
and the home, but much dsew Lifo'i many- 
sided tesponsibilities at -oooe confront him. He 
must take bis independent plaoe in the eommunUy, 
He must assume the duties of citkenship* He must 
become a member of the sool^ order, and adjust his 
life accordingly. If he is to be a business maii^ will 
be set his stuidard of business high, and hence do 
something to maintain a standard of honour arid 
integrity m htisirtess circles around hlmP In aoelety 
will he be an integer, or a cypher P Will he become 
a factor in the oomitiunicy for the cTevatidn of Its 
intdleetual and social UfeP Or will he limply drift 
with the tide? As to religion^ what will he dop 
Will he support and help it, or wQI he be an 
Jhdifferentp Or, wilt he sneer at and oppose ItP 
And If he supports religion, will he support a 
kind, that is most enlightenei^ most elevating, and 
best, or a kind that is allied with ignorance and that 
tyrannizes over the human mind P 

These are some of the questions of grave importi 
both to fatmsetf and to society, which crowd upon a 
young man when he Launches out upon independent 
life. He must meet them and in some fashion settle 
t^m. Shall he settle them wiaely, or foolishly P 

You see how great is the heed of intelligence. You 
«ee how serious a matter it Is for him to burry into life 
befbie he has the intdleetual furnishing of kn<^tedge 
and j udgment to enable him to settle them properly. 
You see the need of that discipline of mind and that 
knowledge of the world, of human nature and of 
himself, which the school and the coUege are calcu- 
lated to givcv You see why I said that if 1 were at 
twenty, with my present experience^ 1 would not be 
in a hurry to get into the work and reaponslbltities 
of life, until 1 was as well as possible prepared, 

If 1 were twenty sgaini while setting out to give my 
intellect the best training possibly I would not neglect 
those other kinds of training that aie equally impor- 
tant namely, taining of the will, the conscience and 
the heart. 

As to the win, I would discipUne myself to the 
m^ing of prompt decision^ and clear and strong 
resolves, not to be shaken. 

As to consdenoe, 1 would say, it S^alJ be my king. 
What it clearly ccnnmands, that I am to obey without 
quesCiotw Integrity, even In the smallest things, la 
to be the inviolable rule of my ]Jf& 

Ax to the heart, 1 would set out to keep all its holy 
fountains of love and sympathy, opez^ that their 
waters may make gr^n the waste places of life, for 
myself and all with whom 1 have to do. 

If J were twenty 1 would lock out very carefully 
what habits I formed. 

Habits are like a Statue that an artist moulds in 
day. While it is foesih it is pbscic ; be can change 


it ii hfO pJeasc^ Let it stand a s^iUs and It 
hardciiiV and changes beoomi very diSbulc, In early 
life It is comparatively easy tooofrect bad hablti^ 

w%[i look very carefully to the hablia which he 
alloWf to fasten thetnselves upon him. 

If 1 wm tweiAy, 1 would set out to keep clean llpa^ 
and a tleaii besrt, as not leai important than « oleia 
tM orcOan clothing, 1 would wy to provhio myielf 
always with pure air to brvathe; But at the same 
time I would try to remembef that it is Quits as 
necessary to have the moral atmosphere one briuthss 
sweet and wholesome^ as to have ths phyabal as> 
moxpbeie ao, 1 would as much shun the moral' 
poiwm of unworthy com pan ion ships, as I would the- 
physical poison of malarial ^ pest-houeea. 

If t were twenty again what would t read ? 

I would not be narrow In may reading, and yer 
1 would not read irKlIicrtminstdy, and oerUinly 
1 would try to exemlse some common sente In my 
feeding. Is there anything more amazing than to ies- 
men and women att around ui who would not think 
of eating and drinking everything they saw, whotis- 
some or unwholesome, fit to M eaten of filiby,. 
yet absolutely fwry/Ai'sf that conei ii^ 

their way, no matter how worthless or how debailng 
It may be If I weie twenty agaifi and didn't have 
a vein of idiocy or lunacy running through me, 1 don't 
believe 1 would do that, I don't believe I would fill- 
ing mind with the weak and worthless and olien 
wicked stuff that offers itself to uslniomany^ 
the popular books of the time, especially tbs' 
noveliV and In cur great daifv papera. If 1 thought 
my stomach too good to be filled with trash { 
think I would regard my head as too good to be 
simrtarly filled. Of course 1 do not mean tliat 
1 would discard all newspaper reading, but I 
do. mean that I would try to read only the bestf. 
and. 1 would limit myielf. I would no more 
allow myself to read babituilly the sensational 
records of scandal and gossip and vIm and 
crime and pdso-fighls that crowd and blacken^ 
the pages of some f»f our great dailict, than I would 
allow myself habitually to drink from a sewer. 

Beyond a Umiced amount of periodical reading, I 
would be a ttadcr of 1 do not know that E 

would absolutely adopt Enwrson’s rule to read no 
book until it is a year oldf but 1 would not read 
bocka merely because Mrs. Grundy wax Ulklng 
about them. Above all, I would read boobs* 
My motto should be few books and noble^ I woukt 
choose a fow great minds — the greatest^and these 
1 would know as I kiiow my nearest fflend. If E 
were to select three books out from among all the 
rest in the worl4 tb^ should be the Bible, Shakes- 
peare and Emerson ( the Bible as the wortd'a- 
gieatest book of reJigion, and the book woven Into 
all our clviltzation aa no other is; Shakespeare as mn 
epitome of the whole world in one glorious volume^ 
and Emerson as the greatett leer and Uluminatof of 
life that God has given to our modeni limes, tb be 
at home ui these three bookx ia to poascsi the best 
culture known to man. 


THE BENGAL GOVERNOR ON THE 

WAR PATH, realpatidar.com 

Spcakiiig at SL Andrew's Day Duincf, His Ex- 
cellency the Govemcr of Bengal disagreed with Ibose^ 
who held that meth^s od^ted for dealing with 
terrorism hod denKmscrably ^led. The general 
position with regard to tefroriitii to-diy, os compared: 
with a year ago. showed a very decided improvement* 

There bad b^ a marked neductioit In the numb^ of 


outrages and io quite a nUEnber of cases there haJ 
been a most wdeome dl^tositioci oo die part of che- 
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‘jjablic to^n forcaa with tbc Govcrrunent lo rmmdlng 
^ those DelLeved to be oulprjts^ 

He was convinced that steady presswe rather than 
^■ny Bpectaoul^ demonstration of force was the true 
wemedy and the process cf eradication inevitably 
would be jgraduat Experience showed that the )aw 
-ttil£bt still ^ve to be strengthened in certain res- 
pects. That matter was In band Desperate charac- 
ters undoubtedly were atUl at large in various parts of 
=the province but the Government meant to go steadily 
0 n without relaxing the pressure until the movement 
'Was deftniiely and finally brought under coatroL *1 
believe we have got its measure;' 

Hii Excellency added that the terrorist move' 
ment was essentially a Hindu movement although 
-that did not mean that the whole Hindu conn 
cnunhy should be stigntatistil The reason why 
made so strong an appeal to a limited section 
^ibe Hindus was perhaps the general atmosphere 
tavcurable to the propagation cf subversive doctrines. 
Opinions might differ, but personally His Eioellency 
■thought part of the reason was to be found in the 
gloomy tinge that the outlook, both political and 
eoonomio, was apt to assume by Hindu intelligentsia. 
For the development bf demo^^ratio institutions where- 
in they avowed their faith, the Hindus could not 
t^pe as a minority community in Bengal to maintain 
;ihtact the privilcgtij positior^which in the past they 
undoubtedly enjoyed under^ British rule. His Ex- 
cellency, however, ftU that under the new oonstitu- 
ticnal arrangements Hindus would not and could not 
be depriveefof opportunity of taking their part and 
pulling their weight in the public affairs of the 
^country except in so far as they might themselves 
Murn that opportunity. In bis judgment, therefore; 
their political outlook wiis not as black as it was 
'Sometimes painted. 

Referring to the economic outlook His Excellency 
-said hitherto it bad been the Hindu who was most 
-seriously affected by the problem of middle- class 
'unemployment but as bis community advanced the 
Moslem would be more and mote concerned. It 
wras no coDdanadon of aims or methods of tne terrorist 
^ say that it was little wonder that many young 
-people fell an easy prey to bis insidious propaganda. 
That, In His Excellency's opinion, was the crux of 
the problem. Solution would not brook delay. 
The province was not poor either in natural resources 
■or In manpower but there must be some malad- 
justment somewhere in the system whioh kept 
4be vast agricultural population groaning unc^r 
the load of debt eking out a penurious existence 
and yet in moat districts lacking usefut oocupatton 
nearly for nine months out of twelve. The COTem- 
ment was convinced of the necessity of making a 
sustained cfibft to solve the problem of reoj^amsation 
'Of the rural economy of the province; '^ey were 
satisfied that in ihat direotion only did the 
salvation lie. It was on agriculture, Bengal's 
staple industry, that they must concentrate. As a 
first step to facilitate oo-opention between the 
- Govern merit and outside opinion a Board of Economb 
Enquiry would forthwith be set up in order to 
deal effectively with the problem of existing 
indebtedness and to attempt to build up for the 
future a sound system of agricultural finance. 

Proposing the toast of the ‘'Viceroy and the 
land we live in' His Excellency observed, if hU 
predecessors had made a mistn^e of deserting 
Calcutta for Delhi, His Excetlency was doing bis 
bBt to rep^ the error, and he knew Calcutta 
'Would always be glad to give him a royal welcome. 


CHOLEEA AND COWDUNGL 

A sptelal meeting of the Malabar Medial 
Associatioii was held at the Paran HalL Calicut 
whra Lkut-Cob J* R. D. Webbt Director of Pubtio 
oeliyered a lecture on “ Bacteriophage* 

wntes the cofiespondent of the 

It was m 1327 when he attended the Far Eastern 
^sociatimi of Tropical Medicine Congress held at 
Calcutta that he bad the opportunity of learning 
something about the Phages, and about the imporv 
aiu^oftheute of Bacterii^bage specialty in cases 
of dysentefy. When the speaker went to Englaod 
in 1931, ho had the oppi^unlty of meeting Dr- 
A«ba$hn)fr on board the ship when the latter wa* 
found to claim all Irinds cf things for pbages. Ho 
wanted the question of unmunity to be seriously 
investigated as It was a marvel to him that in spfte 
of deliveries taking place In some of the squalid and 
dirty quarters of several poor Indians and the use^ 
of cowdung as an external . application for wounds 
pid inflamaeions several cases were found to bo 
im moving without any rise in temperature; Dr. 
/^flbashroff investigated and found that cowdung 
oofiiained Bacteriphages, Dr. Aahashroff went to 
France and there he was joined by an Indian dectoe 
^d bis wife (who also happened to be a doctor) and 
they were able to separate three strains of phains 
which they called ”Af B and CL" ^ 

When the speaker mtiimed to India in July 1931, 
and joined duty at Madras he had a talk with 
Major King, Dircotor of the King^s Insatute, 

Guindy, and they deotded to try the effi^cy of 
phagea on a mass scale during important festivals 
in the presidency. When a patient recovered from 
cholera he developed phagea In his body. Cholera 
Bacteriophages passed from individuals to individuala. 

Dr. Pandit of Madras demonstrated at Guindy 
the effect of Cholefa-vibrio and phages mixed 
together. They were able to prepare different 
grains of phages « “A. B, C, D, E, and F,*' 

These phagea were put in £0 cubic centimetre bottle* 
which were fit for use for a period cf three months 
This concentrated phagea were mixed with water 
and used for drinking purposes; During the East 
festival at Godavari, them was cholera infection in 
the neighbouring place of Bhadrachallam where a 
smaller festival was going on- To prevent the 
spread of cholera at Godavari festival, the Public 
Health authorities put phages in wells, barrels 
and other vessels in which water was stored foe 
drinkirg purposes, Tb(^ were astonished to £nd 
that there was no case of cholera during that festival. 

Soepti<^ and statisticians attributed it to accident* 

At Raj:ihmundry they drank Only water heavily 
dosed with phages. Ag^n there was no cholera- 
The statisticians once again said that it so happened 
sometimei. 

In Deoembor 1932, Major King and the speaker 
attended the Research Workers* Conference ac 
Calcutta, There wis a battle royal between the two 
parties, one pirty demanding the closing down of 
the phage enquiry and the other appealing to 
continue the very useful and humanitariaii work,^«» nnm 
Those in favour of the Phage Enquiry won the 
Under the auspices of the Research Associatioit 
Dr Ashashroff in Patna, Cob Morrison In Assam 
and Col, King in Madras, continued the work. 

Dr- Pandit from the ICing Institute, Guindy, was 
sent to Patna for training ftx a month before ibo 
Kumbakonam festival Mfore the commencefneiit 
ot the festival at Kumbakonam all water sources 
were heavily dosed with phages. They had also 
fitted up a field lahgratocy at Kumbi^cuam ioe 
testing the efficacy of phages, Any case of suspected 
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«balen or ^diurlioeo levied uaertuiil wbcllie*' 
it was m true case uT .cboten, Tboe was not a 


alngle' -case ot genuine otiolcTa, Ai a third festival 
iA ^stna in July 1983 Fhig?* were again iatfuduced, 
lust bdbre the fe^vaC cholera was prevalent 
m East Godavarf and West Godavari. U was 
tl^ thought that csbolera was suce CO eSEiect the 
fe^val at Kistna^ It was aurpriaiog to note 
that? there was out a single case of choterm 
tllrtnIgbbu^ tha festiyaL In North Arret Dlstriot 
the use of phages was teated In' ft hranicipality with 
oontroU^d cases and it was found that then was no 
^dera oases animg the people who used water into 
whtob phages were mixed and there were chotera 
cases wbetc phages were not introduced in the mnnh 
opal area. 

‘As, a curative agent this w^ introduced In the 
Inrectioua Hospitalg MadreSi with Very good results, 
Coh Mt^ison from Assam also reported the sacne 
Mhltai 

f In conclusion the speaker said that so Ear the tise 
4Sf phages have been proved suoresafol as a prev^ 
fiva measure and as a curative the presumptive 
tftf idence was so fiir goock He appealed to the doclofs 
to try this experiment either in specified 
kioaljties or in alternate cases keeping a corteot ireord 
rjf cesultaUj 

GERMANY AND ASlATiCSr’ 

Dr, Frick; Minister of the Interior, m a sUtement to 
correspondent! ia view of the anxiety created 
HI some Eastern countries by the pltns of the German 
l^vernment ia regard to the racial question^ said 
. *^00 behalf of the Gmnan Govermnent, I declare 
£hat there is no frnindatioa whatever for the fears 
expressed tn the Japanese and Indian Press that Geo- 
luany intends to 'de-c1asa* members of foreign races 
and to treat them difierently frooi members erf the 
german laoe^ 

"The National Socialistsf* racial legblation is based 
on the idea that the maintenanoe of racial purity is of 
dcoisive importance for the future of the Gcmiaii 
people, A similar tendency has also been ootioed 
a^^ngst other nations, esp^ially those of Asiaw' 

Geitnary, the Jewish race is the strongest 
among the foreign raoes* Althot^b the numerical 
bhare of the Jewish population in Germany Is only 
1*5 per oenL, in the laat decadCi specially since 191Sj 
by the influx of Jews from the Near East, It has 
gained enormous influence in the economic, financial, 
cultural and political spheres, 

* "To give two examples. I may fecaU,” said the 
Mmister, ^"“that the number of Jewish lawyers in 
Prussia alone was 3|515, out of a total of ^flpS L4, 
namely,' per cent. Amongst public notaries, 
there were 1,945 Jewa, out of a total of ®,22S, namely, 
31*2 per cent. Sill greater was this Iniluence in alt 
German Universities; where Jewish teachers numbered 
oa an average per cent, of tho total In the 
medical colleges of the Universiries of Berlin and 
Breslau, they even numbered 45 per cent. To put 
a ohedr on this exessive alien influence had becotne 
a questton of life and death flir the iGerman people, 
90 ^ that, this racial legislatioii represents only an act 
o£ setMef^oe and not of batCp 
r *Ia addition, it Js the alui of the Genuan Gorvetiv 
ment rd foster the racial qualities of the Ge^au. 
people and assure their purity. Government, by^ 
their efEbrtS In this respect, have tio idea of trying to 
pronounce judgment on the quality of other races. 
They are aSsolutely conscious of the fret that many" 
flaoes, which are different from the German race; 



represent^ old end high eivlflaationi; The Oermare 
people and Government have ftOl Ihn aUghnst^ 
iatcntion of disparaging those racea, 

^*ln this oonneotkxi, 1 should particularly tike lo 
point out that mcmbcn of an alien raoe can now, as ; 
formorty,. atill cam a living In Germany and that 
Getman schools are still open to their yout^ ", 

■*J t cannot cause a surprise in view of the import* 
ance of the racial quesrion for the Ccmian peoples of: 
tbs future and the passionate Interest of the popula- 
tion in this question that the sugmiions and wishes 
rq^xrding legislation on an enM tcdal prt^lenv 
amongst others, the question of mixed marriagCSt, 
have been submitted from all stdei to theOovcrnnnent.. 

If thii has led ID alarming rumours abroad about the 
German racial ,legislatlon,oither mistaken ordelibo* 
reic distortions of facta haw been mida, or exlstiogj 
regulaUoRS have cither been flJsely int e r p r d e d or . 
reere luggesflons distorted from the real meaning 
have been represented either as definite or as ImndlK 
nent ^cta** 

FOREIGN STUDENTS AND 
ASIATICS IN U a A. 

The most recent ruling of the Department oP 
Labour affeetbg ^gainful labour* by **bona fide** 
foreign students is that. If he has tome meant but' 
not sufficient income to cover necessary expenses 
he will be permiCUd to accept lufflclent employment 
to meet necessary expenses. A oCudent having mx 
means wUl also be permitted to work to eany 
sufficient funds to pay necessary expenses. But In 
no case will a student be allowed to acoe^' 
employ ment of « nature to Interfere with his frilh 
course of studies, 

A **bana fide” student ii defined as follows i (1) ait 
alten at least 15 years of age who presents a valid, 
non-quota immigratjon Visa duly Issued by an 
Afnerican consular officer 'and designating the illeiv 
as a student i (2) v^O Is qualified to enter and haw 
definitely arrang^ to enter an accredited school, 
college, or university particularly dejlgnatcd by hi rh 
and approved by the Secretary of Labour) (3) who^ 
aeekft to enter the United States temporarily for thw 
purpose of pursuing a definite course of itudy^ 
in such institution and will carry a full course' 
of studies in day classes) and (4) who intends' 
to deport voluntarily from the Unit^ States upon 
the completion of such course of study or upon failure 
to maintain the status of student 

The ban Franoisco Chamber <rf Cbrnmerce endoiiew 
the extension of the quota svstem to Asian peoples,, 
lE approves the removal of the present disofiminatofy 
and provocative rule of As tan excluskin estab1Jsbe<i 
h^ the United- States Immigratum law. This 
enlightened policy of the San Francisco Chombef of 
Commence is also endoiacd by the California Couitoik 
of E^ific RelatkHii; which li canning on a vigorous 
oampalng of public edueatiorU It is pointed out that- 
If^pan, India, China or any other country adopted 
ihe policy of American exclusion^ the American 
'people would certainly resent it: 

Under the proposed quota, it is friq the proetbat' 
otnecte of Asian exclusion would be sccompHihed. 

This is made obvious In the foot tbsE under tha 
quota only 185 Japanese. 105 Chinese, and not over r.COm 
50 Indians would be odmiasiblea nnuolly^ Indeed,! 

|he "Son Francisco ChronieJe* osseru that fewer 
Japanese would have entered the country under the 
qiji^ rule than have entered since the adoption of 
the unibrtutiate exclusion law of 1924* 

The "Chicago Daily Tribune' that oljectioQf: 
to the admission of Japan and China to the quoC^ 
iyitem ia not based on practical considemtlone, snf 
ought not to prevail ogauixt the conakferations. 
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‘ which cupport the quota principle, *'Tbe aubacan- 
tial intefetc bath eoonomlo and social, which exclu^- 
' sion protests oannot be inquired by- the adoption 
of t the quota, ^whereas a reasonable cause 
of oflfence to the Japanese and Chinese would be 
1 removed,^ That it should be removed as soon at 
posaible is In the interest of the Pacific Coast as of 
the rest of the country/ 

Vlvekananda Society School :^ The new 
■ buildine’ of the Bchool run hy the Vivetcanaads docletr, 
Colombo, was deciared opea by the Hoo. Mr> F. G. 
Tyrrell, the Officer AdmiDisterin^ the (jOvernmont, in 
November writee the Orgari* Mr, Tyrreli cut 

the fiofa] festoon which was drawn across the entruice 
anil declaiiog- the buildm^ iwn entered it followed 
by the Urge gatheriE^ of members aod guests 
. present. Mr. A< Mahudeva, Fresideut of the Ewiety, 
after exteodiog a Tieieome to the Acting Goveroar said 
that the Vlvekanauda Society had before them the high 
ideate tbe Swami preached in his lifetime, and if they 
might eve a achieve a imell fr Action of Chose ideals they 
would feel deeply ihaukfd. that they had done s<v The 
Enembershlp of the Society began with about fifty and 
today they hid 1,400 on the roll* drawn from the profes- 
ajoD^ classes the Government service and the mercantile 
cofiununity. They purchased a centrally located property 
as the home of the Society and opened a schoi^ for 
those children who atteoded no school whatever. They 
lud at the start children and two teachers, and the 
□umber was now 8B0 children with seven teachers. 
The echool feoeived recognition from the Department of 
Education and was now earning a QovernmeDt grant. 
Thropgh the generosity of the Hindu pubBc they were 
^ble to erect the new bdldings whicft would serr* the 
needs of (ho school more efficiently* 

Roosevelt Denouneee Lynching ^-A 
atfong condemnation of lynching was made by 
President HoossveLt In a broadcast address to the 
Federal Council of the Chemhes of Christ in America, 
He described the recent oasea of lynching as a vile form 

collective murder, edited the lynch law. Ho added: 
cannot excuse those In high or low places, who 
condone such practices.'' 


YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
IS YOUR 

PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE! 
STYLES CHANGE 

I S yorif Lett*rhud et tbaie the origin et which 

is ehecure in entl^uity^ retie of by^Bena deye* 
one of iheie *‘yQe'heve-e1were'U*addt'' kiadT 

I P to. thmo be nre it is noi ■■ leveiirebly leaked 
upon hy year eorreiponieeia se your competi- 
tors' Lsiicrheid of lodey. however much U msy 
he cherished ie your OSlee^ 

A litboBrspbed or togreved leRerbeedioB hy ihe 
COMMERCIAL PRESS bee eu unrsiling 
power to nttrtei fevoursble PREFERRED 
ATTENTION to your isle coriHMpoiideaee, 

TheiM cfdir'r fait ia Consult 

rhe Commercial Printing Press, 

t IStAbUBQEU Itell 

Publisity Consuttanfs^ D^ii^nen and Criffravers^ 
Crnentf Frinters and Lithugnaphen, 

lOSfCowaiji FateO Street^ Fort, Bombay. 
Ttfiphont: SI 348. 


THE BAKK OF BAEODA, LTff. 


Csder (be pmlmoegs of eod lergtily sotnAWd 
^wnmaol of H. B. Ihe Meiunje ot Geekw. 


by Iba 


i R*gjtst«d un^w the Bstode CompealtB in td U9T h. 
Ejup Ovm i—BAEbODi, 


Btencliee |.->^B«fflbny, Ahmedebeil, Nmveart, MeliaBiia, 
Debhol, Syrat, Petlad, Petan, Amrelt. niiavfiei;u, 
Skihpiir, Karlaa, Kalol, Kedl, Dwerlcn, and Putt Oidaa. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 
CAPITAL PAI04JP 
RESERVE FUND 

DmECTDBB: 


Ba* 6a.«ih<ioo 
* 0O,OU^«O4 

„ ao,?AO« 


Sir Lalubbal damsldaS) Kt*, C.LB,, t^lialmiu). 

Sbeth Pui^prsaad Ahambhuimdad Laakarl, fMUl . 
Agent, Abiuedabsdi | 

Bhaakartao Vltbaldaa Mehta, Eeq^ M.A*, tLM* 

Megan lal H, Kantavala, Eah), M. A., (AgeaL The Mabaraja 
MlUa Cu^ Ltd, DarodA > 

Mr. OfnIliafla] fRuahhaf Farikh, BA., LiUB^ Banda, 
Raj ftstna Bbansl Dejllihal Amin, BA, M.S. C. fu 
^ilafl^ng Agent, Alembic Cbemlcal Worlu Co*. Ltd*i 

fietb Pimnanyhlai MafaUal (Sbonwlc MUJa, LteL 
Atantedsbad,) 

COL R. 5blT Ra| AIngh, B.A, (Nilb Dewaa, BarudA 
MiV N, M* Miu;umdBr,(meaarA Tata SDDB,Lit4« Bombay^ 
ocFBBsarr depobji! acjoountb, 


WLth elleeb tmn UBh April 193S, tulami ea dally baletuee 
trom Be. SOO la Ba 1*04,000 wlQ be elbwed at i t«r eenK par 
ennDua eoil on enene oret Ba UlO^OOO by spealal emogw 
mest. Ha lutsnvl wlOob dofi aot Dome to Bi, d per baU- feu 
wlil be bUowed* 

FIXED DRPOBITS. 

Bsoelvid b>T long at •bad porlods aa terms whlah may be 
bepwAlsfld oo apfUoatlciQL. 

LOAHB, OTRBDRAFTS AHD CASH CIBEDlTa 

Tha Beak grtok aeoammodatlaa ou lezme la be arran^ 
againsA piJ P wed eeauriUeA 

The Betik nudertelui on behalf of He oomrUtanbi the eefe 
Onekdy c4 Bbam eiad SeaorUke end (be ooUeotlon at divIdaDde 
and laureii thenau ; H alu nriderUkm the sale and pan base of 
Gkrmioe&i Paw and all dwerlpkiaDa cd Hloak at modecafce 
tbarBW ^rUoiiJaiei ol whiob may be loamt un e^Ueattaa, 

BATIHQ3 BANS PEPCBtTB. 

Dapdalti noetfod and rate o| UtKoet on Bavlagi Baal beeodate 
and Bevla# Bank depoeit SDooittite hai baoa ndooed al 3| pw 
tram lit Hovembw L09S. Rulei » appltoattoa. 

a E. BANDUK, 
Oennl UaDagat, 


THE SCINDU STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, UMlTEa 

Fortnightly lailing, between 
Bombay, Karaichi and Caloutla^ 
Burma calling al Gallc^Tatfcorfc^g^ 
Colombo and other owt podu 
acconling to demand. 

For Fieighl end othea luTticulsn apply (o— 

KAEROTAM MOEAlJEE A Co, 

Agmdt^ 

SadAnia;,Hoi™b 81, Sprrtt Eoad, Baikrd HUate, 

18-11-31. Bomb^ 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(SstobUBbvd 7tli 1»06J 

tvDOBFOft&tBO mon TSi ranuA oovr^iTOi Mm 
Ttow LSa^ 
neAOQFPiCBi 

ouerriL buildl'igs^ boubat* 

BOLUON EXCHAHGS, 

Sheik Hemcm St, Botob*/. 
AHttEDABJLD. 

BANDKA. 

CALCUTTA* 

BARA BAZAR, CALCUTTA 
POONA. 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 

Capital Subscribed Rau AOD,OOiOOO 

Capital Called up » fJOOJOOJOOO 

Reacr? e Fund ^ 1,00*00.000 

‘ Ltmdou A^U Wcstmluater Bank, Ltd 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUKTd 
[alemt » aUcnred Ha daily bfdaDCei from Ri. ICN) to 
Bs^ 1^0, CMX) @ 1% per ajumm, Intareat dd balancea in 
■eacM of El. 1,00,000 allowed only by ipeciil iRUfeinaciu 
No credit wiQ be gimi m lOCOontB for intent udoantiDa 
to lea tbaa lU. 0 p er half jar. 

FITED DEPOSITS. 

Depcnti are receited fiisd for ooe year or for thott 
period at latei of Intent which can be aacertaioed on 


** Sanoge Bank acoounta opened on fiaTonnUe letma 
Riika on application.' Tha Bank acta aa Executcr and 
Tnistee under Willa and Settlamcnta and cukdertakec 
Tmatae bunnen generally. Rulea may be 


Tbe Bank granla aocommodadoo of lemu to bt 
niiai^ged aa^ioat appnrfed aeoarity. 

LOANS, OVEEDEAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 
Tbe Bank undertakei on behalf df iti Couatitoenti the 
wUk cflfltody of Sbaree and Becorities and the coUectioD of 
dividend and interest theretaa Jt also undertake! the acal< 
and porchaae ofGoverunient pans and ail descriptiaia of 
•took at modetato ehai^ea paiUcului of which may b« had 

A. G. GEATp 

Manaenr. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK. LTD. 

Husomoii w)»BM*rAStui.. 


jatoiyttr ( UMtrtct Satarm) 

Taateea > • 

Sat'* 

f _ 

KorcfHU f m 
Eeperteeu fIMatrktAhui 


DhIwuiU OBattIct Tbaqa). 
,t>mcUBir I ** It > 

Kalru C » p X 

AldeJ (Diatrict SholaparX 


VlMfum CEEstfM AhM. 

iabnfX 

IDU^^Weet. 

K. : I 

I • : i 

iVM fWktNaalhh 
IM t m m % 

raa I M H h 

s4 CDUtftol Paeelii 


WalegM 
SatiM 
Kalwai 


kaJol 


.DlBEorODfl 


TnL U, Kali, 

ft. H. B«Ma^ Kh, 

T. y. QarnA 

R Of Bajahihad^ 

T. E lAvmailiwaf , Baa* 
a M. aandht, Esqm 
Baa Babadov a. y. Vaotete'i 
y. U Matali, ki,., 


Btr ahenna] T.Wtiitef S/IEL, 
eia tatabhal Baffialdaa, KA, 

MfkdtowlM D, i:iiaokmr. 

B!b§4 

E Q. Barfafa. Eh|., 

O. E Uwdwbwfer, Etq., 

Of S. DwradhiTf kaq,, 
a Ifc kaq, 

BHIBB OmriDs-p 

(PiikjFekq w lUiat4^f«« 

I BBFOilTS Bs«a fiw eoi fief ani sfaortv « 1 «b|w p«iU4b^ 
anampM. Sateeaoi eUw parUeolaa maj be asawiatiitt 
bom Iba nadnilfiiaA. 

H OOBBEHT AOOOITBTft ate apafwd te QigwraUm 
SoaitUie and tDOtTidoala lelmsl la aUcrwed mdallf baUaem 
ivA emaadlog fia, Lto,00(X ^ 

loi lolwt^ 
Aniii may 

kwtad le bi 


a fiaymaa bask DAPOSltg an imapM 
paid at 1| w ewik. ea mlalfniini nenlhly balaflom 
bs efataJjwd tnmi tbe aadsnlpiad. 


a TbaBaukdiiaDMaAlT MgtiM OtHipnUte BaatoAl« IA 
^ba wmmmdaUaa st Un BegUUran 
ky Fmids>»7. 


OHpHUiaeaoMUai 


a kaaeona an aedJbed quarter^ by a iroi id Innwtsi 
Aaaoiialanli and ytaily by a Bpwkt Ow ra t i um i ii India* 
Quartatlr aMwawit* al anatieU inlHow an pebHibsd ta ka 
• Boobay Gowummi GaaUiC 

ymtrtfTE u jOHrA, 

Hawflnfl tXittlKSb 

LIFE INSURANCE TBUST PLAN 


YOU G2UN 

Much more th^ what you spend. 

TRY OUR WORLD-RENOWNED 

Htank Nlgrah Pills 

Bopee One 32 PUIb. 

THE LEADING TONIC OF JBE DAT* 

They cure consGpation, brainfag uto 
For full Particulars ask for a copy oi 

« Kam Shastra ” 
sent gratis and Post-free 
The Htank Nlgrah Pharmacy*' 
J amn agar— Kathiawar. 

Eombst Ottoh ^t-KALB ADKT l EQAB. 


^pHE outright payment of the lostiruice 
money to tbe widotr or ohUdrea to 
one lump ium is a gjuit mlrUha, To 
apply a real teat you would only aak 
younelf bow your wife would tovcpt lucb 
a lum ttow wkhoul any help whateyor 
from you. Tbe womaii baa been ^Ail 
the Wife and Mother ' la iU^equlpped to 
toveat and eaitgiiard funds designed to her 
family'i proteotida for many jear^ r6dlpatidar.C0m 
Therefore take adyantage of 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

FtrJUrGur pwi£«Jbr# ^ • 

THE SECRETARY 

CEHTHAIi BANK EXECUTOR 
. AN0 

THOSTEE Oa, LTD- 
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The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

re Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India, In use on- the Principal* 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important works. 


CHAR 



PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days; 
MadTai Fraaldfiitty aiKl Hlyifir* E. H. fha Nfiaiii'a Comlnroni i n-« Dafioona 

BEST Sl CO., LTOa 4LU0m & SONS, RASHID KHODADAD & CO., 

MADBAS. fiEeiTMnEBABA]>. MU, Camv. FOOSA. 

The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

« BOMBAY HOUSE” BOMBAY, 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladles* 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED QNOB IN TWO MONTHS. 


EdiUd Mlelj la tha intereeta of tbn Womaa of 
iodia, hf Maa. K, a., Hariiagtou 

^Ofu^ Ohotfct, MbJTbs. 

Bo. a, 

Babeoriptioa (iMlading Fostage). 

Inlaod w £ B 0 
Foreign ... * 0 0 

O^baoriboie aad Cotitribatiooi oTgoiiUy iLAad*(l> 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 
Dealing with Social, Economic, 
Polttlcal and BeUglons Prohlema, 

PUBLISHED WEEK!.? PRICES ANNAS. 

.annuof MidpijieKin ; Iklandj iZt, Bf- 

l<7f. P<?ff 

SubAonptioBi and aU otber Coaununkatianx 
(botild be addressed to— ^ 

the MANAGEE, 

T/je Quanilant 

HoOABtB Meiml Bea4 

MADEAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN 

FOE THE CrtTRE OF 
Cotc^ Cough, Headaohesp EheumaEism, EwaUIngs and aS other 
kinds of Achea and Fains. 


realpatidar.com 


AWRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY a MADRAS; 
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THE. JNDIHN SeeiAL REFORMER. 

■' ! IBeaoalH 1B90.] 

A RON-PARTY ROH-SECTARIAN ENQLISH WEEKLY 
Published Every Saturtfey^ 
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NOTES 

Impress ions of Japan :-^Sir Lallubhai Samaldaa 
visited japan in the middle of this year and 
has published his impressions of that country 
and its people in a neatly printed volume 
(Taraporevali Sons & Co*), The author has 
exceptional qualifications as an observer and 
interpreter of conditions in a foreign country. 
He . combines in himself the experience of a 
scholart administrator and businessman^not 
an ordinay combination,- The very first 
thing that struck him in Japan, and that 
is the impresaion which ^ m conveyed by 
the very first sentence, is the cleanliness 
of the people. Sir Lallubhai paid parti- 
cular attention to the position of women and 
to indu^irial conditions in Japan, Ke is of 
opinion that Japanese women exercise less 
influence on public life in that country than 
Indian women do herew Facilities for higher 
edncafioh for th^ are few. There is no 
purdah, but, says Sir Lallubhai, “the wives do 
not mix with their husbands* male frienda 
and as a result the husbands and their friends, 
whan they want to have h gcKid time of it or 
when they want to entertain guests, ' invite 
them to a Japanese restaurant where geisha 
girls act not only as waitresses but as enters 
tainers.” Sir Lallubhat, however, formed a 
very high opinion of the charm of Japanese 
women* Speaking of religion Sir Lallubhai 
confirms the general belief in this country that 
the f eligton of modem Japan is nationalism. 
He emphasises the absolute identity of mind 
between the Japanese Government ^nd the 
people ^ the mainspring of the wonderful 
pro^ssof that country. Sir Lallubhai gives 
an interesting account of the research hospital 
at Beppu neai* which are some hot springs, 
He himself underwent a day’s treatment for 
which he paid only one yen, about fourteen 
annas. He calculates that he would have had 
to pay nearly fourteen rupees in Bombay fctf 


similar treatment. The book is enlivened 
with excellent pictures* That of the author 
at Kagen Falls is a very fine portrait 
Facts for Hirtb Controllers: — Economists who 
advocate birth control by artificial methods a^ 
a^ remedy for overpopulation by reducing the 
birth-rate, should take note of the experience of 
Soviet Russia* Notwithstanding the State 
encouragement of birth control propaganda 
and the legalisation of abortion, the popidation 
continues to increase at a rate exceeding ;the 
Indian rate which has frightened them so- much. 

So writes Fannltia Halle, an excellent English 
translation of whose very interesting book 
“Women in Soviet Russia" has just been publi- 
shed : ^‘Nowhere in the world do you see sp 
many pregnant women as in Moscow, in Soviet 
Russia, in the whole Soviet Union; ^ nowhere are 
there so many children. The annual increase of 
the population ts estimated at three and a half 
millions. Before loi^ a sixth of the earth wilT 
be mainly peopled by those who first saw the 
light in the land of the revolution,** The object 
of the Soviet Government Is to hnprove the 
quality of the population and birth control is 
one of the means to this end, the other being 
measures for the protection. - of motherhood 
and childhood which is officially declared : 
to be “the path to the new socialist /byt*- 
(life).^* A Russian Laboratary Is Said to b& 
perfecting a dieap contraceptive, more efficacious 
than any yet devised, from buttennilfc. This . 
a book which should be read by students of ' 
social science as it gives a vivid account of th& 
far-reaching social reconstruction, which Soviet 
leaders have taken on hand and pf which th^ 
outside public gets only partial and too often 
^Judio^ pictures. What is possible in and 
go^ for Russia, is not necessarily possible in 
and good for other countries* Stilli the.e is 
much which can be learnt from this stupendous 
endeavour to construct a social order entirely 
diflerant from any that prevails in Europe or Asia^j(jap Qom 
DoDiInioD Surrenders Status While we irt 
India are aspiring to Dominion Status^ New- 
foundland, the oldest of the British self-govern- 
ing Dominions, has found the burden too 
heavy and has become a Crown Colony* The 
New Siaieeman thus summarises the report of 
the Royal Commission which investigate the 
affairs of this Dominion : “ Newfoundland b 
bankrupt and a pauper* Its budget has been 
unbalanced for twelve yearn; the debt of the 
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oountiy tyi9 been dmibled, tis tesouites plundered 
and ^andemL The majo-lty cC its uihabitaiits 
are lining or dyiag pitiably — at Bidsslsteooe leveL 
. Greed, graft and oorruptioo are rampant, the 
**^pons systeni^ is pfacd^ m its crudest fonn; 
polhiciati 13 a synonym for Crook " Newlouadland 
is a wholly British settlement. The British, where* 
ever they go, arc supposed to carry with them 
their capaci^ for self-government. How they 
Came to d^lorate as they seem to have done 
in Newfoundland is a suitaUIo subject for 
historical research. The moralist may point to 
the. event as the Inevitable sequel to the ruthless 
extermiiiatioa of the native inhabitants, the 
Boethucka which preceded the settlemeut. 

lodiaos and British Ships;^ — Mr* Shoran S, 
Singha has written a letter to the Speciaior of 
Jfhe ^4th November caMing ' attention to the 
heatTOfCnt of Indians in the P. and O. steamers. 
He says, **The general tenor of the experience of 
students on the vcyage from Bombay to Tillbuty 
is that their presexKe ia not acceptable to their 
fellow passengera Cases of gross incivility 
and downright rudeness are by no means 
infrequent; While on the way out matters are 
wojrse.** He asks some searching questions: ** Why 
do some of the British, more dften than not, get 
up and walk away if an Indian happens to sit 
on the same sola or in a chair near to them in 
the lounge or the smokeroom ? Why must a 
a Frenchwoman! who only very recently 
boarded a boat at Port Saic^ be told that she 
jnust not talk to the Indians, or disciiss her 
paintings of Oriental scenes with them, or sit. 
at their table as she would be letting down White 
prestige?'* Mr. Sir^ha winds up with a home- 
thrust ”Why,*' he asks, <‘do British passengers 
quite gladly fraternise witii the Indian on the 
Continental lines where no discrlminatioti is either 
allowed or tolerated, when those very people 
would he aloof and ^veo overbearing when the 
.Union Jack flies over the steamerf* He adds 
Hiat the broad fact remains that Indians gene- 
rally find atmosphere on an English boat 
less condudve to happiness than on an Italian 
^ As the result of several years^ experience 
Mr, Singha avers ^ that unnecessaiy and unfor- 
tunate bitterness against Britain is beiqg created 
in many hearts ' owii^ to incivil treatment on 
British boats* 


"Fascist m CommaDist;— Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehni is reported in the F^e Press Journal to 
have mfonoM some foreigti coivespondeiits 
whom he addressed at Delhi that as between 
Fascism and Communis be inclined to the 
former*^ In some former utteraoces he gave the 
impression of having a leanii^ the other way- 
We do not mention this as a reflection but as a 
proof of the . Pandit's openness of mimk 
But is' it necessary t ha t one should 
declare himself to- be eifher a Fascist 
or a Bolfhevok? May not one appreciate 
the good points of Fascism without accepting 
it as a whole and without decryU^.the other ? 
Sovietism has succeeded in Russ:^ a^ Fascia 


in Italy. This ii due td the htstortcal 
cooditions and the national character of the 
two peoples, The system that wiU suit India 
has yet to be evolved, ItwOl have to start 
from our historical cond^tioni and be moulded 
by Irdlan character which is opposed to 
extremes and is rooted in continuity* * 

Strxn^ledhy Red Tftpe>^ communique i^ed 
by the Punjib Govemment on December ^th 
throws light on the admirfistretion cf the Lahore 
Central Jail A pri^ner had been senten^ ta 
death by the oessioos Court and his appeal to 
lim High Court had been rejected, as tilso hb 
peritloiui for merey to the Govemor-inCouncil 
and the GovemorGeneral-ln-CounckL The cbte 
for his executioii was fixed by the Jail authorities 
for the 2l3t of November. On the ISth Instant 
of that month a telegram was received in the 
Secretarial so the communique infomii us, 
from the father of the condemned prisoner, 
sUting that he proposed to file an appeal 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and on receipt of the' telegram, the 
usual order directing the poslponement of 
execution was drawn up and despatched to the 
Central JqJl by a special messenger “on the 
morning of November 20 -19th November 
being a holiday,*^ The cover containing these 
orders was duly received in the Jail ofB^, but . 
^^was not opened or placed before the Superic^ 
tendeot until November 21 by which time th^ 
execution had been carried ouL** The Govern* 
ment communique further Infotms us that an 
enquiry is now being held by a responsible' 
o^xr under the directions of Government with 
the object of fixing the blame for this moat 
unfortunate occumoce and determining whether 
there is any def^t requiring amendment b the 
rules regulatl^ the procedure to be adopted in 
such cases; The communique on the face of it 
seems already to **fix^ the blame *oo the 
bdividual, if there ia such a one, whose duty k Is 
to “open the pasr of the SuperintendenL One 
glari^ defect in the procedure which strikes 
.even a casual reader is the precedence * which 
holidays aroarendy take over important matters 
of life and death, 

GandhiJI at tha Roand Table Ceti!er«iice:-«la a 
letter to the pr^ Gandhiji, with reference 
to his positkm on the communal questioo 
at the Round Table Coid'erenc^ says ^ I told inv 
Muslim friends that Dr, Anaarl held my consci- 
eore on Muslim matters in his pocket and that, 
therefore,, tbey^ should coperats. srith me b 
gecuring his ptesence at the conferenoe; To this 
they would not agree unl^ 1 woidd firet accept 
their demaula.** We do not quite underetaial 
this pc^t* The Congress was assigned 'fifteen 

seats b the Round Ts^le Conference and it is 
not quite clear why there should hare been an 
appe^ to the Muslim delegaiion to 
Ansari who could have gone as a Gxigress 
delegate to the Conference 
. hotice; — Newspapers ^t la exchange may 
henceforth bi^ aikhxssed to Kamaksbi Houae^ 
Band^ ^Ofubay 20, 
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INDIA mi-BZ 

An annual review o£ Indian affairs is 
published under the authority of the Govern- 
ment of India and with the general approval 
o£ the Secretary of State. The reader is 
warned in a prefatory note that “it must 
not be understood that the approval either 
of the Secretary of State or of the Government 
of India extends to every particular expression 
of opinion.^ As neither of the authorities gives 
even by analogy any indication cf the particular 
expressions of opinion to which their approval 
should not be extended, the reservation virtually 
amounts to repudiation of responsibility for th^ 
whole report. Who then is responsible for it or 
for those expressions of opinion which may be 
disapproved by the Government of India? In 
previous issues the name of the Director of 
loformaticMi for the time being was given as 
that of the author of the review* In this issue 
there is no name. If there is any misstatement 
or expression of opinion which is not justified 
by facto, no responsibility is incurred either by 
the authorities under whose aegis the review is 
published or by the person who wrote or edited 
it While editors of newspapers are obliged by 
the law to print their names in every issue of their 
journals, the author of this review is privileged 
to remain anonymous and irresponsible for any- 
thing that he may say and which the Govern- 
ment of India may not approve* This can be 
hardly regarded as a satisfactory position, parti- 
cularly as thia review Is the chief source of infor- 
mation on Indian affairs to people outside India, 

The opening chapter of the review on •* Politics 
and Administration*' is the only part of it which 
will be read by the generality of readers. It 
deals with topics on which there has been much 
controversy. The author referring to the Gandhi- 
Irwjn Pact and its ratification by the Karachi 
Congress makes out that, while Mr. Gandhi was 
perfectly sincere ia bis d^ire to give to its 
terms, hisfcUowers used or misused it to enhance 
the prestige of the Congress at the expense 
cf Government The trend of his narrative 
is that Lord Irwin was a welUmeaning but 
w^^-muided iiian and that Gandhi jl was 
^werless to control the extretnism of his 
followers and lieutenants. That the Pact wasdls. 
takeful to many Congressmen ia true. Lord Irwin 
and Mr. Gandhi both knew the fact In view of 
Lord Irwin’s statements since his fedrement 
frt>m the Viceroyalty it is not for anyone el% to 
criticise the reviewepa estimate of hU policy in 
bringing about the Pact, Aa for Gandhip, if he 
thought that hifl lieutenants were seeldr^ to 
eyddd the terms of the Pact, he did not certainly 
dhow it id hid conduct. On' the contrary, be 
made himself their spokesman and almOGt j^ve 
up ,the^ Idea of atteidlf^ the Round Tahla 
Conf erenM whkh Lord Irwin was most anxknts 
that he ibould. Then; a^n it Is hard h> undeK 


stand how in** the light of subsequenUdevelop- 
ments the reviewer tries to make out that 
there had been no breaches of the terms of ^ the 
Pact by Lo:al Governments. Just as many^ 
Congressmen were against the Pact so many 
Provincial Governments were far from enthu- 
slatic about 4t and the complaints formulated 
111 the Congress “chatgfr^eet** were not, 
disposed of so lightly as the reviewer suggests. - 

According to the author the prospect of Indian 
States coming immediately into the Federation 
accentuated the apprehensions of ihe minority 
communities, particularly the Muslims. The 
decision of the Princes brought responsibility 
at the Centre within early reach and Muslims 
would not have responsibility at the Centre 
unless their demands were coru^ed. We doubt 
if this is a correct description of the ' Muslim 
position: it does not seem to be consistent with 
the often repeated declarations of Muslim 
leaders. On another important point the author 
is equally vague. He does not seem to have 
clearly understoix! Gandhiji'a attitude to' the 
representation of the depressed classes. The 
question of separate electorates for the depressed 
classes did n^t arise until Gandhiji opposed the 
reservation of seats for them and would not 
have arisen but for his opposition. Many 
friends, Including Congressmen, were surprised at 
Gandhiji’s uncompromising opposition to reserva^ 
tion of seats for the depressed classes The 
Poona Pact which was necessitated by^ the con- 
sequences of this unfortunate-opi^ition, has 
not avoided separate eketorates but only res- 
tricted them to the primary election of persons who 
may stand as candidates at the general election. 

The Pact has been criticised on other grounds ' 
al^ and it is probable that it will have to be 
modified. 

The refusal of the Viceroy to receive Gaadhij^ 
and discuss with him the political situation has 
been regarded as most unfortunate by almost 
every one who has commented on iL The 
reviewer boldly avers that it received a large 
measure of public support; His latoured 
justification of the Vicerc^s refusal is unlikely 
to make many conv^ts to his view. He says 
that the Viceroy could treat Gandhiji only as 
the representative of the Congress (and not 
as a frleiid as Gandhiji wishedj and that unless 
Gandhiji dissociated himself from Congress 
activiUes — that ia, repudiated the Congress-^Hls 
ExoelletK^ could not receive him. This may' 
be officially the correct attitude but statesmao^p 
cannot hie held b bondage by fed tape*; 

Mr. De Valera was not obliged to repudiate, 
the Republican ofganizatioa when The was jar.com 
Invited by Mr, Lloyd George to confer on the 
setdement of the IHsh problem. The only 
difiereoce betweea the two cases U that the Iristt 
unlike the Indian leader did not profess non* 
v^eoc^ Mr, Rtshbtodc Wiffianis, Jo mere' 
one of the annual reviews whkh he wrote, 
acknowledged ftiat whenever the noEvviokot 
mdtemeut flourished the vtdkot leVolidiPGary ^ 
movertwnt idd its head. The aathoTi however. 
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cegartb it as a toitua^te accideat fhat terroriSEn 
has^ as an crgahised movemeat^ beta cantined 
Id But is it really an accident? 

May not it be evidence of the depth to 
wbkh the sentifloent ia favour of non-violence 
hid penneated the masses? If the Viceroy 
bad realised^ as pahaps Lord Irwin did, what 
great service Gandhiji has rendered to India 
«tid the world by his propaganda of non- 
vio1ence» His E^EceUency would have overlooked 
whatever technical objections there might have 
been to his receiving GandhiJL The history 
of the last two ’3^% in that case, would have 
been diCTerenU Mistakes have been made on 
both sidea Lord WilUngdon has said that 
be is sinceiely anxious to make India fiitly 
nclf -governing as soon as possible and 
Gani^lji has repeatedly declared his readiness 
to co-operate with Government to atiain this 
endv We do not accept the view that If Gandhiji 
is satisfied the whole country will be satisfied 
and that the only thl^ to do^ thereforei 
IS to settle with hini. This may or may not 
have been true two years ago but public 
opinion today would insist on exercising its 
own independent judgment on oonatitutlonal 
reforiBi A setQemeitt with Gandhiji is, ho we vert 
important as it would smooth the way for 
a discussion of the political Issue soldy on 
its merltSp 

OUR miF ioMlERICA-XlV. 

To Paris 

Tbe ^Brcjnen'^ was a very fine ship, 'The •Victoria" 
and the •'Rex*' mm also the best of their kind, but 
I thought the *‘Brefne[r was in some respects 
superior to tbenu It was roomy, well-ventilated and 
' without Superfluous fittings while everything necea- 
aary for convenience and comfort was provided. 
It was a oonstant enteruiiiinent to watch the 
sea racing pasu The speed was temfio* The 
ship's clocks w e re put forward one hour — £3 
minutes to be cxact^^Veiy djy« The voyage was 
uneventluL There were tha usual cinema shi^a, the 
* borse-moe&*, the concerts;, the unending round of 
ineal& the Incessant chatter. Once the ihtp^s sinen 
gave torth five or six agonbed blasts in quick success 
siofv It was for ^ a life-belt drill Before we oould 
find the belts and don them and ^ to our 
appointed stations it was all over. Voyages in 
Itners have become so safe that these 
appHames are no longer regarded neoessary. Ad^ 
before we were due to reach Franoev ^he mails 
wese ^catapulted” ia .a. small plane which was 
shot ^ut of the topmost decki . Ws had to 
climb up early monung to see this done. Two 
inen were in the plane which was shot in* 
to the sky ^ from a cannoiL It fiew straigfat 
ahead for a short distance^ then curved gently and 
disappeaied beyond the horizon, 

Gn the night befim we wm to land the crew and 
passengers crowded cm- deck to see the "Bfetnen V 
^tership fEuropa** put by* Sbs Came <}uite 
with jail her lights up and glided swiftly away no 
tM long voyagi^ FRssmg aLnother ship as sea is an 
event and a ship so -ckwely ftlated to ours, was. 
ofttu^y regarded as' a great event, 

TW^AUantip^S&5red',st^ temper once or tva^ 
Once ^'buge '«ve swept over our table and 
^hesehed tw ws W wot bavli^ pur mpalfc ^ At 


another time it flooded our cabia through the porthols. 

Otherwise the giant ship went on her way 
unpettiirbc<L 

There was besides us only one Indisn on thw 
•Bremen**. He was Mn, Ktrunaluran, a Rockfeller 
scholar rrom Travanoore^ retumbg afmr completing 
his courae of research studlei In bictcriok^y at 
VVashIngtofu 

Kamakoti introdooed me to a Swiss lady on the 
boat She was connected, she told me, with a group 
of bankers who would like to start tndusCnm tn 
partnership with Indians in this oountrr. ^e wanted 
to know whether and how this could bedonr^ I 
told her that I was not a busineas man and oould not 
give her any helpful informaticn. But I knew some* 
thing of the temper of the people, and at present It 
was much too diiturbed to entertain any luoh 
proposal without susplokin of a fresh attempt at ex* 
plattadon. When the political aituation letU^ down 
they would have a better chance of being Judged on 
their merits. The lad? thanked me and said tluc 
was exactly what her friends felt. 

Our tickets were mode out for S^uCtaampton, But 
the news from India made ui change our mind, 
Southampton Is about two or three hours voyage 
from Cherbourg and there Is an extra charge 10 be 
paid for landing at the Freaoh port. The ** Bremen* 
stopped some distance from the pier, and poesengerv 
and their luggage were put down on a lorn open 
launch. There was a dclsale which In the early 
mcming was not very pleasant To compensate (at 
this we liad a nearly complete circle of the rainbow 
right to tbe west The colours were quite bright. 

We were glad^ to see this ancient symbol of 
hope and faiSi at that momenL Under this glorious 
an^ the noble ship whiob brought us sailed sway* 

She was toon lost in the mitt which hung over the 
sea at Cherbourg that raoreing. 

The Customs InipcotJoo in France Is rather 
more strict than in other countriei but we had no 
reason to complain of It, A French woman 
bspector asked Kamakotl about our things. She 
asked her to open a handbag and, after a glance 
at its contents, chalk-inarkcd It aa dso the rest of 
our tuggagou The man whose things were next to 
ours to open sll^ his trunks and submit lo x 
meticulous examfnstion of their contento Perhaps 
he was a Germanl ^ 

The North German LEwdi have their own spedal 
train to Paris and we had our places reserved hi 
jti With our recent experience of the admirably 
ordered Amedcan railways, we found the journey by 
this French railway rath^ Irksome. But the oeenery 
on either side of the route was very preuy. Small 
neat houses well-cultrvated farni% thriving towoohipp, 
passed quickly across on^s vliioa Our ^st vhrw 
of the pkasant land crf'Pfanoel At about noon the 
train stops. We are bi Paris I 

take the trolrV the hotel where we put npy seemed 
cramped in oomf^ison with Amerkon hotels^ The 
arringements .were entirefr different Tbs 
waiters wore tong btrele costs ami one felt tbst to 
order anything these men would be offering tbeos 
aa fadig^y* 

la -tbs evening we went out fo# a stroll and 
stepped into a bookshop to get a of Fuis. 3 r.C 0 m 
While Kaniahoti was retecUng the moA I tooked 
over the books and pkturet outside^ On the^ top of 
the bookstall was lying a ' volume with the tltfev ia 
Frcncbt ^Umexpurgated EdltloQ of the Kamashastra 
of' Koiysy^n^ ^ to wbom^ ^ the ' way, such ‘ sn 
aiiCliority ss^^Hxveloclc ESii^ referv^ with grett 
respeoC as: ODfl ;sf vthe^ puneer czplarere is tbs' 
science of sex,: Erideotlv ££ ii more mt ka £0000; 
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than M'm at tha pr«aem day; In an adjoining ahelf 
thera wtre aumanoui picCurea of Farislan intcncat: 
Among', thcaa wen aoine of women in a atatg 
of oonpletol* nud^. Tbia m not regarded 
» ob^eene In Ehrope; The European view 
in mattRra- of sex nlationahip ia markedly 
di6u»ent from, that of Christian preachert and 
more nearly the aame as that of the Indian 
people* Our missionary frienda have exerciaed m 
tort of moral terrorbin on Indian oiindt for the best 
part of a^century while all the time they knew that 
things were much the same in their own home- 
lands^ if^ inde^ not a little worse from their point 
of view. Their doctrine of sin flows litre water oflf a 
ductus back in Western minds. With far less reason^ 
it has A lowering eflcot oa Asiatics disciplined by 
centuries of faith in an unseen Principle^ An Indian 
friend domiciled in the United States is never tired 
of telling his friends in AmerieSp that if the Negroes 
had adopted Istam instead of Christianity lynching 
would never have been thought of. He htmself ia 
a Christian, 

Unlike the natives of other European cities^ the 
Frenchman as a rule shows no disposition to help out 
tbs stranger in his streets who does not know his 
language, ** Paries Vous francaise P he asks, When 
you say no — he shrugs bis shoulders and spreads 
his hands as much as to eay nothing can be done 
for you* It is remarkable that although France is 
England's next door neighbour and her ally in Ibe 
Waff lo few Frenchmen could or would speak 
Engiiah as compared with the other countries of 
Europe which we visited. 

From our hotel in the heart of Paras we were able 
to see a good dec] in the short time we were there, 
Paris is a noble city with ks parks and palaces. There 
wa s an air of preoccupation! however, and even anxiety 
about the people in the streets, and but little of the 

K which is associated with the French capital 
:r countries. Was it the resuscitation of the 
Gcrrnan spirit by Herr Hitler? 

Going to our rooms in the evening I heard the 
etrains of a Vina and on enquiry learnt that a prince 
of Nepal and hia family were there and that they 
were frequent guests in the Hotd Mirabeau, 

We left Faris by the Rome Express and were 
at Genoa next afterncon. W© were by now fairly 
familiar with localities tci this city and deciined 
the flervicei of the guide who showed us round on 
our frrst visit This man was born and educated 
in America but for some reason had com© to 
Italy which was the land of his forbears. An 
American priest^ Irish Catholic «told me on the 
voyage to New York that his guide in Rome 
recognised him as the Reverend Father who 
ministered to him when he was an inmate of 
Sing Sing. 

K, K 


A COMMUNIST UTOPIA, 

Mr, Emite Bums in his recent book, "‘Capitalism 
Communism and the Transition"' (Publishers, Victor 
Gollancs Ltd^ Price B/'-), explains the advantages 
which the Communist state of the future will possess 
over the capitalist state of the present day. What 
is more he regards Communism as the only method 
af solving the present economic tangle. Capitalism, 
he paints out, carries within ksclt the germs of 
destrueti^ Most economists are agr^ that 
progress in the methods of production has far out- 
•^Ipped the prevailing system of distribution. 
Every government in Europe and in America ooch 
e^S itself to-day largely with the question of 
remedying this defect* Mr. Bums* argument that 
Commuoiam will develop as naturally out of the 


proleterisb struggle with a decaying Capitalist class 
as the present system developed out d the ©arty 
struggle wich^the feudal system does not carry con- 
viction, ^ It is difficult, however^ to argue with a 
Communiat who regards the benevolent attitude of 
some modem states towards the working classes as 
arising out of a fear of proletarian power, and 
at the same time condemns disphys of force on 
the part of other states as equally indicative 
of the approaching death of Cspitalmm. The Fascist 
State comes !n for severe criticism st the hands of 
Mr* Bums for doing very much the same things 
that he excuses in the Soviet Government on grounds 
of expediency* Mr. Bums is ako apt to forget that 
in contrasting Communist society of the future with 
present day Capitalism he i$ comparing an ideal with 
what is very much a reality. 

One of the most interesting chapters in Mr, Bums' 
book is his survey of Capitalist Society, He shows I 
how conceptions which in their day represented 
certain ideals, are today meaniogleasi. " For 
example, the conceptions of democracy, of 
personal liberty and the freedom of speech and of 
the Press developed out of the struggle of the 
nascent capitalist class against the feduaj system 
which it had to overthrow. The rising oa|^talist 
class set the idea of democracy against absolutism 
and the arbitrary rule of feudal monarchs; it set the 
idea of liberty against the restrbtlons on traders 
imposed by the feudal lords and the guilds; it 
set the ideas of equality and the equal righrs 
of man, against fedual privileges and rank; it set the 
ideas of unrestricted soierice and philosophy against 
the trammels of the feudal Church,'* Now; however, 
that the working classes have, at any rate according 
to the Communists, in their turn objected to 
privileges enjoyed by the Capitalist class these 
conceptions have acquired a different and more 
restricted meaning. No one can deny the truth of 
Mr. Bums* indictment against the limitations placed 
on the ideals of freedom and democracy in the 
modem state. 

Although in his description of the Communist 
8t3te Mr* Burns is careful to warn his readears 
against believing that complete Communism can be 
attained overnight, yet it U evident from his chapters 
on the transition period that he regards the attain- 
ment of that ideal as a practical profraaition. He 
ernphasises the importance of, proletarian organiaa- 
tiort* To attain the Communist end a vast 
programme cov^ing the educational, Industrial and 
even social life of the people is enunciated. Fascism, 

Nazism and everything else is regarded by Mr, Burns 
as merely the la.^t protest of decaying Capitalism. 
Communism, with its imemationai programme of abo- 
lition of national barriers and lyars, and its promise 
to the individual of equal opport unities for a]l, is 
Mr. Burns* conception of the society of the future* 

Our author views present day tendencies in 
Soviet Russia with the eyes of a Marx is L In view, 
however, of Mr* Burns' rather depressing conclusion 
that every state will have to undergo a Jong peri^ 
of transition with an Inevitable series of conflicts 
between capitalists and the working classes, 
most of his readers will realise that the csoming ar.COm 
of the new social order will be delayed for 
a generation* 

C! YettP Plan fop U. p.!— The United Provinces 
LegklaUvs Council nccepteil the resolution cT 
Mr* Chintaitiaui recommending Government to i«t 
a Gommittee to draw up s five yesris plan of rcononuc 
development in these prorinc^ with fostructious to 
repwt also on the liuendal measures nccessiry eo pre 
to their recommendations. 
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IF 1 WERE TWENTY AGAIN IL 
(By Diu J- T. S^Mi>EKtAm) 

If I wcfc twcf)!/ igalo, 1 would talco care (a Uj 
for myself the best taunda^oa poiaible of pbjajcal 
heslEh, 1 would remember that A aouad mind 
A sound bodj to make its activities effective* 1 
would ride « bicfoK 1 would plaj tennla, 1 would row 
A boat, 1 would sarim, 1 would take long walks i 1 
would do physical work where opportunitj ofibr^ 
If I had musclei Uke an oe, and pLeitty of money to 
pay surigeona to act my broken limbs* per^|ia 1 
would play foolbalL X would omtaliily enduvour in 
all rational ways to build up for myself i strong, 
vigoraus and healthy bo iy, as a physical basis for 
my life work in the world* I would not willingly 
violate any of the taws of life and health. But 1 
would make myself intelligent as to what thoae laws 
are, and then 1 would obey them as the holy laws of 
Cod. 

If I were twenty 1 would greatly prlxe worthy 
frkods and friendsbips* and would set out to make 
much of them for all life. That should be counted 
a great day wkea a new and noble friendship was 
formed or an old one deepenedp Nor should 1 have 
any fear teat friends might not be true. 1 would 
determine myself to be true, and that would be 
aufBcient guarantee that they would be. 

If I were twenty again I would set out to keep my 
life in close touch with naturei I would an 
observer and a student of nature* ^ Nature never did 
betray the heart of lum that loved her," I would bo 
her lover fond and irue^ I would know the secret 
nooks of tbe wild flowers, and their times of bloomiog. 
1 would know the friendly trees and th^r habits. X 
would know the birds around me ami their songs. 
1 would know the Stars above my head, and the 
mysterious phenomena of the clouds, 1 would know 
the winds and the waters. All these should be my 
Associates and prized friends* For nothing, like 
companionship with nature^ asa keep tbe eye bright, 
the step elastic, tbe heart young, and mike ui wise 
with that wisdom that never grows old, 

If I were twenty again^ I would set out to lead a 
simple life— a life as little enslaved as possible by the 
artificialities and the conventionalUies of society. I 
would make Emerson's motto mine^ " Flam living and 
high thinking,” for there is not much high thinking 
in this world except where there is plain living, X 
would aim at simpfe tastes and aimplo habits) 
slmplicUy in clothing, simplicity in food, simplbiQ' in 
enjoyments. Simple things wear, they do not palL 
They are new every moroing and fresh every evening. 
Whereas the clabevate and the artificial give pleasure 
fer A little whil^ but soon tire us, over4>uracn 
wear out our lives. 

If I were twenty again I wouldn’t smok^ I would 
save the thousand dollars which smoking would cost 
me by the time 1 reached middie life and put the 
money into books. 1 would preserve a sweet breath, 
instCM of naanufecturing for myself a foul one. 1 
would keep my blood pure^ instep of filling H with 
tobacod' 1 would keep my pufse strong and my 
heart-b^t Vigorousi, instead of wearing out my pulse^ 
bringihg oo myself what the doctors call the tobacco 
hearty and needlessly ahortoning my life* 

If 1 were twenty, and looked at thing's as t do oov 
1 certainly would not bet) loertatnly would not 
gamble ; I certainly would never buy a lottcfy ticket* 
I don’t believe 1 would play biUiards ) and 1 doti*| 
believe 1 would play cards, NoC that th^ is any 
harm m billtaids of themselves. Tbe game is one 
that tmgbt be commeoded if it could be disconnected 
foini Its associationa. But it is hard to oonoeive of a 
game moi« geoerally atsocEated wtth drkikiEi& frith 


smoking, with betting In a smat] way^^nd aometune 
in Urge waya— and with aoefety that is far fioni tl» 
best If a young man knows bow Co play billiacdi 
that very kinwl^ge opens the door and almoic dngi 
him mto low assodatitns. Can any pdfrespectifii 
young maiv whose tkne^ tnon^ and oharactiw aci 
worth aomething, afifefd li t 1 doci*t belim hs oan, 

MutAj the same seems true of cards* Of oourw 
oardi of themselves are as harmleet as any otho- biti 
of paiteboard, eaoept for thdr itta. And we oai 
easily oonoeive of their being used tn ways whoirj 
unobjecttonsble^ BtA two or three things are to b 
said of them. They are the oommon Instruments oi 
gambling so that If A young nuit b e good player tl 
IS much mov easy than it otherwise would be fer hitn 
to fell into gambling habiia StiU further, card 
playingaffinrdi to the pUyernopliysica] eacrciie* fn 
U not carried on in tbe o^n afei as such games si 
tennis are ; it Is sn enormous waster of time ; It acenu 
actually to hlU mtclleotual life wherever it goea 
There are hundreds end thousands of communlli^ si 
up and down Ibis country that seem mentally dead 
you esn*! stir up sn interest in any feielJectuat thing 
and tbe cauae is cards. The people go to Innumer- 
able progressive euchre and other cm psrtfea, ami 
the reiult aecmi to be the impossibility of Greatlnf 
an infeiest io anything higher. 

It ii there evil cfiects that seem everywhere to be 
areociated with card playlnjg, tbsc makes me ofiai H 
with billiard playing snd mol Joe me to believe thiiti 
on the wholei, it is a sofeus evil, and (hat the beil 
way to deal with it is to let it Slon^ 

If 1 were twenty again, I would learn to sing^if 1 
had any musical capacity at all ) and if dreumstsnoei 
would ulow, I would learn to play an Instrument 
biuslc ii such an eiccllent reoreatlon \ It lilli so im- 
portant a place in the social circle and the home, and 
it fa such a Joy and mspiratiou in all human lirOr that 
1 cannot but think young people make a serious 
mistake who neglect H, 

ff I were twenty again, 1 would make dlittnot 
proviskH) for the Bide of life; Not that pleasufe* 
seeking is the nigheat altii of exTstenoew ilie man 
who lives slinply for pteaiune will fail of hli otjeot, or 
he ought to* Noverthclesf, pleasure Is legitimate in 
life. It ought to be soattered ail along through life. 
We should not willingly negleot any fitting pppoor 
tuctity to imlk; to laugh, to smg, to play »7tb little 
obtldren, to enter into the joy of others, to ftotlcs 
beautird objects, to catch the sun shine, to fitake 
others happy, and thus find bappiaeas fbr ourrelvea. 

If 1 were twenty, with my life yet to be livw^ 1 
would set out to w^k through tiili world on my own 
f&et. My feet may not be very good, but they am 
better tbu crutches. My intellect may be Inferior -in 
■trench and vigour to some other man*a but it is the 
one tl^t God has given me, and 1 would trust It, 
■S^-respcct” ana "selfrelianoe" are words to be 
written on the banner of every Jifev that proposes to 
achieve worthy snda 

If 1 were twen^i'Snd knew what 1 know now, 
1 would darei, I would dan to an extent that few 
young men dot But I would dare In directions la 
which daring io worth white, and not in those 
where it is contemptibly There Ii a Lind of 
daring popular to some quarters that u ilm|dy 
weakness under another namy 

A young fellow n challenged by another to 
fight There Is no wood reason why be should 
fight To do so will be lUly and bruUL Bui his 
oompanioaa look on and laugh and about that be 
is afrakt He hasn’t couta^ to withstand that 
[au^ and so figbta It is bis cowardice that 
itis£et hini fight, one his bravery* 
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^Splendid AM WAM tlie heroism of the. men who 
fnight the war fcx- the . the joiti-elavefy 

Rfonnem were vnore heioib. It took higher 
courege to be^ GsnrvQn» a WenddJ Phtllipi, or a 
Thedoie Parker* than to be a Grant, m. Sherman 
Of Sheddan* 

The supreme sphere for bravery In this world is 
that of the m^truL There le no other Such hereism 
as that of 

, If 1 were a young man again, I would aet out 
upon life daring to be on the side of what aeecned 
to me true and right, at whatever coat. No matter 
how unpopular a cause might bc^ if it commended 
itaeir to me as just; and in the inlcneat of humanity, 
it abould have such support aA I could give it 
Sinco God has given me but one life, 1 would try 
to make of It something worth while. And that 
can't be done by playing the shirk or the coward. 

If 1 were twenty again, and saw things as I do 
now, I would not live for myaelf alone, 1 would 
begin at onoe planning for some distinct service of 
my fellows. Many young people of ™d intention 
make a mistake here^ They wait; they postpone 
efTorts at servioCi Th^ sap Now we must give 
all our time to our studies or to getting m start in 
buainesii When study is passec^ or when wo are 
well eUblishcd Jn business, then wo shall have 
time lo plan for the helping of others. But will 
they have any more time then than now F WhJ they 
be any leas scISsh then than nowF The very delay 
will tend to dry up their sympathies. I be prob- 
abilities are very strong that any of us who allow 
ourseli^ to live for ourselves alone now, and to 
forget Others now, will not much improve in any 
future. Now it the accepted time. Now is the 
day of salvation. If any of us believe in helpful and 
unselfish iive% the only safe thing to do is to begin 
living such lives to-day, po matter where we are 
or what our circumstances may be. 

If I were tw^ty sgain, what attitude would I 
take toward religionf 1 answer, Whal altitude could 
I take eitecpt that of interest In it, as aomething 
which repreients the highest side of human fife f 

*' What would my religion be P It could be only one 
thing, if, gpfng back to twenty, I carried with me 
light and experience which I now have. It 
would have to be that reasonably that natural, 
that beautiful religion of the spirit which Jesus 
taught and whicb is gathered up Into diamond 
points of flashing light, in the Golden Rule, the 
* blessing craved on enemies, the Lord's Frayer, 
and the commands to love God and our neighbor. 
This Is the rellgfon which SjitisRes the reason, 
the ocnsolence and the heart of man, everywhere. 
Certainty this la the religion whioti all that Is best 
within me welcomes^ with satisfaction and great joy. 

If 1 were twenty again, would 1 be afraid of 
religious Inquiiy? A thousand ttraeiNo, Can we 
believe that hu made ft tufer for a roan to go 
through the world with h£s eyes shut than with 
them c^n? 

If 1 were twenty agsui what ohuroh would I 
latenst myself inF I would make myself in l^l^gent 
oooceming alt 1 would try to study all with an 
open mind and a aympaihetio apirir. And then, 
whichever one 1 fou^ the freest, and Id line with 
the best intelligenoo and sound^t cQnscJoooe of 
the time; whichever one I found teaming most 
clearly and exemplifying liesr the pure, simple, 
noble religion of Jesus aod the hurean soul, that 
church should be my ohurDb,' and to it, with all my 
heart 1 would pledge my adhesion, my love, and 
my ilMong loyiity. 


' Here I close. 

Such, then, is my answer, fragmentary and 
Inoomplete^ but as full as time permit^ to the- 
quescior^ What would f do if | were twenty again P 
1 shall not become twenty again# God allovs- 
noneof ua to go back to re-tread the road over 
which we have once paased. Doubtless it is beat 
that He does not. It is better to go forward than, 
back. Courage for the future rather than regrets 
for the past, ia the need of us ail. But if any o£ 
us who are a little farther along the path th^ acRme^ 

I of the rest, can call back words of suggestion, or 
waroingi or cheer, surely it it well# 


WHITHER INDIA 


(By WAi.T£]t E. Clark.) 

The leaders of Indian Nationalism fall into three^ 
well^mark^ groups which represent three very 
diBerent tendencies of thought. 

The atm of the Liberal t has never gone beyond Chat 
of colonial self-^vernmeot. Leaders such as Dada^ 
bbaf Naoroji, ^r Pheroa Shah Mehta, SirSurendra- 
nalh Banei^ee, and Gopa] ICrishiia Gokhale haver 
been very outspoken in their oriciclsm of Governmsnt,. 
Although critical of Government and demanding^ 
Home Rule they have drawn the greater ^rt of their 
cultural background from the West. Thelf ideal was 
that of forming an Indian nation, but their democratic^ 
and constitutional ideas were drawn from Western 
writers. Their moderate policy dominated the Indian 
National Congress until 19I5-1&# Since then the 
spmd of the other two tendencies of thought and the 
drift towards non-oo^peratiofi or even towards^ 
violence has been so rapid that «heir present rote Is' 
comparatively uislgniilcaot. 

The second group, which seems at present to be- 
the most influential ooe^ consists of those who ate- 
dominated by a ronmntlG attilude towards ancient 
Indian oivilisadon and who work for the revivat of 
supposed Golden Age of Indian civilisation either fci' 
exactly the present form of Hinduism te in a purer 
form of Hliiduistn from which many medieval accre^ 
lions have been removed. Their whole cultural 
background is Indian, they have great distrust of thc- 
Weat in genera], of its political, social, and eoonomlo 
institutions, and especially of its indostdiallsm. Polid- 
oally they have been dominated by a sort of 
phitosoijhical anarchism which would minimise the: 
foundation of the state or actually destroy It and leave 
as the dominating element more or last self-sufiacient- 
village organisat^s and caste groups. The best, 
government IS that which governs least. This, 
meal of merely co-ordluating Che social life of groups^ 
(of federalizing and decentraliiing) is the andthesis* 
of the present Western tendency of extending more 
and more the principle of the sovereignity of the; 
State until It guides or controls practically all' 
activity within the stabCp They do not believe that, 
the industrialisrn of India is tneviiable or desirable, 
and would revert to a rural India, Joined to this £•; 
the conviction (as best exempli fled by Gandhi) Chat 
their task is moral rather than political. The basis- 
for all development eoasiste in the edean^g AOtl 
purifying of Che individiiaL If individual swaraf 
(aet^rule) la gained political awaraj (sdf-rule or 
independence) will take care of itself. 

On the whole Gandhi esan better be under^oodl 
from a religious point of vkw than from a Wesbc^ 
political point of View# and hla aenriM to India^ 
has been greater in this respeot chan in a fiundy- 
poUtical respect, Hs tendi to put moral nd arxital’ 


*RflWlptad IhHH Opn 
Clara latte hafeR ni tea 
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coDundnima U>u> to dlimisi cotiorcte politioif 

nU k Jk titdonaUAm cl octf-eiipportliig 
village and mtt coonomicO ba^ed on tbe band-plough 
and the ipvnnifig-iihtd, Althou^ poUticalfy 
influenoe will amount to little ne has bora an 
cfionnout tnara] in Indian aocktj and a 

Tallying-point fur the IndUn aentitnent of nationality. 
Ho has ttriV'on haid ^ the Eomoval of untuuohablUcy, 
for raising the social positioa of the outoastci azid 
low oastee, for the prohibition of liquor and drv^ 
for the remora! of purdah (seclusioa ot wooien^ for 
the equality of men and women, for Hindu-Mualim 
unity, for a doctiine of DOn-kiUing and non*vioknoe 
whi^ ahalt permeate the whole of locia] and politica] 
lifa Fundamental b Gandhi duiing the later part 
<jf bis development it a revolt against the intellect. 

In spite of the presence of large groups of ultra- 
eonscfvativei who would inCerpm Hinduism strictly 
according to the letter ot the Uw and continue it 
unchanged, there is in this group a widely diffused 
leaven of indirect Western induenoe towards the 
4evelQpmeni of Neo^Huiduism marked by the abolish- 
coent of untouchabillty, the raising of the age of 
marriage, the femarriage of widows, the doing away 
, with purdah (seclusion of women), and social service 
of various Idnda, This is Intermted, however, not 
as a direct copying of the West out as the leaping 
off of what are fo be regarded as decadent meoievu 
development and the revertiiig to an earlier and 
purer form of Hlndukm. 

Ptolitkally the methods of the Romantic Idealist 
bave been partly violent as in the case of Tilak and 
liiS sdiodt, and partly nonvioleut, ^ in the case of 
Gandhi and his follciwcrSi, 

The third group Is made up of those who like 
Btpin Chandra Pa], Auroblndo Ghose, and Rablndra- 
fuith Tagore would make a synebesfs of Indian and 
Wcateni ideas, giving up such eleinents in Hinduism 
as seem to be unreasonable and adapting to Indian 
use such Western knowledge and ideas and lostUutionB 
as seem to be suitabie and leasonable. At present 
they seem -to be nvershadowed by Candbi, but aie 
likely to have increasing inHuenoe in the future. 

-As opposed to those who would see in Indian 
uadoaslism only a reactioftary letigious clement 
dominated by a few Brahman leaders Pal sees the 
banning of a real national movement growing out 
Hof an awakened consoiousneis of Indian culture. 

Many have argued that India if unciWli^ and 
disorderly and until for^ independence because it has 
neyet organised itself Into one united and lasting 
empire. But India is as large as and although 

Europe has never derated into a single state 
Europe is not considered to be uncivilized," There are 
id India greater raciri differences thm In Europe^ 
The caste system seems to owe its origin principally 
to the tv bring about a political and socM co- 
‘ cpmtion between these racial groups, while preser- 
ving so far as possible the racial integrity acKl the 
oultura] dominance and purity of the Aryan minority 
without allowmg it to diffuse itself through the culture 
<>f the ' abor^inal majority and, become completely 
subtMgcd. ^ The social and religious, sveteot of 
Hinduism, which Is a synthesis of Aryan and l^avtdiao 
demratSi bds diffuse over India a unifomiity which Is 
Btl^aat as great as the uiuioniilcj spread over Europe 
|>y Christtanity. Further, the period of British rule 
bBS lielpedto weaken diversities of inmeat and to 
izwta m unity of aratimrat . based on common seeds 
Bnd counnon fears ^ich has slowly bem deveTopihg 
Into a national, spirit not only among the various 
Hiodw groups but among Huidua and noo-Hindiia. 

To aooariderable degree lodia baa developed* 
eiooimai icivilisackH^ although Ihii has been moro^ 


inoolierent than tbs ckedy erranlsed and tnaUtutlooaJ 
oivUiMiiona of Weatem oaMns. India la not ytl 
a fwtiou, but * nation in the making. The foroea 
whiob mighit cause groups with varying Intcteits ta 
co<opamte towards the fermation ot a nadaa eeeii^ 
at present, to be gaining in strength over thoM which 
might cause disniptiotw The prea cn eq of etioh a 
large Muhammadan imaority wbM telidon ts so fu*-. 
damentally differrat from Hinduism, ana the feet that 
ocic-ttufd of India oonsista of Native States whose 
rulers aie absolute monarehi constitute tbe chief dife 
ticulty in tbe situation, Theie seem* to be^ however^ 
a tendwy towank co^operatton between 

Hindui a^ Mubaaimsdan^ and the Nsttve Stales are 
beginning M fed * nil kiarity with British India and 
tobewilUng to co-operate with It towards tbe ferma^ 
lioc of some sort of n political unity, 

1 am inclined to think that this growing sentiment 
of catlonaltsni 1 * India will oot result lb a simp* 
demooratia nationality but in some sort of a federal, 
tiatjonalfty of oo>«|%riluig groupie Tbe Ideal ofa 
unlied democratic India Is intinitely remfOts and the 
insistenoe upon this by the Brltlt h government him 
served to retard rather ffiso to hastenlndian poUUoal 
devdopenent. 

The weakest feature of the the Roman- 

ticists who now seem to be bt coritfol of the sieuatioa 
is iheir tendency to regard tellgion as the ons greet 
unifying and controlling force in the politfes] sphem 
Thero IS need of closer objective practioal study of the 
polltlosi, soclali and economic interests of sU the' 
various oommunltiei which must ocNOpecato toward* 

Indian Nationalkm. If India k to emerge from her 
medlevaliscn, a cNb spitit and a new humanism must 
aocornpzny.ifnot dominate, a purely religious vplrl^ 

Even tbe Synthes lats, especially men like TsgOfa and 
Ghose, have been dominated by an atmont eariuiltnly 
literary and religious outlooks Mora than anything 
else India need a the format loti of a new ckti of Kshatrt 
yas, butone belter adapted to the new conditions than 
the old nobility, which should uke the kad In practioat 
a^ks and in government and buttressed by mem of 
literature and religion, guide India on her new pativ j 

India'! independence, in some form or^ other, seems 
to be measurably near, A spirit oT non-co-operatioq 
inay, to a certajo extent, be effective against a forelga 
goveroment, but a spirit of oo^operAtlon within 
Hinduism itself (and co-operatlou really repreaentt 
the highest Ideal ol Hinduism) la the only thing which, 
can tevtvtfj a Hinduism which has grown sluggish 
and stagnant, and a iplrit of co-operatioo between 
Hindus and Muhamm^ni, and between British 
India and the Native States is the only thing which 
can hasten independence and save an bidcpendcot 
India firom politick ebao*» ' y 

India will not become completely Wciternlaed 
socially and ^igiOiisly and phlloiophjcally, Tbero k 
and there probably always will be a struggle between. 
RomantIcUts and Syothesists, but ^la has been; 
brought so antively into the ourreat of world affaiira> 
that she cannot shut herself up Into seoJuiion and. 
regain a romantk past. Slowly but suroly a 
synthesis wUl be made. Many unessential msttor* b 
Hinduism, malten which cannot stand the USt of a' lr.com 
higher criiical knowledge wilt atrophy, but the basin' 
gJSi essential Ideals will stand out only more cleariy^ 
as a result and a» likely to have sooie foraiativ* 
iutiurace oothe West. * 



Mr. G.Kp Deymri luiri^Hr- 0- E. DsnlhK^it^li' 
konitiwiU preside Vrar the Indian Naticnwl Social^ 
GoifftfSDC* to fie held at Madrss on tli*f »tZi Instep '' 
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- THE UNTOUCHABLES OF AMERICA.* 

1 (By P* Gahesh HAa) 

' The Negro Lirace fhtvmgh humlr«da of years of 
-itostt living and inteimingliEi^ with the 
is far remoyed froni the African type cl NegtOt 
both in phyiical end mental mak&upu The African 
'Cype ae a rarity to be found only amongst 
the few centenariani in the South, Ibe younger 
; generaiion vartei mostly from a dark chocolate brown 
fo a very white abade ; there is the * Creole ' in the 
State of Louisiana, which inhents many of the £ner 
physicjil cbaracleristic) of the French who settled 
'down there long ago and resembles them in many 
iray% even speaking a peculiar brogue with many a 
Ffench word. There is the ^Mulatto* and the* High 
yellow* — light in oomptexion with a tinge of yellow, 
‘«quate>faced and powerfuU jawed, with a strong aM* 
nity to the Irish, who migrated and settled down in 
many of the ^uthem States as farmers You will 
find a number of Negrpes tnixed wiib Germans and 
levs and many other nattonalitiei of Eastern Europe, 
There are certain peculiarides which can be easily 
'traoed to the parent stock. There is the beautiful type 
-of brawn Negro which is the product of intermingling 
with the Americjn Red Indians, The Red Indians, the 
aiborlgines of the land, war-like and stalwart, would not 
yield to the White man even after being subdued. They, 
An their hatred of the while conquerors, kept aloof 
and mixed rather with the Negroes, While America 
is often described sa the ‘Melting Pot *, it should not 
be forgotten that out of this crucible, one of the 
newest snd strangest of the human races, the new 
Negro which has assimiiated the best of alt ihe 

xiations, is emerging. He is a new product, something 
'Uniqu^ something inexplicable^ with vast possibili- 
-^ties and possessing great potential power. He Is 
|)hyslcally stalwart and heroic, mentally keen and 
with A conscious pride^ generous and for- ' 
giving, save when you wound his vanity, 

^ The Negro population is an immense one, nearly 28 
fnllllons out of the total of 125 millions, though the 
Census twver puts it at more than 15 to 16 milUons, 
This Utter figure^ has been quoted for the last two 
•decades and yet it is id mil ted that the negroes double 
themselves every £0 years, the brown and yellow 
^Tsces in 40 years^ and the whites in 80 years. For 
^Bome mysterious reason, the American negro is kept 
Ifi a psychological slate of ' Inferiority Complex:'. 

' Of this total population, nearly all but a little i 
-over a million lived In their native home — ihe 
Southern States of Missouri and Missbippi, 
Arkansas, Carolinas, Virginiaj Georgia, Louisiana, 
feto. But during and just after the World War, 
many moved northwards attracted by high factory 
wages and got away from the farms and the clutches 
/of the Southern exploiters. The North, with its big 
industrial centres^ offered great soope to these hard 
working and powerfully buitl negroes, who did not 
'Thind itfenuous work as long as they were paid well. 
Nearly seven miUioni of them migrated out from the 
'South^ths land of darkness, injustice and slavery 
^^-to the North which seemed a veritable Heaven! 

The American negro has imitated the white man 
in all his ways. Be long ago discorded hU strange 
AiHcan language — be adopted the English names of 
(hia masters | borrowed the Bible and the Chrlstiort 
tidi^on relinquishing bis paganism. He started 
Negro Religious Oraera and Societies such as the 
Free Mason, Elks, Woodmen, Daughters of Ethiopea, 
Order ol African Frinoes^ etc. His habits and 
'habitatOv oustoms and tnonncii^ lus vayi of thtnldng 
w aU pattemed after those of the WbitesL His 

* B<rplnti4 tnm ^ Iiutida AoNoh Fftl, QrukS Am Oh 
eWwtotft iwttUly tr« A»Vioa. t - ' 

penchant for sports, for Art Drama, Musk, Dance 
and Culture in general are all modeled after those of 
his mastery ^ 

History will include the names of many an Africoa 
flower that blfsosomed in Amerkan solL Airicaa 

Beedv sown and grafted, nursed and nurtured in th© 
sunshine of American Institutions flowered fbrtb 
adding colour, fragrance and charm to that peculiar 

American civilisation, 

Booker T. WaShSnrfon, bom a slave on a Soutbart 
cotton plantation, seif educated and self made, trusted 
and honoured alike by bis white-cenfreresb famous 
authorof 'Up frofti Slavery*, is a shining example 
of what a Negro can da His views were moderate 
respectful cooperation with the Whites^ accepting 
and utilising all the available facilities. 

The philosophy cf hk life and teachings are besi 
. suniTned up in his famous words * Efatow your bucket 
where you arc* meaning, take the fulltat advantage 
of the opportunities right at your door and then work 
for more. His maxim was economio freedom flrst 
and last The Booker T. Washington tlniversity at 

Tuskegee, Alabama Is a noble monument to his 

Jifb-work of spreading education— Vccacional, lecbni-. 
cal, Industrie and In small Trades and Crafts. It lar 
one of the most fully equipped Negro institutions for 

Arts, Science, Medicine and Engineering, 

Few people outside the group of scientists 
would ever realise who is the ' man responsible 
for so many of the bye-products of peanut, Dootod 

Carver is credited with discovermg the scientiflex 
food-value of peanut and also producing over. 63 
varktieaof ortides both from the peanut and its 
shell, practically utilising every part of the fruit. 

Dra. DuBofS, Abbot and Cook are oames with 
which thousands of people are well acquainted 
both in the North and the Soutl^ 1 hey belong ta 
the moderate school of thought, which has a larger 
following among the negro intelligentsia and ha« 
steady auppott from the professicnals. Springing 
from humble origins, they have gained enviablo 
positions in their different spheres of lifa 

Dr, DuBoia ia a great literary person, wha 
mastered German and French besides poaseaaing a 
thorough command over English. For bis simpl© 
poetic style, with a peculiar charm and grace, for 
threading his thoughts with enchantment and , 
silvery dreaminess, for leading you into the sub- 
currents of human passions and pathetio emotion 
for ploughing into the deep sea of tiegro life^ for 
sensmg the thrill and warmth of a surging floc^ of 
colour, there Is not a writer,- Negro or White, who 
so faithfully analyses negrO' life^ His The Soul of 
the Black People* and 'Dark Water* are two gems 
of Negro contribution to American Hterature. 

Dr. Abbot Is one of those modern Negroes whose 
ethics is plain living and high thinking. Coining to 

Chioago as an unknown, youth about two diodes 
ag(\ be is to-day the mosi influential chanuccr ht 

Negro doings. Though he studied law mod was 

fully qualiflt^ ftir the he felt the need of the 

hour and supplied the long-felt wont by atartuig 

his Cki^go ZJ</b*dkr, In a very short period it rosedar.COm 

to be the most powerful weekly with L6 pages of 

varied matter. It steadUy grew in bullq quality. 

and circulation till to4ay it occupies a foremost 

place in the American JouroaHsrio world. 

For its short but able Jeaderette;, Its highly 
valuable articles and suggestions, the artistic taste 
and orderlineas ot Its 'get-up*— both print and 
contents — its fearured columns of child interne 
and oomk aerial whh a bumaoB touch/ with its 
sporta oolomn, its woman*s ; Rgo,' its rnedbaf 
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mttkJit on HealUi ftnd Hygien^ib it m sofm liAikd 
ss tbe wcvtd'i wockjy, Dn Abbotfa 

rise from an oblivioua ippfcntke SO 

dollars » month to b« « nulliocuufo wiih a 
beButiful bun^ow cm one of Ctikafo'i finest 
^outeverd^ e fleet of c^rs from a RoUa Royce to a 
Ford^ li a drama in iteelL 

‘ What ■ galaay of anEncal atara this ciem noe has 
piroducccL Mastm of Rliy^ai ^and Meira j. vith A 
oootrdUed asd oultu^ voioe with tiob and olear 
toolngs, giving rmmbow ahades cdTouiing^ to 
^cir voices deep from the souVmusio divioet 
Who has beaid Roland HayeA ^ Georgm Tenon 
and not foil nv^Jtiired* thrilled and lost id ecstac^l 
CojouTt.oeed and ^ race ail shrink backtobwbfra 
crudities whcd yoa listen to Hsye^ gorgenus and 
souMouching music* Charles Gamer, an Evanston 
(IIQ youth, who iraa disooverel and encoursg^ by 
hifra. McCbrauch the elder, ti the son of a poor janitor 
and if now recognised as one of tbe greatest baritones, 
Paul Robeson, who Imiociftalised the song Ole Man 
Rivet' in the famous pioturo, ' The Show Bent, * is a 
familiar name in the music world, Erksine Tate^ Cab 
CbIIowsj, Lhike EQington are some of the famous 
lesders of their own ortiKsuas, who have thrUlcd huge 
audkne^ by thdr sweet music, Sammy Williams 
—the wonder boy of Chicago West aide— gave up his 
schooling to become tbe organist at the Million Efollar 
theatre, the Regah Clarence Muse, known to thratre- 
goers as h versatile genius, playing the king and the 
villain,, the man with a doxen faoei^ unrivdled frr hls 
■talbm En acting, won a profusion of praise from' 
Mary Garden of Royal Opm fame and ' ofrier Art 
odtica, Sisle siul Blake, Myles and Myles; famous 
f^oduecfa of VaudeviUe shows, tourod the Continent 
^bibtir musical comedy stars and thus immortalis- 
ed the American Brown Girl, Bert Wiltiamsi, William 
WaUoEr, Billy King are the eotoedlans- who haw lelt 
IndeUneable impressions in the theatre world, 
Baker, the modero Cinderella of the Foot- 
lights, was an orphaned, unknown Chicago chorus 
gM only a decade ago. By her agile feet and Stim 
body, by her vivaciiy, Gbarm and CTaee, her individua- 
lity both on the stage and outside^ her captivating 
personality, the has danced her way from poverty and 
ob9<mrity to fsire and frrttme, crowned as the greatest 
Queen or Modern jaze. An Italian Duke bewitched 
Sy her brown b^uty has married Miss Baker, who 
f is now the hostess m an srislocracjc Night Cluh jn 
tbe Gay Land of Paris, 

. la the lealm of Amedcan Banking, the Houses 
of Jesse Binga are famous, 

Oscar tk^ies^a Chioaga realtor, amassed enough, 
fortune to devote bis energies to politlos and frecaM 
tbe first coloured member of that august body, the 
XJ, Sw Congress, in the Hooi^ admiipstratiofi, 
Madame '\vatker and Madame Helone through 
mazm&oturiug beauty preperatjans have smassed 
huge fbftuijes in the fiiillion& Jack Johnson; the 
wo^^s greatest pugilist end one time crowned king 
^ tto otncersi Ha^ Wilb; the Browa PhntlMr, 
whom eveis Jaek- Drapsey was carefril to avoid 
oacectng.ia iLe Hngf Kid CboooUte aiid ethers are 
familiar names to sporting fans tfaroagboat the 
wwrkL 

While the Amerioan Nem> has bravely faced 
the situation and fought hfs iray up agsimt .all 
obaftaetc^ nothing dgeds bim maru than the most 
hideous of cofour, that sepvates hkn from his 
just shsia of ofvia ttghti. He fonts his 
treAtEDcnt as an 'ufiloucoabl^f for cAim be is 
oven detued sdndsaum kito Iheaftes, betels* lioi4riEal% 
flchgolL dmicbe^ pvks aad wimis ether imhliD 
msdtutMSiik Due fb s^gnegatka in tfamn 

bun ^ plilfoc^ there sm sepamp 


oocnputmeaCS for the coloured. The spirit of jnob' 
rule has asserted ilsdf time sod agsin even bi the- 
North and resulted in bloody rsoe riots at In East 
Si, Louis and Chicsgiw Tbs ^ges of Amirioaii 
history are also dark^ied with the blood sfattio of 
nsoy innocAt yictlms of tho Ku Kluf Ktsilb 
Lynching-^ oniet, barbarous and most kihumaa 
8^^ a pasnimt with the *lUy wbit^ AfncHosn->^o 
more Inhumsa than tbe Spanish Inqulsitfon of Ibo 
Middle Centuries, : 

Close on the hcelt of Ftaoe six! Armlattoe lii 
1313 appeared Marcus Crsvey, a West lodisn 
Ncgre^ with militant programme and tbe stogso 
^Africa for the Alrioana'-^ople of AfHcin ongici 
wherever they be* and dinned into his people 
motto *This is not the time to reason why* Negroes 
mutt do or die% He organised tbe universal Negro 
Improvement Assodatiois, whose membership amt 
funds ran Into the tens of milHoni and whoN 
programme waa viewed with suspicion by the 
U. SLCovcmmcat, Tbe White Amman now woka 
up to tbe great danger of the sttuaHofii, It also- 
shamed some of tbe fstrinlnded Americans to ere 
this Gsnker eating into the vitals of the nation and 
Ih- y roused the nation, from hi lethargy. There ard- 
ihus to-day Inter-raeial peace scscletiei preaching 
tolerance^ j iiatice; friendlior co-operstlon ind goodwJJs 
to the Negrci^ and the hope of jthe future lies in tbw^ 

GERMANY AND EUROPE.* J 

BtiglEili* Fkcncfai and other continental jounial#^ 
are making great pky Just now with ttidr lepmtw 
of the faorrors ana brutalltlei pfSoUsed under tbo 
Hitler regime^ such brutalities, t/% quota a reoeot ’ 
Instance, a i that of the young girl who wa* eitpoaatl. 
and lir treated at Nuremberg, beoiuse^— SS slkgsd 
oa tbe placard she was compelled lo wear,^-4ta 
had oCEbred herseir to' a Jew. Tha result of thi* 
publicity Is Co arouie a sensi of anger agafnst tliii 
outpri^ followed inevitably by that pitilul bureaa 
expression, the desire to admilaistcr pudsluaeal*. 

We are so ready to play the roles of judge, gaoler 
sod executioner* aU 6{ which minister to our ssniV 
of power. Wo never seem to realise that the praotkm 
of oruclty is the rame sin whether U be the act oC 
the avenger or of the original outprit, 

How we woutd not acek to condone the Hsri 
method, which like every form of tyranny represents- 
an evil fonii of Government and one that must finally 
defeat its owu ends^aiore tyranny connotes thw 
ea^rcbe of fiiroibte interferenco with Individual 
speectv action and opinron) and tui man la eves iha 
better for. at bi any way converted by, punliluneDt 
unless be ^ truly convinced that he has deicrviBii ■ 
it. But if we are to undcrataiid the phenomeiiora 
of HhJerfsni, we must s^ iis causes with am 
earnest mind, free from pr^udbe or any preooncsivett 
wish to condemn* Tbs oonanon attitude Is 
that Indtcaiod by ■ the ppening paragraphs of 
this article^ ttae.desire to treat the tfmptaam in the 
belief that their forcible eu p p reaw dn must neressarily 
cure the disease^*^ we did in 1313, with the results- 
that now oonfront ua. 

Let us begin by regarding Grnnwiyfrw s tnoaicnl ^p Qom 
as if that spirit which is moot ivuniment at tlia^ 
pfusent time represented a ^ngle human entity. Kinr 
the Germany of 1314 had a tendency, it Is ao eaered* 

M^y cooimon one^ to mcgalocaaciia, lo the Ilhwlari 
Chat she had a magrefioeat destleity* There 
I woe an^ grounds for such m beliefi lodsairy, 
eonoentraiion sad tbrougfasess hi all aha uodartonir 
had bfouglit great eomreoreialnad poiitical noeoesik 
Sh e had a Sincere belief in her own ^Knltur,* ag A 

•SspiiiiMdffiwThsafiM pAikr • ■ ■ ^ ' ■ -'>1 
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looking abaut her she did not doubt that th^ 
Ijtiposhion of her ideals upon her neighbours would 
nUimatdy raise them in the scale of civillsaibn. 
'Indeed it is pemiissible to argue that if, sayi Fiancei 
'Belgium end England had bm willing to submit to 
' German rule« the Europe of to-day would have been 
:far happier than it actually iai 

Now Germany's belief in heraeir was not destroyed by 
the miseries of the War nor by the humiliations that 
fallowed, but it was most tortuously warped. It you 
severely punish a man for something whbh hc^ person- 
ally, believes to be a virtue, when he is released be 
will persist in hjs old opinions, but his subsequent 
endeavour to give eEect to them will have a new 
element of resentment and anger which will rwt 
upon his ideals- And Germany to-day is seeking 
to revive the epttit that animated her twenty 
years ago by methods whose increased ruthleas- 
iness is due to the bucX that she is still in 
bonds. The Nasi siofm-tnoopa represent the 
spirit of the aggressive young Germany, unpurged 
by suffering, intent upon reviving an ideal, from 
whioh the finer elements have been chmmaced by the 
'Struggles of the older generation- But no war — fbr 
all wars are ultimately an expression of the will to 
punishnienCto-wouLd convince Germany of error ; and 
the adverse criticism that veils a threat will stiffen 
her pride and increase her anger and resentment* 

Moreover her chief fault is, as we ihoutd naturally 
expect it to be, the fault of her enemies alsa 
National pride, egotism, self-seeking, however various 
their expression, are the dominating motives in eveiy 
country of -Europe. When the World-Economic 
Conference met last summer In London, Its efforts 
produced no result; simply because the delegates, 
although they may have visualised a common pur- 
pose dared make no personal sacrifice to obtain 
world-security- America was the most flagrant 
offender In this respect, but if the outstanding mone- 
tary difficulty with regard to the gold -standard could 
■have been settled, no enduring benefit to the world 
at large would have been effected by the Conference.^ 
The Congress as a whole met to cure symptoms^ 
not tho generative disease; and each country, 
when It came to matters of detail, was primarily 
concerned to jiroccct its own interestSp There 
was never from the beginning any evidence 
that the Representative* at the Conference were 
prepared to regard themselves as '^members of 
ono body' with a common purpose which could 
be served only by an earnest desire to free I hat 
world-body from Us evil humour s. 

Therefore before we condemn Germany, we 
must be prepared to put our own houses In ' order, 
to aik ourselves whether we; also, do not suffer 
from a national selfishness which in simtlar 
olroumstances might bemtensified till It appeared as a 
form of madness ? And kt us go stiff further than 
that and ask whether, if such a thing were eoneciv- 
ablcj any natiaii that found Itself, after a candid 
examinatiout to be without fault would even then be 
In a position to judge and condemn another 9 It is 
oeriain that unless this stainless nation happened 
to be our own, we should be exceedingly loath to 
entrust it with the fuuetions of an arbitrary judge. 

Yet, although these statements mav be acceptable 
to those who are able to realise Che full implications 
of all that is meant by such a phrase as the 
Brotherhood of Man, they would be scorned by 
the politicians of any country in the world- To 
make a particular application, let us consider fof 
a moment the use and Intention of a phrase, onoe 
piotninent as a slogan, and one that may very 
^obably be revived in the course of the next 


year or two. This phrase is *The Mad Dog 
of EuropCi'' 

The intention is admirably clear or it would 
never have been accepted as a rallying call to the 
people. The plain intimation Is that when a dog 
goes ma4 there fa no time to consider side-issues 
of any sort or kkd, the thing is a public danger 
and must be killed at the earliest possible mpmenL 
But, like all such meuphora, h ignores every 
analogy except the obvious oneu 

In the first place it arrogatea to the user tbe 
right of jud^ent The madneas In question app^rs 
so to us, Tt may be, solely because we are aettlng 
up a different standard of conduct as our ofiterion 
of sanity. To the German Nation of 1314, England's 
entry into the. war appeared, aho, as an act of mad- 
nCAs I The description **a mad Englishman ” is still 
current as an expression of European opinion on 
British mentality. then, in International politics 

ts to be trusted as a safe diagnostician of a nation's 
madness P II Is obvious, in short, that the analogy is 
not a true one; 

In the second place, must we not ask ourselves at 
the present time whether we may not have any 
responsibility for the state of mind which if 
aggravated may presently appear to us as madness? 
A bull, for example, may go mad when It Is confined, 
and the confinement ot Germany has been the 
prevailing policy of England and France 
since 1319, Yet those politicians of wham we 
spoke just now, would never dream of accept ing any 
respODSibillCy should the confined animal burst f^ 
and seek revenge on its gaolers. Once again the 
rallying call would go forth and we should be told 
that we have no time to consider who set fire to 
the bouse when our lives and property are In danger. 
Thus it Is that the politicians and economfsts of 
Europe and America, concerned only with that 
shifting pattern which displays the immediate 
effects of their policies, plot their moves and counter- 
moves in the game that shall bring victory lo- 
One player at the expense of another. Incidentally 
that expense may Include the iuffcring and desolatioit 
of many millions of people, but the coat Is never 
counted until the end has been achieved. 

Let ug return, however, to this question of the 
world-sickiicss so many physIoiaTis are attempting to 
doctor, and try to understand something of the essen- 
tial dbease that is responsible for the symptoms. 
Politically and economically one prima^ cause of our 
illness is the generally aoi^pted principle of retaliar 
tion which rules werZd politico 


Vithalbhal Pat&L— tributes wers piid 
to the late V. J* Patel by several itpeLkers at aohi»Qs' 
meeting called by the Sheriff and held at the Town 
Kail this even log, Mr. Bhulabhat Desai presiding, 

Mrs. ^rojtal moved the rudulion Btaffxi|; 

*'Thls meeting of the Citizens of Bombay mourna the 
in-epambla loss the country has-suffered by the death 
of Vithalbhai Patel, who, ss the fifil Indian President 
of the Legislative Assembly, won the respect •ndip QQirp 
adrmratloii of all parties with his maslery of Oonttitifc 
tional Law and pracHce and who, as a great Indian 
leader lived a life dedicated to the National cause, and 
by bis indonainahlo courage, steadfast oess and spirit (rf 
sacrifice has left a predouS memacy to h|s county. ' 
Mautaaa Shaukat Afi seconded the resoluhon, whi^ 
was sifipofted by Dr. G. V* Deshmukh, Mr. fcL a 
Ghaglft and fiewml others. l:he meeting also resolved 
to perpetuate the memoriat, and appmoted a reprosenta^ 

Ive and infkicutial committee to collut lu^s and 
to take necssary steps to have a meanonal erected. 
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THE INDlAtr^bC^AL REFORMER [Dtc. IS 


INDIAN NATIONAL SOCIAL 
CONFERENCE 19S3. 

Ifr^ yI ICi^tnaswanvi Ajymr irrita : — 

It ii mtM ftMi§ iiitcfe ll»0 Indba NAtiotul Socid 
Coaf«f«nae ovet ukl ddibmted. During* tbe 
I f i tefrcgmoi the doimtry has bem naddrong rapid 
ohangea in iphetea botfa ^ tboaglil and df utioti, 
Httm tfdcial raeda bars been contacted^ and new 
hope# and ambitions ■ are betng entertained. The 
poiuitry as m whole bas given firoM that It b amrious 
to embark upon a period of active and intensive 
social reconstruction. In tbeae circumatancea the 
absence of Annual 5ooiaL (^Icrenocs ami of an 
organisation that can function as a Contlnustico 
Comouttee have been frit by many as a handicap. 
It has thoefora bun lewtved to bold a session of 
the Italian National Soci^ Confeienoe thii year in 
Madras on tbe 29th Eboember 1939 icnmedtatdy 
after the Indian National Liberal Feddatioop 

An tnAuential Cbmauttee bas been formed with 
Mr. C« V, Krishnaswami Ayjar» Retired District 
Tudgeii Ma^as^ as Chairman and MessrSL T. R. 
Venkatarama Sastri, M. RamebandrS Rao^ O. 
Kandaswam^ Cbettiar, Mrs. Venkataaubba Ran, 
Mr. K« V. Sesha Aiyangar and others as members 
cf the executive committu. 

It is hoped that the Canference will be able lo 
assess the new influences that are spreading through 
country and that it will give the proper lead as 
to the attitude to be assumed by the country to 
these new infiuenoes. In view of the difficult times 
through which Indian Society is passing. In view of 
the magnitude and character of the aoci^ foiccs that 
are operating throughout the worlil, ar^ in view of 
the uncertainty which surrounds their reactloni in 
India, it will be realised that the present conference 
is one of importance. 

It will also be realised that there is need to oonoen> 
trate npon constructive voluntary cflbrC with Or 
without state aid In various fields of social work and 
to steadily educate public ppinioa so that it may 
function as an efficient instrument of the progressive 
social will 

May we request the public to extend its hearty 
avoperation to the organisers by sending as many 
delegates as possible. 

Suggestions as to the best manner in wbicb the 
objects of the Conference may be effectuated are 
invited and may be forwarded to Mr. K, V, Sesha 
Aiyangar, M. A, R. Joint Secretaryt Indian 
National Social C^lerence 1933, Servants of India 
Socktyj l^yapettah, Madras, 

AIJ^INDIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

Tbe ninth All- India Educational ConTerenoe of 
the Ah- India Federctlon of Teachers’ Associalions 
will be held at Karachi firotn iTTth to 30tb Deoember, 
1933. Dr. Sir Ross Mascod, Vioe-Chancellora 
Muslim Universtty, Aligarl^ will preside. In addition 
to the j^neral sessldn the conference will meet in 
several sections. In the gentry session of the 
ponferesce tbe following topics will be djjtoussed i 
Creative education. ccKcducation, curricula for girlV 
nchool% teachers’ rights and cesponsibillties, Educa^ 
tioQ and the present problems in India* corporal 
punUhnieDt m schools^ Education and unemployment. 

In the Childhood Education Section there wril be 
‘papers and discussions on Oeative educafion fof 
■fchildreDV *Thc Physical and Mental health of 
^JiUdren,’ *Plr 3 btical and Artistic activities in schoolj^ 
and 'Ecimomical Sicbemes for running nurseij and 
ktnd^arteo sebooK' 


Tb« nsctsmal ineetinf of iht VoDittonal Eduoatko 
Sceb^ wai be bekl ante the pmsidfiiey of Mr, K 
Subba Raor Direotor of FiibUo InsnutlofV Baiwtlun^ 

Tbe fdOowing subjeca will bo dimssed i <o) vqo 4» 
tlonsleduaaton as an aid to the removal of unsn^ployw 
metiri Wneed Ear vooatlonat training In the primary' 
and seoondary schools of India ; (A a two fouV trmim- 
ing ooisse of Art and Oalt Scaooli akv pairing 
tbe High School ezaminaliock 

In tbe iDfeetiir^ of the IVimaiy and Rural Eduoa* 
tkm Seetkm of tbe Conference dlscaarioa wflt bo bHd 
on ‘*Curricuta of study fti nur prinUry and Rurap 
Schophi"p *the duration of the pceparatory, Loww 
Primary and Upper Primary Sum\ 'Teachera and 
Rural UpHft’, vcMrdlnaLion of lAdustrial education 
with teaming of the thiea RV and ’Apathy of 
masses towards primary cduoatMMi and auggcstlona 
to lemove It.* 

Other sections of the Conference will devote them- 
selyea to Teachera* Trainiogt Health and Phyak^ 
Educafioiv Experiment and R escarp Moral and 
Reltgioua education, Adult Education, Examfnatiofa 
Enquiry, ' Univenl^ Education and Seo^dsry 
Education. 

In conjunction with the Conference there will ba 
an Educational Ezhibltion which will tw opmd oi> 

Z£ch December. The Exhibition will be opeq to Ihw 
public. A SoouC rally and pbjibal culture display 
have also been arranged. 

BARODA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, 

With the prospects of the seventh teislofi of tha^ 

Indian Oriental Conference, the 13 th All-India 
Athletic Tournaments and tbe talks of a numbcf of 
social fuDcUom la the air, the publk of ^roda iie 
locking forward to a busy week of entertainments 
during the ensuing Christmas holiday s, Etaborato 
arrangements have becji set on focc for the siicoeta 
of the Oriental Confeience to be held on December 
ST. under the patronage of His Highnesi 

the Maharaja Gaik war* 

Over 300 delegates and a large number of visitors < 
are expected to assemble from all over India and 
abroad. Suitable accommodation for them all has 
been arranged. The services of m band of efficient 
vclunteeras, composed of college students and 
scouts, have been enlisted to meet the guests at thb 
railway station and conduct them to th^r respectlvt 
residences. For tbe convenience of the guests m 
well-equipped inquiry offlee wilt also be set up at 
a convenient place to furniih all requisite Informstiofi.. 

lo addition io the Central Committee bf Manage- 
ment, presided over bySirV*T. Krishnemaebarmrv 
the Ik wan, and consisting of the Members ofths 
State Government the heads of Deportments, tbs ' 

FVealdent of the Municipality and otbdri as * 
members^ iw leas thaa ■ ten sub-committees havo 
been formed with a separate chairman and secrets^ 
each to help tbe general secretary. 

The programme of the ConfercncCf which will h4 
presided wvee by fidr. 'Xathi Frastd Joyaswai of 
Fotns, includes among' other Items a dramatlo 
representation KalidasT Sanskrit drams 
apUmi^ro, a Pkiidit Pariahad and m Muskaitm^ Thddar.COm 
Q>nrerctioe will be inaugurated by lUi Highness ihe 
Mabaraia on the aftmtooo of December 27, at tbs 

Nysya Maodlr HaR . 

With the exceptioa of tbs Pandit ParisbadL whkb 

bolds Ks sasioei on tbe morning of December 28 a| 
the Tarkesbwar temple; the various sectional fuectii^ 
and the annual mectingt of tbe lingmscio and 
nunusenairio societies On tbe dosing day are to ho 
held at the Boroda Arts and Setenca College. Itgi 
Coifral ball will be uriUsed for laotem lectures for- 
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■11 tbe three daye. There will be epona at the 

'Sute Arena, on the afternoon of December 23 and 
athletic sports on the momin^ of the 23th for tbe 
-^teitainaient of the ^eatau An . exhibition of rare 
9pecifncni of orienhu af% reltcSr manuscn'ptSf fine 
art^^ . etOe^ will be held at the Muaeum and PicCnre 
Gallery at the Public Park, If stifScient numbcn of 
delegates are fortb<coming an excursloji trip to 
Dwarka and Mount Abu will alto be organi^at 
■ the conclusion of the session. 

THE COLONIZATION SCHEME* 

Tbe Jt Secret^jcaof the Colonial Bom and 
Settlers* Indian Association^ send us the £o1 lowing i 

<The Association will strenuously oppose the 
‘ Colonisation Scheme or any scheme that has for Us 
« object the reduction of our people in this country. 
South African born Indiant and the permanent Indian 
Settlers have pronounced m no unmistakable terms 
their opposition to ReF^tristion^ Assisted Emigra. 

‘ lion and to the Colonization Enquiry. 

The constant cry of our people against the Govern- 
-ment's rcRtriotive legislative and administrative 
tneasures received the sympathy of the people of 
India and the Indian Giovernment, and as a result 
when the Asiatic Areas Reservation Bill was on the 
anvil of the Union Government, a Dele^^tlon from 
India came out to help our people. Their inter- 
vention resulted in the Bill being shefvedL But 
at what price. The price paid for the shelving 
of the Mill Was the reduction of tbe Indian population 
an *irreduccable minimuni*. The Assisted 
Emigration Scheme waa evolved by the Hound 
Table Conference of 1327, which resulted in about 
13,000 leaving those shores for good, the majority 

them b^ing South African Indians. But even 
ithe Cape To^ Agreement did not prevent any 
further restrictive measures. One of those measures 
was the Asiatb Land Tenuie Act of the Trasvaal, 
which has become law despite the labours of the 
lindlan Delegation. 

In 1982 there came another Indian Delegation who, 
by agreeing to a Scheme of Colonization, nave again 
'retorted to the s^^rit of bargaining. For, what is 
'^c oHect of the Cubnlzatlon Scheme, if not the 
'reduction of our people. It would be seen therefore 
^that on every occasion the Indian Government has 
had to pay a heavy price to obtain alight concesiona 
Tar those who zemain in this oountiy. 

" The South African born Indians who form 85 per 
^centof the Indian Mpulation of South Afrba and 
those who have made ibis country their permanent 
home^ Bay that the time baa arrived when they should 
aasert (heir rights. If theieja to be any Ottering 
«of their atatus, they atate with emphaaii^ that It 
should be bettered without any spirit of bargaining. 

A monster maai meeting held at the Durban Town 
'Hall under the auspice a of the Association expressed 
Jn no unmIsUkabte termi against the present enquiry 
into a Colonlaatlon Scheme for Indians in South 
Africa. Thli warn followed by ciMiings throughout 
Natal at whioh there was unanimous f^postdon to It. 

Notwithstanding the stem opposition of the 
Indiana to the Colonization Soheme, tbe South 
African Indian C^gress which has now praotbally 
-'no rollowlpgtb still, Cbroi^h Its O^ials, pershting 
in oo*operating with the Union Government ici the 




W Assoolation has . deputed Mr. P» Singh^ 
who la now on Ms way to India where he will inlom 
*4he people of India die stand of our Association 
has taken on the Odoniaation Schemes He haa also 
beea asked to visit the Repatriates who have been 
sent out of South AJHoa. 

We trust we have ckarly stated our caae againat 
'the Cclonlsalioa Scheme, 


THE BAHK OF BARODA, LTD. 

tTisdir th# «f «iid terectf lUoiwWd liy tS* 

'hnmammki ot H. H, ol OMfenH, 

C BoffMwvi nods tb« Buoda Cnn|Ai 3 j«i A^t m at 1 S»T V 

Hbaii QpvEVir— ^ 

SraiHTtitt AhmeOabaS, Plavaari, Mohaaii% 

daSaDl, 5unc, Ketlad, Patau. Am Kit, BhaviuEari 
ai4l]pur, Karpui, Kalul, KAdlr iNrarka, sod Port Oalsa. 


CAPITAL 5UB5CR1B£E> ... 
CAPITAL PAIC^UP 
IteSERVB FtJNO 

HiBEOliOBa; 


Ra. 6a,oo.oou 
» Su.uu,™ 


Sir Latubbal Sarauldaai KL.C.I.a, (Cbalrtoui). 

Sbetti DurvaoruMO Shambbupratad Lulcar^ (MID 
Agent, Atamedabad. J 

Bhukarno Vlttaaldas Mehta, Eaij., M.A., UUBl 

Maganlal H. Kantavala, M. A., (Agent, The Mahanla 

MUJ 0 Co., Lt<L, Baroda. ) 

Mr. Ofrdbmflal Doaabbal Parikti, B.A., LL.B., DarvO% 

Raj Ratua BtaaUal Baptihal Amin. El. A., M. S, C. I 4 
Afeati Alembic Cbemlcal Wuriu Co„ Lfif^ 

Setb PnoauktilBl Mafattal ^ (Shomck iUBliv 
Ahmedabitl.) 

COL K. SbK Ra] Slogb, B,A., {Nalb Dewaii> Bareda. 

Mr, H M. MuzufDdaTtCMfldara, Tata 5oiu,Ltd.t Bombay.) 

ouBBiain: deposit Aooouisrts, 

with eflmt from tStb ApiU 1S39, Inlenal on SaUy belaneia 
ttom Ba. SOa lo Ba 1,00.000 wtU be alknrsd a| 1 pee eetife. p« 
tunom aivl on iifoie one B& L0Q|0OO by vpoafal aRAnae* 
oiflaK Re Inteiwl whkih do« oat eoma W Bi, b per hall- rear 
rUlbaeUmraa. 

mXEJ> BETOSITS, 

KwtM lot frag m ihodl purloda an tenna whiah taap ba 
tmaWiiaS 00 ap^uUm. 

DOAllfS, OTSEDOATTS ARU OlSS CBKDItfl. 

TbaBanb graiifr aooacainoSatfrn ou tarmi to be afiaoB^ 
fcgelni^i p pem^ Motuitfra 

Tba Baoh onAtiiabea on biball ol tta aoneUfroAila the mla 
d 8bana and QeonrlUee and tba ooUmtfrn (d diTldania 
ind hdanrl Ibenoo t tt aim imdnlakH the laLi and pumluM cd 
aafenuDict Paper and all deeexipktcFda ot Stwh a| ma' 
tbargei ^rUaBlan el irbiob ssLaj 1 m leacnk oa appLfratiaii, 

BAVEKGB bank DttEOSlTS. 


Ifr HQilead and late at latand mi SavliiKi Banlc awoola 
bnBaoad<_ 

Inm 1ft Ramolw UB& 


DspHlfr_ . 

end Uitsga Bank dipo^i aMuafr haa been ndqoed al 1| par 

. appUcatiafl. 


a E. BAllDfrS, 
Oeuftal Raoafir, 


TUB SaNDU STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, UMITED. 




Foetnlghtly aail^a betwees 
Bombay, KaiaoM and Galoutt^ 
Burma oalUng at Oalle TniioorH 
Cclombo- and other coast pcitB 


anoordirig to demand, 

^or fieight ttsd odier paitiOuUYS i^y to* 

I HAEHOTAH MOHJiEjEfi fe Co, ; 


Sadavi^HotiM^ il, Koadt Boilard 


IMMI. 


B^hayp. 
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Bnndieas 


■THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

^(SwUiblLibeilTtli 8«pt*mti«p 1900^ 
imupounD inmKB tn ehdub m 

realpatidar.conn« ie«x 

HEADOFPICBI 

ORlEXTALmLDLXCS, 

fBULUOn EXCSAITGS. 

Sbclk Bfexnon St, Bambif, 
AHHEDABJLDl 
BANDKA. 

CAtCUTTL 

BARA BAZAR, CALCUTTA, 
POONA. 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 

CftplUl Subscribed Ra. S,00,IK1;000 

' CSbrIUI Called up „ 1,00,00,000 

BMerTsFimd ,, 1^00,00,000 

liondott Areata s— His Westinliiftteif Buulc, LtA 

current deposit ACCOUHTa 

^Abetest ii allowed on dailj baluwei bom Ei, tOO to 
Ba. 0 IX pur aimuEii. loliiRat oa balaace* In 

nttm of Ba. allowed onlj bf ipacihl 

So credit will ba kIkh m aocoontt for intanit amoondoR 
to ksi tbao Hi. per ball jeir. 

nXED DEPOSITS. 

Dupont* ais icccmd Axed iW one fw or lot tfiort 
period at fiiea of istemt wbicH can be aneitiiiied cai 
applknioo. 

^ Birmp Beak eocounb opened on btiToonblo teema 
Eiilei on etppliciiicHi.'' The Benk acti ee Eaccutor ickd 
Tnutoe o^er Willi and SettlemcDta and nadeEtakeg 
Ibiftee borioae geiienll^ Euloi soKf bo obtained oo 

The Bank gnnti nooommodariOD of teiui e to be 
■itec^ged agaiuat approved aecoritf . 

UOANSrOVKEDRAFTS AND CASH CEKDITR 
Tbe BiiA andertakea on bdbelf of iti CooMitoezili the 
eoitodi of Sbana and Sscantn end tbe Goneetkn of 
dEfidmd and interat Umoiit It ebo nndartakea tha aeola 
and rnr^"* of GofeesiOiieat pns eod all denaiptiona of 
'‘alD^ at vodeEate chaeim pacbcolaia of whkh maf bo bad 

A. G. GRAY, 


YOU GRIN 

Much more than what you spend. 


TRY OUR WORLD-RENOWNED 

Atank Nlgrah Pills 

Rgpee Ga« 32 PHU* 

the lEADUta tdlC OF THE O&f. 

Tbey cure coastipatisn, brainfag cl<^ 
For full Parriqilars oak, for a copy of 

«Kam Stmstra** 

teat gfstU bii 4 Pott-free 

The ntanh Nlsrah Pharmacy. 

JtdUBAg&T— KetblAlWa 

BoiOLiT Orrms— KALBADRTl BOAIA' ' 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

nmp ornoii But, 



(pUtrkt Taau 

5 • - ! 

(DUtiiit Ahulapory, 


maOeii^ 


.DmSOIOBS 


BlrOhocUal T. If able, KJlAL, 
eiy lAlnbhel SemaUu, Kk, 

lfadb(iwj,M D, TbaofcatMT, 

& <1. eertoy*. 

St P. Mnrdeilmf, Sig, 

O. S. Dwmdtur, leq„ 

A Lt AjS^ 

BHkRR OAPITAIil— 

CPuU7P«1d} „ 

I PEPOBIIS find for fla« jwt end 
ese wmi uri. Belli ud «lliei perUaiUen 
bn Ibe nodralBiai^ 

H GUBBEtn< kOOOUHTB m opMiid fa 
ftAMtae end lodlTtdnele, tsfaeS le albwid.ea 
nel exeaidlcii Be ^00,000, 

. i. fiATHtog msK DBPoaiTa 

uid al ■! M oMl. on mloliaaiA tDOolh] j balm 


PtetV.B.Ealai 
R M. Eig, 

Y» T, Oered, iEia.i 
BL Gt Etejibebedar, Befi, 
7. H. LuiiAbwu, faii^ 
C< IL OeMbi, Bhih, 

Beo BebadmtB. T.T 
7, U UiUla, B14, 


Rb lAOd^foe 



Bdlai ner^ 


X>ratia an faded a dfaifa bud olfae bwfa «i 

' an ■pplioetlinii 

•L TbiSenbaiiaiiMflBly n«tifaed OxMlHe 
IfaeBoRibef Fnedmiy,4elfarvnimHiidaaee <1 lb* 
Oi«pfcaUn B oo l i tfa , faimbef PmldeDif. 

a, iwoii n i t an atiJJiia fa ■ tm ri Is 

Aewmtanb end jwlt V a S^ul Om n niuati 

QtuHfalj ifaoiiMto ei floapHtal pelfaa an V^bllifad to BW 
» 3omb^f Qatmamtat Oefaiit** 


TAlEUNfS ^ SEHTA, 

IfewHlH Bbntfa , 


THE 

CentpalBank of India, Ld* 

SAVINGS BANK. 

t 

UOBtf aared wfail^ hi thefa daya bdi^ tla|i|)fB4^. 
and when Uttwviljr, it hriog* or«r wheioring; 

mmy, distraw and lEnhapfrinaea, 

Uoke |h<n£m 4 legular mrliv bf fipsiriiic fa 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

with fa and eonl iubiwt oa JDoliy Tinlafirea 

SAFE DEPOSIT yAUI.Tpatidar.com 

Bdbn bkiac m Safe hi oi^ ^ Iho Sole Depoifv 
Voidfa ^ Bomb47r 7« rOfnefe^ fa vfak oW; 
bats DBfOBlT VAULT, and jutt «3D tekfa W 
(ke ftfofa u otbefa bate doofa 

ic IL FPOlkHM AWAIA# 
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' The Shahabad (Sement Companv, Ltd. 

The Fineat Poitland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the PrincipaT 
Railways in Southern India, GoTemment and other important works. 



BRAND 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 23 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 
RTadria Prtaldenor And Myaora H, E H. fha Mlram*a Oarntnlona i Tha Daecana ' 

BEST & CO., LTD.P ALUD^ & SONS, RASHID KHODADAD & CO., 

MADltAS. SrCI^KSABAD. MU. CuiP. POONA. 

The Shahabad Gement (SontDanv, Ltd. 

“BOMBAY HOUSE” BOMBAY. 24, BRUCE STREET. FORT. 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED OmE IH TWO MONTHS. 


. Edited lokty in tke of tha 'W'oiaaa of 

by Mas. K. k. Haningtoa 

S,oad, Ohitpet, Madras. 

£■. a, p, 

Bobsoriptioii (ioclndtng PoBtage), 

Xolaod M. S S 0 
> n ,» Foz«iga m 4 Ct ^ 

(Sobforiban aad OoQtfibatLoui afgeadj iiwdad). 


* THE GUARDIAN 

A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Social, EcoaomlCr 
Political and Beltgions Problcma, 

PUBLISHED PBIOBB ANNAS. 

Ammd .* Jhiwii, E$, 

10k. Pouf 

Eabseriptiot^ and all olber Oonmiuoiciitioiu 
ahoeid b« addreaaed 

Tm MANAGER, 

The Guardian, 

Hooakth Paza^ Mount Eoa^ 
MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 


AMRUTANJAN balm 

FOB THE OUBS OF 

Cdd, Couch, HcwlwhH, KhimnlBm, SWIings nd .11 othw 
fcindi of Achaa and Fating 


realpatidar.com 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY a MADRAS. 
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THE INDIAN SOEIAL REFORMER. 

realpatiaar.com , * . • 

.Ifiegao la 1890^1 

A NOK-PARTY ROH-SECTARIAH EHCUSH VEEUY 
, PubUshed Every Srrturday, 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 

STANDS FOR ALL-RODND PROGRESS. 


^ -■* 

Subscription Rates. 

Inland . 

... Rs, 7-8 (Post Free). 

Fdrelgn 

... ... Rs. to (Post Free). 


Siitg;^ copies of the ouFFent moDthj If available, 
can- be had at 2 annas, current year 4 annas and 
cop^s more than a year old 8 annas each* exclusive 
of postage. 

-Gonlract Rates for Advertisements. 


N umber of 

Insertkina, 

e l 

Inch. 

5 

InchM. 

“"1 — 

ColumiL 

Column, 

1 

Columo. 

t 

. - 


R& a. 

Rs, a. 

R& a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Ks a. 

KSp a.^ 

13 

IB 0 

25 0 

88 0 

66 

0 

03 0 

136 0 

28 

25 0 

SS 0 

56 0 

95 

0 

133 ’ 0 

265 ^ 0 

B2 

B3 0 

66 0 

95 0 

1S6 
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1 NOTICE ^^Edltors of newspapers and correspon- 
dents are reqnested to address all exchanges and 
communications to tills ol[l<^ to Kamaksht House* 
Bandra, Pombay 20* as ttie office of the Indian 
Social Reformer Is befn^ removed to fiandra. 


NOTES 

^ The Communal Tangle Pandit Jawh^lal 
Nehru made a speech in Benarea University in 
which he denounced in vehement terms the 
..Hindu Malwsabha- The President of the 
MahaFabha^ Bhat Parma nand^ in reply asked 
'why- the Pandit who was so hard gn the 
^Mahasabha for Its communalismp had never 
rals^ hi3 voice against the comiTiunalisin of 
the Muslim Leaguep The Pandit promptly 
responded by another speech or statement to 
the Press denouncing Muslim communallsts, 
This brought one of these leaders, Sir Mahomed 
IqbaV into the arena* He maintained that 
Muslima were willing to give up communalism 
and “become camp followers'* of Hindus if their 
demands were acceded to and that they had made 
the offer to Gandhiji at the second Bound Table 
Conference but that he had refused k because 
they would not oppose the demand of the 
Untouchables for separate electorates as he 
wanted them to do* Gandhi jt is now con- 
cerning himself solely with the removal of 
^Uotogchability, But he could not sit quiet 
under this imputation which, moreover, had a 
bearing bn '^tho removal of Untouch^ility* 
He did not deny that he wanted the Muslim 
delegates to oppose the demand of the 
Untouchables but ho brought out the fact 
that the Muslim delegation, though they wen 
not prepared to oppose the UntouchabW 
demand for separate electorates --how could 
they having themselves secured separate 
fleciorates ?— were ready to remain netrual and 


let Gandhiji and £>r. Ambedkar hght'dul;^ the 
question* It Is not an ^ edifying . episode on 
either side, ft is net veiy safe for the ^^pressed 
classes to become ths earthen pippin betweenk 
two Iron pots. Out of this controversy, we ai^ 
surprised to see emerge the general denunci- 
ation of oommunallsm in the manifesto s'gn^ 
by Mrsi* Sarojtni Naidn and other^ which is^ 
published in another column. Whether 

communalism is good or bad, the' Nauonal 
Congress has accepted it and acted ondt since 
191S, Even the resolution of the Karachi 
Congress makes provisions- for it* W'hy.this 
sudd^n change of front now? The persons 
with whom Congress leaders negotiated a qd will 
be glad to come to a settlement, could not be 
called enemies of the country. mors 

observation. Pandit Jawaharlars', dislike of 
communalfem is not limited to politics. It has 
its roots ]□ religious disbelief. There are- 
people who would prefer communattsm if the 
alternative is a nationalism without rellglont 
Fascism or Comoiaiilsai ? \ — Pandit Jawharial 
Nehru has contradicted his reported statement 
to certain foreign press correspondents at Delhi 
that, as between the two, he was inclined towards 
Fascism. In view of the Pandll*s previous- 
declarations this seemed strange as we remarked 
last week* Hjs repudiation of the Fascist 
prcfefence imputed to him is definite and 
cat^ricaL '*1 dislike Fascism intensely** he 
says, “and indeed do not think it is anything 
more than a crude and brutal effort of the 
present capitalist order to . preserve itself at any 
cost,” Pandit Jawaharkl occupies a responsible 
post cion In Indian public life and his words- 
are, likely to carry more weight than he probably 
intended them to, outside [ndia. Signor 
Mussolini fcom the Arst haf shown great 
r^ard fer (Indian- cultuc#' and ^ the Conference 
of In^n students to be held at Roma under 
bis dl^ction is the latest Instance of his 
friendliness. It ssems to us regrettable that 
a responsible Indian leader should go out of hia^ ir.COrn 
way to cast aspersions on the Fascist movement 
on- an obviously superficial view, Furth^ 
it Is ^ admitted by even those who share the- 
Pand k'a a veision to Fascism as a theocy 
that the Fascist regime has raised Italy in> 
ten years from coUapse to the pOTiilou of a. 
great Power holding at the present tnon^nt 
the key to Kuropcaii peace. It has ralsetli 
the o^djtioa of the peasants and labourers^ 
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ioa» whkb is the Panditl's own polhicJ 
•cA>jectJve. Communism has ^one the same 
in RtBS^ and by methods not allageiher 
dissimilar. P Both have bad to employ m^ods 
which wm ‘'crude and bfutaP and it is a questioo 
whether Fascism or Communiam went farther 
in Ihb respect India has an btematlonal 
xesponsibil^ty whch should not be prejudiced by 
}iscsi^ judgments of the policies of other natioas 
id matters entirely within their competencci 

Tbe Setalvad Coafeitnce: — We print elsewhere 
hK Etatement issued by the Senary of the 
Bombay Presidency Association regarding the 
decision of a. number of gentlemen who met 
last Wednesday to hold an AU India Conference 
to eitpress dissatisfaction at the con tenia of the 
.White Paper on Indian constitutional reform 
eind Jto suggest essential improvements in it. 
The meeling on Wednesday has been referred 
to as a Leaders' Conference, while the majofity 
of those present like this :pn'iter cannot ai^ do 
«ipt wish to be known as teader& There Is ao 
as we know no section of Indian opiniori 
which has accepted the White Paper and is 
prepared to support it without radical changes. 
The Secretary of State for India ieems to 
think otherwise and the AH India Conference 
will be able to disabuse him of this belief* If Sir 
Samuel Hoare is coovinoed that his scheme 
liaa no support from Indian opinion, even of 
the Moderate variety, and since it is opp^d 
ty a strong section in ParlUment, he might 
4lecide to withdraw the scheme* He would be 
«iirpiised to know how many people there are 
in India who would not very much regret it 
The All India Conference cannot do anything 
more than bring home to the BritUh Govem- 
loent that their scheme is unacceptable to 
fndiau The moment it steps cut of this limit 
at witi be wrecked on the rock of the Communal 
Award, If it survives thi3| it must infallibly 
■collapse if the question of so-called ''sanctions^ 
is raised* 

Missions and Untoacli&bEUly ;-^5ome days 
Ago the naively asked why Chris- 

tian Missions should not co-operate with 
Oandhijl’s campaign a^inst untoiichability. 
We said that the obvious reason was that 
Missions wanted to convert people while the 
Servants of Untouchables Society is opposed to 
pro-elytlsm. The question was put to Gandniji 
at Jubbulpcre and his answer was that Missions 
could co-qperate with the Socle :y if they sub*- 
ordinated their alms to its, namely, the suppr^ 
^ion and eradication of unlouchabillQr* *'I invite 
ihq aid of agencies like yours in &Is work ” 
he is reported to have said: "This Is the rij^ht 
way* But there is also ihe wrong way* You 
rnay choose to work independenUy, You may 
have (in vkw) the o^nversion of Harijana to 
Christianity, You may see in the movement ik 
chance for propaganda* ^ If you work among 
the Harijans with iuch aim, lou can see that 
the very end we have in view will be frustraled* 
|£ you believe: that Hmduism la a .not :of 


Cod EmI of Satan ckirly voq camlot 

accept my tenns. You and 1 would be didianffit 
if we did not make dear to one anoiher what 
we fitand for," To be just, there are very few 
Mtsskmariea who now think that Hinduism b 
a gift of SaUa At the eame time, they are far 
from convinced that It Is the gift of God, If 
they were, there wBl, of course, be no reason for 
Missldns^ In this position, It will save mucli 
future misunderstanding and even bittemest If 
each went its own way. The eaperienoe of euch, 
alliaocea b the pist has been far ffom happy," 
The "untouchables^ also ttand to gain by there 
being two parallel bodies working for their uplift, 
Overdoiaf Cricket s — The Quadrangular Cricket 
matches whidi used to be played In Bombay 
had degenerated in to annual communal squabbles" 
and many people were glad to see there' 
abandoned, Wa had last week in Bombay a 
60 called Te£t between a team of English playcri 
who had come all the way from E inland for 
hj other puipoee and one of InJlafis. >Ve have 
not yet been able to asc^tam what this was 
intended to "test." It has been a good test oC 
the capacity of thousan-Js of the Bombay publio 
to enyoy the Eight, without tiertlng themselves 
in any way for hour* together, Th*^ Tima if/ 
Indin was fio carried away by hi enthusiasm* 
as to proclaim this match as a turning point m 
hIsiOfy* Others, including some Indians, think 
that the playing of the match would have am 
im mediate inAuence on the White Paper scheme,* 
A West Indian player called Constantino who 
srems to be a prominent figure in Test maiches, 
has said that "Test cricket ^ay is no sort of game* 
It is a battle*" An opinion which has gained 
the sumxift of another player, « South A f, lean, 
called BelL We are nut against spons as a 
relaxation from the daily toil, But to mike* 
them the principal occupation of one*! life Is 
surely wanting in a sense of propoition. It must 
have been surpr.slng to many to see thousands of 
people able to pay for their seats In this time of 
depresaions. Ai for their employ meat, the 
employers jocluding Government seem to have 
thought the witnessing of the match msre in^ 
portant than getting through their normal 
business. Even offices which would refuse to. 
give leave to a man to attend on his dying father^ 
gave carie blanche to their employees to come or 
not as they like. We ounnot say that we regard 
euch enthusiasm for sport as a very health^ 
sign. Thoughtful men in England view with 
concern the place which games and doles have 
come to occupy in the national lif^ The 
irnportance of SfX^t as providing a link between 
nations his often been exaggerated In the past. 
In view of the recent squabble between AusIraUa 
and Efiglaoi ai laing out of the last Test matches 
between representative teams of these two 
countries, however, the argument can no kn^ger 
be sedously advanced. At any rate India and 
England have already too many groiinds^ of 
diaagieement for us to risk adding one more, . ^ 
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‘ ' -INDIA MARCHES PAST.” 

On Friday last week one of the local news^ 
papers published a message to the effect that the 
book “India Marches Paar by Mr. R< J» Mion^ 
"^was prohibited from being imported into this 
country# Next day, we b^ght a copy of it 
from a reputable firm of Bombay bi^ksellers 
and publishers. The book is forbidden to be 
Imported but there is no prohibition of the 
sale of the several scores of copies of ft which 
were already imported and are lying oti the ha^s 
of booksellers* This is one of the most glarbg 
instants of the futility of these bans* The 
horse has usually been long stolen when the 
stable door is closed with a bang* This is not 
the worst of it. We had never heard of 
this book although It should have come 
to India several months backj seeing that 
it is stated to be the second impression ; and 
_ wo generally keep ourselves in touch with new 
books relating to India. But for the ban, in all 
probability we would not have gone to the 
expense (1 8 BhUlings) of buying this book whose 
intrinsic worth is less than that of waste paper. 

^ liie book is a cross between the late Sk Valentine 
Chirors quarter of a century old book 
on “ Indian Unrest ” and Miss ^iherine 
Mayo'a “Mother India.'' “India Marches 
Fast ” Mr* Mitiney'a readers in a series of 
scenes adapted to the intelligence of the 
tourist who wants to taste the worst of every 
country which he passes through. The cir- 
cumstances in which and the means by which, 
British rule was established and the basis on 
which it has all along rested in this country, - are 
set forth with the detachment and insight 
of a historian in Seeley’s Expansion of 
England'* To one who has read these essays, 
Mr. Minney’s account must appear to be a 
silly joke. Even Mr. Valentine Chirols 
book with Its undoubted literary merit (which 
U entirely absent from Mr. Minney's book), 
in the light of subsequent events, seems 
a melancholy example of misused talents. 
Sir ValcDtine really wanted to help to create 
a < good understanding _ between India and 
England. In many striking passages he deplor- 
ed the growing estrangement, even at that time, 
between the two peoples and made suggestions 
to bridge the gulf. If Mr. Minney has any 
such intention^ he has eHectively concealed it. 
Miss l^layo also pleaded .at difi^rent times 
diEerent motives to account for her authorship 
of “Mother India”. None of these was the vilifica- 
tion of the Indian people as an end in itself. 
This is apparently ^lr. Minney 's sole end in this 
as In his previous little book on *‘Shiva% one 
of the Hindu Trinity. 

We do not care to follow the author in hia 
pseudo-history which takes up more than one half 
of the book. The second part of the book is 
headed “Fetters" The first and greatest fetter, 


according to Mr, Mfnney is Hinduism the next 
is the third Is Ignorance. Here is a 

specimen of Mr, Minney’s style and his re- 
sources ^ rrfigious criiicisriL “As a God Shiva 
is rather a disreputable figure. He U himself 
a thief, a robf^ and a deceiver; and his 
passbn for blood seems insatiable. At one time 
every rascal and murderer committed his 
vilest crime with Shiva's presumed benediction,’. 
Vishnu, the second of the Hindu Trinity, is 
fortunate enough to earn Mr. MInney’s approba- 
tion. But hia account of one of the Valsbnava 
sects is grossly libellous. He has general^ 
ised from what was exceptional even fifty yearn 
ago. His ivay of dealing with the Hindu 
Deity reminds us of an old orthodox Hindu’s 
denunciation of the Christian^' God as 
immoral, forgetful and bloodthirsty ; immoral, 
because He begat a son on the wife of another 
man ; forgetful, because He forgot in so 
doing one of His own commandmints given 
lo Moses; bloodthirsly, because He required the 
sacrifice of His only begotten sm upon the 
Roman Cross as an expiation of the sins of 
men, born and unborn. If people read the 
Scriptures for the purpose solely of discrediting 
the religions of which they are exponents, they 
will get only a distort^ conception like Mr, 
Minney of Shtva and the Hindu of the 
Christian God, How does the Thug’s asking 
for the benediction of Shiva or Kali differ 
from the Churches’ blessing the murderous operas 
tions of War ? What did the Thugs do which 
Christians in the Great War did not do ? The 
Christiana did everything which the former did 
on a tremendously latger scale, it Is true, but does 
that affect the moral Issue? In addition, they 
carried on a propaganda now admitted to have 
been lying. In the matter of ses, we may 
remind Mr. Minney Chat the idea of Man as 
sex-centred is the latest contribution of Europe, 
while the Hast continues to ch^ri^h its old 
"superstition" that God is the centra of the 
Universe and of Man as a part of it. Mr. Minney, 
it need.be hardly said, makes the most of the 
existence of Untouchables as a Hindu iniquity, 
enforcing hb account with the parenthetic^ 
remark that “among the Untouchables are the 
loveliest women in India." But neither in his 
disquisition on this evil nor in hb numerous 
denunciations of Gandhiji, does he refer even 
parenthetically to the AntbUnbouchablLity move- 
ment or to Gandhijfa efforts to fid Hindu society 
of this evil custom. 

Mr. Minney devotes 'bnly a few pages of his 
book Co Islam but even in that narrow compass he 
manages to display his crass ignorance of its ^ 
contents. Contrastii^ it with Hinduism he saya^' 
that “it lacks even the mysticism that many 
Western creeds possess,*' He has evidently never 
heard of the Sufis, for Instance, who are not 
far apart from the Vedantists in the profundity 
and daring with which they seek to penetrate to 
the heart of the Universe. His references to 
the Aroian Prophet are not more complimentary 
than his characterisation of Shiva. Of the 
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cf Zofoast^i his ide^ is Ter; simple, 
Iftcy (the P*rsisV be wntes, "form eoooomi- 
c^y a fornudaUe body for the essen^ of 
th^ creed a pnoBperity; No pover^ b ever 
encouraged (j^) mtnong them, for every Parii 
Mvidcs through b cemmittee for those 
financially embaiassed.** 

Aa for ihc third "Fetter'* ' I^oratiotf, 
it is surely unjust to make Brahmans 
responsible for It while the Briti^ have 
been oolkctitig and ^ndiog the taxes and admk 
nlstering the county for over a hundred and 
fifty years. To claim that all credit for what is 
good should go to the British and the discredit 
^ ail that b bad should go to Biahmias. Is not 
faifplay — it b not "cricket.” 

He holds up as models for India to follow 

{ apaUp Kemalist Turkey and even Soviet Russia, 
fe places the Emperor Aurangazebe^ attempt 
•■to stamp out“ ^nduism in this cat^;ory* 
That it not only failed but brake up the Empire 
does not deter him from blaming the British 
Government for proclaiining the policy of re- 
ligious neutrality. That b perhaps the chief 
reason of the belated ban on the importation into 
Indb of Mr. Minney^s book. 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA.— XV. 
Homewako Bouno. 

The Victoria after our experience of the Rex and 
the Bremen and the roomy railway oarriagea of 
America, shrunk to small dimenjiiona* The decks 
and cabine felt inadequate and the portholes, 
little aperturea. The bath rooma when closed 
became uncomfortably etufTy* The proprietcrfli 
of the ehlp ahoutd really do lomething to improve 
the ventilation of the bath rooms. For all this, we were 
really ^ad to be once again on thb beautiful ship and 
to ti^ad again its familiar corrfdors» The company 
on board was an epitome of India m she shauta b& 
Hlndusi, Parai^ MualimSi Christians, mm and womeiv 
polltidanSj buainessmeiv official^ students and 
gentlemen at large, all thrown together, comprised 
more than one half of the passengersi There was a 
Plraice^ too, a real, autbentio one in the person of the 
Yuvaraj of Mysore: His tUghncss m^e himself as 
inconsi^uous as he oould Jn dress and deportment 
and moved ^miltarly among his ^low passengers 
and shared in their ^sttmesu He bad foi' oompaniofi 
a high olhccr of the Mysore State^ Mr. Romiahp a 
hot-gospeller of optimism on an eliminative diet. 
His genial, energetic personality made him one of the 
oenties of attractloa during the voya^ It was a 
seveie shock to learn of bis sudden dmth of heart 
failure exactly a montli after our landing. 

There was a special vegetarian menu this time at 
all the mealSp 'JThe Steward ^ explained that this 
orrangen^nt was made as there were several Vegeta* 
riana among the passcngerlL In addition to this, the 
vegetarlana b ad poorks end bajyaa frequently 
supplied to tb«m by tbebounty, os we l^rot later, 
Mr. Sbantidos Askuiaa 

We were delighted to see, in the list of pasaengers 
the nomesof our very dear friends, Sir Akbu and Ody 
Hydari, When people talk of the inherent antagonum 
b^ween Muslims and Hindus^ I always tmnk of 
the intimate friendship which h^ subsisted between 
OUT Allies aom over thirty years. When a grievous 
bereavement threw Us dire shadow on our home^ tt 
^fvos under the Hydori^ hospitable roof that we oouglk 


pcBoe uid rest and got tin bi overflowing neasun^ 
It Is not as tf tl^ari and I had no tfiflereooea. 
Even la the hoa^ our disououoni wers socuHlmei pi^ 
vented liw waoderlng into oontroveratol topics by 
the warning vokie of Lady Hydorl who would bid ui 
ehange the sabiooh The bonds whbh bind 
Hindus and MusUmi together are sfrofig enough to 
bear the beavkst straicL People whoo ibulate upon the 
difTemnoes which are most promrnent to the observet 
froflii outtile^ have a great diaiUuskMimeot ahead of 
them* The existenoe of fundoniental dtfferenoes bet- 
ween Muslims and Hlndni is all a myth. Women are 
the repositories of the deepest Instlnoti of OommunltfeSi 
Hindu and Muslim women hive the aame Ideals^ 
react (dentloalty to new Influences and, wherevef 
they have the opportunity, they always act together. 
That fs why^ Che Women*! Movenumt In India has 
sternly set its face Sgalnit communal princ^les 
being introduoed tn Women'^ Franchitai Tbh^ 
inde^, is the hope of IndJat the beam In dorloKaa, 

The ablp stopped for a few hours at Naples A large 
number of people crowded along the pissagCi several 
of them looking remarkably like, la dreis and features, 
□uf Bandra Chriitfani, They 'were CathollcB 
Having seen Vesuvius on our previous hall at Naples^ 
we jotnra chia time the excursion to the buried city 
of Pompeii. There are one or two ooral.fikctorles on 
the way. Several of the articles made hera are of 
very delicate workmanship, The lava from Vesuvius 
is also utilised In artistic ways, 1 bought a pair of 
sleeve linki with a classic face from Pompeii carved 
in lava. It was a pretty little present but not, as it 
proved, vw durable;. We had a large company 
and a volubie guide to show ua over Pomprih The 
first thing that strikes an Indian hero Is the 
smallness of everything as compared with ancient 
ruins in his country. In an Open letter to 
Ruskfn published in his Choice of fiooks^', Frederic 
Harrison showed that Praise of the post was often 
based ofi ignorance of locts. Among other proofs, bo 
pointed cut that the old armour In the Museums were 
found too smatl for the modem European. 1 was 
reminded of this when 1 saw the bouses and halli so 
for os they are traceable amidst these ruint. The 
streets are as narrow os some of the oldest streets of 
Benares or the covered market at Shlkarpur, They 
are mode of hard stone leaving two ruts for Che old 
Roman cars drawn by horses or oxen. There are 
baths favourite resort of the andent Romans until 
they were converted to Oiristianity. There arc 
Cbeatres— one for tragediesi, the other for comedies, the 
latter built; we were told, by the Emperor Phllcsop Wf 
Marcus Aurelius, Thm aro the temples to the 
Roman gods and goddesses, la one of them we 
were sbewn a beautiful bust with an open mouth a| 
if in the act of speaking. The guide sold that it 
was found that tbrough a tube frciti below the priests 
used to give anawerf to questions which issued 
as oracles from .this face. As we were going 
round, the guide stopped at one place and request^ 
the ladies of the to step on one side, We 
did not quits uncierstand wby ho made this diitbiotion 
uatU be exphuoed that the next two rooms were to 
beieen by men only. Some women demuirod to this 
departure from the single iiandard. An Ameren 
couple had some discuaaioa and 1 beard the 
busbond teH bit wife at be left her that 
will tett her aU about It afterwards,’* I c^self 
some qualms about vtstdng these rooms as I held as a 
general principle that what con not be seea women 
should ikOi be seen by meo also. But with some 
besitatloft 1 decided to visit this place ss a piece cf 
aocieDt blaiofy. These rooms would seem (o^vc 
been intended as a resort Ihr med and women who 
fM reasQos of their own could not met In tbcif 
respective bomes. The bed rooms reminded me as 
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^ nothings much aa the cella of the monka in th^ 
' Kanhcfi and other Buddhbt caveai But the attrac- 
tion of these rooms was the picturei on the walls 
Dlustratine how ancient Roman itien and women 
conducteothem selves in their molt intimate moments. 
The artistry was, of course^ perfect) but there was little 
rehnemerjt or delicacy much less reticence in these 
figtu-cs. I was invduntarjly reminded of Mr. 
lamnadai Bajaj's public warning to the people of 
Puri two years ago that unless they made 
short work of ‘"obscene*^ decorations on the 
wails and towers of the temple of Jagganarb, they 
would not have the privilege of welooinmg the 
National Congress. 1 wondcrca what he would have 
■aid to these Roman relics which are preserved and 
ahown to tourists as curiosities, whereas no worshipper 
who goes to a Hindu temple thinks of inspBcticig the 
carvings on the walls and still leas on those oti the 
g^urams where they are Invisible except through 
a lelescopCt The Portuguese Catholics in their r^ 
Uglous frenzy mutilitated the £gures in the Elephanta 
caves but the Pompeii figums are left unirwlesied in 
the Immediate vicinity of the Vatican. 

We had intended this time to land at Fort Said and 
see something of Cairo and the Sphinx and the 
Pyramids before joining the ship at Suez. But 
no arrangements could be made as the hours when 
the boat touched these parts were unsuitable. 

In passing the Suez Canal the Victoria" was 
iirC()uentty held up in order to allow not only 
mail steamers but even cargo ships to pass. 
There are what may be called “aidioga^ at frequent 
intervals where ships wait to make way 
for others, the Canal being too narrow for two 
ships to go abreasL The voyage through the 
Canal is always tedious. This time it was more so 
than' usual. Then, the flies too made their 
appearance, sure harbingers of the East. ^ 

We stopp^ at Aden for a few hours. A radio 
from home' welcoming us back. From then, 
there was no thought for anything but getting 
home as soon as possible. There was a mock trlS 
of the Captain for making the passengers so 
comfortable during the voyage as to food, entertain* 
ments and so on, that several of them had put on 
weight. The Indictment waj carefully drawn up 
by Mr, T. K. Rajagopalan, Chief Auditor of the 
G. I. P. Railway. Sir Akbar Hydari presided with 
great solemnity over the trial and, Acquitting the 
Captain of the offenc^ awarded him four bottles 
of the best champagne that could be had on board 
AS compensation with the proviso that they should 
be opened only after the ■ VktorJa " arrived safely 
at Ballard Fieri 

At four in the morning 1 was up^ The Bombay 
Light House was flashing In the distance. Next 
oame the lights of the city. The Victoria slows 
down to take In the pilot. Now we are at the Pier, 
1 am peering into the crowd to see Bhavanx and 
SwaminaUu But they were already in the 
■hip and at my elbow, with my nephew^ Bala, dose 
behind. 

KJf. 


Tbe New Law Iffembep Sir Kiipetidra Nath 
^rcar, ICt,, Advocate-Geueral of Bengali is to bo a 
member of the Ewcutive Council of the Governor-GenerH] 
in sucoeBsion to th« Homlile Sir BrolaudraUl Mitter, 
K, C, B, I> wheu the latter ncates the oif^o. Sic N. N. 
Strou- has been Advocate GeoBTAt of Bengal riiKe 1.9t8. 
He practised for some time as a pleader at Bhualpur 
tu Eihu. From liOS to 1S09 ht wms a mnnbw the 
■ubordiaate judical servica^ He was called to the Bar 
at Llucohi'k Idd. He was a delegate to the Sdect 
Coaimittee. 


THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM IN INDIA 
AND THE UNITED STATES* 

(By K, Natahajan,) 

What la known as the oommunut problem la juaC 
tner>ty'€ve years old. The ancient Hindus admitted 
newcomers through the land route into their fold. 

Greeks, Scythians and others were so admitted. 

The Maga Brahmins also called Saka^dvlpa 
Brahminsj who are considered s|]^lalists in 
Astrology, and have their chief centre in Khunberia 
in the District of Midnapur, are descendants of Iranian 
missionaries. The Saka-dripa Brahmins Hva^ in 
separate quarters In other cities also in BengaT. The 
caste system enabled the entrance of newcomers 
into the Hindu community without their having to 
renounce any of their old customs and practices. 

Even this formality was dispensed with in the case 
of immigrants by the sea route. They did noc 
become Hindus buE remained outside the fold and 
continued to practise their own religion and social 
customs undier the protection of Hindu rulers. 

Grants of land and privileges were conceded to them. 

The Jews who migrated to India after the destruction 
of the second Temple at Jerusaien^ the Syrians hi 
Travancore and the Farsi s in Gujarat are prominent 
instances. It fs n<^ generaity known that 
before Muslims came^ to India as invaders, close 
cultural and commercial contact existed between 
India and Arabia. The Arabs were honoured guests 
of the Rajahs of Malabar — so much so that one 
of the Zamotins ordered that one male member of 
every family In his realm should embrace Islam. 

Under this ancient system, people of diverse races 
and religions, and tribes and sects within the same 
religion, lived aide by side as good neighbours 
participating In their joys and sorrows though 
marriages and family relations were confined to 
their own groups. The establishment of Muslim 
rule did not materially aSecc this vivendi* 

Muslim rulers very soon adopted this ancient 
national policy as their own ) and, sinoe the reign 
of Akbar, the Moghul Empire waa acc^ted m the 
whole country as a national mstltution. The bigoiry 
of Aurangazebe Is usually believed to have 
broken witn this policy and brought about the 
downfall of the Empire ; but recent re searches show 
that this view may have to be considerabljr modified. 

The traditional i^icy was followed in British India 
as a matter of course and up to a quarter of a 
century back there was no communal problem In 
this country. 

Till twenty five years ago there was a single 
citizenship for all natives of India. It was embodied 
in the Queen’s ProGlamatioh in the declajaCiom 
^'We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure 
that none in any wise favoured, none molested 
or disquieted) by reason of their religious faith or 
observances, but that all alike shall emoy tte 
equal protection of the law.’* This basis of^ Indian 
citizenship was annulled by the declaration tn t&CIG 
of the late Lord Minto, the Viceroy of India, that 
*'any clectoraJ representation in Midia would be 
dex^med to mischievous failure which aimed at 
granting a personal enfranchisement regaidlesa of^Sf COITI 
Die I^liefs and tradition of the o^munitiea 
composing the population of this continent.** Its 
wisdom and justice apart. Lord Minto*s declaration 
was a radical departure from the policy laid down in 
the Queen’s Proclamation, There have been more 
cxKumunal oonfli<^ during the last twenty five 
yeaiB than in the previous fifty years. During 
the last four or five they have extended to 

• Mng an ■ffifilfied ionmiMT (i a» »***^ ►* ‘*** 

lutenaUnul 
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Inditn StAteaL Tbe ofKdat is dkat Hht prospec* 
of tha ^OTCTQtn^t of the coontfj bein^ transTerred 
to ii the mein oeuee of the present 

seute Dijraenocs.r The popular view !> that the 
iosUtutioa of icnarale electotatea for Mualinu in 
p^uance of the htinto declaration which made reli* 
-fiouB belief the measure of poUtical rights, is thetaaia ! 
cause. Anyhow, we have here the communal prhbteni. 

The aTtuatbi in the Slates in respeetof eommunal 
divisions may be indicated in a few words. The 
total population U about 120 miUioni^ The cent 
per cent Americana^ that is, the dcacendanls of the , 
brat settlers, are about 41 inillionSi About 36 miiliona 
are composed of persons who were born in 
foreign Unds or both or one of whose parents were 
foreign bom. There are no atatistics of the 
papulation whoae grand parenu Or more retnote 
ancestors immigra^ to the States. There are 
10 million Kegroeg. Before the great war, immigrants 
from European ^untries oEered little reabtanee 
to Americantsation, though even then several 
groups clung to the culture and traditions and 
language of their native land. Since the War and due 
to the emphasis laid by the Versaitles Treaty on the 
ethnic basis of nationalism, these European groups 
have become actively 8 el|<onsctous. The Univer- 
sities are responding to this new deVelopmeni by 
Opening special German, ItaHan and other fscuIttesL 
AU dtisens are equal in the eye of the I 4 W, They 
have the^ same rights and privileges, the same 
opportunities. Nevertheless there has not been 
a single Catholic, Germm or Italian elected to 
.]^e presidentship all these years. The political 
wer is flnuty held in the hands of the Aogloi' 
xon element and the Irish. If the Indian 
policy were applied to the Stateai, there would 

have to be reservations of seats according to 
populatioi^ if not separate electorates^ for Negroes 
and die score of other nationals who canscitiite 
the population. This be a g<XKl thing in 

Itself but the States will la that case 1^ 
different from what they are now. In ofheial and 
Anglo-Indian journalistto parlance, there are no 
Indians now; only Hindus, Sikhs. Mahomedans. 
Parsia and so on. It will be the same ia similar 
conditloiis IQ Amcrioa. America will cease to be 
a nation. She will become & geographical 

expression. 

The American comma oal problem Is more difHcult 
and complex than the Indian. The minority 
oomraunities of India have lived together for a 
thousand years. They have no other county to 
which they can look ai their mother land. Their 
culture Is predominantly ludiacu Their aplritual 
home is India,* On the other hand, the African 
communities have lived together at the utmost for 
two centuries. They are drawn from lands which 
have their traditlojis, languages and oulturei Hour] sb- 
. ing under their own national Goveiumcnts In Europe. 
The relations between the nations of Europe tend to 
be reflected In the relations between the immigraiit 
communities. There is constant cominetciaJ and cultural 
intercourse between the United States and the coua- 
tries from which the immigrants oonteiThe conditions 
of conununal problein are thus raoredI£Qcult in Ameri- 
ca notwithstanding that the European raoe^ generally 
speai^g; have adopted the economio as me ruling 
p^qple of life. 

Let ns now turn to the friecs at work to solve fhg 
-^obtem. In India Govennnent even if it were 
wtadons ia ’ wi^otit the pom lof promoting uoily. 

* All WM m loiM ml lha tamM 

inajwttywn]diM.]teyithstShslI^lskn tSi4f iwpslv 
la ladis. It ta dli to w fisd. 


^ving Its centre for from the socm of edmhu st retlpn 
Itovtery eAsrti to emooth dilferenocs often 
aooentusts them. Tbs deflolenoks of Government 
am not made good by privsis action, becauta csob 
community la absorW In its own affairs and there arw^ 
iew men and women in any of them who take m 
rational vkw of the oommunaf probleRi, Thcnt Is m 
acbool which denoutK»a oocnmunallsm M an unmiti*' 
gated evil Ita Influence Is bound to ha alight becauat 
the fast tsass of tha population regards its oomm unity 
at its greatest pfotODtor. The otner school Is unabls 
to look beyond the community to the country, or 
else It believes that it li serving the country by 
a^ng its oommunity. tn the United Staley the 
situacion is entirely reversed. The State recesses 
no religious or communal dUferenocs, It gives equal 
rights to all It favours none on account of hiitorki 
rmportanoe or martial quaUties, Every community 
knows that its position oepeodi entiicly on Its own 
contributions to the common well being and ezurt s 
itself to make it as large as poisible. The English 
1u>gu3ga accepted by aU ai the tanguage or the 
country and the nation, is ihs language poMtIjoal 
freedom. There are also a consiuerabla number of 
influenttal men and women who are engaged in loclai 
work extending to all communities ana calculated tq 
create the sense of common dtisenship among them. 

We, too, in India are not without gleams of Ijghr. 

The younger generation and the women of all 
communities iniensely dislike oommunal rivalries 
and wish to work as one ps>pla for the good and 
greatness of the country. The Bombay latematjoaaf 
FeliowshjpU Itself engaged In the aims national, 
service. 

ABOLISH CAPITAL PUN1SH^^E?^T. 

(By Ma i^c arbt EL Cousins) 

The newspapers report that the British people are 
in a state of concern because a man was hanged by 
m'Stake in the Lahore jails^ The Indian people in 
whose blood is the Delief In'^Ahiinsa'^ tn whoa# 
philosophy Is the belief In' the sanaity of life, are 
still more shocked and concerned. The incident ii 
app^ling to contemplate. But, Is not the whole 
subject of legalised murder by banging still more 
thrown into prominence by the possJbilitiea of thf 
occurrence of such mIsUkes t Is hanging neoessary 
at slip Is not the death penalty aa evidence of 
barbarity and revenge? Is It uicfiil even Si s deter* 
rent F Does India want to continue it F 

My recent exper icnce of the system of legalised 
murder has branded the .horror, the shsm^ tba 
uselessness of it into my soul, and the risk of 
mistake in it The group of C^il Dlsobcdienop 
primers in the iVomco'i Ju in Vellore JJv^ In cells 
tn the same line as the small block called 
condemned cells. ^ For olmoit three months ous 
young woman of about twenty-two yeirs old was is 
one of thoee celts under sentence of banging while 
she awaited results of appeals sits made to thres 
high authorities iar the commutation of her sentencih 
She made a favourehle impresskM] on all who saw 
her or talked to her. She denied her guUi; But her 
appeals were not grsntedL We knew the nMt ar.COm 
befrre that she was to bt choked cnit of existence the 
next tnoreing in Che peesenoeof the etaff Thttt h 
a cekpati^ m jaik as in aU parts of India, despite sB 
pcecautlonw vk administrative secrecy. We knew 
thaC she was perfectly calm and brave as she sralked 
Co the gaBowe and tM her last weeds wore her afl^ 
matiow cf tef - tmioceooe and bet belief that God 
' would punSsfr the guthy persmt The existence ed n 
aystem of ptmunmept- whh^ aflows 00 ghjiKv? of 
lil^tOBiicfrapersoobsctlkScxidenKi^ AEthatday. 
and for days ^crwaidi^ 1 went abcnit b aha««f, 1 
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thAC our Aooial system had degfraded everyone 
of us m beine * party to such a bruc^ dis^stfng 
murder in cold blood, and with official ceremoniaE 
We were shocked beyond measure and awakened 
cuf of our ignorance and thoughtlessness about 
the system of capiul punishment, whfcli the public 
U party to as long as it does not agitate for its 
abolition. 

There is a great duty laid on intelligent political 
prisoners who have first-hand es^pei^ce of this 
norror of hanging in the Men's and Women's Jails in 
all Provinces to lead a movement for the removal 
of the death penalty Irom the law of this land. 

It was with deep happiness that I saw in the 
newspaper some weeks later that Mr Gaya Prasad 
Singh has Introduced a Bill In the Aasembly to 
abolish capital pnnishnsent, which is now 
awaiting ballot oppi^unity for discussion. Befgium, 
Denma^ Holland^ Italy, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, and some of the States in America have 
abolish^ the death penaUy, They have found no 
increase in crime as a result. 

Last year the Maharaja of Nepal announced by 
Ftociamatjon that capital punishment would not 
be inflicted for an experimental period of Jive years 
as it was entirely repugnant to Indian ideals,. 
Thus one Indian State has already set a precedent 
for the rcat of the country. Lord Buckmaaterj 
Ex-Lord Chancellor of England, Is one of these who 
has rooted opposition to capital punishment. He 
fs not satisfied as to its being a deterrent. The 
opinion of a man ot such experience should 
weigh for much. 

Our experience in jail showed us that the "life 
sentences" to which a death sentence had b^n 
commuted had always resulted in goed. There 
were over fifty such ’’hfers"’ in VeLlore and they 
were the finest citisens of the Jail, The long term 
which usually works out to about fifteen years 
gives them opportunities of rising in positioDa of 
lesponsibUity, 

Human beings have no right to take life^ It Is 
Illogical for the law to enunciate this principle and 
then order its own minions to do the very thing It 
condemns* Often innocent people are harigi»l and 
there is no reparationt The whole process of the 
hanging or electrocution is degrading and demoralis- 
ing to the executioner, the jail superintendents, 
the jail doctors, men and women and jail staffs of 
jailors, warders, matrons and wardresses* It deprives 
the culprit ol all opportunity of improvement, and we 
have seen how men and women make good when 
given time and diBciplinaiy circumstances, for their 
crimes had been due to Msslonate fireney, or lack of 
realisation, or pressure of intolerable circumstances, 
rather than sheer evil of nature. No man or woman 
should be deprived of the chance of making good« 
The harabness of the death penalty coaraena public 
sentiment et$o» and Is but a retio of an ago of 
barbarity. 

This is a moment in which the public of India 
should raise its voice In support of Mr, Gaya Prasad 
Singh's BilL Resolutions should be passed at 
all the Social Reform Conferences now being 
arranged, at the Women's Conferences and at public 
meetings people should caU on their tepresenta fives 
in the Assembly to vote for the Bill and those who 
have been in jail when an execution took place and 
who have be^ awakened to its degradation of the 
whole human society should be tn the fbre Front of 
the ■gitatiou for the aboUtloa of legal banging in 
ihli country. 


THE REVOLT, 

(By H, P, Dastdb.) 

fAlE w$eA$ ht lavnled aammt ki« ^a^UMoiH fna 

The world is in the grip of a revolt. In the 
midst of its heat and chaos stands maib sweafing^, 
swearing, and like an animal at bay, gnashing bis 
teeth at all and sundry. On its brink siU woman, 
wondering, weeping, and like an imprisoned angek 
praying for the welfare of her mad child. And over 
such darkness of the world's black night a p«t, 
like a messenger from Heaven, drops a beautiful 
soft light, — a melodious pen-pictufc of baby spirit. 

The baby asks the woman, ‘'Where do 1 come from, 
where did you pick me up?" 

She aiutwera, ‘‘You were hidden In my heart as 
its desire, my darling/ 

But man, modern man of machine-made age^ 
what need has he of poetry either of words or of 
motherhood. Ho says, no. Baby shall bo picked 
up, says he, from its specified pigcon-hx)le in hb 
mochatib shop of birtb-control with its pro^ 
number and correct time broadly labelled on jts 
front and back. 

The man snarls^ the woman sighs, the baby 
cries, and the revolt apreads on and on. 

“You were," continues the womari^ "in the dolls 
of my childhood's games? and when with clay 1 
made the image of my god every morning, I oiade 
and unmade you then." 

But to man all these are silly aentimentallries. 

While she sits, he argues^ playing her games and 
making images, he has to find food for them all. 

He decides she shall make no other images than 
what he may allow. 

“You were enshrined," goes on the woman, "with 
our household deity, in bis worship I worshipped 
you. In all my hopes and my loves, in my life, in 
the life of my mother you have lived. In the lap 
hi the deathless spirit who rules our home you have 
been nursed for ages." 

But, says mauj if he too U to waste time m 
worship who is to attend to all ^his countless 
machines, rich products of his high intellect, at 
once the stren^b and wonder of hb gloricnw 
oiviHxation? All hi® hopes, all his love% all bis 
lifo, the life of all his ancestors have striven bard 
to gain over-lordship of the world. He swears by 
all the tin-gods that his machines can make that 
he will hold on to it at any cost. 

The man snarls, the woman sighs, the baby 
cries, and the revolt grows fecer stifl* 

“When in girlbood," says the woman, "my hearl^ 
was opening its petals, you hovered as a fragrance 
about it. Your tender softness bloomed in my 
youthful limbs, like a glow in tbe sky before the 
sunrise. Aa 1 gaae in your mystery over- 

whelms me?i you who belong to all have become 
min^ For of losing van I hold you tight to 
my breast. What magic has anaied the world's 
treasure in these slender arms of mine?" 

But man foels that at the zenith of the glory of 
his civilkatiop, these baby-brats hover about it as aJBr.COm 
nuisance;, and woman's hnteric fits cloud tbe 
sunshine of its greatness. From the high pedest^ 
of his material success^ as he gazes down on her, his 
most favourite slave and moat wanted, doubts asaajt 
his power-intoxicated brain. He so foare he may 
lose her, his moat precious possession, his ^neatest 
pleasure. And whUe his artful hypooj^ elo- 
quently pretends to be ardently wanting to liberaie 
het ftocn an age-long alavetr, 1>i» insatiate lust and 
its^iessoieedatealtbilytigbtmtbeir itnnglehold 
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0a ha with the belp •of ths barren inficluniOB Of 


birth-con tioL 

The man snarlit the veoun tif hii the bebj oriea 
end the revolt gmmm to teirifio, in ita Inrid^^ beai 
toao'e whole oiviltaation tneltl and like a coolten 
lava rolls down the valley of retributioa. threatening 
lO devour man himselJ^ Man Aees for hi# 

At the brink he Eoeeta woman. For ahecr safety he 
runs into her open armi. *My childt ' ahe oHe^ 
hugging him close to her bruised heart, \aj hw* child 
come back to me, * And while her tom breasti make 
# pillow of peace for hii feveratrioken beadi her now 
liberated loul secuk up a prayer of thankagivingh 
5h# forgives him, for^ves him all,, forgives him 
completely. What else can a moth^ do^ A akk 
she argue s« needs more ^thering not less. 

Her forgivance is his deliverance and baby 'a joyt 
The rtvoit ceases, snd from Its fertile ashes a new 
bumanity spring up to people the, world with th^ 
poet*# baby-spinh 

CHINA TODAY,* 

(By Db, Y. Y, T£uO 

We are in the midst of another psHod of interouU 
rural contact of China and the out aide workL Orxse 
more her oivilbadon la in a state of flux. Thought 
^ttems, inodes of iLving, time-honoured tradkioai 
and Institutional, all are under-going fanrtaching 
Iraoifbrmatioit Changes in the farm ^ govemmetit, 
momentous as they may be^ arc acoorppanied : by 
.more fundamental changes in ideology, in the outlook 
pn liie^ and In intangible realities, such os taste# and 
standards, beliefs and loyalties which make up tbp 
spirit of a new age^ 

^ The preaent period of inteicultural contact beg^ 
10 tit# Huddle of last century. The leading induttrlal 
jiationi of the West were thou locking for ’ foreign 
'markets to absorb the output of their factones; and 
AS Asiatic countries were unindu atrial iaed, both 
diplomatic and forceful means were used to open up 
these countries to foreign trader Because of lack 
of modem acientifio and technical knowledge, the 
X^iness were placed at a dis xdvaotaga in these 
potitical and economio relations, and to remedy the 
situation, the government to^k steps to encourage 
,fhc study of foreign languages, translation of 
sclent] So books, sending of studenU abroad, and 
.employment of foreign e3cpeft3. 

The^ main trend of thought in China today is 
realistlp, scientlfo, and humaniatic, with emphasis 
■on the social objective, <^the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number** As to philosophy in the 
proper sense of the world,' auMdent time has not 
lapsed for any new system to appear, Prlnol^ 
attention Is given to a reinterpretation of the 
traditional sohoola of tbougbt^ConfuoUnist, 
Taoist) Buddhisti— 40 the light of the new 
Imowledge that has come from the West, 
Between the trsditional Schools cf thought and 
<bc InBltraCiod of Western pbilosophkaT Ideas, 
certain Signihcani tendenciea may be noted, 
jRefotence. has beea loade to the empbast# on 
/he ' jcientiJGe method, or the omphasu on what 
K9 factual,- whidi fiieans ' first-hand koowkslge 
as oontrasced with hook leamiog or coere speculation. 
This note i# not entirely «iew| Yea ShkQuu 
[Xfi 35-4704) long ago h#d Bounded it 

Cbafidoice In acieace has beoome an all-absarbmg 
fidth, Sedeno# is looked upon as the ma^ key tim 
wfl] tdtimaisfy ope# al doors <rf'know&i^ iclv# 
^ wiystene# of the umvers^ and lellmkiate all the 

' f^fr^ 1^ Cjyte flet*v-vy% Wi 


ills of lifi^ WUliain Itiaet aomewher# In hit 
writing refoired lo the dograatio attitude ol undoi^ 
graduate# about the omnipotence of soieooe, ao that 
Co stop- an argument all Chat was neceiaary wai to 
can a nma unaokntiGc Such aa attitude prevails Iq 
Q dfia at pfesent* Aa emiuent thinker once oublibty 
atatsd that philosophy was poor sownoe^aod tWlogyi 
poor philas(^hy-^ statement remnisocnl of Augfusie 
pomle's three stages of intellectual progress. 

The asiumed aupremaoy of soieoae raised tha 
quesdofi of the relative position of idence and phUo* 
aophy in the hualaess of living. In I3i3 a heated 
publm debate was launched m the press; a doaen 
well^kncwn writers and thinkers took part in it. It 
started with a lecture on the philosophy of life by 
Caison Chang, professor of pblLosophv at Yenchlng 
University, Who maintained lhst> as tcience dealt with 
the objeotive world and with unilormlties and average# 
whereisj a man*# phitosopHv of lift was Subjeo- 
tiv^ volUlonal, and individualiatick it was a Bphera In 
which icionce could play but a amall parC^ In whloh. 
however, personal Infiuenoe and choice counted moat. 
China’s philnsophersb fonm Confudus and Menelu# 
down to the rationalists of the Sung, Yuan, and M ing 
dynasties, had emohasised this discipline of the Inner 
life, and the re auk was a spiritual civUia iticrv 
Europe, during the past three hundred years, had 
empTusized man's control of nature; the result was a 
maierialtstic civil bation, which culminated In the 
catastrophic world war. China was at the fork la the 
road ; she would have to choose which way to go } 
the. key to the situation ws) an adequate philoso- 
phy of lifcL 

Thii depreoatlon of scicnDe was atrongly objected to 
by Dr, V, K. Ting, eminent geologist, who regard^ 
Chang's thesis #s a revival of medievsl metaphysics. 
He considered ch« pursuit of soicnoe an exrelient 
ineftas of self discipline | according to hlnv It would 
not only break down prejudices, but also oreato a 
love of truth i it would tnculoste s eilm and balanoed 
attitude, and develop one's intellectual powers. Only 
by understanding biology and psychology could a 
man really know the meaning of life. Such appre^ 
oiatian of life could be Acquired only by those who 
had looked through the telescope and realised th# 
vastnesi of tbc universe, and through the mkroicop# 
and realized the minuteness of life; But Is denied to 
those who merely indulge in vacuous contemplatloti. 
Chang oounterea by saying Chat zoicaoe is only <mo 
of several avenues fesding to truth snd that there are 
spheres into which it » incompetent to enter | # 
scientific analysis would be meaningless In an 
experience Of the beauty of a* sunset, Liang Chip 
chW shcFwcd that the truth of the matter probably 
lay somewhere between, the two oppodng views by 
pointing out that large part cn the problem ^ 
fife should be and caa be solved by science;, bat 
that # small portion and a more Important one 1# 
beyond scieocc. ' Human life cannot separate itself 
from the Intellect, but the intellect cannot cmbroc# 
the whole of fife.*’ 

When these dlsousskmi were collected In on# 
volymo^ Hu Bhih was asked to write sn Intro, 
ducttoii. As was to bo expected of on# who 
oonride^ Huxley and Dewey bia best teachers, ha 
threw hii weight on the side of the scientist# 
and expounded his * oaturalistfo view of lif^ * 
^n this naturalistio sebeme of Ofo^ with its doctrio# 
of BponUfieous evoliiifon, rellgloa a# Supernaiuralisni 
tus no permanent place. At beri it is a patfin^ 
phase fa man's arduous apward climb ; at worsCf t is 
# posidvc hiodreoce to pnaMSiL This does oat 
tuean that Chinese scholars &d no interest in the 
study of religioa a# # phenomenoa in social evoltitlaiii^ 
lo fs^ recent szchoofogical and ethoologbal studk# 


ar.com 
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t tiavc gfcady increated our knowledge of tbe ^igiou* 
ideas a nd poraccioea of past geiteraCions, as, for iosUDce 
tho dbooverf of the oracle bones at An-yang left 
by tbe people of Yin, But as s factor in social 
prOgTCSi^ rcUgiora lias outlived itj us^ulness ^ to^ 
fiiost Cblaese thinkers, a vletf quite in keeping 
with the humanistic tendency in Confucianism, 

Tsai Yuan-pel once proposed to substitute 
Aesthetics for religion as a means for the enrichment 
of Ufc, He thought that aesthetics had ail the advan- 
tages of religion in adding to the cobufj and 

Aweetness oflife^ without any of the drawbacks, such 
AS the deceptive notion of a deity and the spirit of 
intolerance which religion generally fosters. Accord- 
ing to hira " beauty is universal ; it cannot be 
privately appropriated j it can be shared by all 
without being denied to any one. It brings f^ple 
together instead of dividing theiiL Its influence is not 
only cultural, but also ethical 5 it cultivates tolerant 
And cures selfish acquisitiveness," This poaitbn is 
challenged by others, who granting that there is 
much in common between religion and art maintaiji 
that there is a fundamental difierence between the 
two in that religion deals with the ethical life and 
<iarfKS an imperative ** Thou shalt, ” whereas art 
involves no ethical necessity and is a matter of 
individual t^stc which varies with the degree of 
intelligence. To put it briefly, art aims at expression, 
but religion aims at salvation. 

In place of religious faith, there is among our 
people a sense of collective responsibHity which, al- 
-most amounts to a social religion^ lu basis Is to be 
found in the cult of ancestor worship. While 
religious creeds teach the Immortality of the indivi- 
dual soul, ancestor worship emphasizes the 
immortality of the group, like drops of water merged 
In a vast stream flowing continuously onward.^ i his 
is a popular idea among our people, Liang Chl-cb^ao 
in an essay “My View of Life and Death," wrote 
*We all die and we do not die \ what dies is our 
individual self t what does not die is our social or 
.collective self.” This social religion has driven 
acholars like Chen Tu-siu and others from the sc elu- 
sion and detachment of the school-room to turn to 
the turbulent life of active politics and even radical 
agitation for social justice. Not a few despairing of 
the present social order have embraced more radical 
Schemes such aa offering a way of securing not only 
consistency in individu^ living, but also welfare iot 
the masses. This social passion Is a distinct note in 
modern Chinese itterature, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE NAZI 
MOVEMENT. * 

(By Dr. Hzim Nietzschjui.) 

The German national socialist movement baa a 
.long history, and its revolution is not a very sudden 
And unexpected one. The principles and ideas of 
simosi all German movement and thinkers of the last 
lAO years entered into the philosophy of the National 
-sociaUam. Its philo^phy wants to return 10 the 
vit^ human fundamentals 1 to love, sacrjfloe, service. 
Therefore the main character istios of this philosophy 
are the strong accentuation of the nations as one of 
^he highest values, and ihe struggle against every 
ikind m individualism. "The beneht of all is above 
tbe benefit to the individual.'' The nation is not 
only a sum of Individuals, but something more, 
aorocthing higher, an entity. The ihdividu^ has to 
saqrifico himself in servioo for his country. 
Obedience to a ■trong, socially minded authority 
bard work. Strict family discipline^ chastity, self-denial, 
Jthrirt, sob^ty. leadershipi these are tbe fundamental 

* rT<iaaaK4qi»tatti« iiMrttaSaw 


prificjplea of new moralsu Connected with that 
is a strong focentuation of the health of the people 
and of tbe preservatJoo and furtherance of the 
peasantry. Only nature and civilisation combined 
are real culture^ If tbe German forgets to Ipve th^'- 
soil of bis country German culture must go to niiii. 

It is thus seen that the national aocialist mov^ent 
more than a i^rtyi even more than a wUtical 
movementi It is a total movement which must 
require a total revolution. It cannot stop at a cbapgp 
of the political conditions. 

Tbtrefore at the very beginning of the German 
Revolutioc^ changes took place in the realm aE 
oullural and social life. And since Biat time such 
changes have played a very important part ta the 
pTOoess of re-birth of the German nation. 

One cannot my very much about it since all 
the changes are still in process. But just a few 
words may give some idc^ Labour is considered 
as a duty and an honour for every oicizer^ be he a 
workman with the hands or with the brain. There 
shall be no advantage of birth and eduoatioia 
Every citizen b a ^worker''. In this respect the 
of May was very significanC, This day was 
celebrated as a festival of labour. For the flrst time 
all Che people in tbe village marched together to 
the village square — peasant, independent farmer, 
schoolmaster, merchant, labourer, doctor, minister* 

The German woman is exhort^ not to copy 
degenerate habits from abroad, not to smoke, but to 
wear simple clothes and to jive a simple, healthy 
and natural way. Libraries are being cleared 
of ''trash” literature. Night-clubs arc being 
cTcsed. Art is getting a new mitanlng. One 
tries to build up a new art, a German ar^ 
which lakes root In the soul of the nation, and Is 
the artistb expression of the ideas and ideals 
of tha people. In order to make It clear what 
I mean, I beg to refer to your Rabindranath 

Togoro is such a national poet in the highest sense 
of the word. As a founder of a school and as a 
teacher he lives among his fellow countrymen, with 
tnem and for them- His poem? and his philosophy 
are the expression of the Indian nation. Art tn 
New Germany means the struggle against every kind 
of abstract and so-caJled international art. In the 
theatres the German classics are being brought forth 
again. Old poits are being redjsoovered. Jazz Is 
being replac^ by German music. Dancing is being 
modiiied. Art in the handicrafts is being redisco- 
vered. Even the conception of science is changing. 
Knowledge and schooling are no longer considered as 
ends in themselves, but as means towards producing 
3 worthier Germany of the future. Incisive ohangea 
have already taken plac^ la the 6e]d of education* 

New types of educational institutions are arising t 
schools for the leaders of the so-called Hitler Youth, 
the present youth movement in Germany, schools for 
farmers, schools for labourers, schools for Hitler's atorni 
troopers. But also the ordinary school system, is 
getting new impulses* The future educatioD shall 
have a new and general ideal of eduoatiojL T^ 

German youth chiefly to be educated to simplicity 
and to loyalty and pride la bis Gern^n race. That 
means a stronger acoentuation of character educatioi*, ir.cOITI 
race education, and physical educatloa in all kinds 
of schools. B^de this it is necessary to stress the 
German lesson i German history, German literature 
language, act, folklore, and a greater accentuation pt 
the old Gcnnan history. 

Also the Germaa university has to get a new 
of higher eduoatkiD. or better, it ha* w got ^ id^ 
whereas there was no dear ideal of togher od i^ tia n 
I wba^ver since some decades* This new ded » 

I the poUtiod student in tbe platonic sense pt 
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voU* Bdng' politic^/ miadod meant bcirig taxioui 
fbr the inner tife of the uiuon. It meMa tbal every 
etndeat luu to rtudj b Kwloe for tiia itate, And 
^aome propQsalt r,m bemg made: (1) that 
every ttudent ahall go into m labour camp for 
one yeart (S) that be tball past a political tenKSier 
during his study iCS) that he shall live in so^aUed 
■■ houses of oom^eship ”* for two years to foster and 
to stref^gtbeo comrade-like spiriiv disolpline^ snd 
dbedienoe; These bouKS are something like student 
hostels^ but with an outspoken educational purpose* 

To some eatent Hidei^s stortn trooper who has 
Rnight with him and for him la the pditkal battles 
lor the last 13 year% is aodia new ideal ofeducatidn. 
He always lives in servioe for bis fatherland. And 
be wears bJs nnirorm, not beoause he wants to msioh 
into a new war, but because it belongs to the ideal of 
M severe^ simply and decent life of s new generation. 

lo other words: The change iii Gerniarty le not 
only m dunge of institution^ but also of the 
whole mentjJ attitude. This gives the Gwmsn 
cevolulion its far-reaching meaning which ought 
io intnest other natloiia* 

It is obvious that such s total revolution oatmot 
be finished in a few months. For that purpose 
years* decades^ perhaps a century la necessary. 
For, the modem civiHzation is too complex. 
Furthenodre* the intellectual chaos of our age if 
loo great and not really comparable with any of the 
torises of earlirr transiticnal epochs It even may 
be that the total ebanra in Cermany would take 
pla<x a little too quicldy. For there Is so ardent 
longing among Germans for an universal culture 
which m the western world Is still lacking stuce 
the end of the Middle Ages^ 

INDIANS ON BRITISH BOATS* 

Shi^May I in the interests of Indo-Bntbh 
aelationsbips, and incidentally of British shipping 
itself* bring the following matter to your notice r 
The number of Indians who aie travelling between 
India and Europe on the Continental lines ts vf^ 
much on the increase* If it were not fbr the special 
peencessioo to students which the P & O and its 
eubsidiary companies grant; 1 wemder how many 
Indians of that type wo^ travel by the British lines. 

1 am not concerned about the senior men like the 
Bound Tabters and Princes who travel between 
■India and Europe in spemaJ cabins and under the 
wbelcer and social protection cf the Government of 
India and the India O^ce* for they must not be 
Jbuflied* But I am oonoerned about the large number 
wf students who travel cither Second or Tourist 
They present a very serious problem. 

The general tenor of the experience of the students 
on the vdyage from Bombay to TUbury is that their 
pcsence is not accel^ble to their fellow passengerv 
' Cases of gross incivility and downright rudeness are 
tff no means oifrequent. 'While on the way out 
■natters are worse, 1 am told, and 1 hope aincerciy 
thai my informaiioa is oorrectf that the F ft O 
Itave advised ti^ir Captalna to see to it that 
the Indians are ki no way harassedi rudely 
treated or kept out of ^mes when they are 
'coming over to this country. 'When inddents 
■of iuoivility have been brought to the notice 
of the captams they have i^en 8te|s to put 
nwlters right Many Indians think it against twir 
self-respect to t rwkff fxxnpiakits and brood over their 
unfortunate cxperiierkce^ But after aU what can the 
captain of a boat or the directors of companies do in 
I the matter of subtle pinprickB which hurt and leave 
t«:ars behind F If the Brhikh boots are uttlnaotelj 

'^*]|r. Bbtfu ft mnehatatlwlMindv%w«aCwv 


boycotted by Indiaas— and 1 ean assure you that- 
sitdi pmpa^urda ia bdhg oaitied OQ no w ir v vpltte 
of the very sttnoUVo terms which the oompsnies^' 
otiler* the blame wifi lie not on the oompinic* but 
upon the nnV and file of British passengm Many 
Indiana fed that It ia beCtisr to m^tain actf-reapect 
than tain advinUge of an attraotiire ofo. 

Why* for invctnDC, must then be eegregatlon at ' 
meal times? Granted ihsi some Indians want tO- 
have a party of thelf own, and likesrite that the 
Britkh want to be with tbdr own partioutar friends- 
at a table; there are muty others who would like to * 
mix and sit at a ooounon table with the BrittoK But 
the atmosphere of the boat does not iltoir of euch a 
etep^ Why do some of the British, more often than - 
not, M up and walk away if so Indian happens to sit 
on the same sofa or In a chair near to them In the 
lounge te* the smoke rooni F Why must a Fcentlw 
woman who only verr reoently boarded a boat at 
Port Said be told that she must rtot talk to the 
Indians or dlsouss her paintmge of oriental soefieo 
with them or sit at their table as she would be lettii^^ 
down • white preati^ * f Why do Britsah passengers 
quite gladly foitemixe with Che Indians on the Com 
tuientd linea where no diBcriminatioa is either allowed 
or tolcraiDd when those very people would be stoof ' 
and even overbcortiig when the Unioe Jack fiiea over- 
t BteamerF 

Allowing for Jndividiiaf fads and fonclet aod^ 
other psycbologicAl oompilcstionii and avoiding 
generaliiition fiw a very enormous number of 
■solitary InsUmoesp* the brood fact lemains that 
the Indians generally find the atmosphers on an 
English boat leas oondudve to happiness than on 
an Italian one. Perhaps the exceptiofi os the 
British side can be made in the ease of those tinea* 
which run the clisa*' boat# and depend tbr 
their buiineia on the satisfoolion of the passengers* 

It is strange bow the Britubera who travel 
these tme* are quite friendly and get on very welti 
with their folfow-passengefs. 

1 am oofistrained to write thia letter ai a reiuft oF 
several coruplointi which have come to mv notice - 
not only lately but during the last acveral y^s». 

An unnecessary and unfortunate bitterness sgainat 
Britain is being created in many hearts* and men- 
ore being led to say that like the Japoneae and thS' 

Chinese we must become on huependent people. 

No one would then dare to be rude to ut on tbw 
boats. We are peculiarly responaive to acts of 
courtesy, as the best type of Britishers with Indian 
experience can testify* 

Iwish that the remarkble courtesy and over^ 
powering and even embarrassing kindness whteb^ 

[have nwt whh personally In this country could 
k) some measure m passed on to tiu»e Britishers* 
who are goir^ out to IndU in various cspscidea*. 

WI^ a difiawice it would make b the whole 
relationship of our two countries. The tilk^ 
cords of kxte and friendship sie M much ttfonger 
Jink thaa the ptoo ebaine of a forced and faEso 
prestige/*-! sen, Sir* &C, 

iQff GmnerSireti, W. C, /, Shoxas S SiirOHA. 

E3te«tltlOliorPHflOiiOl*>— Aoonuwmiqussayw-i' Sr.COrn 
FoHowliig an enquiry by a rmoiisihls efiker with th*- 
object of fixing the Name for the premxtoaa ex^tioa 
of a eoDdemDed {uisouer in the bahore central jah oo 
Hot- ti last tM Govem In CouucU has CiW to ihw 
eoncUnioto that the |xintaiy oauH of the nattaka wa* 
thefwA that the envelope oontaiitiDg the cnleri for 
pOHtpooeaitmt of the emeteion did not bear aire 
hu&catioD of its irgent nahaw DSaciB^DSiy action m 
beiug taken agalnw two seeretailst o^rials retponribte' 
r<S' this grave ouMoo* and stringent ordare are beii^gr 
iwued to prevent its reciavsnce as Car ai this fs poaaibiB. 
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IS^DIA AND ITALY. 

A cofifcrenc* Indjaa and oth^r Odetitat attid^nta 
iji Europe, the first of its kind, wIU be held in Rome) 
-<jii December SJ. The conference ii organist by the 
^(^isJonal coinniittee of the Institute of Indian and 
Orients] Arti srbkh will bs officially opened by 
Signor Mussolini. The fndisn and Oriental student 
delegate will also be officiHlly received by Signor 
Mus^lini at the Grand Opera, Rome when there 
will be a specbl perfonnanee In honour of their visit* 
After the conference the student delegates will travel 
all over Italy In a fipecial train, arranged br the 
State, for sight*see1ng. Mr- Amiya Sarkitr, an 
Indiao student who is now in Rome ( a nephew of 
Sir Jadu Nath Sirker, former Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta Univeraity ) and who b one of the organisers 
of the Institute of Indian an. I Oriental Arts, has 
been elected provi.^ ion ally the Secre tary of the 
Conference- Mr. G, Mukheiji, a London-Indian 
student has been entrusted to Organise the Indian 
and oriental students delegation from British 
Universities. 


These were photographed by Sgr- Tiic:ii, who 
that if the buildings are not l^tred after the oOilIn^ 
might give way, and one of the best treasurers of 
Indo-Tibeun art be lost to the world. 

He thinks these frescoes are the work of those 
artists who left India after the MusUen Divaaion, and 
that they are of such supreme imp^irtance that he 
hoKs the British Government will approach the 
Tibetan Government with a view to preserving them. 

In Ne^t, too* they found very valuable Sanskidt 
manoacripts which they photographed and are 
carrying with them (o Italy. 

Asked what was the c.t9ent[a] diiference between 
Eastern and Western religion, S|pr, Tucci said that 
whereas in Hinduism and Buddhism no pardculat 
door to evolution was prescribed, the West provided 
one specihe door for religious experience, 

A PROTEST AGAINST COMMUNALISM- 

The following manifesto has been issued by 
Bombay citizens : — . 


Tibet and Nepal.. 

[ntercstiuE; views regarding the civilization of 
culture of Tibet and Nep^l were expressed in a press 
interview by His Excellency Carlo Formiohr, vice- 
president of the Royal Academy of Italy and His 
Excellency Gui^^ppe Tucci, a member of the Royal 
Academy of Italy, They have just returned from 
Nepal en route for Bo.Tibay, where they will embark 
on the Conte Rosso- 

Describlng the success that attended the cxpedl^ 
tion and the material they have collected they said the 
diffiouity which Western people feel in understanding 
the Eastern mind is they do not Cry to assimilate. 
Eastern thought but merely try tcchnioalJy to inter- 
pret it. 

According to these scholars India, Tibet and Nepal 
are as much a spiritual reality to-day a% they ever 
were before. Whereas Western people get confused 
4kboutthe thous^mds of gods and ^desses to be 
found In India these to Eastern people merely ee- 
preaent symbols in human ejcpression, through which 
the human mind progresses to ward.s a wider under- 
standing of itself and ol the universe. 

Describing their impressions of the countries visited 
Sgr. Carlo Formichi said that he was extremely 
'Charmed with Nepal, This country preserved ici its 
real purity Hindu life and Hindu art. What Hindu 
society was » thousand years ago oonid be seen in 
Napalto day untouched by foreign influences He 
was also very rnuob struck with the hospirality of 
tlie peoplCj with their peaceful life and with the 
ordered state of their society. 

As regards Tibet Sgr- Tucci said that this 
country had benefit ted definitely through Hindu 
inJfluence, Formerly the Tibetans may have been 
man-eaters, but now they arc the most spiritually 
strong people. They are very happy in their loneli- 
ness, and their whole life is religious in its entire 
conception, religious not in the moiem sense of 
prayer, but tn ibeir entire make-up, They derive 
pleasure more from within than from without. 

He visited Tabo Rabgyeling and Toling, where 
great Buddhist monasteries are to be found, lliere 
he studied Buddhist writing^ and has brought away 
with him 3,000 manuscripts. Some of the old 
writings whkh had been lost in India are still 

K reserved in TibeC and the Tibetans have written 
uge oommentaries on themt so that the original 
^meaning of those manusonpis U available. 

Another proof of Indian infiuences In Tibet was 
^the presence of frescoes depleting Indian life and art 


It has long been a painfully obvious fact to all 
dispassionate observers that those organisations 
which claim to protect the separate interests of 
communities divided by religion serve only the self 
interest of small coteries of exploiters of the religious: 
sentiments of their fellowmen. 

They have in the last few years set up ardfioial 
barriers against the attainment of national unity. 

They have encouraged a narrow sectarianism and 
intolerance which finds frequent expression in rlots^ 
and leaves a continuing trail of hatred and rancour. 

And they have been attempting to release such 
anti-social lonoes as would make any attempt at a 
wider synthesis of human culture meffecCive* 

It has been our hope that theso symptoms are buf 
the passing and irrelevant phases of a new ager 
struggling to be born. We have remained confident 
that in spite of the disruptive elements introduced 
into our body politic, the Inherent social affinities 
cannot tong remain obscured from the public mind. 

And in the expectation of this sanity asserting itself, 
we have been conteot to remam indiSerent to the 
antics of tbeae communal agitators who strut in 
the ^mpous authority of utifidaUy incubated 
organisatloas. 

But recently there has been a coalescing of 
reactionary forces, a defining of new and viobus 
attitudes and the development of fresh and dangerous 
approaches, to oommunal agitation that compet 
us to express our open abhorrence of such merheqs; 

And we congratulate Kandit JavaharlaJ Nehru on 
the courageous lead he has given in the matter. 

We agree with himp that all such as id the name of 
religion, caste or oommunity hold unholy truck witli 
the enemies of Indian freedom have to be opposed 
and fought. And we assure Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru of our support in bis war against the blind 
and rabid communaiists la ibis country. 

The following are the signatories of the manifesto: 

Mtsl Sarojini Naidu, blessrsi K, F, Narimaiv 
Bhulahhai J, Desat. fC M Munsht, A Breivi, 

Mrs. Perin D. S, Captain, Messrs. G, V, Dtshmukh. ,ar COITI 
A, S. Efulkar, Rajabally Patel, IVL C Chagla, Jal 
A, D, Naoroj^ P* A, Wadia^ Jayshukbl^ K. Mehtaj 
Mrs. LeeUvati IL Munshi, Messrs. Vaikunth tm 
Mehta, T, Nt Guidoi N. S Kardikcr, Motichand 
Kapadia, Y, K* Khadilker, Abidali Jaffisrbhai 
Mrs, UrmiU Mehta, Misa Sofia SjhuI, Messrs. Jabbec 
Al\ Abdul Rehman Uitha, Yu^ MebmUy* 
Umeshanker. Diicl^ Purushottam Tricu ru d aiv Hafii 
All Bahadur Khaq, Ganimisbanker Desai^^ M, IL 
Maaani,. Fhin» Bharuclw^ Kdd B* Bhanichq, T, - 5k 
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Vjrea, Jeenabhai Tosfai, D. R. Babf^ekerf Gimvint 
Kapabdia* MadanSjU Govtodlsl Plui« KL R. Vijavkai; 
AbdU Majid HaklcOi Sayed MUa-Uddin 

Harrisf Mir ShukruUah, P^rushottam Kjuij^ Manibhai 
Desal M. M, Mebta, H, M. Khakbar, iL Krbhna 
Menocv and K. D. Merchant 


ALL PARTIES CONFERENCE IN BOMBAY* 

After prolonged dTsciiiaion, repitseiitativea of 
dtEcrent political parties tn the Preaidenoyi who met 
on ‘Wedneaday evefimg- In the hall of the Bombay 
fVeaideocy Aa»ociation, Esplanade Road* Bombay, 
resolved to convene an all-India conference in the city 
to eirjprcaa disapproval of the proposals contained in 
the white Paper, and Ui formutate esaentia] mcdifica- 
tioni* About B 5 ^tlcfnen were present at the 
infer tna] meeting which waa presided ever by Sir 
Chunaalal SetalvadL It appears that although in- 
vitatinca had been iMued some ol the prominent 
Congressmenb they did i^ot Attend for acme reason or 
other. Some cC them, however* addressed letters to 
Che conveners sympathising with the object ct the 
meeting* which was to consider what steps should be 
taken to make dear the dissatisfaction of the country 
With the While Paper proposals* 

It Is learnt that Sir Chinianta] a tressed the 
necessity for holding a oonfcienDe of representatlvea 
of ail parties CO protest against the White Paper 
proposals, as revealed In the evidence of Sir Samuel 
Hoiue^ the Secretary of Stale for Indi^ before the 
Jouit Parliamentary Committee^ He could not 
understand why the Indian delegates did not cross^ 
eKamine the S^retary, gL 3 tate^ en certaia points 
affecting the best interests of the ^untry, 

A dtscussloti tben followed. Some advocated 
counCryrwide agitation before the report of the 
Jdint Parliamentary Committee was out; while others 
pointed out that in the event of their modifications 
being turned down, they should be prepared to take 
wttod^edim. 

Eventually, however, it was resolved to issue a 
statement ovec the signatures of those present at the 
meeting, calling an ‘Allplndia Conference in Bombay 
to make it clear to the Britbb Government and 
Parliament that the White Paper proposals with 
their Implications, as revealed m the examination of 
the Seorctaty of State; before the Joint Parliamentary 
Comniiitee, do not satis^ the country, and to 
formulate essential modifications/' 

The statement was signed amongst others by 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Govindrao Fradbmn, 
Mr* B* S. Kamat, Mr. Meyer Nissim, Mr, M, C* Chagla 
Mr, J.RPet!^ Mr.D.V. Gokbal^ Mr,V*N.DeBl> 
pande, Pirofeasor D. G. Karve, Mr. N. R. Wadia, 
Mr. D. G. Datvi, Mr, Jatnnadas Mehta, Mr, R, R. 
Bakhle, Mr. P, Kodanda Rao, Mr. K. Natarajan and 
Dr. G. V. Deshmukh, 

The meeting also appointed an executive committee 
with power tn co-o^, under the auspices of the 
Bombay Presidency Association, to give effect to the 
aforesaid resolutioa and to work out the details. 


Multfui Sweepepa* I>ematicle;~4)nfl seat 
for aweeperw on the ifunJclpal Coimcll, provi^ou of 
qiArtsTS for sweepers, assurance that heavy fines would 
not be on them and a deuiaud uat part time 

■weepers should noe be engaged when wholetioie 
eweepers are avallabla, these were the demand by m 
deputellon of the Multan sweepers on strike who wslt&il 
on the Chief Baecotive officer of the HuuicliiACty on 
Dec. 19. The next them was a c^h between eome 
petBona uewly engaged for cleaniDg the streets and the 
striking sweepers, bat the |>o€ce were eooa on the spot 
sud serious developments were averted. The total 
vahber «f strihera is 9C0 and today la the second day of 
thsMrikeL At • meetiiig the etrikeis decided not to 
resiane work unless their demands wec« gtantei 


COLOUR LINE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

'Die Pretoria oorrespondeot of tht writof - 

under date E)eoembcr 16 u*. 

Sbong ortticisni of Che way la which S Africa, 
treated rndian visltora of culture and good etaodingaa’ 
^infefiora^ and alUni* and a warning of tneVi table 
repercusvioni on tba attiludo of lodia toward tho * 
Union wore made by Mr, A* L Quresht tonday. He 
is a graduate of the Univeraity of London and has 
been awarded ■ ipcoiai reseaioh echotarihip by tb^ 
University Bureau cf the Briliali Empire for rural 
credit and market organisatba and has been rureished' 
with fetters of intfwuctioa by Lord Blediilo^ Go- 
vemor-Generel of New Zealand, to £ari Clait^on and 
General Smuts. 

Mr. Qureshi dioovered on hit arrival that he wae- 
not allowed to land in Durban till be bad aubmitted* 
to the reatrictiona Impoaed on coloured penooe 
entering tho Union. He wai prohibited frecn. 
joumcring la the train save in the compartment 
epecially reserved “for ooloured peraoni." He waa- 
refused admission to ctncmaa, holela and retUuranta*, 
He atatea that bo waa In all pubife oonvtyincea and 
plaoca of entertainmenC iriuaed ferreahment and 
carefully “segregated*' from contact with Europeana, 

Mr* Qureahi ended with a warning to S Afeloa. 
that coming political rt forma will give a atatua to 
India almost equal to that of Dommioni and the 
Indian Legislature would conalder Empire unity not 
from the Dritiab but from the Indian vicwpdnL 
The White population of S, Africa was only two^ 
mill Iona and the would find it difficult to defend her* 
self without the Army of the Empke. *1110 largesr 
army ia in India. So In order to defend SL Africa, 
agamat invaiion they need the sympathy of End la. 


NStfa OW TRE WEEK. 

a Hltidii Uovemenfc i— The 
Goverumsot of India hive no doubt that ths Btngar^ 
Govercor'i - estimatu that the tarrorist moremtnt wm 
>* esssutially a Hindu movement" Is an accurate nmi, 
declared Mr, Ballet, Homs Secretary la the CduncU oT 
gute while aniweriug Mr- jegdish Ftraaad, Bui he add- 
ed that the phrase had b«n quoted rroin so isofetad: 
BDUtence of his ExcfJlancyS speech iuatead of giving the 
passage ai a whota. 

Fvlson B«roi»lil In Ceylon It Ja Jearnt that, 
the appointment of m ipecial cooimittae to enquire into 
the quEStkms connected with prison leforffl has haen 
recooimSDded by the Executive Committee for Home 
AfTaira. The subjecta for oonsjdsration of the Gom- 
mittee en fairly eumprehenslve, coiuisHog fotir oUd- 
of the treatment of youthful qtffeoden, Impriionmtnt in 
Heu of fine, syste-n of release on parole of lang-tems 
pdeoner ■, aid on ditcharge and training of p-lfonera iia . 
indi^tryand agriculture* 

Pandit Jawahftrlssl on Fasotom ^Fandit 
Jawaharbd Nehni after thank ing the «es« lor givii^g 
publicity to his opinions states that na waa ahodied 
mi£h to read a rapert of a ao^called Ssterritir to 
Delhi to certain foreign visitors. Ha adds; ««Oiie thing 
I wish to cieer up and that li on my attitude towards 
coamnfnisnk Tha choke Ewfore' the wn-td to<day 
is one bflteeen nne form of coinnaifiiini and aoms form 
cf fascinn and I am all for the foniiar, that la, 
aommimism, 1 dalLke Fasciam intensely and Indeed 
do not thtok it is anything mors than a crude and’ 
lindiil effort to preserve tha capitalist order and;‘^' 
pf^^orre it at any cost. Then is no middle rosd 
between fascism and communisiiL One hu to cKoosa ‘ 
between tha two and 1 choose the cemmnmist ideaL 
la regard to the methods of apfaoach of this id«l. 1 
nay not agree with ererythtog that the erthodo*.: 
onanmnists have done* I thluk these mathods wUl^ 
have to adapt themselvto to ^chan^g eomS^ . 
and nwy in dHTerent cotortrie^ But 1 do think 

that the baric ideology of cofomnuam and fet n^ientifia.' 

totwpeUliM of Mriixy i< coeBd." 
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Indlati Empire Exhtbltlon: — Hd £»c«r 
a*DC 7 th* Gof «tior of tho Punjab, Sir Herbert Eitierson 
'ivUl tjpta in fjahm on Deceniber 31 Iht Indtan Emiiire 
Sschik^OD, which will oontioufl for amonith- Alaiost 
'AU the droviociaj Governments and lome ci the Indian 
-rtiitee nave taken ataDds in the exhihittoii anil over 
1/100 rtand* conotrucCed fer the eRbibitfcm have been 
^occupied by leading* Erma fjiom ell provinces* The 
■etalla are on the Jinea of the Wembley ERhibitfon. 

. An art gallery, a hall of acisnee and a central miisfluiii 
are among the main features of the eithifaitiom 
Aeoldextt In Cum bam Valley -^A shoeklng^ 
incident unheard of in the history of the Cumbum 
Vailay occurred on Baturday night when a hard of four- 
taan ekjphanti was found deaiT ficattsred {a a corn field, 
-al mated adjoiolng m mountain roresti in the vicLoitj of 
the Tannathlrarai Beserve in Lower Goodalore village 
dimits, FerlyakuUm Taluk. Tbe viLlagera observed the 
. tragedy next morning and were horified at the eight 
'«f huge tuskera lying prone in the sun-presunuDg them 
at first to be alive and sleeping, the ^Hagers oeand the 
animata with caution, fully armed- But they at^OQ 
dkcovered that all the lojniala were dead. It la belie ved 
tthat the unfortunate animals descended to the plains 
getting scent of ripe corn in the held but as the oern, 
which is known as the Klnikkiivaragu variety, it 
■ubject to a peculiar and dangeroiLS pest, in these 
parts; it is believed, the whole field must have been 
>i^ested with this pete and caused the death of the 
beasts. The authorities rushed to the spot yesterday 
and are takiog steps for the disposal of the remains 
including the ivory tusks of some of them. 

Mf. K- M. Dlunshl on the PpeBont 
Situation t*— In & statemtnt to the Fms^ Mr, K* 
Muothi says I find the country more weary than 1 
■thought it was. Evidently, insidious propaganda has 
4 m □ deetroying our sense EOlidarity; and defeatism, 
tnaequeradirrg as difTereuce of opinion, has eaten away 
■our wilt to. victory. I do not shaie the strange faaci> 
txetion which some of my valued friends and colleagues 
have for a formal meeting of the A- 3 - C. C- The forces 
which hold the fate of India in their grip at the present 
vnomont are So imponderable that fermu votes are mat 
tikely to work miracles. Those of ua-^nd I am one 
of them— who do not propose to offer Civil Disobedience 
for one reason or another, are, in my opinion, perfectly 
justified la devoting our Energies to activities we 
consider proper- But, the authority and prestige c| 
Mahatma Gandhi In the country atone stand between 
ILS and utter demoralisation and have to be mainUioed 
at aUccits. I have no doubt that in the course of 
4 ime Truth and STon-violence will adjust methods to 
-new conditions. 

Df^ Mehta >-Xhe Standing Committee 

of the Bombay Corporation decided by a ^rge majority 
to reinstate Dr Jivraj N. Mehta in Municipal Bervice as 
Dean of the £. M. Hospital and G. St Medical 
College This item was treated as confidential and was 
not open to the presa, but it » understood that there 
were three dissentients. The Qommlssloner placed 
before the tneeting e letter received by him from 
Dr. Mehta giviog mm assuiance of devoting his whole 
timoend artsntion. to hia work. The foUowiDg ia the 
tiKt of Dr. Mehta'a letter to the QofnmS&iianer;— 
-**WUh raferenca to my interview with you, I oadrely 
accept your view that before conaideiisg the qmtion 
ol my continuance la Municipal service, the gtnndisg 
Commiilee are entitled to demand on assurance 
that 1 shall devote the whole of my tune and attoation 
to earvlce ef the Corporatioii. 1 v^IlL not take part in 
Qut^de activities which m^ght interfere or le^toan 
interruption of those dutios- i aocordlogly undertake 
to observe the, orders underlying the Revenue and 
General Purposes Committee's resolutioD Ko. S€ dated 
July Ap and confirmed by the Corporation re^ution 
Hr* 5S9S dated September 16, lO'ld, and. not; to engage 
in aebtitiee forbidden by those orders. 1 request that 
this assurance on my p^ may be placed befeve the 
Btandtng Committee/* The Conuuittee accepted the 
^■suranci and resolved to reiostete Dr- Mehta. 


THE BAHE OF BABODAi LTD. 

Uudw the patonan oi snA larc«ty kmM »y Iba 

Oufwumant a£ E. H, lb« Uauavaja ut Oi iii iiii 

C BagUered tudw tba Bsrota Gampanliie HI at UBSft V 


Ham Onm— BOBODA. 


HvaBctiei a— Bombay, AhfBedabad, IVavaatl, Metaawiai 
Dabbel, 3ant, IN^ttad. Patae, Amirell, Bbaveacari 
fiklapHT, Kerjaq^ Kalol* ICadI, INrarlu, and Fort Oldu. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED - 
CAPITAL PAIEVUP 
RESERVE FUND 

DlBECTOBa: 


Ra. boi,ofteeo 
* 30,00,000 
„ 00,73,000 


Air LalubbaJ Samaldai^ KL, C.LE., CChalfoun). 

Sbefb Durgepfoaed Abambbupfsaad Loakarl, (MQl 
Agent, Ahmedaliad. J 

Bbaakarnia Vlttaafdu MeliU, Eaq., M-A^ IXA 
Ma]:urlal M, iCantovOla. M. A., CAieot TboMabu'ala 

MlUa Co., ttiL, Bamda,) 

Mr- Otrdliaflal Do ^ebhal Putlcli, BJL, U-B., Barodo, 
Rai Rstoa Btaallal Dojlbbal Amin, a A, M. 5- C. 

Agent, Alambte Cbemlcal Wenu Co-, Ltd-i 


Aeth Pvaoeukliljal Malatlal - (Aliomcic MlUa, LtA 
Abmcdabed.) 

Cot, K. Shiv Ref Atagb, BwA., [NaUi Dewao, Banda. 
iHr, N, M. Miaz[i]iidar:i CMeairai Tata Aana^Ltd* Boiubayij 


oimBmn* DRTosn* ACoouifi?a 

WHb etiBal: Inm UHtb April 10^, InRnet en dally balanaH 
beta Ba, SOO to Ba. 1*00.000 arUl ba allowai at L pee sent pm 
anoesa and on suma ow Bw XfiO/tOQ by spaelal airas^s- 
menL Ho Lutacaft wMob doa< ut mna E*. 6 pet baU;- year 
otU be sUowed* 

nXELD DEFOSITA. 

BaoaSnfl lot boi or ihotl poriodtf on barms wfaJab poay be 
amertainid do ap^eatioa. 


LOAHS, OVSIBDBAIT3 AHD CASH OBEPim 


Tbe Baob granta aoooinmodaliflii on. bona i te be ornsKed 
sgalna apfrtoed toinzlUeB- 

Tbi Bank undtHabca on beball td Ite ocmaUttianta tbe aata 
OiuMy of Staaxm and Seowilbw arvl tba eoUaoUon of divldaoda 
and Istetort tbeteon ; tb also underiabm the sale at^ ponhaee <A 
Qownuxtnt Taper and aU daaaripUoDa oi Bank aa modoraU 
ebaTgOi puHoolua ol wbJeb may be Leamit on appUaaUao, 

gAYXHaa bahk Dsposisa, 


Uepcalta tmalvadl and tale ot Intomfe on Savliige Bank aeaoouta 
aod Savlnp Bank dapoait aMounW bee boon zwiwed at i| pm 
ftom lit Howmbar Uisa^ Eolm » ai^UeatloB. 

O. E. BAHDLK, 
Beneral Umeagtir. 


THE SCLNDU 5T£4M NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, UM1T£D. 


Fothnightly oaUlngs botweea 
Bombay, Koraobi and Colhatu, 
Burma calling at GoUe Tutfcoiia, 
Colombo and other coast poita 
aooofding to demand. 

For Freight sod otbei putkulara apply to* 

NAEKOTAM MORARJEE R Ccw 

Ayenfi* 

SatUma House. Bl, Spiott Rood, BeUaid Eitot^ 
ID-lMi* Bombay- 
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lilE BANk OF INDlAj LTD. 

Cart»bUa1i«47^ a«pt#mlMP 
nmoKM^TiD mnmm tsm ooKPum &ai 
?i OP ISSl, 

HEm omcBi 

ORIENTAL BdLDINGSi 20mi. 

.BtJLLTON EXCaAHGB, 

BbellC Hemim St, JSatMj. 
AHMEGAJBiLiK 
BANDHA. 

Bruchs ^ CALCOTTA. 

BAA A BAZAR, CALCUTTA. 
POOKA, 

RAJKOT- 
&UAAT. 

Capful Subectilied Ba. 2,00,00,000 

Cvpltal Called up » 1,00,00,000 

Reaerpe fund „ 1,00,00^000 

London Agents s— TLs Westminster Bsnkt Ltd. 

CUEILENT DEPOSIT AOCOUNTSL 
inleiest si alEcnRil os diulf b^tincee fiom Ei, tOO to 
Eii 1/^0^000 @ IX par umnm. laterett os fasluiCM io 
taeooa ot Be. L/}D,DOO lUowed oa}j bj ftpecul unDgemeot. 
Ho credit wiQ be gifcm m lecoonti for isteteit uncnustiiig 
to Ie» thuL Ks, 0 pet balfleu. 

f lAED DEPOSITS 

Oepodts us reoeifed fixed fer one feu or for ihori 
period at met of intenat wbich ceo be ucettalaed oe 


* Suinga Benk ■ooocmti opeaed on ftTounble tenus 
Hulee on epplketiotu' The B^nk scti u Biocutor uid 
Trwtea oodor Willa ud Settlcmeitta usd midectalLai 
Thtfteo btuioett gctieExlLj, Rules oisf be ohtiiaed on 


^e Bulk gsiota ■coainiiiodiituai of terms to bt 
SEtisged eauntt epprored seeaii^, 

LOANS, OVBBDRAFTS AXX) CASH C&EUlTa 
Tbo Bank imderttkes oa behsir of Hs Conatitaeols tbe 
mit coetody of Sbires mad SecuHtin tod tbe coUectioa of 
dividend end Eoteiest tbereotib It ebo nndenekes tbe tcelc 
end ptonehste ofGovenuDCiit imfer end ell descripiioai of 
stock et modeiete chutes penjcolue of wbicii mtf be bed 
On ft 

Ap Gp GBAT, 


YOU GAIN 

Much more than Tvhat you spend. 


TRY OUR WORLD-RENOWNED 

Htank Nlgrah Pills 

Rupee One , Z2 Plll«p 

THE LEADING T0>UC OF THE DAY, 

They imre conatipatioii, brainfag 
-For full Particulais ask for a copy of 

« Kam Shastra ^ 

sent gretia and Post-free 

The Atank Nlgrah Pharmacy. 

j anui ugap^Katlii A wuce 

BoVBtT Ofihjis — SALBADET l BOAD. 


THE 'BOMBAY PROVIKITAL r,. 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD: . 

BUS omoBi «pfl»spM^nK bmh» 


ICend 
Te 


<Diitrtct 

Ct>Utftct 


5«tan> 


Koffsriecn ilMstM Aka 


5bevte» t * 

Aluntditeta^ , m X 

BhlveAdl (puirtee Tbenek 
Pelfties' \ m m \ 

Kelyee I m p k 

AUy| CDietrfct 51tolepar> 


.D1RBCT0H3 

StiOeenils] y.lfshte, E^OJAL. 

Nfr lAlDbksI Baosidike, £1, 
MsdbmiiH D, Ihmaiwnvft 


Vtuien (IMetirtid AbM 
dekeeV' 

DkMte (DUtftet W«i« 



FnL T. 0. Eslt, 

a. K 

V* Y- O^red, nia., 

B, 0, B*Jskii1iMdr, 

V, a EjetmftiewKa, HHp 
a a QandU, Bmirip 
lUo Bftbsdm aT, ^ 

7. L, Ushte, Xiiq, 


a G. SAds^e. 

0. P. HnifduewiLfi K«q^ 

Ck S. nend hsT, Ernim 
A Ip Apts, Ea^, 

tWbr PeMj « 

1 PSroaiTB And Cor nt jMr ftud sbottw of laa|v pertod^ 
«isai*wGWU Belts ecd elktr peiikttiKii j»sy tie 


•tp UP R* ie»eAf«« 


S. GUBBEKT ACOOUMTS irpmA lor OHpmHfs 
BasitUts and IndlvldesU^ InlHl li sUowafle AeUf bsluw 
Bol eipMJni Bii l/N>^fiOQ. 

9, BA7IKG9I BANK DEPOSITS en eMsM end lalnfl 

{■Id aie| wetnr- ' — 

WobtalnidlBiDi I 


4. Dntia enlwiad. 


kt ke 


Tb* Bftnk fluiM aulv nglileted CloHipmWft Bottal* |» 
Uia Bkmbeir PHldtOBj, on tha MHEnnoodAlilDi ot Ihi BMWni, 
OtH^Un BeoloUaiiL Pteridtoor. 

A, lAaemsbeneiidllilfHiitlaF^bf e Aaa rf Intonmlie 
AaoDOntuili and TWUlT ty e Speilol 0ov«fikiMit iadikm 
Qt»Tlnlf italnmiiilt of Aoenotel intlllae, u» ppblLiballft lae 
" fhnnW Gmviyinmt Ouillt,” 


TUBUBTH U UXHTA, 

UnniglBi Dlmtfl, 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 


^HE outright payment of the lEieuranoe 
money to the iridoir or children fn 
oue lump sum ii, s greet mieukie* To 
apply a real teit you woiild only aek. 
youreelf how ,yoiir wife would Invcit f uoh 
a stun ^now without any help whatever 
from you, Tbe woman has been ^All 
tbe Wife and Mother " la Bt^ulppod lo- 
th vest and eefeguard funis dcslgnei to her. 
ramllj*! protoedon for many yearsw 
Tboreferc take advantage of 


lpatidar.com 


OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN* 

F!sr/^tfihtt ^ariieulan U 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR 
AND 

TRUSTEE CO., LTDl. 
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The rShahabad Cement 6oinpanv» Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India, In use on die Frinc]|ial- 
Railways in Southern India^ Government and other important works. 



MINAR 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 23 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 
Wiilrs* Priildafifly And MjyMrt H. f. H. Ihi HlrAiii*« OomlnloiiAt ft-,* Doocaae 

B£ST & COh LTD.I AtUDlN & SONS, RASHID IU10D4DAD S Cai 

MAllSAt, SBCITKDABABAP. UH, Camt, FdOltAt 

The Shahabad Cement Comoanv, Ltd. 

“BOMBAY HOUSE" BOMBAY, 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies* 
Mag^azlne. 

PUBLISEIEO ONOEIB TWO MOBTUa. 

Bditediol^y in du iutawiti ol tha Womwi «l 
br Mbs. K, Siiramvioasni M. a., Haniogtnu 
J&oa4i Qbetpctp Mairas. 

El. A. f , 

' fiabsariptka (iadndiag Poitsgfi), 

laUad B S 0 

n „ ,u 4 0 0 

(Subdoriban ind Oontribotuai ergejidf n«d*d). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing vlth Soctalp Eemtemlei 
Political and Efellglona Prohletne, 

PUSLISHSTI WHBKLV* PHIOSaA.NNJUB« '' 

iijtntial Subtenjptim s ihlonJ^ Ri, ^ 

F&rmgfi, JO*. Fmt JrtM, 

Subscnptioni ind *E other Qommufitfatioai 
■hcmLO bo iddxossed ifr— 

THE MANAGER, 

The Gtienilaii, 

HoQARia Fusa, Mount Bead, 
MADEASt 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN realpatidar.com 

FOB TEE OUBE OF 

Cold, Cougl^ Headachos, Ehouimtisin^ SwoUingi and all other 
kinds of Aches and Fsina. 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 


BOMBAY 


UADRAS. 
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THE, INDIAN SOeiAL REFORMER. 
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NOTICE ^-Editors of newspapers and correspon- 
^ dents are requested to address all e^clianges and 
communlcatioiis to this of lice to Kamakshl liouso^ 
,A Oandra^ Bombay 20^ as the office of the Indian 
■ Social Reformer has been removed to Baadra* 

NOTES 

The 'White Paper Scheme: — Speakin^^ at the 
Liberal Federation in Madras on Thursday, 

’ Mr* C, Ya Chintamani declared (according to 
the report iti the free Pre$s Journal ) that he 
would rather go on with the present constitution 
and carry on an agitation for a reformed and 
genuine self-government until a propitious day 
arriyes, than put up with the mongrel constitu- 
tion proposed under the White Paper scheme 
which, in Disraeli^s words, is ‘organised hypo« 
cris/i ** I hold that we are nearer the day of 
ewaraj if the White Paper scheme is dead® 
It may surprise the Secretary of State for India 
to know how many men there are in this 
.country,- of tempjecamentaUy moderate Tiews, 
who share Mr, Chintamani's opinion. We our- 
edves have been astonished at ajmost identical 
words being used by some aggressively anti-Non- 
co-opcratlon veterans. If the White Paper 
scheme is not wanted tn British India, it Is even 
*-.Jess wanted by the people of Indian States 
as it completely ignores their existence. The 
Princes are not keen about it either, though 
they may not be able to keep out of it as matter 
of policy, A section of the Muslim Intel- 
ligeotsia^ a growing one, has definitely pronounc* 
^ ea against tt. It Is fairly safe to say that the 
^ proportions^ friends of the White Paper in 
this country is less, both' quantidvdy and qualL 
tatively, than that of people who will not have 
it in its present form. When this becomes clear 
to the British public, the opposition which is 
already strong may be able to defeat the Bill, 
should Government persist in going on with it. 
There is also the possjbiUty that the- National 


Government may cease to exist^ln the- next two 
or three months as its record has been a veiry . 
poor one. The chances of Mr. Chintamaai’s 
wish being realised is by no means negligible. 

Business and Politics s— In an interview pub- 
lished in the Times t^f India on Thursday ,Sir 
Pheroze Sethna who was a member of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Cdnstitu. 
tional Reform observed with reference to the 
agreement between Bombay and Lancashire Tex- 
tile interests recently concluded; “There was 
not the slightest doubt in the minds of the other 
delegates and myself that had it not been for the 
settlement arrived at in Bombay between the 
Lancashire Delegation and the Mlllownera* 
Association, Bombay, we would have met with 
very strong opposition from those witnesses 
who represent^ the Manchester Chamber' of 
Commerce and other alHed bodies when they 
appeared before the Joint Select Committee.® 

This, of course, is not a defence of the Agree- 
ment on its merits. But -it Uvalnablo as an 
illustration of the falsity, of the tag that business 
and politics are separate and should ’be kept 
apart. The Bombay Agreement was ih effect 
a bargain between Lancashire and Bombay,^ 

Bombay agreeing to certain concessiona and 
Lancashire in return mitigating its oppo- 
sition to the White Pajser PTan, -This 
may or may not be good in itself- but it was 
surely outside the scope of the Millowftets' 
Association and it U pertinent to ask if ‘^ley 
undertook this extraneous ^res^nsibitity of 
theif own free will.. British bteer Makers 
ace desirous of securing certain concessbns 
in the Indian market. Other British manu- 
facturers may come fenrward making simi- 
lar claims. Their support or opposition 
may be quite as important as that of Lancashire. 

Would the Textile Agreement be taken as a pre- 
cedent ? Would It not be a mor^ simple arrange- 
ment to undertake to pay a lump sum every 
year to Great Britain as' suggested by -SirftL ■ 
Visvesvaraya two years ago In lieu of nimierous ST- CO ITI 
concessions the cumulative effect of which It is 
impossible to fathom now f These are 'question a 
pre-eminently for the polvdeian, that U, a 'man'’ 
trained to weigh questions not 'only; with 
reference to their immediate effects on, the "bkd-^ 
In^tho-hand-is-worth-two-it^the-buSh principle 
but with reference to their bearir^ on surround - 
ir^ Gircuiustanc^ and future possibiliUe^ With 
Sir Piiiroze Sethna we deprecate personal attacks 
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on iodivicluBls, wbo happened ta bm m haod is 
the ae^aUatiofia.- 

Ideals aod Pracilce :*The fotlowlng- from 
Mr, Winston ChuichUl*s "Worid Crisis" 
(voAi^e iMie, page li) the answer to 

our query in the leading' article last week; 
** What did the Tliugs do which the Chiisdan 
natiDna did not do in the last war 7" Recount- 
ii^ the measures adopted by both sides to secure 
v^toiy, including efforts to starve whole nations 
witho^ repaid to a?c or scIh MrJ Chiuthill coa- 
cliides; When all was over, Torture and Can- 
uihalisni were the only two expedients that the 
civilized^ scieotlhct Christian States had been 
' able (D deny themselves : and these were of 
doubtEiil uCilily * . If Hinduisoi is to be depicted 
as a degraded faith because the ^ugi wor« 
shipped Kali before undertakli^ their nefarious 
exp^tSons; Christianity cannot escape condem* 
nation for blessing the banners of the armies 
in the war. You may compare the ideals of 
religions oi their actual' resets on the people 
who profess them. In the former casie* you will 
find that every religion emphasises one aspect 
of Truth and is supreme in so doing, Chris- 
tianity stresses Gods love, Islam, God’s power 
and Hinduism, His immanence. aU together 
are needed to give a whole view of the Coantc 
principle and purpose. It is therefore that a 
pereon who knows only his own religion iff' apt 
to-^be intolerant of others. If you insist on 
judfgiog religion hy its effect on those who 
proiess them, you will find that every peopk fall 
far short of Sts ideals^ It has neoessartly to be 
so. ** If a man*s reach does not exceed his 
grasp what is Heaven ior 

TherRevlvdl of Indiaa, Mas!ci--One of the 
' most msriced futures of the time Is the vigorous 
tnovemjent for the revival of music in all parts 
’ pf Ihe countty; The movement is particidarly 
strong in South India wjiich has a distinct 
system of its own* Sir C, V, Raman the eminent 
^ Indiad physicist, presided at a Conference oi 
musicians held in Madras and made an impor- 
tant speech,^ He contrasted the status of music 
in social ' lis some years ago with what itl^ 
since come to be. For many years, he said, 
the art of music had to take a hack seat In the 
;sodal scd£ Th^lovefof music and musical 
artisfes* were classed along with domestic ser- 
vant 3 *and even with a lower type of people* They 
rededed further and further from society with 
the result thaf no respectable man or women 
would think'of devoting himself Or herself 
to musics Things were a little better today, 
he acknowledged, but b . t^lng the causes 
for"' the impraveinent h&; /overlooked the 
important movement against the uautch g^ 
and d^vadasi customs carried on by social 
refoniiein for over fo^ years in the teeth, 

the ^ly years, of much contumely. The 
assimilation of the gixxl points ' la Western 
music which Sir C. V, Raman recommended has 
been attempted trifii a measure of success, more 
in Bengal th a n ia other parts jif' the country* 
In this and other ways, ufany good and some 
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d^bgmusp Bengal has, been \tii pioocer. Sir 
CL N, Ramaa said that there was some affinity 
between Science and Music. The scientist and 
the musician are both apt to forgel themselves 
in their creative moods. There is also a: 
difference. Thft musician, it has been said, 
makes out of three sounds not a fourth souEid 
but a star. But the scientist is tied down to hb 
medium. The mocaent he transcends it, he Ceases 
to be a Boientlstp 

The Ssd&l Csnfereocs i — We publish ebewbera 
extracts from the welcome address of 
Mr. Kfishuaswanu Atyar, Chairmau ^'of tbe^ 
Reception Committee, to the delegates assembled 
at the Social Reform Conference at Madras, 

Mr, Kriahnaswatni Aiyar has taken a detached 
view of the many problems confronting ref mm 
workers and has pointed out what he considers 
to be the best method of carrying on the work* 

Thiuu ^hout his address he lays particular atrtsa^ 
on the importance of caution and moderation. 

He has in particular struck a warning note 
against the dangers of claiming special privilegea 
for castes which have ia the past suffered from 
disabilities. Mr* Krishnaswami points out that . 
the political movement hai indirectly advanced 
the cause of social reform. HU appeal, how- 
ever, for enlarging the concept of sociat reform 
is scarcely necessary for even a cureory study - 
of the proceedings of earlier conferences: will 
show that the term was used in its largest 
Mr, KrUhnaswaml belongs to the light wing d£ 
social reformers and his views on the barda 
Act will meet with strong opposition from 
those who have all aloi^ demanded more 
drastic legisUtion. His faith ^n an ultimate- 
compromise with SanatanUts ” Is scareely* 
justifi^ by recent events in connection* with 
the anti'-tintouchability movement, i 

Russia and thi Vaticao t— Writing in its I^e ' 
of I>ecembef 9* the Oigan of 

the British Commonwealth Land Party, fcfera 
Co recent reports that the Soviet Government 
are prepared to chan^ their anti-religious policy 
‘‘at the behest of the United States of America 
and the Vatican," If there have Jbceo luch^ 
reports they have uot- appeared in the newspaper ' 

In India, One of the stock argi^nte against 
Communist tbeofy has beeu that it alms at tlia 
abolition of rellgioa and if Russia demongteatef. 
that diere is place both in the Commumst State 
and In the Communist society few religion It would 

f o far towards repovlng exiating t^judieea, 
uch a move would imply that the antlrefiguMis ar.com 
aspect of the Bolshevik movement was merely 
a temporaiy phase in Russlaa poUtici strildr^y 
to the NazTs anti-jewish policy in 
Germany, ^ ; 

Commerdal Printing 
Press have sent us as a New Year gift dbpiea 
of their Pocket Diary, Weekly Calendar and 
Desk Calendar. These articles of daily use are 
neatly got up and ooav^ eome idea of the clear 
printii^ done at the press, ^ ^ 
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re SELF GOVERNMENT AND 
SOCIAL REFORM- 

* Sir Hari Sln^h Gour made a very important 
'speech at the women’s College^ Nagpur, on the 
32nd Deoemben We are imfebted to the Daify 
Nms of that dty for a full summary of It* 
Sir HaH Singh is a scholar and an author of 
diatmction. As a member of the Legislative As* 
sembly he has atriveii hard to get laws passed to 
improve the positbn which women occupy in 
In^n Eodely. His best known contribution so 
far is the amendment to the Special Marri^e 
Act doing away with the obnoxious declafatton 
requiring the repudiation of belief iti any 
of the old leli^ons as a condition precedent 
to the registratjon of a marriage under that 
-Actf Sir Hari Singh intended his amendment 
to take the place of the Special Marr- 
iage Act. But^ owing to the opposition 
of the other communities which feared that 
the amendment would be an infiwGment 
.of their personal laws. Sir Sink’s 

amending Bill came to be limited to the Hindu 
communityp Many I^du maniages have taken 
place under Its provisions which include aU the 
incidents of a monogamous marriage^ His 
attempt to make divorce an incident of a 
marriage contracted under the old Hindu law 
^ has failed. In his speech at Nagpur Sir Hari 
Stngh confided to his audience that his public 
life has been devoted to the cause of women be* 
cause he felt that the progresa of India depended 
' on their advancement and that without itp India 
would have no hopes for the future. Sir Hari 
Singh Gour has all along worked independently 
of political or party organisation and the position 
which he occupies in public life is entirely due 
to his ability and determ inatioxi. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour has served in tbe Round 
Table Conference at all its sessions. This is 
the first time that a member of that body has 
explained the necessity of political reform 
fiom the point of view of social reform* ** When 
1 went to England/* he said^ told the Britishers 
that the one great drawback of a foreign 
C^vernment Is that they cannot go ahead m 
socH reform. Because the Government b 
merely a coUector of taxes and disburser of tbe 
same* It b* therefore, utterly impossible to make 
any substantial headway in questions of social 
reform which may require money and would 
require in any case a greater oiganisation than 
the people of India are able to have at the 
present moment It is for that reason that I am 
a staunch bdiever in the principle of responsible 
government in the country, and 1 hope that the 
men and women of India demand this with one 
voice,* Sir Hari Sln^ was emphatic that 

G ovindal auton<Hny will not help social reform, 
e wants social tegblation to be made a Central 
subject and that the Central Legislature should 
have the right to initiate social legislatioa te the 
whde Gountry* * If you leave it to Ffoviodal | 
Governments,* he went on to say, no advance 


would be made* As the local bodies are afraid 
of teixing the people for the purpose of inAno- 
ducing free and oompulaory education ana^ng al 
classes, they will be equally afraid of mtioduo- 
ing a targe measure of social fegblatioii which 
might better the condition of women in this 
oountiy because they would also b^ afraid of 
the position of die sterner sex of the Province,* 
The aiita^omsm which Sir Hari Sin^^ 
assumes be^een men and women in matters 
of social legtsUtion does not exist, as 
women then^ves, Dr, Muthulak^mi Reddi 
amongst them^ have repeatedly stated in 
public Iti and outside India, Even if it 
did, surely it will make Itself felt as much 
in the Central as In Provincial L^bla(ure& 
The real reason for according a concurrent 
power of social legislation to ^e Central b tht 
imperative need to secure uniformity of social 
progress, which b the essential basis of nation- 
hoc^^ in all Provinces, Some Provinces and 
States are more advanced in social ideas than 
others and if the Central Government alone is to 
have the right of initiating social reform iegis- 
lation, it may wellbe that the pac« of pfogress 
would be retarded. The Provinces should be 
encouraged to take the lead and the concurrent 
power of the Centre Is needed to co-ordinate their 
activities and achievements and to check retro- 
grade tendencies on the part of any of them. 
Sir Hari Singh is right in holding that an 
adequate representation of women in the Centr^ 
Legblalore is essential to forw^d social legis- 
latLon. Sir Hari Singh sees in the unanimoug 
opposition of women to have the communal 
principle introduced in their representation^ a 
great hope for Indian nationalism. 

Sir Hari Singh recently visited Japan and he 
agrees with Sir Lalubhai Samaldas whose 
impressions of that country have been published 
in a book which we recently uoticed, that the 
position of women in Japan la less favourat^ 
than that of Indian women. Except in respect 
of free and compulsory education which has 
made great strides among women as amo[^ 
men in Japan* Japanese- women are at a dls*- 
advantage as compared with their Indian 
sisters. They have not the franchise and their 
property rights are even less than th^e of 
women in this country. But the right of 
voting means little where there is want of 
editcation and property rights concern only a 
small section of the people in all oountriea. 
Notwithstanding that Indian women enjoy tbe 
franchise on the same conditions as men, the 
prevailing illiteracy among them and the social 
custems of purdah and early marriage togetl^^^ 
constitute a grievous obstade to their giowtb 
and development and consequently to their contri- 
bution to national progress. Sir Hari Singh 
Gcmr seem to be not without hope that the 
qC view which be and hb friends placed before 
the l^und Table Conference, may receive con^. 
deration in the. final proposab during their 
passage through Parllaiiient, Amid^ tbe^ae- 
ral pcsskubm about the outcome of the Coaf^ 
fence, It b pkasant to have thb ray of optumsia. 
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THE fNDlAN CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE ACT- 

We arc grateful to the Reverend I'L A Popley for 
his valuamc contribution on this subject In the 
Retortner of 25th November last. It is an intercotn- 
munal and humanttarian problem that has been raised 
by the pe^juHar working of the penal Section 68 of 
Act XV of 1872 against Hindu priesis and others of 
the Depressed class in the Madras X^rcstdency, No 
Christian missionary is better fitted, if wo may 
respeothiily say so, than this much-esteemed friend of 
all classes in South India to help them to a clear 
understanding and fair adjustment of the conflicting 
factors involved in this problem, U is participation in 
this question Js therefore gfadly welcome at this j 
juncture although he does not, apparently, fed dis^ i 
posed to favour our earnest plea for the total aban- ! 
donment of the pro^ecutton policy of Chrjjitian f 
Missions. Now that a month has clasped without 
further comment by any one dse, it may be safely 
assumed that his view of the matter represents 
accurately the considered view of atl clergymen in 
responsible charge of Christian interes's in this 
country. 

Onr good friend, the late lamented Dew an Bahadur 
Paul Appasami, M.A , LL.B,, of happy memory, in 
prep 1 ring hi a valuable ha^ndbook on 'The Law 
Applicable to Christians in India'' for the National 
Christian Council, could only think of two grouiid-S 
for his belief that the prosecution of Hindu and 
Moslem priests under Section 68 had been re illy 
contemplated by the framers of the Indian Christian 
Marriage Act. 'This was intended/’ according to 
him, “to prevent a Christian wife from suffering by 
the Hindu or Mahomedan husband exercising his 
privilege of taking other wives superseding his 
Christian wife and depriving lier and the children 
of their rights of inheritance under the Indian 
Succession Act (Page 72).” Two additional reasons are 
now suggested to give a moral basis to those 
prosecutions. They are necessary and indispensable, 
we are told, because the marriage of a Christian 

g irl with l lindu ritual is null and void under the 
hristian Marriage Act and carries witli it the 
disastrous consequences to her of an invalid marriage, 
and also because Christian girls are forced by 
their Christian parents often against their will 
into a Hindu marri^ige during their minority. 

Now, If the Madras interpretation of the scope of 
Section 68 I>c correct, a Hindu priest would deserve 
punishment equally whether he administers the 
Hindu ritual to a Christian female or to a Christian 
male. The Coimbatore case in which he was con- 
victed for the latter oifence is an illustration in point. 
But neither the reasons given by Mr. Paul Appasamt 
nor these now advanced explain what dire conse- 
quences to the Christian male were souglit to be 
averted by the legislators by prosecution under 
Section 68. This seoous gap in the explanation ex- 
poses the fallacy of the juBtifioati on and 

discloses the real basis of the prosecutors' zeal as 
being a religious one. Leaving aside this aspect of 
the question, however, it will be found on cxamlaation 
that not a single one of the reasons given holds good 
even for the limited purpose for which they are put 
forth, namely the protection of the rights and freedom 
of Christian girls. 

To understand the problem without bias, one mu.st 
bear in mind that what the pro-pros ecutionists object 
to is not the marriage of a Christian girl or woman 
with a Hindu as such, but her marriage with llindu 
'rituah They have no objection If the same ITindu 
person is married to her by registration under the 
Chri stain Marriage Act though the ceremony does 
not convert him into a Christian and although the 
validity of such mixed marriage has been declared 


questionable even under the Act by no less a jurist ^ 
than Sir V. Bh ashy am Aiyangar, Fierce ’ antagonism 
however is aroused in their breasts and becomes 
deadly if the selfsame couple marry with Hindu 
ritual ! Why ? It cannot bo because the marriage is 
null and vend under the Christian Act, which should 
not matter so long as It is valid under some other law 
of the land. It can only be accounted for by the fact 
that the ceremony usually adopted by Hindus is 
obnoxious to Christian religious sentiment, and* what 
is worse from the ministerial point of view, it ha» 
also the legal effect, among the Depressed classes of 
the South espeoially, of making the Christian bride a 
Hindu, even where the marriage was not preceded 
by a formal ceremony of conversion, as in M nth n S ara i 
versus Masilamani (33 M, 34S). 

Ill none of the criminal cases launched undtT 
Section 6S was the validity of such marriage as a 
Hindu marriage impugned either by the prosecutors 
or the High Court- Mr. Paul Appasami, who was a 
learned lawyer and judge, uowliere went the length of 
saying that it was no marriage because It was per- 
formed in breach of the Christian Act. On the other 
hmd he alway.s took care to speak of the woman so 
married as a wife, even ^vhile he sought to justify the 
pimiabment of her Hindu priest. The question of 
validity of a marriage must be left to the Civil Courts 
to decide in any case of actual dispute, especially 
when it was contrasted by the parties voluntarily and 
by a ritual of their own choice. Conscientious public 
workers, whether CLiristian or Iltndij, would serve 
humanity better by refraining from cavil in such 
matters and by giving full credit for wisdom to the 
legal maxim swnipcr pratsutniiur prQ matrifftonis^ 
upon which Mr, Appasami himself had to fall 
back in the last resort in defence of the validity 
of mixed marriages solemnized by CJiristian 
Marriage RogistraTS contrary to the personal law 
of ilmdus. We agree with him that *rif two parties 
have beSri married according to die form which they 
regarded ns applicable to themselves and have lived 
together as man and wife, the courts would hesitate 
n great deal before holding the marriage inv^alii** 
(Page 75}. This applies with greater force to marriages 
performed with Hindu ritual, which has been heid^Dy 
the Madras High Court to unify the religion of both 
parties so as to bring their marriage under the gene- 
ral permissive rule of Hindu law. But supposing for 
argument that Hindu ritual would make it an Invalid 
marriage, what right has any one to punish them by 
criminal action for choosing it, when they cannot be 
punished under the law even if they choose to live 
together w'ithout any ritual ? 

This brings us to the double plea of conserving 
monogamio rights for the wife, and securing favour- 
able inheritance rights under the Indian Succession 
Act for the widow and her daughters- It was in 
hitting upon this secular ground for justifying their 
very natural Christian displeasure against the 
scapegoat Hindu priest that Mr. Paul Appasami and 
those who took the law from him fell uneonscioualy 
into a strange confusion of thought and did Ies 3 
than justice to themselves and to the intelligence of 
the public* They could very properly hav'e said 
a Christian woman would be wise to marry only a '' 
Christian man and have her marriage solemnised in 
accordance with the procedure prescribed by the 
Christian Marriage Act, because she w'ould then be 
safe from the risk of bigamy by her husband (so long 
as he remained a Christian) and would enjoy as his 
widow along with her daughters the superior rights 
of inheritance given by the Indian Succession Act 
(if he remained a Christian till his death). But the ^ 
argument which they found it necessary and plausible 
to urge against the Hindu priest was quite difTerant, 
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Ic implied that it £i th« Hindti rituel that affect- 
ed the rights t4 a Chrisdari woman marrying a 
Hindu; and thatp if only be married him by 
registration before ft ChrtstUn Marriage Keglstrari 
she would run no dsk of being superseded 
subsequently by a co-wUe and would also secure 
for herself and her female children the right of 
ihheritmg to him at his death according to the rules 
of the Indian Succession Act We sincerely wish 
It were a true reading of the law. Part V of the 
Indian Christian Marriage Act would then have 
filled a large part of the gap that now yawns between 
the Sptxiai Marriage Act of 1872) even as at 
pfesent amended and a general civil marriage 
Lw which Is the desideratum of the new age 
in India. But such' unhappily is not the case. 
The assumptions underlying the argument are 
absolutely unfounded in law. It is me person^ 
law of the Hindu that dominates the situation not 
the ritual. There is nothing in the Indian Christian 
Marriage Act which takes away the polygamous 
"privilege'' of a Hindu marrying under it or which 
abrogates the Hindu law rule of inheritance 
governing bis property In favour of the Indian 
Succession Act (vide the Refentur of 22nd Dec, 
1908, iSth Tune 1520, Page 6551 I7th Nov. 1928, 
page 182; 27th April 1929( page 548t llth Oct. 1930, 
page 88^ Ist Nov. 1980, page UQ; 22nd Nov. 
1930, page 189; Slat Feb., 1931, page 89Bj 
28th Feb, 1931, page 412; I6th May 1931, page 
504.) 

To insist on Caking off the head, as It were, of the 
poor Hindu priest under the cotout of such iiluso^ 
grievances al though he deceived none about his 
faith and offered his services to none but those who 
preferred and solicited his ritual with open eyes, and 
to use his supposed guilt under Section 68 as a lever 
for hauling up and hanging as his ‘^abettors'' the 
Christian offenders of the church and their Hindu 
relations for whose punishment through the erlminat 
courts the Act Itself has made no provisic»\— this 
might reasonably strike any mind, which is free from 
communal and credat pTe-conceptionSi as purposeless 
inhumanity and cruel disregard of individual freedom 
and unnatural twisting and misuse of the criminal 
law. But there Is a further reason suggested to 
justify the prosecutions. It is that they are 
necessary for preventing Christian parents from 
fofcirg their minor daughters against their will into a 
Hindu marriage, that is. into a marriage with Hindu 
rites. We shall deal with it, if possible, in another 
Issue. 

K, R. 

HINDU LAW REFORM. 

(By J. Chinn a Dural) 

The principlesi of Hindu Law were enunciated 
more than three thousand years sgiv It is indeed a 
matter of joy and pride to every Indian that Indian 
Intellect and Indian talents had the vision and 
wisdom to produce a set of rules and taws for the 
proper conduct and guidance of Indian Society at 
m time when the other nations of the worid were 
tica«cxistent, or if they did exist, were barbarous or 
semUbarbarous and the notion of any law was 
lemotest from their minds. But splendid as was 
the lead In law that India gave to the world 
thaiiks to the genius of Mane, the mightiest of law- 
givers that ever trod on ancient Indian soil, and hti 
■talwart successors Gautama, Sankba and Parasara, 
to mention but a few names, and thanks also 
to the Vedas, Mantras and Sutras — the "uttered 
thoughts* of lodla's inspired seers, and the 
kameitiorlal "usages” of the peoples of India,— it is 
lEieatly to be pitted that to^y Judged by osodertt 


standards the laws of India are comparatively 
crude, out-of date and primitive and are better fitted 
to be DCnsigned to a first class niiiseiim 
as a glorious relic of Jndia's antiquity thad 
put into use to meet the needs and i^uine- 
ments of a race such as^ the Indian race which 
certainly is not tbe same to-day as it was in the days 
of Manu. It has progressed vigorously in every walk 
of life and thought during past fifty years to a 
degree that makes Hindu Law nothing short of an 
anachronism simply allowed to be in force because, 
there tias not emerged yet a modem Manu who 
would have the courage to dcnourioe it in the same 
way as Manu of old propounded iL 

India to-day does not crawl on chariot wheels or 
double bullock carts but gallops on Fords and EoUa 
Royoes. jedians do not ^un the forbidden seas any 
more but cross them with an easy conscience by 
means of motor vessels, some of them even resorting 
to aeroplanes. The wireless Telegraph, Trans*' 
Oceanic-Telephones, Talkies and Television have 
brought the world to India's very door. The 
annihilation of apace and distance by means of 
express locomotives throughout the length and 
breadth of India has brought the divergent castes 
and communities of India incredibly closer. A keen 
sense of patriotism resulting in a national upheaval 
and a common aim and aspiration in regard to thft 
political, soolil and economic welfare of India have 
made the disjointed warring India of dd with mtllons 
of internal problema and disturbances* a solid 
united nation. Territcrtalism and Communaliscn 
are slowly disappearing and in all things that matter 
India's outlook on life and things to-day b a 
world outlook compared with her erstwhile narrow 
and provincial outlook, Indian schools and colleges 
modelled on Western lines and the tremendous 
Influence of the West and particularly that of Great 
Britain are spurring India on towards ultfa-modcmbm, 

India's superstitions and ignorance^ her racial 
dificrences and communal animosities will all bc 
soon things of the past and by quick degrees— 
whether she (ikes it or not— India will be ^modern* in 
every sense of the term like her sister nations of 
the world. 

The question new arises— and it ts a very important 
question— has Hindu Law kept abreast of the 
tremendous strides India has made towards advance- 
ment in recent timesf Has the progress of Hindu 
Law been commensurate with the growth of modem 
India? Is not Hindu Law obsolete and muse it not 
therefore be aorappedp 

The answer to these questions must necessarily 
depend on what the Hindu law ia to-day and 
what India is to-day. We have seen m the 
foregoing paragraph that India ia tending to be 
modem, and is already quite modem in many 
respects. Can the same be said of Hindu Law? 
Emphatically *N</, The origin of Hindu Law goea 
back to several centuries tKfore Chiiat,to roughly 
about 1210 B,C. The Hindus claim that it \3 
mainly divine in Its origin, being the Revelation of 
inspired Seers and the institutes of revered Sages 
handed down by word of mouth feom generation to 

g eneration^ It is alao human in this fthat at air.COITI 
ter suge the approved and immemOfiat 'usages' of 
the people auppiemenCed the JJivine Law of India, 

It waj on these Unea that Manu and Yajnavalkya 
propounded Hindu Law nearly three thousand 
ag<x The principles underlying them are indeed 
■Qund and even remarkable when one considers that 

they wer^ the results of human thought as early aa 

30W years ago. In a law such as this there would 
be indeed no holes to pkk if Indian sorxety bad 
remained stfttlhnaiTlJwso aoOO^yt^ b«t Timo hu 
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iiiE i^tAv'i^RkTUN /kAia^u.G^ 

to tbe Revmid A* Poplef ^ fSSr 

Ids nlaiw iootribatioii m rtLi* oubjoci, ki the 
S5th Novembef tt U nii kitmooh- 
tnuivd end humsiutwUa problem that bai been runed 
by the peoutbr working of Ihe penal Section $8 of 
Act XV of I87t Against Hinda poesli and olhcfa of 
the E fepm sed ofass hi the Madru Pftiidency. Tb 
ChrirtUn^ imMionary la bettef fitted, If we may 
fOapeafuUy aay sOp ^an thu much^tlceined friend « 
aU claasta in South India to help them to a clear 
uddcfatandingaod fak-adjofltment of the GanRbting 
factore involved in thla problem. H is partbipalion in 
this question ia tberefore gladly weacocne at this 
juncture although he does not. apparently, feel dis<- 
posed to favour pur camest plea for the total abau* 
dontnent of the prosecutiini policy of Chrbtiail 
MjailDus. Now that a month has elaaped without 
hirthv comment by any one e1s(^ it may be safely 
assumed that bU view of the matter represents 
accurately the considered view of all derg^^en in 
lespotiaible charge of Christiad inteieata in tbll 
country. 

t>ur good friend, the late lamented Dewan Bahadur 
E^u] Appaaami, M^,LIi.Bi, of happy mcntoiy, id 
preparing bis valuable handbook on *The Law 
Applicable to Christians in India*' for the National 
Christian Council, could only think of two grounds 
for bis belkf that the prosscution of Hindu end 
Moatem i^ieits under Section €8 had been resUy 
contemplated by the framers of the Indian Chnitlaii 
Mairia^ AcL •This was intended,” according to 
him, ”to prevent m CbHsUan wife from suiTering by 
the Hindu or Mabomtdaii husband excrtdsing his 
privily of taldng other wives superseding bis 
Christian wife and depriving her and the children 
of thek rights of inheritance under the Indian 
SuccesskRi Aot (Page Two additional reasona are 
DOW suggested to give a moral basis to those 
prosecutions. They are necessary and indispensable, 
we are told, beoause the marriage of a Christian 
with Hindu riCnal is null and vc^ under the 
Christian Marriage Act and carries with it the 
disastrous consequences to her of an invalid marria^ 
and Also because Christian girls are forced by 
fiieir Christian parents ofren against their wil] 
inco a Hindu marriage during their nunority. 

• Now, if the Madras interpretadoo of the scope of 
Section fiS be correct, a Hindu priest would deserve 
pimishment equally whether he administers the 
Hindu ritual to a ChristUa female or to a Christina 
male. The Coimbatore case in wbibb he was con- 
victed for the latter ofTence is an illustrattou in point. 
But neither the reasoiu given by Mr,K Paul Appasami 
nor those now advanced explaio what dire conse- 
queoces to the Christiaa male were sought to be 
averted by the legislators by pfoaeoudon under 
Section 68. This senous gap £a the explanatiDn ez^ 
poses the fallacy of the justification and 

discloses the ttaA basis of the prosecutors* zeal as 
being a neliglaus one. Living aside this aspect of 
the question, however, it will be found on examination 
Ibat not a single one of the reasons given bddj good 
even fer the limited purpose fee which they are put 
ferth, namely the protection of the rights and freedom 
of Christian girls. 

To uoderstand the problem without bias, one must 
'bear in mind that^what the p^prosccutionlsta object 
'to is not the mardage of a Christiaa gkl or womaa 
with a Hindu as such, but her marriage with Hindu 
Vitual, They have no ottetioo thr same Hinda 
pereori is m^ried to her by regisbaiioii under the 
4Tkristala Manria^ Act though the oeremony docs 
.not convert fasaintoji ^ChmdAQ and althOu^ the 
jvalldi^ of 9ucli mix^ mairi^ has beea declared 


qtRStionable even mdci Qtt Act l^y M ksw jurist 
than Sir V. Bhmhyais Aiyangtf. 'FfeM^hmsgonkra 
howmr It aroused in their breasts awd becoans 
deadly il the^ selfiame ooupfe ' many . irf th Hindu 
ritual t WhyV It cannol be Wadse the mairUge k 
QuU and void under the ChiuiUa Act, whkfa abould 
pot matter so long as It is valid under some other law 
of the lahd. It can only be accounted for by the fbet 
that the ceremony uiualiy adopted by Hlndue is 
obnoxious to Christian tellgioui tenllmQni; and, what 
k worse from the minister^ point of view, ft has 
also the legal effect among the Depraased classes esf 
lb« South especially, ci msking the Christian bride a 
Hindu, even where the marriage was not preceded 
by a formal ceremony of oonvetsJori, ea tn Muthuiaml 
veriui Mtsilamani (33 Kl 34^), 

In none of the crlmlfuJ cases taunebed unicr 
Sutton 63 was the valldUjr of such marriage aa a 
Hindu marriage hnpugEied etlher by the prosecutors 
Of the High Court. Mr. Paul AppMamI, who was a 
learned lawyer and judge, nowbero went the length of 
siylne that it was no marriage because It was pec^ 
fermed in breach of the Christian Act On the other 
hind be always cook oare to speak of the woman wi 
married as a wifo, even while he iought to justify the 
punishment of her Hindu priest. The questiM oi 
validity of A marrisge must m left to the Civil Courts 
to decide in any case of ictoal dispute^ espedally 
when it wss contracted by the parties voluntarily and 
by a ritual of their ofwn cboioe, CoOKlentious publlo 
workers, whether ChristiAn or Hindu, would serve 
humanity better by refraining from cavil In subh 
nuutere and by giving full cr^t fer wisdom to the 
legal maxim s^nper protsumit^r pro fmiHtnefdt. 
upon which Mr. Appasami himself had to fall 
back In the last leaorc in defence of the validity 
of miaed tnafrlagcs soIeinrJaed by Chrlstlui 
Marriage Eegtstrars contrary to the Rraonal law 
of Hind^ We agree with him that two parties 
have beea married according to the form whicn they 
regarded as applicable to themselves and have lived 
togetW at man and wife, the courts would hesitate 
a great deal tefore holding the marriage In valUL* 
(Paj^ 76). This applies with greater foroe to marriages 
perfortoed with ritual, which has l^a heldl^ 

the Madras High Court to unify the religioo of both 
parties SO as to bring their marrU^ under the gena^ 
ral permissive rule of Hindu law. ^ut supposing fer 
argument that Hindu ritual would tnsks It an Invalid 
marriage, what right hai any one to punish Chera by 
crimhial action for choosing It, when they cannot bs 
punished under the law cvea If they choose to llvo 
together without any rittial f 

This brings us to the double plea of oonscrvliig 
monogamlo rights for the wife, and securing fevoui^ 
able mheritaoce rights under the Indian Suooesiioa 
Act for the widow and her dawhten. It was In 
hitting upon thk secular ground fer justifying their 
very natural Chris dan displeasure against the 
scapegoat Hindu priest that Mr. Paul Appasami vtd 
those who took the law from hiin fell unoonscfeudly 
into a sensr^ oonfualoa of thought and did J^S 
than justioo to ihctnsclves and to the Intcllfgenoe o^ 
the nublioi They could very properly have raid that . 
a Chifatlan woman would be wise to many only a 
Christian maa and have her mairiage ^lemnfsea In 
accordance with the procedure prescribed by the 
Orfrtlaa Marriage Act, because she would then be 
safe from rise risk of bigamy by her husband (so |asg 
as Zw temained a Christian) mid would enjoy as kls 
widow along with berdaoghteri theaupsrior rights 
of inhcritimos given by the, Indian Syoccssloii Ad 
<if be leakained a Christian till his d^tb). Buf The 
areument which they found if necessary a^ plaoSibk 
\q iir^^iaSl the Hindu priest WM quhedifTeieMt 
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It implied ft Js the Hindti ritual that afTeet*' 
ed the righti ef a Cbriatlan woman marrying a 
Hindu, ana tliat, if €snly he married him by 
regiatration before « Christian Marriage Registrarp 
ahe would run no ri*k of being superseded 
subsequently by a co-wife and would also secure 
for herself and her female ehtidren the right of 
inheriting to him at bis death according to the rules 
of the Indian Succession Act. We Sincerely wbh 
it were a true reading of the taw. Part V of the 
Indian Christian Marriage Act would then have 
filled a large part of the gap that now yawns between 
the Special Marriage Act ^11 of 1872) even as at 
preient amended and a general civil marriage 
taw which is the desideratum of the new age 
in India. But such^ unhappily is not the case.. 
The assumptions underlying the argument are 
absolutely unfounded in law. It is ^e personal 
law of the Hludu that domloates the situation not 
the ritual. There is nothing in the Indian Christian 
Idarriage Act which takes away the polygarnous 
*privilege^' of a Hindu marrying under it or which 
abrogates the I lindu law rule of inheritance 
governing hts property in favour of the Indian 
Succession Act (vide the of 22nd Dec. 

Idoa^ 13th June L920, Page G55; 17th Nov. 1928, 
page 182^ ^th April 1929p page Itth Oct, 1S30, 
page 88* Ist Nov. 1980^ page 140^ 22iid Nov. 
I98{}| page tS9; £lst Feb., 1931, page 898^ 
28th Feb, 1931, page 412 1 16th May 1931, page 
1184 . ) 

To insist on taking off the headt as it were, of the 
poor Hindu priest unefer the colour of such illuso^ 
grievanoes aUheugh he deceived none about his 
faith and offered his services to none but those who 
preferred and solicited his ritual with open eyes, and 
to use hii supposed guilt under Section 68 as a kver 
for hauling up and hanging as his '^abettors"’ the 
Christian offenders of the church and their Hindu 
relations for whose punishment through the criminat 
oourts the Act itself has made no proviaiof^ — this 
might reasonably strike any mind, which ii free from 
communal and credat pie-conoeptions; as purposeless 
Inhumanity and cruel disregard of individual freedom 
and unnatural twisting and misuse of the criminal 
taw. But there is a further reason suggested to 
justify the pmsecutions. It is that they ace 
necessary for preventing Christian parents from 
fencing their minor daughters against t^ir will into a 
Hindu marriage, that Is, Into a marriage with Hindu 
. rites. We shall deal with it, if possiDle* In another 
issue. 

K. R. 

HINDU LAWREFORM. 

(Bv J, Chinn A Dural) 

The principles of Hindu Law were enunciated 
more than three thousand years agtv It is indeed a 
matter of joy and pride to every Indian that Indian 
Intellect and Iridian talents had the vision and 
wisdom to prodnoe a set of rules and taws &r the 
prowconouct and guidance of Indian Society at 
a time when the otner nations of the world were 
non-existent, or if they did exist, were barbarous or 
semi-barbaroui and the notion of any law was 
remotest from their minds. But splendid as was 
the lead in law that India gave to the world 
thanks to the genius of Manu, the mightiest of law- 
givers that ever trod on ancient Indian solh and hti 
stalwart successors Gautama, Sankha and Parosara, 
to mention but a few names, and thanks also 
to the Vedas, blantns and ^tras — the "uttered 
thoughts'* of India's Inspired seers, and the 
komcoioriai "usages" of the peoples of India,^it is 
greatly to be. piued that to^y judged by looderri 


standards the laws of India are comparatively 
crude, out-of date and primitive and. ore better fitted 
to be cxxisigned to a first class museum 
as a glorious rclb of India's antiquity than 
put into use to meet the needs ana leqiitre- 
merits of a race sucb as- the Indian race which 
certainly is not the same to-day as It was in the days 
of Manu. It has progressed vigorously in every wsdk 
of iijfe and thought during the past fifty years to a. 
degree that makes Hindu Law nothing short of an 
anachronism simply allowed to be in force because, 
there baa oot emerge yet a modern Manu who 
would have the courage to denounce it In the same 
way as Manu of old propounded it 

India lo-day does not crawl on char rot wheels or 
double bullock carts but gallops on Fords and Rolls 
"Royoea. Indians do not ^un the forbidden seas any 
more but cross them with an easy conscience by 
means of motor vessels, some of them even resorting 
to aeioplanesL The wireless Telegraph, Trans- 
Oceatiio-Tclephonej, Talkies and Television have 
brought the world to India's very door. The 
annihilation of space and distance by means of 
express locomotives throughout the length and 
breadth of India has brought the divergent castes 
and communities of India incredibly closer. A keen 
sense of patriotism resulting in a national upheaval 
and a common aim and aspiration In regard to the 
politico!, social and economb welfare of India have 
made the disjointed warring India of old with millons 
of internal problems and disturbances, a solid 
united natitxu Territorlalism and Commu nolism 
are slowly disappearing and in all things that matter 
India's outlook on life and things to-day Is a 
world outlook compared with her erstwhile narrow 
and provincial outlook. Indian schools and colleges 
rciDdeUed on Western lines and the tremendous 
influence of the West and particularly that of Great 
Britain are spurring India on towards ultra-rnodembm. 

India's superstitions and ignorance, her racial 
differences and communal animosities will all be 
soon things of the past and by quick degree 
whether she likes it or not— India will be 'modem' in 
every sense of the term like her sister nations of 
the world. 

The question now arises^-and il ia a very important 
questioiv—has Hindu Law kept abreast of the 
tremendous strides India has made towards advance- 
ment In recent timesf Has the progress of Hindu 
Law been commensurate with the growth of modem 
India? Is not Hindu Law obsolete and must It not 
therefore be scrapped? 

The answer to these questions must necessarily 
depend on what the Hindu law Is tcnlay and 
what India is to-day. We have seen in tbe 
foregoing paragraph that India Is tending to bo 
modem, and is already quite modem in many 
respects. Can tbe same be said of Hindu Law? 
Emphatic^ly *Ns/, Tbe origin of Hindu Law goes 
back to several oenturies before Christ, to roughly 
about 1210 BwC. The Hindus claim that it is 
mainly divine in its origin, being the Revelation of 
inspired Seers and the institute* of revered Sage* 
handed down by word of mouth fiom gjeneratiDn lo 

E encration. It i$ also human in this that at air-COITI 
ter stage the approved and immemorial 'usages' of 
the people supplemented the Divine Law of India. 

It was on these lints that Manu and Yajnavalkya 
propounded Hindu Law nearly three thousand yra« 
aga The principles underlying them are mdwd 
aound and even remarkable when one considers that 
they were tbe reaultsof human thought as early as 
30 C& years ago. In a law such aa tbia there wo^d 
be iirfeed no holes to pick if Indian sa^ had 
remained staUduaiy thee® 300a jear^ M lim® hu 
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coondenbt j aliefcd the vbNc fftbrio of ladiui locie tj 
atkd thought &Etd tbe ap|4ic&tk» of Hicidu 

Law to ew lodiaT £i Ukt *puttiFiK new wine Into old 
bottle^ or Mtobing the 'Filing Soof oa co a gpods 
wagon. If Manu wetv onlj' to cxnne back to lire mad 
•ee fiw buoself aeropUnea and mqftntoani bweepuig 
paat turn tlie extraordmsrf ebar^ in IndUa nuuurer* 
mad ouitofnii the miraculous linking up of plaoes and 
x 30 minumt[o»p the Incredible merging of races and 
castca^ and the astotitshing tolerance and laxity to 
fdlgicHv he would surely ofler profuse apologies for 
conspiring with the otber Isw-givert ofhistinieio 
hand and foot Hindu Society by a set of rules 
koown as the Hindu Law which, white on the one 
hand it helped to solve tegfal pioblemt at the tlcnc, has 
on the otb^ tended to enslave Hindu Society for ever. 

Hindu b a bom Conservative aad being a 
z<»lous stickler for tdigkxi he prises the Huwu 
Law which is based on Hicuu religion as a 
prioelesB gift from God, and would sooner die 
thxn in any way attempt by word or deed to bc> 
little the Hindu Law. True he is htmself modernised 
every day. but out of respect hn his religion and a 
sneaking regard for all ^at ia ^nolentf he would Jar 
rather m mmself be judged by the antique law of 
India than submit himself even in the slightest 
degree to any departure from tL This ia IndM the 
leasoci why ii tiisa SOOO years the Hindus have 
silently suffered themselves to he judged by a law 
which at its best ia a Curiosity* and at its worst a 
>Nndrancef to the progress of India. It is for the same 
reason to that no modem Menu in the ahape of a 
law reformer has dated to come yet on the scene 1 
It may be asked jn what resixeta the Hindu Law 
as administered to-day is defoctlve and uusulted to 
modem thought and z^uliementsP It is a question 
d^t by its nature necessarily Involves a through 
discussion from line to line and page to page of all the 
sunebitl tteatises on Hindu Law. beginning with the 
sourt^s right tip to the recent ^edd^ cases' and the 
Jateat leg^^tive enactmentsL la an article tuoh as 
this It fs not possible to delve deep into the eul^ect 
and the only way it oan be answered is by a iweeping 
gentmlisation of i few glaring defects which might 
afford iuffioiest thought for the budding jurists to 
ruminate upon and the povers4faat-are to ponder 
over. The mala purpose of this article is to ast up 
a healthy oontmversy over the subject of Hindu law 
and create suoh an Interest amo$^ the legisUturos, 
judges, politicians and students of Tnpdla that ft luighc 
ioevitably result in the ulduiate vcU-bdng of India 
consequent on the administratioa of a more modern 
law than that whkh a at present io vogue, 

THE PROBLEM OF GERMAN REFUGEES, 
(By Bert&am Pickaro) 

IC Will be remembered that at the Lesgue of 
Nations Assembly m the Autumn the Putoh 
Foreign Mlnisto propoaed that the league should 
take up the problem of the refugees (Jews ^ others) 
that had fled Iroin Germany cm account of the 
Hict^ regime Eventually the League Cociiic0 
appointed a High Commissioner, and a Governing 
Body composed of tbe^ repfeseutatives of a certain 
number of specially interested States^ It being 
understood that that bodjr would be autonomous 
and that tbs Higb CominisaicKier would report to 
it, and not to the League Council ItselL 
Snoe his appoiamtent as High CbmmiMioiier 
Mr. Tames MaoDonald. formeriy Director of fbe 
Forci^ Policy Association of New Yoriq has been 
busily at work studying the^blen^and gating 
intatoobb with the govcniments and private 
qrgumsatkos that are wreatling with the tmgio 
4«ffioul(iM fl tli9 •efueccih ^ no* Ow W 


tUDcting of bis Govenung Body baa been ht^ at 
Lausanne and the first bvmal stepi Ulcwi hi the 
organisatkin of the wortL 

In bis speech to the Governing Body at Ita 
opening session on Tuesday, Dooeinber 
Mr. MacDotuJd reviewed the aituatiou In ttates- 
man-lilce terms, but with all ths direotness and 
common sense that is oharacteriatlc of Amerban 
administrators 

From his report it appears there are at present 
9Ome6Q,000 Germsn refugees^ 51^00 of whom are 
Jewish, Franoe alotie has teoeived >5,00(1 (11,000 
of them being in Parish some 5000-6000 each are in 
Palestine Poland, Csechoslovakia and Ho]laad| 
whilst from £00(1-8000 are In Etiglandi BetgiunL 
and SwilaerUnd. 

These numbers are much amiUer than tbs 
number of Russian refugees with whbh Nanaen 
to deal, but the economic orisla with widespread 
unemploymetit has Inorcased the difficulties encic^ 
mously, whilst the fact that S0% of the refugee! am 
Tews introduces a ■pecial clemont bto tbs problem.. 
On the one band the danger of rousing anti-Seinittn 
Ealing in the countries of settlement bas to be 
guaidra Bgainsti but on the oth^ hand the 
diancterlstically loyal support of world Jewry 
afforded its unfortunate Hlow Itradlties has reduced 
the burden for the particular countries and towna 
where the tefugees have found temporary asylum* 
Indeed, there ia a real dsnm that For this very 
leasoci people In general, Aod espeoialty profcsslivg 
Christians, will be tempted to evade or not ta 
ftoogmse thdf rcap^hCiity lo help^ 

In this oonneotlon it is interesting to note that 
there will be In aU probability an Advisory 
Committee set up to work in cooperation wlib 
the High Commissioner. Oa this Commiitea 
the duef agenoki (Jewish, Christian and 
perhaps some others) will no doubt be represented 
The srork of the private sgenoks will m to false 
funds and administer retteX The High G^ml^ 
skmerik work will consist In coordinating tbs work 
of the private agents, in co-opentkg wi th them 
in the raising of fu^s; and negotiating with 
GovemmenEs about transit and setti^cDt faoilltiea. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL SOCIAL 
CONFERENCE 1833. 

In wctooniing the delegaces to the Indian Natboal 
Social Conference at Madras Mr, CV V, Kriihnaswaml 
Alyar dealt with the difficulties whbh the oonvenera 
of the conference had to overcome before the presenC 
session could be held at Madras— on December 
t9th 1933 — and rectled to the oontentum of oertaia^ 
friends of social reform who bad expressed tfie yicw, 
that the necessity £oe such a conference no longer' 
existed. Mr, Kxishnaswaml Aiyar rekrrod to the 
work of early reformers^ making particular mention of 
Ragfaunathrao^-Rjuiadc^ Cbandavarker and Sadashiv 
Ajyar* and. two others Swunl Vlvekanaoda and 
Mro Annie Besant, who had oontrihuted Indirectly 
Co the social reform movement Mr, Krishnaswaml 
Aiyar said 

We should aU fed grateful for the measure of 
success whbh bae at tended the efforts of out PrA^Hor 
deoessors in this field. Today we are nweilng^^' 
un^ less difficult dncumsCances than what the groat 
ploaeera had to face when they began their warlL 
Some of the probleme set lo ibm have fait soma 
part ci ihrir difficulty, A further, and in niy opmson 
a really important^ change is the preecnt atthuds of 
rome r^ormers theiptdvea. Not l^g ago, many ci 
those oonvioced of tha beitcfils of the chwigss 
advocated on pUtfonos such as this stopped short «£ 
motwd praotk^ They gave there planiy of kuelko- 
tual ^mpatbyr but mnng to ioertia ov ths opprasak^ 
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of divided loyeltiei or eocne »uch other reason^ ilie 3 r 
would not or could nof act. Not that 1 undervalue 
even inteUectual aympaltiy itjieir; or that I am 
wHHngf to cast a stone at their ainecrity. Often times 
the paths of those placed in such circumstances tbatt 
they were able to act, have been rendered very easy ' 
by such sympathisers. But the failure of targe 
numb^ of such reformers to act gave the ^ponents 
of reform a good occasion for gibes. Even that I 
defect has considerably disappeared now. More I 
men and women dare to act to-day and there is less 
diiSefcnce between precept and practice. 

All these hopeful features of the present social 
situation, we must thankfully acknowledge; are the 
result of the devoted labours of the fitbers of our ' 
movementp It is not minimising the effect of their i 
work if we realise also that their endeavours in this ' 
special field would not have prospered even to the , 
extent to which they have prospered, but for two 
great movements outside it. Nothing has demon- 
strated the saying that life is a whole and one cannot 
make water-tight compartments of it better than the 
repurcussJon which the expansion of political 
activities in this country has had on the social 
difRc 111 ties of an earlier generation than ours. Jn 
those days there were eminent political workers who 
did not see that the very arguments they used in 
favour of greater political freedom would and could 
be used by the breakers of ioclal a hackles ; and It was 
not uncommon to And one who was a ^ fire<brand% on 
the platform of the G)ngre3S, beconnng suddenly 
moderate or even extremely conservative the next 
day when the Social Conference met and even 
actively throwing obstacles in its way. BaJ 
Gangadhar Titak, Xq whom the country owes a deep 
debt of gratitude for hiS activities Jn ocher directions 
was a conspicuous example of this class of public 
workers. Even het in hJs later days^ became con- 
scious of the inconsistency of his position, and today 
there are few political leaders of his eminence or of 
any eminence who would act as he did in connection 
wlLhtbe Poona Social Conference of 1895. They 
have all become soclat reformers now, though 
naturally, of varying degrees of fervour, and are wUiing 
to help in the devising of measures which will consol1-> 
date the nation, remove fissiparous tendencies and 
make for social jujiice. Some may taunt them by 
laying that their new enthusiasm has a Vile political 
motive behind it i but it is more just to say that they 
have become oofivinoed of tne need for simultaneous 
progress in all direetton^ This is the general resuic 
of the political movement, A special result of very 
reoenC political activities— result which must glad- 
den the hearts of us all— la the sudden emergence of 
thousands and thousands of Our dear sisters— ay 
even of our mothers— from the a^-old seolusion 
in which their menfolk: had placea them often at 
their own initiative^ Whatever one’a views may be 
as regards the direct results of the great movement 
of non-o^operation led by the most popular Indian 
ot the twentieth oentury, this by-product of it is 
one of supreme valu^ I a the days of old, the usual 
defence or inaction of many men was that their 
womenfolk would not allow them to move, T— day 
It Is very much the other way, and it would seem 
that Instead of our sisters hoping us back it is the 
men that have occasionally to pull them up. i have 
heard that iaid by more than one enthusiastlo friend 
of social, reform in the recent crocitroversies about ' 
divorce. 

Of equal importance to the help rendered by the 
poliboal workers— perhaps of more permanent valuer 
ii the assistance w mch Our movement has derived from 
the new crienlation which has taken place in the 
oonoepiJon of Hihdutsm, The one stock objcctioo 


Co social changes is that the Hindu social policy i9 
so intimateTy connected with Hinduism that any 
slightest change in the one wilt shatter the othm'; 
ana as most of the problems of social refomt 
concerned Hindus only— our Ncn^Hindu bretheni 
who join us on this platrorm have fortunately 
fewer obstacles to sur mount — this confusion of 
social policy and religion did great miscbleL 
It had the disastrous effect of deceiving away 
n^any an ardent and sincere soul from wbat 
1 think— if 1 may be permitted to voice nay 
opinion— is Che rock on which this social reform 
movement should be buijt, a high spiritual 

outlook on life. Today, this confusion exists <^Ty 
in a very much attenuated form. ^ For this change we 
are indebted to two great religious organisations 
which have done incalculable service to this country, 
though all may not see eye to eye with • them . 
as regards all their activities, I refer to the 
Theosophical Society and the Ramkrishna Mission, 

These two' erganisatlons are out and out sup- 
porters of social reconstruction and progress. 

No longer can it be said, as it used to be said of 
old, that social reformers were a set of irreUgious 
persons out tor the desh'pots of Egypt, They have 
now the support of peopta whose services to 
Hinduism are beyond alt reasonable cavil; and so 
long as we continue to have that support, our 
efforts are bound to succeed. The success of 
the Arya Samaj is proof, if proof was requifedj that 
people in this country would agree to the mostr 
radical changes even ia social polity, if only they are 
attuned to what they consider is religious authority. 

One may fancy tl^t all that has been said by ine^ 
till now makes these conferences less necessary than 
before. But he will take a different view if he has 
regard to two recent bappenings. Like the Pucanic' 
churning of the milky ocean, the political upheaver 
that 1 referred to has thrown out things of divergent 
values- It has given us many a Lalahmi of surpass- 
ing usefulness, but it has edso given us the £ery 
poiBOn of communalism which has destroyed the 
social harmony that had resulted from decades of 
strenuous work by the progresslvists. This is not 
the platform on which one should try to apportion- 
the blame for this deplorable state of affairs. But it 
wiU be mere affeotatioci to shut, our eyes to the 
fact that there Is great danger of 4ts reintroducing' 
caste in a more deleterious form than before. 

Some persons who objected to members of 
one caste being given special privitegea merely on- 
account of their birth io It, are now, paradoxi^Ily,. 
claiming very exceptional rights for birth outside it 
and are further adopting a “nothing good come 
from Nazareth ” attitude towards t hem. Political safe- 
guards are being sought^ which will have the effect 
of permanently stressin g caste differences, F urth w,, 
our opponents o£ the conservative variety* are organis- 
ing themselves to an exCent unknown in the days^ of 
our elders. Sanatanists’ conferences are now bccomirig 
common and their deputations are getting vocal to 
a degree. Their attempts to set the clock 

back have to be met. Only the other day 
our sisters at Bombay rightly thought it oeces- 
sary to meet to object to the whittling down 
of the Sarda AoL We have therefore to DO alive jar.COm 
and active to prevent any recnidcsoence of reaction^ 
il for nothing else. May 1 add here that, for one 
reason, I am glad that our conservative friends are 
active, for 1 see in It evidence of life. Ages of 
oomplacency had dulled their sense of social ju^tice^ 
and as in trie saying that a thinking atheist ia on the 
high road to tbeism* I believe that the active 
Sanatanist will veiy aoon become a aociJ reforms* 

It was not lone ^ advocacy of the sul^ 

caste bter-marri^ would have attracted ridicule if 
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not Active oppeoitiocb Now Sanataniata find it 
neataatoY to ipMAor it to Mvcnt peraoQi going Jbr 
intsr^caste oiaiTuige, To day, aa i taid. they would 
Joia that devoted oaod of foeii uvi vomea who work 
for the »ooial and oconocnic uplift of Hariiam^ ii oolj 
the j would not uk hr temple cntey, wbile act laiig 
Ago Ilie|r talked scriDuRly Out any attempt to attcf 
Vhe posLtioa of the Hanjans would be intefferipg 
with the incidence of the dlvme law of TCarma'V 
S am looking ftM-wai d to the day in the near futufe 
mheji tlwe wQI be a lound'^^te conferenoe of 
SanatanUte and refbcmera^ whercio« by oompromisei 
an agreed programme of iocial advanoe will be 
formulated* I am free to confess to a feeling Ibat ft 
grand opportunity of that sort was loit when the 
Sarda Act was f^hionedr ovkig to the attitude of 
•die-harda on both sides. Ifonly ^fae 11 or 12 years* 

' offer of Pandit Madan Mobao Malavayya, than wbom 
<hete is no sincerer Sanatanist or progressivist in 
this country^ had been accepted, and the measure 
%ad thus secured the support of bis followers, the 
oountij would have been spared the sorry spectacle 
^ thousands of ^oung girls very much under 11 in 
am being married in haste to avoid the Act, an^ 
what IS worse, the contempt whbh rs ehowa to 
«stab]jshed law by those who are allowed to disobey 
tt without fear or anything mom than the addition 
of a few hundred rupees to the debit side 
■of the marriage budget, 1 venture to 
Chink that our cause has really been injured by 
the failure to selae that opportunity. 

It may be that all our energies am not now 
required at the front at which the baCCk raged tiff 
recently; The conoentration there may be unneces- 
■ary, and some part of the foroes may be released fijr 
■aettoo elsewhere; The places of the old problems 
have been taken hy new onea whinh are of equal 
jmpartanoe and which are more urgent today* I have 
already referred to questions tike temple-^ntry and 
divorce; Others like the expansion of women's right 
•in propercy, the raising of tlwlr position in sobemes 
of tnheritar^ and other similar alterations of personal 
laws, now claim our attention. Social purity and 
the suppressiDO of immoral traffic and cognate 
problems of social and moral hygiene am bec<^ing 
•more urgent in view of what other countries with 
which we are coming In closer polickat contact, are 
doing. 

Even our old friend ‘’Temperance" has assumed 
A new importance. The reported failure of local- 
option in some parts of this presidency, and America 
going wet, have given a rude shock to those who 
thought that an efTeccIve method of combating the 
evil of drink had been found and have necessitated 
Che devising of a new plan of compaigo; Further, 
1 think the time, is come w^n the term ‘’Social 
Reform” must receive a far more liberal and compro- 
faensive interpretation than our fathers gave to it 
ia the peculiar condiCions in which they started 
thek work. It must be equated now with every- 
thing that makes icr the social weLi-bein g of every 
citisen, in the manner in which that term Is understood 
In other countrieSL Not that it Is, altogether, a new, 
-view; even our eldla-a knew it, 'but their energies 
were Needed nearer home. Now that a portion of it 
can be diverted, ve may make It run along new 
channela with great benefit. In a sense, the poor 
have been, no doubt; always with uau But their cry 
is becoming more and more insistenV and is apt to 
^ unbeedet^ at least aa regards the caste portkia of 
5 , b the cnthyaiasjn for the nou-oaste part. There 
are as many slums wUhln the pale as outside it and 
work there is as urg^t as among the imtoucbabici. 
Better houAing Coi^tlona and modern methods of 
helping the needy^such as poor h^wes and asylums £or 


the aged and the in£mw wHl oalt §ot raori end oloecr 
attenSoi than they have leodved tiff now* Labour 
has DO doubt beoone vocal, but It amot able m e f fe a- 
tifdy assert Itself yet. It must be bdped to a pfoper 
tiiaie of tbo world'a goods M an orderly ttkaimer 
lest, tinguided and nnhaJped, It may violently btoak 
iia bon^ In a oounttj where caste atiU detenntnea 
onef s pfofoiioii lo a Urgy ezieat It Is ool altogether 
a question lot the coonoouat only, as It may appear 
at first sight. Rrobkma ofsanitatioa and hy el^a- ■ 
both peraonid and oivio^^lU bav« to ba facN and 
solved quickly if the new aggregation of humani In 
un-thought of fior ms are not to produce undesirable 
social wastage and lost of toclal cfficienoy. 

The greater political and personal fnedom 
that all expect to eeme bqiv and the loosening 
of agcs-old ihaddes will produce repercutslona 
which are not easy to predicate definitclyi and 
tbOiO who desire progteai to be orderly must be 
ever watchful and ready to help and guide. How 
much of this wids field we should cover I mm±d lately 
Is a matter for y^ti to decide. But whatever the 
extent may be; 1 am sure that any similar work 
wUl find as many active and alncere kbourtrs as 
that which the mea and women of old toiled. 

The Reoeption Cbrnmittee has placed before you 
a varied bul of fere on the Agenda. It aoea 
not expect that every one wiU take the same 
view of all the resolution! Some may objitot to 
the lubstanoe and some to the form of several of 
them. The omission ofanyoneto divide the house 
on any resolution may not necessarily Indicate that 
ho votes for It, But I am sure that all of ua are 
agreed on the pnnoiples this conference standi for, 
ffo one here, 1 believe would ohjocl to social 
shjic^es which have outlived their usefulness being 
broken; to social Injustloe of any iort being remedledC 
And 1 trust that all are anxious that every member 
of our Bodety should have the freest and fuTteat 
scope for seir^xpreiaion. 

In the work before us, 1 hope we shall be able to 
carry with us even those who sre not now 
with us. it may be that in some spheres those 
wbo are not with one must be treated svaintt 
one. I am unwilling to believe that It should be so 
in the servloe of Justice and humanity which are 
what we aim at Some of the new problems touch 
less those porsonaj laws which can be easily 
mistaken for religion, and are; thereforer less likely 
to arouse passjonsi In any case; we should make 
a genuine efibrt to get the iupr^C of as many at we 
can reaoK and our work wUL 1 think succeed largely If 
we are careful not to take offenre easily or to retaliate 
when it f* not absolutely neceisaiy. Sanaunlst* 
may be misguide J, but wc need not question, 
their sincerity, even, when some of them attrl- 
buce base motives to us^ Shastras may not cover 
tbe entire ground or be divine Jti origin, but 
they are not as unreasonable or obstructive as they 
are commonly supposed to be, and we can usefully 
make an eftoit, by careful shifting and proper under- 
sCanding, to get chetr Support as far as we can, and 
to oonfomi to their spIriL Men and wtxticci sre more 
unielfish and humane than we usually give them iSr.COm 
credit for, and above all, if I may vcoture m personal 
opinsor^ there is an Unseen Power which guides os 
aU and whi^ never aUows injustice; Inhumanity, and 
inequality to really prevaiL If It were otherwiie^ 
manldfid would have “ feinted and felteu^* la Hs 
onward niarch, long long agtx Thai Jl has not done 
so; but that in successive ages; In different cUrue% 
human eudeavoius to right such wrongs have 
prapofcd, in the mam. fs at once our motive powtr^ 
nod subiteuancs in our journey towards Piif goal 
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ALL^INDIA SWADESHI 5ANCH. 

We take Ibe foltovlne fiam the Atiriual BepoH; of 
the Ail Indie Swadeshi Sangh for 1332-33b 
- The AU-Indla Swadeshi Saegh wan started on the 
12th of March 1932 m response U> an appeal to the 
public issued by Pandit Madan Mohan Malavija lo 
establish Swadeshi Associations all over the country 
m propagate the creed of Swadeshi and to carry 
on 1 Vigorous campaign for the spread of 
-SwadeshL The main object for which the AU-India 
:Swadesbi Sangh itselt was started was to 
stimulate the fcimation of Swadeshi Sanghas and 
Bu/'Indian Leagues in ail parts of the country* 
to afhliate to Itself these local and provincial or- 
ganisations and to guide and assist these organ isa- 
ticni in their activilies. During the year over a 
hundred and seventy Swadeshi associations and 
3uy-lndiait Leagues were organised In different parts 
■of the country- Provincial Swadeshi Ssnghas were 
formed in Madras^ Maharashtra, Bengal, Kamatak, 
Bombay, Sindh, Delhi, Marbatta C, P, and in 
the United Frovinces. The movement also 
penetrated the Indian States^ Madhya Bharat 
Swadeshi Sangh and Sauraahtra Swadeshi Sangh 
carried on vigorous Swadeshi propaganda in Central 
India and Kathiawar reipcctively# In co-operation 
with the Buy 'Indian League Madras, Swadeshi 
-movement was also being carried on in States in 
^uth India, notably in My sore- 

The movement was carried on by means of securing 
Sw^eshl pledges, house to house Visits of individuals 
and groups of men and women, the publication and 
^■tribution of handbiUs, pamphlets, posters, directory 
and Swadeshi Bhajans, and the organization of 
public meetings, processions, exhibit ions,* museums, 
'^zarsand stores^ A few periodicals on Swadeshi 
were al^o publishedi 

In the history of the Swadeahi movement the year 
is likely to remain memorable for the number of 
Swadeshi Exhibitions held in various parts of the 
country. Twenty-five AU'India Swadeshi Exhibitions 
and a large number of local Swadeshi Bazars and ex- 
blbicioDB were held. Moving exhibitions of Swadeshi 
goods were also organised along with procesisions. In 
apiieof economic depression most of the exhibitions 
were gfreat auccessesu In this conneotioo we owe 
special thanks to our Vice-FVesIdent, Sir P, C, Roy, 
who not only organised the provincial Swadeshi Sangh 
In Ben^t but also Inspired and encouraged people 
throughout the country in the cause of Swadeshi by 
responding to requests to open Swadeshi exhibitions 
and to preside over other Swadeshi functions in 
many places, ^ 

In response to the appeal made by our President 
Pandit Mad an Mohati MalaviyajLthe £9th May was 
specially observed as a Swadeshi Day throughout 
the country. On that day countless Swadeshi 
pledget were taken, handhlLls were distfibuied, 
meetings and processions were organised 
and in many places Swadeshi Exhibitions 
Basara and Stores were opened. In response to 
the appeal of the ALI-lndia Swadeshi Sangh, 
more than sixty Municipal and District 
Board* communicate to us their resolutions to buy 
as far as possible Swadeshi goods for their require- 
ments, Some of them were pursuing this policy for 
many years, but the majority of them passed the 
resolutions referred to above in response to the 
request of the Central officew A number of other 
public associations and oonfeieoces passed resclu- 
tioni in favour of the Swadeshi movement, A number 
of Swadeshi ^hibhiona were held by some of thc*e 
aaiooiations, Ihe Alt-Indla Seva Samid Boys 
-Scout* Associations Allahabad, Issued detailed 


bstruotioos to their Scout Masters to procnote the 
cause of SwadeshL Though there are uearty 2^ 
local and provtncial Sanghas and Leagues formed in 
different parts of the country, the number of these' 
which sought affiliation to the Sangh during the 
year 1S32-33 was 29, The subscitptions paid by 
these amounted to Rs, 145-0-0, Since the dose 
the year 9 new associations have sought affiliatiotw 
and paid in their affiliation fees. It is to be hoped 
that bodies which joined last year but have not ye® 
paid their fees for tbe current year will do so now 
without delay. 

During the year under report, the San^ interested 
itself in the preparation of slides dealing wicb 
Swedeshi propaganda and it is satisfacttny to note 
that there was a good demand for this novel form 
of propa^nda wbbh may be expected to expand 
considerably in the future. Another matter to whictl 
the Sangh bad its attention drawn was the un satis* 
factory manner in which exhibitions were being 
arrartged. There was during the y w no meeting 
the General Body, but there was one meeting of 
the Executive Committee, 

During his last visit to Bombay in July Pandit 
Madan Mohan MalavJya, the President of the Sangh 
expressed a desire that the head-quarter^ of the 
Sangh should he shifced to Bombay, As an outcome 
of negotiations he issued orders under Rule 13 trans* 
^fing the head- quarters of the Sangh to Bombay 
and appointing € local members to the Executive 
Committee (including two Secretaries and a Treasurer) 
to enabic the work to be undertaken in Bombay, 

The first activity after the tfanafer to Bombay has 
been the collection of funds* as a result of which' 
Rs, 1500 have b=en recieved so far. The office has 
tried to establish touch with the various local and 
provincial organizations and Issued to them circulars 
and letters. The Committee has decided that the 
Sangh should have a weekly journal of Its own, and 
is developing arrange menta m that connectianj, 
the meantime, it has requisitioned the services of a 
well-known and experienced jbumaiLst to issue 
press- communiques and brochures, three of 
which have already been published. The Com- 
mittee has issued a brief memorandum on the 
subject of the Mody-Lees Pact and the grant of 
protection to the iron and steel industry. It has 
aectired information regarding the arrangement 
obtaining In Various parts of the country in the 
toattet oi certifying goods as Swadeshi Modest 
efforts are being made to build up an information 
bureau, with a library and a reading room attached 
to the office of the Sangh, There was a fair measure 
of response to our appeal for fund% on which the 
work Is dependant. 

The Swadeshi spirit and movement has saved 
Indian Indus ttics from ruin and promoted the 
industrial deveiopment of the country* It is import- 
ant to note that during this period of economio 
depression, while the production of cloth in other 
countries considerably decreased* India produced * 
greater quantity of cloth than in previous years, A 
number of Swadeshi Stores were opened and many 
new Industries were organised. 

There is need fee greater effort in the coming 
The new industriea will need constant aui^ort and 
encouragement for a number of years. Our industrial 
development has not yet been sufficient even 
to meet out growing needs, not to speak of 
capturing the market already lost by us. The 
growth of imports of foreign inanufectum goods has 
not yet been arrestetL During the last year* while 
export of merchandise constantly decreased, our 
import of m^ufactured goods increased consi- 
derably, Tbe import of pieoegoed* looreased 
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hj: nearly 50 per cent The Import of doth 
iacreaica hj 4'14 crorei from EngUm and hj S'SS 
*erorea fcfjm Japan. The import ot cotton jam mnd 
twift aiao inccQaaed hj over SO taca of rupees mor« 
than &0 laca of Ihia increase waa from Tapaiv The 
increased imp^ of ^lon doth diinng tots period of 
cconqnttc criala hai begun to be keealj &lt bj 
Indian mduatrj* 

It la hoped that all daaacn of the people, lull j 
voalisuig the beaefte of and the need for Siradeahi 
car^ on toia movemeni with redoubled niove- 
meoL^PM the atioceaB of die movetnent it le neoea* 
aarj that a well co-ordinate network of Swadeahi 
Sanghaa and Buj-lndian Leases be fbrmed through- 
out the coiuitij, including Indian States. Public 
apirited l^ona are therefore requested to organise 
Swadeahi Sanghaa in places where one does not exi»h 
Local and Provincial Swadeshi asioolationi aro 
also requeated to get themselves aifiliaLed soon with 
the Provincial and the All-India Swadeshi Sangh 
tespectively. 

THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AND 
NATIONAL ECONOMICS.* 

(By Maxwell. S, Stewart), 

After seven weeks of tempestuous existence^ the 
World Monetary and Eoonomic Conference adjourned 

^'e on |ulj 27 1 1933 without having ao^ 
oomplkhed any cn its main objeotivef. As stated 
by 11^ Preparatory Commissiorii Che purpose cf the 
con^renoe was to resolve '‘the prevailing confliot of 
national economics*' by drawing up a programme 
of ‘^economic disaimarncnt.'' To the commisaioOt as 
well aa to a majority of the delegate at the con- 
ference^ this implied an attempt to restore tbe 
fl&KlbUIty of the international economic mechaniana 
m accordance with Iwaez-fdre principlea. On the 
asaumption that a return to prosperity depended on the 
re-eatabliahment of a world market unhampered by 
GovemmenUl re3triction% tbe Draft Annotated 
Agenda sketched a compiebeusive plan for a slmiil- 
taneoua attack on both financial and eoonomk 
problems. Emphasis was placed on the nece^icy for 
lestorlng the gold standard under condition B which 
would prevent a rccuireiace of the recent debacle. 
These Included the reform of tha present monetary 
system^ the balancing of national bud^ts^ and the 
** return to a reasonable degree of freeoi^ " ia the 
movement of gooda, services and capital, 

Thai the attempt should have ended In failure was 
scarcely aurprisiog to close observers Despite the 
■uocessfut conclusion on May 12 of a tariff truoe” 
between eight of the leading countriesi the atmos^ 
phere in which the conference opened one month 
later was extremely unfavourably Nationansm, al- 
though denounced at every oppcrtunityj was never 
more consj^cuous. In this direction the United 
States was probably no greater an offeoder than 
many others, but its wealm and positioa aA ehlel 
creditor cast especial importance oa the uncertainties 
and oontzadictions of Its polkie^ Recent AmericaD 
monetary developments were a particular source of 
anxiety i FVesident Roosevelt's sonnewbat unex|^ted 
failure to secure authority for adjustment of tari& or 
negotiation of the war debts had given rhe to 
the fear that the programme for national 
recovciti which had just received tbe sanction 
of Congress, would conflict directly with the 
administration's professed desire to lower tari& 
and establish freer conditions of trade. Moreover, 
the coHapae of tlie dbarmament coc femuc e and 
disturb^ politic conditions In Europe lesulUng 
feom the rise of Hitler in Germany had combined 

VoL tX xa 


to Intensify nattonnl distrust sod Uklmcsitiey Ftntnrp, 
the im provemen t that was already disaemlMe fas- 
world eoonooiio conditions bad ted seven] of ths 
more Important eOuatricS, ociabty Cfeat Britain ancf 
the United Stately to show l^s interest in the 
ontoome of the ^thering than they had s feti^ 
monthi previously-. 

Despite Its failure to attain Its professed objectively, 
the amfetence was not without achievements Tbs 
fact that agreements were secured at sll, meagre 
thcugli they weiey Is an Indication that International' 
co-operation is not beyond tbe realm of possibility. 

Many of the agreements possess a lignificanoe far 
greater thsn their hninediate t^xt on the world 
econcmb situation would seem to Indicate, Taken 
together with the failures, these agreements have 
v^ue in chailtng tha limiu within which future- 
discussions may profitably be carried on, a lesson 
which should save much time and expense should 
the €M>nferenca be reconvened. 

Although the question of inter^nvemment obligi* 
tions baa been deliberately excluded from the 
agenda, the fact that no BrrangementS bad bcciL 
anneunoed regarding the war oebt payments duo 
June 15 overshadowed all else ai the outset of tho 
oonferenoo. More than six monthi bad elapsed sines 
Great Britain, France and other debtors bad* 
despatched notes requesting a review of their 
□bUgatioflS to the United States ; yet no intiautioik 
bad come from Waahington regaraing either ibo 
instalment Immediately due or the time when 
negotiations would be commenced with a view to 
permanent settlement, Thii despite the fact that 
the close connection between the war debts and tbe^ 
other economio problemi facing the world bad been 
repeatedly reco^reed by all governments A mild 
sentatlon was created at the opening >esila(i of the 
conference when Prims Minister Mac-Donild uiw 
expectedly raised tbe debt issue in hla Introductory 
address. Speaking In hit capacity as pcetident,. 

Mr. Mae-Donaid declared that ^'the question of tha 
war debts.,., ..must be dealt with before every 
obsucte to general recovery has been removed^ 
Bndt.„*,tnust be taken up without delay by tbft 
uatioas conoerued,^ 

The debt problem was tempocarily disposed two 
days later, however, when Fresident RoosevelB 
agreed to accept "lokan” payments of less than ia 
per cent of the amount due instead of the regular 
June 15 losUlmenti, In acknowledging receipt of 
these payments, the United States In e^ case 
reiteratra Its willingness to review the entire debt 
queaiicn at VYashingtoii in the near future, but set no 
O^eflnlte date for these negotiations. Not even the 
assurance of a review was given, moreover, to the 
seven countries which bad default^ entirely on tbeic 
obligaiioDS, 

While the speecttes which consumed the flrit four 
days of the conference sessions were for the most 
part given over to generalities regarding the deifte^ 
rate aufe cf woHd econoihic affaini, there were definite 
lotimatiotis of the clash of ^opinion that te arise 
on each of the principle issues. Speaking fer the 
French detegation. Prime Minister Daladier declarowdar.COrn 
that *the first step was to put an end to the currency 
war and tp rtttore to trade that essential gusrantee 
of niortetary securityr" which could only be 
acoomplisbcd by *the maintenance or reiteraclon of 
tbe freedom of gold movements”; while ^tbe second 
step was to organb^e controlled sgreanents between 
producers In order that their work mi^t be closely 
adjusted to the real possihiliEies of consumption,* 

It was significant that Mr, Datadier made fio reference 
to tariffs or trade restriction 1, Slgocejung ef Itai^ 
gave' bis general support to this position^ but ■» 
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Edition the of .obtatning ati 

-early eeulement of the w9r t^bCfi and eppoaed 
artificial eapanaton of eiedit for the purpose of 
^eatfluig prices* IQdr.com 

Sharply contrasted with the French view was that 
■of Secretary Hull, head of the American ddegation, 
who partioularJy itrcised the necessity of removing 
'^ade barriera on the ground that ''international 

■ commerce waa indispensable to nattona] life^” He 
al*0 ipoke of the netd of stimulatihg national 
oourcci of employment, so as to build up 
•ootuuming po wer whbh would lead to an incvit- 
^ able rise In priceSi The British poaitian^as pre^nted 

by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, was somewhat more 
LpracticaL White advocating a reduction of tariffs 
and the ultimate restoration of the gold standard the 
^banoeUor of the Exchequer pointecT out that there 
-were many lactora in the situation which made 
ammediste action in that direction difficult if not 
impossiblei In common with the other speakers, Mr, 
'^^amberlain emphasised the importance of raising 
^prioes, but In contrast to the Italian view, he 
'declared that this might best be achieved by 
- ervoperation of the Central Banka in maintaining a 
f policy of cheap money, aided where possible by 
jgovernment capital expenditures, Most ooncrete of 
.all was Mr, Litvinov, Soviet CpminiBaioner of Foreign 
Affairs, who, after expressing grave doubt concerning 
the adequacy of the policies suggested above, propos^ 
that the conferer^ce "concentrate upon the potential 
v^hsorption*' of surplus stocks, and upon attempt* to 
^aticnulate the tnaeased utilizatkxi of capital goods. 
He asserted that under favourable conditions, such as 
.lengthened credits and normal conditions for Soviet 
‘■exports, the Soviet government might be willing to 
Absorb a billion dollars worth of surplus, 

At the £nal session on July ST, no attempt was 
made by the majority pf delegates to conceal their 
■deep oUappointmBnt over riio meagre results 
attained. While few were frank enough to admit 
utter failure^ the most ,tbat could be claimed was 
:thftt there had not been '^at divergence of opinion 
-on Important subjects that might have been 
-expected" Such achievement! as could be listed 
were clearly not of the type envisioned by the 
Preparatory Commission, nor those which had 
been stressed by the delegates themselves six 
nreeka previouBly in their openifig addressei. The 
^oblems of exchange instability, tariffs and Che 
-Other barriers to trade remained virtually untouched, 
and it was not even possible to oUim with 
assurance Chat the dlsouasion of these questions 
had led the nations closer to ecoitomio disarmament 
On the contrary, some critics have declared that 
this gathering marks the end of all efforts to seek 
International oo-operation through the conference 
nnelhod, 

Explaoatjona of the conference's failure to oiake 
pogTcas in its appointed hdd arc varied and 
firequentLy oontradiotory. Among thosa who deny 
Chat the oonterenoe method itself is at fault, it 
is most frequently asserted that the difficulty 

■ lay In the fact that pieparstion had been grossly 
Inadequate. Other ohaervers, however, deny the 
importance of this de^t on the ground that even 
the most, elaborate preparation for large inter- 
ciationa] eonferenoes Is certain to bo insuffident, 
and declare that what is needed is the time 

■ and will to consider problems at leisure 
without the constant threat of adjournment Many ^ 
Others btimalA that the unexpected abandonment 

-of the gold standard by the Uoited Sutes made 
■sgreement on baaki lasuns at leaat temporarily vn- 
poasibi^ end that It was therefore a mintake to 
» convene the oonferenoe si oU under the okoumeunoe?. 


A few- writers, on the other haixl, absolve Che 
American Gavemment completely, and dte the 
obstinacy of the "gold bloc** as the chief cause of 
the coaference'i breakdown. 

More basic than any these criticisms is the 
conviction on the part of some autboritica that in 
seeking to restore world order based on loisses-faire 
principles^ the World Economic Conferecxic was at- 
the impossible. To them, the sharply conftbt- 
ing points of view at London were not sq mucli the 
result of the complexity of the problems faced aa the 
inherent difbculty of securing greater SexibJlity 
at a tinie when the whole trend of dcvelopmeiit 
seems to be moving toward greater rigidity and 
control. The NRA programme in the United 
States, the new forms of economic organisation tn 
Germany, the rigid quotas set up in the recer^ 

Britbh trade treaties and the legislation fiw 
regulating and oonteoUing production and marketing 
are view^ as merely the latest phase of a tendency 
which has been developing aicice the war-^^^tho 
tendency of nations and economic ^oups to protect 
themselvC! against the rigours of &ee competiticn 
either by attempting to stabilise exisling conditions 
or seeking governmental favours As indicated by tike 
Freparatory C^mission, piecemeal measures would bo 
of little avail toward reversing this trend. It would be 
necessary not only to restore monetary stability, pro- 
vide for greater freedom in the movement of goods, 
aervices and capital, but also to adopt measure! "for 
increaslng flexibility within each of the separate 
nationai economies’'— a task whkh few statesmen or* 
prepared to undertake. Even conservative econo- 
mist! admit that the trend of events Is towards s 
gn^ter measure of economic control, although th^ 
maintain that this devetepment is bound to intensify 
rather than remedy existing maladjustments 

To many observerSi the only alternative to the 
policy o| economic disarmament was the world- wide 
adoption of ideals of national self-sufficiency. While 
the collacse of the conference has not thus led to 
unbridled economic warfare, Che danger of thia 
development cannot be denUd. For a time the tariff 
truce, to which some sixty nations hod adhered by 
mid- July, acted as a restraining factor. Recently^ 
however, the effect of the truce has been seriously 
undermined bv the defection of Holland, Sweden and 
France and oy Italy’s octlcn in raising tariffs on 
products from countries that have abandoned the 
gold standard. Moreover, the truce has not prevent- 
ed France from further restrict!^ imports by means 
of reduced quotas, while It is reported that the 
United States is preparing to protect its national 
recovery programme by levying fee* in addition to 
import dutiea on certain classes of goods. 

Yet Side by side with increasing national rivalries 
may be found unmistakable signs of the development of 
a type of international co-operation which la markedly 
dissimilar from that contemplated in the early staves 
of the conference, ThU tread U perhaps best iitus- 
trated by the unanticipated success of the diacus* 
sions in Ibe sub -comm isslan on the coordinatJon of 
prt^uolion and marketing, and the subsequent silver 
and wheat agreements. In the case of nearly a score 
of diS^nt commodities, producers have somewhat ar. CO m 
tardily realized that international agreement is esseitp 
tial ^ the elimination of cut-throat competitioa. 

Thus, paradoxically, the need for cooperation acroaf 
nation^ t^undaiies has been increase rather thou 
diminished by the rise of economic narionalism. 

Although schemes of the type projected are unlikely 
to be successful unless * groiiodwwk of oontrol 
bos bten built up within each patfoo, it baa at least 
become apparent that adequate oadonol plannhtg 
neoesiitote* a ncasiir^ of rtgulatloo OQ iu iatem*' 
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ticKu] acalct WfaDe cbec« oah be no tiertelatj 
tbemnd Coirazd faitenwcional ccguletion cea over' 
ootna tbft divSeieB Amu of fiiuiooBtis]ii or that the 
ccjotxtA witi be exercised in the Interest of the 
^eottal velfure it is difficult to see bow it caa be 
ccmsed once producers have experienced the edvwi*^ 
tages ctf organizatioth Under such oinumstanoiu 
fimirc ihtenu4iDnal oo^peratba will probabtf not be 
«oooetoed so much with the setting of rules of 
ootepetition as in organizing ecooomio ertivitj »o 
mM. to serve the mterests of coasumcre and produceia 
sUks. 

UNTOUCHABILIIY m SOUTH AFRICA. 


*Wc tndiani fbnn one per cent of the total 
population of the Transvaal and jon speek of us as a 
^menace/ How can one person in a hundred be a 
menace f You say that the Indian is a trader^ 
01 course he Is, What else can he be F He oannot 
be an engine driver, or own land as he can in his 
0wa country. There in no country in the world— and 
1 have traveled myself in over 30 — where chem are 
no mmy f estrictione against Indians as this great 
country of youra," remarked Kunwar Su* Manaiaj 
Singht in the course of an address on *Untouchab11ityi 
delivered^ to the Wesley Guild in the Wesleyan 
Church HalL> Boksburg* tecently. 

After explaining the untouchabnity question In 
India and the great strides made within tto last few 
months kt aboltsblng the evil by the mat reform 
work done by Mahatma- Gandh], the Kunwar went 
ca to aayi 

^ *We am doing somethijig. fbr our untouchablES, 
and the work which is being done in India will never 
go back. The reforms being carried out can never 
boTiegatived In the future. But what about un> 
touchability in this country F In India^ untoucha^ 
bitity has a religious sanction, and you know bow 
di^ult ^ is to .remove anything wUb religious 
sanction. 

t ; * But what have you done in your cnligUCcned and 
rkr^ressive country, for it is truly pfogreasiye f ] 
oeiieve 1 have many sympathisers in this countxyi 
but they keep their sympathy hidden, 1 need open 
sympathisers. You are too dmid, you have to take 
m. little more action, a little more courage and you 
will find that what was bitter U sweet and what was 
aweet better, 

■Teach your children not to despise people because 
they are five shades darker in colour. Everyone of 
the leli^oua teachers of the world were men with 
dark slans, Moaes, Jesus Chriat^l have seen and 
known the classes froni which they wars bom — 
Buddha, Confucius, who has many millians of 
followers in Chioa, What was hii colour and wbat 
thepfaapeof bla eyes? Mahomed and all the gr^t 
religious teachers were Asiatics, and — forgive me if 
1 say it — were born and lived among tbed^k-sklnned 
nations, the Asiatics. 

** How can you iay that progress or culture depend 
on colour of a man*a hair or how his eyes slant F 
' X do not know Jf there are any Municipal Counchrofs 
here to-night, but I would ask them to spend a few 
hundred pounds— no one gives morW than a hundred 
jpounds or so to the Asiatio — on the improvement of 
the Asiatic ba^caara. We have some very decent 
^lowa living in them. AJ! Indians are not bad lot& 
And let US oo something to help this untoucbabUity 
tn Dur midst ,” — Indian Cpinion, 


HEWS OF THE WEEK 

TAmll BtMk on ClieillUtSTa^Tha Ragtetn^ 
ct the AbDamalal Bniferaitj actmuDees m v\m* ef 

Rs. 1,000 to be Swarded to the author of a text-book la 

Tamil on Ohemiitry suitable for me ta the Intenmdiato^ 

Ctassew A manuwiript or typewrilteii copy of the mrk 
ahmild reach the Begiiirir on or before Ist July 1VI4,^ 

Further puticuUri of the prUe can be had of th*' 

Registrar of [he tloiKnity. 

Ko ButteratlHc fom Prixoiivw i-Ii b- 
understood that the CiorersineDt of Madras have after l 
considering the pros and ooai of the case came to tha-- 
conclusloD that prleoneri are to go without Bidtennilk k*- 
an article of diet, 11 la oUimed that the Goreroment 
will not Bud ii ptosible to oonveuitnUy prepaie end keep 
buttenulllt every day In hygiauio coedihon In all the, 
prlsoDa for O clasa pritonen numberhig well over teia 
thoumad on the a^i^gatw 

Fit nopal RofOpm^^The Bajkot Bocial Serakw 
Leanfl has sent a draft resolution to tha Secretary of 
the iDdieD HedoDal Sociat GooferiHDce to be held ab. 

Madias, for the constderatioii of the subjects committee,^ 
on refonniDg fuiHra] cetemotitea The neolutiaa reads;, 

*To nduce tha hardthipi felt by poor faRiitiss jn tha 
land and the oonunutiitj at the time of hiMraiq, end to 
further the cause of ■oclal refonn in the country, the- 
coDfennee advise each and every community to rifomr 
the methed of oondueting funeral pertin by substituting^ 
public hto/ee and the method of o^n pyre Grematkm by 
modern public crematoria In big 

SepflPAte Unlvepalty foP Slllcl^-UBder 
the auspices cf the Kerschl Teachers^ Aseoeiatton„ 

Achat ya Gidwanlp Administrative Officefi made a etnmg 
plea for the imimdiats creation ^of a separate unitary 
bniversity for Sind, fnaking Karachi its hrad<tuart«rw 
with thrre colleges for Arts, HagineariDg and Laws 
He luggesicd the Hyderabad Degree CoUage to be 
reduced to the |»tarmedJet« itege on the level oC 
Bhikarpur College. He estlimted Its. BO, 000 would bq- 
more chan rufficieut to make a etart. He c[(ed the 
example of -the Delhi University whkh itarted witfb 
three colleges, 

SIfO. V, Baman on MualO;— the Seventb 

Annual Music Conference, conducctd under the ausplcaa 
cf the Madras Music Academy, was opeuf d on the Intf 
by Hir C. V- Aaman fa the pre^ne# of a dlstingulshid 
gathering. Ihe Conlerence will continue for teverat 
days, forenoons being devoted to the reading of paper* 
and qubfiona on inutia and aftemooni to ffltf trativw 
musical perrormeBcesL ’■UnJass we solved the mysiaiy 
of gflDHit we will net be able to solve tha s^eafy cF 
music, for, one is the creation of lha other," said 
C. V. Raman in operjng the aeveoth Muiki Conferenew 
organised by the Murio Acidecny of Madru The 
Academy preecoced him with a aelooma addree# 
entioeed In a silver casket, . ' 

Heatl b of Polltloal Fpl sonepx^Wh to a h w ‘ 
LegislacLve Aatembly met on tha IBth the Home Uei 3»7 
ber replying to Mr. 3, C. Mitra^s quaitioo regarding the 
health of the Stale prisoners In Mainwall, denied the 
allegations and ad thera was sonM laughter on tiiw ' 
Government side Mr, B, C. Mitre protested this was noa 
a matter for Isoghter, When the crissor snaed portiooe 
froin a letter relating to the health of decenue the memH, 
tors sought, iolbniuttian. The Hcnn* Mnoiber, fepliod. 
if tlie M«mb«' was merely aoKlou* to obtain inforniacioii . 
he could write to him tHome Member) aed gat the loiCl^r.COrTI 
formation* ^ir Harr> Haig iddcd that it was unfortut 
oate that luch a great ntunber of questlona should be 
asked in the House regarding the details of the healtb 
of detenus acd asked the member to leBect rlist tha 


Beip to Japatieae Tfapooes— A son and heir 
lias been l»ro to theRmperoref Japan, The boy wiU 
cuoceed tils father ns the hundred and twenty-fifth in 
4he unbroken fine of monacohs, npidad to date back to 
(he seventh oentwy before Christ. The Empeior bw 
4htoc dai^teiTs X fourth having died in chikUioodir 


coDtiniEtl pubficstion of these slfegatioDs conveyed mis* 
chioTOui effects in Bengal as it served to keep aJive th# 
sympithy with teiToriate aa individtola and in that wav' 
itioiiilated some sympathy with the mowaMnt witfe 
which they were indeutifi^ Mr. 8 - C. Mttra remailtwX 
thstjt wasmidaadU^toaay that , tha ipisec|on ahoeeA 
sympathy with tha detanum . . ^ 
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Aa I Ml e Students' Cdiifweiiodi^^ln th 

of hiir opvma^ apeeeK to thii Uou^es* cf Asiatic 
■tudroU, Sig:tior MubioUdi r^eri«d to tha dvilbBtioa 
luoitin^ th« Bant tmd ih« West that was created hy 
ABciaDt Rome* But he added that after the new 
ourreate of commefce came, the relatione between the 
'OcddcDt mod the Orient became excEu&ivetj bonds 
■of aubjectlaii and were limited purefy to naterjal 
'ConaidtradoDa* For thiB reason, all natjonii were 
ahrterested in the raaoUon a^lnst degpenerate ^pitalism 
mod liberalism. And this rACtion was be$t represented 
'hy luL/a Fascist revolution, « To-day ^ Rome with the 
Tenaisiance brought about by Fascism b preparing to 
a'eeuma ita unifyiEig fuDction b 2 tween the ud the 

-Weft, And for thb purpose new Italy calls you 
together,'' 

nfp* G. K. Devmdhap's Mission to Co^ 

The Cochin Govemmeot have requisitioned the 
eerviees of Mr* G* K* Cevadhar, President of the 
Eervanta of In^a Society, t? visit some of the represen- 
tative ffoeieties in the State and advbe the Oovernment 
on the linea in which the moverreot could be improved* 
The enquiry haa been ordered, writas the OcoAt 

JU/itrmtr, in pureuance of a resolution passe 1 by the 
Cochin Legislative Council and Mr* Pevadhar who 
U to be here ahortly to preside over the State 
Go-operative Conrerence will be treated as a State guest 
during his atey in the State. The purpose of the 
maquiry b to ascertain the present condition of the 
co-operative movement by visiting about a dojieo typical 
sociSee end to lay Out the lines of futur* progress, the 
improvementa necesiary in the financial eystem 
of the movement, improvements in regard to pro- 
paganda, supervision and control of societies and 
^ance and improvements and facilities necessary for 
development ot pon-credit activities. 

Enirllsh Poet J>y *— His Majesty the King- 
Emperor 11 offering each year a gold ud sUver medal 
■fat poetry in the Engfiih languege published in volume 
Tofm within the Empire by British citizeof. The 
ToUcnffing oommittee has b«n appointed by the King 
to act as judges Mr. John MaseHeld (Poet Laureate,) 
chairmaD, Mr, Laurence Blnyon, Mr. WsUer Ue La 
Man, Professor Gilbert Murray and Mr. 1 . A- Ric herds. 
A small iub-committee will be appointed abroad to 
xcoommood booles from Indie, the Domiaions, and 
Colonial. The medals will be awarded towards the end 
-of each year for works published during the precediog 
year. The first awards wilt be made in December, L 9 S 4 , 
fer works published during IS S 3 . The medals will be 
giwn lither for a poat'i first or second votume of verso 
-w to a poet still under 83 years of age. The Oommitteo 
ts ampowered to withhold any reccmmCDdation for the 
medals in any year in which they consider the work 
submitted is not of a sufficiently high standard. Only 
works that have been published in volume form wiU be 
considered, and all cotnmunicitions telsiing to these 
medals should be addressed to the Poet Laureate, 

Child Mftwlage ; — In the house of Gommonj 
-replying to Misa Rathbone, inqiaricg about the steps 
taken to educate publib opinion in India with regard to 
civile of child marriege In view of tha disregard of the 
Sarda Act ai revealed in the I SSL census report. 
Sir Samuel Hoara aaid that he had receivad the Govam- 
ment India reports showing that the Government of 
India and the local Governmonte had very carefully 
considered the recommendatiens of the Age of Content 
Cammiitee and there was a consetois of opinion 
regarding the desirabiUty of an educative pfopoganda 
oo^eruing the evils of child mar rlag% but it was gene- 
rally agreed that it was best to leave the matter to 
non-official agenciea. With regard to other admin stra- 
meisurea nconunended by the committee the local 
Govemmenia fully aympathiied with th* neeJ for 
rtf or m and would taka action which appeared feasabla 
but most of the specific proposila were at present im- 
practicablt for vikiious ressono. Sir Samuel Howe 
undertook to convey to the Government of India 
Mite Rathbooeh suggestion for the appointment of a 
'Commission to inquire into maternal mortality. 


.Tfi^BAHK.l)F-^AROM,lLT^r 


^ Undw ^liiF Mtenagt i|. aid Imir euBpia^ bt lb« 
ai lb*luiia»|e fd " 

C F «g ) e tMl naOm the Bveda bcmi[*Dlee jtei nX te IBSitV 

Bma Qintei>k.BaBOttA« 

Bnnclieat^^-Boaibaj, AtamedabaO, Navuif, - Mebaai!*, 
Dabbni, ^unl. Petlad, PeUo, Amrelt, Bhavtugara 
Sldlipw, Raiiaa, Kaf ol. Kadi, Bwailca, and Port Okba, 

CAPITAL 5UB5CRIBBI1 ... lU. 6o.oa.09* 
CAPITAL PAIO^UP *0,00,000 

reserve FUreD ... „ 

DmEoroBSj 


5lr Laiubhal Aaraaldae^ Kt-^ CJ,Eh (Ctaalrmao), 

3b Ah Bargepraaad Shambhnpraaad LMkari (Mill 

Agent, Ahmedabad. ) 

BbaaVarrao Vltlsaldaa Mehta, Eoq.. MA., LL-K 
MaganUl E* Kantavala, 6 #q, M. A.. (Agent, Tbe Mataarale 
AiUle Go., Lt4, Bamda ) 

Mr,Qlr4barialDaaabbal Parlkbi BJL, LUK, BaniOa 
Rai RAtM BbaQal Da|tbbal Amlo, B. M.3. & L, 
yni^slng Agent, Alembic Chemical Worfca C*„ Ltd., 

3etb Pnnsukblal Mafatia) ■ C3boiTOCfc MIUa LtA 
AbtuedabadO 

CoL K. SbH Raj Stegh, {NaSh Oewan, Buodu 

Mfi M. M* Muzumdar, (Meaera, Tata 3 onawLtdv Bombay.) 


0DBB3NT DEPOSIT ^0001^3, 


With el!«t bem Utb ky^t 1^339. tHt gnrt ani daUy talaiMi 
tnm Ba, SOO to Be. LOOkOOO wtU be sUoTToi at 1 pa oanhi pa 
annmn aod on inmA ov« Be. LOdJMKI hf ipeotal aiian^e^ 
meot. Ho Inteeot wMoh doee not eeme to Bn. 6 pa hall- fear 
oUl ba allowed. 


FIIXED DEP031TB. 

BeaMved br long a Btaal poiodj on terme whbh may he 
teoeHalned oa apj^oetloa, ■ ^ 

liOAm OTBBDBAFTA AHD OABH OEBDXm ^ 

The Benk grante aooonunqaatUis oo term ■ b be Biiag|ad 

etalns applied leoniitiii. 

The Baeh nodarealui vn behall ol iii oonsUtusuhe tbe nfe 
□iisbdy of Ghsza and 3«niltla and tbe eoUeatlon nt difldeBde 
iod Inieieel tbewa ; it al» nodertakea the sale and punheee at 
Oommneah Tam and all dflaozlpMoni ol Gtook at moderate 
ibarga parttoulsn ot which may be leamt oc appUoatbiLi 

BkYm^S BAHE PEP031T3. 

Depoelti veeelTad and Ate of lataesl on Saringi Banh aoontnte 
had Bavlop Bank depoeii aDoodnti hat hHn teduned at S| pa 
fnim lit HoTtmber 1933; Bnloe ^ applioaOnii, 

GL E, B4HDLE , 
Qenoral Haneger. 


L 

TH8 SONDU STl^ NAYlGATlOIt 
COMPANY, U.1UTED. 

r wwrtrirAri 

Fortnightly tailing^ betw«dii 
Bombay, Karai^ ami Coloiitb, 

Burma calling At Gallc Tiiticor^ or 

^cil .UUl 1 1 

Colombo, and other hoaaf porta 
according to demand. 

For Fnught emti other porticulirv apply (ch*« 

NAREOrA»\r MORARJKB k Co., i 
* ^ lAgrnit, 

Sndoma^Hociseb Sle Sprott Eobd, BallHid Estate, 

Bomber. 
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MS 


THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFCMUIER, 


[D«c^SO 


THE BAHK OF INDIA, LTD. 


moiKWLTMD imift tu itmxur oomeimi not 
Tiof lABI; 
tlBAI> OfTlCai 

OKlENTALBUlUHNGSt BOMBAT. 

fBUXAAan fiXCHMGB, 

Sheik tfeman Sk. Bomlw, 
AHSEDABJL0. 

BANDKA. 

BnncheH^.-^ CALCOTTA* 

BAAA SA2AJI, CAXCSTTA. 

POO»A. 

RJUAOT. 

SURAT* 

CepitRl SujbKrihed lU 2 , 00 ,OU ;000 

CkpiUl Celled up «..**. » 1,00.00,000 

Reaerre Fund ^ 1,00/)0^000 

LoMoii JL^ents >^The Westmlneter Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUKTSL 
Ixibneit li ellomd on diilf belADoee Iidm Ki, IDO te 
Be. l|| 0 (V }00 @ 1 ^ fsr inmimt lotarcit m buluicea io 
«w of Be. 1 , 00,000 ellomd ooly bj tpaciil uoncomeiiu 
No credit wCU be ^wta in aaconnta for iateieaS ueoentiDK 
Id Ini thin Be, E per helf jeer. 

FIXED DEPOSITS* 

Depoiiti en teceired fixed for cue jmx or Ibr abort 
period at taiea of intecnt wbicdi can be lacertaiaed ch 


^ SaTii^ Bank aocountt opened on fafOaiabte lenne 
Ridn on application.' The Buik auta at Execiitor eikd 
IVattoe niider WiUi and Settiemeati and Qsdsrtdiei 
Trmtee bnrioess KeDccallf, Role* coaf be obtauied oe 
epplicatioEL 

The Bank giaiita accommodAtioQ of terms to be 
anepged ajxaitiit apnrofvd aeemity, 

LDANSt OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CRKDITA 
Hm Bank tmdettakea on behalf of ita Cooitititeaia the 
■ale cmtod^ ol Sharee and Sectuidoa end the coUectiOKi d 
dtiideod and intereit tbseoch It alio nndertakin the mle 
and parcbaae of Gotnoment [MQ' and aU deacnptioiB of 
ilock at oioderata diBP|ei patUcolan of which maf be bad 
on application, 

A, a CRAY, 

UanefffW 


YOU GAIN 

Much more than what you spend. 


TRY OUR WORLD-RENOWNRD 

Atank Nlgrah Pills 

fiiipee One , 33 PUli* 

TUB LEADING TONIC Qp' TtlE DAY. 

They cure cooetipatioD, braiDfajE et& 
^or fuO ForticuUn ask for a copy of 

"Kam ShastFa” 
sent gratis and Post’fr«>e 

The ntanh Nlgrah Pharmacy. 

j niwii agar— KathlRWftTa 

BoMRhr OttcOT j— KALBADeVI BO AD* 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 


BUS OmOCi afUbSMVM 



Akfieteatae . 

BtaNvaaSI (DMrtcS Thai 

PeiEhu' I » m % 

KeLyae C h ■» 1 

AUel <piUrtct5liolepiar>, 


Eatal 


mehat^ 


.piEEoroBa 


ilyChaellal Y.Nih^ R41AU 
SLr Xolnhhal SamaUaB, EA. 

Madhffwlia ThBohnaft 

BhQ. Baftava. 

O, P. HtudHliwaT, Saq, 

O. K. I>aTi4har, 

e,L. 

BH4RR 

(Funj Paul . Rj, 

t DAFQSETS find he «b« f w at^ of !«§« partodi 

enaaatftoi. Bate and oUut farifcaiua sar he anmlite 


Pnl Y,0.Kalih 
R.irHBaJadii^Kit. 
y,y.^n4, XH* 

A OL Bajahabadur. Saq.. 
W. A E*iui«h«ar, Bki. 
aHQaedbl. Iterw 
Baa Baliadu a ▼. Vr^e 
VpaiCahlatEit., 


a. OimBKHT AOOOtnCTS aie oieaai te OtevnaMfa 
flaeWte and jDdMdiua fiitewi li alteral.se dal^ HlafM 


A BAYOraS aiKX PXfOaiTS an auspte and lolm 
faU aiel wsankon mlnlmaai nwnlhW balaseaar Rdln loaf 
Mital^ltDoi tbs andaWsml. 


A Prate an Isml HU ftUrtalaslsBwterosia teas i» he 
■aairtalMd dn afflloatlait, 

1. f be Bank fliiaiHM snlT ngUteal OKfaiallfa iestete le 
IM Bombar PnallBBT, « ttaa vngniDSiiditUn at Shs Btnlteif. 
OiKfseattn Sgslate^ Bomhaf pt«ri4a»r, 

S. AMOndli an asdElti qnaitela te e flfia gi ImtMate 
Amcmak^nW and Twtir t^ e tewROMol Aoilte 

Qtuitelj ■lainn«fiW d AnaiisU ptelke an pshllahad le itae 
H OnvmiiSDt OaiUli^** 

YAlEONTa U RSHFAf 

Manailnf Dlinteh 

THE 

CentpalBank of India, Ld» 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Moo^ eaved wiaeljf te Ihne deye briop ileppiDete 
and when spent; imwM/, j| bcliige Ovmr whiliztfDg 
dsbiA uo«y , disben eod noheppiBWi. 

Make thereCcv* m nguler aevinf bf opanlng m 

HOMS SAVINGS SAFB ACCOUNT 

irlth cw end aen 


a Pe^y b e toiX te .. , 

reaipatidar.com 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Be&wi fabipg m Safe in ei^ of the Sa£i O ipo it i 
Venlte of Banb^, you mn faqfmted to vii^ om 
6AFB DEPOSIT VAULT, end ^ wHl telda to 
cxr f eroiw ee ofheri bte* doeie* 

N* FOCHEiUN AWALV 
Mreikrv 
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The ^Shahabad Cement Companv* Ltd. 

The Fineat Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal - 
Railways in Southern India, Goyemment and other important works. 


MINAR 


BRAND 

PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 
Midfss uiil L H. fhf Nizam'* dominion* i Ih* Dqdomt 

BEST & CO., Lta, ALUDlf^ & SONS, RASHID KHODADAD & CO., 

^ Rf ADVAS. fiECmmEDAfiAA. MU. Iam Cam*, MONA. 

The Shahabad Cement 6omnanv> Ltd. 

"BOMBAY HOUSE” BOMBRY, 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 

The Indian Ladies* 

Magazine. 

PUBLlSimD OKOE lU TWO MONTHS, 


Edited ta du iotemati of iiu Women of 
ladii* trf Mao. K, BiriaujrAaaAa, Mi a.* HanioghBi 
Bead, Obetpet, Madras, 

Bs. a. p. 

Sobaorlptioa (Lodading PoBtoee), 

Inlaiikd w S 8 A 

„ „ FoT^gn M« i 0 

(Subacriban and Cootribotioa* neodod). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY/ * 
Dealing with Soclalt Beenomlc, 
Political andReliglona Fpoblems. 


published WKEKLT PRtOSSANNABi 

\ 

Aiamid ; /nliouf. iZa. d/w 

Fw-siffHf 10 m, Foil Jrst, 

Subscripdtuu ud all otber Qommaaicationi , 
ibeold be iddrosed . 

the manages. 

The Guardian, 

Ho^lBTS PbcsS, Mount Boad, 

madras. 




SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN 

POE THE CfOBE OP 

Cold, Cough, Headaches, Rheumatiani, Swellings and all otbar 
Idnds of Aches and Pain*. 


realpatidar.com 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY a * MADRAS. 
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'S8S THB INDIAN SOCIAL RSFORMER [ Dm, SO 

INDIAN SOeiAL REFORMER. 

tBegu 1 m 18 ^ 0 .] 

A HOH -PARTY ROR-SECTARIAH EHGLISH WEEALY 
Published Every Saturday. 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION^ 

STANDS FOR ALli-ROXmD PROGRESS. 


Subscription Rates, 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... Rs. 10 (Post Free), 

single copies of the cuppent month. If available, 
can be had at 8 annas, cuppent yeap 4 annas and 
copies more than a year old 6 annas each, excloslve 
of postage. 

eontract Rates for Rdvertlsenients. 


_Nifinber of 

Insertions, , 

i 

Inch. 

2 

laches. 

Column, 

Cdumo. 

1 

Ccdumfi, 

1 

_ 


Rs. su 

Rs, a. 

R& a. 

Rs, a. 

Rs. 

s. 

Rs. Mo 

13 

15 0 

25 0 

38 0 

63 0 

95 

0 

130 0 

26 

25 0 

38 0 

56 0 

96 0 

136 

0 

255 0 

E2 

S3 0 

6fi 0 

95 D 

ise 0 

265 

0 

500 0 


Casual adveitiseiuents at As, 4 per line for the first insettion and A& S per line of 
BuDceeding insertions, ' ■ ■ 

Advertiseinent charges are strictly payable half-yearly or yearly in advance. 


For further particulars, ple^e apply to:* 

THE MANAGER, 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER - realpatidar.com 

NAVSARl CHAMBERS, OU.TRAU ROAD, 

FORT, BOMBAY. 


HlDlad tr Jil tw DidiHK Maca^ Tlia OnmwdiJ Fthattog ]£>& Oami# FMI etn^ Baatbsff Aod FoiMUial ^ 

iet tU th* ■ Indian Swlal Bdimoirf Umllad, Kami Ohunb^ Ostou Beal, 
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TBE ' Regtsterad KOw 

INPIAN^SOCIAbREFORMEil 

PDBLISBED EVERT SATIIRDAY. 

Mrie«i-'> 4 MAMai aoiltBrSiUr***, MinA* M Acting Edn»:~s. NAT AHAJAK, • 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7-8-0 f Foreign) Rs. lO-D-0. 

Vol. XLIV. BOMBAY— SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1934. No. 19 


uilll b4 ■■ hamb a» Irutf)* tiuf ai UPCOmpromltlfiff aa Lutftcf ^1 un tn wlill not equlYscacc'^I irlH nof . * 

acCoHi 1 vill not retreat m alngN \oci^^Attd 1 tgiH bt fMrd. WiLUAM Lloyd GakiuSOn in the Liktrator, 


0 C»IIT£HTS 


Baa lidban Boj aoA Bauad*. 
Tb* Hlodn Mabatabha and tha 
t^gnad! Itfatioba^ 
^aiooobablaa and X a m P 1 * 

iLotafy* 

Tb* VlMroY and GaadbljL in 
ikmlbam lodia, 

Tba Bafra BadaVtl uid t'ba Soant 
IdovtuitoL 

A Fzanch View el Inidkan EJf*- 
-Birth Oaotirjl,, 

' Alia and Barepai 
Tba Paoajabv OonlnaiieH. 


Eiioeat BooLal Le^ilatioii In 

PlTQTiH and 0«1al BanonttrDO- 
tlan. 

Tbfl ladlaa Ciuiitiafi UaTTfage 
Anl^^U. 

Tb# World Cfuba and Birth 
ConhtoJ. 

AaemaUH cf Hindn T«ih 
Indiana Id Bonth Axomiaa. 

The Btra Bamltbl. 

A Baboo) at Btattgar^ 
HnmidtbaWoek. 


NOTES 


Ram Mobao Roy and Ranade It is well to 
praise the fathers that begat us; though we 
.sometimes feel that the tendency nowadays 
to confer lh»a distinction on all and sundiy 
ihreateos to make life a long series of jayantis 
Bnd anniversaries* This can not be said of the 
.celebrations in commemoration of the cente- 
nary of Eaja Earn Mohan Roy and the 
unveiling of the portrait of Mah^ev Govind 
Ranade in Madras by Mr* C. V* Chlntamanl 
ivho made a felicitous Gpeech on the occasion. 
Ram Mohan Roy and Ranade are the two 
greatest figures which contact between India 
and Britam has produced. If Ram Mohan 
traced out in brood outlines the ground ^plan of 
Indian nationalism* Ranade showed us how to 
Imild on it and what materials were to be used in 
it. Both the Raja and Ranade were deeply reli- 
gious men who saw the finger of God in history. 
Both held that British rule In India was divin^y 
designed for the regeneration of their country. 
Both were critical of the measures cf British rule 
but always with the object of keeping it to the 
TnSio purpose of Us existence here, as they 
conceived it* Both were inspired by the same 
principle of reconclltation of the present with the 
past aid of the past with the present as the true 
1 unci ion of the reformer. Both viewed Indian 
history as a mighty stream coming down from 
Himalayan heights to fertilise the plains* The 
two men stand high above every other 
whom modem India has produced and their 
example and teachings are a perenntd source to 
which Indian leaders will turn for guidance and 
inspiration* In One respect Ranade, perhaps, 
surpassed Ram Mohan Hoy* The latter was 
educated and brought up in the early impres- 
sionable years of his life in the social and cultural 
-environment of Islam and Hindu Muslim syn- 
thesis, therefore, came naturally to him- Ranade, 
^n the contrary, inherited the instincts implanted 


by Maraiha history in his class ; and it was by 
study and reflection that he overcame them 
sufficiently to lay the foundation of a ^thellc 
history as the b^kground of Indian nationalism. 

The Hindu hlaftasabha and the League of 
tfatloas i — The League Secretariat has replied 
to the representation of the Hindu Maha^bha 
to the effect that the constitution of the League 
of Nations do^ not permit it to take up ques- 
tions which are nc^ officially brought before it 
by the Governments of the member States. It 
could hot take up the Jewish question In 
Germany for this reason. The Dutch repMseh- 
tjtive indirectly raised a discussion on it by 
moving the League to adopt measures for the 
relief of the refugees from Germany, If the 
MAhasabha can persuade Mr* De Valera that 
the Communal Award impinges on the. rights of 
the Irish Free State, there ‘would be £ chance 
of its ^ing debated in the League Assembly, 
lut the M^hasabha need not be ^rry. Though 
the League under its constitution can not deal 
with the question at its formal sessions, the 
members unofficially have been made aware of 
its viewsL Some ons asked the late Mr. Ranade, 
whom Mr, Chintamanl rightly [|raised as the 
brain behind the National Congr^ in its early 
days, why he took so much pains over repre- 
sentations and memorials knowing fult well 
that none of them will have any effect on the 
powers that bs, Ranade replied that he had 
no illusions in the matter but that his object 
in drafting these model, documents was to 
educate his countrymen and to train the public 
to deal with administrative questbns. The 
Hindu Maba^ha has cast its bread on the 
wateni and may console itself with the hope 
that it wlU And it after many days, 

Untoucliabks and temple Entryi^In his presi- 
dential address to the National Social Conf^nce 
Mr. G. K. Devadhar described the public 
attitude to the admission of untouchables into ^ 
HiAdu temples. He aaid; 'Temple, entry and 
legislation thereabout are bones of contention; 
more so* because, the depress^ classes have 
not shown much active enthusiasm for temple 
entry for the satisfaction of their tnily rel^ous 
cravii^ while others who advocate it* in spite 
of this indifference of the oommimity, do so 
beca us e in this sphere of social reform th^ do 
not Uke to be accused of aUowing a weak point 
in the Hindu social polity to remain an infe- 
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priority complex.* Comli^as it does from tha 
President of the Maharuhtim branch pf the 
Uirijaft Sev»aSanght thU .statement may be 
taken to foreshadow a relaxation of the efforts of 
that body to get temples opened to uatouch^les. 
The ofdtodox opp^tloa, too, may ask, if 
temples are not c^msidered essential to worship 
by the depressed classes, of what other conceive 
^le use it can be to them. The reform of 
Xvdfship in temples so as to make it eplrituatly 
devating, has teen long overduCi 

The Viceroy an J Gaiidhl}i In Sonthtri] — 
The recepdon of Lord WiUlngdon during his 
last winter tour in Souther a India was every- 
where, in the States as well as in Madras City, 
imaik^ by gmat cordialiiy. One or two days 
after His Excellency's departure, the S.^uchern 
Presidency and the States made ready to accord 
Gandhi^ welcome with equal cordiality, la both 
cases the personal factor counted for much but it 
ta not alL The extravagant pro^ammes of some 
politfeal leaders have operated in favour of the 
existing system hi many minds on the principle 
that it IS better to bear the ills we have than fly 
to others that we know nought oL The idea of 
legislation to remove untouchabilily is repugnant 
.to many who are convinced of the absurdity of 
the Custon\and are working in other ways to 
bring about its dlsappearancep The public 
feeling in South India, while it appreciates 
Gandhiji jund approves of hia aims, dikavours 
noiKO-operation with Government, It would 
welcome a speedy understanding between 
,Lord WilUngdoa and Gandhijt as a prelLmlnary 
step for deadly the ground towards ycooncULa- 
tioo .of British with Indian national interests 
^ The Seva Samltl and tba Sc^ui Mnvmeuh^ 
Pandit Hridayanath Kunani gave aa interesting 
account of thd crigiii and progress of the Seva 
Samiti moveroent at a public meeting in Madras 
last week. It is reproduced elsewhere^ Thd 
Seya Samtti was- founded when Asiatics were 
not adinitted to the Baden. Powell oiganisatioa 
Since then, the ban has been removed and 
In several places the Samid and the Scouts 
exist as pa^d bodres. The Pandit explained 
why. the two could not be amalgainated at 
preset. Mr. Venkatrama Sastiy who presided, 
however, expressed the opinion that the reasons 

? ;iven were not apphcatde to Southern India, 
a die Madras Scouts Asaociatioot he said, there 
were Indlaii rnembets o£ endnenoe who would not 
have taken part in it unless they were assured 
that it was capable of full hatioi^ scrvIceL He 
added : ''That and the fact that the Samiti 
Scout movement had not made any headway tn 
Madras, seemed to indicate that the public had 
ddnEdence in the Baden Powell Assodatioit” 
Tliis points to a dIHeience ol outlook between 
Ndrth^ and South Indian nationalismi due to 
histotical reasons^ 

^ A vifw ef Indian LIfe--Madaoie Morin 
who is visitiiig India fix the first time, told the 
^epieneotative of the' that perhaps the 

only lodlaq custooi which had appeared 


f^amiUar and onsympathetic to'^ bei, was 
the custom of purd^ This may. surprise 
those who have been ^tai^t to feg^ 
the British 9cx:lal ^tem as typical the 
European. This Is far from being the cas^ 

VVriting of the French family, CoHe[i*Pc)rthelTik 
observes in hb brilliant book, “ The Spirit of 
France": “The family is the kemel of the 
whole body politic. The Latin Frenchman Uves- 
pnmaiHjf in and for his family. This Uit does 
not a>nsist merely of hb wife and children; it b^ 
the tegular thing in the provinces, and very 
common even in Paris, for grand pareTitS|. 
pirents and children all to live together forming 
a whole tribe^ whkh l» generally ruled over by 
the senior grandfather. Consequently marriage, 
for a Frenchman, is not primirily a matter of 
love, but rather the foundation of a new family, 
in a^lch reason and tconomic considerations 
count for moat” The Frenchman would^ 
prob^ly agree with Dbraelfs view of love 
marriages. “At for love,” he wrote to his 
sister, ^'all my friends who have mirrled for ^ 
love or beauty, cither beat theif wives or live' 
spart from ihcciL This b literally the cilsbl I 
may commit mai^ follies in lire, but 1 never 
intend to marry for 'lovrf, which 1 am sure is 
a guarantee of infelicity." And he did qoC. 

Birth Coslrol: — ^The National So^al Conference 
held at Madras has been rather preclpltatt 
in commuting itself CO the support of .aii 
aggressive propa^nda under ofHciat auspices 
in favour of birth control. The questlor*- 
was raised a few months ago on an 
imperfect understanding of sonb casual observa* 
tlons in the Repiort of the Census Commissioner 
for India. It has been debated in the PfESS and at 
public meetings ^d Weighty Arguments have 
b^n adduced against its bring made a subject 
of official propagandan. It has been rejected 
by several women's conferences. Control by 
artiHciai means is a mechanical aalutioii for 
a moral problem. 

Asia and Earope:— 'The idea of holding a 
Conference of Asiatic studenta in Europe la a 
happy iospiratloiL The speech with which Signor 
Mussollm opened the drat Conference in Rome, 
wiU strike a fesponsSye chord throughout Asia. 

The summaiy of it supplied by the Italian 
^nsuLGeneral to the Press is pr bted In auf 
news columns; - la a few terse sentencei. Signor 
MuesoUnl summed up history of the relatkw 
between Europe a ncT Asia dunng twelve ceattf-. 
nes. The ancient ^ understanding between the 
two continents has been replaced by Eurapeaia or mm 
exploHatina which has broken all spiritual unka- 
between East and West Italy whm the 
fh^eis West now resumes her unifying function^ 
between Europe and Asi^ A permanent centre 
^ to be established in Roms for the oromociait 
'of this high object Mr. Subhaa Bose who^ 
like Fandit Xxwahailai Nebnv ^ direct line ^ 
of suocesskio to Coagreea leaderebip, reODm- 
meads the study of Faadat methods by Indum- 
^ reformers. 
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INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER 

BOMBAY^ JAMUARY I, 

THE DECEMBER CONFERENCES-. 

The critkiem that Indlaotf devote a dispi^ 
^{lofttonately amount of attention to 

poHticSt 15 no longer true. For proof of this, one 
'‘-haaonly to refer to the conferences held last 
month. We note belo^ only the more important 
Allolndla ConferenceSt The Lucknow Muslim 
Conference aimed at bringing about unity 
^mong Mufillrm which for some unajccountable 
leaKin seems to have been impaired recently. 
The National Liberal Federation which met in 
Madras is a political body voicing the opinion of 
Indian constitutional reformers. The Indian 
National Social Conference which, after some 
■years, also met in Madras, as its name implies, 
ialfl with questions of social reform. There were 
two All^india Labour Conferences, one in Bombay 
^nd the other at Cawnpore, The difference 
between the two is, we understand, one of 
•degree rather than of prindpfe. The At (-India 
Women's Conference held at Calcutta represents 
^veral Provincial Women's Associations and 
ds at the present time the best organised 
movement in the eountry* The All-India 
Medical Conference and the AlMndia Medical 
Licenclates’ Conference, both held in Bombay, 
dealt in a comprehensive spirit with the problems 
of public health and sanitation. Along with 
these may be mentioned the Conference held 
in Madras of practitioners of the indigenous 
system of Medicine known as Siddha. The Indian 
Science Congress began its sittings in Bombay 
on Tuesday, The Alldadla Economic Con- 
ference met at Chidambaram about the same 
Vime under the auspices of the Annamalai 
tJnivecsity, I'he AU-India Swadeshi Workers 
Conference held in Bombay passed import- 
ant resolutions regarding the measures needed 
to foster home industries. The Alklndia Edu- 
■Cational Conference which met at Karachi was at- 
tended by prominent educationists in the country. 
The Oriental Conference held in Baroda was 
representative of Indian scholarship In the 
rc^on of antiquities and historical research. 
An AU’India Catholic Conference met in 
Madras during the closing days of last year. 
There was an Alblitdia Kayastha Conference 
in Allahabad and an All-IndiaVysya Conference, 
The Tamil Lovers’ Conference which held Its 
fuU session in Madras represents an awakening 
in South India to the importance ot promoting 
the growth of a modern Tamil literature. The 
South India Music Conference held its sitting 
for several days and passed resolutions, some 
<rf which are of a hi^ty technical character. 
There were several caste conferences, such as 
the Andhra Agmkuta Kshattriya Conference, 
The Vamashrama Swaraj Conference professes 
to advocate a scheme of eelf-government io 
-conformity with Hindu social ideas. The 
AU-lndia Baloochl Conference held its sittings 
this year in Hyderabad, Sind. , Th® people of 
the Indian States held thdr AU-India Conference 


as usual. Of these Conferences not more than 
threes or at most four, dealt with politics 
directly. ^ Most of the others dealt solely with 
noopolitical subjects, A few, such as the 
bidi^^al and Educational Conferences, made 
only incidental reference to the administrative 
and poUdcal aspect of the issues raised in their 
discussions^ 

Some important inferences emerge from 
this season of Conferences, The holding of 
a Social Conference with the Liberal Federa- 
tion for the time is an event of great slgai* 
hcance. The Indian Liberals had concentrated 
too much on coitstltutional reforms to the neglect 
of social questions, and It is due to this that 
even now very few women figure in 
the proceedings of the Liberal Federation. 

The dry bones of the valley are be- 
coming Instinct with life. The Indian people 
are realising that political Institutions derive 
their signihcance and efHcacy from the 
social, educational and economic factors of a 
nation’s life. They also realise that the method 
of conference and public discussion of questions is 
the most efficacious way of creating and mould* 
ing opinion and that the time and money spent 
on them are not wasted. A third inference of 
great significance is the tendency to give an AU- 
Todia character even to bodies which relate to^ 
interests and topics of a predomloantty local and 
sectional character. . This, seemingly, is in: 
striking contrast to the insistence on provinciaF 
autonomy in provincial and municipal admlnistra-^ 
tion. Indian natianaUsm, however, is striking', 
root in the layers of life deeper than the 
political system which ffoats like oil on water on 
Indian social A fourth deduction from these, 
conferences is tl^t several of them aim at 
improving castes and communities not as an end 
in Itself but as a meana of making their maxi- 
mum contribation to national progress. Com- 
munal and sectional movements cease to be', 
harmful when they are conducted with constant' 
reference to the interests of the whole country*,' 

From this standpoint, the purely political Confer- 
ences suffer in comparison wltli die non-political 
ones. The system of self-government foreshad* 
owed in the White Paper, has no relevancy to the 
aspirations of the people to reconstruct Indi^; 
society on lines congenial to their ancient genius, 
and compatible with the msistent demands of the: 
spirit of the times. Several of the acdvities^ 
represented by these Conferences are in other' 
countries directly undertaken or indirectly; 
fostered by the state as the supreme organ of' 
society , The sure test of the new constitudon 
is whether It can attract to itself the support ofJar.COm 
all these varied dements of life ia the country. 

If it docs not, it wlU become a deadweight on. 
national life, the removal of which would become^ 
the necessary condition of national growth. 

The conaderation has been almost totally absent^ 
from the minds of the British and Indian Govern-^ 
mcQts, and it does not seem likely that it wiU j 
get recognition at this stage of the reforcq; 
proposals. 
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flECESX SOCUl. LEGISLATION IN BARODA. 
(Br V.ILDuranbbarO 

' Am ii veil Itocnni then are two prin&!psd >cl»oI t 
oFHbiiii LMrfai Scboel pvw- 

wdlnffti the whotaof ladiaexoq>t Bco^ and ^ 
Oiipkbbag adiod prevailing iiL.BwgaL ilie .Mitalv 
■bm h a runatiig eomoKiMaix co tbe Yajopvalli^a 
SmdtL Tbe Mitakiliara sobool i* sulMlivided iato 
four mbor schools; aA these Bu1>ecl)oole acknowledge, 
the auFcnnc authority of the Mitakahaiai but tbcf 
gh% preference to cxftaia treatises and oommo^tariesi 
foe InaUDOe* the Bombay Schoo] give* preference .to 
Vjwvafaar Mayukha (a oommejitary written by 
Niikaotba Bbatta) over Mkakshart where there it a 
oooAlct between the two; the Madraa School) prefers 
Virmitrodaya which Ea also a oomnietitaiT. 

In Baroda Hindu law Is codilied| there are diSerent 
Acts deali^ with difTcrent aspects d Hindu Law, 
joint Familyr lahcritanoet IHepoBition of pro^ 
perQr«p Adoption, Fareots and childrei^ Marrtagei 
£)ii%«rcc^ cbc^ These Acts were baaed oa the MiUk-i 
ilhaca law auppteoiefited by Vyavahar Mayukha 
which prevatb m Gujarat incmdlog Bombay, 

There was therefore uptD now no material diffep- 
eoet between the law applicable to Hindus b Bare^ 
Stale and the law applicable to Hindus. In Britiilv 
Gujafat. 

In all the above-mentioned Sdiools women are 
under certain disablittes in respect of holding and 
disposing of property— ^isabUJ ties which are generally 
well knowo to the publttx 

Fifbt we shall take up the questiofi Of the poalijon 
of a widow in a joint Hindu family. A joint family, 
as is welt Imown, consisted in Haioda, as it does 
eveii now m Britisfi India and eleewhere^^ly of 
a^e<- members of the family, A widowed mother 
Ql a wkkrw ol.a deceased aos or a deceased brother 
was not a coparecner— ihe was not a member, 
technically speaking, of o. joint Hindu family. 
She was only a depend^t. She had no rights d 
ownership over the . £muty poperty. She hid only 
a'rrght to mamtenance; Under the law now amendedi 
the widow- of a ^deceased copar9ener shall, be a 
oc^ituobQer hersdFi^ She has now aU the rights 
wtiiob were fonnerly enjoyed by male membert of 
a Hbdu joint famlly-^tbat is, she now becomes an 
owner of mmljy properly jointly with other members 
of the foinily. One of the important rights of a 
coparcener is the tight to ask for a partitloa of Uie 
jostt fanuly property, A son at a brother could 
ask for a partition, get hlf own share dctenDined 
ami separated and become the foil owner of^ that 
ahare^ whereas iormly the widow had OQ such 
lights. She could have a share if a pardtkm of the 
foj^y property took place among her sons but she 
hcfSe}r.ociiild not ask for a partittoik She had 
tkeref^ to remain content with whal she got by 
way d mauktenanoe^ Now under the amend^ taw 
she becomes a coparcener and as. such will have as 
much right to. a^ for partltioii and get her own 
share in the family pruperty determined and 
separated as any male member of the ^ fomily and 
when she eaerdses that right ^ will get a share 
cwuat to that Of a ion if she has . orte; in the absence 
of a son she wiU get what her buBband would 
haye got had he been alive at the rime of partirioik 

W* shall now see what the positkifi of the widow 
waa In. respect of- the sep^te or self’acqoired 
p i opei ty ^ oL r her j husband and what it baa now 
be^mo acooodlDg to the. amended lai^ When a 
mao- having selfraoquired property dkdp. the 
property^ according, to the old law descaided to his 
sons, gtandsodS'aid great-^mneboDs; the widow of the 
deceased pCTson^ did not ^erit tbepcoperty of her 
hlisbaAd. uaberifod oolyw^hea there- was no aatif 


grandson or great-grandson* By the amended law». 


a widow wjU lobcrti ha husbanef i property akMg 
with ihe aofS grandson and great-grandson, andi 
•he wBi be. eatiUn to abare equal to thiL of 1* 


The posEiion of a widofred daugblcr-iii4aw ia i leo 
improved ia at much si ihe now ranka next after tha 
mother la the oidrr of auoc3cs$ion. Fonnerly, ihe had ' 
no pfaoc hi the enumerated heira who tnheriicd ihs* 
tVToperty of a deceased person in the prescribed orders , 

Next wo come to the Etotitfoo and rights of a 
daughter, A daughter inherited to her father only in - 
the abseiKe of a lon^ grandson, great-grandson, and 
dm widow of tbo dcoesKd. Ifitiyoneof there wame 
living a dadghier took nothing by way of Jnheritanciw 
No change is made io this poiiuott but now a 
daughter ta given more rights in her father's famlty 
than she had before. Formerly a rnsfried daughter 
had no rights in her father's family. Even If ahe was 
a widow and had no meant of maintenancs iit her 
father-in-law's fomQy, ahe oould not claim msin> 
tensnee ^otn her fother'l fomity, Aoooniiag to the tsw- 
now amended a widowed daughter ii given a right to*' 
mamtcnsoce in her father's family, provided iht la 
living with her father from the time of ner husband's ^ 
death and there are no mesns of maintenance Id her 
fstbcr-in-Iaw'i famOy and her fotber can afford to- 
mainUJA her. Now we ihiill ooniider the poiklofi of 
so unmarried daughter. She wu only a dependent 
in her fatheris familyp had only a righi to Enalntcnanco- 
and marriage expenses sod when partition took place^^ 
she was entitled to get 1 of wbst her brother got, (n 
Iku of maintenance snu msrriage expenses | but she 
oould not force a partition and have her shm sepa- 
rated. She Is now given a ri^t to ask for -tbs sep**. 
ntion for her share (equaf toj of her brother's riisr«>< 
b lieu of maintenance and marriage expenses, even u‘ 
ao paitidon takes place in the family. 

In certain esaes the law of iuccesaion was complU 
catrd. For instance^ when daughters Inherited, an 
unmarried daughter was preferred to a insirkdi 
daughter and among married daughters a poor 
daughter was preferred to a rich one. All there 
distmctions are now removed and all daughters wfa^ 
ther married of unmarried, rich or poor will tako- 
equally. SmOarly the law of Succession to Stridbait j 
is very much BimpURcd. Under the Mayukha Law 
which prevails in Gukiat and also In the State the 
tlra kinds of SEfiJban) vtM. VsuCak Ayautsk snd 
Shutka descended to heirs each in a different order*. 

Now one uniform order it prescribed for sMOcessioo 
to all Stridhsfv 

Formerly a woman bad ahsoluto interest Inhere 
Stridbio omy but a limiud Interest In sA ntber pto-- 
perty^ She could do what she like with her ttrldhsn 
out as regards all other property which ibe held ak^ 
so heir or which came to ha share at the time of^ 
partition, she bad only a limited interest, that b to 
say she could only enjoy the property but oould oot : 
dispore ; .sM could not alienate ft except for 
certain purpoM recegnned. by law; such property 
descemkd on her death not to her beire but to bsirs- 
uf the last male owner, A woman will now have, 
absolute iaierest in property which she acquIreiefUier ^ 
by pMtltiooflTMmii taeir.jKOT^ (hiil vJo.crfthof^'^-COm 
property does not exceed Evil I2,0(HL If the proper^* 

IS wow more sbe win have an absolute infertst mj 
tbe properly to the extent of Rjk XXDOO and oqlr a^ 

Hoiitcd Interest in the rest of the oroperty* She haa«. 
now as nm^ right of alienating toe property which ■ 
idle tulda absolutely, as a mafe owner. These 
ohsJQgei fo tbe Hindu law wlA have a very far-reach* 
elect tafcsti wtlh the rfeht of aildng for a dhroreo^ 
ooofened by the Hindu Divorcs -Aec which has b“ 
in force from 1&8L 
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DIVORCE AND SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTICNp 
(Bv Walter Brooks Folett,) 

Ihv of soci^ life the trotid over has 

been thoroyghly disturbed. This fact is overlooked 
In the rnidftt of economic: and politiad diaturbance^ 
Yet it will probably exercise a more piofouiid 
effect upem the human race than either of the other 
factors that are now attracting ao much attention. 
There Is a kind of disintegration proceeding that Is 
having its repercussions in a variety of ways. One 
clear >out evidence of the break-down of old sociai 
customs and legal traditions if in the held cf 
cnarrlagei— or as it is thought of most ^commonly; in 
Che difficulties surrounding the increase of divorce. 

Men and women seem to find it mcreasTn^ly 
difficult to adjust themselves to a fixed mairl^ 
state on the old bases* It may be that men and 
women are not willing longer to make sacrifices they 
felt in duty bound to make on^ a few years agp in 
order that homes and fanniJ^ life might be maintained* 
U would seem that when it was advcx:ated in the 
U« S, Si Ri a few years ago that children might be 
taken from their parents and brought up Jn special 
Children*! Honnes under efficient child psychologists 
the Russian leaders (partly unconsciously) were aware 
of a growing situation that required attention* For 
if ii a well-authenticated fact that no children can 
receive adequate guidance in a home controlled by 
external and internal tensions that act and re-act 
upon the parents. 

Too orten a discussion of divorce has been taken to 
mean an advocacy of that procedure* It is nothing 
of the sort uaually. Divorce in most oases comes 
after everything else has been tried* It is an evidence 
that there is a fig Jn the culture relationGhips in the 
home as over against the advance in other external 
and related culture relationships. It is to be expected 
that in a country like India divorce and separation will 
decidedly Increase in the next few years* It is true 
that not only women are assuming a new place in the 
national economy, but also men are finding a new 
outlook toward tbelr social relationships, natbual and 
Internationa!. 

The fundamental impulses in a marriage arc 
dynamic. It is quite evident that s£»iety has regu la- 
thed and cqntroJ Jed these impulses partially in the 
past, Now the former sanctions and safeguards are 
dissolving. The world of values If being re-cstimated. 
In this stage of adjustment men and women are not 
sure what the things are which are moat worth striv- 
ing for, Nor are they sure of the mcihods that 
should be adopted in making the necessary shifts 
from old to new levels of worth. We are m the 
prootfs of establishing new marts to meet the ohangd ' 
social climate. This » we know, if efsential if society 
not entirely to disintegrate. In spite of all 
emphasis upon separation of incompatible couples 
men ind women will oontinut to Uve toother* Just 
what the exact relationship will bo wc do not know* 
Monrage wit! remain but it will not be the same. 

As an example of wby we do not know where we 
ire goina there is the ever-obviou* and Increasing 
control the State over individual and social relation-- 
ships. It is entirely possible that the State may come 
to have (Indeed has in some countries now ) as much 
power over the individual In marriage and out as 
was once exercised by the Roman Catholic 
Church before the days of the Reformation* Just 
what that will mean cannot as yet be clearly seen. 
We do know that tbe fomtiy as an economJo unit 
Is DO longer necessary in the West, and is k»! and 
less necessary in the East. The growing indepen- 
deuoe of women Is forcing the bonds of maiTiage to 
l>e constructed of mutual contributions and exchange 
oti the part of husband and wifo. 


No one who thinks will regret the passing of the 
economic^ compulsions that held many famtlles- 
togetber in the past, Maniage b altogether too imporr 
tint a social dement to lived forever on the 
economic level a-i it has been in many ao^-calleil 
bomea Little social loss will be felt by the dissolu* 
ti<»i of bad marriages* The new maa^oge will 
based largely upon the world doctrine of the worth of 
human personal lty~male and female* 

Just as it has been said for the life-time of 
Chris tianicy that the “Kingdom of Heaven is within" 
90 IS Jt being recognized In our world that the new 
authority for actions soGiaf and personal must coms^ 
from wjth'n. Theoretical dogmas no longer arfr 
authorUative, The consciences of individuals have 
their place. Goodness and virtue^whetber we like* 
this or not— are set up these days in connection with 
behavior which conforms to present needs as we sco* 
them through our tCo soning powers. 

The thought to keep in mind is that the widespreaif 
discontent comes not from worse conditions than our 
fathers and moth^s knew but from a recognition that, 
things as they arc no longer remain satisfactory. 
Marriage ia afiected by the discontent just as ^ other' 
relationabips are. America has always been the out- 
standing exponent throughout her national history 
of the value of human personality* That is onO' 
reason for the high divorce rate In America, ' It 
represents eimply the attitude and beHef that where- 
love no longer exists marriage itself is dead i where- 
there is discord there cannot be harmony. 

A survey of conditions gives us as modern reasons- 
for tbe tensions in today's married Jife in the Westt* 
sex msladjustmEiit ; lack of sufficient money to- 
maintain desired levels of living | birth cocitrofj in- 
volving the sbe of tbe famUj ; education and training 
of children \ discipline in the family — whether mother 
or father shall dominate^ place and type of residence 
carelessness or excessive tidiness^ restlessness of 
womenj including their desire for activity outside the 
hornet difibring social ambitions of husband and wife^i 
friendships ana associations outside the In- 

terference of relatives ; complexes built on mother or 
father fixatiooj as well as other emotional iirges. 

Just bow soon social maladjustments in the Indian, 
home win appear in any such proportion as they 
have appeared In tbe West Is difficult to say* That 
some have already appeared can be readily discerned.. 
It may be (hat India will find it passible to avoid: 
situations now common in the West by a thorough- 
going study and analysis of social rea^ustment ss- 
changes become evidently necessary. The problem 
of mwem marriage is, like most other social pro- 
blems, one cf world-'Wide implication and significance, 

THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 
ACT*— n, 

Coeicion. of course^ is reprehensiblCf especially ur 
marriage, and must ba discouraged by all fair and 
reasanable means, whether It is applied by Chris tiari 
par^ts to their minor chOdreij or by the whole 
community to Its adult membera* To understand, 
bowevcTt the bearings of the claim that the former 
^ould he dealt with as a crime under Section 6 $- 
puntehahle with tO years’ transportatJaii or Impiibcin- ' 
menc, a few facts have to be carefully^ndered. 

Any Christian under 21 years of age is an infant 
in the eye of the law. Under the general law of- 
India for the restraint of cfaltd-marriages, popularly 
known os the ^arda Act”, no female child under 
fourteen years, whether Hindu, Muhamcnadafi or 
Christian, can be given away or taken ia msmage 
even with her ooosenc, without the parents and others^ 
cofioemed becoming liable to be punished with cme 
[ tnonlh*s simple tmpFisooment or fine or both. The?: 
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age-Cniit for gids uadrr tlic ChifotiiD Haimge AcH 
is PA lugber. 

-Jc is m t nlata l fT i b; the vsjt to suppose tlmt the 
siMmUed Aet* mi enacted escluiivd j for tbe ^ 

Hindu GoakTOuntty or tbac the Utter hu accepted It i 
ai being ia its inceirsL lodisn sodal reformers 
have wdoomed it only becaon it is catcutsted 
CO protcDt the health end homao personallif of 
an itifont citizens of the States at least up to 
a atagew-r egsUst the tyranny of easte^ creed or 
cxvnmunity. But* although the State is the supteme 
guardian of its ioUnti t^all ages, it has not veniurod 
m enact any lav. general or cocnmuoal, to restrain 
the authoKly and Susoretiofi of the parents funherr 
since their natural affection is the best guarantee 
that they would eserclse them with proper thought 
for their children's good) suitably Bo their cuennv 
•tancesJ The marmi^e of a Christian girl above 14 
but under SI years of age by her father is not a crime 
even under the Christian Marriage Act but is 
perf^tly legitimate and lawfuL Whether any 
p^tcular airangemefit he may make for her nurrisge 
with hg- appanerd acquiscenoep is to be viewed as a 
and proper act of parental discretion^ or stigma- 
tised as cmrciocii is largely a matter of personal 
oplruon liable to be swayed by Commun^ and 
rellgicais pr^udioes. 

In prosecuting people, however, under Section €Sf 
nothing turns upon Ine question of giil*s age or free 
consent It is the Hindu priest's Hindu nCual that 
is the ^sE of the offence, even as conceived 
by the Madras High Court. With that ritual, 
the marriitge of a free and independent adult 
Christian womau of forty is as much an 
offence in the eyes of the prosecutor! as that of 
a ooeroed and helpless infant of fourteen. Hut if 
Che same marriages be registered under the .Christian 
Act any smount of coercion to that end does not 
lead to criminal proseoutkm. 

A powerful gun design^ to shoot down man-eaters 
may of course be employed, if one so choosesi to 
punish^ a cow which strays into one's compound 
or, a sheep coping from one's custody* It may 
alM be successfully used to kill a disease-spreading 
fly or scare away the malarial pest, But it can 
hardly be reokoneri as a proper weapon for such 
purposes. Far less can its Inventor be credited 
with having had such uses in his mind when he 
designed it. 

Is there no Bride of Lammarmoor anywhere in 
Deal life among Indian Christians today whose heart 
had been set against the choice of her parents and 
who yet had not the course to speak out her mind even 
on 'her wedding day bef^ the Rcigtatrar • or Friest 
duly appointed by Government imd^ the Christian 
Marrj^ ^tf By what law were the cruel parents 
punished in her case F Why not apply the same 
law against those who force thrir girl to Submit to 
Hindu ritual against her will P 

It 19 Bignihcaol that the Christian Mamage Act 
docs not provide for the pumsfament of Christlais 
parents under ^^ection’ for any pffeoGe whatsoever; 
iiot even for forcing their gM into concubinage, if any 
be so wicked. Coemion of any land is obviously an 
offence that should be dealt with und^ the general 
criminal law of the land. At all events, the idea 
*that it is' an anxlcus oonceni for the protecBioo of 
punor girls a^nst parental ecmpulsiuo that drives 
the Pto-piosecuticini>ts to have' resort to Section fifl 
did Dot hud practical illustmtioo in the cases that 
c^ams up recer^y before the Sessions Courts. 

The'gicl whoso maniage provided the easus hiUi in 
the Ellore prosecution, lb- instaoce, had been bom a 
Hinda, When the father turned Christian and sub- 


nutted his infont Hindu child too for baptisiiH no 
Christian thought it en improper net of paronto] 
coerokm. But when the same fotber turned away 
from the cbuich afong with the same daughter 
she had giown up into a girt of fourteen, and got her 
marriage with no- cousiq solemnised with Hindu 
ritual, every male uid fomate person who had anything 
to do with the maimge, were put in the fock-up 
under Seotioa not omitting even the brides 
Could this hive b.-ca due to the tender regard fott 
for this unfortunate tnfont mi Che vfetim of her 
rathec'a high handeduessF lathe Guntur cate the 
bride was admittedly IT or 18 years old and quite 
capable of deciding for ttefself though tecbnicalfy 
add a minor. After the petitiofi presented by btf 
father to remove her name foom the Church regltw 
had bcea disregarded by the Miasioa authorltieiL ihe 
hersetf sent a written nocke by poet that she had 
renounced Christ Janity, She passed also through a 
regular oetemony of Arya Saraj convctolon before 
manying her Hirylu couaiih Hut action was taken 
never theltos agalnat her pries ti her fmther» her 
buiband and otW relations under Seotion Could 
it be with ihe tsenevoicnt desire and generous motive 
ed ohampjoning her freedom of ohobe that this 
course was pursued to the bitter end until the Se;^ 
eqoni Court oame to their rescue f 

There then remains but the charge of de8anoe and 
dcKfaente breach d the rule of the church, Frctd 
the poiiit of view of the effending Cbrlatlsn member 
thl< can only mean that he deliberately etioee some 
other oouru of conduct and did not chan^ bls mind 
though admonished by his Christian cTderiL it ti 
true that be cannot ressonably expect to escape the 
consequenoei of breaking the rules of order framed 
in the interest of the community. But the qucitlon 
Is what shall be those oonscquenoei f There was a 
time in the history of Christendom when the Jntere^ 
of the community was held by the Church, with the 
support of the States to lequlre the dungeon, the tack 
and the gibbet or the stake to stone for ihe sin 
of DODNCOnfonnity, But the tlcnea arc now changed 
Humanicy and human freedom have become more 
important than dogma in public estimation through- 
out the worl4 Section 68 of the Indian Christian 
Marriage Act with ita transportadon and imprison* 
ment of 10 years must be the grand-chifd of the In- 
quisJtioia, if we are to regard it seriously as having 
been framed to punish those who prefer the Hindu 
ritual to civil marriage by a Christian Registrar, But 
there Is really no S^ion In the . Act empowering the 
cri m inlnal courts to punisb Christians ww may not 
choose to marry under it, Aa pointed out by 
Mr. Justice Walsh ” of Allahabad t •'There is no 
express profaibitioa pro venting a professing Christian 
Wn doi^ violence to bis faith and mar^i^ ,a non- 
Cbristlaii by a nonsshrisiian ceromony. Bis marriage 
may not be valid by ET^lisfi Law as a Christian 
mariage la India, but it is not forbiddeit to him. It 
woula be a startling result of the Ad if such a person 
being to. chose and not prohibited from marrying 
odiawise than by a Cbiistian marriage, should find 
himself liable to transportation for abetting the person 
who marries him 1 ' 

K* R* 

_ reaipatidar.com 

An Indo © FF«tieIl Poet Mou, Ponnoa 
fialktainbL a French sod Tamil Poet of Foedicheryf 
erntei a Correspondont in th* ha* bwa nonl' 

nated a nrmber and th* dekgat* French Izuta in 
the^^AeadeiraJmix Fl<iraii**'of France as a Poet Lau- 
reate of French India. Th# official organ of ths 
Academy fia* paid a glowing iributo to th# new mndlmr 
cf th# Aeadea^, in th# of which It *aja Ui«t 

Hon, Kallatoj^ is a great intellectual Indian echoiar,. 
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THE WORLD CRISIS AND BIRTH-CONTROL, 
(Bv A, EL Pebx,) 

The present depreaslon in trade being absotutelf 
world-wide and iensibljf affecting everyone, from 
plutocrat to pauper, % crisf*, it b now rccognts^, bas 
been reached, and the fooner the varbua govern- 
tnenti of the world wake up to the fact that ^ U the 
natural outcome of procreation and mechanisation 
being unrestricted, and adopt measures calculated to 
minimise both, the sooner the crisis will pass; for, 
while commodities of every Idnd are abundant fhenoe 
their low prices^ ^ portion of the populatJon of 
the world u engaged in the production and distribution 
of then^ the rest being unemployed and, consequently, 
dependent on ebarityj public or private. But bred 
of the criaia, ia the fear of war, and rather than 
leduce either, the governments seem deter- 
mined to Increase both, so that there may 
be no shortage of either “cannon £>dder '' 
or supplies C including armaments > when war 
doe* come; thus only bringing nearer that whbh 
they fear— ^ar I Yet, there is little doubt that war 
brewing out as s result of the depression in the 
countries most seriously affected, would, with its 
sequels, famine and pestilence^ terminate, ^aotically, 
the state of things that now prevails and that may 
yet bring about such a war, namely, the dbpropor* 
tion that exiits between population and employment, 
or the means of obtaining subsistence 11 In my 
ease, It needs only to be stated to be seen, that 
population and mechanisation cannot go on in- 
creasing lnd.efinjtely, without ending in a catastrophe 
world-wide and unfrccedcnted. 

What, thepiare the remedies to be applied P ObvJ* 
ously, those suggested by the ills themselves, 
namely, limitation of families and reduction in the use 
of maqbmaiy where human ^agency can bo equally 
well employed (together with, perhap, shorter 
working-days)? thus ensuring, by the former, less 
increase In the number to be provided for (with 
necessariei and, later on, work), and, by the latter, 
work for the unemployed. 

And no leas obvious than the remedies to be 
applied, are the objections that will be raised to them 
coming as they will from those financially interested 
in mechanised industry fn the one case and the 
leaders of organised religion (with its vested interests 
and political leaning^ in the other. However, that 
the objections of the former, based as they will be on 
mere seir-lntcrest, cannot be admitted, it Is hardly 
necessary to show. But those of the tatter turning 
(as it already well known) on the ordinance of 
marriage, are more dlEHcult to refute. Yet, that 
nobody Is so good Chat there is no evil whatever in 
him (or her), la a proposition that none will dispute. 
This being so,, it must also be conceded, that 
(however much the proportions may vary individually) 
humanity is virtually divided into two great sections 
—one In which good predominates and the other 
In which evil is the dominant factor, in the individual. 
And as parties to all marriages belong to one or 
other or each of the two sections, not all marriages 
(In point of fact,^ Infinitely frw of them) can be such 
as those of which Christ siid, *What therefbre 
God hath joined toucher, let not man put asunder*’, 
and conoeming whicn Sh^ceapeare wrotOi 

Let me not to the mairiage of true minds 

Admit impediments,** 

However, while there arc m\tiy wh(\ having 
•ulhcknt material (and, perhaps, also spiritual) re- 
sources, have no riecd to worry about the possible 
oonsequenoes of a^ual indulgence on marrying, 
vast maioKcy of people have perforce to choose 
between a life of singleness and a life of hardship 


and p^uiyf with their attendant fiemptatioos to sin 
and it is to such as these Chat birtb-oontml offers a. 
way out of the dilemma, 

Birtb-contral, tbetefbre, can not only be made k 
stepping-stone to Individual advancement, spiritual as 
well as maleriaL but seeing that there a such a thing 
as heredity, li; by keeping down the number of 
offspring of evil or unreg^erate people^ will tend to 
the improvement, spiritually, oE the race as a whole I 
^ As to the objection that the popularisali™ ^ 
blithK^ontiol will lead to an increase of immorality, it 
m%btju5tas wdl be urg^ that because knives 
are sometimes used for criminal purposes, they are 
an evil and should be banned as such* On the 
other hand, while abortion, suicide^ and murder are 
often now committed, following on illicit (and even 
lawful) sexual intercourse, birth-control methods 
would preclude all such contingenciesL And as to 
the bogy of “race-suicide**, it is too absurd for 
wordi^ b^ed as it can only be on the assumptlou 
that contraceptives are infallible and that manied 
people would have no children at all if they help it! 

If any caso» m a matter ot fact world, in which 
the evil has to be provided ^ along with the goodt 
as well as guarded againslv a practical heaven must 
first be set up before a real one can be established* 

The question, therefore^ is not so much, Is birth- 
control an evil, as it is, which b tbe greater evil^ 
birth-contiolt or strife and misery of every kind, 
culminating in war... ...Let the churches concerned 

make answer. * 

ANOMALIES OF HINDU LAW. 

(Bv J. Ceunha Durai*) 

First and foremost the Hindu Law is defective in 
point oE [Ime, Three thousand years have made a 
world of difference to India and it seems ridiculous 
at tbe present age to try to confemi to modca and 
methods, faith and belfefr, and customs and manners 
of centuries before Christ. India has moved since 
then and moved so swiftly diat should the graves by 
some freak of nature give up in flesh and blood the 
anoieixt authors of Hindu L^Wj they would slink back 
ta their hol^s with fright at the sight of a land and 
peoples that they could not recognize ! 

Tlie next most baffling and bewildering thing 
about the Hindu Law ia Its different schools and the 
consequent lack of uniformity* It was all right in 
those days when a province waa a separate unit 
with no earthly chance of tjontact with the nei^- 
bouring provinces. Now they are all interlinked Dy 
means of rapid transport and communication with 
the result that the different sohools^ have 
overlapped to such an enormous extent that the main-' 
tenanoe and preservance of different schools' Intact, 
and the application of special and exclusive Laws to 
separata and different provincca have tended to 
cause confusion which ts being made worse every 
day by inter-racial and interKsommunal marria^s, 
immigration of peoples from one province to anotheri 
the births of new religions^ the adoption of new 
ousloms and manners, and the increasing change 
in the daily outlook on life. It is time the 
MithUa^ Benares, Bombay, Madras and the Punjab 3f- CO ITI 
schools were ooinpletety scrapped and the broad 
divisions that they* fall under, namely tho’ 
Mitakshata* Dayabhaga and Mithila, were further 
reduced to one csommon uniform school to whicb 
the whole of India could easily csooform without 
oonfusion. 

In regard to the law of succession and inheritance^ 
there is a great deal of confusion and ambiguity. 

It often ar^s with regard to tracing retationsbips 
from the propositus. TEm method of determining 
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Tcktioo* fuch At S«f>iiidaA, Sihi^rasT S amanttj af A ^ 
SAgDCTAA^ SAottnA Pifivanf Baodhut hf 

incAnA of what is loaown as the funend 
Of *F)oda Theori* most go and ma up-lo<lmte and 
loodcfck. method must Ik vubatituted* The Hlodui 
are gradoall/ discarding thdr caate tnaHca and 
oiqat of chmi an even giving up their dallj *pu]a^V 
The ^FLEidUaT theiefoie are also bound to ga if 
they art not already gtw aocmef or later, ^ How 
tbeo U rtlationahip going to be determined ui the 
futurtP tea country liloe India where thete are 
no such things af baptismaS le^atera to ftoord 
narnea or age# and where parenta do not bocher 
to rcoofd in writing the naoies of their own chlldceo 
for future Rfert^ or guidanoe^ it it extremely 
difEoultto trace one*i relaiion# up to the eeventh or 
fourteenth degree aa required by the Hindu 'Lmw 
for purpoflcs of InherltamA mamage^ rnouoiing or 
adoption and the defect So the geneologica] 
tree afford# great icope and temptation for an 
atabitlou# adventurer or *linpOAtoi' to creep Into the 
family tree as an agnate or cognete. It i* euch featid#, 
ambiguities, confuaioni and tmoertaintiea that have 
unquestionably made India the moat lidguoua oountzy 
19 the world. Ai for women there haa beeu no 
attempt to improve their lot either aa property 
boider#! inheritonr wiveB| mother# or widows ami all 
the way through they play a passive part rather than 
an active part; and in many respect# are treated more 
a# chattel than human being# with a will ct their owiu 
Talk of Equality of spxea* and ffair pla^^ for all 1 It 
la ail moonshine according to the Hindu Law and 
till the Law that ba# doom^ them to eternal aertiom 
and slavery is reformed there atema to ba no hope at 
all for the women of Inflia- 

The Joint Family System deserves ooudemnatlon. 
It make# idlers m the ramtly more idle and the ones 
with initiative and courag^ less cnterprlHing by its 
restriations and cautious and meagre distribution of 
funds feir domestic or business purpe^es^ In modem 
parlance h i# a aort of Mole' which enooursge# 
*iiaeroployment’ and bieeda iluggish way# among its 
comp^^l members The young man grows up to 
be a ^ninny’* with his eyes always fixed on the *fi^ly 
piopert/ and actitally oollapsea when it fo wrested 
away feom him or he is wrestm away from hi It i# 
a system which ofteo encourages the living of fifty 
or more members of cjne family m a sniall ill-vcntilatcd* 
insanitary dwelling with no privacy or Beclusion and 
with no earthly chance for thinking, studying, or deve^ 
loping one's individuality. The only 'recreation' of the 
member# consists of quarrelling or aquabblmg over 
their respective eharea, Can you wonder why the 
Indian# have not bad much time of opportunity for 
mechanical or industrial invention# ! 

The Hindu Law as sre have seen i# baaed primarify 
on relLg^ion* Inasmuch a# retigioa ia not muform in 
India, thm are bound to be irregularitse# in the law 
whl^ originaiea from it Supersttriona in many 
intanoe# l^ve assumed the garb religion and 
Stealthily ortpt into il ; cutcoma of an ol^eccionable 
nature have also found ibew way* into It. Take fiw 
inatanoe the question of aonihip^There am fourteen 
kind# of ion# 1 Son by a concubine, son bom of an 
unmarried girl, and son bom in secret are all embraced 
in the gcnacus arms of Hindu Law. It is oat t^ 
'marality of it that worries «one but the confoaioii 
arising when property ba# to be inbatted. Similarly 
there art “approved" marriagea and “dj^pproved" 
marriages and one of the “approved" fortaa of 
noarriage consist of the giving away of the girl in lieu 
of fees io a bridegroom who officiate# a# prieat In a 
aacrifioial oereiiion7. Yet another '^nKoved" form 
a mamage oonarnt# of the jgtving away the giri 
bythefotbtetathridegraoieta^e^ forapalr f4 


cattle i Of tba *disapproved" form# of mairiaga iwo 
mav be nieoiioned, namely t (i) The tail of a daughter 
and the capture of k girl «lW her relative# have 
been killed or wouTided, Firiygamy. oonoubinage 
and child marriage# ar# tnitance# it further evilf 
in Hindti Law that must be emdicated, Thb 
forbidding of inter-racial or iater-casta mifriaget 
and the ddliberate tendenoy to keep down the Sudrai 
and the depreesed clamse# art also IniUnoe# oT 
injusrice that art highly to be deprecated In tha 
Hiodu IpAw. The effect of alt there^ it may be noted 
ha# been to split the lodian rice into hundred# of 
sect#; caitea and divisions and keep them atwayi apart 
in auch a manner as to make them a diaunlEed 
disjointed nation incapable of ootnbinlng Of uniting 
for the common welfara of India, It is a thousoiu 
pitie# that India'# backward nc## and alow progrtti 
ha# after all got to be traced to It# own aelf^impoted 
laws which have gripped her a# it were In a vbe 
aod enslaved her there many oenturlea 

The juriiti who have justified the existence ami 
continuance of Hindu Law feom time to lime have 
argued that Hindu Law 1# never ataUonary but 
a] way# advance# with the times with every legutation 
und every decided oaie. It is a poor eomolitioii to 
satiafy oneself on there line# becauie th# leglslaturt 
doe# not often dart interfere with the relfgkm or tb# 
cuitoms aod manner# of the people# of India 
and what Inierferenoe there haa been from this 
quarter i# totally negligible, Aa for ‘dedded 
casea' being a soure# of law and a help eowardi 
moderniaing the Hindu Law, they have ocrtalnly 
helped to increore the quanciev of the Hindu Law but 
not the quality which ia tha aamt ai it wa# in tb^ 
daya of bLmu. The Beach have sorupulously dung 
for ages to th# principles luourcated by Menu and b/i 
followers and the result la that apart from the fact of 
the law being staled tekko clearly in Mectded osiek* 
there ia no radical change so for at the law Itielf li 
concerned and the tendency of tho Bench tooater for 
the relif^us, customary and aupcratltlous idiosynora* 
sioa of Hindu Law have been ain^arlymiflcM and 
definitely pronounced. And wbat u mwo the heap# 
of decided caie# wbkb ore often in conffict with pne 
another aod wtdeh have helped to swell the huUc of 
Hindu Law to a Hdbulotmy fnonitreus else have 
added new difficultlea and made confusion worse 
confounded. For instance for every “decided oasi^ 
that a Counael for the appellant rite* before their 
Lordship# of the Privy Council fo order to substan- 
tiate a point of law, the Counsel for the respondent 
parfiaps cites two or more Soares'' In support of his 
content Ion which are dlametricalfy oppoM to that 
quoted by the Counsel for the apfteltant which only 
go to prove the oonfficting nature of the ^derided, 
oases'* and their lack of umformUjH, They art 
cert^ly no help to the judgea or the counsel# and 
if anytWg they are a souroe of annoyance to the 
Bench and the Bar. 

What tbm is the mnedy? 

E say emphattcalJy modernise the Hindu Law, stm- 
pli^ it and standardise Ih Scrap the uonocessary cle- 
ments retslmng only those that sra abeofutely uieful 
and necessary, l^rg^ it of all ambiguirie# snd superset 
tions and ou stoma and maciners that ore objectjonabl# a f. CO m 
arid let legiolatlon play a free hand at giving It perfect 
trim. Codify the KZase Lai^ and reduce fte bulk to ibe 
absolirte imnlmum commenntrate with legat lequlnsp 
menUL Make ft more secular and lets relij^a Bishre 
at aniforimtf all over India and abolwb all things that 
art oulxHfoUto obwleta and Chat tend to retud 
lodla'a prtgrtst. la a word, mill ^indu Law*^ oid 
of rut into which St has folkd and give k aoaw 
•tart on modreii Urea, Ibst h may be of real aervko 
to tht India of to-^7< Feihapd a ooBoaifotioa of 
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experts cm Revise xnd mearis to draw upa 

'Wb^me fbr the modemitatlon arid etandardj^atroa ol 
Hindu Law* Why apt Vhig such a comniiastoii into 
^existence ftt once f It would be splendid if at the 
’ iapM time as the Supreme Cotirc cemes into being in 
ithe ^ture Federal ponitltution of India the new 
Hindu Law Is also brought into effect. There la no 
question that the reformatioa of the Hindu Law is an 
necessity and India awaits with eagerness the 
^advent of a modern Mantis 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 

(By Professor H, M, Von GiAsewAPJ). 

, I left Amsterdam on July I8ih 19 S3 and arrived 
'■at Paramaribo, the Capital of Dutch Guiana, on 
August Snd, After the abolition of negro slavery 
-in 1863 the Dutch Government introduce in 1S73 
' British Indiana as **Jndentuied labounera'* Into this 
-•colony. The deaoetidants ofthese immigrants form the 
great Indian oemmuninr of Surinam, they number 
to-day 86,000, L ^ 2^% of the total population of 
156,000i Though most of the fndians wear European 
'^rtis, the Indian induence is very conspicuous in 
the country, as can be seen from the many 
Devanagari imcrlptions on the shops and the many 

■ temples and mosques, Indians generally follow 
. agricultural pursuita, both as labourers and as 

landowners, Thm are also many Indian merchants, 
but the Indian ^intelligentsia" is very small. Among 

- the Indians Hindustani is widely spoh-en, even by 
the Tamila, Some Indians also know Dutch, hut 

--only a few know English, As soon as my boat 
strived In the harbour, the leading members of the 
i Indian ccmmunltv. Mr, Raghubar Singh, President 

- of the ‘'Bharat Uday^ Sodety, Mr, RadhakUhnan, 
Mr, Abdul Gafur and Mr, Che tram Singh took me 
In a motor oar to the beautiful house of the 

'^'Bharat Uday", the so-called “Laohman Singh 
Dbarmsala^ where 1 bad to address the members, 

' The next day 1 was shown three mosques, the 
r temple^ "Arya Dlvakar" (Arya Samaj) and the great 
'Mandlr of the Sanatana Dbarma, 1 met many 
p punditf and sanyaais, some of them Kabirp^thit, 
in the evening I delivered a lecture (in Hindi) in 

■ the largeit nail in the town, the so-called 
-*Stads sending*, that belongs to the Moravian 
‘ Bfothera* Mbsion, but was hired by the Indiana for 
' that evening. The hall was overcowded, 1 was 

Introduced by Mr, Biswamiers, an Indian teacher, 
who [■ « Member of the Legislative Assembly of the 
colony, I spoke then on the importance of Hindu 
Uteratuie and philosophy in world culture and <m 
1 the influence it had on German thought I enjoined 
on my hearen the necessity of always maintaining 
' the cultural connection with the mother country 
and of never forgetting, even so many miles away 

■ from India, the lofty ideals of the Ramayona and 
? the Bho^vadgita, A thundering applause followed 

my wow and several speak ;rs thanked mt £>r 
c my lecture. 

The next day 1 visited during the morning hours 
pthe Catholio and Protestant Miailons; that work 
amongst the Indians, In the evening 1 was ente^ 
' toined with an I ndian dinner by Mr, Chet ram Singh 
^ and was honoured by a beautifully written 
*abhlnandana-patra” 

1 then went to Georgetown, Demarara, the capital 
' of British Guiana. Tm Indiin inAuence in this 
-cotony Is itlll greater than in Dutch Guiina, ^ 
among the 811,000 inhabitants of this vast, but still 
tittle pwulated, country, that is largw then Bengal 

- or the Presidency of Bombay minus Sindh, thtro are 
131,000 Indiana (that is 4S% of the i^ipulatlon.} 

Hndlans were Impom fdttr the abolition M the slave 
4 trade (1834) under tho Indenture eyiteni down to 


1$17. The majoticy of. the Indians In Guiana fete 
working on eatatesp or are engaged Jq the rice 
cultivation, greatest part of them are labourers^ 
but there arc also many plantations and esutes in 
the possession of the Indiana, A great number of 
them work as mercbaiit*,' shop-keepers, agents, 
mechanics and artisans. Many Indian Arms are of 
importance. There arc also 18 Indian doctors and 
10 Indian lawyers / Ail Indians, who can read and 
write Hindi- or Urdu, are registered as voters, and 
Indians are members of the legislative aiul Executive 
Couacila- As far as I am able to judges Britbh 
Guiana offers Indians so nmny opportunities that it 
will attract in future an increasii^ number of 
imniigranls from the over-populated mother oountiy. 
liius British Guiana is destined to become a 
prosperous Indian colony. 

In (jcorgetown 1 was received on boird by the 
wealthy Mohamcoedan merchant, Mr, Gajraj and by 
two Hindu priests, Mr, Ramsarup aod Mr. Gangaram, 
who showed me the town and many Hindu temples, 
mosques and schools,' In the evening 1 was the 
guest of the ^ Hindu- Religious Society^*, which 
showed me the great Dhar^sala in Albuoystown, 

This is a very fine institution. It embraces a temple^ 
a school, a minister’s residence, a three-storeyed 
orphanage and a great refuge for the homeless. The 
latter has 31)0 inmates, who are housed and fod free of 
charge. All the expenses are met by volunt^ 
donations from the members of the Indian oommunity. 

In the temple Twas reoieved with mat aolenanity, 
was crowned with wreaths and honoured with a beauti- 
fully written “manya-patra**. I had to deliver two 
addresses, one in Hindi and one in English, 

The next day the British Guiana East Indian 
Association held a reception for me, on which occa- 
sion I delivered a speech on Indian emigration of the 
ancient times and of to-day, I was again, showed 
many temples (some of them with very fine ancient 
images and Sanskrit texts), In the evening 1 
entertained by Major Bain Gray, Director of Public- 
Education. His Excellency Sir Edward Denhanw 
K, C M, G., K, B. E., the Governor of the Oniony, 
invited me to lupch at the Governor's palace, 1 was 
al» the guest of Mr. GajrM and Mr Kawall and 
other prominent msmbers of the Indian community. 

During my one-day'a stay at Port of Spain (TcinL 
dad), I was also very hospitably welcomed by the 
Indian leaders of this island Mr, Syed Mabammad 
HoSfen, the President of the Anjuman Sunnat-ul- 
Jamand, Mr, Hazee Rookm-ud-deem and the Brahr 
min C B. Mathura took me round in a motor car to 
see the beautiful mosque built by Haji Gokul and the 
famous Hindu temple of Tunapuna, where Shiva and 
Shakd are worshipped. The Indian community of 
Tripidad is the largest one in this part of the world, 
for not le$a than 139,000 Indians have found a new 
home In the bland. They form 33 rent of the 
population of the colony. The majority of the 
Indiani are engaged in a^ioultural pursuits, but 
there are ' also many InaTaa merchants. Indiana 
enjoy full municipal and political franchise, and arc 
of primary importance to the economio lift of the 
colony owir^ to their diligence and induatry. Ipatidar.COm 

Afrer having finished this first part of my Jou^y 
1 wrote my views and experiences in an attiole, “The 
Indians in Guiana and Trinidad,'* which has 
published in the meantime in the German n^gaame; 

“ Ibero-amerikaniscbcs Archiv,” October I93i 


Ftom Port of Spain I went to I* GviaJca 
Venezuela ) and was die guest of GermM 
iinister in Cai^S. I then spent ^ 
urawowwait for the boat, with wbi^ ‘i**^*» 
sndous my journey. I then passed through the 
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Fknantt Cknski; called s£ Buetmvmtim (Colombia) 
'Guanqinl (Ecuador) and the Ptoruviaa of Paica 

aivl SiO^vanTaiid apeitt ■ fewda^ in Lima to »tudf 
the antiquities Df the Inca and the poobleras ^ 

Japanese iitnnigratkiv 1 continued my ibarney 
along the West Coist^ via Arica, Anto&gaati, 
Huasoo, Coquioibo ana arrived at Valyaraiso, 
the beautiful port cjf the Republb of Chile on the 9th 
September. Here I ddivcred a lecture in French 
on *Iai pensee Mlndoiie a traven let sieole^ ( liulUn 
thought in the course of the centuries) fn the Univer- 
eitj of Santiago and a lecture on ^Religion and 
Sooictj ifi India'* in the German Aasootaibn. IndS 
hours 1 then cresacd the Aridee and went to Buenos 
-Aires (Argentina), Here I deUveted two lectures ia ' 
'German (on Indian Nationalism and on Indian 
Emigration) and one ia Spanish on ^Indian Thou^t,'* 
-the latter in the overcrowded largest haU of the 
Univcmity. l.aleo lectured on Indian reltgiona hi 
Rosario and la^Plata. Then I spent three days la 
Montevideo (Unigosj) where l^i^tured in German 
(on Indian Tlum^t”) and in l^aniah (^Elpensamiento 
indos en el cutso de aigtos*^ la throe days 
Jl travetl^ by aleamer to Santoa (Braetl) and then 
by rail to Rio de Janenv Here J stayed for a week 
as guest In the house If the German AmbassadoTv 
Dr, &hmidt-Elskjop, and detipened one lecture in 
G«^aa on "Indian Enugratian'* and two lectures in 
Freiv^h (La pensce Hindoue a Craven Ifrs aiedes) 
in the Academy Cl Brazil. 

Heft Rio de Janiero on the llth October and 
mrrived at Hamburg on the SSth October 1338^ 

THE SEVASAMITHI* 

(By Pandit HsmATAirATH Kunzru.) 

The Seva Somithi was orj^nised towards the 
end of 1911 by the late Mr. Gokhale, with a view 
to cortT on social work* Though the Servants of 
India Society did some flociol work to addhlcxi to 
Jti political workf Mr, C^khale ^It that in order to 
popularise social work and in order to take 
advantage of the services of thoae who either could 
not t^e part or were not Interested in political 
work. It was neoessary to have another crgaciisatlon 
at work. The approach of Hardwar Kumbha 
Mda in 1915 provided an opportunity and the 
Seva Samithi was *»tarte(t Knowmg by experience 
the way in which poor pilgrims were treats by the 
Police and the Railway authorities, they organised 
a band of trained vbtun leers to help Ignorant 
villagers at the batbingghats at Ihe railway stations 
and at other places. The work was perfonned by 
volunteers with such enthuaiaam that they felt that 
Seva Samithi provided' Just that new avenue for 
public service, that the people stood in need o£ 
^e movement g^ually smad not only all over 
IJ. P, but also in Funjab and Bcrar. The civilisation 
soon became the means of creating a bond betwe^ 
the masses and the educal^' classes. The 
Seva Samithi at hrst enoounteied dlfBcutdes at 
the hands ^ the authoriti^ but tZicy were 
able to overcome those difBouities and sub* 
oequently the Police and the- Railway authocicics 
began to utilise the services of the Seva Samitbi 
voluntas gi^ly* ^^Wonderfully efficient and for 
that reason a danger to Govcriuncnt and required 
to watched" was the opinion expreased by the 
Inspector-General of Police^ in ISIS, regarding 

the voluotcers. By patient work they bod now been 
able to secure a distinct position in the social tile 
of NOftheni Indio. But in spite of tbdr best 
eSbeti owing to the vast area that had to be 
ocvwed, they bad not been able to help all those 
-who were constantly a^g them to guide thtok 


The Samithi was engaged ki dlftereni Idndt of" 
ectiVItlee, educational works, medical retkt worir 
amonget the Depressed Qaases^ uplift work emoogat : 
the hDl tribes^ etc* Uedio^ relief work was 
done by the Somlihl at varioui pilgrtm oentree 
as well as the eotivltics of the Samithi Hoipt* 
til at AUibabad, worked by bonoraTy doctor* 
on the Hoes of European hospltali^ The boapltat^ 
provided poor men with medkal rettef anil 
medical graduates the neoeasary experierma. 11 
have rto^bt that the hospital would beoome a 
premier boe^tal of its kind In Northern India. 

Of the Sm Samitht Boy Scouts movement, tbek - 
experienoc at hfelaa made them realise that if young 
men In ootlegea could be Uken on hand a few yoars- 
cartire and jf lome mcoiw could be found for giving 
them a bku towards puhlk servioo while they were ■ 
very youngs they would become potent Imtrumeoti ^ 
for reixlering service to the oountry. In those daT%, 
Indians were not being admltlra Into the Batuat 
Powell Assoolatlofv Therefore, when Pandit Sriredi > 
Bajpal joined the Servants of ludia Sodeiy In 1918, 
they utilised Ids servloe to form h^y Soouta* 
Atiioclation. . The Boy Soouti Asaoolauon waa- 
entircly independent of Seva Samithi Seva Samithi 
trained workba with the object cutting apartbular- 
Idnd of work done^ whereas S^t trainlnf wsa- 
primarily eduoation^ The service the Soouts^ 
might be called upon to do waa valued for the iako 
of the opportunity provided by iuob service for the' 
mental d^cLopiuent of the c^dren* The Dbstaolea> 
placed in the way of the Hoy SoouU AiSOolatEotK 
were even more serious than those plA^ ta the 
way of Seva Samithi. Those obsUokt were also* 
overoome and they hod now scoured a status equals 
to that of the B. P. organisation and also seouredJ 
all the fodlities aftorded Dy Government to that body*^ 

It might be asked, now that the B. P. Aaioo1atloit> 
admittm Indiana ^hat was the need for the separate - 
ealsience of Seva Samithi Soouti Assoclationf iW 
Seva Samithi Scouts Aasoolation didnot functloa In 
spirit of antagonism or rivalry to the other Assoolo^ 
tioit But they had distinet features Of ihetr omv. 

Lord Baden Powell had laid down that the object' 
of iooiiting was to enable young boys to grow up- 
into healthy and energetic oitixens and to Indue- 
them with a tove of servioe to their country*. 
Patriotism, independence of mind and passion for 
public setvfoe were ihe charaoteristlos which ou^t 
to distingul^ Scroutsu The Samithi attemptea to^ 
present these principles of scouting in a national garb' 
which would be thcroughly appremated and In a man<^ 
tier wfakrh would make people regard scouting as port 
of the national wrek. ^ the first step they took was^ 
to l^lude the promise *to serve the csountry* In the 
Scout promises Therefore the Samithi Scouts came to-^ 
fed that they were not part of (he pffioi'al syitem and 
they were being trained to be aervantt of the 
moiherland. TheTr Second feature was the Introduo* 

(ion of scouting in villous and, fay writing books oiv 
aomiting In Urdu and Kindi, enabling villsgeri with 
no knowledge of EhgTish to fget themselves trained^ 

Ibr public aervksOr The third feature^ was the 
introduction of Indian songa snd Indian atoriea-xom 
d^iog with the glories of their country and the 
ochi^ements of their country men. In these and^ 
many other ways they hod done their best to create 
a link betw^n acouting and their national woiV. 

The Scout Movement was part of the youth move^ 
meat and if the Youth Movement were to strike root = 
and if It were to be looked upon as an indispensable 
port of tbek oatioDal li^ it was necessary that Its - 
tadershrp should be in the bands of ladiais&. 
Cbjldreo did not want tolivs in the drab reality*. 
Tb^ wonted to see vUiooa of a new world and soa 
tfset^ves to be principal actors in ft. They aboutdi 
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Ttako (advantage 0t ttiis fundannsnttl pfincipte In 
Lch1ldrc:n arid u9t It In order to devtclop' a strong and 
healthf nation. And soouting dtd so. It wan an 
nducatlon in the highest and largest sense of the word, 
'It was there to hght for the oppressed and down- 
trodden, to fight for the riE^hti of the nation both in 
the political and social fieldSi to be the ehaoiplons 
-of the weak both agakst toreigners and against 
their countrymen and it was because of these untold 
possibilities of nation-making on this movement, 
‘that he would appeal to them to come to their 
-aaiutance and en ible them to spread it in the whole 
of Western and Southern India, 

A SmoOL AT STUTTGAaT. 

X By Mrs, Kirak Bose. ) 

The first mstitution 1 visited on my way to 
Stockholm was the *Fre^' Waldorf School at StuC- . 
^art. It is free in the sense that it la not bound 
"by the State eurrkmlufiv and free too In the sense 
'that it is not supported financially by the StatOj but 
■is dependent on its own resources. The School was 
founded in 191^ by a Coun:^EJ]of of Comrtisrce. The 
idea of the School is to bring about a solution of the 
■flooial question— consequentiy the Bpiritual question 
as welt of our times— to bring about a fundamental 
change ici the way of thinking* One must be^o early 
with the chiid'i eduoation, and a ne w me [hod of edu- 
<$aitian must be used. This School diSars vitally from 
the ordinary schools. It has Its special characteristics 
of psychological and educational bases, and tries 
to understand, in Its deepest and innermost being 
that peculiarity in divided fire wuioh one recognizes 
iix it. 

The Waldorf Astoria factory sets aside a fund for 
the foundatiori of a school for the children of the 
factory workers and employees. In Dr. ^R, 

Steiner gave his first lecture in the Waldorf Astoria 
Factory and aroused true enthusiasm in all who 
beard the gospel of social isrvioe, A teachers* 
preparatory coune was held in August^ and in 
Scomber, 1919 the opening osremony of the School 
took place, at which Dr. Steiner gave the inaugural 
address on the following them 3: living science, 

a living art, a living religion— that is true eiucatlon, 
that is true teaching,*' 

The SoKool is now economically independent 
of the Waldorf Astoria Faotory, and it now 
pays the fees of its own children. The pupils 
number over a thousand, wbp, since the &hool 
ceased to be a Factory school,^ are drawn from 
all classes of the community. The School is in 
no way exclusive, and no attention is paid to 
differences in social standing. The boys and girls 
go through twelve classes, and at tbs end of the 
twelfth class, take the achooUfeavi ng examinatiora 
The school rooms are bright and healthy, and all 
suitable arrangements are made for the various kinds 
of instruction. For the teaching of physbs and 
chemistry, far music und eurhythmloSt for handicraft, 
book-binding and technical instruction, there are 
Bpeoiat rooms with equipments. There Is a library 
and the School has also a good gyenoaeium and an 
A isembly llalL 

Rudolf Steiner lays great responsibility upon 
the educator. A te^er and educator generally 
takes into consideration the growing human 
being between the agea of 6 and 14, and at . 
the moat up to the 41st year* Dr, Steiner insists bn 
the necessity of keeping In mind— in every educa- 
tional measure — the whole of the earth-life of the 
human being. 

Steiner divides the child's life into four distinctive 
pa^ ^1) The Physical Body, (Sjf The Life Body 
Of Etheno Body. (3) The Sentind cr Astral Body 


(i) The Ego Body, the bearer of the higher sexd of 
the L At the time of birth all the four bodies 
da not stand at the same stage of development, and 
the knowledge of these stages of development is a 
necessary foundation of true education, Steiner's 
educational theory recognizes the change of teeth and 
puberty as two milestones in childhood's development 
and demands special educational methods for the 
periods, each being treated according of Its own 
peculiar nature. 

During the first period, the physical orgaos must 
be bitxt^t to a certain fbrrn. What has Been neg- 
lected before the seventh year can never be mada 
good. In this peHod of life, moralizing and appoids 
to reasou are useless ; what the teacher does is afona 
effective; whatever goes on in the surroundings^ of 
the child, whatever can be observed by the senses, 
be it mo^ or immoral, intelligent or fboiLsh, will be 
Imitated by the child. It U then the duty of the 
teacher to such an example that its echoes in after 
life- can result In nothing but good. What a heavy 
responsibility rests with parents and teachers in tho 
face of the feet that everything to which the ebUd 
reacts enters into his blood circulation, into his dlgea- 
tlai, and so forth, and becomes thus the feundatioa 
for his later coaditton of health. The formation of the 
physical and ocganic constitution becomes the founda^ 
tion of health or disease in later life. 

The child ftom the time of the change of teeth to 
abolesoenjei In the first period the cmJd has imitat- 
ed what has happened in nis surroundings j he begins 
to dream vaguelyabcut them. He makes plctiires 
about them; he is quite absorbed in a picture Ufa. 
Therefore, the instruction at this stage should be 
through pictures* This, however, i^ true of every 
suyect,— even of arithmetic and languages,^ In this 
perioi, the child desires to have eVer 3 rthiiig imparted 
to him in artistic form. He should be allowed to 
busy himself with colours; painting should lead to 
drawing, drawing to writing, writing to reading. -*rrhe 
child instinctively respotuS to everything preaented 
in rhymi^ rythmiand measure.** HenjO great attention 
is paid to reoitatio. 1 , musio and eurhythmies i(v 
the Waldorf SchcjoL The artistia clement enters 
into the arrangement of all the subject-matterB 
taught. Thus Dr« Steiner thinks that it is not the 
clever psopio who make an impression on the child 
from 7 to 12 years, but the lively, lovable^ and artistic. 

-peopfe who go through life with ftaedom, yet with 
sensei. The teacher must always make use of 
tne rythmic systems— for the reason that they are not 
tiring. 

Whal Is of the greatest importance for education is 
to realize that we ^all never help the child by giving 
him m^x'at maxims; for these are empty sounds few 
him* We shall help him daly if we ourselves stand 
for him as unquestionable authicrity* It is the teacher 
himself whom the child would call the true; the 
beautiful and the good. Just as for the firat^ year of 
childhood, imitation and example are the magic words 
of education so for the years of this second period, the 
magic words are Disclpiine and Authority* One 
important oharacteristin of this system of teachii^ Is 
the postponement of Imparting knowledge of the 
elements of writing, reading, and arithmetic- r6a I pat id 3 f. CO ITI 

Dr. Steiner was convinced that the six and seven 
years old child must be spared the learning of 
formal writing; For learning to read early leads into 
abstraction for removed from real iife, and makes 
Iho child prematurely dd* Dunng this period, the 
human and natural surroundings are bound up witb 
the child. But at the age of 9, the chUd stands 
before a kind of life riddle; He becom^ aware that 
he b an Individual and as such he is separated 
from the extanal world- Until now he has 
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fiitted ii tritbout a thoughL No^ lie 

leeSf hiiiftolatioii pot ia a ooEtscio^ but throug i 
«11 Borta of doubti «p 4 He beootEkce taar^ 

independent. Tbe child jeds the need to knoir thif 
wortd and hie teachers tom a new angl^ from 
another etde| he must now ^nscioiutf honour where 
previonil^ be loved chHdishEy. It it thli age that 
malcc* the greatut demand on tfie wisdom and tact 
d the tcacherai 

Towards the twelfth year the child develops a!i 
uodersUndlng ^ Cauls and ESiect. The teacher 
cao gradually begin to work with this new faculty. 
He IS ready to make independent judp^ttenEs on all 
that he has learnt. Scelner dedaies that man oaci 
hardly have a greater wrong done to him 
than to have his independent i^gment aroused 
too eariy in life. The facul^ of logical thinking 
and' indepeodertt judgment has now fiitty 
developed the faculty cf successfully studying deep 
human prubletna. The heart of the young beipg is 
filled with warm love fat the world and for mankindi 
T^e Incllnattou to form intimate fnendihips and 
fnetidly alliancas beoomea stronger, Just as formerly 
whatever the teacher called fine or nasty, good or 
bad, was the law by whk^ he acted* ao now. he 
advances Up the recognition of duty r aad approaches 
the. stage of freedom, where duty means ^to love 
what man ccmniands himself.'* 

There are about 50 teachers on tbe staff of the 
W^dorf School. Dr. Steiner was responsible for 
most of their appomtments| they come h^onn all 
parts of Gemuiy, Austria, and tbe Baltic Provinces. 
At , his oall they left places of security and ^ood 
prt^pects to follow tbe most basic of all p<rofe ssKms. 
All came U> practice the system of pedagogy given 
Ihem by Dr. Steiner for the wdl^beln^ of humanity ^ 
to eduoata and teach the young wuh the aim of 
Tvercoming the materialism of the age and of 
buiZdipg op a new Enanhoodi centred In tbe divine 
and etemali and atted for every good work. 

NEWS OF THE WEEK 

IWn^lllKl DL^OPCe Bill:— A report published 
|n the Press that a Bill rdatlog to Muslim Wbenaa's 
claim for divorce aail separatiou has basn ietraduced by 
Khaniuirramaii Siddtqi in the Hydrabad Legisl^ve 
Council ia muthodtatively denied, «s no such BUI baa y«t 
been iDtiodtaced In the CounclL 

The lato Df^ A. Abhayambal Dr, A. 
Abhayarnfa^ whose deith took place a few days ago* 
was [Tofeiior of Economics and Friticipal, Maharjmt's 
College for Women, Mysore. After completing her 
studies in Myscir^ she went to England whore ihe 
obtained the Fh*D degree of the London nnivefsl^ on 
sthssa’s on the subject of *^tho Start in Eelation to 
Econonric Xrtvelopment in Mysore”. She wsa an expert 
sDger sad Vina Flayer. 

Updia COiifep8nt)e''at G wallop: — It has been 
decided to hold an AllrlD4iia Urdu Conference on a 
large scale at Gwalior during February 1V3 A This U 
the third time that an ALL-Jndia Literary Oonference Is 
going to be- held st Gwalior. The All-India Marathi 
Conference was heM hem In 11125 and the AlLJndia 
Hindi Bahity a Sammelan J n Uaoember 1932, All aectioDS 
of the public are united In trying to make the Con* 
femnee a success. A number m prominent Urdd poets 
and scholars has been invi^d and is e^Lpured to sttend 
the C^ecencei CoU Bit Kallas Ksraln Eatsar , has 
been elected the Chairinati of the Reception Gonunittee 
and has issued an appeal to the ptditic to he*p in making 
tbe Conference successfiiL 

TSw Sabhfts Bo 30 Staitiea FAACim i—A 
Beider^ telegraa of December S9, says that Mr, Sublias 
Chandra Bc^ explained ihe objects of India's ToutH 
AfoseineDt in an interriew to tho ■*GiomaJeF Itafta,'* 
aocordlug to the ** llorntog f ost.’* Mr. Boss said that 


it aimed at sb»]uts indepe&dence ou^SiJs the polkjoef. 
and calhtf el frogrinnns of the British Bmpire. ** Our - 
[xopaganda wiQ . be ooncentrated ea three roistit 
oatKnisI groupsi, |n which Mshalira Gandhi is not 
interested him seif, nams^y, tho youth, labmc and 
peasant movemetita, Mf. hkfm added the tettOs of the 
^raap feit cnoce than ever ths need of ihsdying Fascist 
methoda BCr. Bobs (■ visiting Eomt in connections 
with the Asiatic Stuknts* COtifsreocs. 

Fpanoh LbdT ToaH it m.l AllAhaliAd ^ 
Madame Morin, n French toirist who Is on a risit to ■ 
jDilii,sri1vwlat Allahabad this aftep-noon and la ths 
guretof Sir To] Bshsdi# Sapria &ha was antertalaed 
at a tea psr^ by Fendit Hirday Kith Kuuifu and ^ 
the Ensmbsrs of thi Servants of India Gocitty 
this evening In the Bocieto Eill and among 

other guests present al the runctk»a were Sir 
Bahadur Sapru* Fandit Jawiharlal and Mrs Kamale 
Nehni, Pandit Iqbal Narmln Gurtu. Dr. Aathna and 
Dr. KatJiL After tea the gues^ wets sntertained to a 
prognntrne of delightful mmio snd dsnoe. the da nee ' 
Hrftvmancs being given by Miss Asha Kumir Ojha snet 
Mr. Vibhull Bhustian Bsjpai, B. A. 

TIi« Asiatic Student OoafePMGfl i^Ths 

fonowiDg Ii from ths Kcyal Itslian Oonsttl-Gsn'ra] 

In opening ths conferenci of thn Adslic atudsnU {n 
Ron] a Bgr. MussoHnl gsvi a diicourse la nhich ha 
dactared t-^'Roma had already reslutd the Ifolon of 
the Waal with the Bast la canbriai ago by craatfag 
relations of reciprocal undantanding with the oouDtflei 
of the Bait then known. Snbsrquaatty batwean Aat^ 
and Buropa avaxy apirirual link ceatadi the Butopata 
Btates wen not able to uaderstand Asia which was 
only oonriderrd as the markst for their iodustrirl 
products and the sonres of raw .matadole, Against 
then capitalistic and ms'erialistlc Ideals I tafia is 
Fascism reacts for the atranMh of Iha spiritual alsmsDts 
of the Asiatic Hatloni. New Xuly 1«, therefore* amln* 
entlymble to reassume her uolfying funciicn between 
Europe and Aria a ad Her proper milla aary traditiOD of 
conriructira collaboration.** This mtsi‘ege of the 
Dues caused a impretilon among those 

nreseut who were over 500, mostly Parsiins, AraN, 
Indiana and Syrians, The Congress of the Ariatio 
students which closed on iTth has decided 

to establish la Rome a centft of a Confedemtlon of 
Asiatio Students with pereianant offices In Borne and 
Jta own monthly Baview, 

pp03idftfit Bapoda Opleutal Confer* 
enOQt— Eom in L663 at l^lirzaj^a fn the tlnitad. 
Frofinoea* which is his home, Mr, K. F. Jsyaiwal will be 
the youngest President of the Oiental Oonferanc# though 
In Bchievament accord to none of those who preceded 
him, says the AwHto Bazaar Fofrila, Mr. JayaswOl'e two 
moaumtDtal works em now in the Ust of texihooks of 
many Onivemities namely "Menu and Tajaevalkym** 
and "Hindu Fotity." In hii Jateat work* "Historyof 
India* from IflO A. D* to tfiO A. D,** which was just 
published. Dr, Jayaswal has brUtiantly ittumiDed the- 
■oesUed <Dark period* of Indian history whkii even 
the late Sir Vincent Smith, Trefeuor Ra^n and other# 
failed to peer through and in deipeir dubMd as eotnpEate 
** Blank,'* In thU Mr, Jaymnral hai rescirtd from their 
unmerited oblivion twO great lost empires precedi eg that 
of tha Imperial Gimtoi eomplately tmiuspected by nishv 
rians so far, and beside*^ has thrown a Aoed of new 
light on aba history of South India and JnsuHndia or the^ 
civer-seas colonjea of ancient India, Tat another 
■'History of India'* by him from tha rime of the 
Buddha to tha beginning of tha Fala period baaed os 
hitherto untapped Buddhist source wnoaa authenticity^' 
Mr, Jiyuval has conclurively proved, ia alreaJy in ih#' 
pressip 

Myaopa and the Vatican: — A iryaorw 

Covereinent into note issued to-day givto pub^ity to 
the fotiowing tables exchanged berivesn HiS HoHosaa 
the Pope from Rocne and H* Ktha Maharaja of Ifyiora* 
A table dated 19th December 1935 from IRs BoEnesa 
the Popiv Catta del Vaticanc^ Home (Italy) to Hla 
*ha Mahanja of Mysors^ stated; *F|sBsar 
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J . THE SpCIAt REEORWEa. tpu 


accqjt our. keen Htiefaction at ^our recent 

act of laearolenca towards yoac. Cathula^ lubjceta In 
rraeidLoff tmt* Ilia leyiog of the cornejatona of Saint 
rhilomena** Ohurch in Myeore, Aa a token of our 
appreciation^ wa mm4 fou through the Apostolic dale- 
a gold meda^ conunefnetfative cf this Order 
and Invoke GocTa Heainge upon your A*ghna&s, jour 
fa mil j and jour eubjects^^ The fo| Lowing is the 
reply cable from Hie Highnesa the Maharaja of U jaore 
to ^ Holineea the Pope dated SSrd December^ ItgS^ 
thank jour HoUness verj hearts! j for jmjr tele* 
eram which has agorded mi deep graiificatjon* llie 
blttBsinga and gocjd-wishes of your HoLiness are very 
irecious to me and the gold medal, which you have been 
good encMJgh to sand me willaJwaya be a verjpleasiiig 
risander of the greit Interest maniFeated by your 
Ho^esi in me^ my family end my subjeots.*' 

Women In UiiflePSt^ounO Mines ;^1 d 
India, aocordlng to the leportof the Chief Inspector 
of l^Unes, in I0B2, out of a total of 204dS98 workere 
wofkiDg in mbes of all kinds which come under the 
Indian Minei Act, underground workeie totalled 
lL0,Bd7t of which were men and 14,711 were 

women. The Utter figure, however, has been steadily 
deorcaslog. In March i$2^, the Governirent of 
India ksued KegiAatjonf which came into force on 
Jat July 182fi under which no woman Is permitted to 
entar or r«majn in the underground workings of any 
mine other than an exempted mine, unless ihe is 
authorised to da so in writing by the Chief Inspector* 
The eicoaption is Inteuded to pro^e for cases where a 
lady doctor, a Lady Inspector or a Udy idsitoc may 
wUhtoentera mlDO from the underground workings 
of which women are excluded by law. In the exempted 
minei, that is to say, the coal mines in Eengal, Bihar, 
Odsea and the Central Frovinces, and the salt mines 
In the Fimjsb, the prohlbltiOD of the employment of 
womsD underground is to become operalive by Sifceastva 
etagea over, a period of ten joarsi, so that by lit July 
Lii£ethe exempted mlneewUI be subject to the rules 
applied to other mine^ from 1S£9; that b to eay, fay 
that dale the practice of tmployini women underground 
will have boen totally abolished* 

Seva Satigh^Mr. 4, Y. Thakkar 
baa Issued the foUowiog Ress TJote: The Central 
Board of the Servants of Untouchables Bociely resolved 
at Its meeting reeentiy held In Delhi, that the name of 
the Society be chan^d to the Harijin SevmSatigh* 
All the branches, movTneial and district, of the Boeietj 
and the public at large are requested to take note of the 
change, 

DB Tagrord in HYdepabadl— A recsption was 
given to Dr. Rabindranath Tagore on the 2lst December 
at Che City CoUego, Hyderabad, Mr, S, M. A xam, M* A,, 
(Oantsb); Principal of the coliege> welcomed the disi^ 
InguishM guest. He said that the teachers of 
Hyderabad were enidous to offer their respectful homage 
to the world teachefi who inspired the youth of the land 
with Ideals such as no other teiohar could* Dr. Tagore's 
ideal was the reaUsation of international brother-hoex^ 
emd such an Ideal could not be attained without nationa. 
iisin in. the first Initance,. Mr* Asam dtclared from 
his personal knowledge that no two Indians have 
done so much to reise the prestige of India as 
Mr« Gandhi and Dr. Tagore, Dr. Tagore opened his 
Addreia with the remark thet he was not qualified 
to iddrest a gathering of teachers/or he had been 
a vuant In his sch^ 6:1^ 

because his reckless joiah ha^ enabled hicn to preserve 
m mind eezuitive to Ihe touch of life. For forty 
years he had toiled in a field of rocky solL The educa- 
tioaal system, in existence tq^diy in India was an 
eniflctal methed calculated to pro^e for the **wbite 
man's burden^, and sdthoi^h India should be grateful to 
the West for its gift* o£ philaeophy and science educa. 
Uonal endeavour nad on account of the impact between 
the two oquntriaa been jdivorced from aesthetic life of 
man. He emphasised the importance of music and arts 
la educational institutions. 


THE. BAK OrBAROBA^rm, “ 


Upder tin pKlnoef* id etid Urgar eiiwurtei by tl 
QefWtuDnie el b; B* ttaeMeaiweiwi Oe^H 

C TtigMmil uadw Ike Benda Oanjeniei Art m <d.l3giT. b 


finie Omwi^BkaODA, 


, f^RVBafl, 

Debbol, Surve, I'etlad. Pateo, AnnU, Bhavnager, 
Skibpiir, karjai^ Kalol. kaol, aod pmt Okha, 


capital AUBACRIBep 
C APITAL PA 1 &AJP 
RESHICVB FUN[>. 

DIHSGICKBB: 


Rj. eeueswooe 
H ao,7s*oee 


Air Uilvbbal Aamaldasi KC, CLLB* CCIulE^Ilva^ 

Anetb Dfliaepiuiiil AbarabhupnssMl LaelcarL (MIB 
Agent, AtanMdBbed. ) 

Bhaaltarrta Vhlieldae Hebta, Bwh, M-A*, LUB, 

Megedlal H, fCantavele, Ewk M. A, (Agent, TbeMabarela 
Jiuiia L4idL, Banda. > 

iHr. dlrdliarlkl ENMobbal Parlkbi BA*, LL.B 4 Banda, 
Ref Ratna Bballst Dalibhal Amin, Bk A, M, A, C, L 
^nue^Eng Agent, Alembia Cbemlcot Wofka Ce,, Ltd., 

Seth Praiiduhlilal MafetLal, ^ (Ataorreck MUIs^ IM 
Abuedabed.) 

CoL K. Shir Rel Btfigb, E*A^ (INelb Oeweit, Baroda 
Mr, fk M, Miuuiii4art(Measrji* Tata Soph Ltd,, Boinbay,| 
OUBBBtn; DEBOSII! AOOODHm 


with efieet bom IDtb April 1B39, intere«t on dally ielaasw 
ErwoBs. SCO Is Bi* 3,0^,000 wUl baaUamd at IpwaasApie 
auoma kud on sanii oiev Ba IjOO/lOd by speii^ arvaeg^ 
maak No iotoast wAleb dgm ooS dome le Ba, S par bait- joac 
Mil be allowed. 


ViXJilD TJSFOSTES. 

laonTid tor kog or iboct perkde nt terms whloh laai ba 
leoarlaliAl oa ap^oathni. 

LOAB3, aTB:BDaAFrS AHB 04SH OBBDlia. 


Tbe Baeb giaicte aatwnauwdatka on tom e te be arranged 
kgatea ippevviid euncitto* 

yhe Babh nDaKtabti on bibail of Lhi ooesUtunli tba mle 
On^pdy tA Staatei and StourlUee and tbe oolTeottom oE dlTldao^ 
a^ Intoaib ttuwm ; It ato nDdartabet the sale acA pnnbaM ot 
OofwmneDt Fape^ and aU dMort^oe ol Btnh; at modHate 
ebaigei paEtleala» at wblob, may be leant oa appUaalliML 

aATTBOB BAH£ PEF(^m 

Peo^ eeutred and rate el lutarto on Sarlnp Bank aoeegnte 
and Bask depoell naoDante baa boen raduned al Ik per 

bam lit KanEobar ivai* Bolaa w appUeation. 

G. £, rahdli: , 
Ganmml Uanager, 


TUB SCINDU STEm NAVIGATIOIV 
COMEANYi tlMlIED, 

lalllngA betweCQ 
Bombay, Karachi and Catootta, 

Burma calling at Gatle Tutkoiin, 

.r. T u j ^ 51ar.com 

Colombo and other oqM potto 
acoordiag M demandL 

For Freight iml othir perticolsit applj to-^ 

MABKOTAU MORABjEB k Co^ 

AgtriU 

5a<)Mni..naw.8US;ntt Kowl, i,Uud E«>ts 

tMMfc B«iBb,r* 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

CEvtablUhvd Tth Sflpcttmtow tWMA 


vfOFiasL 
nOADomcei 

OWeiTAL BUILDLXGS3 eOMBAT. 

ETiLLIOlf EXCHUGB, 

Sbetk JSemoii BofojUv* 
AHHB0UAI11 
&JLNDRJL 
Bnuclics I— CALCUTTA* 

BARA BAZAR, CALCUTTA. 
POONA. 

RAJEOT. 

SURAT. 

' CAplUl Subicribcd **.*.. Eb, 2,00,00,000 
CaplUl Called up ..... 1*00,00,000 

RaaerFa Fund ^ 1*00,00;000 

Lotidoii AgenU s-^Tha Wertmlustcf Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPORT ACCOUNTS, 

Intffrat ii aEDined on dtDf beliiicei fnNn Mv lEXP to 
£«. 1,0^000 © 1% per vumm, latoiett oq bilftncei la 
exMM of Ei. 1,00,000 Allowed odtf bf «peciy utengemeDU 
Ho Gedit will be ^tsd in Aoooaoti for interest tmaantiag 
to len thia Bt, 0 per half peai; 

TIAED DEFOSlia 

Depoota mm leosnd ftxsd for one jmt or for ahort 
peii^ M iatea of fnterait wlucb cao be aaceitaloed eai 
epplicatiOD. 

■ Satinga Bank aoconnts opened on laTOtjuable tanne 
Eukttti epplkatioD.* The Euikacts Kt Baectrtor and 
T^oateo onder Wille and Settletnent* and nodnUikea 
T^Ditee boiuieaa geocnllj. Kulet map be obtained oe 
applicatioo, 

Tba Bank gninti ancommodatiaa of len»i to bi 
aniDged apoimat approrvd aeojiiij. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITR 

Tbe Bank nndertakei on behaU of its Constitiicnts the 
•afe coatodp ol Shares and Sectaritin and tbe eoDecto of 
diridoid and interest tharcob It also ondertakea tb« Kale 
ud pcndbaae ofGovennnoit F«et end eQ dmcri^caia of 
stock at modenta ckar{ei partiCiilan of whida map be liad 
oa snolioUkML 

A. G. CRAY, 

Manariw 


YOU GAIN 

Much more than what you spend. 


TRY OUR WORLD RENOWNED 

Atank Nigrah Pills 

Rupee One PUHi. 

m LEADING TOmC OF THE DAY. 

Tbe/ cure constipation, brainfag 
For ful] Particulan ask for a copy of 

^Kam Shastra** 

sent grttU and ^o£t>{ree 

The Htank Nigrah Pharmacy. 

JftHutag ar-^Kathlawar. 

BOMBAT Omci f— KALBADKTI ED ail 


THE BOMBAY FRQVINCIAL 
CO-OPERAAVE BANK, LTD. 

HE13> OfTIOBi apolbStoWk MI 



MWOtOim 


pKl y.Q. Eb3«, 

R. H, S*}i4aT«, M 

R a ItefRlMbikdiw, Bif4 
W* laanMkwikit atfi, 
a IL OendU, Xtfiw 
BaaBtSMar IL T.ti 
T.l«ll«aks Kaf. 


BtrObminal ▼. HShla, KjOJRL, 
mt Eatiibhal IsvAtfiM, KS, 
lladlwiTjas l^lwokaiMr, 

EsSn 

B. Or. pa, Biq., 

e. P. HaeAfthwar, Rfq., 

O, E, Dmdluir, Bsq. 

S.I* Apl%EJ«|, 

gHARS GanraLv* 

(Puiip paid) «. .« « Ra, rs,p«,pow 

i ItB?OinTBflt«d keDH7w m4itart<s.i l«|« 
anuMpM. Balei and .Uw piiirliialuv map I 
fna tba ai^stflf otd, 

i, oUBBBNt AdOOfUim sia epml M 

BnlaUm *>4 Ipdlvlduth InMfml la eiknwl.n 



% BaVDtafl BANK .DBP09fT« ana««|M aat ■- 

paid at t| w PB mtolBiiim ippoUilf belejiMb Balsi ai* 
H ofatatiM tiQm tba sndnlgiiat, 

I>raftiai>lana4oadl4TlQlaBd etaaMneaa^aae Is fee 


aaaartetnad « appIlDaWoB, 

1. Tb« Bank flaaeM (nils ngUlartd f>H!pnUm 
fbi Bombay Firntdiiia v, tba wamBaodatte 4 U 
Oaapntlia StRilitMa Bosbaf Prtrtdanap. 

ti 


AdoaaiiU an asdttal hf * Draa al Te 

otatili aiid Jiatir bf a Bpaolal Q ommiiatU 

QBavlHlg trtalim«DW «f fiaanaliil padtbHi a» pvalliiaid U IM' 

■* Bomliaj OoiwatpaDt OsMlSR,* 

7dlAUSrS u lOaTA, 

Uaiiagfiifl 

LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

^HE outright papment of the lofuranoa 
tnoney to the widow or obMicit bi 
one lump auin U ■ great injiUdA To 
Apply a real lest'. you would oolj a^ 
poimelf how your wife would Invest suofa 
ji sum now, without aay hdp whaieper 
Crom you. The wonuo baa been ^AU . 
the Wife atid Mother * ia DS-equIppod to ■ 

wte'iipatidar.com 

raoulp'o protection for maop jearsi ^ 

Therefore take advantage ol 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

FerJarOttr f a rti n A rt agpllf t* 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR 
AND 

TRUSTEE Ca, LTD. 
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The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal^ 
Railways in Southerci India, GoYemment and other important works. 


BRAND 

PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 23 days Concrete strength at A days. 
IfBilrii PrvitEfffnciy «nil Myiort H* L H. fht SIzuti’e Domlnloits i ft:i Doount 

BEST & CO., LTIkt ALUBir^ 5 SONS, RASHID KUDDADAO & CO., 

ItACSAi. ' ; SKCSirDtSA£AJ>* Mil. SA^<»nBBT, Camp, POONA. . 

The Shahabad Cement Comuanv. Ltd. 

“BOMBAY HOUSE’* BOMBAY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies* . 
Mag^azine. 

f^UBUSilED ONOBIH TWO MOHTUB. 


Dditodioldf in tht liii«retU of tbo VP'oniBa «f 
lodis, hj Haa. K. BiTTaujrj^si.ir, m. 4., Harciugtoti 
Eoad, Ohe^t, If lUra*. 

Bl s. I* 

Boinoriptka (ijidiidiag PoaUgeV 

T nf^nil S 8 0 

' ' „ ^ Foreiga m 4 0 0 

(3ab«orib«n lad OontcIlMilioiii nrgooUj oaedaf > 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WESKLY. 
Dealing with Social, Eeooomle, 
Polltleal and Religloas Problems. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY PHIQB a AHHAS. ^ 

.annual 3tit$enjp£iim i Inkad, iti. 6f-~ 

FwngTkt Pi»l ^ 

SubscriptioDi and sit otbs CcMimunIcAtiODi 
ihould be addietsed lo~ 

the MANAGEK, " 

fAe Gt/arrf/a/i, " 

HooiftTE Pnsaa, Mouat Road; 
MADEAS. 




SAFELY RELY 

. ON realpatidar.com 

AMRUTANJAN 


FOB THE OUBE OF 

Cold, Cough, Beadiclies, Ehaumtisai, Swellings end ell other 
. * liiufe cf Achfii and Peina. 

» - ~ V * ■ 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 
BOMBAY a MADRAS. 
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THE INDIAN SOEIAL REPORMBR. 

realpatidar.com 

IS«gn la 1890il 

* ' , ■ 

A NOH- PARTY NOH-SECTARIAH ENGLISH WEEKLY 

Pablished Every Saturd^, 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION* 

STANDS FOR ALL-ROUND PROGRESS. 


' Sabscrlptlon Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post FreeX ' 

single copies of the ouFFent month. If available. 

. .can be had at 2 annas, current year 4 nnnaa and. 

copies more than a year old 6' annas each, exclnslva 
. of postaga 

Gontracf Rates for ndvcrtlsementa. 


^ Mumber of 
* ln9^k>DS^ 

i 

Inch* 

i 

Inches. 

i 

Cdlumn, 

Colunuu 

1 — 

Cflluniii. 

1 

-- 


Rs* &. 

K&. a. 

Ba, a. 

Rs* 

ft* 

Ks. a. 

R& a* 

U 

15 0 

25 0 

38 0 


0 

95 0 

135 a 

26 

2S 0 

88 0 

56 0 

95 

0 

139 0 

255 0 . 

S2 

Bd 0 

66 0 

93 0 

IBB 

0 

255 0 

600 0 


Casual advertisenienu at Aa 4 for the first Uiscrtioo and As. i perUM of. 

Bucoeeding insertioiia. 

Advertisement charges are strictly payable half-yearly or yearly in advance. 


For further partlcutars, please apply to:* 

■ . THETAIANAGER. 

-THE IHDIAH SOCIAL REFORHER, «,pa.idarco. 

KAMAKSHl HOUSE, BAKDRA, 

BOMBAY 20. 

ht Jia B, PnhMh. CcmDM^ pHirtfan PMafl JSac^ PMtejg tmM. Ff tlirT i in i 

imudBhtt te ite i^cp^slnsgl H* -Indta Bod^ Bdcnsii * UiBlted, 4l IDB, Cewt^ Fbtal Btm*, Awteg, 
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THE 


Keffisiermti Nqm 


INDIAN^SOCIAbRErORMER. 

_-realpatidar.com PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

j" K AM AKi ■ 1 no vmm, mAm m A. ukaat Achttg TAJ^AJA .V, , 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs, 7-8-0 f Foreign) Rs. 1 o'-0-Op 


Vol, XLIV. BOMBAY— SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1934: No. 20 


- "I vfll At-mm hinh «■ truth, mod «■ unccnnpfoaiitrng u juitk? ; I am Id wil! not eouivocace-I will ^ 

txeuae, 1 will not Rtmt a aingle itub^vliii^ / wf it t4 htardJ* WiLUAM LijOyd Gauuson In Uie Ltttrntof. 


OONTENTS 


Thi FfiHflobl OaU«k. 

Ad lanporlaftt JndgmtBlr 
lodU In Ibt Wav. 

Baroda Soolnl IitBlilatiDai 
Tba Sontb Indian 
Ttaa B»La] 0Dal«T«noa, 
FrvTladlalUia atid doarqliT, 
Hnrljnn dan Saogb and OhrUt- 
lan KlulAMp 

Tha lodiaa Abn«di 
rhfl'V Ecllglon at Ifabatinn 
OacdhL 


Tha Indian OhrlitiAii Maftiag* 

A OrsAt Indian Qh^latUxi- 
Tha Nnd* Id Ari and litera- 
tim. 

P^blblttnn in thaUnliod BtaMw 
Bnnlfel Z#erii1atinn In Banjda. 
Indian Natianal Swlal Cantn- 

f«Dn«. 

Tba EoanoEdidt^if B!H!ttCentTQf1. 
Tha I7a«d lot Birth Gonliul Id 


Ham nl thi Week. 


NOTES 

The roUtIcal OutTaok The poUdcal posittpn 
at the beginning of the new year ia one of 
■conrusion. The Joint PArUamentAry Committee 
finished its enquiry some days back. Tlie 
Indian:* delegates have all rettif ned, A lengthy 
note by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, pointing oat the 
main defects of the White Paper scheme as 
they struck him when he left London six months 
ago, has been Issued as also a joint statement by 
The British Indian delegates who remained to 
the end* Of the two, the former is the more 
elaborate. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has a clear 
and definite Idea of the kind of canstiCution 
which is needed to meet the requir^menta of the 
country at the present These may summed 
. up under three heads : The first and foremost 
js that the Indian should be able to stand forward 
as it self-respecting citizen before the world; 
No oonstltutlona! reform, however sincerely 
.^noelved and skilfully^ drafted, has a chance of 
being given a fair trial which does not fulfil this 
important condition. The present relation bet- 
ween the two countries is degrading to the one 
and hutnillating to the other. The second requl- 
■rement is that there should be adequate guarantee 
in the reforms to ensure that Government policies 
'particutaHy in economic and defence matters, are 
cojKeived and carried out In the interests primari- 
ly of this country. The third is that there should 
be secured sufficient resources at the commence- 
<nient of the reformsto finance the educational. 
Sanitary and other naikm-buitdlng subjects which 
have been lamentably neglected so far. The 
principle of Federation has ceased to evoke 
serious opposition, it being recognised that if the 
States are not with the rest of India they wHl be 
against it. A coosiderable preponderance of 
■opinion in this country regards the White. Paper 
scheme as a small reform which will prevent the 
adoption larger reforms ia the not distant 
i\iture ; and it wUl not, therefore, regret its t*- 


jectlon or wIthdrawaL The Liberals - at their 
Federation in Madras a few days ago declared 
themselves in this sense. The Conference which 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and his friends are hying 
to convene in Bombay will probably take, the. 

^me line. If, in spite of this all but unanimous 
indlfTerence, the White Paper scheme comes^ to 
be adopted, the responsibility for it^ success or- 
failure will rest entirely with the British ^Parlla^ 
menC - ^ 

An Importaat Judgment: — The;. High. Cburt 
of Madras has given the deathblow io untbucha- 
bllity in that Presidency by itx judgment In a 
case in which an Adl-Dravida woman* sued a 
caste Sudra for maintenance" for herself an i her 
child by h im. Th e man^s defence would s^n> 
to have been that there can be no va)id marriage 
between a caste Sudra and an untouchable 
under the Hindu law. Mr. Justice Anantakrlshna 
Iyer decided that there was a legal marriage 
between the parties as the Hindu law appllcame 
to Sudras sanctioned intermarriage between their 
different sections. The learned Jud^ argued 
that Adi-Dravidas were admitted to he Hindus 
and that in recent cases !n Madras and elsewhere 
it had been held that marriages between sub cast^ 
of Sudras were not invalid. His lordship assumed 
that if the Adl-Dravldas are Hindus, they must 
Sudras* If this judgment stands, untouchablUty 
fio far as Southern India is concerned would tie 
irrevocably abolished. The vast majority of the 
Hindus in South India are Sudras and the bar 
against intermarriage which at present is ^e 
only important surviving barrier between di^erent 
castes, would cease to exist between thenk 
and the Adi-DravldaSi The only people who 
wotJd be affected by the current prejudice 
will be the microacopic minority of Brah* 
mins, and they do not count nowadays,. 

There was recently reported a marriage between 
a South Indian Brahnun and an untouchable 
girl Probably it was solemnised under the, 

Gour Act which permits Hindus to intermany 
Without raferenco to caste^ and subcaste, ^ The fidar.com 
Harijan is a' Hindu as much . as the Brahmin 
and the Gour Act applies to both of them. The 
Importance of the Madras decision lies in the 
fact that It declares that a maitiage between a ' 

Sudra man and a Harijan woman is Valid ever> 
under Hindu law., Mr, Justice Anantakrlshna 
Iyer’s judgmanh - however, * leaves, in ; doubt 
whether m marriage between a Sudra woman and 
a Harijaa man would be also valid. ‘'Even tf 
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the. directk>as hud dawn m Hindu that a 
fnan could not validly mairy a wcmaa of a 
higher caste should bs assumed to apply 
1o a maniage between members of the dlfTerent 
.fiub-dlvisloas of the Sudra caste^* said the 
** it yras admilted in the present cap that the 
ct^ and status of the man was higher than 
that of the' wife,*^ This judgment k as 
important as that of the late Sir Lalubhai Shah 
of the 'Bombay High Court afhrmln^ the validly 
of ?««/o»Jo-^along the grain — marriages among 
Hindus, as a land mark m the modem evolution 
of Hindu society. 


India Is. the War; — People in this rauntry 
are eotne times surprised at the answers given by 
the Secretary of State for India to rjuestionS in 
Parliament on Indian afEairs* They are often 
so diHejent from facts as they are known 
. -here. The explanation may be found in the 
scathing chapter in the ser^nd volume of 
Mb Lloyd* G«>ige*s War Memoira ” on the 
Mesopotamian Expedition during the War. The 
Goveftiment of India of the day was, it is clear, 
anxious pot to involve India id the European 
^trugglch India had no rjuarrel with Germany. 
’ She was hoi under a Treaty obligation to go to 
the djefence 0{ Belgium, The G^man invasion of 
Belgium did not threaten any interest of India 
and it would have mattered very little to her if 
Franpe or . Germany came on the top in their 
contest for the hegemony of Europe. These 
Reasons— and they are weighty — must have been 
present to the Government of India in its 
endeavour to keep this country out of the War. 
It ts also likely that Government foresaw that the 
_ prestige of the 'W^ite races, which counts for so 
much in the East, would be "Impaired if Indian 
troops participated In a Bght between two kindred 
Europead nations^ The Government of India 
■ hung^baefe aalong as it could and even when 
it was compelled by orders from above to take 
chai^ of operations in Mesopotamia against the 
Turks, it did so without much enthusiasm. All 
^the resources of redtapeism were utilised to 
delay, evade or put off giving effect to the 
' ^directions of the War Cabinet. But the letter 
^ from the Military Secretajy of the Coiiimander- 
' in-Chief to the Military Secretary to the Viceroy, 
whidi Mr. Lloyd George quotes (VoL II p. 8^3J, 
shows that the au^orities in this country were 
obliged to practise what he does not hesitate lo 
^all deceptioh, in order to do their duty by this 
country as they conceived it, Mr. Lloyd George 
implicitly assumes throughout his Chapter on 
**the Mesopotamiaa Muddle” that India and her 
whole population ace body and .soul at the 
disixrsal of the British Gov^nment for the time 
beii^ 

Barodi Social LtgislaUoa;— Thm Is an im- 
pressioii abroad that social kgisladoa in Baroda 
State has been pushed forward too rapidly in 
- pursuance of cerbun » prwti ideas without^ refer- 
ence to the needs of socie^. .A perusal the 
memorandum rcoebt social legklation in 
JBaroda prepared *by Mr.. V. K. Durandhar, 


Legal Eemembfiocer of the Bacoda* Govem^^ 
ment, which we publi^ed in the last issue, goes- 
far to remove this wrong impresiloffi The re- 
forms embodied in the new laws relate to keenl/ 
fcU anomalies in the Hindu law not o(i1y in 
Baroda but also in other parts of India. Careful 
investigation by representative committees haf- 
in every case pfe<^ed the introduction of tegis- 
lation and it wlU be seen that the anroddment% 
in the Hindu Law are all within the framework 
of the Hindu social system. No violent changes, 
have been made in the Hindu joint family 
and the enlargement of the fights of womeri 
may have really dxe effect of strengthen^* 
ing it, though Mr. Durandhar would seem tO' 
expect the con^ary. In keeping with this policy < 
of continuity, it will be woU perhaps to avoid as- * 
much as possible censorloue terms ^uch as^ 
^tyranny' in the statute-book. The eo^lled Caste 
'l^anny Act to which His Highness has recently 
given his assent. Is really a very mild measure as 
explained by Mr. Dumndhar, and not, as would, 
seem from the title, a measure for the abptitbrs 
root and branch of the caste system, .Indeed,. 

*Cas(e Rehabilitation Act’ would be a more suit-; 
able title as the reform effected will, by remov^ 
ing abu*;es, certainly restore caste to its trOa 
function. 

The South Indian Swan.— *The swan, accorct 
ing to an ancUnt Indian belief, has the singular ' 
^ality of being able to separate milk from water*, 
llie South Inikn public would seem to* be 
possessed of a similar attribute. In last week's- 
Reforrmr we referred to the even-handed 
cordiality of the welcome accorded by Madras to 
Lord Willingdon and to Gandhi ji. We havo 
since come across the resolutions of a caste 
Conference which, bei^inning with an expression*, 
of loyalty to the King and of gratitudS' tD-^ 
Government for some concessions, ended with 
exhortations for the use of Khadi and the 
ramovajof untouchabllity. While the leadera 
^ are waiting to evolve a fqnmuta, the masses * 

[ have declc^ in favour of making the best of 
both Government and Gandhi ji, 

The Social Confereace; — We publish thk week ■ 
the resolutions adopted at the Madras Social ^ 
Ccfiferenceu The f^luttons are most of themi‘ 
moderatew About the only issue on which, 
according lo iht report, discussion was raised, 
was the untouchable one, some of the delegates- 
urging that it should be directed against the ' 
caste system on the ground that as long as^ 
caste was tolerated outcastes were bound 
to exist. The, resdiutioci ultintately adapted , 
cpnSned itself to chs uplift of depressed classcau 
As we pointed out last week the Cotifereoce dr-COm 
wad rather precipitate in deciding for Birth. 

Control propaganda^ The main trend of the 
discossioaa was, like that of other social confer* ^ 
ences in the pa^ directed towards iocki . upUft ' 
and educational refonp work# though the 
C^alrmac^ of the Recciption Committee had 
appealed in address to the dde^tes, for m. 
wldcoif^ of the concept of social reform. 
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PROVINCIALISM AND. ANARCHY. 

' The latest instance af anarchic violence in 
'Chittag'ong' shows that its adherents are growing 
-jncre &iing and desperate. Four Hindu youths, 
it is said, suddenly appeared on the European 
-Club ground in Chittagong, where a cricket 
^^^tnaich was being played and a large crowd 
^of Europeans had collected to witness it, 
and threw bombs at the Superintendent 
of Police who stopped them on suspicion and 
at others who came to his rescue. One of the 
vfour was shot dead by the police officer's 
chauOeur and the other three were captured. 
One of the latter has been identified as an 
absconder in the Armoury Raid which took 
place some ^ears ago. There is nothing 
so fraught With menace to the moral and 
political progress of the country than 
fthis movement which involves the reckless 
and indiscriminate sacrifice of human life. 
Though at present it is confined to a small 
part of Bengal, it may at any moment extend 
-CO other parts of that province and of the 
' Country. It is a thousand pities that the sinister 
potentialities of this criminal movement are not 
realised by the Indian public. The tendency 
outside the affected districts in Bengal and in 
other provinces is to regard the Issue as one 
[between the Beng^ Government and the 
population of those distficts, tn which no outsider 

called upon to take an interest. This to 
some extent is due to the present ctoudlng of the 
public mind by provincial and communal Issues, 

■ but to a larger extent it is due to the attitude of 
the Bengal Government which is not calculated 
to enlist the support of public opinion in the 
• country as a whole. 

The measures adopted ..by the Bengal 
Government are cumulatively equivalent to 
'the application of martial law. The severity 
*of these measures may be judged from the 
^prosecution reported last week of several 
; respectable householders for not reporting to 
<the Police the presence of Hindus between 
the ages of 15 and 30 who stayed with them as 
^ests, as required by one of the special Orders 
in force in the affected area. These measures 
and pothers Indicated by the phrase *^quiet 
pressure*' which the Gove^r of bengai used in 
-a recent speech, have been in force for some time 
- and yet it is evident that the dangerous movement 
persists* The official view seems to be that by 
continuing these measures and stiffening them the 
movement can be completely -wiped out But 

■ how long wilt it take to reach that goal and 
at what cost? A more rational as well as 
expeditious way is to mobilise the vast amount 
of anti-violence opinion all over the «)untry 
-and to bring it to bear upon the active promoters 
and passive sympathisers with it in the districts 
affected Bengal. This can be done only if the 
malter Is oot of ihe hands of the Piovb- 


307 


I ciat Government and dealt with by the 
I Government of India as aa all-!ndia ooncern, 
which it really Is. It is unfair to the Bengal 
Government to leave it to its unaided reiotirceS 
iri dealing with a phenomenon such magni- 
tude. It has not the means, even if it had the 
wish, to enlist the support of the people of other 
parts of the country to its measures. 

This is the situation now. It will grow worse 
when the White Paper schenae of vivi^cting 
British India into eleven separate and auto- 
nomous provinces, comes to be adopted. The 
individual provinces, confronted by all-India 
propaganda, will be in the same position as 
some of the Indian States at present. The 
Government of India would cease to exist as 
a co-ordinating force. The intervention of the 
Federal Govemment will be resented as an 
infringement of autonomy. The disruptive 
forces will be everywhere in the ascendant. 

While much has been said of the safeguards to 
minorities and interests, very little consideration 
has been bestowed on the need of keeping 
British India Intact as a bulwark against 
autocracy on the one hand and anarchy on the 
other. The Liberal Federation which met at 
Madras a few days ago, white it has drawn 
up a long list of changes which it would like 
to be made in the White Paper scheme, has 
completely ignored this fundamental defect. 

Every one says that it is a grave defect but 
adds that it Is too late now to mend it. As a 
fact, however, this defect can be rectified with 
much less dislocation of other parts of the 
scheme than some of the changes on which its 
critics in this country lay stress as absolutely 
necessary to make the scheme acceptable to them- 
selves- In a question of the future of the' 
country, nothing can be too late*' if it is the, 
right thing to do. The fullest autonomy can 
and should be given to the provinces by devoh*-, 
tiofi from the centre. British India which has 
developed during the last century and a half, a 
certain unity of ideals and outlook should enter 
the Federation as a single unit. Members of the 
Federal Assembly will be elected by the different 
provinces hut they will speak and act as mem- 
hers for Brki^ India as a whole; It has been' 
objected that this involves the retaining of the 
name ‘ British India * for the largest unit of the 
Federation, We do not see any harm in it. It 
would be merely recqgnistng the historical fact 
that British India has come to be as a result of 
British rule. But it will not be difficult to invent 
a more acceptable name for the territories that 

are now known as British India, This, is a,:. 

small matter. llpSfrdar.COm 

HAKIJAN SEvFsANGA AND 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, 

Sometime back our esteemed friend the English 
Editor of the was so greatly 

impressed by the work of the Servants of the 
Untouchables organisation that he expressed 
the wish that Christian Missions which are 
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en^Kged tii 'work^ ■ccordini' to tbek lighls» 
for thfe fiai»e daw?t, ^ allowed to 

ttMjperate with, the Harijao SeVa Sangfi aa 
fhm Society '' 1)03 been leoently o an igi, la 
reply .wo pololed out that tbo Seva Sa^h 
expressly excluded religious propop^bm 
from its rejects and that as tbo Missions 
place conversoa to ChristUnlty ia the forefront 
of their objects, their cooperatioa was iinpossible. 
Gandbiji who was questioned at Jul^ulpore, 
was more precise and he said that their 
cooperatioa was welcome provided they gave 
up the notion that Hinduism was imeri- 
or ta Christiantity and that conversion to 
Christiaoity was the best way of raising the 
position of the iintouchabks. We do not see 
what there is in it to provoke the vehement 
attack on Gandhiji for ^unoonscioiis religious 
arrogance* in the Atjfanodiijfa this week. What 
Mr. Edwards wants, it now appears, is to be 
aUowed to carry on the Missionary propaganda 
including the making of converts, under the 
auspices and with the resources of the Haiijaa 
Seva Sangh. Ouf Missionary friends are 
beginning to realise that^ in making mass 
conversions they had bit dF more than 
they can chew*. A sympathetic outside observer 
noted that the wheels of the Christian Church 
in India drag heavily in the sand of the 
agelong inferodtieB and disabilities of the 
hundreds of thousands of the depressed classes 
who now form the bulk of the Christian 
population and which ^n only very slowly 
appropriate the new visions and think the 
new thoughts, (Report of the Commi^ion on 
Christian Higher Education, pu 5@.) Owing to 
the economic depression and the increasing know* 
ledge of the real conditions of Indian religious and 
social life and owing to the growing disbelief in 
proselytising mi^ons in their homelands, Chris* 
tian Missions naturely wish to divest themselves 
of as much as of their responsibilities to their 
converts, without appearing to do so. This 
must have been the unconscious motive behind 
the naive proposal to cooperate with the Harijan 
Seva Sangh which in its ori^n and methods is 
a Hindu movement to remove from Hindu 
Society the blot of untouchability, 

THE mDlAtf ABROADL 
Th» ^zom+Atfr, tha Homan Otholk weekly cf 
Bombay, writM under the above headiDgt— 

Wbem risitjog PkrU recently, Hr. K- Naunien 
o^serred in a ahofi socne poctuf ee ^ womea bi • itata ol 
cofn^te nudity, and he coucludea s 

is &ot regarded aa obscene in Europep The 
European view in oiattiers of se< reMtkmehtp Is merhedty 
different from that cf Christian prsochara and more 
nearly the soma as Chat of the Indian, people. Car 
missionary friends hiTS eijcerdsed a sert of mofal 
terrqrisA on IhdXao minds for the best pwt of a eetiCuy 
while sU the dme they knew that thin^ wan mneh 
the same in their own homejaui^, if, uuked* not a 
htite wOTfe from their point .of view** 

W* Dwy remind Mr. NatiU'ajaD that miiaionarfce do 
ootcomito India to make ^HiropwiB* Ind lo mke 
cRQhristiaiis.* Christians do regard sush lactwea »a 
^cteene. Wherever possible they check the sole of 
pornographic 6b>cl3v bat in France pencU^y you have 
an antirOhfi^n Government which aBows neb thioga 


bo be d r^f Bi h Deoent poep li ^ howevar, ekaely do ^ 
M goM at thacta Fagme ■ awnt-mdlty ia tha la 
very djffannh It ta mnin^ due te Uw hfst cQmate- 
end paepla m nootistatnad ta i^ But In Euitipe thvaa 
things are pcaducad and aokl shn^ to fecita Imt. 

Again at Fti«f au Mr. Eaiamjan tespecied the 
porn o grephia picUma found In the brothtla of - thi 
aa^tit Homans and hare l» be maeogai to drag in ^ 
tha CathoilVo Ohwnh. But no daceni CaLhoUo would 
want to sea those ptcturea. If ha knew what thay 
wan, ha waidd eksply dvdiai to took ml tham. That 
U marety the normal Cothdtio praoUca in regard to 
pornogtaphic ohjeot^ Mr. Natorajan was loa 
scrtj|Kil«i% bid is U fair for him to make theie pagan 
nmains a griavaaca against Oktholio% who ore at 
least aulGcieniiy prudeai doI to do what ha ditL.. 
**lla worshipper who goas la a Rjuda tompls,^ ha - 
esauns iw, ■^thinks of infpecUog tha eorvlnga on lh» 
walli * And yet Ifr, Hatarajan, with oil tha Chrlsttoa 
Oft of Europa Wore h in, hu ouLy dme to visit tha 
tiduad pagan brothab of oua<]f-tha^way FompoiL Of 
Qbriatian manumants ha seyi not e word. 

The Indian m the pt^mt eaeo was net abroad 
a Gonnobseur of oru The one or two things whkh 
he noted ore thosa which thrust themselves on hla 
attention by their flagrant con trod kiCloa of the- 
Chriitiin Weal si undentood and preached by 
missionorlei in India. Ai regards the attitude of the- 
normal Roman CaChoiio, a| teast CwO' of ihe party 
were of this denomination, A« one cf these wit the 
be could not be said to be IgiTOTAni of what 
WAS within, 1 may assure the EsaiMtmr that mf 
opinion of Ihe European itUtude to nudity was not 
formed on the itrength of the pictures exhibited 
ptominently on the street front in the Roris booksHopc- 
God made man nude and those who regard nudity 
In Itself as obaeene are really criticising the work of 
the Creator, The distinction between Kuropaan and 
Cbrisiian wfaioh the £jF^/t$ittr draws is only mode 
when it b found neecstory to extrloate ChrlstlaniCy,. 
never when the Identiflostjon of the two Is calouEated 
to advance Its propaganda Tbe question Is not 
what the missionary wants to do with tbe IndJon but 
what he ootuaily suDoecds ia doing. I do not 
think and did not say that the French ore less . 
moral than Indians or any other nation beoause 
of these f^otographs. My "grievanceT* is that 
missionaries hive needlessly sought to (irightea 
non-^hri^ians for things whbh ore regard^ ae- 
innooent in the lands whbh hive been under 
Christian influence for centuries. 

As regards the Foenpeion relbs, the Emmimr 
may be reminded that the Catholia Churoh woe^ 
brought in simply to contrast Its treatment of the 
Elcphonta sculpturei and the Pompeian pictures sck 
near its own floor, f should odd tut t have a very 
great respect for the Homan Catholic Church and it 
was with great regret tha we bod to give up ouc^^ 
intention otpaying our respects to His Hoilncss the- 
Pope owing to unavoidable conditiona. 1C N. 


THE RELIGION OF MAHaTMA GANDHL 
Several books oo Mahatma Condbf have been 
published in recent ytv%. The latest addition to 
Gandhi literature comce ^om the pen of BIshiafK 

Chitambar of jubbujpore; *Miihatma Goadhl I Hi# „ 

IJfci Work and Influence.** The main interest of this- i.COm 
book which has been published In respond to the 
demands of American friends and which is written for 
Arowon readers^ Ees^ however, in his discuarion of 
the questiori whether Gandhi is oc is not A Cbrlstiait.- 
Tbe author publishea letters ^om Condbijl to Alfa,' 
Chitambor ht which hTf teligioai posatioo, 
rtjecdng the idcA ihaS ^spiritual saiisfu^Uoii is 
obtaM only In and through Oiriat and that the - 

*piihiyBaa By Vts JoBa a ytostoa Owajany, F hn U dpht Si. 
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^ truth lien only in believing Jesui**, ]« clearly 
In View of this, it it- pctrpjrjsmg to read 
. Mjt. CbiU,mbar*s conclusion that he lUJl has hopes 
of Gandfiljl becoming a Christian in the orthodox 
•ente^ He remarks, however, that ‘Sometimes 
GandhijI seems to manifest the spirit of the Master 
more than same of It is a small matter, but it is 
amusing to note that in the dust-cover of this 
very book, rn which Bishop Chrtambar acts out to 
explain to the American public that Mahatma Gandhf 
is not a Christian, the pubLishers should have adver- 
tised the Bishop as a Hindu in one place, and as a 
Christian Hindu in another. Bishop Chiumbar 
concludes with the statement that Mahatma Gandhi's 
fcligion I* "Christianised Hindutam"* Frankly we do 
not understand what he means by this. The publi- 
shers' description of Bishop Chltambar as a Chris Eian 
Hindu has greater plausibility about it than the 
bishop's ultimate estimate of Gandhiji's faith. "The 
very fact," he write*, "that Mahatma Gandhi has set 
himseif the task of purifying Hinduism is an admis- 
sion of the fact that Hinduism as such does not 
contain much hope for the betterment of the country^' 
If we are to accept this wa should be compelted to 
infer that Gandhgi's activities have as tneir goal, 
along with the Youth Movement and Self-Respect 
Movement, the erradication of alt religions^ particular- 
ly as he has expressed his repugnance to change his 
faith. We should like to know whether the Bishop 
is iatisfied with "Christianity as such," The 
ultimate advice which the Bbhop presents to 
the Chriatian Church, that she should demons- 
trate by her life that the Christian religion 
both satisfies and works, seems to us to imply 
that just as individuals in Hindu society are 
working for the erradication of certain evils, the 
Bishop himscif feels that much leeway bas to be 
made before the Christian religion can be called 
A living faith. Only, he has presented the truth in 
a much more palatable form to his fellow 
religionists than Gandhiji has been wont to do 
with the Hindus, 

In the Authofs Preface and In parts of the 
book. Bishop Chitambar has explained his political 
'^iews which are of the Liberal Scho:i], In his last 
chapter he expresses with considerable tact the 
view held by responsible leaders in India, that 
the United States can make no direct contribution 
to the hdian struggle for independence, ^‘Amerioa's 
message," ho writes, *'wilj be much mare forceful 
and elfecCive if she solves satisfactorily the racial 
question in her own country" As for the relations 
between Britain and India, besides expressing 
his faith in Dominion Status and in the infaLlability of 
the methods of co-operation, the Bishop emphasises 
that India must be encouraged to push on her 
indigenous industry. In its presentation of the 
political situation and of Indian aspirations nod 
Ideals, "Mahatma Gandhi" is restrained but fercefuL 
There Is, however, one point which requires 
amplification. The Bishop writes on page 69: 
"His (Gandhi j I' s) followers had frequently had 
recourse to pistols and bombs but he claims 
non-violence, 'truth force' or ^ul force', to 
be his weapon" It U unfortunate that In an 
otherwise well-dooumentcd book tb^ statement 
stands by itself. Generally speaking, Indian thinkers 
have been careful to distinguish between the terrofist 
movetnent and Congress activiriea — a distinction 
accepted even by Government in Its annual Reports 
in the past. The volume is elegantly produced, but, 
besides the reference to the BiFihop as a Hindu, there 
Is a slip on page 47 where Gandhiji's return from 
South Africa is dated **1924" instead- of 1914 , which 
demonstrates the disadvantages of publishing a book 
• by in Indian author on India In the Uiuted States. 


THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE ACT— UL 

We^ should be sorry to understand that, unlike the 
Christian Churches of North India which have to 
obey the Allahabad High Court; those of the South 
indst that they cannot afford to depend on Church. 
P^alties and excommunicatioii alone for msintamlng 
their interna! discipline; as all non-Christian commu- 
nities ane obliged to do under British rule; but must 
needs have a privileged position wleTding the extras 
ordinary power of setting the criminal courts in 
motEon to enforce the church's rule, and that too 
against non-Chrbtians primarily, Ab^Iute autonomy 
and freedom of action for themselves with the power 
of breaking down with deadly weapons the autono- 
mous rights of other communitEes seems to be what 
is claimed for the Christian churches of South India. 

They must not only be allowed to help with Empilnity 
and shelter under the Christian Marriage Act mem- 
bers of the Hindu church who wish to defy and 
break the rules of order framed in the interests of the. 

Hindu community ; they must also have the power 
to carry fire and sword, as it were, into the Hindu 
camp if a Hindu priest does, according to caste usage 
recognised, as valid by Hindu law. exactly what the 
Christian Marriage Registrar insists upon doing in 
defiance of Hindu law and oustom, 

Hindus of the school of thought represented and 
]tdhy ihs /ndiUr^ Sada/ Hiformer have no axe to 
grind against any community. While it is true that 
they do not feel ashamed of their Hindu birth nor 
despise their own cultural and spiritual heritage, 
nothing gives them greater pride and self-sar la faction 
than to note and acknowledge the points of exceilence 
in^ the character, constitution and civilisation of non- 
Hindu communities and try to be of service to all 
equally. We reckon ourselves among their humble 
admirers and camp-foUowers. 

We therefore sincerely sympathise with the desire 
of the Christian churches that every Christian girl 
should be free from compulsion of any kind and that 
she should marry under a law which will ensure for her 
a valid married status, guarantee her future against 
suppression by a co-wife and secure for her and her 
female progeny rights of inheritance under the Indian 
Succession Act- We are no partisans of the Hindu 
priest \ we are only anxious that every individual 
layman shall be free to choose his own priest. We 
shall not be sorry at all if the Hindu priest and his 
ritual are shunned by every Christian without excep> 
tion and the Indian Christian Marriage Act is faith- 
fully followed even for mixed marriages, though it is 
.powerless against the persona! law of the Hindu and 
bestows no greater rights upon the bride. We shall 
bo happy to co-operate with the Christian community 
io any attempt to get that Act suitably amended and 
wo siiall be glad to have the support of all com- 
munities for the enactment of a general civil marriage 
law of an optional kind like the one of Dr. Gou?s; 
which was opposed and rejected by the Government 
last in 1931 on the mistaken pica among others that 
the Christian community did not need it. (Vide the ' 
Re/brm^ of 2Ist Feb, 1931, page 3U8 1 t6th May 
1931, page 589.) 

Even with the law as Jc is a| present, it would be COiTI 
great relief to us if such Cbrbtians as may feel drawn 
towards Hindu ritual and are determined to have a 
Hindu priest to officiate at their wedding would get 
It first registered as a civil marriage. Whether this 
Is . done under the Christian Marriage Act or the 
Special Maniago Act. it baa the equal merit of putting 
Section £$ out of action automatic^ ly, leaving it no 
excuse to do mischief to participants m the sub- 
sequent ceremony* But the latter Act, owing to 
Dr, Goar's amendment, has the further merit of really 
giving to the brkle all the secular advantages which 
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pwtxSAai of Soctioo 6B of the Chnitiaa Act 
fvofcas to be thdr vole objective in pretiing fx the 
prosecutioa of the Hindi! priest end hie 'ebettin^* 
dicnti. 

These *^aenden% however, ai« asueily too ignomnt 
to know the lurking dangen of Secllaa 68 in the 
Madm Pieeidency, or the simple pKCsudone bf 
whi'cfei £t can be easlJy dbabloL But evea suppoouig 
that thejr ere so tcIf-wSled and dc6ant as to disreg^ 
all weniings and dmj the right oT the Chriittan 
elders to fetter their freedonit end then plunge diiectlf 
into the Hindu tnairiage ritual acc^ing to ornate 
usages relfing upon it alone to effect e Hindu conver- 
sion as welt as a Hindu marriage aa was held valid by 
the Madras High Court lU 1. L» R, B3 Madras, are 
they to be punished by the State with heavy penalties 
be<MUse the Christian ohurcbes reluse to recognise 
the ceremony at valid for either purpose?. And, what 
U more important, are the Christiifi churches to be 

f ivea power to traverae beyond their communal 
miU and atiike at Hindu nationals without giving 
reciprocal rights to the Hindu community f One^ 
^d^ capitulations Tofced upon disorganised and 
feeble nations are bad enough Ui world politics^ 
lo inter-HoomniunBl affaire of a s^nl-religious character 
within the same State they prodiicd de^ antagonisms 
which are inimical to Indiaci unity and jeJlow-^Hng. 

It would be presumptuous of couree to hope that 
our arguments will have the good fortune to carry 
couviction immediately to those who ore firmly tcated 
cm vantage ground acquired by adverse possession 
long supported by the odminal csourts of South 
India, We trust, however, it will be recognised by 
all that enough has been said on both sides of the 
question in these columns to disclose the exislenoe 
of a sharp oonfiict of comitiiina] interest and sentiment 
in their matter* As Mr, Paul Appasami has noted 
in his handbook on Chriatian taw (at page 12)^ these 
prosecutions under Section 63 "have always been 
unpopular and have tended to ioflanw feeling,” This 
fact 11 sufficient to Justify aud strengthen our plea 
for a through inquiry by an impartial body of 
responsible public workers. We trust that the 
■Servants of the Untouchables Society", which Is the 
chief All India orgarusation actively in the field at 
present, will move in the matter and appoint a 
cmmmittec of inquiry without delay, representative 
If possible of all persons and organisations interested 
in the welfare and rneedom of the depressed classea, 
to gather information, consider all points of view, 
e^t reconciliation where that la possible and 
suggest remedies where mutusJl adjustment !• found 
impossible 

Until iuch a cotnmlttee comes into bdfng and has 
had time to study the question and make its 
feeommi^atioov may we make an appeal to the 
National Chrlstiao Council of lodiia to « so kind and 
aocommodaling as to arrange with its oonstltuent 
churches to susp^ alti^ther the polioy of proso'^ 
curing Hindus under Seetbn 68i or at least appoint 
concifiation boards, inoluding r^resentarives of the 
*-Uatouobablc'' and other i^&re cwganisatumi^ to 
examine every case of alleged breach as it arisea 
before cotnplaiiit is made to uic PoUoef E* R, 

Indian L&bonp In Ceylon:— The De|vt- 
ment of Labour Has Isfued staristica relstiDg to 
immigratkm of ludiau estate tabourer* In I9St* Last 
year lotmigraut labotren totalled 12,693, shoving a 
decrease of L7,ft71 cottipared with the L332 figireii The 
deerwse of iuiinigraut labour last year however b otdy 
Slightly le» than the decrease in the prevkaw year. 
The number of emigrants totalled &g,S59 of whom 
were repatriates. The recndtiDg lioeDcee iwt^ 
fn ms totalled 1,202^ oompaied whh SJS7 last year, 
^nd 14,1^ in 


A GREAT mOlAN CHRISTIAN. 

( By "CntiL Moimul } 

McbdlcQ* Isa motto whloh does not belong to 
the ostrich foathen of th« Prinoe of Wales aEme, 

Priaocly lives everywhere have the mom motto on 
their unknown ennts. lu the noblo oontrsternUy of 
such as live to eerve, Edmund hlandhama M^ak, 
lace Headmuter of the Hision High Sdiool, 
lubbulpoce, has a place all his own, Hta life Vtww 
but one rdrala—^I server His service was a glad 
hymn of praise. He sought no rtwanL He poured 
ferth his lire ministering to the Intcltflotual, moral, 
and if^riCud needs of sCu^fenta and feliow^lctsent 
for a period of thirty<^two years, beginning from the 
time tW he started his career as a teacher in a 
*uight schoaf in Bombay a few months affer 
graduating firotn Bishop's College, Caloutts, st the 
comparatively early ace of Iwent j-two. At a recent 
Memorial hleetlng of the Managing Committee of 
the Mission High SobooV a Hindu ooUetgue said, 

^The text 'Make you His scrvkie your delight. 

Your wants shall Ire Hli oaref did hot only hsng 
on a wall in Mr* Modok's heme but was Indehhly 
engraved on his heart,** 

In 1901 Mr, E, M. Modak took his first regular 
appointment at Midnapore as Headmaster of the 
Local Mission High School, After three ^rs he 
went to Lucknow as Headmaster of Ihe Wesleyan 
High School, where feom 150 the total enrolment 
rose to about 40Q In the four years of his atay* 

In 19QS he came to Jubhulpore In obarge of the 
C M. S High School. In eight yeara not only 
had the numerical strength of the tnsritution 
increased from about £00 to over fiOOt but In sports 
ss wcU as in acholastic record the C, M* SL High 
School became the envy of the Other five high 
schools in the cHy. But these were only yean of 
preparattoi). For, although his school, whether In 
Midnapore, or Lucknow, or lubbulpore^ soon earned 
a reputation for strict discipline, high scholastic 
and morel standards, and an excellent spirit of 
■portsmanshiR It b not for carrying oiv however 
ably, schools which were already esIablUhed but 
rather for reviving schools which had celebrated^ 
their euthenasta, uiat Mr, Modak will be tretter' 
remembered 

It was in 1322; when hu health was impaired by 
rough and dreary travelling on behalf of Iho 
Nauonal Misaionary Society, that he was Invited to 
build upthe Haricband Hi gb. School ou the ruins 
of the Wesleyan High School cl Lucknow, With 
characteristic entbusiasni ho responded. In two 
; yeora the HarbbaiKl High School was thriving, and 
the saine year Mr, Modak was asked by the Secretary 
of the Church Miiasjtxiary Society at Jubhulpore to 
revive their school which had ek»ed in I9£t# With 
just fewr boys be started the sohooL For five years 
he taboured unceasingly. In 1923 to hla joy it 
became a recognized nigh school srith a total 
enrolment if some 250 boys^ la the aame year the- 
C. ^ S, jouied the Union, and a Union Christian 
High School took ov^ the kistiturioD of the C M. S, 

Tl^ next year the Unkxt abandoned the middle 

school seccioo, and it fell to Mr. Modal^e lot to 

make a ftcoh atari and build up this ^school under 

the most dlscottrof^g fiuaocul oondittonf^ with 8 rnm 

oontrituiion broken by strenuous worit and many 

carest. 

Not knowiiig how to shrink fepm the most arduous 
duties or the most exacting sacriEce he fell to work to 
start an iristltutiaa at fifty'Tour, And so bis stalwart 
oolleagn toUod with him, untU in 193$ the Mimioa 
High SdiD^ as tl^ Ihsritutloo was oaa»d, started 
iblfatriculatjoa class with some 250 boys io the 
whole ethooL But it bad been too touch tor bim. 
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rbe ttniggle of builder with ft vUiofi eo»t turn 
hii life, lift died In hanie«ii» aj was his wub, on 
rhe I3tb of December 1933, checrfutly lubmitting 
to imofttftnfcftiious uiariy rdom at the beheat of duty* 

He loved hie boys* He loved hla achooL He loved 
hii worio He wai ft born educator. He latiftliGd 
Featftllozl^a ideal of a teacher, Hia boys found him 
aa fltrict aft a martinet and ae aolicitoua ai a father. 
A headmafttcr'i work b aeldom rescued from a drab 
routiRe; The aneer with which men refer to the 
^aoboolmaiter'a mentalit/ b welt known. But Ibr 
Mr, Modftk a echooIiiiftater^B work was too creative to 
be dull He took the same interest in his duties as 
headuiftstCT that the artist takes in the plaatsc arts. 
Every day brought tea meed of joy* now because be 
had msCovei^ new talent; or because Sonne boy had 
turned over a new leaf, or a colleague had made a 
difficult lesson tntereacJng, or perhaps because the 
ti^key team bad played a clean game. He had 
poetry in bis iouL He had the mind of a statesman. 
He was a teacher at heart* He could talk to hb 
boys on brotherhood; draft a cscnstitutlon for the 
managing oommiitec} demonstrate the dignity of 
manual work by helping to carry furnitUTft^ teach 
English, Mathematlos, History, Sanskrit; tbow bis 
boys at fifty-seven years ol sgc how to bowl or pull at 
tug of war; and win the corifidence of some guardian^ 
with equal felicity and effectiveness. 

Mr* Mod ak was able to steer his schools through times 
of financial crisis or poUticftI upheavaL As a member 
of the Diocesan Educational Board or the Education 
Committee of the Jubbulpo/e District Church Coun- 
cil, he filled an important place. His clear thinking, 
his ample experience, his practical wisdom, and his 
far-sighted statesmanship made his counsels valuable^ 
Men m authority in the department of education had 
learned to respect hb sound judgment. But coupled 
With bis sagacity was a high idealism. His intellec- 
tual attainments found chelr complement in his 
ling character* 

Unless a teacher can live triumphantly] overcoming 
' difhcultiea and grappling with adverse circumstances 
he cftnnot prepare his students for the strenuous 
bu sines i of living which affer alt b the purpi^e of 
education, Mr* Modak's life was one of unremlttant 
Btrug^c and toil, but it was a victorious life;. A 
splendid fdth in the rationality of the universe and in 
Che lovereignty of the Divine Will inspired him with 
the courage and the confidence necessary for 
constructive enterprbes in any field. 

Mr. Modak'ft victorious spirit was contagious. 
Teachers were always willing to rally round his 
standard] strive at hard as he did and bravely. 
He waa never daunted by the most impossible tasks. 
Ho was always ready to undertake the work 
which others judg^ to be hopeless, Hb maxim 
waai What thy hand findeth to do^ do It with alt 
tby might He knew nothing of the *golden msan^ 
of humanism* He worked intensely. He played 
intensely. He lived Intensely, It was not possible 
^ hb staff or students to come into contact with 
him and not catch some of his fervent enthusiasm. 

else could he have rebuilt three ■choOts within 
the brief period ol deven yeui? For him a teacher 
without enthusiasm was like salt that had lost 
iti savour, 

A confirmed Idealist In phitasophical outlook, aa 
an Indian might well be* he preferred Mbaioa employ-^ 
ment with alT it« bandbapa to the more lucrative and 
attractive Govmiincnt lemce because he thought he 
could thus onoo and for alt take the path of 
ncdficlil ministry* Personal oonsldcrationa had no 
place In hli dochiousu Position, eipctument, prestiEc^ 


b aborc what the world calls success, had oo attrao- 
tkm for him. Nothing aatisfied him morc^ nothing 
gave him more joy than to spend himsdf unsparingly 
tor the cause be had espousEd. 

Of hard work be was never afraid. Hb transpsmt 
sincerity urged his students and coUeges to greater 
effort and won many friends for the institutioos 
which he made; He understood the good life as ft 
life unconditionally devoted to duty; and his passloa 
for the good life gave him the energy to do what one 
with hb shattered constitution should never have 
dared. His heroic idealism ts not only remembered 
by liis old students, but is a cherished source of 
inspiratiori to many of then^ regardless of caste or 
cre«. 

Indeed, he loathed communal and partizan distinct 
tions. He loved hb motberiand and endeavoured to 
serve her by trahiing the youth that went through 
hit schools to be worthy citiaena; recognising w 
dignity of personality. What is usually caLlec the 
■ Poor Fund'* was called in h£s schools the * Brother'- 
hood Fund ” to which the students contributed so as 
to help their poorer brothers. The school songs 
vobed the sentiment of brotherhood and equality, 
Hindus, Muslims, and Christians worked together on 
hb staff in harmony and with good wtlL 

Whether In Midnapore or Lucknow or Tubbulpore 
he was trusted, for people knew he would iio the right 
thing, engage the right man, without being swayed by 
communal or party feelings, even if be had to fall foul 
of the managing committees of his schools. 
Independence thought made him a nationaliit and 
tempered hb nationalism. 1-fc was not anti-British 
but pro- Indian as a genuine Indian nationalist is 
bound to be. Hb students learned to love and 
honour their countiy and its leaders. The Assembly 
Hall of the Mission High School was adorned with 
the pictures of great Indians. In truth, many non- 
Christians; used to the old order of things, were 
agyeeably relieved to find that Mr. Modak^s 
Qiristtanity did not dilute but refined his patriotib 
sentiments. 

The life of this Christian patriot was packed with 
activity. He was a proficient tether, a successful 
headmaster, a valued member of various educatkm^ 
board^ His presence in the school ensur^ good 
discipline. His voice on the playground inspired 
chivalry. Year after yesr the Impact of hi^ life upon 
the lives of students developed m them those 
qualities which stand one in gosd stead under the 
■tress of testing periods. Month after month bo 
Instilled into young men a. love fer truth aad ft 
desire far knowledge* teaching courtesy and integrity 
by practice mere than by precept. Day In and day 
out ^ for well over a quarter of a canturv he imprinted 
upon the minds of boys that ‘not ^lure hut low 
aim is crime.' Did he promote the cause of Chrbtian 
education F He wished he might. He aspired* 
tolled, suffered, dared, 

Mr* E. M, Modak was m lover of truth, a lover of 
duty, ft lover of «1] that baa the power to make men 
nobler. To him was ^ven the rare capacity of 
being a true educator. The best tribute to his life 
comes from those who acknowledge that they owe 
their success in life to his influenoe and effblent 
beadmastersbip; and of such, hftppHy, there are not 
ft few, 

Swaml VlTekanftndA Amtlvepsapy 

The Seventy-areoud Birthday Auuivwwy of Bwvciat 
fiwami Vivekananda will l>* eelabretod i* the Rama- 
krishna Uath,Khar,OD Sunday* the tith January 189C 
A ptdsLic ineetiug will be held at the Btantisky Hall on 
the Iftth Janiwy, 
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THE NUDE IN ART AND UTERATURR. 

; The Editor, atidar.com , , ■ 

Jndiam S^dai 

Sit. • , , . ; . 

I could ihmk oF ftppoftchbe , 

^ when 1 fdt,«i rading tui cm Niide in 

* Indian Artf tn Ih© JulT-Augua* 1935 baoe ctf th© 

» Trtveni* bj FtoL M. iC Chaknvftttif M. B. 
tliat the learned pn^easoir'a appeal to wonwa tn India 

■ deneivei « wider ciroiilatiioo than b cocnniaraled hj 
f uoh a bt-montfaly ai itm 'Tnvem* vhicfi has— to 

. quote the worda of Rt^ Hoi^ Snntwa Saatri^*ita 
. appeal to « highly cultivate neleet fcm^ Heneo tbe 
solicitude of the present writer for giving, wider 
publication to tbe appeal thnougli your esteemed and 
WLdely>read weekly* Concluding the nriicltv which, 
by the vayt is worth reading as a whole^ the teamed 
professor has sounded a note of warning to the 
scycalied votartea cf Art against debasing ait ''and 
Literature by Vjtploidng tbe nude and the semi-nude 
for commercial cmt so-called cultural purposes.* ‘ 

Xq view of the fad tbat tbe market is being 
flooded with the mushroom growths of innumerable 
pej-iodbals which seek to command a wider sale by 
publishing obscene literature under the name of 
Realism, aa also by presenting pictures of lemi-nude 
female*, often o| a low character, under the cloak 
of a desire to pursue *Art for Art’s sake^ while, in 
fact pandering to the public taste of grotimng 
*the carnal desires of the heart’, women In India 
. would do well to rabe their voice of protest against 

■ the evil as is suggested by tbe professor m his 
appeal. He sayss ‘A word to the women of India, 

' Let the rising gyration of women In this country 
assert their selfiespect by demanding a complete 
^abolition of the type of Art which flourishes by 
exploiting the nude or tbe semi-tiude for 
■oommerdoli or suHcalied cultural purposes Let our 
ladies make this a matter of ^Satya^aha* if neoci- 
■ary, and b^rr with the art^hoola and 
art-studies of this countiyi and then tackle the 
theatres end cinemas. 1 am confldent that they 
will ultimately succeed la purifying tbe art and 
Itterature of the country of the ugly lealistic 
tendency which is growing apace, lie pomo- 
gra^ic fletiou that Is oetling jike faob-oakes In 
these days is a poftent as ominous, flir the mwals 
of the world as the increasing armament of the 
natloni is for its physical existence.*’^ 

Will the women of India rise to the occasion, and 
stand up for their rights ?. 

Bombay, 1 Yours etc^ 

J““"r ®» ) G. li j. 


Beng^al Hlndas Condoain jCominniial 
■Awawttt^^^The foie of this fair pmrlnce of Bengal 
is hangiDg in the balance and by th« end of Jauua^ 
the iloiDt FarUamenrvy Commiltee will havtr. made its 
Toport. Any one who is not blinded by the commonRl 
jealcu^es or pv^onal loyalhes qiu^ be ■aiished by this 
tiioe tl^t the commuDal deefajan of the Bredsisr and tbe 
Poo^ pact taken together, uidest modified, wIU 
inevitably reduf::e caste Bandui iu Bengal to a position 
of 'ebsoltite political impDtence^ It is thus lime that 
V united lu-btfcit-be made by nil sacHous of the Hindu 
comcniuity cX Beagal before it beoocnA loo late,* thus 
nms a tnanifeste thmigh the ^Unked Prav"* 

SUie maoifeatD is s igoed aaoDg others by If r- Runssauda 
Ohatterjet, Mr. Hiren ksnath Ihttt, President of the 
Bengal mviocial" lEiwlii Siibh*,.Mr;i B. U. ChnUvjae, 
the Hindu ilsha. Sabhe delegaM who gave evidence 
bef^e tbe friat Qomiitlttef, Pr, Badhakumud Idookberjes 
and Mr. B, K. Basu. I 


" — - 

FROHIBmON IN TUB UNITED STATES. 

' (BY On ftiviAitJn , I ; , 

. The Press has said ibstihftrt li iwir ft© Ptohlbltldn 

Xu tbe Ualted Suie% supporting sach *a uurtioa 
by leading orticks end spocial oofitrihutionfl writ tea, 
fiw the moit port, by p^l« who bavo mcr* of a 
foe firework* than any genius iof fiscti, . 1 
would break yet mouther knoe with thesa enthusiMta 
who now find that wha|; they have .^buried” rcfiisaa 
to lie down I , . . 

It Is true that the Amerii^ti F^sident has, for 
revemre purposes, done his best to end what hli 
predecpesaor, Mr, Hoover, rightly eaM, in tta 
simple rendering, ** noble experiment* Tha good 
work of one man cannot, with Impunity, be undone 
by the bad work of another. President Roosevelt 
may live to fegret hi# association with this tnrti-back 
on the ConsCitutloii, If politlolans choose to bitch 
their wagons to fallen stars— and let It be understood 
that the star of liquordom In the United States 
waned and fell fourteen years ago never to be In 
the asoendanc again— ^hem must be no surprise 
when dbiilusionment ecta^ as It surely wQL 
Not all Is gold that glittery and rum money la 
ruinous oomage. 

It la too early^ yet to get the actuAl figures of tbe 
electloiu, especially ass number cf States have fbr 
variouB reasona taken no vote on the Uine; but 
when the world U told that Amerbs hu him 
longlog to gel rid of National ftohlhltion, the 
i available ^ts cannot be cited as iuppoitlng 
f evidence. Neither the Rresident nor hit col/eaguoa 
I can congnitulate themselves on the **verdbt^ of 
; the country. Atnerioa has no more decided to go 
Wet than has Britain decided to go Dry. Can 
thirty per cent of the total electwate he said to be 
the voice of America I Such figures at 1 hive go 
to show that slier the first twenty-nine States had 
vot£d it was found that only per cent of the 
total electorate went to the polls j Iho .^pcal of 
National PrahibiClon ba* hein brought about not 
by the votes of the many but by the bMtot of tbe 
&w, several of wboiu have never seen a aabon or 
know what is meant by the term Liquor Traffic 
Sev America’s money adjnlnistratori, with the help 
of their racketeering a^nti^ now, doubtfe*^ 
“respectable** licimseea, take In the Wet ibckcla 
with which to balance the Budget 1 The l^n, 

Gifford Pinobot, Governor of Penniylvania, waa 
right when he said recently, Is utterly rJdieuloua 
to suppose that we coo drink ourselves out of Che 
depressiofi bock into prosperity. To spend « blllloii 
or two doUars a yeer for tbsl which duresse* 
human tfficieiicy and lessens human working power 
can nevw be anything but a gigantlo Iota finrong 
drink U an econotnio mistakcb” 

It sliould be remeThbered that ei'eo with the Ifiiii 
Amendment repeiJcd, two- thirds of the .^afra 
remaic under ths Uquoe ban whkh can only be 
altered through State LeglsIaCloa A falr-inindeid 
Fresf would bave Cold the world that fact. When Br.COm 
the States have spoken fiw themselves, t^n will it 
be time for the Wets to know what America is 
thinking about Ffohibitlofi* An Americaii citizenry, 
espeei^y the younger end of is about to And 
out that booze never leads to business recovery* 

The battle is on 1 As tbe Rditor of ^Tweutietb 
Century Piojp-es^ (Washingtoi^ D* C.) says t 

- «We hivS not lowered cmr flag^ we still advocate 
^ FrohibltToti as the inost cflbctfvc pUm, ibr^ dealing 

’ liquor probles^^ 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN BARODA 

CoDcIudJng liJs note on 'T^cccot Legislation In 
Mr, V, 1C D^randhar, Legal Remembrancer, 

writes s 

. f Mention alsQ be made of an important 
.change which has been made in the Hindu law of 
niafn^e prevalent in the State, tbe degrees of 
consanguim'yr within which marriage is prohibited 
amon^ Hindus are reduced, after consiomng the 
opinions of medical men and other exj^rts who have 
made a study of Eugenics. The prohibition is now 
• confinecl to descendlmts and ascendents up lo three 
degrees. The prohibition relating to marrUgo within 
the same Gotra is removed subject to the aforesaid 
^prohibited degrees, thus widening the field for the 
choice of brides and bridegrooms. 

Another fegrstatfon of great importance is the 
'Sanyas Diksha Restraint Act which came into force 
on November 11. 133L The Act forbids the inltia- 
tion into Sanyas of, or giving Diksha to, a minor— 
a person under eighteen years of age. The Initiation 
■ of or giving Dik^a to a minjr is declared void and 
having no eBTect on his legal rights and responsibiU* 
ties. Such initiation is moreover made punishable 
Vith imprisoninent upto one year and fine upto 
Rt, 5(X). It U hoped the general public will welcome 
the measure as its chief aim is to protect the interests 
ol minor persons. 

One more piece of social legislation has been 
recently sanctioned by his Highness the Maharaja 
'.Sahebu It is a well known fact that in Gujarat 
marriages are restrioted to certain circles called Gols 
within the castes or sub-oastes. This was found to 
be hampering the healthy growth of the society. His 
Highness the Maharaja Saheb, therefore, appointed a 
commiitee to examine the extent of this evil and 
«u ggest remed lea. An Act called the Caste Ty ranny 
Removal Act is passed based on the recommendations 
of that committee. Certain customs enumerated in 
the Act are styled "tyrannous customa^* and it b 
provided that no caste ahall ex'^ommumcate or 
«therwi^e punish a member of the caste for a breach 
of such "tyrannous custom**. If a person is so 
punishedj he will be at liberty to prosecute the leader 
. or the hetman of the castci the penalty prescribed 
in the Act is simple imprisonment not exceeding six 
. months or fine not exceeding Rs, 1000 or to both. 
Tne Act came into force on Utti Ocoembir 19^3. 

Kothtne In A Name :-“ThB oama of **Lotd 
WilUr>gdon islaDd'' it to be given to the new ishmd 
formed by the reebmation works which are being 
^ cirriftd out In conneciion with the couetructioii of a 
niw first-cUss port at Cochin, som« £8i3 mites south of 
. Bombay, says a mesfage from Ernskolam, Cochin State* 
It matters not what name the new island Is giTen, 
writfli the £7ijniiiioniirartItA, bo long as it is not taken to 
mean that Lord Wilhngdoa '^owns" the land there, 
The InUabitants of the Sussex village ,of ^VilHugdou. 
near Castbourne, now pay some i IO|OOl> a year to ijOrd 
W. for allowlDg them __to live in the pleasant part of 
fAeir nafive lanX 

Did Juliet EveF Bxtst7'-Tbe histormns of 
VeroDi have decided that all the romance about Romeo 
and Juliet Is cnAre traditloo. The Capuleta, it eppeariii 
never liiied in that city; Juiliec never existed. Local 
tradition was reispeDsible for the story of the unfortunate 
attachment, but William Rhakespeare wove It into an 
immortal play, for which averyboly wilt be grateful. 
The tablet on the wall of the sooallt^ house of Juliet 
is to be replaced by anothv, which will explain chat 
local tradition, and not the historians, sanctioned the 
legend and Inspired the greatest of poets* i a short, the 
guides can no longer say, pointing t> the fiunoiiia bjtlcony, 

Here Juliet stood, *' but H«ei tradiiion says, Juliet 
Ihtd, but it IS not true, ** 


m 


INDIAN NATIONAL SOCIAL CONFERENCa* 

Th« reading of the Fttsidenttal address over, thft 
Conference proceeded to deal with the ^^ludonl 
under the presidency of Mr, G, K. D^V^hari " ' 

The first resolution was on welfare work^ social' 
programme and study of social scier.4^' The 
solution was as follows and the Lord Bishop of 
Madras moved the first part i 

This Conference desires to place on record Its 
appreciation of the bbours in the cause of national 
service of the varioui welfare work Institutions 
thcoughout the country. While weloomiog the rapid 
growth in the number of such institutions including 
those devoted to rural reconstruction, this Conference 
is of opinion that their endeavour for national uplift 
needs and deserves to be amply supplemented by 
State aid either through legislative aGClon or througb 
financial assistant or through both. (2) This Con- 
ference is cf opinion that Che time has arrived Tor the 
formulation of iiocial programmes including those 
relating to housing and health and for training and 
utilising the growing enthusiasm of the country for 
construotivc work in the Various departments of 
national life*, and (3) This Confetonce is of opinion 
that the study of Social Science with special re- 
ference to Indian coodidons should be actively pxd- 
moted by the Unlve^ities iu the country. 

Dr. P, Varadarajuiu Naidu moved : This Con- 
ference is of opinion that whatever justificatbn thepe 
might have h^Ji Ui the past for the practice of uo-, 
touchability and unapproachability, such justification , 
has ceased to exist for a lon^ tim% and that its oon- 
tjfiuance works great social mtuatioe at present. It, 
therefore, exhorts all caste Hindus to remove all 
obstacles to the legitimate self-expreselcn of those 
suffering from such dhabiUties in all departments of 
life and to see that no non caste-Hindu suffers any 
disability by rea^n only of his birth ■ and (£) This 
Conference approves of the principle of the Temple- 
Entry Bill now before the Ligtslatlve Assembly, and 
requests the members thereof and the Government 
to pass it with suitable modifications to meet all 
legitimate critlciams as to the qualifications of the 
voters prescribed by the Bill, 

Mr, S, Ramanadhan moved that the resolution be 
rejected* lie said that it was altogether reactionary. 
Without fighting the question of caste they could not 
solve the problem of untouchability. If they were 
going to be true social reformers they must totally 
reject the resolution and pass a separate resolution 
for the abolition of Varnashrama Dharma as bn* 
soientjfic and unbound. 

Mr. O. C. Srinivasan proposed an amendment to 
modify the resolution as follows : — This Conftrenoe 
is of opinion that untouchability should be statutarily 
abolished making It penal, punishable by imprisonment^ 
and (2) This Conference strongly approves the 
Temple Entry Bill now before the Legislative 
Assembly and requests the members theieof and the 
Government to pass it. 

The President intervening asked members to realise 
that it was a inference and not a bazaar and It was 
disgraceful to cause scenes tike that. If any member 
had any opposition to make he was at liberty to 
approach bim and mention the matter to uim. 
The proceedings of the Confeitocc should not be 
intertuptecL ' t 

Mr- C, D. Nayagam at this stage proposed another 
amendment to Part I of the resolution and it read as 
followi : 

*• This Conference is oI opJo-on that the problem of 
untouchability and unapproachability worked as 'a 
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gtcmC jooial injuitk# and ia a bloc <ni buDvanity and 
Chectfbm at! Intmated ia the uplift of tba 

country to take ctepa for the niDOVal ot all obataolca 
in all oopartmcnta of life and ace that no one iufeed 
t>y tttoKxt of hit birtW* 

Mfi» CL Di. Nafagam^li amendment vat put to tha 
vote and carrioL 

Mr* O* C. Snninsan'a amendinent waa loat. 

The original reaolutian at amended hj Mr.Naya* 
gam was then carried* 

TheresolutioB on the subject of Women's Rights'* 
icferrod to property, pucdah and domeatic aoience 
and waa worded aa faJloiri t 

* This Cooferenoe approves of the recent IcgiaUtive 
attempts to extend the rights ^ Hindu Women in 
and is of opinion that white the small 
changes till now advocated are beneGdal to the 
extent to which they g(\ there Is urgent need fbr a 
comprebenaive survey of the whole question. It 
therefore requests tbe Government to ippoint a Com* 
inlttee^ one third of whose cnembers sh^l be womeni 
to Investigate and report on the changes requiied to 
give women a4egiC]tnate share in mint family property 
and fa the separate prepert/ of mlf husbands. (^) 
This Confeience Is of opinton that the custom of 
Purdah leads to serious injury to the health and 
iatelleciust advancement of women and exhixts the 
wbho to take all possible steps to alter it| and (f) 
This Conference views with oatisraotiod the |fra2t 
advance that has been made in tbe matter of higher 
-education of women, and requests the Goveniment 
and the public to arrange for the establishment in 
each Presidency of at lust one college on the model 
of Lady Irwin College^ xeoently established at Delhi, 
w thst wofnen’i education may be of more praotbal 
use tban ft is at present,'' 

How it came to be eliminated, tbero was no good 
of discussing ttovv. The legislation such as that 
ainted at In the resolution ci^ced in the states of 


Mysore and Baroda. It was possible that such legft^ 
Ution ooiild also be framed in their coun^. There< 
fore It was that they wanted a oommitCce to be 
appointed to Investigate the question, examine wil^ 
nesses and formulate a report, 

Mr. M. D. Altelcar (Bombay) then moved : — 

This Coni^ronce while feeling grateful to the 
Government for the posing c£ the Child Momage 
Restraint Act is of opimon that more effective steps 
should be taken than at present to enforce its 
provisionsL left further ot opinion that the provision 
ftir a depout by the complainant sbouTd be deUtei^ 
and Chat the penal provfttons of the Act should be 
more rigoroqsty enforced. This Conference is of 
opinion . chat ' the age consent outside martla^ 
should be rafted end taken up to IS yeais, (f) This 
C^ferenbe deplores the conUnuanoc of Kanyuulkam 
and Vara-dakshina and the high and ruinotu 
expanses oonnected with marriage cetebratkms^ It 
c^fls upon all to sinq^ll^ the marriage ceremonies 
so that the oelebratibn ^ numagei may be feft to be 
less of a burden than ft is St preaent. It wetcomes 
the taw promuTgated in 901110 of the Native States 
■ to put down this cViL This Confec^ice is of 
opinion that unequal maiTULges between old men and 
young girls should be prevental by suitable legiala' 
^ckm; and (r) This CMfcTCDce wnDe viewing with 
aatisfactioa tbe duninutkiii of opposition to widow 
re-miniage is of opinion that the prerat law 
depriving tbe widow of the pmperty inherited finom 
ber fbnncr husband, on ber re-marnags^ works 
hardship in several cases where tbe serond -husband 
is not rich eiwi^ to wovide fcr tbe re-married 
srldowalscv and that suitable amendments ibould be 
ottde in tbe Indian Widow Act to 

fomedy tbis dcfecL 


Mrw* Dsdabhoy moved chst^This CbnAwonoe-^ 
approves of tbs k^sliUcMi reoently dscteil to* 
twohtbit inifDOral UmtK and b of opinion Chat $tW' 
opentkm sbould be extended ic the whole of BdtJ^ 
India. It oatts upon the Government and the local ■ 
bodies^ to establish homes wfaoro girls that hsvw CO * 
be dodt under the Act can be trained to b e o o uro 
normal eftiseni of the State. 

Mr. Andrews Dube (Ludenow) moved a lesolution 
on temperance and It was duly seconded by Mr, SL 
Narayana Iyer and earried* The nsotution was as* 
follows 

This Confotenoc views with regret the Ktbaok 
wtUch Ibe mov e ment (or total abstmcnce (roia drink 
has received by the aboUUon of prohibition in tbs- 
United States of AmeHoi and by the reported fsllurs- 
oT local option la certain pans of the Msdrai I^U 
dency* (^) This COnfarence requests the Government 
to sppoint a committee to Investigate and recommend 
tneasuies to eradicate altogether the evil of drink;, 
and This Conference calls upon the publb lo^ 
take Vigorous measures to put down the drink evil, 
througb propaganda, organftatibn of counter attrso. 
Iloui^ social baycDtt m those addicted to drink,, 
closing of tbe lacilities now provided In some clubs- 
and simitar institutions for getting drink, and the- 
proliihition of tbe supply oralooholio drink In alk 
functions arranged with publb aubsorlptions. 

Mr, OL C, Srintvasan moved the followbg 
resolution 

(o) Tbts Conference notes with great regret the 
prevaleoce of poverty and unemployment throughout 
the country ai^ Is of opinion that tc^ situation ft onS- 
wMch calls for inmiedLatie rcraedial measures^ (M this 
Conhutnee desires to draw the atcention « cbw 
Government and of the publb to the need for tbe 
extensiou erf vocational ^ucailoo olosely rclited lo^ 
the industrial needs and pDSSibilides of the country p 
and <r) this Conforonce white appieclsting the sctliM 
of tlw Govemment in carrying out loiiie of the- 
rroommendatiein of tbe Whtmly Commission, empfaa* 
slsea the need for early aotion through legftladoii snd^ 
ocherwise for carrying out all ks leconunendatlon^ 

Mr. TtSundara RaoKaidu proposed andRaoBabiMp 
dur Krishna Rao Bhonste seconded and ft was duly 
carried that-^a) Thb Conferenoe heartily supports 
the recent setion of tho Madras Govemineni to- 
prevent tbe practice of book^wu^ing and book* 
dragging in certain festivals Id South India and 
and requcflti the Government to rrgomsly eoforoo 
their order passed In IBB A prohimtitig them} and 
(^) this Conference Is of ^nlon that the public exbi— 
baion of simitar pmete^s of self-torture during 
popular foscivals should 'be steitily prohibited and 
calls upon the public to discourage the resort to self- 
torture under any eondlttonx 

Mr, CDl Nayagam moved that this Conferenoe- 
wbile It appredaics the recent chanra which have- 
made marmges between fneoiben of dilfereiit castes 
legally valid ft of ppiniem that the time Is come foc^ 
the cnactmeut of s purely Gvil Manii^ Act, 

Tbs Horv Mr# Justice Ratnctan moved tho mdu- 
cioa on Birth Control Qinics— ''Having regard tp 
the prevaleoce even now of early mamagessndtbe* ^' 
consequent early rootheriiood aw ftequent pregnsiK 
des, am tbe resultant deplorable detematm In tbe 
health of young mothers, this conference approves of 
tbe pTDpdra to open birth control dinks under tba- 
cha^ of competent medical suthoritJes to glve- 
advioe in proper cara,” 

In doing SOI be said Chat ft was esratialfy a sut^ 
wtiidb concerned ladies wbo were not present In Um 
numbenL That did not however prevent bte 
hom saykig that this sufagect was a matter of oonti^ 
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No country in Che world could aEbrd to tuve 
ft large blrth^tacei Over-pfoductkm always eiided lu 
'wastage of life. Tbe problem waSp could a woman go 
pn giving t^rth to children until she became a com- 
plete wrectcn. Birth Control was not ^pooed tO the 
tenets of Hinduisni* Their ancestors ici India were 
the first to preach blrtb-control and to lay dowa 
' methods for it. 

Tee resolution was duly seconded and carried. 

The following resolutions were put from the Chair 

- after a brief explanation and duly carried : — 

(1) Divorce Bill : — This Conference £■ of opinion 
■that in the present cfrcumatances of the Hindu society 
the total absence of the right of divorce works great 
It hardship on Hindu women. It approves of the 
principle of Sir Hari Singh Gour’a Bill now before 
the Legislative Assembly and requests the Govem- 
-ment the members of the Assembly to enlar^ 
Its scope and pass an enactment providing 
divorce in all cases tn which divorce is allowed under 
^the Indian Divorce Act and also in case where a 

Hindu husband marries another wife without the 
petitioning wife's consent. 

(2) This C^ferenoe urges upon the Government 
the desirability of enlarging the scope of the Children 
Act and of widely enforcing the Children Act in 
the several provinces and calls upon the public 
aceivefy to co-operate with the Government in the 
<carf ying out of its provisions. 

The last resolution that was taken up for considera- 
tion was that relating to the abolition of caste and 
the resolution as drahed by the Reception Committee 
-was in the following terms i^This Conference 
deplores the continuance even at the present time 
of the rigidity of the system of caste by birth, 
While noting with satis faction , the changed outlook 
that has come over the country on this question it 
Views with regret the growth of class consciousness. 
It notes with regret the increasing tendency to lay 
emphaiii on the membership of 9peci5o social and 
religious groups and to claim special privileges based 
■on such membership. This conference exhorts the 
public to repel such claims and to work for national 
solidarity by affording equal opportunities for all/' 

At first there wasdifhoulty to find any to move the 
vesolutiont the attendance, by this time completely 
thinned and the President put it from the chair and it 
was carried. 

On the proposition of Rao Bahadur R, Krishna 
Rao Bhonsle* a Committee was appointed to draft 
the constitution of the Indian Social Conference. 

With a few remarks by the President, Mr, Devadhar, 
fhe Conference was dissolved, 

Qa^ndbl Plaque Removed Fpom London 
ChUFOh i—K plaqja of Mr* Gandhi has been removed 

- from Flnehlay Parish Church, Loudoa, following a 
titorm of criticisin during which the rector, the Hav, 
Btewart Bemavs raceived letters of pTnteat from all 
Varta of the eturntry, in place of Mr, Gandhi ihere 
now rerta a pUquta which Ur* Bernays described as 
TeprasentiDg a Flanders Poppy, The rector tdd the 
Eimiutff dfmidhrd : The rebus of Osndhi was one cf 

designed by the architect of the 7,000 church 
extension. Sir Chari as Hicholsou, to represent the 
eigne of the tjmei. They are all on the celUng 
^ o7 the new south aisles They represent crises in 
the history of natioas. There is the Eussian bear 
Tepreseahng the Soviet Union; a shillelagh, representing 
Ireland; a Tudor rose,- and Mr* Gandhi, A nd last, but 
uct least, there is one of the verger, with a btoom 
and key and his initiaK Whan the Gandhi design 
was firet announced 1 received letters from all parts 
'oi the ooun^, as wen as from parishioners FinatLy 
^ha parochi^ couiycU and 1 decided that it would 
b* wise, In view of public opnicn, lo take down 
Mr. Gandhi. Wa have done so/" 


THE ECONOMICS OF BIRTH- 
CONTROL, 

A number of Interestmg and thought-provoking 
papers were read and oiscussod at the Indian 
Economic Conference which held its session recently. 

Aft many as seven papers were read on the subject of 
populaGon only and considerable interest was evinoed 
during a lively discussion which ensued. 

In a paper by Dr, Had ha Kamal Mukbeijee it Vas 
Shown that a close trortcsp^dencs between the rate* 
of reproduction and mortality and the Buctuations of 
the cropped area existed at least in two districts in 
the United' Provinces which be has investigated. 

Mr, JaJfar Hasan of Osman ia University in hiS 
paper stressed the importance of viewing the problem 
of population both from absolute and relative pointa 
of view. His conclusion was that, while from the 
absolute point of view India was not overpopulated, 
it was certainly so when the relative viewpoint 
waj_ taken. T^e writer suggested that the remedy 
lay in restriction by birth-control and sterilization 
of the unlit. 

In a paper on the strictly tbeoritica! aspect of the 
probiem, Mr, Zacharias of - the Annamalai Univeniiy 
dwelt on the relation existing between unemployment 
and growth of population. 

The paper of Mr. 5. Subran^nian on E^lathematioal 
Economics showed what maximum of population 
could exist in the presidency of Madras and In thq 
State of Mysore, under certain hypothetical conditions. 

Mr, H. Ghosh of the ChEcutta University showed 
in hia paper the correlation between agriculturaf 
production, and the stability of popniation, and be 
maintained chat no relation whatever existed bet- 
ween the two. 

The paper of Mr. Joshi, research student of the 
Allahabad University, was an attempt to show that 
there existed close inter-relationship between birth 
rates and death-rates, prices and rainfall. 

The discussion was particularly enlivening and 
more than one speaker maintained that the problem 
was not a merely economio onej it affected the etbioak 
the religious and communal sentiments of the people. 

Prof £Qie said that as economists they must take a 
neutral attitude towards the question of birth^ontrol 
and that the best remedy either for checking the 
growth of population or for increasing the production 
of the country lay In educating the masses. 

Prof. Madhava of the Mysore University dealt at 
length with the matbematical aspect of the problem 
and said that 15 year^ experiment In the control of 
birth rate in the West bad not reduced the growth 
of the population to any appreciable extent. 

Prof, Vakil, of Bombay University began by 
saying that there existed a serious disequilibrium 
in the economic balance with regard to population 
and food supply in Indian for the past 70 of SO 
years. He said that the problem could be solved 
either by restricting the popuIaGon or by inareasing 
productivity. Personally, he was not for any sort 
of compulsory birth control but at the same tirne 
would desire for the spead of cducatioa so thatar.COITI 
people might use their own discretion in using 
artilictil methods of birth control. 

In the afternoon the dbcusslon, became more 
and more enlivening; Dr, P, J. Thomas gave 
a new turn to the discussion by streMing 
the necessity of a statistica] study on the sul^ect 
of population. Indeed large numbers in this country 
were under-^ but there was atatistioal evidence 
to show that the population had not outrun produ- 
tion in this country 
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THE NEED FOR BIRTH CONTROL 
' LV INDIA. 


Fpoi. Vakil had aaid thal htbe last 50^ ytari of 
which thcf had census sudadca sdisequIUbnuni had 
arisen between the population and food supply^ but 
the itaiiatical cvidenoe pointed otb^wtee. 

^e kst JK> years the poputatlaii in this laountry bad 
inoieased bj 89 pet cent and during the last 8o 
years by about £0 per oent^ During the aame 8Q 
jears the pcoductlon bad inoeascd more thin 50 per 
cent and in the ease of oofnnieTcial crops the monase 
haddKcn much larger. Vet^ there wai still poverty 
In tbe land and the sUndard of living was too low. 
Overpopulation may b: today jess than what it was 
80 years ago but India might still be overpopuTated, 
The causes of overpopuLatian were cbieHy undcr- 
pnxluction, mal-diBtribution and the discarding of the 
tnie Indian ideals in regard to mairUgc^ tike 
*Brahmacharya,** etc. On ^e one hand income and 
Standaid of living must be raised and on the other 
die growth of population must be checked, by 
late marriages and increased emigraiion. Thus 
India might attain an optimum level of population 
witiiout lesofting to devices of buth cootroL 

Mrs, Alamfelumangathayar Ammah ad- 

dressed the audience in Tamil ^e said that the 
problem of population with its concomitant of 
birth control could not be solved by the deliberattoni 
of an assembly of males, but as mothers^ women 
must be given a larger voice in any future legisla- 
tive measure on the queatioii, 

Dt. Jain in a brief speech pointed out that any 
eomirehensive treatment of the subject must take 
Into account the quality of population and not merely 
Jho quantity. It is after ^1 by the number of 
cultured people that the true econotnio condition of a 
nation ia gauged, 

Mias Overkekr of Trivandnim said that the quea- 
tion'waa moral rather than econoinia and that art!- 
£cial methods of birth control should be stoutly 
opposed. 

Alter a good deal of discussion by various other 
speakers the president summarised the different 
views expressed and concluded that the population 
had a tendency to adjust itself and that we need not 
really worry about it. 

What India Cleans to England Lord 
lloyd, speaking at an ludU Defencs League Meeting, 
over which Lord Hereford, Resident of the local branch 
preaidei at Hereford, saLdl, he could cEatm without fear 
of cballeDg^ that there had been up to date no single 
body of organised polildcal opinion in India which had 
accepted or said a word io favtsur of the White Paper. 
The Indian controvert was a vital matter, becauae 
it touched our national honour and because India was 
of vital Gtrabe^cal unportanca. If wv abandoned our rule 
or power in India, U would tie impoisibls to main^iti the 
standard of living we hiul been aocustooied to in 
England, anJ our fnintiy would be ariken byovoi^ 
whelming poreny, because, diutng the last SOO years a 
very targe proportton of our wealth bad directly or 
indirectly come from India* 

'Pwlnea hy Deed Palls-'fLondon, writes a 
CorrospoDdent di the PwpCi of i^honL has been amused 
by an aDnounceinent in the Fre&s that the son of L,L 
QoL Warti^er has changed ^ his name by deed poil, 
embaying the title of eprince\ *'Th« ^Trinoc^ is 4L 
years ^ age and is the son of the Ute C olonel by his 
first wire* He has spent a lot of time In America where 
vio doubt he will flu Ena new made title a remimeratin 
asset, colonel Wnrlikert who died last year, was a 
prondoent rawnber of the Indian community in Londao, 
His second wife^ nn Engtish-woman, oould tEicow no 
light on the Kasons of the eon*! change of name. By 
second marnage, the Colonel had three daughtm^ 
one of whom obtunod ker Air Filofs oeittlcaie at a very 
early age." 


Th« Director, Birth Control Intemationi] Centre^. 
Londor^ writes 

Tho economic boftditions of IcidU oondemn mltlibn*- 
of lu people to a state of ponnauertt and Inesoapabld 
poverty. This poverty has many causes but tho 
most ■ fundamental am the density of Indla'a- 
population and lia defeotivo agriculturaf organisation. 
Closely dependent upon these, w, ate high rate* of 
Infanl and maternal morialtty and a generally tow 
level of health. It may not bo true to auggest that 
iho population of India Is too large for Ita potential 
natural tKsomctx but that lu existing reiourcea 
cannot support a population which la expanding at 
the present rata la aurely not a matter for diaputesi. 
The penalti^ for ignoring I beta faota are famine, % 
wretched standard Of living and an apijallinir 
death rate. 

Under the streos of tnodcra fnduttrial c^ondltbna 
India I* realbing an ever-growing and more urgent 
obligatbn to inake fuller use of its economb 
resources. New needs are being discovered, hltheria 
unthought of amenities, ana rapidly there Ig- 
developing a demand for higher Standard* of living. 
The women of India, moreover, now grown policic^^ 
conscious are becoming actively concerned wlth^ 
the needs of future generations: they are demanding 
better condition* for mother* and children. 

The expansion of edocatioci and industry will break 
down many of the taboos which still hamper the 
development of the present generailon of women* 
One result - as tho experience of the more prosperems 
daises has made evident— will be a postpanenient of 
the marriage age. But lo produce the fulJeaC possibb 
benefit this changing socJd cusiom must a/Tect ars<»’ 
those classes wbi<m always L've on tho verge ol 
starvation. The alternative Is a diHeremUl blrth-ratC' 
greatly to the disadvantage of the peoplaa of India, 

Western experierKse has shown the trsgb waste 
that reBulta from allowing nature to fix the limit of 
population. It has shown, top, that higher aUndsfd*- 
of living are correlated with a deepening sense of 
individual and social responsibility towards women 
and children. India Is re^y to profit by this cxpcrL 
ence. The Nationalist movement has awakened 
Indian women to the urgency of social problems Itt. 
a way that was unthinkable twenty yeara ago. 
Conscious at last of their power, inspired by the 
sacrifices made by thdr lellow ohuntrywomen, they 
will not consent to return to thetr former life it 
obscurity and Illiteracy, They have come to realise 
how much tbe future India depends upon 
tbeir eSbct% 

AH movements for the emancipation of womeie 
have brought with^ them a demand for mo«t 
education and healthier motherhood. Already there 
is evidenjce of these developinents in Jndt^ £<^omb 
life outside tbe home becoming more frequent 
The practice and ideafa of bi^ control have 
permeated the educated classes and have hmdt 
according to Indian ccodocnista^ a far more wl^y 
reaching eifect Ihaa ba* been gefxraUy reatisei 
India seema well abreast of other Eaatem eoucitrlcg- 
in its demand for acientifio birth control knowbJge. 

This knowledge must be^ supplied at once, Ic 
wQl raise tbe standard of bvingi it wIU ttem tho 
present wastage of human life? and h will prevent 
the widespreaa resort to abortba wi th Its danger 
matcnial life and health. Women in the West who 
have enjoyed the benefits of birth control in tb^ 
own bomra and have seen them in the hotnea of the 
poorer strata of society, feet that tbeir f^inism and 
humanity alike call upon them to bring similar 
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benefit* fa their tivteni jn Iptfia* Ther feel 
etble IdT' ^ the disposal of Indtaa women 
k the knowledgie hnd eicpetlence > have b^n 
jusGumuli^ by the birth control movenients in 
Europe and America. 

Ai a RfEt step a Conference was held m London in 
November to disouts with Indian and other Eastern 
roen and women the desirability of organising a. 
jfuller Conference fn India in 1S34. Further more^ it 
is hoped to send out to Indian at an carl 3 ^ date^ a qua- 
lified nurse who will visit training institutions in the 
East and report cm ways and means of establishing 
birth control work on a aofld foundation both in the 
large towns and the upcountr/ Villages. Your help, 
tha help ofeve^ Indian man and woman, la needed 
ibr the successful realisation of these ends. If you can 
co-operate in any way, you are invited to communi- 
cate with the Director, The Birth Control Inu^nsr 
tionai Information Centre, Parliament Mansions, 
Wesiminatefj Si W. U who will discuss with you the 
part that you personally can play, 

Sucoe^SQt* to Dalai Lama t— It is believed 
that when a jjaial Lama passes away only his body 
perishes among mas and that his spirit rnsrely tiausfates 
itself Into another body» Immediately, therefore, a 
^Lbi Lama is found to be dead In body, atl the other 
childrea bora at the time when hb spirit passsi out are 
listed and Jn the manner prescribed a search la made 
among them for ihe one jn whose little body the 
vanished Spirit haa made 'its new homb He haring been 
dlaoovered ia duly and formally recognised as the new 
Dala! Lama and he Is forthwith consjgced to a monas- 
tery ao that he may, in duo course, ba brought up in the 
right way and educated and prepared for the active 
aaeurrptioD of the Dalai Lamaabip when he comes of 
age. if ia the course of the lA or SO yearn that must 

K aas before he assuajae his full mantle of responsibility 
e died, then the whole process is gone through agaiu 
and the Talal Lama In spirit and in fact Is held again 
to have transferred himself la the body of a new babe* 
White the new chief of the State is growing up Tibet 
U govtTned under a eyatetn of regency. There appears 
■oms doubt concerning the part that the Teshi Lfuua 
playa |n all these matters. 

The Hepetioei UttltaFlans A first ciaas 
eocleslasUcal sensation was caused by Lord Hi:^h 
Cecil, demandLSg that action be taken against the 
Bishop of Liverpool (E>r* A* S* David) and the Dean 
of Livirpool (file Very Beirerend F, W* DweJJy) regard- 
fag rtcent eermons preached at a Liverpool Cathedral 
by two Unitarians. Lord Cedi sent a memorial to the 
Bishop of Liverpool complaiDiDg against the Bean 
permitting two Unitarian ministers to preach in the 
cathedral* Lord Cecil also netlLioned the Archbishop 
of York iDr, Temple*) whe»in he charges the Bishop 
of Liverpool In the following term^ *'that being bound 
to banish and drive away all erroneous aod strange 
doctrines contrary to Cod’s word and both privately 
and openly to call upon, aad enooiffage obhere to do the 
aama, be hath sanctioned and (or) permittoj and 
(orV condoned and (or) approved and (or) neglected 
and failed to rebuke and forbid ail or «om« of the 
olFeaces againts the lawa eocles^astical, within tiis 
diocese by the Very Heverend Frederick Will Earn Owelty, 
Lord Ge^ further says shat the Bishop of Liverpool 
hath thus acted and felled to actf waQ knowing that 
esch of the persons named in the mamorial was 
oocnmonly reputed to be Uniturian, that 'is to say, a 
person holding hemtiaal opinions, jneansisteat 
with the essential doctrines of the Church of 
SnglanA — 

New Finanee Membet^t— The following «»»- 
mmugiie (■ Issued t Hii Majesty the King JE^peror has 
approved of the appoiiitment of Sir fercy Jamee 
Chrimn of the Board ol loland 
Revenue, London, to be a member of the Escacutive 
Ooundlof the QoveroOF.GflnDnl in succession to the 
Konlsli Sir George Sehuster, when the latter vacates 
hli QfSce an*f the tenmnadon of the spring iesalon «£ 
he Legialaiive Aseeihbly* 


THE BAJIK 0? BAR0DA,-LTD,v 

Uiada 'the patanaae id atd -larg«ly eaiV«M: bf tbe 
^Hwiuaaiili oC H* E. the Mahanla at OMkiisa 

f ITtjlitwBl endw Iha Baxodi OpmEsuiai Aot [Q at UsT V 
B^ud Ona^^-^UBODA* 


__ >ey, Abmedabad, Nsva^ 

DabtieC ^arat, Petlad, Patan, Annell* _ 

fiklnpur, Karjan, ICeloi* Kadi, JOwaiica, and Port Oaha, 

capital dDBSCRtBeD ^ 

CAPITAL PAID-UP 
St^eRVe FUND 

nmBDTOBfl: 


joveotooe 

se*y&oeo 


^Ir Lelabbal Susildiis, t^U CXB^ CCbalrttua). 

Sbetli Dnrrepfaaad Sbambbupraaiid Laskart, (MM 
AEeiitt Ahmodabad. ) . 

Bbaakarrao VttbsUss Mefata, Esq-j ALA., LL.& 

Maraabil If, Karttevale. M. A., fAgnt, Tbe Mabarele 
MULa Co*, Ltd. BarDda* > 


Mr* Glrdbsclal Dosebtaal Psrlleb, LL.B. Barodv 

Rai Ratna Bballal Oe|tbbal Amin, A. M. C* L 
^Kao^ag AgenL Alembic GbeniJcal Worlcs Co. Ltd. 


ffetb PmitMikbiei Msfatlal (dborrwk Mills* Ltdk 
AbDiedsbadU) 


CoL K, 5blv Ral Slngb, B* A. {TimJb Dowaa* Barods* 

Mr; N. M* iKIuzuBidar,CM«ssrs. Tetm Sim^Ltda Bomber^ 


OUBBKHi; DEPOSIT AOOOtmia, 

WUb aflmt tnm IStb Syrtl 1933, Intenrt oa detlf baltnese 
ttwa Ba, »0 Id Bak l,ODi*eQO wUl ba aUooed at 1 p« aanL pw 
aimHEa aod oa luoia ctrar Ba. LiDOilDeci by spaalal arrauga. 
atanli latazait wlUah dan not soma to Be* d par half- faar 
alii be aUmal. 


TtSED deposits. 


BmafTad tor kma w abwt periods (n eanni wtilab may ba 
tmotrtmintd w apj^eattw. 

LOAtlS. OYISBDaATTS AHD OASH DEE DIM. 

Tba BaeJe granta aaeomnudatkii on Ima a to ba artaaged 
agaVns app-v^ wniltim. 

tha Baikk uedwtaba on bafaail gl Vm oondUtnacti bha aale, 
doatodf et Bhartaaui Baoorltleaaaa tba aoUnUon ot dividands 
and inuiwt tbanBa ; It alas asdartakea tha aala and pmobam ^ 
and aU dsaorlpbLiiia et Bkook at modwat* 
oC vhlob may ba learnt on ipplloabldai 

BAviHas base deposits. 

DmUa vmaivvd and cate at tntamt on Bavtnga Bank aewon^ 
and Savlnsi Bank dapewt aoaonnli hasbaen ndnoad at t| per 
Ina 1 st B^mbac Bnlm so aivUoaUeii. 

O. S, a 

OiBuwia tfanagtr. 


KherriH narUeiilan 


THE SCIHDU STEAH NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. UNITED. 

FortAl^liy ■dHiitge between 
Bombay, Karaohl and Catoaita, 
Bbifma oalluig at GaUe Tatiooiii]^ 
Colombo and other ooaat ports 
sooordliig to dcDOAXidt 



For FieJgbl and other peitkulare apply lo- 

NAaUOTAM HOaASjEE fc Ch« 

Sedune^KoM^ II. Spmtt Billaidfirts*^ 
Kh-Ll-^K^ Bombay, 
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THf bm'k'Of India; iTD. 




noMvountD imn to mourn ookpaxim aot 
TIDT 1S8L 
HEiUlOmCBt 

mmKimimQSt bombat. 

r BtJLLIOH EXCHANGE, 

Shctk Hcnum Gt, Banijb^f. 
JLHMEDABm 
BANDiUL 
CALCDTTJL 

BARA BAZAIUCXLCOITA, 
POONA, 

RAISOT, 

SURAT, 

Cx^fad Subscribed Hsp 2,00,00,000 

Capital CaUcd tip « 1,00,00,000 

Bcacrre Fund 1,00,00^000 

London Amenta ^Tbe WeaioxlAStef Bank, Lid. 

CUERBNT DEFOSTT AOCOI7NTS. 

Intcint b alloired oa dJulf bdfcnott from Ri, tOO td 
Ba. 1, 00^000 @ L% p«r anoom. latsresfc da hdiiyni fn 
aoEOdH of Ri. 1,00,000 allawed qdIj hj Mpedtl unngemaiL 
Ho endh rill be ginn ia uvoodti for idtenat uacmolidg 
to Uii thaa lla i perliAtrieu* 

FIXED DHIOSITA 

Depoeits era lecebed fixed for one jmr or foe iboil 
period M ntea of bteicft which cio be ucettaiiied oo 


* Safiogi Saak ecooanti opezkod □□ laToanbSa lenna 
Rdlee oo applt<adon.' The Bask ecu u Edecotar and 
IVnatee under WiUa and ScttkineDta end andertikee 
Tkiutee bnxiaeia geiieiaJUfi^ Euhw mwf be obUined oo 
•pplicaliQni 

Bank giaati aocomioiodattao df tena to be 
•Ranged afiunet apprdied eeoiKtf, 

X/>ANS, OVBBDEAFTS AND CASH CREDITS 
Tbd Bask codeirhikH os behalf of iti Coorittwalt the 
afe coatodf of Share! and Secoriiie! and tba cnllecdoa of 
dh^end ar^ mtneit tboeock It ako nsdeftakea tbt acala 
and piDcliaae ri GofTBniueErt ppofiff and all doacxiptioai ri 
alodt at modanUe rirat^ partmliia ri which ouf be had 

“•"1“ A.aGRAT, 

lUnBRer- 


YOU GAIN 

Much more than what you speod. 


TRY OUR WORLD RENOWNED 

Atank Nlgrah Pills 

Kapoe One ^ 32 Pills* 

TUG LEADING TONIC 'OF IHB DAY* 

TbcY cure codstljiaGoD, brainfag do 
For full Pafiiculard aak for a copy of 

"Kam ShaHtpa** 

^ Rzii gratia^ and t*ast-ffee 
Tbe ntatik Nlgrah Pharmacy* 
Juniiagar-'Kathlnwar* 

Ommir— RALBADKTI BO AIL 


THE JBOMBAT PROVINCIAL 
.CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

fOylD OmCSi aiellftSinri 1 

muKQBwm 


BawmwmA (Dtetftct PiMda> 
triaflifiW (biitriri »atan> 




^mmasoEB 


BlrObimiiat T.lffhia, EXvAL, 

Bid TdleLliak BamnM^ £i,r 
Uadlwriw U. TbdfikitHTr 
Kagn 

B, Q, Barla^m. jEnq., 
a. P. UmdwliWaT, gaf, 
a. BL Ilmdaar, 

BHiXa CUPn^t^a^ 

{Fdily Paid} 

t PT^HITS ixri ke out jrau and A 

' Batv ud eUiu paTUseiua uaf N faHAaM 


ptri.y,o.i:ai«, 
AM.tlajiidnT«,Xit, 
y. 7, Oanid, 

B Q, ttajahahadar, lat^ 
F. A lAKmoiawar, 
aiAOaadhL B^Tw 
Aao Batatdor K, T* Yi 
TtUVaan^Eiig* 




m. OUSEElTf dCWaOlITB ae ^ 

Biwltllw ari indlvldulk tdimri ti alkwtl 
otHdlng 

A edYum BiJfK DBF03ITS an ^ ^ 
pU at 1| pw Ml oa ittIkdiABiii BOnAfalr hatai 
bt obtalAod from Ih# dDieolaiHd, 

d, Dntti ai! tnod on iuarlst and oUmf b # m ae Iwm Id li 


f, Tbt Bank tnanow «1f ragUbnd Otwrawmliw HcnMttt Id 

Iho Bqmbar PrHidflag j, oa ibt foinu a tudadoa ri riw B^lMne, 

■ - ■ 


OxjwattTt Bb o I tU w^ 

ti 


aba j Ftairitotf , 

ra 


fine ri iBogtp a t a bdl 


liwtonnia ara andltri ^narUalr ba a 
iirinli tod a Bfdilal 

Qnatiwly ririwiifcd qt BpaBalal periUte an ptbHibodla tlii 

yAUELPNTB It HXHrX, 


THE 

Central Bank of India, Ld. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Money ur«d risel/ lo theta daya bdn^ HappiD^ 
and vfaes tpant uDw»1y, It heiage or«r whatndng 
debN^ '■nmy, duMi aad itnhdppuiM 

Make .therribn a ngular ' aaving hf C|»iilDg A 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

rith oa and earo inlenaf oa Daly 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULiT 

Befen turing m Safe be any ri G 
Vault* ri Bocnhiiya jmi an nquM t a d vUt nor 

Safe deposit vault, and y«o will Oaddo to 

emr favdca aa othan have dooa* . 

A K, POCHIC^AWAUV 
t ’ I Mma^ 
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re-ioatiSar 


Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

The Finest Fortlaod Cement obtamable in India. In use on the Principal* 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important works. 



BRAND 

PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION, 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 23 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 
Hvdral Fr^ardenoy And Myflon H. E. H. fKs Mrzatn** dominion ■ i ir« Pocoani 

BEST & CO., LTlXi ALUDirt & SONS, RASHIO KKOMDAD It CO., 

SECDlfniyABAn. USI, WmMT-Brmmrr, CAhcp. POONA. 

The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 


“BOMBAY HOUSE” 


BOMSAY. 


24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies' 
Mag^azlne. 

PUBLISHED ONOEIH TWO MOETTH^ 

la bka iutonata ef tha WnniMi «i 
Indli, bf lias. K, SArrmAaiDaisi, m. 

Koed, Qbctp«t, Madras. 

Es. a. p. 

BubKTiptloa (indlndiTig FestagB). 

Xolaiid w 3 & 0 
' m H Feraiga «» 4 0^ 

, (^ubscribazt and CoDtrlbaileu QTgentlj nsedsd). 


THE GUARDIAN ‘ 

A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 
Dealing with Spciaf, Ecenomle, 
Political and Bellgioas Problems. 

PUBLISHED WJSEKLT PEtIUB B ANNAS. 

Anni^ ; Intandt E*. 

10 m, Foit /f'lA 

Subamptiou and il] other OomniuniCatiODi 
ghould be addmsed le-^ 

THB MANAGEK, 

The Guardian, 

HoeasTH Mouse Eoad. 

'MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN 


FOB THE CUBE OF 

Cot<^ Cough, Headaches, Rheumetism^ Swellings and alt other 
laudfi of Aches mud Fain^ 


realpatidar.com 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY m • MADRAS. 
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THB^^JINDIAN SOeiHL RBFeRMBR. 

t Begun In 1 S 90 « ] 

A NON-PARTY NON - SECTARIAN ENGLISH WEEKLY 
Published Every Saturday. 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATIONii 

STANDS FOR ALL-ROUND PROGRESS. 


Subscription Rates* 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post Free), 

Slngrl^ copies of tH© CTipjpeot montbj if available, 
can be had at 2 annas, curpent year 4# annas and 
coplea more than a year old B annas each, exclusive 
of postagre. 

Contract Rates for Hd vert f semen ts. 


Number ot 

Insert k>ns. 

1 

Inch. 

2 

Inches, 

Column. 

Column. 

i 

Column, 

1 

PageL 


Rs, a. 

1 Rs. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs, 

a. 

Ks, 

a. 

Its. a. 

13 

15 0 

1 35 

0 

33 0 

56 

0 

05 

0 

136 0 

36 

25 0 

1 

0 

53 0 

95 

0 

136 

0 i 

255 0 

53 j 

SS 0 

1 56 

0 

95 0 

136 

0 

255 

0 1 

500 0 


Casual advertisements at As, 4 per Ime for the first insertion and As^ 2 per line of 

succeeding' insertions. 


Advertisement charges are strictly payable half-yearly or yearly in advance. 

Por further particulars, piease appiy to;» 

THE MANAGER, 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER—”"' 

KAMAKSHI HOUSE, BANDRA, 

BOMBAY 20, 

tilDtod by B. I>abfiBb, Mansetsw, Tho QomDieTOJfLl Priatios PshtoU Sta^t, Pott, Eombfty, audi PabliEbed tj 

t TVftioipvtb (or tha Proprfatoraot tfca SDoJ4a Ratormor Llmliod, at lOS, Cow&tji Palol Etteat, JPcati, 
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Registered Ho, 



*SOCIAL*REFORMER. 

PUBLISHED E^T SATDHDAY. 


««nn9->*MAB»ai haute, BAMDIA, tOIIBAT M. Atling B(litar:~s. NATARAJAS, 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7-8-0 (Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0. 


VoL XLIV. BOMBAY— SATURDAY, JANUARY 20. 1934. No.' 21 


**1 wiil lMir»li ba enitb, and u uitcdmpnnnlBin^ « luitlict ;I ant in eamnt— I will not equivocate^! wilt not 

t will not rctreit 4 *ineio Inth^And I wHi be heard, WiLLtAM Llditd Gakrison ia Li^aisr. ^ 


eONTENTS 


OotOBaDoallim, Good Bdd Bad. 
AaOMaa and Pataatiui. 
rpiaaamiiitiilg Fiups^aiida. 

4ita aoi Sampit 
PaTltoi.'' 

Indkaiu In Baolb Aftb*. 

Tb* OfflcmUatiioQ aohKMi 
The E*rtki4jlu1<«^ 

AooUur O jmmJialnD. 

Bw«in1 VlTokananda^ 
ludla mnd Amaflok 
BetIgkHU UDderatauHJas. 

Mia and Itaij. * 

Pao^Aflan Oangnu tn Toleyd. 


India -and Garmany* 

IndlaiTB to Bautb. Alrina. 

Xiadr M abara^ Biugb on Indlao 
Womanhoods 

TbeBtgPowen and I>i9ajrma- 
maal' 

Tbe Attgio-Indiaa Oanunnnit^. 
Hulo Eogliib, 

Pramdian Failaaf* 

LeadnaTf Bo^1.j to ib# Mahaaa> 
bba. 

Wmnao'oVInwaoii BlTtb Gaatzo! 
^ Hotft oE tba Week. 


NOTES 

^aitnutiali&m, Goo^ and Bid A much res- 
pected Muslim natiot^alist* Dr. Mahomed A lam 
of Lahore^ in a communication to the press refers 
to an Anti- Communal League— it is not clear 
whether one is In existence or is yet to be started 
— to iight coramunalism and abolish It in all 
shapes and form^* Dr* A lam holds that religion 
should not be tbe basis of civic rights* If 
the object of thn League is to work for the 
unihcation of the franchise^ it will command 
the acceptance of a large circle of intelligent 
men and women. It is not realty necessary to 
abolish communalLsm ^ in all shape and form to 
secure this limited object* !t is obviously not 
possible to do so^ so long as there are 
in the world people professing different 
faiths and seeking lo mould their lives 
accordir^ to their tenets and traditions. 
Further, communal movements are often a 
convenient means of effecting social reforms 
among communiti^ There is a type of 
mtnd which always runs to extremes. Because 
the Church has often stood in the way of 
progress, religion appears to it as the root 
cause of stagnation^ Because capatatists in 
seversd countries have usurped the authority of 
the State, capitaUsm must be destroyed in order 
to have justice done to the masses* Likewise, 
because communalism in India has been made 
the basis of the franchise and become the cause 
of political strife, all communal movements are 
eviL There are signs of a reaction against 
communalism which is as unreasonable as the 
trend towards it It is high time, therefore, that 
It is realised that there is a right ^rt of com- 
muoalism and a wrong sorti The right sort -of 
communalism seekj to pomote the growth of 
one^fi community so that it does not lag behind 
and become a thug on national progress^ The 
wrong sort U totally unmindful of the interests 
of the whole in its selfish and shoit-s^ghted 


eagerness to advance its own caste or group al 
the expense of othecs. There will be greater 
chances of establishing unity of national purpose 
if this distinction is recognised and e^orts 
directed to keep communalism to its propef 
limits than if efforts were directed to attack and 
overthrow communal activities altogether. 

Acetone and Palestine : — Reuter has not of late 
sent any news as regards the situation in Pales- 
tine* But the Prdff Press Journal publfshed this 
week a cable from Jerusalem dated the 17th tns^ 
tant stating that Arab demonstrations against the 
Zionist policy took place in the chief dtles of . 
Palestine on that day, in strict accordance with . 
the conditions prescribed by Government. ► 

Mr, Lloyd George in his <'War Memories’* t^lls 
the public how the Zionist policy came to be 
adopted by the Briti^ Government When-' 
he was at the Ministry of Munitions, one ^ of - 
the problems he had to solve was to provide 
an adequate supply of acetone, an essential 
ingredient for making corditek The American 
supply was not enougha Professor ^ Weizmann 
undertook to mvent a new method for producing' 
acetone from maize and succeeded In doing stx ^ 

What followed is stated thus by Mr* Lloyd 
George; “I said to him: *Yaii have render^ 
great service to the State and I should like to 
ask the Prime Minister to recommend you to His 
Majesty for some honour.’ He said s ‘There 
is nothing I want for myself.’ ‘But is there 
nothing we can do as recognition of your 
valuable a^istance to tbe country P I asked. 

He replied \ ‘Yes, I would like you to do 
something for my people.’ He then explained 
his aspirations as to the repatriation of the Jews 
to the sacred land they had made famous;* 

That was the fount and origin of the famous 
Dedafation about the National Home for Jews 
in Palestine,*' (VoU 11, page 5ti.) By the way, 

Mr* Lloyd George mmtions that he was 
enabled to test the efficacy of a new gun which 
tbe War Office had rejected, by a donation rnm 
of j£20,000 from an Indian Maharaja, whose 
name he does not give. Besides the chapter on 
the “Mesopotamian Muddle” this is about the 
only reference u> India tn the two volumes so 
far published. Mr* Lloyd George's book lacks 
the detachment of Mr. Winston ChurchtU's 
‘World Crisis” and is virtually a defeace of 
the several phases of his conduct as a member 
of the Asquith Cabinet, which had become the 
subject of critidsm* Mr. Lbyd George is 
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unspaiing- ja hts judgXDent cC most t£ bis 
colIcaguesL r 

UDseasoasble Propiguida: — Tbe 

(^lUhes a report of a meeting of 
A Committee ’iof hhi Lucknow Universiiy at 
whkh a member wanted to in HindL 

The ViceChancellor, Dr* Pamnjpye, who was 
presiding, disallowed the departuie from the 
establish^ practice of proc^ings at Uni- 
versity meetings being conducted in the English 
languagCf whereupon the member left the 
meeting* The correspondent charactedacs the 
Vice ChancelWs ruling as arbitraryi whereas 
it iS the conduct of the member whkh 
deserves that epithet* The champion of 
linguistic provincialism has issued a manifesto 
declaring that he wanted to advance the cause 
of Hindustani as the franca of 

India by speaking in that &ngua^ at the 
committee meeting of the Lucknow University* 
This result may or tnay not follow from his 
actioTk But it was cei^nJy dJacourteous to 
the Vice-Chancellor who has to regulate the 
proceedings^ for a member to speak in a 
language whkh k not the ofBcial language 
of the Universlly. That Dr. .Paranjpye may 
not be Bulhciently versed itt Hindustani to 
follow a speech, is a minor issue. This is 
aa instance of the cheap and Uarrow provin- 
cialism which passes for patriotism in some 
people ppwadaya. 

.Asia and Baropa: — While Signor Mussolini 
at the Asiatic Studentsf Conference held in 
Rome expatiated on the importance of restoring 
the ancient cultural contact between Asia and 
Europe* a pan-Asiatlc Conference in Toklo was 
discussing on the creation of a Concert of Asia 
against European cultucal donunation* European 
civil isation has during the last two centuries 
tended more and more to assume a predatory 
character* Every nation in Asia has suffered 
from the exploitation to whkh Signor Mussolini 
referred. ^Aiere is a reaction s^ainst this as 
the result of the War. There is a distinct 
tendency in Europe to seek cCN>paratlon with 
Asia on an equal and friendly fooling* This 
tendency is likely to grow. By all m^ns we 
should strive to ^mote closer understanding 
between the nations of Asia, But this can be 
done without antagonism to Europe or America 
in so far as the latter do not by thek actions 
pGDVoke it* India by her history and genius is 
marked out as the mediator between the two 
continents ; and her tnfluenOB, when she is in a 
position to exert it freely, wtU certainty be cast 
on the side of a synth^is of Asiatic and 
European culture and civilisation* 

“iJridge Parties”; — This headhig which the 
New Statesman and Leader gives to an artkle la 
its issue of December SG on the estrangement bet- 
ween Indians and Englishmen in India, is borrow- 
ed from Mr* B*M* Foster who gave it to the func- 
tions intended tp bridge the gulf between the two 
fao^ After narrating an uicldeot the joumat 
mnarks thaCit is ^^ptomatk of the growing 
^xdusivenessof 1 odian sodety. It is oot^ howeveri 


the fact that Indian society is growing more tx^ 
elusive* On the contrary tha number of Indiaa 
homes in which Europaans am received as guests 
as a matter of course^ have enormously increBjed 
in recent years. In the old days if a 
European was invited even to a tea-party, special 
arrrangemeDte oCteo involving the complete 
dislocation of the household wen made, Nowa- 
daysi however, such mangements are not only 
not considered necessary but many European 
friends would bs unhappy if they knew that' 
their presence had upset the house. It b also 
partly due to the fact that many Indian homes 
have modified their arrange ments* It must be 
said, however, that Bngllahmen are less sccommo- 
datifg in these matters, or at least are thbu^t 
to be BO, than Europeans and Americans, The 
political factor ate comes in the way of 
perfectly equal relations. Most Indian homes 
which nave liberalised themsdves, are etror^ly 
devoted lo nationalistic views and several of 
them include members who have sneered In 
one way or another for nationalist propaganda. 
The presence of English friends necessarily 
involves considerable reserve and restraint 
In the intercourse of tbe life of the family 
where they happen to be guests in order not 
to embarrass them* It is further remarkable 
as A proof of the growing liberality of Iikljan 
social and family life that the number of 
inter inaxTiagea is rapidly increasing. Within 
the last few days we have known S at least 
four actual or prospective brides who have 
onne to India from nuropew Really speaking, 
the gulf which i^ed to exalt between the 
European and Indian is being rapidly bridged 
not by the old sort of parties but a growing 
appr^iaiion of the common stock of essential 
ideas between East and West, 

ladlaos In Sauth AIrtca:— We publish this 
week a frank talk given by Lady Maharaj Singh 
to the members of the Overseas League, on 
Indian women. The grst two Agents to the 
Government of India were handicapped by the 
fact that th^ went to South Africa unaccom- 
panied by their wive& TTte report which we 
print of Lady Maharaj Singh’a speech 
ahowg that she addressed her audience with' 
directness* 

The Colonisetlaii Sebeme; — As we go to pre^, 
a cabled Reuter -message from Durban annoufices 
that the CommkteCj appointed by the Gov^- 
ernment of South Africa to inquire into the 
pcssiblUtiea of Bending Indians, from India and 
South Africa, to cok^se some other country, 
has conclude collecting evidence and h now. 
engaged in drawing up its report,- ©3 
message concludes that the prospects d any 
scheme evolving out of the findings of the 
Committee are remote as lai^ sectioa of the 
Indian community” was opposed to the inquiiy. 
So far as we knawi and tbe evidence of the 
agent Kuuwar Maharaj Singh at Duroan bears 
out this, all sections of the Indian oomoiuiii^ 
are opposed to any cdlonlBatioo scheme. 
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real tM£ EARTHQUAKE^ 

The gniat event of the week waa the 
earthquake which waa recorded by the ins- 
truments of the Bombay Obaervatoiy on Monday 
at 2-Vi in the aftemooa The Bamday Senitftei 
that evening noted that- there was an earths 
quake shock fek at about 2-i 6P*M* by the 
residents of two buildings near Ballard Estate* 
They rushed out of the buildings with 
their children and shouted cries for help as 
they felt the building shaking and thought 
they woidd come down* 1 he shock lasted only 
a few seconds. People who read this news 
thought little of jt at the time. They went 
to bed without the least apprehensbti of the 
terrible happe uni tigs over a large part of the 
country. They were surprised to read In Tues- 
day’s morning papers startling accounts of the 
earthquake in Delhi, Calcutta, Cawnpore, Patna' 
and other places in Northern India. There was 
a severe shock lasting hve minutes at Delhi 
where damage to buildings was reported. In 
C^cutta the Viceroy and Lady Willi ngdon 
were at the Sealdah Railway Station when 
the shock occurred and Her Excellency remarked 
“We left Madras in a cyclone and we leave 
Calcutta during an earthquake^* The Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court and two 
colleagues who were sitting as a Full Bench to 
hear an appeal in a murder case, retired to their 
chambers where they w-ere no salcr from a 
calamity of this type. Prisoners in the dock 
before the Chief Presidency Magistrate jumped 
out of the t. nclosure and tried to escape from 
custody. In Cawnpore hundreds of house 
'collapses occurred. Patna suffered the worst 
Several persons were killed and nju red 
there as also in Gaya and many buildings 
public and private were seriously damaged. 
Lucknow also reported damage to bu ild inga T he 
seismographs in Bombay and Calcutta were 
thrown out of order. Those in Britain recorded 
an aln^ost unprecedented earthquake some 5du0 
miles away and Mr. haw, leading seismologist, 
stated that the d sturbance lasted one hour and 
actually rang his tfarthquake bell. 

’ Later news from other places show that the 
effects of the earthquake were felt in Central and 
even tiouthern Indi i and that the loss of Ivfe and 
property in Bihar where the shock was greats 
est was extensive. In one district of Bihar the 
deaths numbered a thousand and the town of 
Mu^zafarpur was wrecked. When the earthquake 
came large fissures appe ared in the ground and 
water spouted out from everywhere and spread 
Itself, 1 he whole district was five feet under 
water, reponei two m^tt who rtconnoltered from 
an aeroplane. Kail way tracks and bridges 
have been greatly damaged in some plac^ 
Telegraph and telephone wires have snapped 
and communication wiib the worst affected areas 
has been imerrupied. The total ot d.^ths in 
Bihar province^ acoordii^ to repo^ available,. 


on Triday is 2500^ The first official report 
rcgardlrg the havoc done by the earthquake In 
Ncrth Bihar states that the number of deaths; ^ 
so far recorded is 409. 

Mooghyr town has suffered very severely 
and the loss of life is estimated at several, 
hundreds. The Bazar is reported to be m a 
heap of ruins. The Hospital has been des- 
troyed as also many other buildings, Four^ 
hundred workers of the local tobacco factory had^ 
a miraculous escape when the tobacco factory" 
suffered damage. Only onp life was bsL In. 

Jamalpur the loss of life is estimated at 20, but 
considerable damage has been done' to property* 

No shortage of food is anticipated but diificiilty 
may be experienced with regard to water sn »ply 
in those places where wells have been destroyed.. 

Parts of affected areas are pitted with circular 
geyserllke holes through which water and mud 
spouted. The audace of the land is also marked 
in places by cracks hundred or two hundred 
yards long with grey mud. Patches of Hood 
water observed on Tuesday on lands which|. 
were previously dry are reported to be dimlniah- 
ing on Wednesday. The centre of the 
disturbance wag located in Nepal territory. The 
Bombay metereologist Dr, S, C. Roy told a press 
representative that it was not easy ta forecast 
earthquakes. Hindu astrologers, however, had 
toretold that the position of the planets lasl^ 

Saturday indicated a great calamity in Northerly 
In dial and religious ceremonies to miti.fate its 
effects were arranged and were being performed 
for the last several days, and clothes and 
food distributed to the poor at Multan and 
other towns. Some shocks were also reported 
on Tuesday. 

ANOTHER COMMISSION. 

One third of the twentieth century has run out 
and all the tint: India has been the subject of 
several Commissions and Committees of Enquiry, 

Lord 1 urzon set up Commissions to enquiry into 
every D tpartment. Then we had Commissions 
to probe our currency and exc ange prob enfB.K 
Committees have sat to find out the facts about, 
taxation education, marriage age. Two Royal 
Commissions devoted two years each to probe 
Indian Labour and Agricultural co^iditions. ' 

Man^ of the Reports of these Comimssiona 
and Committees, notably those for the reform 
of Government Departments such as Jails , 
and the Police, have been only par^iatly* 
carried out or not at all— ‘Now we are to have ‘ 
another enquiry by two Bfitjsn xperts, ■ 

Sk George Schuster, the Finance Memuer of 
the G wernment of India, made i speech the 3 r. CO m 
othe^ d<y at the Royal Exchange in Cdcuita^^ 
explaining tne objects of the prop i^'d Surv^,, ^ 
had, he said, three things in view in staning 
th - Survey First, to stand back ami attempt to 
make a complete and thofough diagnosis the 
presiQt economic position. In the secocul 
place, the diagnosis having^ been mafe, » t is . 
important that records should be kept ^ * 
that ■ the Government and the rejxesenutlves of 
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the public in the l^slatures oc elsowhery^ 
be able to keep thair finger oa the economic pul» 
of the nation, la the thud pUioej he adJedi 
it is of growing Importance that the people 
of. India themselves should stud/ under« 
stand their economic po^tiott in a scientific 
way* Several questions arise out of these 
leasons or objects. Have Government b^n 
hitherto working without any definite idea^ of 
the economic condition of the people f They 
have always professed to be perfectly Inform^ 
of all conditions and to be' guided by purely 
scientific c^nsideralions in idl their tasation 
and economic schemes^ There is an andent 
saying that the wearer best knows where 
the shoe pinches. The people of India 
do not require an enquiry by two British 
experts to enable them to keep their fingers 
cn their own economic pulses. The Whitley 
Commission made an exhau^ive survey of 
Labour conditions and the Linlithgow Com- 
mission of Agricultural conditions- The two 
CommissioQS together covered practically the 
whole field of India economic ]lfe^ Conditions 
have changed j it is truci since they made their 
nports. Hut they collected and set forth all 
the basic facts, and unless the Indian 
Govemn^nt contemplates a constant succession 
of enquiries^ in the two reports and other 
subsidiary ones, they have all the inateria] 
needed to form a fairly accurate idea of the 
economic facts of India life. The present time 
when everything is unsettled and the public is 
greatly perturbed over its political future^ Is not 
the most suitable one for standing back and 
gazing at the panorama of ladiaa poverty* 
Apart from the fact that Sir George Schuster 
is himself about to vacate his oSlce and' will 
not be here to car^ out his .objects, the 
Government itself is on the eve of radical 
changes in its constitution, 

SWAMI VIVE^NANDA* 

. (Bl- SWAMi SAHflNnDHANANDA> 

Seventyooa years bacb:, this •acred [and of the 
East gave birth to :Swanu Vlvekananda. Hl« career 
Chough shott was eventful. People of aU sects and 
societies or the world at the time were more or less 
cverwheliucd with religious doubts and disbeliefs, 
Seotaiianism and fanaticism overtook the few that 
cared ftf religion, DiBscosion, prosecution and perse- 
emtion were the cries of the day. All these gave rise 
to a knotty problem and to solve It tltere met a 
Parliament of RdigioDS at Ctaicaga Hero too the 
representatives of the differeot religions far from 
evincing a spirit of tolerance and aooeptaooef were 
busy preparing lo estabHsfa \he superiodty <»eac!i 
over the other, Vivekananda was the fiiat lo cut 
the gordiaa knot. He believed that be belong^ as 
- oruch to the universe as lo India and the Goo^of his 
[tfigioa was Truth — the easeoce of all ortedi and 
isi^ on Earth, He declared that all ibnni from tbe 
lowest Fecfchbni to the highest AboolutiBa^ had a 
place iu HIndulsna and each of the religious was as 
gireat mxl good las tbe other. This eloquent pronounce’ 
ment was not without effect. It not o^defiued 
Hinduism aoew but opened up a fresh vista for 
development of hannaruofu jdOanational frinndihip 
ami coopemtloo. His patriotism broke dowr the 
Ckisouwalls of natloaaUsm aod intematKKwlm .to 


mer^ itself into the ooeao of unlversalisnk 
The Swami had m speetal and profond regard 
for the land of hit nativity. Her great and 
glorious past, ancknt culture and ct^fisation, her 
beauty, pontenlialitict and realities madt India an 
obj act cl adoration to him, Ha callj him a true 
Indian who is omtebus of her gtorloyapasi and 
hoary antiquity, feels himself at oneneas with the 
minims, and makes the^ sufferings, joys and asii 

fndu 


pirations hii own, A true liidiari " lays his 
lifa as a saoriftce at tha altar of tha web 
fare of bis ooyutry. To regenerate India tht 
great Swaml was confronted with a numbv of 
problems and tbe most puasUng of them all was tho 
elevation of the misses. Equality and ^uoatjoo 
be contidered to be tbe two main factors for the 
achievement of this end. He held each and all 
responsible for the work and declared ^so long as 
the miUtons live In hungre and igtiormce^ I hold every 
man a traitor who having be^ educated at their 
expense, pays not the least heed to them, 1 cak 
these men ’-who stmt about tn their finery hivlrur 
got all their money by grinding the poor— wretch^ 

BO long ai they do not do anything for those two 
hundr^ mllliooi who are now no better than hungry 
savages I We are poofi my brothers, we are nobi^ea^ 
but aucb have always been the Instrumenta of the 
most HtgV' He, therefore^ calls him a Mahatmaa 
whose heart bleeds for the poor, otherwise he !s a 
Duratman. 

To carry through this great mission of his llfi^ the 
Swam! wanted a hundred thousand men and women, 
who " fired with the seat of holines, fortified with 
eternaj faith in the Lord, and nerved to lion'^a courago 
by their sympathy for the poor, Che ^len and Ibo 
down trodderv should go over tire length and breadth 
of the land, preaching the gospel oT aalvation, tha 
gospel of social raising up— the gospel of equality*" 

Be believed the Infaiiitala power of the Vedic Man tres 
which declare^^ Each soul Ii potentially dlrine.** 

He did not believe In a refiglcm or which cannot 
feed the unfed, clothe the oakedL teach tho untaught 
and wake them up to tbe censobusneis that they too* 
are men and as as anyone of tha human face, 

He treated doctrinci^ dogmas and books or temple* 
aa the Secondary details of rell^cn. 

Education, with Swamf vfveksnanda, meant 
man-making educatUMi, It does not consiti In the 
infusion of a number of ideas Into one's bnlii, Edisr 
cation, to him, is that which brings in sdfeonfidence^ 
develops firm convktbns, the mothers of great deeds 
shapes the auguUrltiea and builds up an Ideal oharao* 
ter. Education is that which Is the manIsleBUtioit 
of perfection already In man and makes a devil dfvloei 
He also knew that it was not tho work of a day 
and tbe path was full of deadly tboresL^ But ho 
bad unshaken Faith in the help that came fiom 
within backed up by that of the Almighty Father* 

All that he wanted was ■fiety falm and fiery 
sympathy," His resolute wHl snd firm determiniaioa 
urg« him to propose tbe worship of the Virit— the 
men and animals around them and the first 
the popple have to worship should be thek owjt 
oountxynren. "Where should yon go to seek foe 
God? ■ He exclaims, "Are not the poor, the 
the mberabte^ the weak; Gods P jar.COm 

" Renounce and serve " was the motto of the life 
of the great Swam! Vivekananda The spirit c£ 
renunciation and service finds meet eloquent 
expression wheo he uabundeas tus innenitoct feeUi^ 
saying.r— " May 1 be bora sgala and again and suGw 
thousand muerre* so that 1 may worship the only 
God that exists, the only Cod 1 bdteve hk the 
•am total of alt souls, and above all my Cod tb# 
misaabkv my God, the poor Of all races and of aB 
spooks IS tbe ipeckl objea of my worshir^'* ^ ' 
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INDIA AND AMERICA.* 

(By DRp S* Mpthulakshmi Reddy,) 

I am deeply torched by the kind hospitality of the 
American people. I hnd that American men and 
women are much interested in the present situation 
in India and evince sympathy for India’s legitimate 
aapirations and above all they love and respect 
our great men and women like Tagore, Mrs* Naida 
and Gandhijl 

The recent Internationa] Congress of Women held 
at Chicago organised by the National Council for 
Women of the United States was a unique success. 
Women dcle^tea from about SO countries in the 
world, both Occidental and Orientali of whoin I was 
one, discussed Our Common Cau^ Civilisation" 
and issued a declaration of international rights so aa 
to provide security and opportunity for alt, for every 
man, woman and child. This was a great wori^ 
a resolve on the part of the women of the world to 
do away with violence^ war and Injustice and 
establish true fellowship and love among races and 
countries. Similar to the memorable AmerJean 
Declaration of lodcpendance of 1766^ this was a 
declaration of international! cooperation and love. 
Woman’s Induence both at heme and in society ia 
very profound and far-reaching* That is why the 
Hindu sv both ancient and modern, worship the 
goddess rather than the god. When the thinking 
women of the world have adopted this fcjoiution 
we can hope to see a better and happier world in 
the near future. The honour of assembling the 
women of the world to discuss the "Common Caus^ 
ClvilisatJcin’' and issuing aueh a wonderful deolaratioii 
■belongs to America and to that great country the 
whole world stands indebted. 

Many books have been written about India and 
you all must have heard about the Hindu 

caste-system. You would be surprised to know 
that the Vedas and Upanishads, ancient Hindu 
scriptures, do not make any mention of a caste 
cal led the "U ntouchables.'* Only four H indu 
primary castes are recognised according to the 
calling or the occupation of the individuals. The 
famous Harbiias Sarda, the author of the Sarda 
Act, who is a Sanskrit scholar has stated in one 
of his works that in the same fanrtly and among 
the children of the same parents, these four 
different castes could ba found classified according 
to their profession and there was no superiority or 
inferiority among themselves and he was not coi> 
sidered higher or tower on account of his partiouiar 
calling. So it shows that the principles underlying 
caste in these days were quite dilferent from the 
modem nolions of caste. The so-called untouch- 
ables who are also called Adi-Dravidas were the 
original Inhabitants of India, The Aryan invaders 
who were fair in complexion and more civilised 
medfi the conquered race to cultivate their lands 
end do them services, But there was no slavery 
as In the West. The Adi-Dravld*a had their own 
houses, lands and they were quite independant 
except that they had to serve their landlords. 
As any other caste-Hindu they followed their 
customary avocations for centuries together, and 
they owned separate quarters as the coloured 
people in America. Ai they wi^ less civilised and 
unclean they were not sllow^ to closely assooUte 
with the easte-Hindus and hence they became 
untouchables. Of course with the spre^ of the 
modern scientiEo education every class in India 
now realise the evila of the present-day rigid 
oastfr^ystem In Hindu society which [s ba^ upon 
birth and not upon any calling, certainly a degen^ 
ratlan of . the original Vedio caste-syatem. It is 

- " Bwah' deUvtwa al Ihi World YWlomblp ol F*lia% Obkiu^v 
tan Aeauili 


not only the so-called untouchables but also others 
dcatre to ^get rid of the existing caste-system and 
hence it is fast breaking down and it ia bound to 
disappear in the course of a few years. Intercaste 
marriages are taking place and especially ^ the 
educated women contract alliances, outside their 
own caste. Therefore the caste^ystem based upon 
one’s birth alone is doomed to die an early death 
and the distmctions based upon one^ social status 
and Intellectual attainments will alone be recognised. 

The 1 modern movement for the abolition of the 
oaate-ayscem was first started by the famous 
reformer Raja Rammohan Roy even lOO ycars^ 
before. But now the movement has touched the 
masses and Gandhlji with his big following has 
devoid himself to the task of eradicating not only 
untouchability from India, but also for doing away 
with all meaningless caste disabilities and distinctions. 

The women's place in Hindu society, as I have 
already stated, Tvas very high dunng the Vedio 
period when the Hindus had their own government, 
as there arc records to show that there was perfect 
3ex-K:qua]ity. It was only during the warlike period 
of Indian bistoiy that her position became one of 
utter subordination and su flection and she was 
deprived of all her rights. But it must be said 
to the credit of India's men that her cause has found 
loyal and staunch advocates among men. Raja. 
Rammohan Roy, the first and foremost reformer, 
had fought successfully for her rights and had 
secured the abolition of the cruel custorn of 
even 100 years before. Since that period many 
men-reformers bad followed in hia foot-aCeps and 
had been attempting to reform the Hindu Law so aa 
to raise the women's position In society. I will 
mention only a few of such iUustrloua names. Pandit 
Vidyaaagar of Bengal was responsible for widow 
re-marrtage act. Sir Haris in gb Gour for raising the 
age of consent for girls and Harbilas Sarda for the 
child-marriage restraint act. There have been many 
men-educational1$ts like Prof. Karve of the Indiatt 
Women's University and Mr, DevadharofSeva-Sadan. 
who have devoted themselves to the educational 
advancement of womeni There have been many 
more who had donated liberally to widow’s homes 
and Hindu women’s home of service. X should not 
on this occasion fall to mention the name of a staunch 
friend of women, Mr. NaUrajan, the editor of thei 
Indian Smai Kf/tjrtner who is honouring us with 
his presence on this platform. He has been, since his 
advent into public life, advocating our cause ably 
and loyally. Therefore it ’was perfectly easy for us 
after the Inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmsferd 
reform of 1919 to secure equal ffanebise rights wiih. 
men without any struggle on our part. What our 
western sisters took years of struggle and BufTering 
to achieve Indian women have been able to secure ^ 
within a fow years without any labour on their parU 
As tbe pioneer work has been done by the men-refor- 
mers before the advent of women into public life in the 
country Indian women have become legislators and 
memt^ri of the Universityi hundreds ot women art 
serving as honorary magistrates, members of muncl'^ 
polities, local bodies and educational boardsL Thero^ 

19 no sex-rivalry or no sex-antagonism till now in 
India, In service married women are preferred to if. CO ITI 
single women and women are actually welcomed by 
our men and encouraged ,Co enter public life^ so much 
so that within the last one or two decades it has been- 
possible for the Indian women not only to develop 
innumerable lo^ women's associations, but also to^ 
organise the All-India Conferences os well as to parti^ 
cipate in the iotefnational conferences. Some of the 
metvreformers help and cooperate with women to- 
advance tbe women's interest. Gaadhiji is one of such 
good cnen and a staunch advocate for equal rights 
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for womens Tb^t l> why many vonien have joined 

bi9 party nnd have gone through much Buffering utd 
eaciifice in the recent non-co-operation movement. 
He has been oombtnirig social r^onn with political. 
He has been presaohing as much against the tyranny 
eff social customs like child-marriage^ purdan 
Deva^daai system as much as he is demanding self- 
government or Domlniof] Status for India, ana many 
of uS agree with his views that unless India has a 
national and rully respo^ible government, many of 
the reforms that India is in need of today will not be 
possible Jn the near future, British govemnwrti has 
committed itself to the principle of religious neutra- 
lity and more often to our sorrow and disappointment 
elde With the orihodox reaotinnary group than with 
the progressive and enlightened people of the 
countiy. If one studies the records i[^ the 
government as well as the discussions in the 
assembly snd the senate one wU] be convinced of 
the truth of toy statement. The untmtchability evil 
hat been recognised by the British courts and is 
enforced with the help of die British government as 
you would see from the memorial presented to the 
Viceroy by the depressed class representatives. 

Our education is very backward and our health 
record is Ihe poorest In the world. We have to pay 
a salt-tax anti the revemie from the drink is increasing 
with each year even though the great religions of 
India prohibit drinking, because the present govern- 
ment cannot manage without drink revenue. Fifty 
per cent of our revenue is spent upon the army and 
only five per^nt on education. Most backward in 
education^ with the lowest literacy Kgure in the world 
and the poorest health record how can India rest 
content under the present rule? Every reform is 
hampered for want of aclentiflo knowledge and 
cnligbtenmenL Among the peoplet except in a few 
cities^ there is not yet a system of compulsory 
primary education and no proper medbat inspection 
of schools. The whole thing works in a vicious 
circle^ The Hindu society has been the suWeet of 
much criiioism by lorei|pi writers, but I iippeai to the 
audience to study the abK>ve fads and then come lo 
a conclusion. Before I finish t wish to give my Im- 
pression of the American people. Wein India have 
been under the impression that the Americans are 
materialistic-minded and they are only mindful oF 
amassing wealth and enjoying themselves, because we 
have only heard of the American mitlionaices and we 
have read about the beautiful sky-scrapers, about 
your inventive genius, engineering skill, about your 
advance in science, medioino and surgery. But 
till we came to your country and saw you in your 
place ourselves we did not Imow that you 'also have 
amon^ you good and spiritually-minded men and 
women who arc moved by the same thoughts and 
^ideals as the orietita] philoaophers and saints, Wc 
' have found also that some of you are actuated by 
that love and nobleness which recognises greatnesa 
and goodness wherevcf it may bc^ ifTespective of 
colour, race, ccted or country. 

, Above all, as you are free and.you enjof the bless- 
ings of freedocn you love and respect all those who 
suffer and sacrlEce for freedom of thought and acfkw 
1 shall convey to my people in India youf most warm 
and ocrdUl greetings and your good wishes for the 
success of our couotry 'a cause. 


Sapda Act la Rewat^Hia Highnew the 
Umharmja of 'tewa has given his a^ut to the Child 
Marriage liestrAint BiU passed by ths Raj Faxishad 
(beg^jtive Council » Its |agt aeeslone. The Bill Is 
modelled on the lines of the Brita^ ludisii enactment, 
know^i «a the '4srda Act, end penalUwe martiaga of boys 
and girls tsiow the age c£ l§ and U, raspectivcly. 
Finthft, a Bd- for the aboEtion of the T3ak and dowry 
is under the crssideratkNEi of the Parishsd. 


RELIGIOUS UNDERSTANDINa 

( Bv Authub Young > 

Truth Utli every time we try to measure the whole 
of it by any single one of Sis aspects. We, etch of 
us, live and cognate ia our own individual fran^ of 
reference. However much the ptesenl system ^ 
mass education may develop masi mentalities, our 
vixatiom environmefit and peculiar eircumitanoes 
must inevitably bu3d up an lad ivldualistie under- 
sUnding. 

This understanding is the measure or wo 

apply to all our appr^ation^ Einstc in's theory of 
relativity is in a way, just as applicable in tbe realm 
of religious thought as It U io our sciGntllic nakuls* 
tions. In the ^Tibetan Book of ths Dead'* Prof, 

Evans Wcniy decribes a Priest reciting to tbe 
‘‘Departed Spkil'* the kind of gods and Bights be will 
now encounter on his new joumeyi but, completes 
the rite by warning the ‘‘gouI” th^ he sees them thus 
Simply because be his been taught to do sok In 
other wordsi he wUi translate bis experieneci accord- 
ing to his own partJoular vehtgle of cognition and 
expression. 

However, nothing can alter truth or Reality. AQ 
that chang^ from time to time it our penonal appre- 
ciation ot It and since frorri cur nature we oannot all 
Ihink alikn these modem movements towards a 
world religion can never succeed* 

The ‘fact-finding lay commisstcn which recently 
came over from America to Study the missionary 
problem in India seems to have recagnised this and did 
not give over-emphasis to the work of proselytiiing* 

Certain fundamenUl truths are, neverthefesi* tbo 
common property oi every religion. These truths are 
the basis of alt our creeds and cuatomB and it Is from 
them man has learnt to bve the Deity, It ii the 
sincerity of this tove quite apart Trom the dogmstb or 
religious pracitc^ which develops spiritual reBllsatloii, 

Not a world religion but a lecognitjon of tbete pfinck* 
pies is wanted icuay and in this we will find what wa 
need mostt a religious understanding. Fcr this reasoo 
the practice of converatoo should only left In the 
hands of really experienced p^cbolpgiats and not 
with the average missionary. To deprive a mad of 
his faith, however crude, is a dangerous experiment 
if it cannot be replaced by something more upJifiing. 

For this reason Mr. GatidhTs campaiga of temple- 
entry may cause untold harm. ^ 

Apja Ppeachop In Ameploai-Fam^t 
AyodhTa Frasad. thd reprSHDtativs acd driegats of Ihs 
Interoa^coal Aryan Lsague, Belhl, to tbs iVorld PsUow* 
ship of Faiths Cenfersnea at Lhlcsgo. iaiormt tHtf 
besLgua that Ur. Oharlss S. BraJsa^ in chargs of the 
BepartmeDi of Hlitofy and Lltaratun of BsElLrioni, 

North- Wvstoni Uoivsrstty (Chicago}, invited him to 
delivar a ■«!« of lectures on •• VsdJo Dharma ” aad that 
Id fixttae *' Arja gams j * ahaQ fprai of tha Thaolqgi- 

cat Byllabus la ths oompantlvs study of ralfgiaun movav 
mants in tha world, 

tndlan Stndonti Abpoad t— Slcmikaaaoiifly 
with tha AaSatfC 8tudai>Ca' Oengraw, tha Third < Jonnn- 
tica cf tha Icdlaa Studanta abroad was held, about 
LOO studaDta attending- Mr. Btibhu Ohandra Bcea was 
unaniiDOMaly elected Freaiilent. His FHCeUeney Da Biafaxd» sr.COm 
for tbs Hector, welcoaied the Indian MudantiL Many 
i^id rosoliiticmi affKtlag Indian alvdenta* walfara 
were adopted. Tha convenlicni decided ta rww^tsa 
tha oenwal oOca of tha Faderatios aad Ihn ofSca was 
shifted from London to Vienna. At tha ckwa of ths 
Ocmventioc, (hwe wsa a aocist gathering which was 

attended by promineDt ItaSana, UDderfha FrAidancy 
of Mr. Boeen debate on »Wh at Indian stu'i eats Isarnt 
in Ewupa* was held. Thareaftar tha nawty tcrawd 
CciBicil of ths Fadsmtios awt and laid dosm iha 
pragramms cf work for tbt Dtxt ysar. 
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. ASIA, AMD ITALY, . 

Tbe Asiatto Students Congress beld in Rome on 
the _S2nd of December last; under the auspices rf the 
Italian Institute far the Middle Far Ea&C wbieh 
has for its otiject the prosxkation of elaser association 
fcctween AsU and Rorne^ was attended hf 6oa Asiatic 
•tudents from diffierent European Universities inolud- 
ing 100 Indians heaiM by Mr* Subaj»h Chandm Bose, 
The Italian authorities were laviih ih their l^spltalit^ 
towards the delegates to the Congrcaa^ A crowded 
pn^mmft was arranged for a whole week including 
visits 10 important places. The delegates were 
auccessivelj received by the Governor of Rome, 
the Rector of the Rome University and the Pope. 

■ In bis inauguial ipeecb on the openii^ day of the 
Congress, Signor Mussolini said — 

' ** I am indeed happy to welcome this first gathering 
of students from every country of Asia in Rome 
upon this Hill which has played so great a part in 
the history of civilisation. Your arrival Is by no means 
without significance. A roan once said and many 
otbera have since thought and repeaDcd that ^^at is 
Hast and West Is West and the twain shall never meet 
Historically the relationship had always b^n one of 
reciprocity ^nd such a statement Is nonsense. Twenty 
centuries ago Rome achieved a union in the 
Mediterranean between the East and the West which 
has been of tremendous importance in world's history. 
Rome colonised the West but in the ^st,— jn Egypt; 
in Syria and in Persiav— she attempted to foster a 
creative understanding. This union waa the oorner- 
stone of our entire history and it gave rise to the 
European civilisation. This must now become 
'hioiversal*' once more or else it mustperish. The 
unity of the Mediterranean Civilisation, which was 
the East and the West ^ welded into one by Rome, 
lasted well over a thousand years, 

'•Bui new cunrents of trai^ the increasing flow of 
gold and the exploitation ol rich and distant countries 
gave rise to Capitalism as the basis of a new 
oivilisation of a materialistic and exclusive character 
-with its seat far from the Mediterranean. It was 
then that all intercourso between the ^se and 
the West came to be placed exclusively on the 
footing of mere subordination and was restricted to a 
purely material sphere. Every spiritual link tending 
Co a creative eollaboratbn came to an end and the 
beUef became widespread that Europe *nd Aslh. must 
be antagonists. And the cause of : all this was 
merely a type of mentality existing in some parts 
of Europe wbi^ was bcapaUo or uq willing to 
underiUnd Asiac whioh considered Asia as a 
market fx produce and. a fountain-head for raw ma- 
terials, Its failure is, therefore, being felt in each 
-continent. Therefore it is a matter of deep concern 
for ail the continents to follow the reaetbn against 
-the degencratioct of the oapitalistio ay stem., t 
* ‘This teactibn baa found- hs expression in the 
rcyolutipnary faith -of I^ian . Fascism which has 
fought against the lack of soul and ideal of this 
civilisation that In the last few centuries has pne- 
vailed throughout the world. In the evils under 
'whfoH Asia suffers . In its resentment, we see. the 
'reflection' of *'our own selL" The dieferenccs" are 
in details^ the foundation Is the same,' Today 
Rome and . the Mediterranean, through . this 
Faadst renewal, look again towards Vresuming 
their histofiaal function of unification. That 
Is" why this ■ new Italy has Invited you here. 
More than once in thepast^~b periods of fearful 
'crltei — ^the vrorlds dvtUsation has b^n lav^ by ,the 
oo-opetatlon of the Orient and Rome.' In to-day^ 
orisia of the whok ■ystem of the institution, the 
Ideas of whbh aie soulless and. which ^ panlyse 


manldnd, we hope to resume the old tradlcioit of our' 
construedve oo-operulion,^ 

After Sgnor MuisolioTs speecdi the President of 
Congress and three delegates; a Persian, an 
Arab ajid ui Indian; spoke leciprocating the' 
sympathy expressed by the Italian I'temler. Before 
dispersing,^ the Congress decided to establish a 
permanent Bureau in Rome and continue tiseful work 
for Asia. Mr, Amya Sarkar, an Indian student and 
Madame Suzanne Liao, a Chinese lady were appointed 
Joint Secretaries of the Bureau, 

PAN— ASIAN CONGRESS IN TOKYa 
Pan- Asia, by reviving the common civilization 
Asia bora 5,090 years ago, and by uniting the cxmeT 
mon spirit of Asiatb peoples to-day through boucst 
co-operative efi&srt of youth, was given emphasis in 
the eloquence of many tongues at the Hibiya Fubtio 
Hall on l€th Deoembci; when the Congress of Young 
Asia was held under the auspices of the Seinen 
Kyodan^ the Young Men’s Cultural Organisation, 

Young men from Turkey, Bsrsia, Afghanistan, 

Indi^ Siam, Annam, the Malay as^ Indonesia, the 
Fhilmpines and Manchukuo atoi^ on the platfocm 
to address Ihe.caoaoity assembly of more than 4,OOQ 
persons who had jammed into the auditorium by one 
□'clock, when the conclave was openc4 
The main thread in the address of a1] the repre- 
sentatives stressed the vital need for Asiatic unity 
and co-operation if Asia is to advance both culturally 
and materially, .Prejudices among Asiatic countries 
was admitted, but there was agreement in tha cpinloii 
that deep in their hearts the peoples of Asia want a 
unit^ Asia, - 

With nine flags (including the trl-coloured Indian 
National Congress flag) of various Asiatic natioca as 
their background, the young representatives faced 
an abdience that cheered and applauded their 
sentiments. 

^ "Let us ever cherish the cultural heritages of Asia 
jmd let us, through a united Asia, bold high the torch 
of ou^ ideals to enlighten ourselves and the world 
.toward justicer tnor^ity and. pcace^*’ one tif the 
representatives declared. *We have been subdued 
into a state of; fear complex, by the overwhelming 
brilliance ci western civilisation and its materiailsmi, 

-and _ yre have; turned ^ to s^f-siippresaion. But , we 
bays a culture of which we are proud. Let us awaken 
to the realization that while the West Is advancing 
itf own civilizatloi% we must make Asia a noble AsiaT' 

Another speaker stressed the' fact that he feels the 
fie^asity of a unified and progresaive Asia, all the 
more when he realizes the humiUty of being under 
the *■ claws of European nations which have set foot 
In AsiaJ^ Human equality: must be exalted not 
through' demand, but through an honest effort: tbit 
will attain the quatifications and requisites of equality, 
be said. . ^ 

' Several of the speakers appealed to the Japaiiesib 
people ' to be the torchbeiuer of an united Asia, 

Spe^rsaldr ' 

. . ** Jipart, progneasive arid mighty Jap^ with tha 
cultural heritages of. Asia and tha material strengtl^ idr.COm 
of the West, must not botray her Asiatic brethren 
She belongs to Asia as the leader of Asia. ^ .We 
'Sincerely ask Japaq to use ail her resources- kndaJI 
her power and infiueoco to take the lead in As^tic 
‘unification.” ' l' - . ' . ^ 

Spontaneous applause met the statement of ibe 
speaker frOin Ahnam when . he. said, *My personal 
:#btv tfite^ be carried out, is toask Cbtna hooeatly 
and sincerely to cease her. dependeoce^for. naikmal 
existence on ■ ^ropeaki ’and' ' American -drplomaqyt 
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IwAottotel bet ts' empliMtnv bar dlplomaef and 
Jitf unbi^akAble vdaikKu «ith Iba peopkapf Ana» 
iVnd 1 ask Japaa ta ttltaulaie Qiiaa. to win them 
«ver to the idea oT unitt and oo>operat)oa for the 
cooatnioUve proercaa in Aaia, 1 want also to make 
etatementi lapaa, atTmiilatr our nel^bour 
Oiioa* but pTeaae avoid atanulitii^ her to anCi^ 


Alter the addressee of the lepresenUtlvea Grom 10 
AeUitc eountr^ Mr, RInsho Maldacv chakniao and 
one of the leadera of the Seineo Kyodac^ iiead the 
Preamble of the Congreu of Vovof' Aeli, and the 
English tranalatioTi. 

The Utter part of the Cotigreii inokded mcGl*^ 
and addresses tyf high government oChcUls, poUdiUt 
leaders and dtf of&oiala. Thev included le p teie n- 
tatives of Konom pfeoident of the House of 

Pberst Geuerat Araki, War Mmiaferi Mr, Ryutarq 
Nagai^ Overseas Minister t Mr, Hatovama, Edueatioa 
Minister t Mayor T« Ushiaukai Mr.YosukeMatscnika 
suid Mrg Mitsuni Tofsma. leader of the Blade Dtagoa 
Society^ who attends in pQ-sou and bad his message 
f«ad by bia fepresenutivt 

All the epeakeri sgreed on the oeoeanity of a 
tinlBcdt peaoeful and a o<H>pemtive Asia that win 
pramote the highest ideals of the rvsa. The revival 
of the sp^tual oivilizatioa of Asiatb raoest they aai4 
has strength and purpose and li a sound basis upon 
srhioh to lay the £iuiidatk>na of a oew Asia. 

The Congress opened with the singing of 
«'Kimigay(V (Japan*! i^donal anthem) and an adare» 
by Mr. Kumpd MatsuniDta, preaideni of the Seines 
KyodM and former memW of Diet. U conduded 
with the singing of the Japanese Natioinl Anlbetn 
auid bansaL 

The preanible ol the Congress in part dootared that 
AsU IS the cradle of the human race and the origin 
of human eivilisation, and that Asia alrea^ had a 
Nourishing dvHUatioa before the ChnstUn Era. But 
AaU has bowed before the imperialistlo and mate* 
viallado advonpe of the West, and the glory that was 
Asians is on tnore^ the preaoitjle went on to say. 
Now is the time for the youths of Aria to band tx>- 
gether and revive the aooient traditions and oulture 
oftbeEasL Only by youth bravely f^Ug the TO- 
Alitles of the modem world and fosucring mutual 
goodwill among fhcmselvts osn the Ariatio races 
«ome to tbeh- OW& , , 

When the Inspiratioa ' of the past ansei In the 
bcart of Asia's youths fben shall Asia hod her way 
Illuminate, the pfcamble aakt. 

The ^atfirrm of five articles adopted by the 
Congress included the points that AsU must be 
a happy home for the Asiatic raoeat a firm ponvictibii 
fa Sr cew spirit of mutual undersUnding; sympatliy, 
co^poradon and unity must bo IntetfUsed among 
the people of Aka; the spirit of Asia demands 
^^ttdocii and juStloe^ liberarioii from aU form# of 
kavery and oppression | Asiatic youths mart unite 
and ooKjperate £of the fulfilment of t he s e aims 
through the inspuatida of the paat | and the new 
upirit of Asia pfumiaei to humanity the rise of a 
higher and happier world from tte ashes of 
modcTD chrilisatHint 

India was represcoted by Mr, Rartt Behaf! Boa^ 
said two utlier young Indiad geodemeo. 

& V. BaiiULii*B Rellgioas^TheBaG^dor# 

Ajt90c^4k» at its aBDivl oweliDg had for its prisdmt 
apeakw Sir&T.Eamau, say* the Ktf nay jr«A Aita 
He went on to teQ awnrtbing of his own latlgic*- 


om^ad toChriBtiaoity*, aud ww^ haiw b» 

tcfhiaawtiMb ThMMftar he 




INDIA AKD GERMANY. 

Ccftnany'a fcVndahip with IndSJh It caotmuottip 
it rrtfnda to every spheM of acrivity aadlsnrrt 
confined fee the appreoiation of Indian religious 
and phikMophlo past. It la aa opes seorat that 
RbodM Scholarships and man/ other types oC 
scholarships and cxhibitionBi^ obtaiiimg to the 
Bririih Empne, an not open to lndiaa% maMf 
on racial or poUcioa] groundL But io Gsfmaar 
many scholarshipa— though modest ia ilis so4 
value'-'hsve been oierted adth the oh^ ofenabUag 
the Indlao itudenta of moderate resouiues So 
continue or complete their studies ta this country. 

In Berlin Icsdfi then have been years when finir or 
five ladlan students got a sobolarsliip of ISfi 
rupeea a monthr even chough dw competiiloa hv 
them from varioas Butopeait oouatrkes^nolud^g 
Americsii and Canada— was latenw^ writes Dr, Dl n. 
Banoaijee In the Chramd^ ' . ^ 

But it k not for what sho glvei to Indian 
students kk terms of ttlpead or sxemptioQ 
Grom Ualvenicy fees and other fselUticS that 
Germany must be appreotated. Genmoi ef 
all olasses and walks of life weloams us as 
Aryan bfothersi they appredate our great tneiv 
they Identify themselves with what is pennaneni 
and oreativa in our life and oultun^ they aympatMas 
with our struggle for complete Bcir*4DcprcMidn. 

Many am the happy memories tbst Indian stiidonti 
must carry with them, of eocouregement and help 
received from the Profeaiot% of warm webomeln 
German hoaie% of inapiritioa fcoeived feom feltow* 
eCudents and friendsL It is Important, therefen^ tbk 
the two countries should oontinus to ohwiih fer 
each other senrimenta of friendship and hfgh esteenii 
as it is only oa such a feundstion that s rfghc 
understanding and continuoue Intefeit hi each otJus's 
srelfaro is potslble. It Is tn IncUs's own InCarest 
that BKiro tndUfi atadents should come to Gwmany 
fer soientlfio and techniosl Instruction, tbst s 
aystematio exchange of piofessors and scudeots 
i^uld take place between the two countries and 
that trade rdatloni should develop between thenw 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 

The oomreitiee recently appointed by Mr. Hofmeyrt 
Mloiiter of the latoior wboM members am Messrs, 
y. Young (ohakman), P. F. Kincaid G, Heaton 
NkhoUs, M F.and a & Natdoo and whose terms of 
ewfecew^ are to explore the posilbiUtfes of a ooTonL 
sation Kfaeow for settUeg Indian^ both feom fndls 
and feom South Ahka, in other oountrles and to 
rind out how many Indians hum the Union 
would he prepared to take advantage of such S 
■cbcnrt. condudedits rittlAgs tn Durhsn. *li wUl 
meet again in Pretoria on December Sa and in 
Capetown on January t, wbmr the South AGridSn 
ladiwi Oxuimu. it Is kartil. will submit CbeJr 
statemeot which runs to about thsty fuUseip sheets 

The fepori is expected to be published St the eod 
of lanuary. 

EvmmcE tir DUEsait. 

The committee beard evkSenoe feooi Ifr, H CUrkt^ 
of ^the Uon Match Faotwy, and Hf. RC Ree%ar.COm 
Manager of Afekaii Exptoarvob 

Vital stadiiice of the I ndan populackm In Natal 
show thrtalthoagh the death rate has been ndnoed 
amce the esrir dm oftomigntloQ by a tremendous 
mar^ dm birth rate Is stm ooc of the higher in 
Hte wofWL 

Ur. H. RobiDWH^ Aedng Frocector of lodfen loaod- 

muiM, .to WM to to Committo 

•idmvM 6gw iteh iJ^iiwdjbtotMtooay 
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“ta tbliitAad according' to' the detoHa Booueed .bjr a 
'nprCBcntative of tfao Naial Adveriu^ it U apparent 
ihkt the death rate and em^ation alone cannqt by 
■any Ihmiu prevent an Increase of the Indian 
apoputation proportionately £u in excess of that of the 
I'Etiropean ^pulation. 

The Indian p<^ulacion of Natal at the end of last 
rear was 15Q»4S3 (this Bs^rt reprceentiog immigrant 
Indioni and their descendants only and not passenger 
^^itdions^ who number thouflands,) This represepta a 
met increase in eight years of £3,291. 

' Up to the end of last month the births among 
'Indians this year totalied 5^00 and the death* 1.64$, 

- while approximately 700 returned to India under the 
assisted emigration scheme. It will be seen, there* 

'fore, that during the II months there was a net 
increase of nearly 3^<KKX 

In 1026 the Indian birth rate was 56^79 and the 
-death rate 13*93. Both fgares showed a slight 
decrease fn later yean, ana last year the birth 
'' rate fell from 61*61 in the previous year to i%*B2 
and the death, rate rose &om 1£*&6 to£(}*46« The 
exceptionally high rise In deaths was due mainly 
' to Che epidemto of malaria, and the fall in births 
was also in a large measure attributable to the 
.eflTectspf quinine* Last year, tberefore, cannot be 
^ counted as normal, and to obtain a fairer comparison 
it is better to uke the figures for I9SL and 

■ compare them with the Union European birth rate 
'of 24*40 and the death rate of 9-37, whicii clearly 
: Indicate that while the death rite among Indians 

is not considerably above that of Europeans the 
birth rate is more than doubly 
At one lime the exodus of Indians was fairly 
' higbt reaching a peak figure in 1928 at 3,4Q0, but 
recent totals have been much lower, and it is 
-conridered that four vessels a year carrying biom 
250 to 300 pisatngers each represent the steady 
level of emigration, 

Kunwax Maharj^j Singh'3 Evidence, 

The A^nt of the Government of India, Kunwar 
vSir Maharaj Singh, came specially from Johannesburg 
i last Saturday to give evidence before the Colonisation 
'Committee, The A^nt said he did not think them 
was any chance of the Government financing a 
tobema of ootcniiatlon to British Guiana He ^li^ 
cved that the economic depression precluded consl- 

* deration of colonisation to any country, and he did 
not ,think the settlement of bidUns, even from 
India, In British Guiana would bo practicable. 
He did not think the Indiana from South Africa 

. would 6t Into conditions in British Gulono, whose 
^olimats was much less healthy than that of 
South Africa* 

In reply to Mr, Voung, the Agent said he did not 

* wish to make a statement, hut he would be glad to 
^ reply to any questions. He wanted to explain, how- 
' ever, that his report on the colonisation of Biitisb 

■ Guiana mode In 1926, which the Committee hod read, 

> dealt exclusively with the aettlement rrom the United 

Pirov^ces of India where there was great congestion 
. and poverty* 

He had recommended the ootonisacion of Indiana In 
' British Guiana in 1996 under a definite scheme by 

- whioh Che men would be given land and money to 
' build houaea and buy impletnents and s«dsw His 
: eu|;^tioti bad been awpted by the Govenunent of 

BnttSh Gtiiona but had never b^a oarried out owing 
; to loch of finonoe* 

The GovmmenC of British Guiana had been willing 
" to finanee the iobeme, for there was at that time a 
^ ahortege of labour In uie Colony and it was anticipated 
that tbs new settleri would be free to wodc oo 
r sugif estates for six months In tbo year. 


The climate of the oooslal area of British Guiana 
was more equable than that of the United EVoirinces, 
but was not as ^<td as Ihe climate of NaUl, which 
be considered was one of tbe best in the world. ■ J 

He did not think 'there was any chance of tte 
Indian Government itself financing a colonisotioo 
scheme In British Guiana* 

Mr, Nichola * Surely that would be the financial 
responsibility of India f 

As far as he knew, said the Agent* and he had k 
lot to do with the colonisation of Indians from Indio, 
the Government of India bad never considered 
financing any oolonisallfNi schema 

“In my opiniOfv^ he said, "the present economic 
position puts out of oonsideratiaii colonisation from 
any one country to any other country. In almost 
every country in tbe world there is unemployment. 
Th^e is considerable unemployment In British 
Gui^a where the rice industry is in a precarious 
position. The sugar industry has also been very 
badfy hit.'“ 

The Committee suggested to the Kunwar that there 
might be a country with scarDely any population 
where extensive oolonisation could be carried out 
if sufficient finance could be secured The Kunwar, 
however, considered it imprac^cable^ for be did not 
adimit that jt could bs financed. 

The members of the Committee suggested that 
Borneo, which had the same climate as Oylofi, 
might prove a suiUblo place for colonisation. The 
Kunwar »said, however, be knew nothing about the 
country except that it was inhabited by. savage 
heod-huntersL “As far ms I know the Government 
of India has no ■cheme for the oolonisation of Borneo 
ami I would not like to oommit th^ to Che Bnuilest 
degree 

“I know ot no country suitable for colonisation 
and having regard to the present world wide 
depression I shoutd be very surprised to hear cf 
any country where colonisation is possible. Jt 
would be impractioable In British Guiana at tbe 
present Unw.** 

Tbe Kunwar said that he did not think that the 
Nat^ Indians would fit in to the ooodltioGS In 
British Guiana. They would .find It difficult to 
adjust themselves, for the Indian from India bod a 
lower sUndord of livir^, was less dependant and 
was leas westernised* 

Mr* Nicholls t Assuming India was serious 
about cotonisation, would not the India from South 
Africa, aftM his training In the art of colonisation 
and with his greater efficiency through his oootact 
with western standards, enhance such a scheme^ 
presuming he would go F— I preiume they would not 
and further 1 do not think coloniati from South 
Afirk^a and colonists from India would fit in wUh one 
another, 

LADY MAHARAJ SINGH ON INDIAN 
WOMANHOODL 

Tbe frillowing appeared In the ^*Raad Dolly MaU^ 
of South Africa t 

*^ve the Indian women la your midst the 
chance os they get in iny country and see if you 
oannut find another poec like Sarojlnl Noidu,** said 
the Kunwanni Lady Mabaiaj Singh in an address 
to tbe Overseas League. 

*^^0 you afraid of educating them? You make 
what use you can of then^' and then allow them to die 
Uke flies. Any decent woman would be aroused to 
indignation by the eooditidaa in wbkh my people 
live, YoucaU them ooc^ies and say they belong to 
a humble class. A cooUd Is an honest taboorav' 1 
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' tHElNl}E/U?:50ClAI*R£F€iRME^ 


[Jaiw» 


M pfwd to beloog to mj oootk people who itlpply 
Jaboitf ibr 70 U *bo M too hcf er aoc Aooog eotHigli 
lo do your own worici Whet were your people wt^ 
^ey ouoe , out to tius oouatrf, pcobnbly with not 
ju^pcoce in their pocipet* etthn F Many of your 
jpeople are jtut as unfit. My people do not get drunk 
end disorderly, or cocnmft crimes of murder and 
indecency, lliey are^ decent, law abiding people, 
you afraid of us ? ' 

One per cent of the popdatlon in the Transvaal 
4i Indian, yet not even primary educatioci is free fbr 
ntbe poor Indian* Your servant pays for your epoonfed 
jcdncatkai. You do not give our Utile girls a chance to 
devciojv They livs io miscfablc hovcli. The greed 
.and aclfistmess of the Europeans is appalling. 

: ** Our Indians haive been here for three g^erations, 
'They are as South African as you aie^ You oan 
make them an asset to your country. We are proud 
Jinberitora of Aryan blood, ^ . 

; . If you thmk you can continue to be South Afri- 
^cans of the European type you are living on false 
fouodadona You must fuse all tlemcQts to have a 
^cuUufe of your own, You cannot have it in watcr- 
^^ght cornpartmmts. 

\ "The Mcmon on the Mount is the sound standard 
\of govtmmeaU Until the world realises this^ con^ 
\fefeooes and.commlsaions inquiiy will be useless,^ 

' The Kunwaranl led up to her impasioned appeal 
few cofiaideration die Indian people by gWlng 
'4ci' impression of the life of women fa India 
In the past and the present day. She explained 
^various cuitonis, described the famitr life of the 
past when women wore economically depondenl and 
hvod a humdrum e»ateTice la sedusionw 

- : Yet fa Sfnte of thesd handicaps Indian prfaoesses 
had ted their armies to Victory and were saints 

writers^. - i * ■ ^ ‘ 

She described the woHc of Ramabsl) a wootan 
T pkmecr of 70 years am wh<\ ^ after studying in 
> England and the UnitetT Stales, bought a village fa 

- In£a and taught womenr to become ciUzeca. She 
-did a great work far hernatipiv and at her death 
Tthorv wore,li200 women and ^la fa her ^Village 
^ Wrning ti^cs and going to Umvoraitie^ j ? 

, Hind^ ,wotnt;ti tHOw ► were. ^ highly -educated, 

^ Many wer^ doing wellent service for their counlry 
' as dolors, iawyefsi birristers, heads of schools and 
^ hniversUica,' . Wometfs folleges wftre affiliated with 
f^the Ucivertities, / ' * ' ^ * * 

■ ‘'“Wdmen bi India will be given "equal rranchise 
with men,' said the Kunwarahij 'because, we have 

r di^rved iS and becauM we have'' worked for the 
J good of our counlry." ; 

r « lodU is the mother of most of the culture of the 
> -World,*'' said the Kunwarani, " Our Sanskrit is the 
.^tneiher of -all classics, Aryan people have been 
^'ihi^itors of most of the -Hindoos in India, Your 
' Sdholars fa Europe have td make a trtudy of Sanskrit 

■ before they can appreciate the highest in literature." 

She referr^ to the famous epics, ** Ramayana" and 
" M^^bhsrata,” which ail people who jcUimed high 
culture must kn^v as well a# the “Ilfad" ahd the 
"OdysBcy* * ' ■ 

' . TM KUnwaranipaid 4 tribute to the many noble 
people who had the cause cf the Indlao at heart. 
, ^^Ut.she fait a frank talk was uecessacY to make the 
7 majority think, ■ : 

, Bombay SwajdestLl Lea^^v^The Bouhay 
^.Swadeshi Lragua has nrraxiged a' BcrfaS: oL pubUc 
lectures in Bombay froat tfas mouth on warworn toyla 
caaneaed with Swadeshi, - The series Isctis-es. will 
linAugiarated by . FJ NarimaD with , an 

t'lidthess ori; ''Students and" Economic Swaraj to he 
t idetfverdd oh ^ttaiday lastary lOV 4t fe ifa' &£" !}]« 
r^Bts^dtsItTi Lodge' ThnaophicBl "Society HaC^ Fryis^h 
c 3 Bridfte;»*i3bo w p at t/ BQni|>ay, HiX Saroyni will 

I :z *1 I -Cv*? 7. I .. a 


THE EIG POWERS AND OISARMAMIKT* 

(By Birtwi PiCRAm) 

The Duarmament ConfarEnott to all Intents aivti 
purposes aeandi adjoumed until the middle of January 
fallowfag the meeting of the League Counoik Deo- 
[Hte the tnany poUlioal and teohn^ complealtlea of ' 
the diunuaitient question the broad problem fadng 
the Powers It really t very aimplo one, There fa 4 
universal igieenfent that the iHsarmament Corn- 
farenoe cannot end In a Convention under whtcb 
Germany wiU be permitted to feamn whilit everyon* 
else keep* the armaments they have^ This would be - 
to fly In the hot of so overwbetming demand tram * 
public opinion few aorne dbarmamenk not to mention 
the repeated undettaldnga cf statesmen at the Confai^ 
once to teduce aa welt as limit armaments^ 

But. since the other Great Powera wiH rafuie to^' 
apply aConvetitfan whbh doca not Include Germany; 

«ad since the German Govemtnent and people have 
shown that they are determined to ham equiUty of" 
ri^ts (which does not mean equatliy of armaments 
at cnoe however) ths chdoe It obviouB, Either there 
must bo mere and speedier dJaarmament on the part 
of ocher powers than has yei been propose to* 

Cennany, or there will be no Convention, 

That la not all, however. The French Gwemment 
!s ve^ loath to disarm fa view of the present temper^ 

In Gerttiany. France demands what she calls- 
* guarantees of execution V This means that luppo^ 

Ing a party to the Convention were faund later to 
violating the terms of the Convention and tceietljr 
armfagf then iometbing must be done oolfectivefy by 
the other signatories to prevent such niegal prepsra^ 
tEonJi,^ This Is anrcly a Very reasonable point of view^. 
but it involves a Wger measure of Intematlonab 
sdldari^ and d§ ^orp$ than hif yet beecw 

evident. The Si no- Japanese dispute la a case fa 
point; 

The tnocal of all this Is not just that the iliuatldii fa- 
hopeless and disarnument imposatble. The mormt la- 
this^* Disarmament Is one part, though an ciBentisl> 

-one; of the larger task of orgsnisfag peace f and if 
you want peace you will have to pay a big price far 
1C 111 the sacrlfioe of national sovereignty In tea ny- 
dtrectlmsi' ■ 

. ■ ' ' : But the alternative to this la— War I ' 

1 rXHE ANCaXINDLW COMMUNmr* 

^ {Br Shora« S, Sihcha.) 

' Von have given' pubUcUy Co Colonel . Gldney*s» 
mencoranduDi on the future of the Anglo-Indian 
They deserve this sympalh;f undoubt«Jly, But 
there is another side’ of the picture which' needs td* 
ho .undemtopd by the Erituh publie and rfaoed 

imnkty l^.theAuglo-liidians^fhetDaelves. 

Why Eurdpeana fa India show a cold ibouldv to- 
the Anglo4ndUna ip for the former to ^aniwerH^ 

My purpose fa to tkar^the air so far as the Indian 
■id« Is ooDoemed, from what i have seen and know. 

If the Anglo-Indians find them sel vet pushed 
into the comer by the Iikliaaa, Is ft enclr^ the 
la tter'a faulty I do not agree with Cdotiel GIdney 
that, because of thi^ great k^alty showit Co fho or poro 
Hmpif«;tbeT are meeting with emfriendfinesa rrom ' 
the Indiana, Dating the war there were hundreds 
of Ihoueanda of Indians who faughl for the 
Empire and whose loyalty could jwt be questlooed 
They are ^ not being autto porseou^ or being 
mvtn cold, sbouldsTv because, of that. Tkt 
,if we .are to be jbooest,. flea fa-,^ tin 


' *Tt* 'abtfif Isswr 


MKav ■wpsl hi fas MMiOmm 

.3 :.i p Ik..;/ 
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feet that the Anglo-Indian had heen far too con- 
cerned to ft^sooiate himself with the history and 
inatitutiona of what Cerfond ^dney calls hb *father- 
Jand' and very little with bis ^motherland'. He haa 
been very tacking in the knowledge of the culture of 
India, whether hbiortcal or architectural or philo- 
sophical, He has been more or leas ashamed of the 
Indian side of hb nadonalUy, The darker he la, Che 
more has been bis ignorance of things Indian, 

Moreover^and this is much more serious than the 
lack of incdkctual interestj the attitude and behaviour 
of the Anglo-Indians towards the Indians has been 
anything but cordial or coufteoua. The average 
Englishman will think twbe before he uses the word 
'native^ lo an Indian, but the Anglo-Indian has been 
free in its use, either to a main's face or when talking 
of Indians with another of his fraternity, 

.It has been a very painful thing at times to come 
across one's fellow Indian Christians who change 
their names inio an anglicised form for the sake of 
better jobs and disown their own relations if they 
come across them in Indian cloches. 

While 1 quite agree with Colonel Gidney that his 
community should he given every possible facility to 
advance, a great drar of work towards creating a 
better and saner outlook towards the people amongst 
whom the Anglo-Indians^ lot is cast would be worth 
while. Given the right kind of education and, a 
larger vision, the Anglo-Indians could be a great 
factor in bridging the gulf between Britain and India. 

BASIC ENGLISH, 

An editorial in the Jttdian Witness under date of 
December 7th puw before us India's language 
problems. A few senteneeB from that editorial set 
forth the need of a csoitimon language so well that 
they are worth quoting as an introduction to our 
subject. 

"The World gets forward through the extension 
of a common understanding and the language that 
jB most widely understood will help moat. For 
India that tan gu age may be English but it will be 
a greatly transformed English," 

Ferhaps there are many readers cf the Witntss 
who are not yet acquainted with <*Basic English^ 
which, it is hoped I ma^ be the "greatly translormtd 
Engliih" required- Ji is alreadjr in use in many 
countries of Europe and in Asiatic countries like 
Japan. It b claimed that adults of average ability 
-can learn to speak and read Basic English in a few 
weeks if their native language is European, If 
it is one cf the languages not so closely allied to 
English, the process of acquiring It will take more 
time hut can be accomplishco in a few months 
■iu^Bead of requiring years, as does the average 
English course. 

The vocabulary ol Basic English is primarily 
timUed to words, GOO nouns, of which £D0 are 
ploturable^ Cracnaphonc records ot these words 
can be bought and the student can acquire the 
correct pronounciation of them from these records 
even if a teacher is not at hand. Such an 
exeroiBe would prove valuable in addidon to the 
teacher, as the b^^t English accent can be secured 
from the reo^s, and that Is not always true of the 
teacher. 

In addition to the notms other essentials of English 
are given but no luxudes^ A book of simple rules 
called the A E, C, of Basic English should be in the 
handi of the teacher. If this were tran-ilated into a 
'tangua re vebb the student already knows, be could 
teach himselL It teaches the ferming of the plurals 
cf the ncuni, the decfensicn of pronouns, the uses of 
fpropositioni, adjectives, adverbs^ etc. Very few 


verbs are given and conjugations arc luxuries to 
be dispens^ with, 

Eight hundred and fifty words can easily" bn 
mastered and then real conversations are possibly 
This is English, It is correct as fer as it 

goes and the claitn is made that the student that con- 
tinues his studies beyond its limits will have nothing 
to unlearn* 

Tea books concerning the value of Ba^io English 
and its application to business and science are avail- 
able, This includes a dictionsiy which puts 7,6CKI 
words most used in ordinary English into Basic Eng- 
lish, In addition to the above books, such cTassios 
as Lamb's Stories from Shakespeare, Julius Caesar* 

Stcifiea from the Biblc^ Robinson Crusoe, etc„ etclcaji 
be secured in Basic English, They arc all one prices 
2s Gd, Of Re, 1-14-0 per volume. These may be secured 
from Kegan Paul, Trench, Truebner & Co, Ltd., Broad- 
way House, Carter Lane, K C, Ixmdqn, if they arc 
not carried by your local book dealer. Most up-to- 
date book stores in India handle them. — L, J,In Imiaa 
iViinei£, 

FREUDIAN FALLACY. 

The London correspondent of the Hfindu writes i— 

Since what ii cal Ira psyoho-analysjsi expounded 
originally by Dr, Freud, became so popular a study 
and served so generally to explain that which was 
pr^iously considered unexplainable^ nobody has 
dared to criticise it vigorously in public Co the 
extent which, by impUcation, Dr. Cyril Burt did 
in an address before the Winter &hool for Health 
Visitors and School Nurses at Bedford College 
for Women. 

Dr, Burt is professor of Psychology in the 
University of London and one of the first things 
he did in his addresB was to criticise the common 
belief that human sex insiincts are ftt> strong and 
so violent that it is difiicult for people to withstand 
them. Many people, said D, Burt, were actually 
hypnotised into thinking that they could not possibly 
fight against these temptations, 

"As a matter of fact; we attach far too much 
importance to the 3ex instmet,*' be added, ^'and people 
who have been brought up in a medical or biological 
home are amazed at the nonsense which Is talked 
about the temptations of lex. Actually the sex 
instinct is a comparatively weak affair^ in the humau 
race. 1 ns dneta that are no Ion gc r absolu tely 
necessary tend to weaken and die down* Hunger 
is a much more violent inspnet in human beings. 

"You hear p^ple saying that sexual immorality and 
promiscuity will never be stemmed because the sex 
inscinct ts so strong, whereas the sex instinct is no 
more violent than the acquisitive or pugnacious 
instincts, both of which we have been able to controL'* 

A great deal which was put do wn to sex was 
merely curiosity in the child. Regarding the age at 
which Rex In* truction should be given, roughly speak- 
ing, if a child had been brought up properly the 
correct time was when the child asked for iC- 

Dr, Burt thought that fear was one of the things 
which psycholo^ts would have to dlBcoverand treat 
Jn the near future* ,ar rnm 

Mrs. C IX Baokham said that it was generally 
assumed that unemployment among young perale 
was the cause of much juvenile ortme to-day. But 
she auggesEed that overwork, togepicr with monoto- 
nous and uncongenial work, was just as likely to be 
the cause of juveuite crune as lack of work. Thus in 
this macbiiie agCi when much of the work was bound 
to be monotonous they should aim at gatio^oura 
^ labour as short as possible^ so that the effiasi on 
the young worker was not loo bad. They must 
also provide Opportunities fer wise and useful Icburos 
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LEAGUE'S REPLY TO THE MAKASABHA. 

Tbe foUowiDg the text of tli« letter received hj 
tEe Hindu MahM^bhi, New Detb4 fnxo tbe Secretxiy- 
CenoraJ of the League of Nations ia cxnnectioa wicb 
prolecCioa of tninoriiiea : — 

1 am writing in acknowledgnient of Tout letter of 
tbe 19th OctoM, enclosing u copy of tbe fuD text 
of the Resolutton N<[w $p passed at Ajmer ou the lithp 
IStbpAikd 16th of October 1$S3; the summary of 
which you bad alieady been good enough to cable me, 

1 ana venturing to send you under separate cover 
the following documenti : (1) Protection of Linguistio, 
Tlscia] and Religious Hinoritici by the League 
of Nations Ftovisions contained in the varioui 
intemational instruments at present in loioe, C. L. 
IIOL 1917 1 CAnnex#) (S) Keaolutlons and Extracts 
from the Minutes of Council, Rjesolucions and 
:i^ports adopted by the Assembly, relating to tbe 
pioMure Co be followed in questions concerning 
*che Protection of Minortties. C. 9. M. 5, 1931 1 (3) 
Famphlets conceming the PirocectioD cd* Minorities 
snd fd) Ftotection of Minorities. Discussions in tbe 
sixth Comnuttee of the XIV Session of tbe 
Assembly 0,6341933 1 

From these docum^cs you will be in a position to 
judge the legal oommitments of tbe League in 
connection w^Ui the subject -of tbe protection of 
cninoriCies. You wUl obsem that the responsibility 
of the League in connection with the protection o[ 
tninoritirs 19 cased either on special treaties concluded 
between certain Govemments and dealing in each 
lease with the protection of a minority In a specified 
state, or on declarations made by certain ^vern-' 
meats and dealing in each case with the proCeotioii 
of a m^ority in a specified state, or on declarations 
made by certain Govemments, membra of the 
League* by wh]oh they have accorded to the ^Council 
of the Le^ue certain responslbidties^ in connection 
with the protection of minorities In their countriesi. 

, There is no pmiaion in the Government o| the 
.League of Nations which would admit of an 
extension of Its rights and responsIblUties of the 
C^ncil In connection with the protection of minoricica 
In any country not covered by such treaties or 
declarations, except as the result of official 
Governmencal Initiative and the consent of the 
Govemcnent concerned. 

The Council has no powers in regard to proteetbn 
of minorities* in the case of countries which are 
not boiitid by such treaties and declarations, and the 
•eeaolutlon which you quotes which was adopted at 
the third Assembly of the League and which was 
again repeated at the last Assembly, could not confer 
any powers on tbe CounciL 

Tbe resolutioa wMcb you brought to tny notice 
refers also to Article 1 1 aftbe Covenant This article 
Applies only to cases of war or threat of war and In 
circumstances affecting intematioxul peace or the 
gtxxl understanding ^tween nations upon wbbh 
peace depends xm It can only be invoked by 
Covemmento. 

I trust that these explaiiatloaa and the documents 
1 am sending you wQl be of value to you and ahow 
clearly what Is the legal position in connecLion wiih 
tbe subject of protecuoo ^ ixiia<iHtjes.<-*United Fireasp 

Bose HeaeawChea ^-*-Th■ Interest aroused in the 
mearches made at the Bose Hesearches lustibite under 
the able giddanoe of Sir J, O, Bose has been wq great 
that French and German editions d the worts hen 
been pubPbhed. Tln^rlazoff, the eminent Ko^an pJanb 
physiologist, has. given an accoont of these disooveri» 
[d Russian ]aiigiwg& The interest ertneed in Pol^d 
btf been equally great and h is learnt that permUaon 
feaa been a^ked for a PoTish edition of the acooutrt of 
aoine of the importani researches earned aid «t the 
dnrtlbita. 


WOMEN'S VIEWS ON BIRTH CONTROL, 

At the concluding session of the AU^Indlsr 
Wocoen’e Cooferenoa held at Calcutta, biteresUng 
discussion 'centred round the resolution demanding 
birth control which runs thus. 

*'ln viewcf the appalling hygienic snd economic 
conditions of society, tbii OMferenoe is of opinion 
that immediate efforts be made to spread eotentifio 
knowledge on birth control amongst parents througb- 
che medium of recognised olinicSi” 

The resolution was moved by Mrs, K. Ray, who- 
sought lo meet the arguments that were advanced^ 
gencfslty against it oa the ground of morality. 

Miss Raul Ghosh who opposed the resotutiorr 
contested that many members of the audience would* 
question her right to speak on the tul^ect as she had* 
not experiences of labour that a woman undergoes 
when a child ia bom. But it appeared to her to he 
undignified Ibr the Coeferenoe to dbcusa openly a; 

■ubject which should be settled between a husband 
and wife in the bedroom* She could well retnember^ 
the agitation they bad when the iutgcct came up for 
discussion in Madras and also hi Lucknow when the 
resolution on tbe subject wai carried with great 
majority. She enquir^ what practical work had 
been effected by the Conference In the di^ffoa 
within tbe course of a year or two. 

To judge the number that one wished to h ave In 
the family by advocating birtb^oontrol seemed to her^ 
to be a futile task Alt of them have their own,, 
standards of value by which they would measure tbe 
worth of the pleasures* privileges and duties, com- 
kuts, and satiifaotion of life. What was inesm for 
one might prove pobon for another. By champtonlng^ 
the cause of birth-control at this time in thb country 
they would be beaten as a nation tv a decrease 
Its numerical strength. Could Inaia at this critical 
■tags of her history afford a cause which would de- 
crease her number. She asked the Budienee 10 realise 
the responsibility for having to lake tuch a oourie when. 

Che new reforms were lo come and when for tbe army*, 
navy and for (he development of economic and mate* 
rial rcsourcea of the country they would be handi- 
capped. At the present moment India was steeped Ir^ 
darkness and men and women who were real 
representatives of India were In want of food not 
b^use they had not been taught to control tbe 
bhth but because adequate provision had not been 
made for them for tbe development of theif^ 
physical, mental and moral capabilUtes, Let those who 
favoured birth-control teach the masses to respect' 
themselves to control their purse Instead of births 

Mra. A* Kale supporting the resolution said by 
way of Introducing herself that she was tbe mother# 
of five children while she found it to be a matter 
of wonder that most of tbetn who opposed ihfr 
resolution were unmarried. Many of them were 
under the wroing Impression that t^rtb oontrot meant 
birth prevention. Nobody would bother with the 
number of children Ifad^uate provision for their 
upbringing could be arranged for. Nobody wouM- 
question the fine civil iaation that was developed Itt 
India once when other aationa like pilgrims bad 
to come to India for learning. But the question ws^^ rnm 
the present position In whicli ibev were ffiaced..'' 

Birth control was a means that was absolutely neoes*^ 

•ary for getting rid of the present crisis^ As soote 
as it would be over when India would be able lo 
adequately mauitam her ebUdren the method, 
sbo^ be discarded at once^ Nobody had held 
the view that birth controf was the only method 
wbteh would reaiam ill the Indian social fcgidatwo#- 
for all tunc to exau^ 

The resolutiDD was put lo vote iuid earned by 
huge majonty, # * 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Oldest Womaa of tbo Punjab Dies >- 

thft oklost wOmftn of ths Punjab ami 
^ertaiDly otre of the oldest, died io Lahore, aged 
Srlmati Shub^devi wu boro ia JBliCS and 
h*f eenteuaiy wee celebrated br her family la 19%2* 
In perfect bedth, the oldhdy retained keeDocu of the 
' miod and alertniisa of the body tilt the end and both 
her fight sod hearing were good. The death was 
- due to heart failure. Srlmati Shubedevj leaves behind 
’ fota- grandchild re D the eldest of whom !s 

India and Italy r — The Consul-General for Italy 
in Calcutta has offered the Oaleutta Uaiversity an 
' endowment for two schoiarshipi of Ra 10 each to be 
awarded to etudenta securing the highest number of 
marks in the ItaJiaa language at the Matrtoulatioii 
examiBatlon aod taking up Italian in the Intermediate 
course* The Oonsul-Generai has also proposed, 
understands the '■Amritbaear Fatrika,* to place et the 
'disport of the UDiversity the services ^ a scholar for 
teaching the subject, his honorarium being met from 
the endowmentf The CkroBuL-Generai desires that no 

■ extra fees should ba charged from the students for 
learning the language, 

Indian Academy ofSclences^^Wheathe 

Indian! Science Congress meets again next jeatf a 

■ carefully prepared scheme for the establishment of ao 
Indian Academy of Bcienoes will be laid before it. 
The ^eliminary work of drafting a constitution for 
the Academy is to begin forthwith- A Commlttetf 

' comprising^ among others, representatives of the 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, the Indian Uhemicat Society, 
the Indian Botanical Society, the Mining and 
Geological l&atilube, the Indian llathemaiical Society 
and representatives of the various departments will, 
it ie expected, meet Id Calcutta from the IBth January i 
1 4a the ULst January, to discuss the necessary steps- 
Japanese Deleg^atlon to Afg^hanlstan:^ 
A Japanese Dejegatlon, consisting of Mr. Ij:^! 
Tanska, Header) Taro Yamamoto and Heideao Vama 
l^oulch departed for Kabul on Sunday, Interviewed 
• prior to their deperture, they staled they were 
proceeding to Kabul aa official representativee of the 
Foreign Ministry of Japan with a view to cementing 
tha friendly relations between the two countries. They 
' expected to stay in Kabul for a month- They landed 
al Colombo on Januaiy 6 and after three days' stay 
at Bombay left for KabuiLi 

Aasypl^a Hefugreea 'The vexed problem of 
the settlement of Assyi^an refugees is seemingly 
approaching a solution foJEowing a ccmmunication from 
the Brazilian Government agreeing to the settlement 
of the refugees in Brazil, providing that th^ are 
agriculturists and that the rrazilian liovernmant is not 
Involved In any expense la connection with such a 
■ettiement- The League of Nations Committee is still 
diicussiDg the Brasilian f^ovcrnment's conditions and 
the consent of both the Government of Iraq and the 
Aasyrians ia necessary before any hnal arrangement 
la possible.— Reuter. 

Indian Unity an interview with the "United 
Ffess", Pandit Jawaherlal gave the following message i 
to Bengal: “My message to young Bengal is the same 
that I wish to give to the whole of India, All of us 
stand or fkU together or to quote a famous writer, let 
ui bang together or w« hfuag saparately- The problem 
of India ii one and indivisible- Jt cannot be separated 
into Provinces or even as between Indian States and the 
rest of India* The sarrows and misfortunes of one 
Ffovince are the aorrows and misfortunes of the whole 
of India- Like wise, the triumph of one Province is the 
triuiDph of All India- Therefore, though we may 
function in separate areas and spheres, we wcrk for the 
same ideal, namely, the salvation of our Motherland* 
We Id other Provinces feel keenly the misfortunes of our 
countrymen in Beugal although the whole country at 

C ent is in the grip of the severest type of repression. 

I of the objects of my visit Is to convey to oi:r 
brothers and sifters of Bengal how very much the rest 
of India is wetehing with anxioes interest the happen- 
: Inga in this F|ot1dc% and how much they deslrt to snow 
their solidarity with this Province." 


WANTED CANDIDATES FOR EMPLOYMENT. 

Service or money back* Fare Paid ^ Guaraatee 
Prospectus on 1 anna stamp-^ Royal Instilute of 
Engineering Technology, Dethu 

THE BAHK OF BARODA, LTD. 

UiiSar ike intaKkan of boS largdr by Uia 

<3viWiun»Dfc of H. H, Ike lUkawJa el QHkwu: 

C Begloland nndw tba Banda Oompanlei Aaf m of 1807 V 

Ham OmcBi 

Braetfbsf i-.'Bombay, Afamedabad, Nevaerl , Metiaan% 
Oabhuf, Sunt, Hetlad, IPaiim, Amrelt, . Bhavaagar, 
SJdbpur, Kartae, KoIqI, Kadi, D warin, end Port OKlla.^ , ^ 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ,** Ra. da.eiMiaa 

CAPITAL PAI04IP **, ao.eo,eee 

RESERVE FUriD 70 , 79 , 000 ^ 

DtEHOl^BB: 

Sir Lalubhal SamaldiJ,. KLi C-IB., (Chalroiaq), 

Sneth Durgapmaad SbambhupraAad LaskarC CWB 
Agent* AJimedabad- > 

Btaaakairao Vltbaldaa Mehta, £«q., M.A., LL.Bi' 

Maranlot tf, Kantavali, Esq, AL A., f Agent TlieMabantte 
MULa Cix, Ltd.* Banda. ) 

Mr* CHrdheirlal Doaebbal Parllch, B JL, LLB^ Baroda, 

Rb| Ratna Bhallat Dallhhal Amin, Bl A, M. Sw C- Lr 
g^agtaf Ageot Alembic Cbsmlcal Work# Co,, L|4 m 

Sefta Pnnsukhlal Maiaflal . (Sherrwk MUli^ L|A 
Ahmedabad.) 

Col K. Shiv Raj Sldgb, BiA-, (rtalb Dewaa, Baroda- 
Mra N. M, Muxumdar, (JHaaara, Tata Sona^ Ltd, Bombay*} 

oDBaian? deposit aooodmts* 

^Itb efimt bom Kjlk April Hl33, tntoml an dally bfetaiiam 
bon Ba. 800 lo Ha. 1.00.000 wlU ba akcnnd a| i pv atat p« 
konnoi and on temt ovwt Ha 1^00,000 by^aptoJ^I arva&^ 
zaant No Inlacvit wUek doM nol oont to Ea, fi par kail- vaar. 
eUl be alkved* 

DEPOSltra.- 

BioalTkl bs looft (W tkavi pwbda ea *vtim WhLah may ke 
aeoadaLtiad on api^oadoo. 

loans, OVHRDBAFTS and OABS OBHDITS. 

Tks Haok granb aooommodatba on term# to ka amagad 
afalni appenod amnritlm, 

Tki Baidc nudartakta on btkalt ol fts Donstthiaiili tka aafe 
Ouitody Shant and Seoerldas and tkt e ollmtbn of dtridapda 
aod. Lnter!^ ikarma |; lb aln iiiid'«iak« tka aale and ponkoH of 
Go«wiunaal Papav and all daflaripbUioa of Sbok «t modecaia 
•kargH paiibulut ol wkkk may H learnt on app^atbOi , 

BAyTHOB BANK DEPOSITR ^ ' 

Dapotkf malted and rate at Intamt on Hatinp Bank aoeeunie' 
and Barings Bank dapoall Haonnb ku kaao redoaod at S| p« 
tnm Ut Nonmlw 1A9S. ‘ Buka on appUantbii. 

A. G. HBOUNDWATEB, 

Afl. G«ml Uanaflav. 


TUB SaNDlA STEAM NAVIGATION: 

COMP ANY, UM ITEO- 

Fortni^tly saillngB betwcea 
Bombay, Karaolu mnd Cilautta, 

Bitrma colling ot Galio Tutlcorii^ 

Cdombo ond oth« coast portiidar.COrn 
n^scording 10 demand. 

Fee Ffogfat and otha partiailari apply to— 

HAEKOTAM MORARlEB & Ok, 

Sedamk Hoost^ IL Sptott Ballard Eatat^ 

lO-lS-iS. Bombij, 
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[Jm. so 


the: bahk of India, ltd. . 

' S«pt«]nl>«(PtOOOJ 

tMOomima imn tn mum qoUpasiv urf 

TIOTlSBL 

HEAD OFHCBt 

OKieflAL BUILDINGS* BOH&AT. 

fBULLtON BXCHANGB. 

Shetk Memon St. 

BHMEDABAD. 

BANDKA. 

'Enfichcfl CALCUTTA* 

BARA BAZAJL CALCUTTiL 
POONA* 

BAJEOT. 

SDRAT, 

Capital Subeoibed tU 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up ^ 1,00,00,000 

Bmtre Iimd „ 1,00,00,000 

London Agents Tbs WestmlaBter Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS^ 

Intmat is allowed od didf bidaiioca from Bi. tOO to 
Bs, 1,00,000 @ 1% per anoiiiD. latent 00 fasUocea in 
obeA of B& 1,00,000 allowed ool^ bf apeeid aitangement;. 
Ho oedit will be ^vea in aocoanta for inteiQrt amonntinji 
to Issi duo lU, 0 per half feaa. 

FIRED DEFOSITA 

Deposita are leceiTed fixed for one |>ear or for ibol 
period at zntca of intereft wbicb can be aaceitiiiwil oo 
applicatjon. 

. " BaiKiig? Bank aceoonts opened on fanmraUe tsntis 
Bnki on Sf^catkm.' Tbe Batik acta aa Eaecntor and 
Wiutiee QD^ WUla and Settleiiaenli and Etndstakei 
TVnjtee buaiaes geneiaJlf* Rutea ma^ be obtained on 
sppUciliaia 

Tbia Bank gianti accotomodadon of teime to fas 
appfored eectiritf , 

IX>ANS* OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS 

The Bank imdeitalta on behalf of Ha Conebtoenli tbt 
vb oostodf ol Sbirea and Seenritiee and the ooUeedm qI 
diiidoid ahd intcrost tbareon. It ako onderlaket Ibe acala 
■zul paEcbaee oCGoaenuneat pMcr and all deecriptioaa of 
atock at moderate cAat^ca paAjculan of whidi map fao had 
cn applicab^ 

A* CL gray. 


YOU GAIN 

Much more than what you spend. 


TRY OUR WORLD RENOWNED 

Atank Nigrah Pills 

BnpeE One ,32 PUls* 

tfia LEADING TONIC OF IBE DAY. 

Tbey cuie consGpatian, brauifag et& 
Bor f uD Particuian ask for & copy of 

«Kain Shastra^ 

seol gratis and Post-free 

The Utanh IVigrah Pharmacy. 

janmagAT^Katlilawar. 

* Bombat Ofyqii^~EALBAD£V1 BDAIL 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK. LTD. 

HK4D OmOBi ap)&SML hA 

tffl 



Ijtrtel PODoalb 
li«rtct Aetata: 


Avperiaefl (DtatrtetAknw 


Sliavtaoe ( ■ 

Ahnedniia^ , ... 

BiitwattSI Tkaeai 

PatfAwr C m 

Kalyaa f „ 

Ak^ CPIatttPt 5helapar> 


YkmmcafS C^Matritd Attew* 
Dkblla {DUtriet WaeS 



.DianoTOBa 


filrDhiiDJta T.AfahK 
iLr I^InblWil Bamaldiiii, kt, 

Uadluiwjaa IX Tlwih«i.T, 

B* Q. Bariaym, Kai., 

0, F. Mvodabwu, Baf, 
a* Ef Dmdhu, 

BH4BB 

iFmny Paid) 

I PBFOSirSaudteADaTauaiiAi „ ^ 

axabMaptod. Bata, and oUur paTUseluo maf bS b«Mnat»4^ 


PvDiy.aiids, 

It. Baiadara, Sat, 
y.T. O.rae, Sm, 
a 0. Ba].b%tiadiir, Be|^ 
F. NL EOhlrnMbWhr. w^- 

aiAOwadhl, laqr*. 

Bu Sabadiif B. F. ~ 
y» If. Itahta, Sat* 


- Rta tAt4^ee 


B. gUBBSHT lOOOUWTfl an ^ _ . . 

Boel^ta and ladlvldiiala Intanrt le ailoiM oa tiJlf baLanaaa 
mS awaadiof Be. UN),00X 


B. SAYUtaa BdllK PSPOSITS _ , 
midatsl Fta*at]ih,ea mtolidDiA naQlfatj bala' 
ba ebtelDM bom Ih' “ " 


um maf 


e, t>rattoa»tHiiaddiddtatafataidaNimtawniaaltatHi li fata 
aewladaad oa aifllHUaq. 

i, Tbe Bant ttnanata Q1U7 taglatafiJ OtMntaaMtia SoaUM 
tbaBttnliar PHaldaD4j,oatii#nsaiflEiiaQa«ileB oi tba Iradstan,. 
- Bo»1u 7 Piaaldaoir 

fins at IwraafataS' 


Cbaytratlvt Sooiaa^ Bosibaj PiaalJauir. 

t. IdoPtuita ai« auditad twltalY bf a 
dawimtanta aod jiailr » l^kal 

QnaTiHlf ataaiau i u ta at lltianalal paaiataa aaa peaHaJtad la iiaa 
■* Bomba j QotanmtDt Oaaatta.*' 

VAIRDNTS la MXBTAt 

Manafliir Dktatota 

LIFE INSURANCE TEUSr FLAW 

^pHE outright pajmeot of the Ineuranoe 
money to tbe widmr or obEdroi iii 
one lump turn it B ■ greet mltUkB, To 
apply m leal left you would only aak ' 
yourself how your wife would Inrett euob 
& tani now without any help whatever ’ 
frotn you, Tbe wocnao baa been “Aif 
the Wife Bfid Mother * la ill^qulpped Kf 
aavest and safeguard fucuU desigiied to her 
family'a pfotecdoa Ibr many jreare. realpatiddr.COm 
Therefore take advantage ^ 

j OUR fNVESTMENT TRUST FLAW 

Fsrjitrthtr jpartimdan U ^ 

THE SECRETARV 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR ' 
i AMD . ' 

1 TRUSTEE COL, LTa 
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rXheaShahabad Cement Companv* Ltd. 

The Fii>eat Portland Cement ohtamable in India. In use on the Principal* 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important works. 


CHAR 



MINAR 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BBmSH. STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 
MtHlraa Pra^tilBii^y and Myaors H. f. H« fli» Nrztm'ft Oomlnlonv i Ttft saeoam 

BEST & CO., LTD., ALUDIN & SONS, I^AStUD KH0D4DAD & CO., 

MADVAS* SSCUNDESAeXJI'. Caup, POOffA. 

The Shahabad (dement Somnanv. Ltd. 

, “ BOMBAY HOUSE ” BOMBAY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

rUBLISlIED ONOE IN TWO MONTHS, 

. EdiUd Boluly \a tka iut^rasts oT tha Womaa af 
'ladiai by sa. K. ajLTTiEiAiii^i>aAir, u- a., Hvriitgtau 
Cbetpet, Madras. 

Ba* •- F. 

Stttffloripfioa (iaduding Fostaga). 

lulauid HMT fl S 0 
fi I, Fordga 4 0^ 

(SubscTihors iud CeDtijbatiaai argaally neadad). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Social, Economic, 
Political and Religious Problems* 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY PRlCESAJTHAS, 

Armusi JSi^teriplwn i Tnlattd^ Bt, 

Fffr^gn, IQi. Fa$t 

Subscriptioiia rod all otber Communicatkiiii 
ibpuld be addressed t<^ 

THE MANAGER, 

Th$ Guardian, 

HoaARTH Fsjiss^ Mount Hoad, 
MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

■ AMRUTANJAN realpatidar.com 

FOR THE CURE OF 

Cdd, Cough, Headaches, Ehemmtkm, SwetlEogs a^d aB oihor 
kinds of Aohts aod Puoa. 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY • & MADRAS. 
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THB3 INDIAN SeeiHL REFORMER. 

C Segno ta lS90w] 

Jl HOH-PARTY KOR-SECTARIAH EHGUSH WEEKLY 
Published Every Saturday, 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 

f 

STANDS FOR ALI^ROUND PROGRESS. 


Sobserlptlon Rates. 


Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post FreeX* 

SinslB copies of the ourrent month. If avallabl&j 
can be had at 2 annaSp current year 4 annaa and 
copies more than a year old 6 annas eaeh« exclusive 
of postag^a 

eontracl Rates lor HdverHsementB. 


Number oT 

rnsertions. 

1 

Inch 

3 

lochea. 

Colyuno, 

CoI^:niL 

1 

Cdumii. 

i 

. . : 


Ra. a. 

Rs. a* 

Rsl a. 

Rs, 

B* 

K& IL 

R& «• 

13 

IS 0 

23 0 

8S 0 

50 

0 

65 0 

isa 0 

29 

86 0 

29 0 

50 0 

95 

0 

183 0 

265 0 

B2 

S3 0 1 

56 0 

95 0 

ISG 

0 

255 a 

600 0 


Casual advertisements at As. 4 per line for the first iosertloa and Aa 3 per line bt 

fiucocedk^ itisertions. 

Advertisement chaises art strkrtJy payable half-yearly dr yearly in advance* 


Eor further particulars, please apply to:^ 

THE MANAGER. 


THE INDIAH SOCIAL REFORMER, 


KAMAKSHL HOUSE, BAH0RA, 

BOMBAY 20. 


FUaM by W R Munev, 

KKtajia hm tb. F&ifi 


Ohh^ fWia rnmmk Wm% Bostor, mM. Tnk 
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R^Qlmiered Nam 




INDIAN^SOCIAURErORMER: 

.... " PUBUSHED fiVERlt; SATUEDAy. ■; .■ /: j 

Annual Sutecriptlon (Inland) Rs/ 7-8-0 f Foreign) R?. lO-O-O:- j r ' 


Vol. XLIV. BOMpAyAf-SATURDAY, JANtTARY 27, 1984. 


No.' 22 


**l will u faarth u truth, 
^ vteu^„ 1 itiJJ not 


larth u truth, and a* itucainpramlftljig *m JiMtict ; i 
rttrcit » lingtf Iiich^y4nd 1 vrili in ■ 


i in will not will not 

WtLUAM Lloto GAUOsqn in the Zjberntfr, 


'Vit^ I^adhnt^l AdlfW- 
A OoolawVjti tA FailiuK 
Bmpwa* UAnobutn.^r 
protlDct. 

'lnd>J»P«o«a A«ram«qt« 

^ndD'EnnjMR UatrUg««- 
t^aoM <d kbfl Eartb^iiAkt. 
Tb« B*iw^ LfOliuii^' 

. ^b* Wmt* f *p«r Cuilt«nny, 


' COHTEMTS 


tbM t>liWWr, 

iJlaV Utaa. In . th* Wotli-* 

Til# ClikHi' HMTy 

Pkoip«sta cA Biiaiai Balatai. 

Ttib Bamowt Laotorw, , . 

TravaJ by Air. ^ 

Nowi ef thA W«tk- 


MOTES 

Mr# Addreii: — In his presidential 

.address to the National Social Conference held 
Jn Madras last month -Mr# G, IC Devadhar 
reviewed the past history of the Conference and 
^offered several valuable hints for the future of 
ihe movement! The results of the movement 
so far, have not fallen short of eipectatlons, 
'The old complaint that people Tvho preached 
reform did not pracfisa it, is no longer true* On 
“^the contfiry many people ho iyadays are practical 
■social reformera Witnout being interested, jn the 
movement. They may. not even like to be 
called social reformers, Their daughters remain 
unmarried upto a late, age, attend schools and 
colleges, even go to foreign countries for 
study, take part ^ in sports and ' disregard 
the caste restrictions which sat so heavily 
on their mothers and grandmothers. Still, 
the families remain orthodox Hindi^ Mr 
Devadhar was, therefore, not (juite correct 
in complaining^ of the neglect of social reform by 
educated Indians* The time when socS^ 
reform was practised as a matter of principle is 
passed It has become normal and a part of 
Hindu social life; We have already noticed Mr. 
Dcvadhar*s observant remark about the Anti- 
Untoiichability Movement with special reference 
to temple entry# He warned reformers against 
placing wfOng emphasis bn wrong principles, 
A right grasp of principles is what dlfFeren- 
^tiates purposive social reform from , aimless 
:soclal innovation. Social reform leaders have a 
double function: The engine has to pull up 
the social train when Its track lies uphill and act 
as a brake when it lies downhilL At the present 
time there is need for both the functions to 
^ exercised with prudence and caution, 

* i Conlesslon of Failure The Government of 
, Bengal miikes a noteworthy confession of the 
failure of its measures so far adopted to ^pe 
with lerrorism in the {vovince# It is brtn|^ng 
^in uBillto pake tlie existing temporary l?iw 
permanent and in the statement of objects and r^* 
;sons.we learn that in the opinion of Government 


teirorist ' conspiracy has unfortutiately gpn^ 
past. the stage when it can be regarded' as an 
ephemeral movements In other words the evil 
from being an epidemic has become endemic. 

The Government of Bengal neverthele^ per^ 
sjsts In its faith in the policy, exemplified in ^e 
orders of the District Magistrate of Chittagong 
which we print in our news columns* Comment^ 

Ing on these orders S^mant 9J ^Indim 

makes the following apt 
*Tn attempting to furnish a misoit dure for; the 
orders jat a representative meeting held at 
Qiittagong the n^t day aft^ fheir issue/ the 
District M^istrate was constrained to admitthaf 
the actual number of terrorists was perhaps very 
small. His fear (however) was that "'they. /were 
being assisted by large numbers of people; We 
d<j not know how far the fear ; ia wdl grounded 
But even assuming It to be not lacking in fpundar 
Jioji, it would be' difficult to justify; ^ such cxcep*- 
tlonally severe restrictions upon the freedom of 
movement of a large secdon, of the population. 

Rounding up terrorists and . controlling theli’ 
nefarious activities are matters to which no 
reasonable objection caii^ be taken by anybody; 
but to i^sue exasperatlngly vexatious order^ 
of the kind referred to is really to, carry matters 
too far. . It serves to penslise large numbers of 
inriocent and law-abiding people for the rriisdeeds 
of a very small- number of the mtschievously- 
incllaed variety# This must be avoided at all 
costs* We cannot persuade ourselves that this 
very necessary precaution is observed in con*' 
nection with these orders, f n their ruthless 
war on terrorism, the authorities must see to it 
that their measures j so far as their rigour ia 
oorjceraed, do not exceed the strict needs of the 
situation. For if they did, their execution, while 
removing one evil, would create another, not 
less serious by any means^ by .adding to the 
existing volume of political discontent” 

Etnperor ol Mmchiirla The idea of cr^arihgati dar.com 
an Smperor of Manchuria snd the restoration 
of the deposed boy-Emperof of China to the 
office^ are events of far>reachlng slgnlScance. 

The Emperor of Manchuria has the great 
advantage of beii^. a Manchu himself. He 
comes of a long race of Hmperois and as sudi 
is auro to evoke the loyalty and patriotism of 
his subjects. The revolutionary leat^ of 
China made a great mistake in dep^Ing the 
Emperor a^id discarding the Imperial offioew 
The Chinese people have not Uken kindly to 
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the Rcpul^^ic aod lost groumf 
under' the oew-Cauglcd causdtudoa. It ts quite 
fAfi^le that now -that the Imperial digdt^ has 
been restored in (he old Chioe^ Frovmce* 
Chinr itsdf may be drawn towanlj le-ttnkia 
wMi* Mao^ufia and dial the ancient Empire 
may be revived and may become, the means of 
ODnferring unity and the strength which comes 
.of unity oo our north-eastero neighbour* The 
Japanese have acted with wisdcmt and dccumspeo- 
tion lit their policy in Manchiaria, whatever 
one may think of the methods by which they 
acquired eontrol ol Its aSairu. 

Andhra FToviiice : — The cf3r of “Andhra for 
the Aodhras” whidt was strident aome years 
ago hod not been much heard of siiKe the 
mtioductiofi of the Moiitagu<Che1m3ford Re^ 
formsi Ad ezpl^iation that has been suggested^ 
is that the Madras Ministers under the refonns 
have been mostly Andhras and the grievance 
of the Telugu^speakitig populatbn that Its 
Interests suffered owing to being tnduded tn the 
Madras Presidency, has thus been found to be 
untenable. We are surprised that the Northern 
Circam* Indian Chrisrian Conference which met 
^ Guntur on the 20tb January raked up this 
old demand in a resr^utioo advocaring the 
consrituticM’of the Telugu-speaking ' districts 
into a separ^ Andhra Province stmultaneously 
with the inauguration of the future constitution^ 
rEfortn^ The only ezplaoation for this desire on 
the part of Andhra Indian Christians, would seem 
to be that the large majority of Indian Christians 
are in the Tamil districts and the Telugu 
Chri^ns expect to fare better as regaids 
lepresentation in the legislature and other 
bodies if Andhra was made a separate Fcovince; 
Mr, C S, Eanga Iyer, who sits for an Upper 
laiiz constituency in the Le^stadve Assembly, 
has given notice of a motioa to moke Malab^ 
a sepaiate province* 

Indo-Japanesa Agreemstif i^We welcomed the 
announcement that negotiations between India 
and Japan regarding their futura trade relations 
would be conducted in thb country by repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments osststei by 
non-ci^^ advisers The negotiations are now 
completed and the agreemeot is ready for 
signature. It seen^ that it has to be signed by 
Secretoiy of State in London and not by 
the Government of India. Mr. B, Das rabed 
the question in the l^giriadve Assembly, point- 
iog out that Indian representatives had signed 
the Treaty of Vcisaillea. Sir Joseph Bhore 
who negotiated the treaty, on behalf of the 
Government in India, thought that it was 
not worth while contesting this point when 
the terms of the new Agr^ment would be 
those settled between Indian and Jaranese 
icpresenUrives in this country. He told 
Mr- Das that he was straining after a shadow 
when we already have the substance in our 
This argument cuts both ways. Why 
should the ' Brirish Goveftunent be bo very 
plmctilious dJiHit the shadow when they have 
*teft the substance in the bands of the Indian 


tJws'tr ■] 

I 


CovenuD^t f Whox was then to premt their 
riving pleuipotentiaiy powere to Sir Jose|di . 
Bhoie as the Japans Government did ' 
Vlscaunt Samda? The Mint is one of ' 
Mustitutloaol importance and Mr. Das did well 
in raising it in the AssecDbly* 
tadn-Earopcan Mtrrtl^ ^The Ifabnatia 
published last week an article by Misa Ethel ‘ 
5heppar4 ^ Lahore, qa intermamages between J 
Indian men and European women. Although] 
she tries to be fair to the Indian husband, the ( 
impression conveyed by her cbiervations laj 
that the great majority of such marriages are- 
and are bound to be unhappy, and thad, on^ 
account of the faidta and failures of the- 
hu^nd* On the first point ahe was promptly 
contradicted by Hus^ Malik, alao cif , 
Lahore, who, while admitting that there were 
a few cases where such marriages had) 
actually ended In tragedy, pointed out 
that in Lahore there w^re a ^X)d 'many 
families with European daughten-in-Iavr 
without any tragic resulESi llie problem 
nowadays has tost much of Its complexity ai^. 
European gids who moiry Indians are ofteq, 
jndeea, more nattonallst than their husbands. 
Miss Shep^pord's suggestion that English 
many Indian students out of pity for meir^ 
loneliness, Is out of date. Moreover, of late- 
Indians who married European wives have^ 
found them in the Conti neiiL J | 

Causes ot the Eartliqiiils :^The Director ofl! 
the GeoIc>gica[ Survey of India hoi addressed al 
letter to the press asking for full descriptions of 
the earthquake shock of 15th January frenur | 
observers with a view to assist in the compitiu - ’ 
lion to enable its cause to be better understood.. 
There are current at present three distinct typeS' 
of explanations of the causes of the earthquake— 
the theologk^ the geolc^cal and astronomicaL 
liie latest to advance th^c thwloglcal explana- 
tion is Mahatma Gandhi who Speaking' 
at a moss meetJug at Ticuievely referred 
to the calamity '*as a chastisement sent, 
by God for our sins." The geological vievr 
finds expression in the theory that^ there U a 
fault in the cf ust of the earth in area of' 
Ranfganj. The aatronomlool viewpolot 
claims two schools among ita adherents, 
first traces the cause of Hie earthquake to tbe^ 
joidtapositioii of the seven planets whilst the'' 
second truces, it to the appearance of a atari 
which was seen by ^wnpore inhobltanta ati 
2 o'clock in broad daylight on the L5th Januafyal 
It would be wrong to condude from this thm 
the three different explanation* of the earthquok^ 
are irrecoodliahle with each other. | 

The Barrowi Lectsrei :^Dr. Sbollef Mathew* 
cf Chicago is here m Bombay dcHvarii^ thei 
eighth series of Borrows Leduiesu la hu 
3 $hesses, three of which we print this week, 
Dr. Mathews has broken fresh gtouod* Di^ 
h^bews and Mrs, Mathews who has accota* 
pained her hushand, have made many friend* 
in Bombay where (hey have received a 
eofdlal welcome. 
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THE WHITE PAPER . CONTROVERSY. 

X^The scheme of oosstltutiorial reform ctitliaed 
k in the While Paper and urplained and elahcfated 
\ by the Secretary of Slate for Iixlia before the 
Voint Parliamefitary Commiltee; has evoked a 
l^ety of comments. Sir UnwHayat Khaiv 
a\neinber of the India Council In London^ 
aitived by the Air Mail at Karachi last Saturday.. 
He told a Press representative, as his personal 
opinion, that the money which has been spent 
on the Reforms would have been better spent 
had the Government granted a remission in 
revenue to feed the starving millions of poor 
India* Jl would also have incidentally beo^ted 
big landlords like Sir Umar himBelfp but that 
consideration, of course, was not ^nsciously 
present to hb mind in^ forming his cpinioup 
Since, howevefi some reforms seemed to be inevU 
table he stressed the importance of Second Cham- 
bers in every province; otherwiae, he thought, 
there would be great danger from hot-headed, 
young enthusiasts, doing certain acts in the 
absence of more mature poUticians." Sir Umar 
explained that the Second Chamber was needed 
Chiefly In the interests of Government, « The 
responsibility (for the certain acts of hot-headed 
young enthusiasts), ^ he said, ** will be on the 
shouMemof the Government which would become 
fnore and more unpr^lar. But if there were two 
chambers, then the Govetnor^s duty will become 
easier,'^ Sir Umar is a fair representative of 
the landlord classes in the Punjab and elsewhere. 


In the South Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswaml 
Mudaliar, who is one of the ablest of indlaa 
politica] leaders, defended with some warmth the 
white Paper scheme against the severe criticbm 
to which it was subjected in a recent speech^ by 
the Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri. But he approve* 
ed of the amendments suggested in the memo- 
randum of the British Indian delegation and 
thought that a useful purpose would be served 
^ supporting it at the proposed AU Parties 
Conference. Mr. Sasiii In his address had shown 


that the scheme of the White Paper as 
amplified in Sir Samuel Hoare’s evidence before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee, was a 
complete travesty of what India had been led 
to expect by authoritative declarations of the 
Prime Minister and Lord Irwin as Viceroy of 
IndiSi But he did not believe in non-co-opermtiaii, 
and urged that every effort should be made 
to get the scheme improved and, when finally 
pissed into taW, that it should be utilised to push 
fonvard the cause of self-government We are 
surprised to see that the Bmbay CMr^ticU takes 
hlr. Saslri to task for siylng what Mr, Brelvr 
in a long signed article ' in thd not 

long ago declared, should be the policy of the 
National Congte^ itself ! What la sauce for the 
epngresa swan Xa evidently not sauce for the 
Liberal E?ander, . * ^ 


^ Sir Had Singh Gout, speaking at Nagpur, 
i^k the same line as Me. Sastd., He said 
no one In India wani^ the White Paper scheme 
but he feared it would be pamed in perhaps 
an even leas acceptable form ; in which case be 
said that It should be worked for all it was worthp 
without rel^ng our eSexts to make it more 
satisfactory, Indian delegate to the .Round 
Table Conference and the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee have, generally taken the same vie 
Frominefit Congressmen are divided in their opn 
nion of what the proper thing to do b in relation 
to the scheme. None of them b in favour of 
the scheme but while one section would have 
nothing to do with it and would presumably 
boycott the kgblatures if it Is passed, another 
would on no account resort to thism^od but 
would, like the Constitutionalists but only more 
vehementiyt work to accelerate the advent of full 
selfgovemraent, T^e extreme Congress view of 
boycotting the .White Paper is thus not shared by 
ar^ considerable section of articulate oplnioa 
among tha politically nunded classes. It has* 
therefore, b^n thought tiiat a Conference of all 
Parties should meet and consider what essential 
changes should be mkie in the White Paper’ 
s^cme in order that the introduction of the new 
Constitution may bring pe^ and prosperity 
to the country. . 

The mere idea has thrown soma pro- 
minent publicists' into a rage. They seem 
to think that the right to call such conferences 
belongs by prescription to themselves, and that 
tt is Intolerable presumption for any one else to' 
do so. This, of course, Is an unten^le position. 

The Congress would have been the best 
agency to convene such a conference. But; 
for reasons, obvious or obscure, it is not able 
to do 30 now, and, therefore some otiier body^ 
has to do it. The work cannot wait. The letter 
of invitation to the AH Parties Conference has 
been issued to repre^nUtive people irrespec- 
tive of party, and is very wide in scopes Its 
wording regarding tha Communat Award 
and the scxalled “sanctions'', has led to 
some criticism. What la meant Is obviously 
not toat these two questions are not of conse- 
quence, For the sake of convenience it is 
necessary to concentrate first on improvements 
in the White Pap^, The Conference will 
evidently be free to asnslder any suggestions^ 
however far-reaching in this direction, Amo^ 
others, we trust that it will have the opportunity 
of formulatit^ a considered recom^ndation 
oathe question whether British India should 
enter the Federation as a unitary government or ^r.com 
as a qonglomemte of separate provinces. Another 
conference may be convent to deal with the 
two questions, when it becomes necessary to do 
so,. By too way. it should be remembered that , 
the Communal Award embodies the Poona 
Pact and those who approved the Pact -tadtiy. 
accepted the former ns amended by iL hAs for 
♦‘sanction^, it Is too early to talk of them. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE DISASI^ 

- iIm of 

|Ktw7 UthfimbeenooiiilDg;wiiJlif£TC«|t^iiooittacf 
flwrtngflM^eek^ Thtf mrm hu 

IIN imrn pravio^i 

Monet^.r Uw£fatp}$t «od Divbluiii^ lo«M 
dttthroU do gifid wkl| JKCuwf. Tlii 

Ismkdow^ io lu^ lunhef mhaiwt 

pic difficulties, Hjo Gowoor of Bltuu- «nd Orrbs, 
tiovever, 10 sraxnt tpee<^ conveyed tiislmpre^ 
Ifati Ibo numto «f (testhi in tlie wMe ptDvbioo 
« euEd t« rottgUf four tbootsad Repijrinr Mf m 
questUD in tbo AsoeasUy Sir Honj ioSonned 
tibe membvt on W^dfietdaj thii ia ebrot priiH 
oipallf lowtkB balf brick bouics bceo 

fisducM to mloi nnd are damaged b^ond fqp«in» 
la tbe villagei deKtuctlon of bouse property hai 
been less. Tbe Railway setdements uid worfc^ 
shop* nt lamotpur have been eerioutly donuged 
ooa ratoDiCitMi work ;then; It Is esiimattc^ srih 

omptint to over rup^ £lty Ukbv ^otb Ckitfero* 
ment and lOQal- bodies lioye ,euJfierad ^beavy Joes 
owiog IP tbe diatruetioai o/ public buildings ss 
well as through the damage to roods snd bilges* 
It bas ttPt been possible to form so sdeqtiste 
ides of the {oeiiR sgiiotiltiumt lands but the most 
Bedooi blow c# oultivatori oomes from the dls- 
tnictkni of the sugar ^etpripL As for the standing 
opips, Ipw-Jyiog lands have: ■ufficced to a greater^ 
extent Semsl of tbs offiseted towns were isolated 
from the outside worldj Purbhaogs, ao<»fdlog to 
Mr, K, P. Jayatwa] of Patna was *a solitary prisoci ci19 
thearriToloftfae plane tent iromCalotitta by the Mabor 
raja of Durbhin^ on tbs third day. The State bnd 
G^ernmeDt hospitals b that Cowd oolUpKd resul- 
ting In the death of their Indoor padeuts snd tbs 
Maharaja's palace was reduced to on unrsoognlsabte^ 
beapi'^ A laicknow professor who bod seat hli 
frmily to Muaaffiupur, went there bWf*^f xm rmiv*' 
big DP reply to hip. wgsut oommimicaiioni and 
reCunted wuh bit dai^ter, the only Sundviog 
member of bis family, Tbroe-fourths of Musaff^ar^ 
pur has been wreol^ and ft is reported that thi 
dead in thpt city Numbered about a thousand. 
Almost tbe entlro population is living now^ in the 
open ail* or In teaU4^ 


tewdcifthe river had risen again and b apeW from 
banktebanb Tb| jGutWuut lesumed its kiter- 
nipted Oow, The phflwwwm 4«sorib«d above 
must have been witnessed by aaiMcnu bdteidiiaihi 

paitfeulorly m View of the teoC that the t i tHsiunji 
oNcrVbd « ftBtete of batlM at Uw sims^ki 

OOeWTCDOIL 

ReTief woik undertaken bi the itriksn imas 
with proaiptbad^ On tbe IStb Instant the Vberoj 
ippeaM for tends te leliest tbs diatiMed popuUtido 
and on tbe ilsd tbs Govmsr of fiihar sad Oriste 
also iipened 4 liickd for thareluf of suSefcrsten tiw 
earthquake at s public meeUng in Pst na over whk^ 
be pretMed. &bu ^ajendte' fHst^ ^e Patn* 
Cwigress leader, had also appealed East week fiw 
money sa well as matenals for ^kvLng the dlstres^ 
people of Elbar, Prompt and generoui public rm pus s 
baa been focthooming hem all parts of the ootmtiy 
The Mayor of Bombay and CalouRa eallsd oitiaw$^ 
meednp iq both cities and Itmds have been open^ 
The bavoo caused by tbe ^ earthquake of Janitarf 
bai beep as dhostrouam Nepal aa ki Bihar, Jvo di 
tbs daughter! of His Maje^ the Klog of Nepal 
and a grand-daughter of tbe Mme MinUter perished, 
Old bisbode mofiuments have been destroyed and 
heavy damage baa beco done to KhatmaAdiii 
Patan sad EhoCgsob f^ndit Matavlya has wired to 
the King of oourviying tbe sympathy of thi 

Indian peopte nnd taking if any help might p 9 
rendered &^oni India, 

Cblna bis also luSued ftom earthquake sbooka<4 
vaiying Intensity during tbe last wedci Tbe 
last shock was recorded on the S5th Initant 
An earthquake, laitlnf two to three minute% waj 
expeneaoed In the provinces of Sfaanei and SmfaA\ 
A number of butldings in the Wiaban dlatrtot Irr 
south Suiyan coUmpi^ and several soldien and 
dviliona sro reported to have been buriod under tho 
debrii. Pour thousand people have been randered 
bomeleat, and huedredi cm homee have been damaged 
by the oversowing of tbeYdIow River on the bor&u 
of the fstovinoei te Honan and ChtblL Tbree thouao^ 
rotege^ have been rescued boni roofa and the 
topsoftreesL Only ten are reported to have beta 
drowned, but a major eatastro^e Ji foared as the 
river continues to rite. 


Tbe JUrHCi ^ litjis which has ^displayed commend* 
adsle enterprise in-' presenting the latest Eidonmtlon 
r^andlng the disaster to Its teaderUf reported 
£a its isaua of June SOth s. strange pheruanenoa 
npiloed by aq eyc-witoe»s Fates, whore **tho 
waters ot the Guilds iubside<b as by Che magio 
into the sands/' Tas observe narrates that tbere 
was a dull roar foTtowed by a hissing noise and whhin 
a tewsecoods the bed of the rivtr was laid compTetelj 
dry. •OppcMite to where 1 stood/' he writes^ ^here 
had been an Utand of sand iatbscmddte of tbe stream 
wteh a naiTOW passage on the wear side of the water 
aod a broader stieaiD beyond oq vhiob steamer 4iul 
boats plied, .3ooa after the shock the island became, 
joU^ to the inainland and several boats apd river 
steamers ware stranded oo wfaot had been a narrow 
passage. A^htimbet of bathefw were left half sunk' 
into the aac»d by tbe terod <4 tbe receding watered 
For tbe space or five miotiGeir the river bed. was 'dry^ 
Xbui as suddenly as it bad vsnlsbed. before 
laaw tbe Ganges dj^psar again ipoudng up .from 
tbq sand wUh ooDowabfo i<ac^ Grat cracks 
and fiuurc^ socue of them feet |of^ aivd 

several feet wide, afpcaied at htegular diaUncel 
and feom Iberu eohmms of watte- shot vptos bei^ 
of Ape cW sta fost tPiCb tend buratiw noise, iW 
lonsIfisBww iVpeascd where the sHand foad beea^ 
andaaikswirFwci kmjdibp MndtkfiW.Mi 
thrown out mod Mown pwaj. In a lew seoooda the 


Pandit Jawliawiai on Wotaoti'a Edoeaa 
tlon In the ocorae of su oddreae to the Mudaut* d 
Allahabad Mahlla Ti4y*t^ no Januinr Soth Pandit 
Jawboiiol oaid; It U aoeiaaifina# mid, and I befjov* th« 
Yidyapitha itaailf lays otcom on iliJs, choc wonwiya Wkica- 
(ioB ahoutd ba ioiiiethiug opoit Item that «f mania. It 
should train hor for houmhold dultaa and for th* wldsb^ 
proetoad profnlon of mrrii^ I mni afraid 1 am unable 
to ogrea to this timitad and^joaatdad view of woowb'S 
sdocoikm. I am cosriocad that woman ohould b« ftvtw 
tJia beat of sdueation in arwy dMitmeoi cT humoa sd^ 
viiy and bo trained to pky on aOktiva part in aUprofos^ 
wool and ^horee. Is pritlcutar, the habit of fooUnf 
upon irecriago ae a profomfon almoot and as ths eola so<^ 
noaac aefi^ fov woman will tiava to go Nfori 
wsman can bar# any fraedODL 
. Brltlsb SobOolbOFS" Vlalg a-*Twaeity Brfdsli 
acboolboys arriTod in ^cwKMyaw lha Uth iaiwy |a 
oonneotion ahth tha Eoipira School toir# Thapwposn dr.COm 
of tha tote is Dwi&lj wfiirartnnsL Kr, RCkA,i 
Uaster of Engby, DEracter of tha tour, said I "Wahopa 
to aes ctw In di an pao|iis and DSka friands with than 
Wahavahaaid of ths mdidoDW hoapitafoy LaAoa^ 
and want to meet Ibam and stohonee Ideaa/* 

TAw imim Lord g w U Cs E P s oS h hre noctoad 

■rflhanoBagogarioD FlreewS iothte of land 

Irwfn, aa-Vicaray <g tefia . Es was a Mmt g tAfmaw 
43r AeChutehaf Englaadand ha woricad SMiDg for 
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ASIAS FLACE in the WORtiys 
OVILIZAIION^I 

realfC®^ Jabez T. Sui«>e»lakd,) 
iWbftCiaAjU? ' . ' 

We alt know that In area ft te the lar^t 
»>]itioent of the world. It is about twice the aize 
af North America, and about five timet that of 
Europe. 

Bat its ii*e is not its chief fmportance. 

It ft not only by far the largest continent and 
probably the oldest; but m the world's whole career, 
vhole hlttofy, it Is untjuett con ably the most 
mportant. It has been very fittingly called the 
kVorld'a Mother ContinenL 
That It a good name, Asia la the mother of most 
if the world'* ra^s (of all the most impartan?); the 
nother of all the world’s most important languages\ 
^ all the world’s most important retigiimSt Including 
nir own. Even those religion* that have spread 
uid attained their great careers in other continents— 
it Mohommedanisni in Africa, and Judaism and 
md Christianity In Europe and Afnerica — even thitss 
md their birth fn Asia, 

Asia was the creator and therefore' the mother of 
he earliest naEJonSi of most industries, of moat of t2ie 
Lrt*, of nearly all the sciences, of commerce on a 
arge scale:, ^nd tea, of the world's most 

mpoi^nt civilizations. Europe 1* Asia's daughter. 
Lmerioa — civil izcd America — is Europe’s daughter, 
ind therefore may very properly be called Asia’* 
prand'daugbter. 

Let u* lock a tittle further at Asia, to see what she 
tat done for clvitizacion— for the world’s higher life. 
If I were to ask, ’What is the moat important 
:iVention In the whole history of man’s incellectual 
ife, 1 would probably bo answered, The ^phabet, 
The alphabet came from Asi^ 

If I were to Inquire for the Invention second in 
mportance in the whole history of civilization — at 
^t of Western eivilizatiofl^I should most likely be 
cinted td the Arabic numerals and the system of 
lecimal notation. Theoe too came from Asia. We 
laU them Arabic numerals ; really they are Indian— 
he Arab* obtained them from India, But whichever 
ountry gave them to the world, they came from 
isio. To be lurCp without an alphabet — a phonetic 
Jphabet— there con be written language^ but it is 
lOtw, Gcwieldy t cumbersome^ very Imperfect & loOt 
here can bo mathematical operations and oalcula- 
!on* \ but they are very crude and limited. Without 
bese numerals there could be no logarithmic tables ; 
nd Indeed on these numerals all modern mathemati- 
a1 flcieno^ are baaed. Nor I* this all. Since the 
thyaioal adence* ore based ao largely on tnathema^ 
loi, of course the absence of these numerals and 
he system of notation connected with them, would 
neon also the impossibility of a large port of our 
ihysiool Boienoes, 

The foundations of astronomy were laid In Asia, 
The mariner’s compass, making possible the navi- 
;Hticn of wide oceans, came from Chino. 

Gunpowder was invented In some oriental land, 
probably Chino, 

Frindngwas an invention of incalculable impor- 
once. Wo generally of pintingwich movable 
ype os German in its ori^, and we ascribe its 
nventlon to Gvtenberg, But we now krW that 
ttcA printing was done in Ckina thr^ hundred and 
3fty years before Gutenberg’s day, and in BabylDoia 
still 

What could our modem world do w^ut paper F 
Ibe world Is Indebted to China for paper. 


China gave lu i|ilk and porceloiiL 

Our popular ^k-lqrE. and Pur fouy tales fold to 
cDitdren m all parts of Christendomw have come in 
large port from the East, from Arabia, F^ia 
ondlEidio^ 

To Asia, to the Mohammedan pe^mle of Asia, we 
are bdebtsd for such instromenta of pleasure and 
paatioH^ as chess, checker* and cord*. 

Ancient Babylonia gave us our week of seven days 
and our Sabbath, or Sunday, our religious and 
rest day. 

Our Rioraf codes come from Asia— ^ur Ten Com- 
mandment* from Palestine, back of which and much 
earlier we find the o<^e of Hammurabi, of 
Mesopotamia. 

. The Golden Rule Is Asiatic in origin. We g^ It 
from Jesus; but Other forms of it come from other 
great religious teachers of Asia earlier in time 
than JesuR, 

I have said that our own religions, Christianicy 
and Judaism, come from Asia, When we are temped 
to look down upon Asia and Asiatic peoples^ It will 
do a little to take away our senseless arrogance and 
our groundless race pride if we call to mind fhat 
Moses, Isaiah, David, Solomon and the other gjeat 
characters of the Old Testament^ and Paul and Jesus 
of the New Testament were Asiatics, 

Our Bible com^ from Ask* Neither Europe nor 
America has produced any religion that ho* endur^ 
nor any sacred book ; nor any great religious prophet 
or teacher that the world place* even in the same 
category with those of Asia, 

Until recent time, nearly all the important litera- 
tures of the world have been created in Asia, China 
has a vast literature^ Persia has a literature not only 
eatensive but rich In genius, Arabia a literature 
hardly less notable, 

India, in addition to its extensive and fast-growing 
modern literature, ha* a literature in the ancient 
Sanskrit more extensive Chau the combined extant 
literature of Greece and Rome, Embraced in that 
literature are phifosophlcal works that take rank 
beside the writing* of the greatest philosophers of 
ancient Greece or modern Germany; epic poems that 
take their place among the five or six latest in the 
world ; dramas that are harldy excelled by those of 
Sbakespeare (for example, those of Kalidos), ^ 
vast amount of lyric poetry which ranks among the 
finest ever written by 'man. Is there a greater poet 
in the world to-day than Rabindranath Tagore ? 

We look down upon China and the Chinese, ’We 
find persons On every side who seem to have formed 
their judgment of the people of China from the 
laundrymen that we have in cue cities. It would be 
a* correct to form our estimate of the people of 
England from the charwomen or the street-sweepers 
of London. Not but that our Chinese laundrymen 
are generally most law-abiding, trustworthy and 
foithfrd persons, and worthy of our respect ; but wo 
shall do Injustice to China if we do not bear 
fn mind that as to education, social standing 
and cult ure^ these men represent generaily not th« iHar /-nm 
highest class, or the miadle class, but the lowest 
class of the people. 

For many years, large number* of students have 
coming from ^ Orient, particularly Bom 
Oiino, Japan and India, to our western universities 
for study. How do they compaie in intellectuaJ 
ability, !ci culture and in moral ebaroeter with our 
own students F I have taken pains to make 
extensive investigations In universicics where 
these Oriental starts have bccrii and are^ most 
numerous; and with hardly so exceptioa 1 have 
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fouDd the profcsiM wha have |ia4 mc»^ to ,ck> 
ifitb ^esLiffinf uncquiVDcablr tha^ M 

A vliDl^ taiej are ooc Inicriorj ifaat their be^t knca 
arc quite the eqeali oft eur besq that their average 
mta are^ » br^t as tnzre] that ae m rule tbef 
work bardef^ and have among them far fewer 
loafere " end ihirhere^ that ia ohanctov otiltwei 
re fine me n t and moral quatitiae they rank well ^ 
toDur average Amerima ■ etaadarda and are nfh^ 
4i8eioot]j thwtupedori^ 

At a recent mat banquet in the InterciaticMa] 
Hou»e> New Yorfc^ the question arose for dbousstOQ 
,a£Kl , an expreasloo of Judgment i Wbo are the fwo 
men tonday most widely known and honoured in all 
the world? The chairman of the oocasioo, a 
professor in Gilumbia Universitj, expressed the 
belie! that there are two such mecii who are they? 
Are they American F Not many anavreied, PYes.^ 
Are they Engitshtnea ? Most doubted- Art they 
French, or Gennarii or Europeans of any natioof 
Few felt sure that they could answer in thA 
affiimathreb When the chaiiman asked i Are tncy 
Tigorci the distingtiTshed poet of India, and 
Mahatma Gandhi Tndia's gr^t politioal leader and 
saint f the , reply In the afiLrmatlve was almost 
unanimoaa- 

What Eurc»pean or wbat American of our gene- 
ration ranks higher ai a heroj a statcsmani 
and a nation-builder than Sun Vat Scni the 
bunder of the Chinese Republic 7 A lew years ago, 
in the last days of the Empire^ a great Chinese 
atatesroan. U Hung Change had a remarkable 
carter, which attract^ the attendon of the world. 
General Granv In his tour arauud the world 
(after the close of his Fresidentifd term)^ visited 
CUna, and was greatly impressed by him. 1 rememp 
ber that on General Grant's return to Amertoa, be 
declared in a public statement that, in bis judgmenh 
Li Hung Chang was not Inferior as a stateamaa to 
GLadstono of England or Bismarck of Germany. I 
remember something still farther back. One of the 
most eminent and most importmit early ambassadors, 
or rather miniitem. that the United States ever sent 
to China, was the Honorable Anson Burlingame* 
He was there long, and became more thoroughly 
acquainted with China, and the real Chinese people, 
and China's civllizadon, than any one before him had 
ever done. 1 leccHeot that when be came homc^ he 
told us, that while we tn Ameriea had one Ralph 
Waldo Haierson, China had a thousand. 

In China, both the scholar and the magistrate have 
always ranked socially higher than the soldier, and 
do so stitl, except in those circles which have come 
most under the influence of Euroj^ns, 
shows the higher civilization? Which shows the 
higher civilization, China or wa who place the^ soldier 
above the most emlneot scholar or eaucator 7 

Sir Robert HaiX the disdnguiahed Englishman 
who for more than forty years was the Inipector 
General ai^ Director of the Chinese Imperial Cus^ 
toms Service, and who knew China as no Enghshman 
had ever dor^ before, said at the close orbis long 
caieer there : "The people of China are among the 
most remarkable in the worldl They are inCeliigen^ 
industnou^ economical : they can learn anything 
and do anything | they are puoctili^sty polite ) they 
worship taknt) they believe In right ao firmly 
that they scorn to think ‘that It does 
requlie to be supported or eoferced by might} 
they ddi^t in literature and everywhere they have 
their literary clubs and coterie for learning and 
discussing each other's essays and verses} they 
possess and practice an adm^fcsyateoi of ethics, 
and they aie gencroua, chariubie, and fond of good 
yrorksfi tbe^ nev^ foigpt ^ ^voqr, they 


rotun Jof fuiy Modnes^ an^ though they kriow 
maner snll' buy pcrvinei a must be mora than 
wealthy bo wla publio es teon ai^ tespeett they art 
practioai teachable, and wonderfully girted with 
ooenmoa aeose; they are excellent aitnin^ ^ rttlahle 
workmeo, and bon^ and bononbls to a degree that 
everyone acknowledgea and admiies b thtir ooaamerw 
oial dmlingiii and In no other country that is or was 
has the commandment 'Honor thy father and thy 
mother' been so religiously obeyed, or to fu% aod 
arithout exeepflon given e^t to^ at In Cbtna,* ' 
The educated Chinaman travelling In Eurofw or 
Amerioa (and the same is true of the ^ucated Hindu) 
is atru^ with the crudeneas of mannefs and want 
of poliienesi of the people, as compared with the 
people of hh own country. EspeoUtt j Is he Impressed 
with the widespread lack of respect shown by ohiklteti 
to parents and by the young to those who art 
older i^n themselves. 


Turn from China to India. The first time 1 vliUed 
Bambay, 1 went out a few mfles to lee the wond^fiif 
Elephaoca Caves, filled with atatues and the most 
elaborate aculptures, out out of the solid rocks. ' t 
found many of these statues broken and many of the 
finest carvings doficed In the moat declarable 
manner, and mqulied whal was the causa. In reply, 
1 was told that when the Portuguese earn* to tndU 
and took posses tion o! tbit port of the county, finding 
that these eaves contalnM itatuei of Hindu cod% 
they brought cannon to the entranoe end fired tO' 
destroy the statues, as an expression of their hatred 
of idolatry. Who showed tiu higher civil izstlon, thfl 
Indian artists who created these fine sculptures, o| 
the PoftugutM who In their reUgloui fanatlolaoi ana 
vandalism sought to deetroy them 1 Lord Curson^ m 
Viceroy of Ind^ took ocoaaiod several times dunng 
hia Vioeregat term and hter to tell thsEngliih l^pola 
that they are quite mistaken if ever they think 
India otherwise than as a land of high and ancient 
clvilizaiSon and culture, and io remind them that thd 
Indian people had given to the world profound pbH 
losophin and rioblo literature and art while yet th« 
inhabitants of the British islands were 
savages running wild la the woods, 

THE MIDDLE CLOSES HEAVY DEBTS. 

(By Ossa^ 


Why not a Clvie Bank to alleviate the finsnola] 
distress o! the middle classes, run oa lines similar tq 
those on which Rural Banks are nm for the benefll 
oftheryota? Most efibrte to assist the indebcea 
concentrate on the rural areas } in India thle Ifi 
natural, perhaps Inevitable^ for the peaaantiy form fl 
very big majority of the populatioii and ar^ generally 
sp^og, the most heavily in debt In proportloa tq 
thdr resources. Hence the many and for from ■ ili»j 
successful efforts, both private and Governoicntal,, to 
alleviate rural distress by means of Co^^ativi 
Soctetki, Banks, and simlUr institutions, which lend 
Out tumt varying from twenty to twen^ thousand 
rupees at low' mtereat (about 9 % today) fer long 
periods on the security of land, bu ildir^S, Jmplet^t^ 
fivestoek and crops. No one woulo frish this i^ 
dispensable work to abate by one fot of energy oi 
capital j the wealthier and the healthier our peassotif 
the sounder and more proiperoue our oatiofial and 
economic life. But need the itflcf of indebtedness 
be oonfioed, as ft is tod^, almost entirely tothq 
httaa and die ryot? The middle classca— thi 

E hTsbLuui surgeons, civil and military ofBccrfI 
LwrersL derka, and otbers— need relief just as mueb 
as the peasants and ore seldoin able to Bud It, Vej 
there i no solid reason why this s^ of a£C^i 
ihould exist; it la oot pecaliw to India, for nudik 
cylass debts ire ffl common In Europe qnd 
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here ; and I have m few iugg^eationa to make 
f which may serve aa fo(5d for thought, even if not 
providing a £nal remedy. 

Any banker will tell you that tme of today's chief 
problems is not a shortage of money but a lack of 
investments to put it in. Any investment promising 
more than bank interest which comes along is snapped 
up and the succesB of the recent Mysore iitatc 8^7 
loan is proof of this, if proof is needed- Five yesars 
ago the investing public ea:pected at least 6% on their 
money ; today they are happy to get and the 
majority of them bemoan the fact that no good invest- 
mencs extsi for their caplcaJ, in iket India teday 
possesses an enormous amount of capital which is 
either lying idle or is earning little or nothing in fixed 
deposit accounts, A big loan giving 7% interest 
would bo over-subscribed a do^en time/; but no 
Government or State would be so foolish as to float 
one, since tt can without difficulty borrow a crore of 
rupees at half that amount. What is to be done with 
Indiana surplus capital? 1 suggest that it should be 
lent to the middle classes at a moderate rate of inte- 
rest, which procedure, 1 holc^ would bring in its Crain 
benefits to the community at large unrealiied by the 
majority. 

Art Investigation of the books of all our leading 
shop! arid merchants would reveal scores of overdue 
amounts, amounting all told to hundreds of lakhs 
of rupees, And the debtors are mainly to be found 
among the middle classes which, in proportion to their 
incomes, pay the highest taxeSj receive the least return 
for their money, &nd are compellrd by so:jiety to 
keep the highest standard of living. These middle 
classes arc not the breeding-ground of comtiCuCi 3 nal 
‘‘bilkers;'! they are composed miinly of thise 
profess tonal and Service men who try, year in and 
year out, to keep their heads and their families^ 
beads above water, normally on incomes which, 
whatever world prices, vary little and in times 
of depression are curtailed by cuts and decimated 
by the demands made by the privations of others. 
It Ison the donations, support, and taxes of these 
middle classes that our social and public services, 
our hospitals and societies for «scue and prevention 
work, depend, Moreoveri it is their contributions 
and charily which enable a whole host of poorer 
relations and friends to survive the hardships and 
to pay the rent and doctors' bills of these terrible 
days. The peasantry may be the backbone of 
the nationp but the middle classes are its nervous 
system and its brain, at least in an age which 
ha* seen the disappearanc© of the purely agricultural 
State. And the middle classes are more heavily 
and more unhaprily in debt than John Citizen, 
preoccupied with his personal and domestic 
wo^jes, realties. Further, they form a group 
which It la difiioult to reach ,by Governmental means. 

Tho middle classes need hcTpi the holders of 
capital need investments! and 1 suggest that the 
latter should invest in the former. The investor 
will immediately object that as a rule the middle 
classes hold insulHcicnt security to cover his 
loan in the event of default, whereas the agriaulturist 
docs at any rat© possess land. Tho reasonir^g Is 
not so f ound as it appearst in these depressed days 
whbh is the better proposition, a loan of ten 
thousand rupees for 15 years at 8i% on the security 
of land which, should th© borrower default, may find 
no purchaser, or a Joan of the same amount fcr 
seven years at 7Z to a Service mao receiving 
a salary of Rs, 1000 a month to whom default 
means a aoandal possibly ending his career? 

Th© latter, |©o, can almost si ways offier 
toe assignment of a life insuirance policy as a 
guarantee to the lender in css© death shouia cut 


paymetics shprt. To take a typical case (th© writer 
knows many such): A is an official earning Rs, 

1000 a month! he owes Ra 5000 accumulated debts^ 
often unavoidable, of the past several years; if H, the 
investor, will lend him the amount, he is prepared tO! 
pay back Rs 200 a month at 7Z interest per annum. 

The advantages of such a transaction are manifold; 
the eotir© debt is repaid in under years; B has 
received far higher interest than he would receive 
elsewhere in an ordinary investment which compen- 
sates him adeq;uately for the rather greater risk 
involved, and he is protected by A's assigned life 
(or endowment) policy in case the latter unexpectedly 
dies. On A's side has wiped out all the debts 
which, carrying with them a constant fear of possih]© 

Court actions, nave been for years a source of worry 
. and have therehy reduced his efiioiency both as 
'citizen and as official. Moreover, the tradesmen 
! Tl nd meroh ants who were A*s ored itors h ave rece i ved 
j new life blood and haV© reduced their own interest 
< charges with their bdnks. Money which had been 
r doing no good or bad been earning B a nominal 
I interest has quickened the economic and financial 
I pulse of A's and B"s neighbourhood all round, 

I It is ironical that a man in A's positiDo can borrow 
I money without much difficulty at reasonable interest 
; in order to create new debtsl If he wants Co buy a new 
j car, A can borrow from an insurance society the sum 
involved, pay for the car, and repay the society in 
monthly insUlments spread over two or three years^ 
but he cannot do so in order to settle old debts; and 
settlement of old debts is at least as important to 
prosperity and progress as the creation of ncw_ 

In parenthesis, one reason fop th© mater facility 
with which, money can be borrowed for the purchase 
of the new, as opposed to payment for the old, is that 
in the former case the lender has the asauranoe — for 
what it is worth-— that the borrower has in his 
possession an object (the new purchase) which forms 
in itself fairly good security for his loan. But if 
A is in debt his sole hope at present, In the ab^nce 
of considerable real property, is to borrow from a 
firm of money-lenders, whose interest charges are 
generally so high as eventually to put Aina worse 
position than he was before;, It is ironical again 
that a company which finds itself in diffioukics cart 
file a petition of bancruptcy without any stigma 
worth talking about aliasing itself in society's eyea 
to the individuala who composed the company^ 
whereat bankruptcy in mott oases means the social 
and professional ruin of the lawyer, civilian, or aoldier 
The real difficulty in the way of the middle clats* 
borrower is always one of security, but this. In 
my View, is not insuperable, Ic is, at any rate 
today, generally easier to raise immediate money 
by auctioning moveable property— cars, house* 
hold effects, and the like— th^n by selling land 
and houses; and the type of solid middle class man 1 
have in mind usually possesses at least ten thousand 
rupees worth of personal property and has more 
often than not taken out a ]ile or endowment 
insurance policy. Moreover it would be comparatively 
easier for a society formed to aid middle class debtors 
to ascertain the soundness or otherwise of, say, a 
surgeon or Ifidian Civilian than of a ryot whose ir.COITI 
debts may go back to the time of his great-grand- 
fathers. Such organized reitef for the miitole classes is 
essentially work for private persons with capital to 
invest; it cannot be done by publio or GovemmenCat 
enterprise; and bankers and others with whom I 
have discussed the ideas very roughly outlined in this 
article arc ^reed that they are neither impracticable 
nor objectionable; while the relief middle class 
debts by loans at reasonable interest would bring in 
its train benefils not Only to the bono«er but, as I 
have pointed out, to the community at iarg^ and such 
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benefits outveigb whatever mlu nay be attached 
to loans not based oci real property, DEfauUi we 
likely to be rare, because repayment Of such Ic^s 
AS 1 suggest would be falrlj easy and also because 
the mid^e classes are wofked upofi by a psycho^ 
If^lcal and social ootnpulsion against de&ult which 
is stronger than in other classes,. Many a member 
4 jf the middle cUsses has gone bom youlH to death 
JO debt and the worry caused by debt because be 
<30uLd not afford the monef-leodcr** exorbitant 
interest who^ beiped as E sugrai, would have been 
happicTt more prosperoui^ and of definitely greater 
value as a ciilsen,. 

PROSPECTS OrhOCIAL REFORM,* 

(By G,. K. Devadhaa, m.a^ c.ls.) 

Social Reform so far in this country had naturally 
to direct its attacit against the citadel of orthodoxy 
and conservatiam in which all reactionary and 
onesided factors of the soJCallcd national advance 
remained psrehed but now in tny opinion, the 
time has arrived when social reform could be freed 
from that narrow rut and placed on a wider and 
more constructive and less critical ptane of social 
aeccmstruGtian in which several have oeea labouring 
without much moral support from the politicians. 
But iucldly the spirit of the age and the shrinking 
-of distances have caused even involuntary change 
of heart and outlook, which would facilitate the 
work of amelioration of the Society as a wholes 
In the past It was quite necessary to deal with the 
■elementary problems of social reform Such as 
sea^voyagei, women's education, abolUion of caste, 
-Stopping of infant marriages, promotion of widow 
remarriages, and of post-puberty marriages, and 
furthering the age of consent, uiter-^ining and even 
intermarriages, etc* 

The bogey of untouchability and unapproach- 
xbitity StiU haunts us, but its days are numbered as 
its foundations are unmistakably shaken by the 
most powerful inQuence of Mahatma Gandhi whose 
■worktn this connection, I have always likened,to 
that of a powerful and tremendous blast* 

While, therefore, not neglecting wort in these 
abovementloned directions, we must now bemn to 
■concentrate our attention on problems that embrace 
wider fields and touch the bottom and" the top of 
society* The justification for such widening of 
l.be oiillook of Social Reform work lies clearly in the 
imperative necessity of flowing with the world 
currents of the rapidly advancing tide of what we 
-call civiliaatioii, India fiirtunktely has not lagged 
much behind! though the inevitable need for aocia] 
reform is recognized by only the so^lfed educated 
few — using the phrase in its widest sense; it fs a 
tnatter of no smtll surprise, however, that even 
after a century and a half of the spread of English 
education and contact with Western Culture, 
improvement in evil oustoms and demoralizing 
superstitions has not yet taken place on a wider 
basis, and advanced view or higher thought in 
social life is today poi^tbly^ the of the 

comparatively small number those who crowd 
into big cities and towns wteio reformed life has 
its attendant evils as weU* 

We are all increasingly anxious now to lead a 
higher, purer, and truly nobler national life, in 
Iceeping with the changing ' ideals of higher aocial 
tieing so as to secure the advance of our aocieiy along 
lines of advance of the whole human race or 
humaniti^. In our search for truth of the science of 
human sedetv we may in vain expect today, at any 

* sa^iWid«Uf«f»£at ta* lfldiaa KiluBat Swial CwiIabbw 

StBdnia. 
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ratq any guidance to lead uf ia^ly to the goa^ 
because among the many seeiers sfeer eolentifio 
truth and foundatioci fix tbs human society them 
has not yet been reached any unanimity of baab' 
principles that ought to regulate the conduct of 
human beings that constitute society ai we ice 
it developing today* Sebnoe has very miserably 
failed in this direction of Supplying the much 
needed guidance, though its vast, wonderful, and 
epoch- miking aebievements hive surpassed the 
imagination ^ even those toiling long in the field 
with great faith and expectations* 

If we go on worrying ourselves with the ft suit of 
the so-called scientific research in the sphere of human 
society and wait till the guidance is fixthcoming we 
may have to wait till Doomsday. We must, iner^ 
fore, prepare for Our onward marvh by t:jking stock 
of the progress whmh aoctety has made to long with 
the help of historical records in various CouTitrfe# and 
in diffejent times with special relerence lo tha 
history and Institutions of our race \ we would be 
seaurlng sufficient data for iis to proceed in that way* 

Most of our trouble fs due to the ooniuston cauted by 
the mingling of the little spheres cf religiim snd 
Hindu social polity and political public potby. If we 
could only avoid this confusion much trouble oould bs 
saved. We muit bring our work, oursodal reform work, 
in line with the other national activities each one 
working in its own sphere or domain, Politics uptill 
now l^ attracted the largest attention because 
thereby is afforded a common platform and difTerencei 
with regard to religious or communal Interests are 
reduced to the lowest mlnimuiTL 

Thus, the arena of the politics Is more attractive to 
those who wish to carry on their public activity along 
more constructive lines, and bs least critical. Now 
wo shall have to examine whether the work of fighting, 
on destructive lineSj »o heroically done by (he early 
venerable pioneers In this field la not lufTicicnC and 
whether the time has not come to Interpret now, thd 
correct scope or sphere of social reform In the iermt 
of the changing conditions of the world which ire 
sooner or later Ixmivd to affect us. This will csublish 
the necessity for our familiarity with the culture 
and eciencei of the Western Christianity i It will also 
estiblUh a clear necessity for living contact with 
lifb under modern conditions in the New Far East 
countries as well* 

The country has been making experiments along 
social lines, and She will have lo continue doing lO 
for many years to come. Change [p an inevitable 
social factor, and reform is Us necessary concomitant. 

I have not, therefore, ruled out of court conslderatjon 
of many of the modern problem s-^n fact i would be 
myself touching on some of them briefly, making here 
and there my own independent contribution. But the 
reason why E defer that treatment to a later stage 
ii due to my desire to emphasise the need 
changed outlook on problems of social reform of 
to-day and distinguish them from those of yesterday 
that stiU loom large, and to define wbat constitutes 
the sheet aneb^ of KxJal amelioration. 

Now I shall deal with some of them very briefly or 
aLludmg to several of the speciaf feartires of devetopi' ar.COm 
ment need emphasISL Take the women's 

problem. Women li>day have learnt to organise^ 

to educate public opinion with regard to their needs 
and have a regular net-work of their organTtitlonS 
all over the counuy* They have alJ along supported 
men in their advocacy lor a wider franchise and 
acme of them have also eiuerged out of their sccIusEor 
Of purdah in a few places only to particip^ aarvely 
in the struggle lor freedom. But 1 would like lo see 
them engaged In comwoa with men iit day to day 
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work for the general ame[ioratioii of their sex 
*to entitle them Co aecure the fullest po^ible measure 
;of freedocn and liberty from men who have also to 
learn to trust wonmeo as their equal partners in 
national ani social uplift- Active participation in 
public life should not be a mere matter of momentary 
flenti mental enthusiasm. They should not commit 
the mistake of devoting: all their energries to some of 
the barren Helds of politics but should take upon 
Iheif shoulders suflicient responsibility of sharing 
men's national work in the spheres of education of 
the maiset, social reform for their advancement and 
the economic and other improvement? of the rural 
parts of our count: y, 1 am glad to notice that som^ 
of these idea? have found favour with the women of 
India that met in a conference in Calcutta on the 
27th of December, While proclaiming their readiness 
to enjoy aduH franchlsej they claimed greater 
■attention to widening their rights and privileges In 
'respect of inheritance and widening of their franchise. 
^he necessity for bu tiding an army of whole-timed 
workers for carrying on social reform activity, and 
the need for efTcclive propaganda with the judicious 
.and wise use of the cinema and vocational education. 

The commumties formed into caste and religious 
and racial ^rcups«-the so-called caste groups — are 
* in my opinion, one of the moat practical problems 
for solution before our country, it must be both 
. checreauon and restoration of harmonious relation- 
ships, among members of various communities. So 
long as we have not learnt to trust each other and 
allow ours elves to be guided by the narrow mterests 
of our groups, all will a uBfer because the rest ojp the 
world has no concern whatsoever with our local 
'difTerenceS which we have not yet learnt to adjust 
-ourselves, and intervention with which on the part of 
1 out aiders would De a clear IndJcation of our unfitness 
toruieoursclves, Theyhavedislntegratedcompleteiy 
«Our Scicicty, to which process momentum has been 
added by' the preponderance of the widely different 
creeds, in our soci^ polity. The only solvent of this 
situation is to learn to look upon ourselves, as our 
master the late Mr* Gokhale used to say, as Indians 
iQrst and Moslems, Hindus, Christians, Jains, Parsis, 
afterwards. Some classes have to make a beginning 
■to adjust their life along these lines, and Tt must 
be seen how consideration of larger self will propel 
some of them to practise these principles in life and 
vrealise the true unity of the society. 

The third large question which should attract our 
attention U the position in tbe midst of our so-called 
depressed and suppressed brethren numbering 
between 4Q to 50 mil I ions, Mahatmaji has done the 
greatest servbe to this class directly and to the 
Hindus indirectly by sponsoring their cause:, and 
offering even to fight, at the cost of great popularity, 
.the stub born attitude of the conservatives who 
are very vooat and loud in tbeir denunciation of 
the political disabilities under which they labour 
In their own country and outside, but which can 
scarcely b^ar any oompariBon with the exisiing dis- 
abilities to which this vast mass of human being, is 
■unwittingly subjected, let us say, by the rest of the 
Hindu community. It is, therefore, the duty of 
the Hindus, as also of those in whose power if 
lies, to improve their lot inmost constructive ways, 

> though such improvement U an equal necessity of 
the vast majority, in common with them, of the com- 
munity at targe. But their need has been rendered 
greater and more urgent by the fact of their being 
ruthlessly subjected to untouchability lor generations 
past In the name of religion, oontrary to the spirit of 
humanity, by our orthodox brethren. Untouchability 
. 'Which is universally condemned by all thinking 
sections as the darkest spot on Che fair face of exalted 
^linduism is doomed for ever* But our business as 


social reformers is to see that no wrong emphasis k 
put by any of the parties immediately concerned ofs 
any wrong prinetpfes, and true consCructive work is 
taken up as a lever to lift them up with special nefcr®- 
nee to the eradication of untouchability and utiappro* 
aohabllity. Here in Southern India in some ptartst, 
some roads around some sbrines are barred against 
these human beings whereas they are open for dogs 
and donkeys to tread upon- Some of us are very 
keen on tbeir social and economic uplift and that is 
why we have to-day in India more than 200 centres of 
aciJve work starteo in the name of the Servants of the 
Untouchables Society now which hu been again 
chAnged to Harijan Seva Sangh, Temple entry and 
legislation thereabout are Ixines of contention, more so 
because, the depressed classes have not shown much 
active entbusia^nr for temple entry for the satisfactioci 
of Iheir truly religious cravings, while others who 
advocate it, in spite of this indifference of the commu- 
nity in some places, are directly concerned to do sc^ 
because in this sphere of sociu reform they do not 
like to be accused of allowing a weak point In 
Hindu social polity to remain '^an inferiority complex.:^ 

Cannot India do some thing under the new Reforms 
by state legislation? While on this topic, 1 would 
like in passing to refer to the furious controversy that 
raged round the question whether social reform 
should be puBhed on, in i^plte of people^s wishes, with 
the help of legislation. But that controversy is burled 
now. It had poignancy when the spirit of the admini- 
Btraticn and controlling forces were mostly moulded 
by foreign spirit and outside considerations, but now 
all our Provincial legislative Councils and the Central 
Legislature are mainly Indian, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the people and many Provinces, like 
CP., U,P., Bombay, Madras, and the Punjab, have 
lost no time in introducing useful pieces of legislation 
for the improvement of the general masses of the 
people in social, economic, and international spheres* 
Moreover, it ii further very refreshing and re-assuring 
to note that many of the leading Indian States have 
utili^ied their legislative machinery and tbeir peculiar 
position of independence in getting social legislation 
enacted In many matters of domestic social reform* 

In this connection 1 would mention the names of 
Baroda, Mysore, Trivancore,Itidorei Cochin, Kashmere 
and Hyderabad (Deccan) and other small states. But 
It Is very Interesting to note in this connection that 
the British Government who were in the earlier days 
of their rule very keen or in any case friendly to the 
introduction of social legislation have changed that 
attitude now. Their present attitude in this behalf 
seems to many of their admirers and Trends as extre^ 
m=ly halting if not quite hostile, and some of us would 
Like the central legislature to be much bolder and 
imaginative in this b&haif as they would be 
pushing on the cause of general upliftment of the 
vast masses of this country. One of the grounds 
in support of such an attitude being Chat Soc^ 
eCy is advanoing, and it would not carry out 
its functions vigorously with the old womout 
institutions which may have justification in their own 
dayB, 

Another most important sphere in which a colossal 
amount of work lies ahead of ua,^ 1 mean in the QQp-| 
direction of the improvement of conditions of life in 
rural parts. It is a pity that the vastness of the 
subject and ita many sided aotutions would require 
more detailed treatment. Another greater and more 
urgent need of the people residing in rural porta is 
public tiealtb, and the many pr^lems affecting tbb 
vast question, which need immediate atCentl^ suchi 
as. village sanitation, personal and pubUo hygiene^ 
food reform, so as to secure the best results with Che 
least expenditure as is at present being experimented 
by some of my oollcagues in Bombay in tbe work of 
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the Bombay Pre$idenc]f Babj and Health Week | 
Association. LAstlj, the new question which has 
bq^Q to «nr«&l attention on the of the intelli- ' 
publio as a lesult of some of the figures 
fnibliuied m the reoent oeasiis report hj Dr. Hutton, 
the Census CommUsbocr of India- Birth Control 
lias oSered a Euggestiofi as one of the tried and 
possible practical remedies to combat the enormous 
sale of increase in the populaiion of whole 
countrj. We know our po^Ution b<*s grown la the 
past tea pears bp nearip four crores but to give pou 
a^ much clearer idea or this enormous growth I can 
cite figures horn Travancore State where the popula- 
tion hiM risen to 6l lakhs from 41 lakhs ten years 
agov thus aliiowing an increase of ten lakhs during the 
paat decade, and in this inorease of tea Ukhs five 
lakhs, pet cent ol the growth b supplied bp one 
communitpi the Christian alone, ludian’s solulion of 
the problem of birth controli will be determined 
ultimately bp the view she b compelled to take 
ot ttie unit of a familyi whether It b a focial 
or s ipiritual unit or it has only an econonib 
'character and lelationshi^ 1 am Intercsieated to 
find that, m your province tWring a few small^ relt- 
giouB communities, a great deaf of publb Opinion is 
educated in its favour, and some women's con- 
ference in Bermrs held recently adopted a resolution in 
support of buth^contro! cliuicsi Women have even 
begun to exprera their opinion ctnphaticailp on the 
ne^ for divorce being sanctioned by legblation* 

An important problem, U> the solution of which 
some of the vested interesca of the country will have 
to bring to bear all powers of imagination and 
larger human interests, and of industrial welfare, 
ia the problem of labour. Those who need the 
employment of labour in their industrial pursuits 
must treat them with better consideration than they 
show to their jeod^ While dealing with labour, 
the Central Government will have to recognize some 

Its apcob] responsibilities which it cannot easily 
leave to previnci^ governments Several kitemationai 
convene ions, having a more intimate bearing on the 
daily life of the people engaged in industrijit 
prcKluctlOfi in British as well as in IndUm India have 
to be given effect to and it falls within the purview 
of ihe Central Government, and also when It assumes 
a Federal character, to see that they are put 
into practice. 

In considering problems dealing with the impro-^ 
vement of rural classes we cannot afford to pass 
over the need of the problem of terrtperance and 
discouragement of the habit of drink among them 
and the avoid in co of unnecessary and wasteful 
litigation. I am told that litigation and drink have 
absorbed between them both a sum . of not 
ks 9 than ion Gfores of rupees a year to ere 
on the safer sid«% though it is reported ihat some 
Committee which Sat to consider the question ol 
. prohibition estimated the total expenditure in India 
on mioxicmts alone to the extent of 100 crores. 
The rejection of Prohibition by U. S, A. and the 
the comparative failure of local option in this 
Presidency need nCt dispirit us. Ouc effbrts at 
organising temperance leagues and Village Pancha- 
yats of aettlemeni of disputes must go on m faith, 
and a regular net-work of such institutions should be 
undertaken as is done In the case of temperance by 
the Unit^ Ftovinces. 

1 hare enumcrateii m tbeir general aspects some 
of the outstanding problems of social rei^m before 
thecauntry, butliave not dealt whh my own views 
-with regard to the method to be adop^ for thek 
■solution. When ^ Mcial reform ceases to be 
ffghling ID its attitude and lays considerable stress 
on its constructive sid^ considcf ing the urgency for 


tJ^n, S7 


work in different fields it naturally assumes thw 
character of social service which must be aikd 
Should be rendered by as targe a number of todjait 
men and women as the magnitude of the 
demands. This in iMief, m my opinion. Is the cast 
for Indtanisation of social service. To complete our 
jiast demands frooi the politioal platform for Indianl- 
sation of civil services and Jndianixatlon of mUiUry 
servioes, we must also be ready to take up the 
responsibility of Tndianbing, without detriment 
to the work of ether friends from foreign landi^ 
in this sphere of social and educational refirrm. 

What is needed now is immediate action for which 
the country must supply a very lam army of patriot io 
vourtg men with mtfesiofiary seal & this great task 
before the nation. If a well thought oui and defined 
progrvnutie of scclaJ uplift b to be wctkcd out scri-^ 
ou^y then there is need for those who Ircl the urge 
to come forth and husband all their resources. It ti 
a matter In whbh Government and the people should 
work conjoiriEly securing help from every available 
source^ 

THE BARROWS LECTUREa 
^“Rzligion Cahnot bs Shtt Out" 
toucan no more shut religion outof buman life 
than you can shut out food," **Many of our ■upereti- 
tions are baied on the fear oj happiness,'* 

These were some of the chsrecteristio sentenoes- 
which formed part of the lint lecture In ttis Eighth 
J^ies of the Barrows Lectures, 1U8^34| delivered by 
Dr Shailer Mathews of Chicago University In the 
'Wilson College flail, Bombay, on Saturday, 

The subject of the evening was ‘’Religion at a form 
of Human Behaviour.*' FreuP. A Wadia who presi- 
ded, In introducing the lecturer to the large audjcnoe^ 

■id that the substance ofDr. Mathews' leoCurei was 
A message ol peace and goodwill Jn which the world 
was interestea to-day. 

Dr, Mathews at the outset pointed out that at tbe 
time of bis eppointmenc as the Barrows lecturer^ 

Mr, K. Katarajan wai in Amei tea delivering S •eilev- 
cf lectures, Tbis interplay of Thought brtween the 
two countries was intended to bring about a better 
understanding. He added; "1 have not come to^ 

India ob X member of any eommiasioHi and 1 am not 
going to write a book on India when 1 get bock.^ 

The purpose of these lectures, the ipeaker said,, 
was not an apologia but a bbtoricol and sociolog icat 
study of the moral and rejigloui aspect of western 
civilization, with the hope that It might suggesi a 
method for meeting the moral crisis In the modern- 
social trend. 

Human history was a aeries of connected ex 
lienees of people passing down their dviliz^llon In a 
continuous itrcam of life,- A religion which originated 
in a certain Givilizatioo always carried with it tbw 
quoliucs of that civilization where it was forened. 

Alt religions trefe of a social origin^ and the 
principles of -human life; theielote, were dnmolised 
m some form of social tec^Ique, It was oot posBi^O- 

to know everyting about a religion by a mere study 

of its JiteroAure, It was not possible for ioatonc^ ^ qq^-j 
to know ell about the Cbriatum movefnent by w 
■tudy of the New Testament, 

There were two dlstirct classes of followers sny 
religion; those who behaved ma manner dictated 
by tbeir religion, and another, inlellcctual cJiiSi 
vision could pierce through religion and see its 
universa] aspect 

Dealing whh the conception of God, the lecturer 
said that people conceived Cod as the personification 
of a force cm which they depended ta datet their 
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i^ctiorvi accDfdiitg to the!r needM, A shcpIieTd, for 
JnfltaitDCp Imagrn^ God a« an ideal ahcpberd vrho 
■ directed berda of sheep. The general conception of 
'God waaaa the supreme eoveteign over the whole 
world end the unlv'ertCf 

Dr, Matbena called attention to the fact thaf 
Chriitianity was a social movement at well as 
ligiouSf though it carried itself on ideals and techm* 
quci. Technique, whether in thought or practioe, 
wai derived from social relation^blps in whkh the 
I followers of a religion participated, 

Man was something like a machine which could 
not direct itself, but which required a force behind it. 
Simifarly, human affairs required the sanetJon of 
religion to direct them along proper channels and to 
avoid moral confusion. 

Rjse of Christianity, 

An appeal to Hindus to atudy closely their religiom 
m order to sec wbeiber it bad in any way governed 
-thelf social customs, waa voiced by Dr. Mathews in 
delivering the second lecture of the Eighth Series of 
barrows Lectures in the Wilson College Hall, ^ni- 
bay, on Monday evening. Sir Sunley Keed i^sided, 
Tn the course of a comprehensive survey of Chna- 
-tianlty as an aspect of Western oiviliration, Ehr, 
Mathews declared that Christianity did not organise 
Of give direction to the forces maldng for social 
changes, but impregnated these social forces with 
the ideals that formed the very heart of the movement 
ItselL 

Opening his address, the lecturer said that it waa 
first of all necesaary for the historian to recognise tha 
fact that Christianity was a religious-aocial movement 
and not a philosophy *. it was not identical with the 
■teachings of Jesus, although he was the centre of the 
movement, 

Christianity began with the Jews ascribing to 
it all the qualities of the Messianic hope. This 
hope was really A national hope for deliverance 
'from the nation that then held the Jewish race 
in subjection. 

Tracing the bistorioal background of the move- 
ment, the lecturer said that at the time of its 
formation the Romans who were in control of 
Tewish affairs, were instituting an era of peace 
and prosperity. But with increasing internal peace 
and prosperity an idea gradually arose among 
the MOplc that the king of the Jews would be a 
descendant of the house of David, and that the world 
would also bo ruled by a descendant of the 
same house. 

One section, the zealots, believed in Jesus as a 
Messiah. The disciples desired Jesus to bring 
about a Messianio kingdom, but Jesus pointed cut 
to them the futility of attcropiing to establish a 
kingdom by violence. For if a divine kingdom was 
to established, It roust be by way of the 
' King, the Heavenly Father, and His way was the 
’way of love. 

The disciples at First did not understand the 
principles expounded by Jesus, but they called him 
Cl^iat. After hii death they looked forward to his 
return to establish a kingdom by violence. This 
was far from the idem of Jesus, who died rather 
than submit to that method of establishing 
a kingdom. 

The Messianic hope was an expression of the subli- 
mation of nationalism. By the end' of the first 
century, Jesus was no longer a national hero and 
the Jews had repudiated him. But the Gentiles 
accepted him as the Savbur. Later the Gentiles 
altered his teachings into a philosophy, attaching to 
it their own social experiences 


The lectuier discu^ed the rise of mystery re^oas 
in the Greoa-Roman worl^ whjcti wo-e all subject to 
the ways ia which men thought thev could be Saved 
from d^tb- These peoples instUled their conceptioiisr 
into Christiinicy, ana in this way the sacrament^ an4^ 
priestly elements were brought into ,the movement;} 

But Btill the baaio centre of Christianity was Jesus a 
nei ther a philosophy nor m moral code; 

The lecturer then dealt with^ the growth of tho^ 
church as a social institution, and explained bow 
the dcxJtrine proteeted the solidarity of Christian 
bodies during the Reformation, which was really the^ 
setting-up ofChiircltea outside the Roman Empire. 

ANALOGEEa From Social Ejcferiencr. 

In his third lecture, delivered on Tuesday evening^ 
at the Wilson College, Dr, Mathewg, this years 
Barrows lecturer, spoke on "The Marat Nature of 
the Christian ReligiOn,"’ Mr, Justice Bailee presided. 

Dealing first of all with the theological superstruos 
tore of Christianity he showed bow it was buUt up 
in accordance with analogies taken from scx>]^ 
experience; Theology is a formulated syatein of 
relations which are believed to exist between, man 
and God. The vocabulary of this theology is lately 
derived by analogy fioro judicial and politick 
experience. 

For example, the Christian doetrine ot the Trinity 
was explained by TertuUian by ati^ogy with the 
Roman legal custom whereby one man might appear 
as more than one ^'persona,* according to the differeac 
Legal aspects in which he was involved. 

So toq, when the Roman Empire was at Its height, 
Augustine in his **C]ty of God^^ developed the idea 
of the sovereignty of God in the pattern of the 
Roman Emperor. This conception was retained, 
through the Holy Roman Empire, with the difference 
that God now ruled through tw'o viceregents, the 
Pope and the Emperor, 

With the use of Feudalism there was a further 
differentiation. The ide^ of the dignity and honour of 
superiors la rank was brought into the concept, and 
Anselmi the leader of scholasticism la the llth 
century, wrote his famous book a Christian 
apology addressed to cultured non-Christians, to 
justify the Incarnation without using the authority 
of scripture. He did so by analogy from the feudal 
system. The mcarnationj ho said, was to render 
satisfaction to the dignity of the Divine Lord wound- 
ed by man^s rtbclllon — a satisfection which man by 
himself was unable to make. So arose the * satis- 
faction' theory of the death of Christ, which 
sriU set forth in Christian doctrinal documents. 

Later in the west feudalism passed Into national isna 
centred round an absolute monarch, and to this 
pattern Calviu shaped hie doctrine of an Absolute 
God, who passed decrees about which his i^ple 
had no right to reason, and who chose in an arbitrary 
way the elect and condemned the others. 

But the lecturer went on to say, through all 
these differentiarions in doctrine the basic values 
of Christianity were carried on. These b^ic values 
all have a moral jiature, Msert that the 

universe is not merely meebanbrio, but it iDStinct Sr.COm 
with personality-prod ucing activities; that these 
activities culminate in love, that is, the co-ordinating 
process of the universe on the level of personality j 
that when man tries to act in accordance with this 
he always finds God*i belp; and finally that death 
does not check the fortber development of personality. 

The attitudes of Christianity are morel, the way 
of the Christian life is the way of love, but the 
technique of love should be ^ided by the knowledge 
I of science,— rAe 37jarr 
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TRAVEL BY AK. . 

' Addrtssin? a nxedag ef tbd membcrt of tbc 
ttMTY Qub BombMAt tba Malul K<Mel on 
Tqcx1>7 Jwuur^ ES, Sb- Phirm Setfaiw lisiulisal 
tbe pMvionitT'i at no cUstAnt time; ' ot fllc^ht by Ak 
fgom BombiAf ta Londott daring A weekend or a little 
over, Tbe tlie «dc&et> vae *Mf Flight 

10 Europe end Beck* 

‘ Sir Pfairaxe observed that 10 19 S3 be had to ^to 
twice at a British Indian delegate to the Joint 
H PkrUamentafy Comitiitteo oo Indian aSairi, The 
firat tinxv be went by ateamer to Marseiltea and fiocn 
there flew to London the samedajr, Thewhok 
journey from Bombay to London wa* therefore ao- 
oompUabed io m little over It da/a. 

During faia ttay in England, he had to go twice to 
Geneva and back. On both the oooaaion* he did ao 
by air. When the Jotat Pariiamentafy Committee rose 
the reoess In August laat, he came back to Bom- 
bay by ateamer*. His atay in India, wu liiruted only 
to thrtt weeki. He decided to return to Europe by 
air ao that be might have three or four moro days in 
India, 


He went by train from Bombay to Karachi and 
tbenoe left by the Imperial Airwaya plane Hanho on 
Wednesday, SeptembW £(X et 9-50 a m. and reached 
Croydon on the following Monday at 11 tw nv If the 
difference in time word flowed for ft would be seen 
that tbe flight took just S| days from iCarachL On 
the return crip^ be left Croydon on Saturday, Novem* 
ber £5, at 13-30 p^m. and reached Jubu (Bom^yJ on 
Ibe Saturday foUowing. 

One could now fly from India to Europe by three 
diSerent air lines, namety tbe Imperil Airways, the j 
K. I. hi which was a Dutch line, and by the French 
line. The K. L. M. machines carried four paasen- 
gw each- Tbe French perhaps carried aome more. 
The Imperial Airways machine could carry 31 ‘ 
paasengerS. 

At present there was no night flying, but it was 
under contempUtiont and when tC was begun, it would 
be possible for letters posted In L^don to be 
delivered in India on Ihe fourth day. The seating 
accommodatjon in aeroplanes^ by tbe Impcriai 
Airwaya was comfbrtable and passengers could read, 
write, or steep in the air during the day. . 

■Wherever^ there was arrangement for supplying | 
meals on land, pasaengera were so served; otherwise i 
thw were provided in the plane itself on small folding ! 
tablea opening up in- f^t of the seats. The menu 
served in the plane for a bre^fast consisted of grape 
fruit, bologne sausage, scrambled eggs, mar mdade, 
brea^ butter, and c^ee, | 


In between tneals in the plane,, pissan^s were ' 
served bovril, bi^uits^ and coffee or fruit, if desired. I 
Jti the cvetiing9f they came down so that dinner and 
steeping aocomoda^n were provided, whether at 
£r5t class hotels, where available; or In speckliy built 
rest bouses of the compaiiy, which were fairly up to 
date. 

Formerly the noise of the engine was so great that 
one could hardly speak to .one’s ncigbbour and 
because of the, noise passengers bad to plug their 
ears with cotton wool to prevent slight deafness on 
landing. This is not the case io the new machines, 
where one could talk WithouE having to raise one’s 
voices 

Tbe speed was never less than 60 miles an hour, 
but generally about lOO and with a favourable wind, 
even ISO miles an hour. Land planes to avoid douds 
or winds, as the case be^ went up hi^ and 

the highest he fiew white going from ludia, said the 
speaker, was 9dO0O ft at one tmw over the desert 
No smefang was allowed at any tune when flying; 


Tmdling by aJr was oirtakfy oostlier chan by- 
sea or lai^ St present Ibr lotw dlttaneef^ Ont^ 
had to pay anything from 33 to 40 per cent- 
more, whflst the facts fcr long diatsoocsby sir^ 
were MuJon^ and unUentt throughout the year, 
those by riiipa varied with the season and also 
with the kind of aooomnudatioa provided, aoootdlng 
to tbe dock or cabiiv , 

lathe planes all seats were atika and « atogls 
&re from Kaiaohi :ta Croydon wai £25^ aa<dal0‘ 
par cent discount was allowed on a return ticket»- 
Thefare from Bombay to Karachi and Karachi to 
Boenbay was extra. The br air for abort 
distanoes in Europe were about the aame as by 
raU or ihii^ if not even lower during some seaiona 
of the year. 

For the long dlitanoe flighti there waa a oombtne 
between the three compantea coming out East In 
regard to tbe latea for passage money and freights. 
A passenger was allowed liL Jha, between himaetf 
and his tuggage. j£ was estimsted that the 
average weight of a passenger was 166 lbs, which’ 
woulaleava £5 lbs* for taggaga to bo oifried free. 

^ The heaviest man caiHed by the Indian Nation sP 
Airways weighed 1S7 lbs. Any excess ^ over iSt 
tbs. to be paid for at the rate of about Es. S-4^> 
per lb. from Croydon to KarachL When tho- 
company wllowed just 3il Ibt, between hne^s weight 
and on^9 luggage, a wag who turned the soJe SL^ 
330 lbs. observed that the only luggage he ooutl 
carry free would be a tooth brosh. The rule 
had bren altered recently, and a paasenger was- 
now allowed luggage free up to 33 Ibi, 

There' was no question, continued Sir fhlrose.^ 
that traveltirg by ak was bccotning litcresainghr 
popular. During tbe ofGdal year ended March Si, 
1033, ai many as t,£4l persons availed themselveA^ 
of this mode of tratiilc between India and England 
both ways. In the auooeeding IS months, the number 
roie to 3,494 which was an Increasa by tOl per cent*. 

In every single flight, he aaw women travelling 
young ana old and even with Infanti In anns. That 
showed how people were heoomjng loore air^ninded. 
day by day. It could not be denied there had been 
accidents. Have there not been also railway 
amashesf The aeroplanes do not mind storms or 
gales so much as the ships do; but the one ertemy it 
has not yet completely conquered was the £>g. 

Aeroplanes aEord the same facilities as s train 
with the added advantage of savItTg In timey Eveiy- 
thiog was done for the passengers and they would w 
as cool and as fresh when they slighted as when they 
started. Less people were sir sick Chan sea sick 


Apples fvom JepaiU—JapBo Is mr •xportiog' 

•pplu to Isdja. Bombay has hnportsd more than 
thoi^SBd of 'these apples durin|^ the last fln weekL^ 

The flrst consEgorpeEitB were reoeind la the begiacii^g 
of 1955, M an axpeiimantal measure, but before the 
season was out. fifty thousand daacs contaliiing five 
rniUios apples, had been landed In Bombay, And thlS' 
io f^te of the fact that the'da^ was levied oe Ihe iarflf\ 
value and not the Invoioe value, 1 0 3 1 . CO ITI 

Hf« Suhiaoh Bose on Faselsmi— A Beidat^e^ 
meeaage from U itaa se/a : 'Through the Inldalive of 
Hr. gubash Boto. an Asaodatioa of ludian students has^ 

Iwea fanned hwsb Welooming the nss Association at 
the inazigml gathering, fienator Fantole said that tbs' 
advent of Jndiaa students in Milan for the yc^ftachnic 
was the beginoiiig of a greanr nlatioiishitp betwsea 
West and the East, Hr.B^ lecturingoa India and; 

Itsl/t wqreieed admiration for Italy and Fascism snd^ 

Bald that be considered ^SlgiKW Jfureolioi the grestere. 
man the ' 
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♦mi 


TH? §OPMP - 




)iIW3QP W^BfC. - 
fow oWemment Fo9W;^Th« 

of ^«Ofapetitiv« tm^min^tjaa la^d bjr th« Fi^lb 
■'Servic* Oaanjiuum /or . Appoiutmoat* Id tho 

Ht£]iM«r3^ £eTvk» { First and S^od Division) d the 
Govornm^tit of lodiat fleontar iat have b«D umouncad* 
Ihor* wo-o X^6t oftPdidp te i, whet mi for the 

AmODf thoArst twiyoi^ in of maritfthtfB 

m ujneteea Hiodu*i end one Musllni. Out of the W 
Hiiidiiiip L5 are Madrasis, Beo^ alU, on# frooi fijod 
- 4 iid pee from the & 

iaaluittabli& and. the Leae^uei— If U 

juudirvtood thft the MaheaabhA ie shortlj send^ 

' ing a reply to tho Lia£fue of fielioiu* letter m regard 
to the cormnunal aetttement and that (he draft ie eCniost 
reedy* The oijEanee of the draft, it ia nndertiood, ere 
-that the Mahuabha jcco^ieefl that the Leegut hu 
-so eathofity to force its lesolutioo on ineniber fitatea 
bi£t that It hae moral force/ India It «ei« <£ the orlginel 
imembere of the Xeague and ia a signatory to the 
reaoltitioD on mbority tratfnent which waa re>«fl^nned 
In 1018 with, the eonaiat of India. The draft then 
pointa out how the aittority resoUitipn has been Tiolated 
by the Comnaioal Award in India and Buggerta ways 
-and mean a of discussiDg the tubject at a meetirig of the 
League, The Mahasabha hopes that the League would 
!iiQt Pbetmet ita discurfioa. Lastly, ;the draft auggesta 

■ dtseuaeLon of the whole questioo inrorinally ajid unoffieJ* 

. ally with a delegntion of the Mahasabha during the 
1 Hflat fummer. 

Delhi Dlscovepy:— The iong4oit site of the 
'Hall of a Thousand tUiara |Kasr-i-hazar Batuc), one of 
'the glories of mediaevnl Delhi, has been located emong 
the ndne of fiLrl, the second of the Seven Cities, m 
4 ]uarier of a mile og the Qutjb Eoad, wiitns the 

- ^Statesman'^ correspondeni; The dbcpvery was made 

■ by Khan Bahadur Maulvl 2afar Hasan, Deputy Director 
of the Archaeological Surrey Of India, whore optnioja 
wea confirmed by a party of prafesaora from Alignrh 
IJnlvereiiy when they recently inspected the ruined 

' buildings of the Khiljl and Ttigblaii dynasties. The 
HaU of a Thousand rillare is mentioned in hieto. 

» rical documents, but paning centiries have played such 
havoc with the City of Siti that its site was forgotten^ 
Slri was founded [n 1808 by Alauddin Khil^ the most 
^ Temailiable manarch of hia dyni^. to give greater 
. proiection to the older city ctuitering round the Qutib 
Minar, 

CbittAffOne Kotl float toEi> 

The DiiUict Magntiate has issued an order directing nU 
Hindu **bhednlok'^ men fn eight than as adjoining 
KotwaH Ohittagoeg, uptn the age of twenty-five, to 
^ Temsin id doors for one week. Another order prohibits 
(al for 41 heiHS the running of trains on the main Bne 
>ta and from Chittagoug with the eKceptbn^of the 
' Calcutta Mail and the Assam MaU. These frains are 
' not to atop at any place within -the district to pick up or 
aet down piwsengers eice^ at Chittagong* (b) prohibits 
' for forty-saght hours our the Ohitisgotig-Nasirhat line, 
ttAina except the Ho. 47 Up and No. 48 Down, from 

- stopping at any place between Chittagong and HathS' 

. uri} (c) nr oh (bite for forty^eight Louri on the 

Chlttagong-bobesari line the ruanlng oF trslne except 
; the Ncb D8 Up and the Nob 9t Down from stoppiug 
anywhere between Fadya and Chittagong. A mird 

- order prohibits for forty^ight hours Barisal and Cox's 
Batar steamers from taking up or setting down paasan- 

. gers until they have paned the outei^bar at the Chitta- 
gong Fort enirasca. - A fourth order prohibits for 
iorty eight hours the plyitig of passenger Launches on 
T ths Kainafuli xiver. A fifth ordtf directs alt eourbs and 

- olTioaB under the con^l of the District Magistrate, 
Ohlttafoag, to be closed for fortyeight hours, a ^xth 

- Ofdsf Btohibitt for iorty-eight hoMa motor traffic beyond 
the jJuhat-CKittawg^Daoca koul, aed the Sholasshar 

^cn»|ng on the Ohiitagonff-Hathaaart Boad* The 
' nedvs vg Anfoi^ hiitatjt, 


WANTpij CANpjp/iTSS 
Sefviog^r (noaef bapiiv\ farg P#id , " Guaraafeo* 
Profpectnp oq | amu , luf^tuto of 

Ehgmeenng Thohnology, pdhi 

THE BARI OF i^WA, LTD. 


^ 

^afrnoBwiitlSLm. Ibe 


ot and ISrpSy snfpocM liy lOe 


oedv |aaBan4a naApeirias Ant m et USSt V 
Ham Cevni-*BARODi. 

Ada 


snuriiH AtaHiBbad, rfavaafl, Mshaana, 

pabhoi, Aunt, Petlad/ Pstan. Amnll. Bbavaagar, 
fiUbpar^ jcarfaxi, Katol, ICadl, [Iwarke, Fort OlUia, 


CAPITAL SUBACRtBEH ... 
CAPITAL PA1EMJP ^ 

EESHRVB FUND ... 


|U- eokookoon 
I „ sn.ae,e«e 
so, 79,000 


DIJTOTOBSi 

filr Lalolihat Aamaldai^ Kt« CLB., <gbalniia 0 >. 

^eth Btirgapiasad 5taaiahtiiipfa«a4 JLaakarg rJHUI 
. Ajent, Afenedaba4.y 

Bbaalnrrae Vfthaldu Mebta. Est^M MJL, ULa' 

JMsi^aitla] FL KemtavalA Esq, M. A., {Aqeoti Tbe Maharaja 
MUU Co., Ud.. Bareda ) 

JHr.OIrdharlal OoABhbs] Parllch, EA, LUBl, Bandar 
ftet Betna Bbaflal Baflbbal Amin, & A_ M. a & IL 
^Aua^C AgeaL Alembic Ctaenjical Works COw Ltd^ 

Beth PraesaldHal Mifatlal ■(5hefnclc I4A 


Coi K. Ahlr Rs| 5l0Eh« (Sake Dvwao, Banda. 

Mfb Pi Jit. MaSumdar, 4 [MeMrA TaiSi Sees^ Lti4 Bombay.} 

. COBEEKI DEPOBTE AOCaUHia 

With afljKifc Inm 14th April InlAwl ea tsUy halanoBS 
from Its 500 to Ba. 1.00,000 vU] ba al Lmd al i par aanh pw 
bttnnoi aoi on imD* erw Bs l^lOiOOO by ipealal amn^ 
mma Ho tpiarfck whlah 4em aoi ooma to Bs. 5 pu JkaU- foar 
wUl be aMnmL 

HXED DEPOSITS.. 

Saasifsi tor totii as iturt pwtoia oq hwina whtah may he 
laaartoload do ap^oaitoa. 

D0AH9, OTEBOBAPXB AHD CASH OBBDITS, 

Tha Bank granli aowminipAattoi on terns to be amnsed 
aialm aypri^ amniittK 

The Baok oodiftahri on hahaB et Iti aon^toanfr the taCS 
Ooatody ot BhaHaaud SHoriUmai^ tha «oU«ttoTi ol dirldauda 
at^ LnEanal thSf«oa ; U a1» andartahaa the salt and ptmbaaa of 
OormmTBaal Papar and aU tenrtpUioBS at Steak at ta^ ' 
iharBW parttoalais td whlah may ha toamt on sppttoatlaia 

fiATIHOS SAFE Dl^POSlTS, 

Depnlte iHtifol aodi nto ol lokenal oa SarlDgi Baak aaosoato 
and! Bank dapoait aaaoaate has bean radoaed at S| ; 

New—i"^ 


frOdS Id Nonmbta USA 


Bidet se appUcAiton. 

Q. p^dndwateb, 

Ag, Oananl Hanagar, 


THE STEAM NAVlGATIOfl 

COMP m, UM tTED. 

Fortnightly SAOingi betwoba 

ffi Bo^lbiy• Karachi and Caloiiit]^ 

Burma’ calling at Galfc Tu(kioti%ar.COm 
Colombo .4iid other coast ponm 
aooofduig to demand. 

^ot Fie^l snd other fpiticalin apply b>^ 

N^KOTAM MOR^^E k Cc^ 

Aymidf. 

Sodwi^tlociseb Sptott Road, Salted Estai^ 

10-1^86* Bombay. 
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THE INDIAN SodAL REFORMER 


[Mir 


THE BANK OF IKDIA, LTD. 

cbtoMtohM Tth. nputtM 1800) 


. jiaiuDUjsa mbm xmmuM.ooMTAvm jjh 
, N wi^vlBSX i 


ovxmn mumx boib&t/ 

BULUON EZCHABGB, 

Shetk Memoa SL, 
ARMCDABJUX 
BAKDIUL 
Bniidi««^ CAUQTTJL 

BARA BAZARtCALCUTTA^ 
POOIfA^ 

AAJKOr. 

SORAT* 

Capital SubacflUd Ri, 2,00,00,000 

Capital CaBad up —o.* ,, 1,00^00,000 

Bee«fTP Fttnd ^ 1^,00^000 

London Aeentn ^Xlia WestnUnBUr Bank^ Lt4 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACOpUKTBl 
Jntmt u allowed oa da3y balinrwa Re, tOO lo 
@ IX F«r vuraow linefen oa bdinoM^io 
csbeu of Ba. 1,00,004 allowed oolf \3f tpecul unagemODt. 
Bo oedic wQI tw e1v«i in aocotmia lor^inteieit tmonntuic 
to lesEthaa Ea I per half ^eai* 

nAEDDEJDSiT^ 

Depodta am l e ed f od fined for od« fear or for abort 
period U mtei of iolenat which cao ha aKOrtained on 


* Sani^p Baoh aocoonti opsied oa' lavDOTahla teiDa 
Kills oa applkadon** The Bank acta at Raecatar and 
VYmftee WiUa and GetysBCnie and andaitakaa 

TWiee busiiiest generallf* Ruls maj be ohuined on 
applioalioiL^ 

Ths Bank gtanu acoommodiJiaQ of torcn to. be 
ananged afcahiat approred teoantj, 

L0AK5, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITR 
The Bank nndeittkn on behalf of ill CoQititqeDli Ifad 
mSc ciutodf of Shatwi aod Seemitiei and the coQoetiai of 
dirideDd and intnest thetecop It alio esdertakea tba aole 
and purchase of Gorenuneot paoer and aD desoriptiaDf of 
atock at modente chai^ paAicnluB of which maf bo ba# 
OD appUcadoo, 

A. a GRAY, 
Hanww 


YOU GAIN 

.^uch nipre than, ^yhat 3'ou spend. 


TRY OUR WORLD RENOWNED 

. Atank Nlgrah Pills 

KapeeCne ^ 32 PiUs. = 

THE lEADING TONIC OF' THE DAyJ 

T'hey cure coostipationt bralDfag 
For full FarfLculart ask for a copy of 

»Kain Shastra^ 

s^nt. gratis nii4 Poat-free 

The Atank Nlgrah Pharmacy* 

Janmagar— KatBlnwar* . 
'^BoicBaT Ofnci >^KALB ADevx BO AD. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OFERAAVR BiNK.' LTD; 


BRAD OmOSi SfoIbBMkBek 



eirCniBultAt Y vabta, RO AU 
»1> Lalflbkal Banuhiaa, EV 
Madlwwfs Du Sa 


R Q. SatlaTa. Eh ^ 

O. El Dfrftdba^ 
RE^ApHEil, 


rnAY.O.Eala, 
Rn^RaMBTS, Rif* 

V.Y.Oafwl, ns* 

■ 


R Q. Ba|aSa 
Jk EnuM. 

<L M. GnndU, Esi 
" ” ds&T. 




\7i 


tSABM timCLLp- 

iPtmw Pei^ ^ . Ra I 

t PgpOBrrai«dtof duaTw aadiiiartss tenis irnl^ 
aikw paiWtalas maf ta -^TTitiirf 

%. CUBnaKT AOODDim as vp tmd hw Owpwafis 

BoatettH aid lirtlHAuW. XbAmI It alkii>^«r 

aol SPandlAf 3ii 

A Bmxm Bim. TimEosm m 

p*Mi a*H MinlmM moaV^ 

tidHali^Ciiiiii IMa andHWpi^ 

A, BntWasImiAdoadlaMalaidaUishiwHM Wm hi M 
■ntrltliiti An a^ftlnMAa. 

TtwBaakfidawiaelv w t lili t i i OiHpMi* 

ifitaibt- ■ “ ‘ 

Bombay 

di dt ta n iik an aodlliA ^nailHrty bf a firs rt Ii 


:uadallM «t tba 


_,jtHrtybTa 

AtaoeataaW aad ytailr bf a Ifaolal __ 

qgatiwLr rtalwimiii qt dt^*wltl pSMaa an faWtab^latM' 

TAIEGKTS L iCCarL 

Hamgliif 


THB 

Central Bank of India, Ld» 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Un^ und viwij'is IhM* Miip IliinpiDMs ' 

ud wliao ipeDt aawMr, k Mogs Mr wbrlndo* 


Hike tbtraCen . ngalar Mviag br optniiig a 

HOMS savings safe ACGODNT: 

with' a and «■ eo IW/ tatuiiwatidar.com 

SAFE deposit VAULT 

^ * 

Bale** hkiiig a Safa in ai^ cT tba Bala Dtpoait' 

Vaulte ^ Boo^x, fod are te^iertad to. vidt, oi« 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, mad fen wID daeidt 
ar/BroiwaaoitmlMi«d»w ^ 

aHafdCHRHANAWAlA; - ’ 

Jtana^ 
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* 

The^Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

Tbe Finest Portland Cement pbtain^le in India. In use on the Principal- 
Railways in Sonthem India, Government and other important Vorks. 


MINAR 


BRAND 

PORTLAND CEMKNT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 2B days Concrete strength at 4 days. 
Mitfrei friiissnef «nil H. E. fhi Hizim's D^mlnKitii • fti Dboordi 

BEST a CO.t LTOt ALLADIK a SONS, RASHID KHODADAD a CD., 

MASSAJI. Bt€llIfDSCABAI>, Caw. FOOfr A. 

The Shahabad Cement Comoanv. Ltd. 

"BOMBAY HOUSE” BOMBAY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 

The Indian Ladies* 

Magazine. 

PUBLISHED ONOBIH TWO MOIlTHa. 


Edited toldj la the ef Uie Wemen ef 

fiidk, Mso, K. £A.TTEUJUJ»aAff, m ^4 H^iiGtou 
Eoad, Che^r, MsJTfts. 

fii. e. p. 

Sobnrlptioa (indudlDg Postage), 

Intaod m S 9 0 
, ,, Fewiga ». 1 0 

(Subaaiben aad Oeulrlbntbei orgeotlf DiBeded> 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKUY, 

Dealing with Social, Hconomlc, 
PolIUca] and Eellglons ProblemSi 

FUBUSHfiD WREKLT FRICK BANKAS. 

Annual Bv. 6f- 

Fornpi, 10$. Poit 

Subecfiptiona and all etbcr Communicalkma 
ahonld be addreased 19— . 

THE MANAGBE, 

The Guardian, 

HosAara Possa^ Mouot Hea4 

madras* 




SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN 


FOB TEE OUBB OF 

CcI4 Cc«fi:h^ Headaches, Rh tfMn ft tisBv Swelliags and all other 
lunda of Aches aad Pains. 


realpatidar.com 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 
BOMBAY * MADRAS; 
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THB INDI^ SOgiAL, 


ii>«n 


--CM . . ; 3. -IT 

A MOS-PARTY HOH^SKctMh ERGUSH 
Pfif>tished Every 

FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION^ 

STA:tTD^ AtXr-RQpND PROGRESS. 

' ... . , I ,'{CC ' 


’SnbscTlptloii Rates^ 

Inland i.* .... ..^ Rs, 7-8 (Post Free). 

: V , . . ‘ ^ i . 

Foreign 1 .,c ii. ..V Rs. 16 , (Po9t Free), 

Single copies of the ^current montha If avallablej 
can be had at^ 2 annas, earrent^ j^eap 4atmas_and ^ 
copies more than a year old 6 annas eaclv exoluals^e 


of ]posta^& 

Contract Rates for Rdvettlsements. 


Number d 

Insert kins. 

i 

Inch. 

3 

Inched. 

Cdumai 

Column. 

j — 

Cdtunnii 

A 

Page. 


RSrt a. 

K& a. 

Raj a. 

Es. 

a* 

Ks. 

a. 

Ra. a. 

13 

15 0 

25 0 

28 0 

53 

0 

S5 

0 

133 ' 0 

26 

25 0 

SS 0 

58 0 

n 

0 

133 

0 

255 e 

E2 

sa 0 

E« 0 

95 0 

lU 

0 

265 

0 

600 0 


Casual adv^ftisenieuta at As. 4 per line foe the 5fSt iowrtkHi and Aj. 3 per line d 

succeeding- inserticm& 

Advertisement diatgea are strktl/ payable half-yearly or yeaily in advancei* 


For further particulars, please apply toj^ 

THE MANAGER. 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REPORHER, 

KAMAKSHl SOUSE, BAHDRA, 

BOMBAY 20. 


..Mi .f M H Dirt— bi y»Mp.i C um— iito l fmm, DM, Cmaf BiWI Ilii% Bwi 

Bn-teMk KbM)* fa. M Fnpirtiaii ila .fiirtte SwU Brtvna,* limlM, M tU, Onm, IkW 


I 
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Kegfstaroa No, B>-348 


INDIAN’SOCIAbREFORMER 

PUBLISHED EVERT SATURDAY. 

•ntes^>«HAa«ai BinilB, SAN»A,>«K>A> <*. AeHag .—S, AfATAKA/Mf. 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7-&-0 (Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0. . 


Vol. XLIV. BOMBAY— SATURDAY, FEBRUARY S, 1934. No. 20 


**I bt u bunb « tmtii. sad u uucompromli^og u Imtlct ;1 tm, in «n 1 el^^l will not equivocate— I will wt * 
eseate, 1 wUl oot Tetreat ■ ilnf le intit^And i wUt tt htffrd” WllXlAM LU>Vi> CAttAiSON in the LtktrMor*; 


COHT6NTB 


A Udqna Inftttatldii. 

Sui'd asd BiniTl. 
i««»h Iot a eirttllc Period 
Tba lDAa<JapaaiwTradi Fiwit. 
'•HopairUW* frooi BouUi 

la OuiDA. 

LiiDtlaiWn or DlaariaaiiaAat? 
IVo^aa'a Ediu&tloif| 

OaiPai ocallaiD anA 
BlaHiau 

ladtaD 6lato« tcA PuhUD 
If 


Aila^i 71 h* la bJM WoclA'l 
OMUcalioon-nf 
Indian Iti tba Dcvoaiif 

An AppHl tzom HbaT. 

mUl9 CloffH' BAavr 

Tba Bainnrf Itoatnraa. 
Hlndultm aod OhdiUaDitT' 
Gbloa Old feed Beit. 

Bandn. 

BeH[i.^£afQpaa[ia and Drlab. 
CblldTaq In Japan. 


NOTES 


Th? Barrows Ucturess— The Bar rows Lectures 
^ were delivered in Bombay commencing from 
the 20lh January by Dr* Shailer Mathews, an 
imment leader of contemporary rel^tous 
thought In America. Excellent summanes of 
the Tecturea were published by the Tdmes 
India alone among the Bombay daily news- 
papers. Three of these were reprinted In the 
last week and we reprint the remaining 
1 th rce in this issue. They are distinguished ty 
their independent and courageous attempt to 
disentangle die purely social elements in modern 
Christianity. Dr, Mathews suggested that 
Similar attempts should be made to separate the 
non-essentials from essentials in Hinduism and 
-other religbns. If this is done, it will be seen 
that the core of all great religions is much the 
same and the greatest dividing influence among 
human beings wiU be converted into a potent 
harmonising iorce among nations. Dr, Mathews' 
handling of bis thesis was masterly. It is a 
great pity that the lectures did not attract larger 
audiences and that Principal John MacKenzie 
who presided at the last lecture felt obliged to 
apologise to Or. Mathews on this account. It 
13 not altogether the fault of the public. In the 
early years, tl\ere used to be formed a citizens’ 
-oommitiea which was very useful In getting the 
Barrows lecturer in touch with local culture. 
For some reason, this practice has been lost 
sight of. We ^ould like it to be revived so 
that the benefit of these lectures which are 
always of abiding interest to Indians may be 
extendi:d, as they are delivered, to the largest 
number oi ciuzenSL Dr. Mathews and his wife 
during their short visit were nevertheless able 
to see something of Indian life and they carry 
with thero the respect and goodwill of all those 
who were privileged to meet them. 

k Unique lostltutlon Twenly4hree girls 
from the Arya Kanya Pathsh^a of Baroda 


left last week for East Africa on an education^ 
tour. The expenses of the tour are being 
borne by a wealthy Hindu merchant. The 
girls are under IS years of age. They look 
smart in their dark short trousers and a white 
shirt open at the throat, which evoked aii 
appreciarive remark about the ideals of young 
Indian womanhood from Mrs, Sarojini Naidu 
who bade them voyage^, The Si4bodh 
PaiHka trusts that this dress was adopted for 
convenience in travelling and not from imitation 
of western ways. The dress, however, is the one 
which the inmates of the Fathshala wear 
ordinarily. This writer paid a surprise visit 
when he was in Baroda last year and was 
h^hly impressed by the healthy, keen and 
determined faces which he saw there. The girls 
who come froni well-to-do Hindu families, are 
brouglit up In strict accord with the principles of 
the Arya Samaj as to diet and religiouSj physical 
and mental training, A young boy who saw 
the lathi play of these sturdy girls was 
struck dumb with astonishment. The girls 
were absolutely free from self- conscious ness. 
This writer was particularly struck by the 
collected, cool manner in which one of the girls 
gave orders at a drill which was hastily 
arranged on the cKscasion, A shrill whistle, and 
a score of young girls ran out from different 
part of the buildings and took their places in 
the ranks. The dress, shorts, and shirts, did not 
seem in the least outlandish Jn the surroundings 
which had so much else to emphasise the 
national character of the training imparted at 
the institution. On the other hand^ one appre^ 
elated the independence of mind which did not 
shrink from adopting a forelgn^seeming costume 
when it was found necessary to the active 
and free life in which the girls were being 
brought up. The Pathshala, by the way, Is not 
a State institution It is maintained from 
private funds* 

Mr. Sastri aad Mr. Brelvl : — In the leading 
article last week we wrote that Mr, Sastri m 
saying that the White Paper scheme which he 
strongly disapproves of, should nevertheless be 
utilised to forward the cause of self-government, 
only advocated what Mr* Brelvl in his si^ed 
article in the Bombay Chr&Hulc declared should be 
the policy of the National Congress. Mr. Breivi 
writes to say that while he was for glvir^ up. 
Civil Disobedience he did not accept the White 
Paper nor the policy of the Liberal Party. 


jr.com 
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tfaepidlcy potigtefiB towards the 

mm tecotiUQVadad by^ Me; Brdvi is M?t 
dissimnar to tbe policy lecommeoded by 
Mr, Sastrl to ths White Paper Cd^tutk^ 

Tt» tado-JapinesA Tride Pacti^Iti aa appre^ 
dative co^merit W the labours of Sir Joa^ 
Bhore aod others which have resulted la ^ 
lodo Japanese Trade Paett the Imdiam fVtfiieis 
effetm an apt cdticistii of the priudple ua- 
derlyiim aB such pacta. The Pact provides that 
the amouiit of Japans doth ioiportra into India 
should bear a certain proportion to the amount 
of cotton which Japan takes froni this country. 
The IVtim^xs observes: ^Why should India bs 
anxious about sellings raw cotton when what is 
needed is cloth? Japan is the one who ahould 
be seeking favoui^ She caanot make dotli 
^ithout cotton and must go soidw where lor 
it, India is throwing away her advantage and 
|s forced to make trade agreementsp She 
to be able to buy, her own cotton at a higher rate 
tiian Japan can give and still sell her own doth 
at less than Japan can quote. As it ii India 
loses twica^once by taking less for her cotton 
than local markets ahould be able to give and 
again when she pays for Japanese cloth a price 
th^ tncludcs the freight on the cotton to Japan 
and on the clotli to India in addition to the cost 
pf making the doth. India will never prosper 
as ^e should while this goes on.'’ 

Search for a Sterile Period :’^We reprint from 
the Catholic in another column a 

paragraph headed, Is there a Sterile Period ? ** 
It would seem that the Catholic oppoeltion to the 
wof contraceptives does not extend to the 
timing of marital relations to periods which 
preclude conceptiorL This method too Is a 
contraceptive method and advocates of birth 
oontfol have discarded it only because they think 
that there Is no *• safe ^ i^riod. It aeema, how- 
ever, that a CatholEC scientist has discovered 
that there is one . It Is interesting to note that 
firom ancient times Hindus have a belief that 
there is a certain period which is most favour- 
able to conception. This implies that there are 
c^ir periods whidi are less favourable and the 
be researches ojf the Catholic scientist seem to 
ooricborate iL But the pc»at of interest is, if 
H is ineligtous to use contraceptive can it 
religious to choose dcUbcrately a tune when 
ooDcepUoo cannot occur ? The motive in 
.both cases is tbe same: *^Safe^ first*" 

** Repatriates ** front Sooth Africa ^ — indUm 
O^niom gives the folJowing figime of Indians 
« repatriated ^ from South Africa under the 
ji;^isted volunta^ repatriated sdiemew Alto- 

f ether 2»S6S Indians were repatriated to India 
uring the year i932-S3^ states the Auditor- 
General in his report on various Goverument 
accounts forlhat year. This was done at a cost 
xit j£5S,Sl7 to the Indian Jmmigratioa Bureau, 
jvfaidi included ^S4,257 paid as bomises and 
^13,669 In respkt of ship passage naoiMy,^ J 


[Feb. h 

^ ^ Back la China ^We had ooca^on to teter 

some moaths bock ^ to the famoua novcliit, 

Mrs, Btarl S. Dock, who gave up mlsskxtaiy 
work in China on acount cn dlOmnces with htf 
mbriOQ board* We print from TA# 

^the lepott of a speech dellvefed by 
her on her return to China a oouple of hvxiw 
ago; Mrs* Buck is not only! bjlin^sl ; she is 
bf-cultnral. In a ihilling book^ issued by 
Messrs; Methuen .and Co, last jeac entit]«a 
" Is There a Case for Foce^ Missions ? ^ she 
remarks, *'By birth and anoestry [ am Ameii- 
can; by chc^ arkd bdief i am m Cbriatlan* but 
by the yearn of my life, by aympathy and 
feelingt 1 am Chinese,’* In another reaped Mrs 
Buck also presents a singular example; many 
workers in mission fields have felt obliged to 
sever their connection with their mlasioii bouds. 

But few have been able to ftturci to the 
field of their misssion activhy after the break; 

.Umltattott or Dlixnaameat 7^peakii|g at 
the Bombay International Fellowship on January 
21, Dr. ShaUer Mathews remarked that the 
Disarmament Conference had concerned Itself 
rather with the kinds of armaments to be allowed 
to nations than with the sAiolitioa of armamcntsi 
The very restriction of arms by agreement la 
undoubtedly no mean achieve ment but there liaa 
been Uctle to show that even this small reform 
La nearer today than when tbe conrerenoe firiri 
met. The latest devek^ents reveal that 
Britain has recommended equality Jn arma* 
ments for nations. As a substitute for the 
old International anarchy of “to each according 
to his need" there is much bo commend ^ 
and efibrts directed towards securir^ its general 
acceptance are not altogether wasted Some- 
thing mom will have to be done, however^ if 
the dangers of '’ultra-natEOnallsni’’ ,to which the 
Pope alluded in a recent interview, are to 
averted in Europe. 

Women’s Education s— The attitude of Indian 
Universities towards woman's education is widely 
difierlng* Whilst Bengal has shown itself 
ultra-sensitive to the nee^ of its women students 
^^^n experiment, not very successful it is true, 
was m^e recently by way of meeting the 
objections of those who opposed coeducation 
by instituting morning closes for women 
^Bombay Im steadiTy refused to provide 
for a hostel fer women studying at the 
al^iated coU^es in the city* At a recent 
loeetiog of tbe Syndicate a proposal for. a 
central hostel tiEid^ University cooteol and 
supervision for women scudents, was thrown 
ouL One of tbe argumeuts advanced sgainst ar.com 
resolutioa was chat if such a hoste? was 
set up in Bombay all tbe other centres wLEL 
have to simlarly prided for. Apart ffom 
the fact that eveiy Indteidual demai^ can ,be 
dealt with on its merits, anJ we do not sec bm 
conceding a hostel for women in Bombay will 
prgudioe this right of the Senate^ this objcCtioa 
does noC'Suffideiitly allow for the diflereot condi- 
tMkm maintamlngtoBoaibay and the greater field 
from which its shidents are drawn. 
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COMMUNALISM AND PROVINCIALISM. 

The greatest and worst fault of the White 
Paper scheme of Indian oonstitutioiiat reforms, 
is the splitcing up of British India into eleven 
'Separate statutory units. From the fimC we 
'fi^ve regarded this as a feature portending 
infinite f fiction and confusion. We strongly 
support federation of British India as a unitary 
■Government with the States. The fullest 
autonomy can tie given to the provinces by 
'devolution from the centre. Instead of cutting 
up British India Into eleven pieces and, then 
'devising safegiiards to keep them together, the 
unitary form should be maintained and the 
■Wgest possible measure of freedom allowed 
to the provinces within It By adopting this 
^course many dlfRculties can be solved with 
greater simplicity and certainty than by 
following the one proposed in the White 
Paper. One of these is the amount of 
autonomy to be given to different provinces, Alt 
provinces may not be ready at once for the 
-same quantity and quality of autonomy. With- 
in unitary British India, suitable variations can 
Ijc effected from lime to time in accordance with 
the requirements and capacity of each province. 
Then, there is the important question of deheit 
provinces. If British India continues to be a 
wholei contributions to these provinces will be a 
legitimate charge on its revenues. These are 
^me important issues. Em more important 
than them is the fostering of the sense of unity 
■which U the most valuable result of British rule. 
This e^nse of unity was the basis of the Indian 
National Congress and allied oi^anisatlona The 
introduction of communal franchise did much 
to break it up. Within recent years^ another 
-and worse disruptive force has made its ap^ 
pearance , Th is is Fro v locialism wh ich threatens 
to destroy all sense of unity and common^ 
ffiatlonality in the minds of the people of the 
provinces. 

We are glad that this danger is coming to be 
^realised* Sheth Mathuradas Vissanji, President 
of the Indian Merchants Chamber called atten- 
tion a t its annual meeting last Saturday to the 
growing tendency to import provincial rivalry in 
■questions of trade and commerce. ** 1 hope ” be 
a aid. I need not make any excuse for referring 
in my speech to the existence of provincial 
feelings even with regard to commerce and 
linduBtries. There are communal feelings and 
we have learnt to our cost what a force for evil 
these have become not only with regard to our 
' pofitical progress but even with regard to our 
-trade and industiy. It was the piovinr^ feeU 
dng which made itself manifest and voting both 
en the committee stage and in the Assembly 
stage {on the question of super rates) was to a 
4;enain extent deflected by provincial considera- 
Sheth Mathurad^ went cm^toexpkun 


[ how leading men ia Bombay and Bengal 
had striven to compose the dlEerence between 
their two points of view. He added; ^Itis 
not only with regard to several other issues 
that the provincial considerations arc likely to be 
exploited by interested parties for driving a 
wedge in the national forces; and it behoves 
all of us to see that we do not allow this new 
canc^ to have its growth as we have alr^dy 
ailow^ the cancer of communalisni. which is 
sapping away the vitality of the nation as a 
whole.^ Whai chances are there of our being 
able to prevent this new calamity when the 
provinces are formally and legally created sepa- 
rate units as proposed in the White Paper 
scheme, when even now provincialism is fast 
becoming a menace to national solid aiiry? Care- 
ful observers have remarked that there is less of 
inter provincial sympathy now than there was 
fifteen or twenty years aga The Uniied 
' Bangui in its issue of January 20, bitterly 
complains of the treatment of Bengal 
by Bihar and Bombay, it observes i It 
cannot be expected that Bengal wilt all along 
maintain a spirit of altrulsiiL It ha^ beea 
declared that Blbar Is for the Biharis, Madras 
for the Madrasis, U, P. for the U. P. Wallahs, 

Guzarat for the Guzaratts, and Maharashtra for 
the Mahrattas. Bengal cannot consequently 
conlLnue for alL Time has come when she also 
must go back upon her age-old policy of open 
door and bang and bolt it against aU ,intrusioji 
from outside^"’ 

The Trihums of Lahore in a thoughtful 
leading article in its issue of the 21 st January 
also calls attention to the new danger of 
provincialism. *"For cloae upon fifty years^'* 
it writes, “the Congress has been preaching the 
ideal of Indian unity. For a still longer time 
the existence of a Central Government and of 
the same laws and civic and political institutions, 
the railways, telegraphs, English education and 
the more intimate contact with the rest of the 
word which modern conditions have rendered 
possible, have been slowly and silently but 
none the less potently influencing' the minds 
of men and women In India in the same direc- 
tion* But the fact remains that for some years 
now a conscious and deliberate attempt Has' 
been made to weaken and undermine the ideal of 
united India.” In addition to the communkl 
separati9ra,two others are in operation to obstruct 
unity. These are the provincial division and the 
antagonistn sought to be create! between rural 
and urban interests, The Tribumf observes that 
in all three cases the forces of disintegration and 
division have had a semi-official origin and they gp Qom 
h ave throughout been partially b icked by officials 
though it is only fair to add that in all three 
cases the forces have^been carried a long way 
' farther by non^officlals. It derives satisfaction 
from the fact that the three forces are 
antagonistic to each- other. .CommuitaUsm cats 
athwart proyindalism and ruraburhan antagoa- 
Udk Provincialism cannot co^ist with 
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<pmmiihaJwnv oor 4ho intEresta 

between rural and urban ^‘areaSr ' The Tnlmmt 
believe that the three fot^^wwill destmy each 
other and leave t^ 6eld tilear to national tsm*. 
We are afraid this la a vain baipt^ The oommu- 
nalis^ are the great Champtons of independent 
proyinoes^. The . ^Whlte Paper proposab lo 
vivisect British Indl^ are in accord with theh 
Idea^ People who are able to think nationally 
have in despair acquiesced in the proposal 
But the issue b too unportant to be sdlowed to 
pass without at least a strong protest We 
bave.evet sioce the publication- of the White 
Paper pointed to thk feature of the scheme 
as the root evil. We are glad others are now 
awakening to its dangers We trust it will be 
possible to make an organised att^pt to get 
this p^osal modified. It can be modified with- 
touching other parts of the scheme. The States 
do not care whether British India enters the 
Federation as st whole pt as separate provinces. 

INDIAN, STATES AND FUBUC OPINION— I, 
(Btk. Nataiujan,) 

1 im the subjeotof any lad i«a State. But 
1 had chosen early 1(1 fife a field of publio activity 
-which oi^erleaps political jurisdictions. The Indian 
social, reformer has to take note not only of the 
state of things in British India but also in Che 
Indian States. The great leader of the social 
rerormer movement, Mahadev Govind Ranade, indeed, I 
held that what is happening in the States is 'of 
even j^reater sociological inteieat than happening 
in British India. For the heart of India, be said, 
beats m the Endian States. Some of the States tiave 
outpaced Bfitish India by the measures which they 
have taken to advance social reform^ Mysore »na 
£aroda adopted measures against diildptnarriage and 
Cho amelioration of the conditloti of the depressed 
classes 'years bcfi>re we in British India were able 
to do. In respect of free elementary education, 
if = woman^^ rights of property and of removing 
l^gal irfipediments to the mitigation of ciste 
divisions and restrictioflig/ Baroda is even 
now ahead of British India. 1 may also mention 
ShaVnagar which alone amorig the States and 
Provinces of India has introduced and is succcssfiilty 
carry iQg put the. polby of total prohibition in its 
terrftones ; Travancore whose young Maharaja has 
sl^jUBlised thebpentog years of bis reign by according j 
to bis sut^ects of the untouchable Classes rights and 
liberties previously denied to them, wbkh has earned 
for His Highnesa the warm congratulatioiu of 
C^dhijt, the great ohampioa of Harijans(and 
this- powerful impetus given by His Exalted 
Highhesa the_ Nizam ' to the cause of woman’s 
emametpation from cramping customs by his public 
dedaration^ and firactic^ example in his own 
household in* favour of the abolitloo of purdah 
whial^ with child uuuriage^ Is responsible for the 
stiiotiqgof the .physique and sintelleot of Indian, 
women To mu, ^ as a social reformer, these are. 
advices ' of the 'first magnitude to the cause of 
national ^regeneration; ^nd great is the debt of 
giUitiide wc owe to these States and rulers fiir their 
potrerfid support of these vit^ reforms. The pofitkral 
^ Stalea nacimlfy strikea 

the politician as^thq chi^ fact .about , ^ The 

sodal ^foitner^ howew, £■ . oeoessadly ^ 

to setV^iost thjs backwardaesa^ the greater facilities ' 
which the State* have; and' in some cases have 
alteady used.'tff advance ^social prpgresi.' To mf 


^ younger dap 1 wsi an admirer of Lord Dathousk’i 
^ky of painting the whole of the oountry red. Tht^ 

I thou^t, would have sImpliSed the un^ of Indli 
into a single nation. So would 4iav« ths oonverwon 
of the whole coontry to cm* of Its important lelL 
gioa% or better sciU the ahotiaon of all teliglona 
Oliese faiioie* are tttraotiva to pung minds; but 
mf do not stand the test of mature study and expe- 
riences The deoiijon to rctaia the Sutes, yrhbh had 
not been already annexed, under their own tulmg 
houses, wss a sound one^ sounder than the tessocu 
which kd to It St the time when It wss 
t an^ therefbnv a believer fn the beneficial possH 
biUttes of the States and would support every 
measure oalculated to oan solid ate thetr itrvngth and 
to stimulate the enormous potential itks good 
which they podsesv 1 have no heiiution In echoing 
the eentiments which my friend Dewen Bahadur 
A. E. Lathe expressed In hla admlrrible address to 
the Deccan States* Peoples Conferenoe last month. 

*1 have^^ be said, ^sU my sympathies with the at- 
tempts of the Prbicea to defend their righoa Inherent 
as well as acknowledged by treaties, a^nst pneroseb- 
ment. They are so many attempts to safeguard 
Indian freedom as far si it exists. Thera Is no doubt 
that U exists to a greater degree la the States, If 
well managed. It is. therefore, s servloc to ths oauee^ 
of Indian freedom that ths Eulers of the States 
should make every eflbrt to matetain their sovereignty 
Jq theif own States inviolate,** 
lii introducing the Indian States* Protection Bill 
which tbif Spool si COnrerence li called tooonsfdcrp 
the Hon,. Sir Harry Haig, speaking as the- Hcnie 
Member of the Government of India, said, <*Geogra- 
phically, India is a whole. The Indian States and 
British India are InextrioabTy Intermingle^ No 
great (of, I may add, small) geographioar barriers; 
no racial distribution really separates ■ the States 
from Briiisb India. Ws pass impefCeptZbiy ' front- 
one to the other. For go<u or for jjl (1 aay only 
^od) the Indian States are part and parcel oS tnuis.^ 
we are gratehil to the Home Member for recognlnlng 
and BO clearly enunciating this basic fact which 
is a commonplace to uii, Indisns. but which is oftew 
overlooked by the Parsoiount Power. W* should 
have been still more grateful to him, if be had 
followed these premises to their Icgiymafe conclualon, 
instead of pressing them into service as an argument 
for a measure which is bound to have the elTect 
of penalising the Press and people of BrJtlih 
India for exerting themselves to bring about 
improvementa In the Indian States, whose people are, 

BO to apeak, bone of their bone and flesh oE tbelr^cab. 

The Home Member, 1 am aware^ asfured the 
Assembly that there was nothing in the Bill to pre- 
vent the ventilation of genuine grievance*, putting 
forward proposals for reforav the whoja range ST 
activides comprised in the wonl *^Constitatior»l'’.‘ 

Wo have had similar assurances in regard to other 
Uw& Unfortunately, the court* do not UkenoticAof 
.assurances eveq by memberi of Government la In- 
terpreting statues. We Imow from experience that 
the law* new proposed to he extended to the State*, 
have. In Bricbb Ii^ia where they have been la force for 
ioioettmei not aEwaya orlnvanably been mttrprttedlit^ 
the light of the assurances given when they were ^ idf.COm 
fore the Legislature. The Home Member'* own con- 
ception of what is unconstitutional action is as vague 
as It IS wide. 'Brirrging the administration into hatred ^ 
or contempt* ha* mterpreted ia vartous way* 

Britisb India whm peraocu! rqle i* largely a thing of 
thc^pas^ Ju many, perhaps most, State* the rvla L»<> 
the adminbtratioa and Ibe jState. Hte personal. 

EOcefl and dulike*,, viitueSf and vktef* lastea- 
and habttJL affect the idmuuatratiofi as they 
'do not' do ta British Indte. Tba^ tfaerefort^ attesot 
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olCJciim in connection »tlb the admIniMfation, A 
city ser upon a hill* cannot be hid« Weaknesses and 
fotibles which in ordinaiy xnen past without comment^: 
are rna^ified and seem heinous la a person 
stands on the highest eminence In the State. 
The fierce light which In all times and 
countries beats upon a . throne, does not spare 
the gadis of Indian rulers, It is ttie penalty of their 
great position. The only sure way of avoiding it, is 
for them to mUriJOse between themselves and the 
world outside Ministert responsible to representative 
popular bodies. Wherever this has been done ui 
India as well as In other lands, the throne has become 
immune from eriticiim. The universal Indignation 
recently caused by an inadvertent remark of a Labour 
leader, Slr^Staffora Crippg, reflecting on ‘'Buckingham 
Falace'V is an eloquent testimony ^ the sanctity 
which a constitution conisrs on the person of the 
moaarck and the Institution Itself of monarchy, 

'/ 1 lay so much stress on this, as 1 have 
been often sickened by the amount of personal 
invective which bulks so largely in some criticisms 
of the tdnrinistitian of States when the rulers 
are personally reaponsible for it I have 
disoussed this unsavoury feature with respon- 
sible States* lut^^ectij and their expEanation Is that 
the personal character of a ruler in s uch a case has 
adefinito indjence on the integrity of his of&cers 
and the purity d bis admtnistracioii. The Paramount 
Power can b^t protect such States and help them 
to a stable and prosperous existence by using Its 
tremendous InBuence to induce them to adopt some 
form of ^nsiitutiona] administration, even of an 
elcmenury character, 1 suspect that it is these 
personal itUcks which Princes feel most keenly, and 
this seems to me to be tha only sure means of 
protecting^ them from them. Meanwhile, I would 
earnestly impress on all journalists who are conscious 
of the respoosihUities of their great profession, to 
avoid as much as possible personal attacks on 
rulers, because such attacks defeat the very purpose 
of their criticisms, which is or ought to be to bring 
about improvement In the administration. To tell a 
man . he u a hopeless imbecile, h not the way to 
encourage him to do better. There i^ as the great 
religions teach us, a apark of the divine In all of us 
high and low, and leverence and charity are the 
qualities which kindle it to high endeavour, 

Sir Harry Haig assumes, 1 do not know why, that 
iha States should continue in their present condition 
for all time and that they should be maintained in 
them for the good of the country as a whole. This is 
iO surprising a view to take fora responsible member 
of Governinent that it should be quoted in his own 
words, **1 do not think*' he said^ ^It requires 
much argument to show that the various Govern* 
ments that exiat In India— Govern menta certainly 
of Widely different types, for the general type 
In the Indian States is quite different to that 
in British India and there are wide differences 
among the States tbemsdves-^these various Govern* 
meals in India, however much tbey may differ in 
‘ form, so long as they remain the Governments 
established by law and by constitutional right, so 
, long it it necessary in the mterests of the country as 
a wholei in the interests of the general stability of 
India as a whole, that those &vemments should 
receive the support they,, require to protect them 
against attempts to subvert or mterfrre with them,'* 
Some States have mads marked advances during 
cur time, and with benellcUl results to t^ir own and 
the country's Interests, and there is no reason why 
the others cannot do likewise. There is a law of 
iy^val applying to States as well as to races 
and species, and States which will not or 


cannot adapt tbem.s elves to the spirit 
"of the time, by beTn^. protected from wind 
and weather, do not contribute to the interest 
or the sfcabiti^ of themselves or itie country 
^ a whole, Even - if the Indian press abstains 
completely from commenting oh the affairs of States, 
there are newspapers out^de India' and there are 
writeri and publUhers of books who are not amenable 
to British Indian taws and who do much more tq 
briug the Princes Into contempt thari Indian news- 
papers of the most virulent type. It does noC 
enhance the reputation or dignity of the Indian 
rulers to say that one of them spent £ 20,000 not 
many years ago on the marriage of two pet pigeons^ 
that another summoned all his economists to 
consider, how taxation might be raised in order to 
feed all the ante In the State fn face of the Increased 
price of rice, that intrigues are stated in thje 
palace by |eatous men and members of the 
foyaJ house mysteriousty disappear, as if 
this was ait everyday occurrei^r that one haa 
three hundred motor cars in his garage, forty-two 
of them Rolls-Royce : that his father p^gbt' up a 
large Calcutta Store for £ SOpQOQ as he was anno3red 
at some delay in being served; and that yet another 
conftructed a golden cow and crawled through it in 
public as a penance. All this is taken from a single 
book publ tshed In England, It was recently banned 
from brought into India but several copies 

had arriv^ in In^a before the baa Why does not 
the British Government which, after all, is the Para- 
mount Power protect the Pdncea from ihe grossly 
vilifying caricatures that are published in England P 
Nothing that' has been written in^this country has 
done so much to injure the Princes . In. the eyes of 
the civilized . world, as some of tl^e things that 
have been written of them abroad. So long as 
Indian Fritices remained in their own States or at 
least in the country. It did not matter what was 
written about them. But now they are going to 
Europe in increasing numbers, and exaggerated 
statements of the kind quoted above cannot but 
bring them and Indians as a nation into disrepute. 

As the Indian saying goes, you cannot shut the 
mouth of the world. The supression of the small 
stream of crude Indian oritidsm Is of no avail 
against the loud roar of calumny abroad. 

ASIA’S PLACE IN THE WORLD'S 

CIVILIZATION— JL _ - 

(By Jabez T. Sunderlandl > 

At the great Parliament of Religions held In 
Chicago in the year 1893, there were distinguished 
representatives of all the leading hon-Chrtstian 
religions of the world, and also of all the more un* 
portant Chrislian denominations of Europe and 
America. Among all the speakers there, who was 
listened to with the most profound interest Who 
was very generally felt to represent at once the 
bighest eloquence and the noblest and most Im- 
pressive apiritual teaching In the Parliament f Was 
it some eminent Christian preacher or Cbristiaci 
teacher of the western world F I think I answer 
with candour and truth when I say, No ; it was 
Mr. Mezoomdar, the re pnese active of the Brahrao 3r.C0rn 
Samaj, and the SwamI Vivekananda, 

1 recollect a conversation held some years ago with 
a merchant connected with one of the large shipping 
houses of London, which sold goods lo nearly aS 
parts of the world. The question came up of the 
honesty and mural character of different nations^ 

Christiai:i and non-Christian, European and Asiatic| 
and he informed me that of all the classes of people 
that his house dealt with, the Farsi merchants of 
India were regarded on the whole as the most 
entirely bonourable and trustworthy* 
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Mtx MUltef of Oxfbrtf,- tho emloent 
mienUl Acbotar, wrote t ,book ootltkil, *WliAt Can 
Indta^ Teach UaP Theb^ eontaina & loog and 
imptessivo chapter oo •'fhe Truthful ChamoterDf 
the Hindus.* The wrftit hcglru by Baying tbit th&e la 
an impresiioo among many that Iho muni oharaotef 
of tbe [ndiaa people 1s lov, especnally aa regaida 
truthfulness. Thu impreasiaa he endeavoura to 
trace to itt source^ and then he lays befora tua 
readers l^ttnumy of tnany Idnds and from the 
bigheat and most trustworthy »ouioe\ mainly 
English, showing that the Indian peopl^ in their 
own native life and before they oome in contact 
with Europeans, are singularly moral and truthful 
as well as generally ifidustriouSt polite, and la 
many oases well qualified to be our teachers in the 
things of the higher lifct 

But enough has been said to be1p as a little^ as 
I trust, to understand whether the leading nations 
of Asia are civilized et noti whether iula has 
mad e as valuable oontri hut ions to the world's 
oivilisation and culture and higher life as has 
Europe or America, and whether the lo^alled whits 
race has any justi^catioa for looking dowa with 
superciliousness or arrogance on the ao«alied yellow 
or brown raoei or any justification whatever for 
refusing to meet the lowing peoples of Asia as 
their equals in dVillzatloD, Id culture^ In Intellectual 
ability, io moral worth* 

We talk about the civnization. What Is civili- 
sation ? What is the test of civUization P 
Is it military pneiiaredDess and a love for military 
things? Is it proficiency in war? If S(v we must 
^feas that Europe is more highly civilized than 
Asia, for Europe is an anned camp to an extent 
that Asia never has been and, let us bop^ never 
will ^ 

Is the test of cl vilizatf on the love of peace and the 
spirit ^pcace P llien I think we must conf^a that 
Asia is much more civilized than we of the West* 
Calling myself a Christian as 1 do^ I confess With 
shame and humiliation my conviction, forced on me 
by my acudies of history, that during the past thou^ 
sand years the professedly Christ iati nation* of 
Europe and Amen^ have fought more and bloodier 
war® than any nations of the Orient 

Is the test of civiLizatton wealth and luxury ? If 
so then doubtless the West Is inadvancepf the 
For while in certain parts of the East there 
W individual princes or hereditary rulers of^re or 
less extended territories who have l^ge hc^ed 
riches and live in great extrav^anec. the numbw of 
these is small, and taking the East as a whol^theio 

is nowhere such accumulation of vast wealth in the 

hands of the few, and nowhere such luxury, as in’ 
Europe and especially in Ameriesr 
.It was In Asia that there once lived a very gie« 
teacher,- named Confucius, and another naiM 
Buddha, and another named Jesus, who taught that 
wealth and luxury are not the true marks of cmli3»' 
^rion or of high aj^ noble life, but rather the opposite} 
who taught that the elevation of a land or a nation 
i 9 to measured not by its money but by its 

feat of civilisation philosc^by, literature, 
and artf Then perhaps we must say the 
Orient and the Oeddent— Asia on the one band and 
Europe and America on the other— probably sjand 
about on an equality- At the present time^ perhaps 
the Occidenl is nuperioc* 1 am not quite suij!}but, 

taking the whole of human history togetto, 1 tlunk 

the ment must be given a not inferior place m art. 

in literature and in phit^phy, *■ ^ 

Is the test of -civilizatiou temperance? The© 
the Orient, Asia* is clearly superior* Tba East 


knows no auch drinldng and drunkennm ea 
for centuriea baa been ooenmon la the Woi^ and 
It hai to be oonfesied that aueb drinidog aqd 
tkuakeoneu u has existed lu the Orient baa been 
caused Urgdy by western Jiquor and weaterQ 
liquor aalooDS, praotkalLy foraed on the eaitent 
poqptea, Buddha and Hohiuntned both forbade tb* 
use of intoxloatiag drinks, I think 1 enay juaily 
call the Buddhist and Mohanuuedaq religlona the 
two greatest temperance aooiedea or Isinperanoa 
agenciea ta the worki 

la religion the teat of etvtilsatloni? Then clearly 
Aaiaatanda far above the rest of the world. For. 
as we have ace^ Ask k the mother of ad Ih# 
great historic rellgiona of mankind, Including thoao 
of both Europe and America. 

1 think many of tba people of the Weal would 
make Science the auprome test of oivlUzatton. 

Unquestionably Soienca la Important. Immensely. 
■0. But, li it the tit^i important thing in the worii^ 
li it not possible that this preemlncntty nIentifiG 
age ol ours fa overestimating the value of adenoe 
as compared with asms other things? Sclenoa can 
produce money and wealth* It can produca eaae 
and luxury. But can it produce men? 'Can ft 
produce character? 

Let us not forget that long, long before our 
boasted modern age of Science came mto existence,^ 
same of the noNcft and greatest men of alt tlmej 
lived and rendered theif unsurpassed service toj 
human ley, Confucius, Zoroaster, Buddha, Atoki 
the Great, Socrates. Plato, Aeacbylui, Marcus 
Aurelius, Epictetus^ Isaiah, Paul^ Jtaus* Has our| 
modern •cief]ti€e age produced greater or noh]> 
men than these? 

la ouf age of aoience we aro mad to pik u; 
money, to amas* vast weaith. We are mad to' 
create buildings higher and higher, overtopping any I 
that past ages dreamed oL Wc an mad to uLk from j 
city to city, from country to country, and round] 
the wofl^ But do we ask whether living in] 
skyscrapers and talking around the earth makes iisj 
any better meo, or life any hippier ? We are mad to] 
cross the Atlantic in feur days, inttead of In weeks 
as our fathera did* We are mad to get a railwiyl 
train service of S5 or 9(1 miles an baur | and an] 
automobile as great or greater ) and to fly at a 
speed far, far beyonoibat* | 

But Is all this lightning change of pace adding toj 
our manhood and womanhood? Are we any. herteH 
men and womeo f^nrt£, than our father* and motheraj 
were ■ 1 

Do we care for anv higher things morallv an^ 
spiritually ; are our friendsnips truer, are our notnefi 
more full of kindncM and tov^ are we living for ariK 
worthier ends of life; now that we press a button anc^ 
light our houses with clectridtr. than we did'wbei^ 
we went to bed with a tallow dip ? | 

These, questions, and other* aimitar, are being 
very seriously asked by the people af Asia* Would 
it not be well if tfve, of the scieotiflo Wea^ a*, 
ihgffl tuuch ortEDcr than wo do ? 

la the test of ci vihsation its power to produce cOf*t 
tented and happy people? Tbirt are many Imelllgient 
people in AaU who believe that the degree of happi- 
ness and conteotment found there is muob greater 
thaa in Europe or Amerka* 

Comparing the civnixatioe of Asia With that of thi 
West, the former seems to have the greater simpll 
dtr, the gnratet nataraloess, the greater poises th 
™tcr power fa aatUfy* There aeeM to be Ii 
Asia mare Icjsicrev rnort time for thought and ^oy 
I lea* llav^ CO money and TOaierial condjikxu 
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less torment by unbittOur, mniie reverence for tbe 
past; more respect . for parents and ^ the 
agedr lets oompctUiosir more co-operadoiif more 
atteatiM £iven to good manners and ^ ^ 
amenities of tif^ (juite as much appreciation 
of naturef quite as much appreolatjoa of friends, 
[quite as much enjoyment of hornet Less strenuousness 
cf life in busbess and in money getting, more 
atrenuousneas in rdigioji, less care Br the 
temporal, more for the eternal, leas absorption in 
[the material, more m the spirituaL 

Unquestionably the East has mucii to learn from 
the West* But I believe, too, that the Occident has 
much to team from the Orient: That is to say, 1 
iiftd myself mnp^Ued to believe that the too haughty 
and too opinionated daughter, Europe; and 
grand ^daughter America, have vei^ much to learn 
from tbeir great, old-fashioned mother and 
grandmother, Asi<^ vbo has very much more 
^wrisdom in her sage old head, and very mujoh more 
goodness in her kindly old heart; than the daughter 
and grand-daughter have humility enough, and 
teach^leness enough quite to understands 

We complain bemuse Asia £s not Hire Europe, 
Wby should she be^ We complain because oriental 
civilization differs from our own, fs it any %»&rst 
for that? Is it desirable that all civilizations should 
be of one typef Asiatic civilization has its excellencies 
and its defects, European civilization has its defects 
and its exceltencies. Let us each get the 
appreciative and teachable spirit, that will enable 
lu to learn each from the other, 

What will be Asia’s futureF Will she become like 
Euro^? In some respects^ yea. In more respects, 
no* Asia is going to receive our acienoe, our 
knowledge, our inventions, Everythiiig shows thaL 
But she will not receive them indiscriminately or 
blindly, and she will not be carded off her feet by 
them to anything like- the extent that we have been, 

Asia will learn from Europe whatever of value 
Europe has to teach. The question for us to ask 
is, Will we learn from Asia the land which has 
been the mother of the world's oivilization, the 
land of wisdom greater than we realize — wilt we 
learn from ktr what she has to teach P 

l9 thep9 a Sterile Peptod . Thus catholic 
Ur, Raoul de CuehtenKra. who writes 
on this subject in the December Bomiintio and Fattoral 
RMfitfP Is impressed by the enomtous impertance of the 
Kbiut-Oglno dbeoveriss regarding the amnesic period; 
he foresets *<a time when the Kuaus-OgiDO method 
be nniver sally known, and young people will 
contract marriago with an rxict knowledge of the 
sterile and ferrite days." He thinks that the fears 
expressed by certain OathoUc moralists that ^periodical 
conttaencA is simply a Stepping^tone to Nco^Mahhusian- 
ism" may easily be BKaggeratcd, and that it is to be 
expected that ^the moral: education of Our Catholic 
youth will preserve them from such a total lack of 
genarosity* Throughout the article it is assiimcd that 
the question of an amnesic period has been dehnitely 
settled,*^ On this point a wellknown moralist, writing 
in the fr£*7i Ecrifeioriknl Btcotd for November Is less 
positive, 

«4\Ve are of opinvon that there b need for caution 
" in regard to acceptance of the meJlcal Bndiags. On 
the quesdon of the length of tirne during which the 
ovum remains fertiUzable there has been no direct 
invesdgutioo Of direct evidoncs; there has been u 
Inferecce from experiments on other entmals, euck as 
imbbitL It is quite po^ible that tho human ovum nwy 
in eartain circumsUDces remain fertile for aeveiSLl da>& 
A frirther potnt— there ts no evideoce to exclude 
ektraordiDary ovuladon or the occutrence of owilatbn 
aevval days before the normal period. With these 
reserves, we, however, imiat admit that a very strong 
case has been made for the existence of a sterile period.’' 


! • INDIAN STATES IN THE DECCAN* 

I (By- DrWAK Bahiddr a, B, Latete. ) 

Our States were in their origin the subordinate but 
' esseotial parts of an, organic Empire. They sought 
I to free themselves from the duties which a limb owes 
! to ihe whole of which they were parts. They 
T succeeded. But in the prooes$, they b^mc as dead 
, as the body Itself. The Mabratta Empire fell ; but 
in its fall, the independence which alt its consttlueEitA 
sharKl also perished. British India ceased to be 
India and the States also ceased to be Indian States 
and became BritisA Indian States. Both were equally 
conquered by a foreign Power, though the appear-- 
ances were different in the two cases. The Para- 
mountcy of the Crown as the Rulers prefer to call it 
was in truth the equivalent of the supremacy of the 
British in the annexed territories of what were the 
Indian States of the past. This is a fact which some 
of our Rulers seem to forget* It is needless to 
justify the birth of this external supremacy through- 
out: India, whether Bdtbh or Indian, Those who 
want to claim that the States are incernally sovereigi^ 
make much of the terms of treaties between the East 
India Company and the Statea. 1 have all my aym>- 
pathies wiih die attempts of the Prmoes to detend 
their rights, inherent as well as acknowledged by 
treaties, against encroachment. They are so many 
actempts to safeguard Indko freedom as far aS it 
exists. There Is no doubt that it exists to a greater 
degree In the States, if well-managed. It Is therefore a 
service to the cause of Indian freedom that the Rulers 
of States should make every effort to maintain their 
sovereignty In their own States 'inviolate and 
inviolable'. But this does not mean that hard 
facts should be ignored. The Princes have devoted 
very great efforts and funds to limit Faramountcy 
to a contractual liability on the one band and a right 
on the other strictly limiied to the terms of the 
contract embodied in treaties. They have hithena 
failed in that contention, and in one sense they have 
failed rightly. It is quite true that under the guise 
of Faramountcy resulting from usage, and sufferance 
■'the British Government has made unjustified inroads 
on the domam of internal powers retained by the 
States, But to say that the reUtionshrp between 
the Britiah Power and the States ia merely contractual 
is to ignore the fact that treaties were far fronv 
voluntary contracts on the aide of the States, and 
in most cases they were dictated by hard necessity 
if not by compulsion. In spite of the terms 
used — and the Britiah Government will never 
admit that they have ever gon'^ beyond those 
terms^the Paramount Power has always dealt 
With the States as subordinate Governments subject 
to what is euphemistically called 'political advice.* 

In its true inwardness, the character of Paramountcy 
is determined by the strength of the conquering 
Power and the weakness of the conquered States: 

The remedy lies not in the construction of words 
used a hundred years ago but in the strength of 
the parties concerned, M ilitary s treng th is o b viously 
out of the question and one may w excused frtf 
expressing one's feelings with a smile when a 
champion of the States gravely announces that 
the secession of the States from Federal titdU does dr.COrn 
not mean tbeir going out of the Britiah Emigre. 

Held together by the chains of the military power 
of the British nation, it iS futile for the States to 
talk of Faramountcy being limited to this or that'— 
in fact it is limited to what the British Power 
considers it expedient to limit it to-^ of their 
willing toy^ilty to the Crown without acknowledging 
_tbe all-pervading supremacy of the British Power 

* PAiid*atbL AddM attpaiu ttmit.it. t,l Dwan Eutw 
CaD[«ni«a, * ■ . . 
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in ■■ IndikjiL Ic b ia Hbm 

eiilufioen»eii« tihe inonj ttfCngtb of 

thb oonaiau eatuol^ io the Statet booomin^ 
living (growing otitittea wfUl an Latemal Vitaliy of 
their own— the ja»tl6e«cloa for the reslfictioa of 
IWamouAtcy within WBll-defincd limltn lie& Ruter« 
claicDin^ nt^olute powers of personal rutoi unable 
to provide &r aa goM adniimstfatioii u is demanded 
hf chsingu^ tiroeS) aupptesttag popular agimicM 
bf force, assuming that are tbe States nnd 
tic subjects are their cvopatj, airogating all 
wiidom to their untramed and even Ineapoienoed 
selves, rdjring upon an external aulhorilj for 
protection not only against internal commotions but 
even against newspaper criticisni outside their are^ 
praised to the aMcs at one moment and faced with 
^n etiquirj or virtual abdbatioa at tbe next, what 
moral juacification or political strength can they 
claim for the demand that Paiamountcy should be 
a strictly limited authority oonfiEi^ to t^ four corneii 
of century-old treatieaF A living body is living 
because it posseases wltthin itself a power to arrest 
decay, to destroy poisonous bacili attacking from 
outside and to enable itself to grow in Strength. 
A State is a livir^ reality only toscfiir as it is 
self-limited and setf-correctedp eliminating faults not 
by advice from outside but bv the aetbn of internal 
viuiity. The exact form of Government is of 
secondary importance.^ The essence lies in the capa^ 
city of the Ruler and his subjects tooorroot each otner, 
to help to live and grow a corporate life. The freedom 
of the subjects must ba limited by the authority of 
of the Ruler and the latter must exercise powers 
under the control of the people in the States When 
identity of interest is established between the two, 
when the greatness of the Ruler becomes a source 
of strength to his subiects and the lattei^s prosperity 
becomes tbe glory of the former, the mutual eontrm 
ceases to be a control at all and the peaple’i obedience 
to the laws of tbe Ruler becomes their true liberty 
in tbe same way aa the checks on tbe Prince’s autho- 
rity strengthen that authority. This implies, 
firstly p absence of external control and, secondly, 
growth of a strong public opinion capable of 
self-assertion. Paramountcy r^es both these 
essentials of a healthy State impossible. Under its 
shadows, the Ruler learns more and more to be 
a puppet wircpulied from behind the ourtaim and 
iinaffeoted by the will of bis subjechr. On the other 
hand, instead of attempting to influence and check 
^the Ruler by the exercise of an effect ive popular will 
'the people in -a State living an inane life under 
that shade, look up to tbe good offices of the 
outside Power to redress their grievances. This 
. leads to the further weakening of the Ruler and tils 
increased dependence on external forces. Circum.- 
stanced as the Paramount Power is in India, its 
intervention merely seeks to keep the evils within 
hounds - but not to remove their causes and 
exterminate them. While under the Bombay 
Government, oar States had the corrective 
..treatment of Paramountcy administered to thena in 
.small but perpetual doses. The Government of 
'India, acting as an outside poHfical authority would 
ordinarily do^ leave evils to grow until they become 
intolerable and its blow ^Us very heavily when it 
does fall The Ruler pursue his wrong policy in 
false security until mlsgovemment becomes incurable 
except by his abdicatioiv by his leaving the 
* State for an indefinite time or by his depoaitioit. 
^^ven then, the Paramouat Power only checks 
the more acute .evils and stops ^e grosser 
forms of injustice; But tt does not consider 
Jt pan of its ducj to adopt radka! changes ia tbe. 
‘Administration so as make the tebirtb of those 
evils impossible. The FoUtkal Department would 


not make a generafiocMild Munfe^paH^ In m SMt 
under its temporary management even partUlly 
elective or introduce & ma:ely ooniultmtlve 
lature En that State on the ground thattheEuler 
may not like it on his attaining miyodty. The nelgtw 
bottring States may have adopted luch teforma, 

The may eoneent to them. But the Far^ 

mount f^ w er doee not end the Ptioody Order would 
not inuoduce them and aska the aubjeett to waft h& 
decades fer a stsall and elementary reform whioll 
they muet hope to ecome afrer thor Ruler ebooece 
to grant it. He irt his turn would moke organised 
lio opinion impossible by promul^tirtg his Ptesi Laws 
and his Public Meeting Acta » any public ^ta* 
tion within the State u impoeslble and if made outside, 
it la the Ruschlef of dlngniniled men running away 
from their homci 1 Whatever It is, the F^amount 
Power looks on vnth apparent indifference, or even 
vdth satis&ction, if the Ruler ooncemed la ahiewd 
enough, or tbe agitators are unwhs enough to 
be aaaociated with what ara considered unde^rable 
movements in British India until i^ln maEiers become 
what they did recently in Kashmir or In AJwsr or In 
Dewasw This vicious drote Is unavoidable as long as 
our States derive their very right to exist the 

Paramount Power* The helpless condition of the 
subject, due not only co the repressive potioy, which 
Is not always within the bounds of t^w, out due 
equally to the lack of character and public spirit 
among the people and their, communil and caste 
cleavages, drives them to seek shelter at the hands 
of the Power to which the States also owe their tlfr, 
so that the Ruler aS much at the ruled ere 
without initiative without nlf-reLtance^ and without 
Internal vitality. This alto leads to the interference 
in Stales affairs by outside bodies tike t1^ All-lfidU 
Kashmir Committee As matters stand, the action 
of everyone concernedl, the Ruler, his sutjectf, the 
Political Department and the British fndjan people^ 
has Home justification for itself. But this lA the 
result of the unnatural condiiion in which out States 
are living and that condition makes progress 
In the States impoisible^ 

AN APPEAL FROM BIHAR* 

The Editor, 

77t€ Indian Sedai 
Sir, 

The undcreigoedli b^g the Committee formed for 
organising the colleolion of the Viceroy's Earthquake 
Relief Fund in Bihar and Orlss^ arc using their best 
efforts to encourage subsoriptbns from our* own 
people, in order that those in other parts of India and 
la the Western world m^y know that we in tfait 
Province a« doing our utmost for our own petml^ 

The damage has been^ so great that the work of 
reocnstructlon in the Stricken towns and Vllfkges viff 
involve an enormous ' amount of mon^. TojustilV 
adequate generosity on the part of otben, Jt u 
necessary ihsit we should tax our own charitable 
resources to the utmost luiui; The dittributlosi of 
all fundrcollecced will be in Other bands and docs not 
immediately concern this Cotnmitiee; but subscribetv 
may rest well assured that anangementi will be 
made for the stricteit oontrul and oconomica] manage^ 
mcot of their donations; and a Committee fiv 
purpose haa atmady been Appointed hy His dr.COlTI 
Excellency the Governor. The memberabtp of this 
Committee is such as to inspire complete public 
confidence* 

Donationi from person ■ Id Bihir and Orksa ihoulcl 
be sent to the Icnp^tal Bank^ cr to the Collector of 
the district or through the Sub-dlvlsiofla] Officert, 
wbo have received tbe necesiOT Instructionf for thU 
pupoae; All subicriptioaa will pe duly acknowledgett 
SaWribera ^ticulacly those whose eootribabons 
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of fieceflsil/ be. Irmtied lo email Bmouncs) 
-flhould ncfuvc to pajr anTtbitig^ to unauthoiiaed 
•oollcctof*. No coUections for the Viceroy's Fund 
-should be made except by perwns duly authorised 
‘by the Sub-divisional OIBoer, Donattsms from 
' persons living outside Bihar and Orissa should 
%prefi»ably be sent direct to the Agent of the 
Imperial Bank of India (Patna BranchX who will 
^knowledge the same, 

‘’CouRTNiv Ti:rrelL» J, T- Whitty, 
(Preaden/J) 

Nirsu Naraen Singh. Ganesh Dotta Singh* 

■SVED Abdul Aztz > Sultan Ahmad. 

Sachchidananda Sikh a.. Amarnath Chatterji. 

Chuni Lal Ray, { Secretary .) 

"THE MIDDLE CLASSES' HEAVY DEBXa” 
'The Editor, 

..Indian Sfidat Reformer^ 

Sir, 

1 was very much interested to read the article on 
<The Middle Classes Heavy Debts*' published in last 
week’s Issue of the R^orpter, The writer ia pro- 
bably not aware that the benefits of the co-operative 
credit system are not confined to the rural classes, 
but that co-operative credit societies have been formed 
'In urban areas as well, principal I y among the middle 
clasps. The city of Bombay alone posaeaaes nearly 
£00 such societies. Some of these being for em- 
;ployees of various firma and o0lces, others persons 
belonging to different castes and sub-castes and a 
.few being people's banks of the cosmopoh'un type., 
.Further information about the membersbipv cons- 
titution and working of the societies may be obtained 
. from the undersigned. 

Yours etc., 

V. P. VARDE, 

aOth January '34. ) 

.9, Bakehouse Lane. > Boniioi, 

Fort, Bombay, J 

THE BARROWS LECTURES. 

DIVIDUAL HAS EIERNAL FER^NAL VALUES." 

Complete individuality as the gc^l of Christianity 
-was the 'Subject of Or, Sbailer Mathews' fourth 
‘Barrows lecture, which was delivered in Wilson 
College with the Rev. A. N. Warner in the chair. 

Dr. Mathews said that the fundamental presnppo- 
Bition of Christianity Is that the Individual has 
eternal personal values. Psychology has lost its 
^consciousness by concentrating on the subconscious 
part of personality. Hedonistic and sensualistio 
philosophers arise when study is confined to things 
outside personal human values. 

The goal of life determines the moral system of a 
religion. No ethnic or national religions have been 
based on the belief that personality Is extinguished 
by death. It is difficult to see the signl Seance of 
the Christian doatrine of salvation without taking 
Into aecDunt the oonoeption of the future life. 

But Christianity docs not claim to give a detailed 
, account of what the state of the future life oholl be. 
.Piul spxike of a ^'spiritual body" and Augustine 
believed that the bodies of all would be massed to- 
gether and that out of that mass hodies would be 
made and assigned to individuals. The important 
«thing is that we are to be real personalities and not 
ghosts. 

The ooncentraticn of Chbtianity upon deliverance 
Tram Satan, aiti and death explain the emphasis put 
-on certain means of salvation. This concentration 
up^ tbe saving of the soul b oftea criticised as 
?fc^g selfish and unwofthy. 


But the cridclsm is unfair and rises firom a 
misunderstanding of the value of personality; Acodrd- 
ing to the Christian point of view perf^tioo does not 
come by Introspection, but by a socialisation of the 
individual that is, by becoming loving. Cbristiaruty 
la thus at one with modem philosophy in insisting 
upon the social quality of love Instead of 
acquisitiveness. 

Christian thought, however, is not identical with 
certain modem dootHnes of self-realisatioiL since the 
Idea of social service as the way of realisation is not 
present In them, t 

But the technique of Christianity has not always 
been as perjbet as its motive. For instancy asceti- 
cism, the withdrawal horn society, was brought in 
from the pagan world but it is not found in the New 
Testament, 

The lecturer then went on to show the part played 
by Christianity m the growth of democracy and the 
recognition of the political rights of the individuaF, 

Traeing the development of the idea of equality he 
showed how it came gradually to include women in 
Its oomprebensicn. The Christian Church never 
denied the privileges muted to woman by society, 
although at times It bad given its sanction to in^ 
equalities. 

Through periods of licence and violence it was the 
protector of women, and it has maintained the mono- 
gamist family as a permanent institution. 

The lecturer concluded by saying that it was the 
task of this generation to organise equality into a 
morality. 

CURtSTlANlTY AND GROUF MORALITY, 

Dr, Shailor Mathews, in his fifth Barrows Lecture, 
spoke on Christianity and Group Morality.'* Mr. 

Francis Low presided. 

The social trend, he said, has been towards the 
recognition of groups which are economic in charac^ 
ter. Thtse groups, which are almost self-conscious 
bodieS] affect the indivldusb that make them up. 

The behaviour of groups is only gradually in- 
fiuenced by Christian ideals. It must be bume m 
mind that these ^oups are instrumental in character, 
and should not be made ends in themselves. The 
group exists to enable individuals to achieve in 
common what they cannot accomplish by themselves. 

The neglect of this instrumental character of the 
group becomes marked as the group becomes more 
highly organised. We find even the Christian com- 
munity so far forgetful of its real end as to have 
recourse in' persecution in order to preserve its inte- 
grity as a group. 

Groups must get their morality from a higher 
groups^ a sort of super-group; because m oral ity re- 
quires more than one unit. The basic values of Christi- 
anity Will render supreme value here. These groups 
must be brought under the control of wbat we think 
religion stands for. 

The Christian movement has never succumbed \o 
economic passivity,, but nevertheless it has been slow 
to recognise the baring of its principles on economkt 
life. The early Chnstians had no interest Iqdar.COITI 
economic life. 

Historical study shows that what is often spoken 
of as ■*^conimuoi 3 m'* in the early Churoh was 
nothing more than an emergency charity. 

Charity as distinct from economic te-adjustment 
became the expression of Chrbtianity; It was the 
application of Christian principles to existJi^ social 
conditions, ^ 

The lecturer then describe how Capitalism in 
the economio sphere and Calvinism In the -religitiua 
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botlt ardK^ fireni tlitt ' deske for Murity in Dr* Mothcwt then Vpakn. «| the Enfltfeooe of Uw 


^IviniMn garo thtt r e smity oftbe Sotfefcigii 
T«Mlair «eir« again faced with Mbg of 
h w eoar i ty* lovs ora eo-operacioa bo baft* xjo 

wbiob fockty eaa be built, or piuat group* be 
ooerted into doing what 1* good for tbenw 

Wrtfa tbe loduftrii] RsirolutKia there were changes^ 
the aerf beoams the wagC'eamer, but there wa* 
ndil no inteltimit treatment of iocul probkms. 
To^ay Ufo are faced with the rapid introdoctkin of 
knaohioerf. The problem i« ■'What I* to beoome 
of the men P* 

> An attempt had been made to check the 
wittoducticn OT onachinerf but not enoa^ ba* been : 
^one to try ta meet the new social conditions 
icauaed by the introductioa of maohuiery* 

Dr, Mathews then showed how id Ibis century 
We Chriatiao Church bis been swalcenii^ to it* 
duty to facing these ptohleina and the need for social 
'fea^ustment He spoke of the dcveloptnent of 
the Asocial gospetj* 

The teal difficulty^ he conclude^ to that the social 
sensei have been developed, but a technique has 
'.not yet beep invented which can be universally 
adopted. 

Tbit isihe great opportunity of londay. 

Thb Pkobveh op Peace, 

The last of tbe eerie* of Bamows Lectures wa* 
given by Dr, Shaitor Mathews On Friday, January 
.26, when ho spoke on 'Chiistiamty and Internationa- 
The Rev, John McKenale presided, , 
Dr..Maibewi said that tnodem nations hod become 
very self-conBCious and anthropcimoTphic ; for example 
in the matter of international debt, nations ore 
treated almost as individual debtors or areditors. 
Christian writers assert that the principks of the 
Sermon on the Mount should be applied narionallj, 
and -this to a good ideal; but the question arise* 
whether nations can be bought withm the category 
of individual morality. 

The relation of president* and kings has always 
^beeti one of hoatiiity modihed by treaties. Only In 
' recent years has there been an attempt to introduce 
judicial measure* in place of war. The moral 
' character of a group differ* from that of the individual 

■ because the group i* an inatrument in the life of 
its constituents and not an end In itaclf. The 
rindlvidualji maldrig Op the grtiup would contihue 

■ even if the group vf&r destroyed. But naHonaliam 
once made moral would be a real aid to a happier 
world* 

What is more important than the banish In g of 
Wot is the development of things which poaitivcly 
. made for peace and right intemaliona] relations. We 
must remove the cause* of war — ocooomb retaliation^ 
dumping of surplus product* on another nation, 

: uhscmpulou* joumaUani and other things. 

The ideals arc tfaere^ but the technique lags behind. 
What would morality expect of a oatloiv be a*k^ 
We are not yet clear wlpit natiana] morality 
involves, Intemationaltoin is a morality between 
nations. Some *up^ society — a society of nation* — 
is required. There ts no sboct cut to intemation^ 

. oEscew It will only como by expericnoe to Uvtog' 
together in good wUL 

The world depression emnot be removed' ontil 
men live according to the cosmiio process which 
religiouBly speaking; to the wiU of God, It to 
- the business of every region that believes 
in the principle of love to sec that the world 
faced with the alternative of moralliy or cbaof|| 
shall ettoso the way that leads to peace and prc^resoi 


Oiristkii ehumhes to pohtio* and tb« oondktSi 
b et wees Church and State, He declared th«t eockt 
i^bnns have always been Inspire^ if not direotty by 
Cbdetions, undoubtedly by th* fermenution o|’ 

Christian ideals 

It liihe duly of QirtotUuis to prevent nationalum 
{men taking the placa of rellgtook 

The lecturer then showed bow even the sKdievtl 
Christian Church did .make |ome attempt to put 
Umitatiott* upm war ^ and how later under the in- 
fluence of Gratius Christian* endeavoured to bring 
Christian morality Into intern ttionoJ aSkiis, but tbe- 
tide uf belligerent DOtlonaliim hu been too atrocig,. 

He closed wi^ a streng ep^l to the audience to do 
what they could to give [witlcs * mural direction. 

The Chairman sununing up, thanked tbs leoturer 
and suggested that wbac wa* needed wo# a better 
understanding of God, Tbs important thing ha said 
i* not so much what we think of God but what lie 
thtoki of U9L 

HINDUISM AHD CHRISTIANITY, 

(Bv Mr. J* T* Gwvhk, 

RifiredJi 

The other day 1 saw with iniereat that ^The lodion 
Social Reformer" had fallen foul of a lecture delivered 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey in England, The oauae of 
Offence seemed to be that Sir Maloolm had spoken of 
Hinduism a* about to di* integrate, ^The Social 
Reformer^* took tbU a* a alight to what we may, for 
eonveTtiencft,oall tbe Hindu Religion and counted 
by our old friend, the *Tm contending that 

Sir Malcolm Afaewed himself prejudiced by Ignoring 
tbe far more serious progres* lowordi disintegration 
in European Christianity, 

[ have not now before me the text either of Sir 
Malcolm** lecture or of "The Social Reformer's'^ 
rebuke but I auspect a misundcretandmg of the kind 
which in often engenders heat when on European 
venture* to speculate on Indian tendencieo, I do not 
rernemher that Sir Malcolm Halley indulged to any 
direct or implied comparison of the ■late of Hindutom 
and tbe state of Christianity and when 1 nod the 
lecture it did not occur to me that a Hindu would be 

likely to Uia ofoce at anything that was said to it 
of the dtointegration of HiDdutom, That to because 
weWeatemer* usually ure tbe wo(rd Hinduifloi ta 
describe not so much a relig^ but rather a social 
system- Of c^ourse no sharp dtotinction can be dnwn 
between the religion and the social lyatiem — they 
merge and blend, StHI we Westerner*, in speaking of 
Htodutom, are thinking of that aspree which Is analo- 
gous to "Christendom rather than to Chrtotlanity,. 

In Europe*'Cbrijtendoin"cbiracterbt^Jy manifeatcd 
in itself in the growth of highly organised authori- 
tarian eburche* with fixed and definite creedi ' oi^ 
elaborate and efficient system* of government; Tbe 
Gorrespofxl mg' aspect of Indiin "Hi^uiin^ hoa mohlf 
fested itsSif chiefly in tbe caate «od family lystmv 
Now modem tendende* In Europe^ democracy, unlv*- 
csal litcraiy^ and the cckutifla tiabre of mlM have 
certainly gone veiy fer towards duJniegrailng t^Mr com 
Chriatiaii churches. In fact, we may olmoit say that: 
tbe Protestant church^ have been tkoroogbly disln,^ 
tegrated and that the Church of Rome alone ■hovo'l 
any power to resIsC the proce** that being be>-j 
cause she olooo has orgaium henelf oonscmsly ' 
or at least she has done the work for awa 
thomughly tbsn the ochersp Undoubtedly this- 
process of dtomtegretioop which has affix^ 
vitaQy the power of the oler^*-«nce « great poliUosI 
focce-^iaa greie very fer^-much furtoer tbAn the 
disintegratiem of the caste syslon to tndig, | 
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r think Um; clthct Sif Malcolm Hailey or any ocher 
Western observer would be iocJim to deny this; 
^ But as* The Soobi Reformer'* rightly points our, 
I the dUinfeeration of the oaate and famity would leave 
luneouohedthe core of Hioduiem, those philosophical 
Bpeoulations on the essence and relations of Mao 
4 iid the Universe; which have taken ua as far as 
r human thought can go and perhaps a little further. 
-'Similarly many Westerners hold that the dislniegra^ 
f tion of the churches of Christendom will help rather 
than hinder an understanding of the moral teacbJng of 
Christ and msty leave the West more ready to be 
induenced in aoticm by the spur of his teaebing* 

. It niustt however^ be admitted that both In the 
'East and in the West there are men of hrghoharaoter 
and great intellectual power, who fear that the 
. process of dlsintegraCtort will prove fatal not only to 
the body but also to the spirit of religion. At least 
I understand there are men of the first class in India 
who fear the conseouences of the admission of 
un-toucbables into the caste temples of caste 
: intermarriages. Similarly, here in the British I^Zes 
we have heard Hugh C^il catling for legal action to 
Stop the Bishop of Liverpool from Inviting the dis- 
integrators of old doctrines to expound their views of 
the essence of Christianity in his churches. 

We may find it diScuit to sympathise with such 
particular examples of the opposition to the process 
-of disintegration. Yet we cannot be blind to many 
facts which warn ui that disintegration is always 
a dangerous process and may be the starting point 
for new unpleasant and unwholesome forma of 
integration i We need caution and patience with 
our opponents whose strength and virtues we must 
: learn to understand; still the prooesa of dh integration 
must go on and the duty of all Liberals Western 
4nd Astern alike is to he1|\ guide and control it 
both in the West and in the ^sh 

Far indeed be it from us Westerners to quarrel with 
you Easterners over this process of "modernisation' 
or renovation by disintegration or to say scornfully 
"you are disintegrating faster than we;*' It is in this 
powerful process of modernisation that West and 
East can help each other. For the West has some 
exi^rSenoe of the individuars freedom of action in the 
social system which you in India are oniy now 
acquiring through the disintegration of caste and 
-family systems. On the other hand India hat for ages 
been aoouatomed to a freedom of thought which the 
disintegration of the churches is only now miking 
possible for the average European, Your religious 
speculations have never been trammelled by divinely 
.ordained systems of chute h government and autho- 
ritarian dogmas which even t^ day in the British 
Isles, the schools painfully Inn^ulcate into the children 
of sceptical parenta, I read the other day in 
the Madras Guardian'* an Indian Christian's 
impression of the famous book in which a Protestant 
clergyman describes the motives, arguments 
Mid experknoes which led him into the Church 
of Rome, To the Indian Christian his mental 
processes seemed unintelligible or uninteresting 
Dcoause they were ooncemed with questions like the 
dogma of the sacraments, apostoUo succession and 
BO forth. The Indian Christian regretted or pretended 
to regret that he and his fellow Indians had not 
yet interested themselves in such subjects but surety 
his state is therefor^ the more gracious. These 
aubtletles only appeared important to Western eyes 
because the audioTitarian churches rashiy made 
authoritative pronouncements on them. The essence 
of Christianity was to be sought elsewhere as 
Indian Chrbtiana instinctively fisl because 
they enjoy the advantage of the Hindu background 
and tradition with its freer and therefore larger, wider 
^aod better proportioned vkw of things spiritual. 


CHINA, OLD AND NEW, . 

' (B? Mrs; Pearl S Bucs;]b ' j 

I Nve the g^test pleasure tonight in being' 
here, and In seeing a group of people like yourselves 
interested In literature and in arts and in all culture 
Ev^ than that; however, I am glad to be 

back again in China, a country which is tin a 
peculiar way my own, even though I cannot claim 
as my own bet raese or her traditions. Fate bae 
ci^pelled me to be a sort of intcmationalisi 
whether I will or not I belong because J must to 
two countries, and am in a strange way divided* 

I remem'ber my consternation as a very tfmaU 
chiid once when^ my little neighbour and playntateV' 
a Chinese child, in a Rt of disagreement over some 
game called- me "a foreigner.*^ I raa to my mother 
weeping and asldng her, “Mother, I am not a foreigner, 
am If** She answered very quietly, “Go back 
and^ tell Bao Lei. that : only your outride is 
foreign. Your heart inside is Chinese.** But 
I think my own idea of such things was 
best expr^sed onoe by one of my 
own ohildren, who when she was four years old 
or so ran upstairs to tell me a guest was come; 

1 asked her, “ Is she a Chinese lady or an American?^* 

The child opened her eyes very wide at me and 
replied in asionishment, “ I dont know; 1 didn't ask,** 

It is not however about Internationalism that 1 
wish Co speak tonight. In the first place,^ I am not 
really an internattonalist, I am a nationalist, I dd 
not believe in a future Utopia where the nations shall 
become one, when all people will speak the same 
language; live in the same kind of houses, wear tha 
same clothes, have the same culture even have the 
same laws and type of civil iisation. To me the world 
would be immeasurably poorer and life far less ricl^ 
if this were true...... 

Therefore I would like to see the Chinese thor-« 
oughly himself, as I would like to see the American 
thoroughly himself, or tha Englishmen, and so with 
all peoples* I believe each people can contribute most 
to the world when he js most throughly himself, 
an expression of his own history, his own race; 
his own culture. In fact^ 1 am an ardent nationalist, 
and believe in my own country. I have the 
great advantage of having more than one country, 
and therefore I am an ardent Chinese nationalist and 
an American nationalist, and I find no confusion In 
myself, having my dual nationaUsm founded in an 
equal respect for both my countriesi as one respects 
both father and mother. If America is my motherland 
and gave me her body, China is my fatherland and 
gave me bis spirit and hia mind. My heart they 
share.,*,.. 

The first half of my life was spent entirely in old 
China, The old traditions are my traditions, even as 
they are yours, I learned the ethics of Confucius. I 
was taught how a girl should behave in the home 
and what ber place in lift: shouH be.^ I was taught 
old fashioned courtesy and conventionatised speech. I 
lived among country people and among city 
people, with ignorant and with learned, for twenty- 
seven years. During these years 1 cannot remembef 
that I knew at all beyond perhaps mere acquain-^ ar COm 
tanoe, and I cannot remeoiber even that, a single ' 

Chinese who had been abroad or who spoke English 
beyond a few words learned in school. The last 
thirteen years I have lived in a city where con^egata 
for many purposes hundreds of modern Chines 
My neighbours, my friends, my associaces today are 
three*fourtb 3 of them modern Chinese who have been 
abroad, who speak English, French, GermaU) Icaliajit 
Russian, who know more about the literatures of the 
West than 1 do; who know more about the lifa 
of those countries than 1 do; whose demands 
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•le far mon. we^taii than mine, who eat more 
we»lera food,4p^k more in a (oreigii tongue, Uve in 
m mote weatetn manoor, than 1 do mfmSL The con- 
tfaat between tbe first tweaty-eevea yeaie of my life 
aod tbe laa« fhirtrrn coufd odt be more sharp than 
It and this oontraat I bave observed with keCEieat 
■jmpatby and intcrtAtm 

To me tbe old Cbicia had and bai^ fer ft U not 
past, DOT do 1 befkve it is passing, its inestiEnsblfl 
valuer For dignity of IMng, m old Chios is 
unequalled. There is a very noble pride about tbe 
old Chinese, The modern Chka has equally my 
adoiiratiociw When 1 c^onsider bow during these 
troubled yeara, when wan within and without have 
harassed; when there has been one of the greatest 
femiitea of history, when problems of sooial obange 
and of the formation of a new type of govorurat 
in an enormoua country have presented ooinpUcatJons 
beyond the Imaginaiion; when world oondittono 
have been auch as to drive foreign nations to 
selfish and sclf-peo^tlon policies m such times 
there has been steady progress in China. Air 
lines and rouds,devetopmeniln building, improvement 
in health measures, in provinelal and national 
govenunont, and many other leas obvious improve* 
nients have been going on in oonstmotive 
development I never come back to China from 
abroad without thinking with the utmost BatisfaeiioHi 
^Here Is a nation homogeneous and mature and 
self-aware in every sound and natural way. 
Everything Is possible m tbe future,* 1 have every 
confidence in modern and young China* To me 
the conimon man and woman of China is the most 
noble in the world* 1 know them, 1 know theh 
Uvea^ their joys, their sufierings* 1 respect them 
with all my heart. Some of my truest warmest 
friends have been among them— women who couldn't 
read a letter, but who were noble and unselfish, 
simple and good, living life the best they knew and 
Ihercfore superior to all those who know better and 
do not do iu Let no one of us dare to despise one 
pf the common people. 


BANDRA. 

With a population of 4L1S? inhabitants in an area 
of 3*3 square miles, Bandra can tttll maintain Its 
t^stthat it 11 one of the heaithleat suburbs of 
Bombay, Vital statistics for last year, which have 
been prepared by the Municipality, show that the 
death rate was as low as 11,94 per 1,000 inhabitants. 

There was not a single case of cholera, plague or 
inlluenza m the town during 1933^ The only cpi- 
demlc disease that spoiled the clean record was 
small-pox. It appeared at Bandrn^ last |anuary, when 
it had assumed a Virulent epidemic fenu in Biombay, 
SpedaJ ^eventlve measures were taken by the 
Municipality as a result of which there were m all 
only t2 attacks and seven deaths. 

Tbe mortality from malaria was very low, there 
being only two deaths during the year, as compart 
with ten in the previous year. RespiraEory disearea 
including pneumonia and phthises^ took a toll of 143 
lives, the figure being higher than tliat any other 
grou|3b 

The birth rate was n^Ty twice tbe death-rate, 9^6 
births being registered during the year or t2A9 per 
liOOO of the population. The Infentile death rate per 
1^000 births registered was 151,19, More than two- 
U^s of this in^nt mortality was in tbe first four 
weeks of life, 61 or 43.57 per cent, dying m the first 
veek, and 20 or 14.29 per cent dying in the age 
period of one to four weekly Of the 9S6 babie^ 477 
Here males and 44S |emale & — Irmes ImMom 


NON-EUROPEANS AND DKINfC, 

A deputatiou freia |h« J^advi Races and tbv 
tiqucw Traffic United Committeo walt^ upon ihci 
Colonial Secretary, Sir Fhiltp CunUffia-Llsteri at tba. 
Colonial Offioe* 

Lotd Rhayader, who Intreduowd the deputatkxv 
and Major Rkhanl Rigg, the chainxvan of &o 
cufiva Committee who presented the case, urgwl^ 
that as the Importation of apirita bite Weat-Alrica 
was lower then k had ever been, it presented at# 
opportunity to do away with the traffio among the 
nafive races. They stremd the fact that the House ot 
Commons as fer back as ISSS; and three sueoesafve 
Colonial Hlniifen bad leoogniaod that the tiq^ 
traffic among the native races was an evil* Thw 
ooemnittee had in their ranks niwiy who were nor 
abstainers, but who realised tbe harmful eHeott of 
splits upon native peoples. 

Rev. H. Cullen Young, representing the Chureb of 
Scotland and the Rdi^ous Tract Society, said that 
be had lived for many years la East Africa. He had 
been editor of a Vernacular newspaper, and feund 
that the natives were very observant, and were 
watching ofoaely the aotions of his Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, Tbe natives there could fiever underetand' 
why the selling of spirits tn West Afilca was 
tolerated while In East Africa heavy pen^tks werw 
enforced for so doing. 

Rev* Gr H Brander, of the PresbytarZan Cbuioh^ 
oF England, said one could not help feeling that the 
targe increase of licences In Palestine since the war, 
and tbe fact that women have been InU^uoed Inta 
licensed premises lo serve and for entertalnmenC 
purposes^ suggested a lack of adequate supervision 
in the bandlj^ of the Iraffio. With a poputadem wha 
by virtue of their religion are forbidden to tako 
intoxicants, one feels that this traffio should be 
discouragea by Britain as the Mandatory Power, and^ 
be was glad to leam that the Palest me Govenunent 
Intended to restrict the issue of Uceooes, and 
Introduce other refocmi* 

Sir Philip Cunlifib-LUter ei^ that in bis opinion, 
which was bortte out by staUitics, drunkenness waSr 
negligible in Pates dne^ and the Ikemiiig of premisee 
for the sale of Ht^uof was subject to much toore 
control and Supervirion than the deputation appear^ 
to reallacL He doubted whether It would be praotio* 
able to take away from the munlcIpaJltfes thie small, 
source of revenue, but be would mention the 
suggesdon to the H^h CommlssJoner, With regard 
to West A^ca, whatever might have been the case 
in the past. It was ccrtamly not the care ttm 
Importation of spirits presented any serious social pro* 
blem today, and he oould not afford to forego a mate^ 
source of revenue unlesi there were airong prac- 
tical reasons. The problem wbbh really was acute 
wai illicit distillation on a targe scale. The locals 
Governments in the Gold Coast and N^cria were 
becoming seriouily alarmed by tbe spitad of this 
eviL The problem was causi^ the greatest con* 
cen^ both to him and to the Cotonia] CovernmentW' 
and the Governor of the' Gold Coast was at present 
consulting responsible native opinion ui order to^ 
asceruia their views as to the most efioctive policy, 
to pursue to combat the evih— Tbe Ckrtfftm WeriJi. 

CHILDREN IN JAPAN. 

Intimation has been recerved of tbe enactment of 
a Uw in Japan for the pfotectlon Of ebUdren fronv 
Ul-treatment and empli^oient in certain occupation* 
harmful to their moral or^Tsfeal development. 

When the WII was drafted by tbe Japanese Bureau 
of Social Afialrev two years a difficulty wa*: 
anticipated in tbe enTorcemenl, a* interference with 
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pafmul HgtiU contrary to Japanese tradition. The 
need for legal prcttectlon had^ however, alre^y been 
felt for flome time^ for, cri. aocount of the rapid 
induAtrialLaation of the country and tbe consequent 
change In the flocial atructure, the number of 
destitute and^ ill-treated children had kcreased, 
Moreover, since the coming into force of the 
Reformatory Act in 1900 (which provided that, 
when the governors of prefectures consider it 
necessary, dElinquent chttdren under fourteen years 
of age may be taken into reformatories and may 
atay there until the age of twenty-one) and the 
Juvenile Court law in 1923, closer attention had 
been paid to the causes underlying juvenile 
delinquency which were often found to be jll-treat- 
ment in childhood, neglect, illegiclniacy, poverty^ 
bad neighbourhood, etc. 

So far there had been no uniformity in dealing 
with caaefl of ilUtreatmenC o| children. Ten 
prerectures had rules for the proper treatment of 
children which were enacted to prevent cruelty on 
the part of fcater parents. In the real of the 
province I, it was left to the police to admonlab 
uardians or parents and to inform the Prevention 
ociety when children had to be taken away 
from home. 

The following are the main provisions of the 
new Act ; 

« When parents or guardians ill-treat or neglect 
children under fourteen years of age, the prefectural 
authorities may place auch children under the care of 
the private family or a fuitable Institution, 

** The prefeotural authorities may also, in appro- 
priate cases, order children to be returned to their 
parents or guardians, 

•^Childreit must not be employed for the exhibition 
of deformities, or as beggars, or to accompany beggars. 
The prefectural authorities may prohibit or restrict 
the employment of otiildren in circuses, acrobatic or 
'similar performances, street or hous^to-house trading, 
dancing, or waiting at table, or in other cx^upatlona 
liable to cause injury to their mural or physical 
development, 

■* Any person who contravenes the pTovIsions of 
the Act will be liable to imprisonment not exceeding 
one year or a fine not exceeding 500 Yen/ 

" The House of Peers has adopted a recommendation 
urging the Government to enforce this Act vigorously. 


wanted’candidates for employment* 

Sd^fee or money back. Fare Paid * Gaarantec'* 
Prospectus on 1 anna stamps Royal Institute of 
Engineering Technology, Delhi. 

Tflli BANK OF BAR03.V, UH. 

Under tti* |>fLtfVii«« of inl fnppwiad by ths 

*3mnipiBDt ot H. H. tbe at 

C BegEilanA vntler tb« Besc^ib OompeiUei Aet IH ol UST \ 

BrbJtrhfle Bornbay, Ahiaedabsd, Navurli M«huo% 
Pebtiol, 5urflLt, l^etTaU, Aiiir«]l> Bh^vnasar, 

SMJipvr, Karjan, Kalvl, Kadi, Dwarka, and poftOataa. 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 6c.oo.ooc 

CAPITAL PAID-UP 

RESERVE FUND ^ 3«>,7SUOa 

riESOTOBSl 

STr Lalcbtial Samaldn^ Kt,,C.LB„ CCbalmiHS). 

Shetb DuTf^prflsjid Sliaeibhu]ira»d L^lcarl, fAttH 

Afcnt, Atamedabaili ) 

BhaakamD Vltbe[ilu Metita, Ew|., M.A,, LL.B, 

AiME^ntBl K» Kamtavala, jIVL A,, CAfctiL The Maboiaja 

MUU Ca, Ltd, Biroda, } 

jMr, OtrUliBrial Dosabbat Psrtld], 8. A., IX,B^i Baroda, 

, Rfl] Ratna Bhailal Dajlbltdl Amin, R A., M, S. C, 1,^ 
Agent, Alembic Chemical Wwfha C<t„ Lid,, 

Setli PniMUkhlal Mafatlol fShorrock MLlla. 1-tdL 

Ahmedobad,) 

Col, K. Shir RbJ SlnEb, B,A„ {NsRi Drwaii, Baroda, 

JMre Ni Ml MMZUiQ4ar,CMeura^Tata Soaa,Ltd,| Bbmbay.y 

oo3aBEiinr deposi^f AOOouKia, 

with eflut fRnn tStb April Intenih on daU j taleaeii 

Erom He, SOO to Bo. wtU be allowed at 1 pu s«nA pir 

annam ftnd on eimii vnt Be, by cpealbL 

sient. No Intartet irbJob doei ooi oomt to Ba. 5 p«r haU- y««r 
wUi be AUowfldi 

nXED DEPOSITS., 

BeeelTcd tor lonft of ebcuft periods on ^enm wbleb nmy be 
ueerkalnsd od aj^pUaatioEii. 

LOANS, OTEBDBAPTa AND CASH UBEOITS. 

Tbe Bank aooommodatlcn on lermi b be arranged 

agalas ippnm Hoiiimei. 

Tbe Bank uiidanabei on bebmlf ot He oonitltneeli Ibe mt* 
Ouetody id Sbaree and Beetuitiai and tb* eolleatlonr td dirldendv 
and tnlerwl tbenDa ; te alea undHlalceB khs lala and panbaie ot 
OoTHnineal Paper and aU dworlptioia o( Sbok at modvat* 
ehargei portkinlafa^d wbleh may be Uama oh appUeatbik 

SAVINGS BANE DETOStTS, 


Hupal BDOonstPUCtloti j^The Associated 
Press un derat ADds that the committee formed a few days 
ago at A cauference called in Calcutta by Sir Daniel 
^milton to formulate a scheme of rural recoostruction^ 
have G dished thejr Jaboun, The scheme waa further 
discussed, and adopted by the Ootnoiittoe, It has been 
decided to start inetitutee at the Oosabs and M^yurbhunj 
estates of Sir Daniel Hamilton and at Birnogar (Nadia), 
the utate of Rai Bahadur N. N, Baser jee, Work will 
eommeuce simultaoeously at Bosaba 'and BirDagar. 
Both Sir Daniel and ihe Ral Pahadur have arranged to 
provide the institutes with necessary building and funds 
to elort with, Ral Bahadur N, N, Banerjee has oontri- 
huted Ks, 1,900 to the permanent fund- The scheme 
provides for one year's allround practical training in 
farming and in some small industrie:s to be imported 
by an elBcteot staff, bath stlpendtory and honorary, 
with a view to infusing a spirit of eelf-help and 
cooperation among the students. The students, 
occondting to the scheme, must be of good physique and 
not lass than flTteen years of agO'— the maximum age 
being fixed at S3, Prererence will bo given to literate 
candidates by the Beieotion Oommittee, The candidate 
aili b* regarded oa a cooperative cdonist wilh. JO 
blghai or land, a hut and a tank at the end of the course 
provided ht can subscribe Ro, 100 to the initial capital 
req^d. 


tJvpolti nofllted end lete ol Intaresl en BeTtnica Beak UHonnte 
aad SeTtnpi ^akdipoUi eMvonli bee biea ndiued at 1| per 
hfuu 3st NvvHoabw taSA Bnlee on applkatbii. 

A. Q, GSOUNDWATBB. 

Ag, Oeeeral Meneger. 


SC 1 N 0 U 5 TE 4 M NAVlGATIOiN 
coMF AHY, um ea 

Forteightly oailings beiweea 
Bombay^ Karacbl and Caloutca, , 

Burma caiimg at GoBe \7utixiriiii jar.COm 
Colombo aud other 
aooording to demaixL 

For Freigbt tad other paiticulva a^ly to— 

^ , HARROTAM KOEARJES |t 

Sndam^Hooi^ BL Spmtt Road* BoUard ^ 

Lft-U-lfl, , 
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tPdk 3 


THE BANK OF INDIA. LTO. 

CBrtttimdiadTUi 100&) 

nODiroB^fBift iTMDni tbx mvuM omfixim iOf 
TIOFISSL 

head ommt 

ORIEICTALBUILDL^GS, BOM&Af. 

.BITLLIOIf BXCHANGB, 

Shctk Hein<»L St, 
AHUEOJLBAa 
BANDKJL 
Bruicli«i S— CALCUTTA* 

BARA BAZAH^CAXCUTTA* 
POONA, 

BAJgOT, 

SURAT. 

CNfrltBl SubAcrlbed EU. 2.00,00.000 

CiplUl Called up w 1,00,00,000 

Beserre Fund . « 1,00,00.000 

London Agents ^Tbo Wcstmlnstet Bank, Lt4 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 
loteitst ia allowed on daily baluiMa from Ri, 100 to 
Eb, IfOO^CKKI @ 1% per umutiw lateFot oo bduma in 
esema of Ea. 1.00,000 allowed only tpeciil anangeEBent, 
Bo CEudU w3l bo gi vea ia acooaati for lotercit uDountiEi^ 
lo lem thia Ba, B ps half yeai; 

FIRED DEPOS1T3, 

De|H»iti mm recomd ftied for one year or for abort 
period at nlea of ioteren irhicb can bo aacntaibod Oa 
epplioatioii, 

* Saripgt Bank aocounti opened on favtmiable terma 
Roka applkation ” The ^nb acta aa Executor and 
Timttita under Wiila and Scttlcmtoti and Emdortakei 
Tmatee boauxia gcacEally, Ruloa may bo obtained on 


Hm Bank gianla aocomiDodatiaa of term to be 
ananged asaiait approved aaciuity, 

LOANS. OVEEDRAPXR AND CASH CEEDITE 
The Bank undettakea on behalf of iia ConatitoeDta Iba 
nfe cualody ol Sharei and Secontiea and the ooUectkai of 
dnidend arid iotereat thoeocb ll alao imdertakcs tb« acak 
end pDjidiaBe of Govsnunait pamw and all deaaiptioni ti 
Block at moderate partjculan of which may be liid 

cm a^dkatioo, 

A. a GRAY. 


YOU GAIN 

Much more than what you spend. 


TRY OUR WORLD RENOWNED 

Atank Nigrah Pills 

Rupee One 32 PlUe. 

TUB LEADUKG TONIC. OF THE DAY. 

TBcy emre noDalipatioii, braubfag et& 
For full Particubus aak far m copp of 

»Kam Shastra'* 
seat gretis sad Past-free 

The Atank Nigrah Pharmacy; 
Jamneeer— Kathiawar. 

Bemir OmQS}.^£ALBADETl BOAIX 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERAAVE BANK. LTD. 

HUD omiUi l^Bnu. 


VkMgu (DWitat Aha, 
SaBedl 

DbwUa wmk 



( ■ 

Atiiw«eBai;ar , , V 

Btitwaodl (DtatMTkaaai 
Pall^ \ m m X 

Kaiyaa C • ^ X 

CPtaUfctSliQlapuX 



.DiBEomBa 


eiiObimnat EJ3A,L, 

Bla tAjvbbat SawaMaa, EA, 
Kadbowjm D, TtaHfc«ay, 

a a. Sariaya. Saq., 
e. P, Hu^mbwaft Eaf, 

U. a Dandbu, Belli 


Pml Y.a Bala, 
a N. RaMova. Eaq. 

Y. V. OartkX ®ai|, 
a Ok Aafabahaem; «■!, 
r. tL Eaiamwliwar, Bab 
a 1C Oandbl, BaofM 
EtaeBaWoRT.T 

T.kllatita, Biq. 


SHxai OAPn&Li^ 

<FWny Paid} M . W Rib 

I 1>BPOBlTa Biad I* om yw aad afasrlar t 
an a»«0ad. BaM and rtbar partiaiilaiw may 


M. GlTBBlUfT AOaOUNte an 

SoelaSw and IndlrtdUBla. LnWaial la -» ■ ^ -ff-tDj hiTaiww 

net anaadlug Be. IjOOkWKA 

A BAYtKOa SXKE DBPOSIfS an aenepM and talmeil 
eaU at 1| pm aaaA on mlalmiiai BWulblf balaneia Euki mai 
be eteatoH Omn IIW aadanriiiud, 

4. afafmarBltaaaiaBd!filrlalaaiaUml!ma«lirniir U hi 


a. fhaBaabdtiamealy la^Mlwed GoomaUia 
Iba Bmbay PaaiidaBoj, h ih* rwMiABiaoaaUaB o< Ibe 
OoNspmln BeeVaO^ Bnaba j PraetdeiMy. 

9. lAeaomanaiidIMqaaxtarlyly « Dm al la 
downntanm and ^aaily by a fipmial OMmutii __ 
QaaEtWFlj rnttmurnm el Hoanaial poilUaa an paalbbid I 
' ■ - — '' mlM** 

YXIEUBTS L NEHTA, 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST FLAM 

outright payment of the Inaurtaoe 
money to the widow or ohUdrea is 
one lump sum Is s ipreat mistakSi To ' 
apply s real t^t you would ootj^ tsk * 
youraeir how your wife would Invest such 
a sum sow without any help whatever 
ihiiii you. Tbe wonuo has bees "AH 
the Wife and hlother ' ia lU-equlpped to 
iaveaf and aaf^uard funds designed to her 
family'i protectuM for many yearc 
ThcrdbR take advantage of 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

Ar/ffCyr partMirt U 
THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR 
AND 

TRUSTEE CO., LTD. 
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The Shahabad Cement CompanVt Ltd. 

The Fineat Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Piincapal* 
Railways in Southern India, Govemment and other import ant 'works. 


CHAR 



MINAR 


PORTLAWD CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIHCATION, 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 23 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 
Mstfri* Pr«s1d«nor Kiyaora H. f. H. lh« iamtnioni • Jt» Osooant 

BEST & CO., LTa, ALLAD1?4 St smS, RASHID KHODADAD & CD., 

HADBAi. StCCHrSVABAD. A4]J, FOOHA. ; 

The Shahabad Gement Comuanv. Ltd. 

•‘BOMBAY HOUSE” BOMBHY. 21, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

FUSLISEIED OI^OSIH TWO MONTHS 

EdiUdiolGi^ la tlu iuInrCBta of tho of 

IndU, bj Mm. K. SATTHutrAhaAtr, u. a., H^agton 
Road, Obttpet, Madras. 

ba. a. r* 

- ftabtorlpttoa (tuolaiiing Posta^). 

XataDd .M 8 S 0 
• „ Fordga 4 0® 

(3ob«orib«rs md Oouidbutbai urgoatlr Hodod). 


THE GUARDIAN 

A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with SoelaL Eeonoinle, 
Polltleal and Rellglona Problems* 

PUBLISHED WUEKLT FRtOH 2.&|ffNAa. 
Fortipif jfOn. Fott 

Subs^rfpiioiiu and oil otber Opmiminiratieni 
Ahould be addressed to— 

the manages, 

the Guardian, 

HoaMTaFsu., Mount Bou^ 
MADRAS. 



• SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN 

FOE THE OUEB OF 

Cold, Cdugb* Hoadpchte, Mheunadam, Sw^iltags »nd alt oUiar 
Wnda of Aetna and Pain^ 

AMRUTANJAK DEPOT, 

BOMBAY * MADRAS; 
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XHE. JNplHN SOeiaL'JREFORJdBR. 

j^ealpatidar.com * i i ^ 

* ’ ■ * ■ fficgu ta 1S90»1' " i i 

A NOH-PARTY SOH-SECTABIAH ENGLISH WEEKLY 
Published Every Saturday, 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION^ 

STANDS FOR ALD-ROUND PROGRESS. 


Snbscriptlon Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs, 7-8 (Post Free)* 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post Free)ii 

Single copies of the current month. If avallablOt ^ 
can be had at 2 annas, current year 4 annas and 
copies more than a year old e annas each, exclusive 
of postage. 

Contract Rates lor ndvertlsements. 


blumber of 

Insertions, 

1 

Indv 

3 

Inches. 

Col^iL 

Colwmi* 

— — I — 

Column. 

1 

PflgOi 


Ra* a* 

Rs, a. 

Ra a 

Rs* 

a* 

Ra. a. 

Ra. a. 

13 

15 0 

25 0 

33 0 

53 

0 

9 S 0 

1 S 3 0 

2S 

25 0 

58 0 

53 0 

55 

0 

13 S 0 

SSS 0 

52 

3S 0 

68 0 

55 0 

138 

0 

26 » 0 

600 0 


Casual adveitisemenCa at As* 4 per line for the first insertioa and Aa M pe^ Uni gf 
^suooeei^ng insertiou^ 

Advertisement chai^ges aie stricUy payable half-yeady or yearly ui advance* 


. For further particulars, please apply to:» 

* . THE MANAGER* 

- THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER j. realpatidar.com 

KAMAXSHI HOUSE, SANDRA, 

1 • BOMBAY 20. 

.A, * 

SwitDlpst^ , fav at* FxvpMmii dm BotSal ■Bdanaml' limited, si 1C0^ Cmf WdtA Svlsv 
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THE 


Registered M&m 


:INDrAN«SOCIAbREFORMER. 

realpatidar.com 

PUBLISHED EVEEY SATURDAY, 

K A It m HI ■ AKD V A< BOMBAY t«. Acting Bdit^ i-S. NA TARAJAN, 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7-8-0 (Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0. 


VoL XLIV. BOMBAY-.SATUHDAY, FEBRUARY lO, 1934. No. 24^ 


**l vUl bM mi fiirih u trutbt ind if isneompraitiifiir^ M Jutticf :1 aoi in nrsies^— I will not «<)irivocmtc-^l will mrt 
4XCtifc, I wJU pot retrvBt ■ miitflti inch — And i wf// bt htard. WiLLrAM Lloitd Garrison in the Libtrateir^ 


Xh* h. Bmagmiwnml 

Tmaor* od G*ti dhi. 

A iltTphlmn OsMlitnUon. 
tiOJliUtltig mboat N»™sfc 
Itidim mnd tha Ad^b 1 ndltmi. 

FEQt«ablOi& In Otrisftdf. 

tndimnStm^ mvft Filbha Opt- 
clou* — IL 
Thf Frobbiti ^ 

A ModfTii Follllnal Fmrmaji. 


COMTEHT9 


Smnikflt BOBornnh Ln t^Tni> 
MJfl, ’ 

Emrthqtuka Brntu tn I^rtli 
Blkue. 

Th4 Bmrthqnmka, Pni^lmhmacLt 
or Onlmmity 7 
Kid AaliuilEtj 
lodlmn Stmto4 Ffapitim' Con^ 
fsnnce. 

Hbdn Tniti in AHhift. 

Iddima Arts Exhibition. 

Naw LBptoBj OntA 
News o< t bo Wfiehn 


NOTES 


tlie Late Mr* A* Rangaswaml Aiyengar s— Ihe 
death oi' Mf, A. Rangaswaml Aiyengar, editor of 
tlte HirrdUf after a shoft illness on Sunday 
came as a great shock to the public. To those 
Who were priviliged to enjoy his friendship, it 
came as a personal calamity. During recent 
yearn Rangaswaml had come to occupy a 
position in many respects unique* At the 
time of his death he was perhaps the only 
public man in India ^ who was in a posi- 
tion to mediate with any hope of success between 
Government and Gandhiji. He was deeply 
devoted to Gandhi ji pec son ally; at the same time 
he enjoyed the confidence of the Government of 
India to a omsiderable degree owing to his 
mastery of important constitutional problems 
and the completely unbiassed mind which he 
brought to bear upon them. The messages of 
regret and sympathy which have been sent by 
the Secmtaiy of State, the Joint Committee 
and the Viceroy and other high officials of the 
Government of India and the universal apprecia* 
tioa irt the British and Indian press attest to the 
remarkable position which he occupied in Indian 
* public life at the time of his death, Rangaswa- 
mi*s eminence ia only partially due to his editor* 
ship of the liindu. The foundations of the 
greatness of that paper were laid and it had 
been largely developed into the great organ 
that it has become under hia predecessors. It 
is as a statesman rather tlian as a journalist 
that Ranagaswami will be missed. Had he 
lived he would certainly have bisa called to 
one of the principal ministerial positions tn the 
Federal Government where his great grasp 
and detailed ^ knowledge would have been 
invaluable. We offer our deepest condolences to 
his family* 

Tagore on Gaadhl: — Pr* Rabindranath Tagore 
takes Gandiuji too literally when bo feels 


obliged to expose the fallat^ of connecting the 
earthquake in Bihar with the practice of 
untouchabiUty in its worst form in Malabar, 

Gandhi] 1 has himself explained in the Harijan 
the many implied qualifications underlying bis 
apparently absolute declaration of belief. Even 
without his explanation, those who have 
followed Gandhiji’s career can easily see that he 
feels intensely when he feels at all and likes ta 
express himself in the strongest language 
he can think of. Whether it is the thumb- 
impression or tha three pound tax in South 
Africa, an excessive increase of the land' 
assessment in Gujarat or the salt tax, when he iB 
engaged in fighting against it, he sees it as the 
greatest of slna When other people would be 
content to call an order or a system mistaken or 
even evil, he calls it Satanic, At the pre- 
sent time, Gandhlji is engaged in removing 
untouchabiliiy fiom the Hindu social system.. 

The earthquake in Bihar may or may not 
be God’s punishment for untouchablUty^ther 
orthodox may hold with rather more plausibility 
that It is a punishment^ for the attempt to break, 
it — but if the natural phenomenon is made 
to lend support to the social movement,, 
some good will be got ^ oqt of the evil. 

This is a very ancient method which has 
the sanction of prophets in all lands. After 
all, no one is obliged to believe it, if he thinks 
that a just and omniscient Deity would not avengui 
the wrongs of Nayadis of Malabar on the 
mothers and infants of Monghyr and Muxaffar- 
pur, and the Gc>d of Love would have other, 
means of saving sinners and sinned alike from, 
social and spiritual depression. It is not knowiti 
tliat a single temple has been thrown open txy 
the untouchables on account of Gandhi ji^s abjura-; 
tion : on the other hand, the anti-untouchabillty 
Bill has been further postponed till AugusL 
4 Sisyphlan ConstkiitlDn t — While the White' 

Paper and the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
have decided to divide British India into eleven^ 
separate, statutory provinces, proposaJaP aresSr com 
being officially and non<jfficlally mide to 
establish various Central Boards to co-ordinate 
provincial activities in the several provinces oiv 
Education, Public Health, and other depart- 
ments This is a wasteful and exp^n^ve: 
method of ensuring coordination which ia 
essential to the even progress of the whole 
country. These Central Boards involve the . 
travelling of a number of officials and non- 
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officbls diataot paits th^ coiintiyi ai 

much cjrpense of time money* Cbntiouoiis 
^work ia impoesiblc a.iid is also the 

possibility of f^tlon when .units whicfa oormslly 
luoction ini u complete Independence meet 
oocaaonally for the purpose of evolvit^ a 
<x>cnmoa poliqr or programme. Lord Curzon 
introduced s system ^ Inspectors^Genetsl whose 
advice and even n^nce were often rented by 
the proviitoes* ^e new Central Boards will 
reaUy be the old Inspectors-General writ large. 
Instead of one^ there will be a dozen cv fifteen 
for each Department governing over the country 
=and coming in each othei^s way. We earnestly 
trust that it IS yet riot too late to undo the 
iniscbtevcjus proposal to vivisect British IndU. 
The Bihar earthquake has shown that at a 
crisis^ only the united efforts of the whole coun* 
try can i^ve any part of ih 

Legislatlag about Names — The Law Member 
of the Goyemment of India mentioned as an 
ob3^^^ ^ ^ UntouchabiTity Bill 

aow before the Legislative Assembly that it 
omitted among other things to indicate under 
which one of the main Hindu castes the un- 
touchables should be Included for legal purposes^ 
when untouchability was removed. This 
point did not present any difficulty to Mr. 

J ustice AnantakrUhna Aiyar of the Madras 
Ilgh Court who recently decided that untouch- 
ables being Hindus were Sudras and that the 
Hindu law of fnarriage applicable to Sudras 
applies to them. Mr. R^ga Iyer does not 
seem to have- noticed this case. He has 

given notice of a Bill to declare that un- 
touchables when they cease to be untouchable 
shall be regarded as Sudras. Mr. B, V. Jadhav 
has given notice of another Bill to abolish 
the recognition of Hindu castes by Government 
and to call all Hindus ‘^Brahmans*’ in courts 
of law. So if Mr, Ranga lyer^s Bill promotes 
Harijans to Sudrast Mr. Jadhav's Bill is at 
'die door waiting to make them Brahmans, 
Mr. Jadhav has paid the highest tribute to the 
Brahmins by his proposal 

lodla and the Augto-liidlaus : — The current 
flumber of the Journal of ihe East India 
Association contains an Interesdog teport of a 
speech by Sir Henry Gidney at a discussion 
meeting of the Association. Sir Henry objecting 
to the anomalous position of the Anglo-Indians, 
said, **For economic purposes we are called 
Statutory natives of India and as such we are 
expected to work amicably with our Indian 
.fellow workinen. Suddenly a railway strike 
develops.. ,4. .The Anglo-Indian -and domiciled 
European employed on the railway (still classed 
Statutory Indian) has to don his uniform, and 
turn out as a member of. the Auxiliary Force to 
qudi the disturbance^ but by doing so he is 
suddenly metamorphosed into a European 
Brid^ subject-'* Sir Heniy Gidney, however, in 
this very speech lias hfmself contributed to such 
a exmfusion. ' la the first places he demands 
preferential treatment from the British Govern^ 
ment, as^ for ins^c^ when he nders to ^'thd 


price* that the community has had to pay foe 
loyalty to the King and Empirn sod attheaamC 
time, asks that the Anglo4ndian be r^arded MX 
an Indian for the purposes of IndianlWtioa of 
the services. Sir Henry concluded his speech 
with a plea that the “safeguards'* aUowed to, 
Europeans in the White Paper acheme be afso 
extended to his own community because * the 
Anglo-Indian owing to his adherence to all that' 
Is British and Western and his It^lty ia also} 
considered alien and a forelgnef/ The last 
reason advanced by Sir Hei^, the legally ol th«^ 
Anglo-Indian, is untenable atnee them are Indiana 
who have h^n even more ^'loyar than th^ 
Anglo-Indian and yet do not ask lor aafeguarda 
as a community. As for his adherence to all 
that ta British acid Western, we are glad to 
observe Sir Heniy's recent admonitions on his 
return to India, to hts community to regard 
themselves as sons of India, This is a surer 


method of stabilising the Ang1oIndian*a position 
than by seeking **ssJieguards^ from the British 
Government 


Animal Protection la Omoeny 'Commenting* 
some time back on the new law relating to tiiel 
protection C3f animala contemplated by the Hitteri 
Government in Germany, Pro^si Tadajf^ thq 
anti- vivisection organ dF Britain, regmited lha2 
an earlier order forbidding vivisection in Prutsi J 
had been modified. The current issue of thaC 
journal contains the full text in translation on 
the new German law which has come into foreq 
from the first of this month. The act has tef^ , 
the vivisectionlsts practically free ^perform theUi 
experiments in allowing them ** only when they) 
promise useful results not hitherto attained Of 
serve to elucidate an^ unsolved problem and 
provided infliction of pain, not necessa^ for the 
purpose of the experiment, be avoided,* Apart 
from the anti-vivisectlonisC^s paint of view, how- 
ever, the act has some curious provisions. 
The clause forbidding the tearing or ripping ofi 
of the legs of living frogs is likely lo convey 
to an outsider the impression that this is a 
favourite pastime in Germany* 


{CdrukidtdjF^ yogs 371) 

between the illustrious rulers who are held fn 
universal respect, because of their concern to 
the true welfare of their subjects manifested 
in their admlniatration and the disreputable ones 
who live onl;)r to gratify their whims and fanci^ 

The suggestion that a Commlssioi] appointed by 
Hb Majesty the King Emperor be set up to 
enquire into the conditiofi of the people In thq 
States, has been made. We do not see how tha 
Evince whose loyalty U unquestioned, can object} 
to it. Them b another matter to - wbkhi 3r.com 
attention should be called. At the Specif 
States Peopled Conference held at Delhi la^ 
week, a l^y speaker complained that the 
hard conditbn of women in toe States had oot 
been referred to in the Preslddiit's address. 

The AU^Iodia Womei/a Conference b to meet hi 
Bombay next March. We commend the subject 
to its urgent and earnest consideration* 
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STATES PROBLEMS. 

The Indian States Protection Bill now before 
a Select Committee of the Legislative Assembly 
is thoroughly misconceived. It will not protect 
the Statea, It will not protect even the Princes 
who, in the eyes of Government as in their own, 
are the States. What ft will really do is to 
isolate the States and their rulers and mahe their 
■destinies wholly dependent on the goodwill of 
the Political Department cf the Government of 
India whfchi in the White Paper const! tutiopj is 
to be directly administered by the Governor- 
General, That Department, if it coniinucs to 
adhere lo the dictum of the present Home Mem- 
ber, Sir Hany Haig, that the States are and 
must remain autocmctes^ will accelerate the doom 
which other autocracies have called down upon 
themselves. The fact that Dictatorship rather than 
Democracy Is the fashion nowdays has no bear- 
ing on the issue so far as it concerns autocracy in 
Indian States, The Dictator must have no 
superior either to protect or punish him. The 
very idea of a Dictator who needs protection 
from a stronger power is a contradiction. The 
ruler of an Indian State no doubt exercises dicta* 
torlal powers but he does so by sufferance of 
the Paramount Power and can be prevented from 
doing so by the same Power. It can i^dre 
and has in very recent cases required him to 
hand over his authority to its own nominee as 
his Chief Minister nominally ^ but realty as a 
Dictator not only over his people but over 
himself and every member of his family; it can 
request him to take a holiday out of his terri- 
tories and can command unquestioning compli- 
ance; it can, without his application and without 
his pennission, send its troops to put down 
disorder in his State, 

We are bound to acknowledge that the 
intervention of the Paramount Power in every 
recent case has. according to the testimony of 
Statea aubjecta themselves, resulted in immediate 
relief in respect of their most ur^nt grievances. 
The appointment of British cheers to chief 
ministerial positions in the disturbed States, 
has almost mlraculousiy resulted in their 
instant pacification. One may be inclined to 
tliink that this was due to ihe consciousness of 
the irresistible might of the Paramount Power j 
but this writer, from recent conversations with 
people directly concerned, found that this was 1 
not the case, In one State, the English \ 
Minister won over the people almost as soon 
as he assumed charge of the administration by | 
repealing an irksome order which had long , 
been in force, forbidding peasanis to kill wild 
Buimals whkh ravaged their crops by severe 
penalties. The prosecution and conviction of a 
dissolute tavourite who had been terrorising the 
people, restored public confide noe and rallied 
public opinion to the support of the adminis- 


tration, in another. The presence of an 
English officer by Itself exercised, one was told, 
a restraining effect on Princes ■ who were 
unaccustomed to exercise restraint on their 
impulses In the pursuit of pleasures. Appa- 
rently^ Indian Ministers had no corresponding 
moral influence on the Princes concerned or did 
not to exercise it. The aversion felt at the 
appointment of British Ministers to Indian rulers 
in British India is, it is astonishing Co learn, not 
shared by the people of the States who on the 
other hand sec in it the only means of immediate 
relief from their most pressing burdens. There 
is plenty of nationalist feeling among the subjects 
of States, but natumlly they attach more impoiv 
tance to improvements in everyday admi- 
nistration, A very curious practice in 
some of the cotton growing States, does 
not seem to be generally known, Ginnxn||f 
and Pressing which Is an indispensable preli- 
minary to bringing cotton to the market, Is a 
monopoly either held directly by the State or 
leased to some financier. In either case, heavy 
fees are charged at the few factories maintained 
in the State, and cultivators are obliged to 
get their cotton ginned at heavy rates in these 
alone, although they may have to convey it over 
long distances while there may be factories 
much nearer at which the operation is more 
cheaply performed just outside the State 
limits, A friend calculated that on account of 
this practice which in some cases is aggravated 
by a heavy export duty, the cultivator gets less 
than a third of the price which his cotton 
fetches in Bombay* 

The Government of India will not interfere 
to protect the cultivator* U must wait till the 
discontent swells Into a disturbance sufficiently 
Serious to Justify its placing the administration 
under a Minister of its -choice with whose 
orders the Prince will not be allowed to inter- 
fere* This is typical of the present situation 
in the States, with the exception of a dozen 
at the most. What the people of the States 
want is really that they should have^ the same 
amenities, such as they are, which their kith and 
kin in British India enjoy. This writer was 
astonished to be told not once or twice in 
Northern India that if a plebiscite were taken 
30 percent of States subjects would vote straight 
for annexation to British India, Fifteen yeans 
ago, this would have been a rare thing to be said 
of the States people. But now a great change 
seems to have cxime over them. It is no doubt due^ 
partly to the contagion of constitutional demands 
in British India. To some extent it is due to a 
few Princes — a very small number — misbehaving 
in ways which can only be characterised as 
outrageous. Much Is said of the gutter pressL 
But what cf the rulers who, if a tenth of 
what has been publicly alleged against them 
is true, have behaved as no gutter urchtn 
would think of behaving ? The great defect of 
the Protection Bill is that it makes no distinction 

tfnjwja S 70 ) 
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INDIAN STATES AND PUBUC OPINION.— li* 

( Hr K* NaTARAJ AN. ) 

Harty Aucmblj discusalofi on 

tbe Ftinoes Proioclioo BUt| stated thai tbe Statet 
rcpicsented that the present law was nd real saf^uard 
for tbejTw We are not told which of the States 
teprescnted that the present law was no real safi^ 
guard for them. We are entitled to ask the 

question. The pieseut law itself was passed in 
response, it was aaid^ to a demaitd ffom tbe EVineea, 
But 1 have heard it from the lips of cme of the 
bi^^t of them that Ilis Highness bad not 
cnij not wanted it but was actually of^>osed 
to ii^ There were no doubt others also who did 
likewise. In tba Legiafative Assembly '■ proceed* 
ings, the debate on the States (Proteotion) Bill is 
precised by the discussion on the Chiton Industry 
l^tcction (Amendment) Bill Before this Bill was 
drafted, careful enquiries were made by the Tariff 
l^ard as to whether tbe Industry deserved protection 
tor not. Was any e^oiry made as to whether the 
■States which were dissatisfied with the existing law 
ond ask^ for more drastic ones, deserved to get what 
they wanted f The progressive States are most 
unlikely to seek protection at the hands of the Indian 
Legislature. They are quite able to protect them- 
selves and, as a matter of fact, no Indian newspaper 
Ventures to ^tioisc them The States which demand 
protection are the badly administered Statei. In the 
■case of many of them Ucnely criticiamj even if a little 
violent, would help them to pull themselves up before 
they are confront!^ with a Commissicfi of Enquiry. 
In the eleven years since the Act of 1922 has been 
in force* there have been more cases of States which 
bad to ^ sharply called to order by the Paramount 
Power than in any corresponding period previously. 
1 need not mention names as they are familiar to all. 
The present law designed to protect the States have 
landed several of them in humiliation and disaster. 
The latest case is not wirhout a comic side to it. 
The ruler left his State and sought and found medical 
sulvice and spiritual solace in Pondicherry, of all 
places* for his maladies. In vain, the Viceroy en- 
treated bim to return to his State. The ruler has 
started a *fast unto death of the progress of which 
the country Is kept duly Informed from time to time. 
But he refuses to ciome. The Government of India 
may in the near future have to enter into extradition 
treaties with neighbouring ^ foreign states to get 
truant Princes back to their States, if the present 
Bill becomes law. That the Indian States, (with 
notable exceptions) have tended to become 
more autocraticall/ governed than before the War, 
Is B fact which he who runs may read, Tbe 
reasons for this are many and complex. In 
6fr. Lloyd George's *'War Memoirs’* tbe ex- Premier 
casually mentioned that when he was Minister of 
Munitions and a new gun called Stokers Gun was 
rejected by the War office, he was enabled to 
demonstrate its value by experiments carried out 
With a sum of £ 20,000 which he had received 
one of the Indian Mabafajahs to be expended 
by me on whatever war purpose seemed to me most 
us^ul for the EiiijMrei“ (p. fil9. Vol II), It is not 
Stated whether the Government of India were aware 
and approved of this private transaction with a 
British Minister. 1 lefrr to it as an authenticated 
instance of the tendency to which I relerred, of rulers 
to become more autocratic and irresponslhle Mtvx 
the War. One of the most marled features of 
autocracy is its . unpatteuce of critbisos. The 
Gavernment of India p^sed a EVess Act in 1922 to 

MAkbi mt loAiva Si«t9i PKpIv 
eul4d«l Dilhl, Cbtwlndlse p»Tt, Ita* liaU appHivI 

Is 111 * B^for n in- 4l FetaniHj A ^ 


humour tbe Prinoes. ll was prsotieaily thrust 
upon them as shown by the fict that the Act has 
practically remained a dcM letter^thcre have been 
only three prosecutions under it. 

Sir Hairy llajg to his Speech la introducing tha 
present Bill gave some reasons for the little use that has 
been made of the Ac^ which must strike people who 
are better informed in these matters as |it4etche(t. 
These are^ that prosecutioii Is a slow proocist it 
gives added publicity to the allegations complained 
ofi there is nothing to prevent the publisher or the 
writer from indul^cg in his offence during the 
pendency of the proaecutioni and finally when a 
convietjon is ohtairicd* there It no asiuranoe 
that the perren oonvicted Is the real offender* 
There are incidental to every ayitem whloh baa 
a judiolal basil, “ Off with his head* so much tor 
Buckingham") fepreaenu a more expedhioui method. 
After bU| juidcc is not more expMitlous In Indian 
States than In British India, In any cate, the Home 
Department is responsible for the spe^y sdmInL 
stratlon of justice, and the Press should not be 
made to suffer for the faults of that Department 
Are there enough judges to oope with the work 
of the Courts P Delayed justice is a greater 
hardship to the people and the journalists, than to 
Princes, and we shall all be grateful to the Home 
Member if he can devise aui table [tieasurei to speed 
it up, 

Tbe reasDnlng of the Home Member would justly 
the abolition m all Courts of Justice in the land 
and their replacement by Star Cbimbcrs wboie 
proceedings are awl ft and secret. The greatest 
benefit conferred by British rul^ Ranade thought, 
was the subflritucion of the Rule of Law for the 
personal rule of Hindu and Miulim sovereigns. Wo 
have declined during recent years from the rule 
of law to the rule of ordinance* and if the Home 
Member’s reasoning rcfiects the ollirial mind, w« 
may find ourselves once again back to the personal 
rule oi Indian rulers. ‘Brltiab India Initcid of 
helping to advance the States will have ftself 
retrograded to the Slate# ay stent. It will bo ono 
more piool that benefiis whbh we have not secured 
by our own exertions have no permanence and are 
enjoyed only on sufferanee. *The Lord gave, tha 
Lord has taken away, blessed be tbe name of the 


1 am not an undiscriminatlng believer in what 
is called the freedom of the Fress. Writing Ji* In 
the wangle of a great writer^ a nobl^ a dJmcult 
art. It b also unfortunately a much neglected art. 
But there is thie to be said, that the writer who 
flings about words without thought of tbeir relevance^ 
justice and trutb tO fact, although be may mulce 
a splash for a short while, teldom leaves a i^rmanenc 
impression or opinioit Headert soon febrii to 
appraise bb words at their true value. Sunlight and 
open air are great dettroyeri of noxious life; and tfrs 
aSuaea of freedoni oS the Frets ca^. with 
them their own corrective Far more formidshle 
and poisonous in their effect are propaganda which 
"without uttemnee save the ahrtig or sigh* desl 
round to happy fools their speechless obloquy**’ 1 
have often suggested to inlluential friends that each 
Sute ihouftl Imve a aemUofficial organ to eorteot 
mlsrepieseiitatioa and keep the publio i^uainted 
with tire objects and results of administfatlvc 
measures. But though they all agreed tbat U would 
-be a good thing* none has beeo able to give effect 
to the suggeatiofi. The fact If, and U is one wblctt 
fair-^ffllo^ commentator# ought to keep in view, 
that tbe States are not always hi s potiliori to 
explain or justify pubtbly the purpose or rouoii of 
all tlretr nreasures. A newspaper organ of tbeir own 
iA therein to be an cffiborrassment rather 
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thariab^fpta In these circumAUnccij His 

Highness the Maharajah of Bikaner haa set an 
example which other Prijicea may copy* His 
Highness has pubItcTy eontradjcCed an allegation 
in some unnamed newspaper that he had written 
a letter to the Viceroy suggesting some of the 
recent repressive measures* The Maharajah un- 
equivocally dentes that he wrote such a letter. 
Some one referred to blackm ailing. It fs a des- 
picable oflTence but no special law is needed to 
bring ofTendera to book. His Majesty the King 
the other day pTOjseciiced a mars in tiie ordinary i 
courts lor trymj^ to blackmail him, and 1 do not I 
see why the Princes should not f .Uow his august > 
example, | 

Sir Harry Haig indicated in another surprising , 
passage of his speech that the duty of setting things * 
right in the States, wis the exclusive monopoly of 
the Paramount Power, *'It may someiimes be said^*' 
he observed t **that there may be in certain States 
misgovern me r.t of a scandalous and intolerable kind I 
which justifies and demands intcffcrence from outside; 
Well, Sir, if those conditions arise; my answer is that 
we cannot allow such interference to be organised 
by. irresponsible people in Brii bh India. Th^rc is a 
constitotionaL way of ejecting that interference; it 
can be done by cue action of th^ Pararnount Power, ' 
rccognisi;d by constitutional practice.’’ As an argu- 
ment agiinat organising jatbasi this has some force. 
But evt-n I he re, the jathat may be the only means of 
awakening the Paramount Power to Its duty to the 
people of the Sutes. iMoicrn Governments assume i 
that all is well In their adminlstrauon, unless people 
agitate, organise and other wbe make It impoasiblo 
for governments to rest in this assumption 
Newspaper criticism is the mildest form of 
agitation, and in this coumry with Its vast mass 
of lJUieracy which is much greater in most of 
the . States, it if also the most harmless kind of 
agitatloi'i. We recognbe that the Paramount 
Power is th a sole authority to call rulers of States 
to account in the last resort, but criticism in the 
Press and on platforms may often obviate the 
necessity of its interveatibn after maladministration 
has reached the magnitude of a acandaL 

The States* Protection Bill contains provisions 
not only for oon trolling the Press, but alao to 
punish conspiracy to overawe the Administration 
of a State by criminal force or show of it. To this 
ppovifion, no reasonable person can object prcvided 
that the law Is ^ carefully defined and Limited to 
attempts of this objectionable character. The 
provision relating to jathas, which are meant aa 
peaceful demonai rations, seems to be indereiTsible, ] 
Thfl risk of such demonstrations breaking out in i 
violence, should be averted by suitable police | 
vigitanofi in the States rather than in Britkh India* i 
The general power which Govemntent propose to 
take to prevent agitation within British Indian with 
the object of interference with the adminis trail an 
of the States, is replete with serious pofsibilities, 
"Interferenoe'* is a vague term which may cover 
trivial matters, and so is causing disturbance of 
publlo tranquility in « State. The Bill purports 
to , pjace the States in possession of the same 
protection ai the Government of British India 
enjoy •* But this ignores an impomnt diference. 
Tub administration of BritJah India is carrieci 
0(1 id the name of , a demooraoy. Although 
as a rule it is coneent to Leave matters to 
men on the spot* it may wake up some day and call 
Its agents to ^aeoount The possibiUty ■ of this is 
mom remote In the caso of ihft States, and, therefore, 
the- InoldenoO'^of the - same- laws tnay be cUfFeienit in 
the British^ Indie ^ and^the^iMr Tliese; bo w e v en 


are points on which members of the Conference will 
speak with more knowledge and' experience than 
myself I have, therefore, dwelt largely on the Bill as 
It affects journalism ojf which I have some experience. 

I have had to prepare this address in a very short 
time, and that is another reason why I could not do 
more than make a passing reference to O'ther matters, 

THE PROBLEM OF THE S^\AR. 

( By Bertram Pickard,) 

The Saar Basin b a densely populated and highly 
industrialised triangle of terficciry between preicnt 
Germany and Lorraine, It is Rrat and foremost a 
coal held with important metal and glass industries 
dependent upon the mines. For a quarter of a century 
( L7iJ2*18Uj It was under French domination. Other- 
wise, with the exception of one town (SaarLouis) it 
has been German soil for a thousand years, with’ 
strong German sympathies and is almost exclusively 
of German tongue. 

Nevertheless, as the result of a determmtd effort 
by Clemenceau and his friends at the Peace Con- 
ferenca to annex, and falling that to control, the- 
Saar, Germany was obliged, under the Treaty of 
VersaiJIes, to hand over to France the co^L mines 
of Saar as compensation for the destruction of mines- 
in nor I hem France, an^l to SurrendEir the government 
of the territory to Che trusteeship of the League for a 
period of fifteen years. At the end of the fifteen years 
fr,e.f before January 10, it was bxed to hold a 
plebiscite by which the p^puUtion is Co decide 
whether they would like (o', (a) remain under the 
Leaguers administration; I be reunited with Ger 
many; r) be united with France. 

The government of the Sanr by the League's Com-' 
mission has been very far from satisfactory. The 
local population resented its arbitrary fate from ihc 
JiTStt and no doubt complicated greatly the work of 
the Commission, Hut unlortunately the Commission, 
at any rate between i920- 1:^26, failed lamentably 
to create the impression that its work was being 
carried out in the spirit of a temporary trust, with 
the result, that there was constanc friction between 
the Commission and the local paputation. 

The position improved somewhat after the signal urs 
j of the Treaty of Locarnt^ and there was every hope 
tiptil the rise of NaEional-Sncialism in Germany 
Chat Che plebiscite would easily be organised and 
that the Saar would return to German sovereignty, 
an amicable arrangement being come to as beiween 
the French and German Governments for the repuc- 
ohase of the mmes by the latter. 

! The advent of Hitler however, created an entirely 
new situation. The people of the Saar were naturally 
I deeply influenced by the Na^i Revolution, But being 
outside the jurisdiction of the Reich, the opponents 
of Hitlerism were left relatively immune except for a 
violent agitation against them which the Commirision- 
has quite naturally been competed to resist. 

The questicn now is can a free plebiscite be orga-* 
nised that is worthy of the naire? And If so what, 
if anything, can be done to protect those elements of 
the population — and particularly certain otfficialaBclar.COrn 
whose past oo-operation with the League’s regime will 
certainly be regarded as vtllamy by the Nasis in 
the event of a pro-German vote. 

Because of these obvious dangers and difficulties It 
Is suggested in sonke quarters that it would be con- 
sistent with the spirit of . its trusteeship for the 
League to postpone' the plebiscite pending de^te- 
uadertaking by tho German Govemntent to itfrain 
feoTO politick ptrsecucious in the Saar m the event of^ 
the territory's retura ti> Germany, 
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But then obvkpiu difficultjo In Bucb ft polkj. 
First it wpbtd, la cfieo^ be sn miervcfitioio m Gennaa 
micriSB] potitkft Sccoet^ St voiitd ctie 

fttreadf vi^ent hostitity towards tbe League amongst ' 
wide otfcks io Germsiiy which have ftlwajs belkved 
that the l.ejigue*s conbol of the Saw was a disguleod 
aHentpc by France to annex The tertiiorj. 

The task of the League Council in this dtlenuna is 
ft themy one. 

A MODERN POLITICAL PARADOX. 

(By Recluse.) 

Speaking beTone the Historic^ Asiocittioo st 
King’a College, London^ Ptofeasor GPbert Murray 
pecent^ chanetcriKd pvesent-day civitinatioa ms one 
*jull of hunune ideof and sdentlfra knowledge ab^t 
politics ftnd gwerameni; yet pieroed by ^vage 
discontent and in places brutally tnisgovemw| 
wealthy^ yet full of extreme poverty; enUghtened, 
yet briscJjng with fasblansbfe flupwstitioos.*' Indeed 
It IS very interesting to study this political paradox 
which the modem world presents to so average 
Student of the science. So far as political theory was 
ocncerned, it was betieved up to the last world war 
that parliamentary democracy was the idea] type 
of government to which all states gravitated. But 
ft careful study of the posture of pre^tentday 
political affairs, however, brings into bold relief the 
fact that democracy as a polii^ creed is at hs lowest 
ebb. Indeed ths act-back which democracy has 
received since the war is so severe that unless 
one is ft great optimist in regard to the ultimate 
destiny ot mankind, one will not be Exepared to 
Uy a wager for Che successful lestoratldn of Demos 
on his erstwhile throne:. Even great intellectuals 
like George Bernard Shaw show In their recent 
published works that they have lost faith in 
modem democracy. Vet it must be ret^^ised that 
it is the only political institution whkb s^tisfiei 
the natural aspirations of man and secures the 
greatest good of the greatest number. In this 
connection It is interestiag to note the lecent 
resdl Utkin passed by the British Labour Tarty 
pinning its faith in Democracy. The reso- 
lution declares that the party t^es its appeal 
to the publto on fai^reaching economic and 
social change which it hop^ to bring about 
by ft democratio government, in a free electoral 
system ai^ an aenve and e6Scient pariiementary 
machine. At a time when dictatorship is the order 
of the day, this resolution must be corteidered a very 
welcome sign. 

The quest ton, however, arises as to why such a 
nbble creed has gone to the wall. The answer to 
this question is obvious and must be sgught in the 
konoclasiic tendencies of the world events following 
the last war. 

A successful democracy always postulates a 
close contact between the rulers and the ruled. 
Wherever this contact was obtainable as in ancient 
Gty SutesL democracy not only succeeded but 
became the only form of government. That Is 
pahaps the reason why the i Greek phlto^bere 
pcoposed a dehnite population basis for their City 
StatesL It is true that there is a limit to this con- 
tact at present owing to the sheer impossibility of 
bringing together the vast pogmlations of a modem 
slater a^ except perhaps in its mountain stronghold 
In Switzerland, democracy in its unadulterated and 
pure form has never existed since the time of the 
Greeks, Such contact as is possible was* however, 
nought to be maintaiacd until the last war by means 
cf widtt^ ta^hbc bmadbased on adult suSTrage and 
IQ piopcxtkin to ^ proximity of this contact the iut>. 
oes ocfiilttra of demtKiatic institatious was ganged. 
Unfortunately after to War, modem govenunents 
bave assumed mm respoiisibiU to ai^ 


toy used to do beforoi » aiesult of whioh tbdr 
hands am teo fud to allow them to attend to to 
primry dutki of demoenkuea. Another fsotor 
whkh has retarded to ntooenf^ working of to 
democratic insiltutkmi U to ooeaptioftied nature of 
to various problems that facft modem govefnniCfitfti 

Trade d^xesaion offtoolossal nature^ imemptey- 
mentk breakdova ofeurrency and cxohinn meohanunv 
War debti^ teparattons^btee and aimiiaf probleme 
which are the direct kgw>y of the War are 
mgrossing the minds ana mttenUon of modem 
statesmen. It is true that deinocraoy throws up to 
right type of man but it must also be arid jn fainM 
tliat it creates £sslparoua tendencies Ira to body 
politlo. Farliamentarj Dmocracy, with itsoorolLaiy to 
party syilent, inhetes within ftieir a oociitant war^n 
of principles. In such a state of affain It is slmpty 
impossible to solve the tangled skein of preKntoay 
problems. In this oonneoiton the recent history of 
Great Britain easily oomes to mind, tkfece to 
national government came into cxiitencTt the Texy 
and Labour Governments In tum tiied to grapple with 
the several questions that faced to country single^ 
handed but it was soon discovered thst iinleis the 
talents and resources bf the whole nation were pooled 
together the stupendous problemi like unen^oy* 
ment, industrial and commercial recovefT ooula not 
be solved. It was slio noticed at the lime that in 
the absence of a clear solution of these many-sided 
di tout ties Britain would lose ground. This ^ve 
rise to to present national Government, Elsewhere 
as in Italy and Cermany even the parliimeniarv 
form of government was thrown overboard. 

Hitlerism, Fascism are not only the order of the day 
but bid fair to tow the whole world In their line. 

To all appearances, tbe benevolent autoersev of the 
I7th and the 18th centurtes has again raised Its bead 
under a different name, and although ft must be 
admitted that thou mod era phases have dm oco- 
sider&hle good to the countrlea concerned, they 
contain within themselves the seed* of toir dettrue* 
tion. The lesson of history is evident and It U 
t^und to repeat itself. The dictatorship of the 
modern type la but a passing phase and tbe pendulum 
is bound to oidllate to the old positjof^ 

It is no doubt an Irony that the war whbh was 
dechuned to have been waged to make the world safo 
for democracy shoula have loosened foroes 
reactjociary aoa almost destructive of dcmocncy 
itself. Out of evil cometh goc4 Although demo- 
cracy » tottering and It on its last legs la socne 
countriei, fotcr-nationalism fast won the day and 
today to world is closer than it was before the war. 

In their adversity, nations seek counsel In inter- 
national conferences and bring toir difEouIties Jo to 
world forum for solurion. The aecetsioii of Japai^ 
and Germany from the League of Nation* may 
naturally cause anxiety with regard to ice future^^but 
tbb much U ccjrtain that the common adversIUee 
have tended to' breed an international outlook b to 
peoples of to world and therein lies to isJeiy ftnd 
strength of mankind. ^ 

Indian l>eiiti9» Irt U, Ss— Dr- Ifahamwl 
gulaimau,a dsutist living hero, has tMOoms a eltiaea of 
the Dnired Etstea after a stnjggf * Ustiug right yssrs in 
to cmflti. He came to the United State* from Calcutta 
in 1304 aud gradinted from th* Chicago Collsga ai.COm 
Dental Surgery, lu 1»19 ha was granted Bnal fwpvrs 
of nanraliaaiioa by the judge at Chlcsgcw but a few 
jearl Uter Ooogi^ passed an fyet barring Hhukic from 
diizenship. ISothiog w«i doss to euforc# lha Act |a 
Dr. bulaimau'a case until when hs sppbsd fof a 
aaasnort to go to India In viiis hU ftlEog J^tor, In 
^rVhawd informed by Washhigto that ha wsa on 
tWer ftp Amerieao citofk. Hstoa took to caw to 
cSt on the ground tot to Act wsi M rytrospw^a 
in afioct# 
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SANSKRIT RESEARCH IN TRAVANCORE, 

(From Our Travancore Correspondent.) 

The Sit\rer JubU«e Celebration of the Department 
for the PubHcatiori of Oriental Manusodpts, Tra van- 
cone^ took place at the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, on 
January Sd. 

Sir C< P* Ramaawainy Iyer, Legal and Constitn- 
tional Adviser to Hla Higbneas the l^faharajah of 
Travancor^ presided. 

IL Samba 01 va Saatri, the Curator of the 
Department for the Publication of Oriental Manus- 
Travancore, delivered the welcome address in 
the course of which he aaid that Maharajah Mar- 
thanda Varma (1729-1750) was a great warrior^ 
Btatesman as he was the conqueror and consolidator 
of Travancore, but Maharaja Swalhi Tirunal was a 
well known patron of art and letters^ being himself a 
cooiposerand singer in different Indian languages, 
Sanskrit Marathi, Hindustani, Mal^alam and Tamil. 
It was given to Sri Mulam Tirunal Maharaja 
(1885-1924) to have established a l^partment for 
the Publication of Oriental Manuscripts. He then 
dwelt upon the progress made by the £rst Curator, 
tKfl late Mahamaho-padbyaya Dr. T. Ganapathi 
Sastfiat of international reputation for Sanakrit 
learning. 

In his introductory speech Sir P. Ramaswatni 
Iyer said that the work of reausettation and research 
has not evoked that amount of public interest which 
was expected. It was indeed a matter of sincere 
gratifi cation to him to praside on the auspicious 
occasion which has coincided with the wedding 
of Her Highness the First Priciceas, The Depart- 
ment owes its existence to Che kindly and generous 
interest evinced by His Highness the Maharaja Sri 
Mulam Tirunal of revered memory. It was generally 
the practice to. take m^edit for the great and glorious 
heritage they had inherited. From his experier^ce of 
antiquities, he could lay that India bad its own 
treasure In arts and culture, He bad seen a temple 
In Kashmir In which there were seven gates dedicated 
to the seven planeta. but five of which were in ruins. 
Among those Indian States which bad done valuable 
work in the revival and resuscitation of Indian art 
and cult u re was Hyderabad whbh tbrou gh i ts 
learned and patriocio ottlaen, Sir Akbar HydaK,^ was 
doing magnificent work in the restoration of ^anta 
frescoes which was an inspiration to lovers of btdia. 
He regretted that there was not in India a sense of 
historiul pride in iti greatness. In the Paris Museum 
he has seen the gateway removed from Cambodia 
and Siam, He then made a survey of the ruins of 
Egypt, Syria «nd India and paid a high tribute of 
praise to Lord Curzon for his generosity in the 
revival of Indian monuments. What was required 
In India was a patriotic sense of practical action 
in the preservation of Indian art and culture as 
symbolised In tho imperishable work of tho past. 
The only Indian States, besides Hyderabad, where 
the work of preservation had been attempted were 
Baroda. Mysore and Travancore. In Kashmir Saiva 
literature was being preserved. Perhaps it was wise 
to confino attention to one ambit of support and 
pneservatiorL Hyderabad symbolised Persian and 
Urdu culture of the times of old. Travancore 
deserves praise ^ bringing to light some of the 
prloeless gems in Sanskrit literature which have 
vrofi world-wide importance and renown and are 
considered international works throwing considerable 
light on many human problems of life and death. 
For instance the publication of Bhasa's dramatic 
works, has turned the attention of the savants in 
the two bemiapheTes to the treaiuro house of Sanskrit 
culture. Another work was Ary€UHaiyu triirtitia-J^alpa 


which pertains to Buddhism, It was also, like BhasaV 
Plays, unearthed m Travancore from a private library 
by Dr. Ganapathi SastrL When Professor Sylvaio 
Lwi of Paris was addr^sed about ibe discovery of 
this work; he replied to say that he has come across 
only a Chinese translation of it and strongly reoom-' 
mended its publication. When it was published^ 
pandit K. P. Jayaswal, the famous historian and 
research scholar, extolled It on the ground that ib 
embraces the Imperial History of India from 600 B. CL 
to 770 A, D. from (a) the time of the Buddha upto 
the Maury as (b) the persecutors of the Buddhist 
religion (L c, Fuahyamiira) under the name of 
^ G^in ' then (c) the revival^f Buddhism-^ dyna^ 
sty of two kings from Yaksha country idecitiBeid 
with the two Kadphises (dj provincial histories and 
(e) Imperial history of Inner India. Mr. Jayaswal 
is decidedly of the opinion " Chat the treatment 
of Indian history from the Gupta time up to thff 
Pala period has to be radically changed * This great 
scholar ts now engaged Jn preparing a new history 
of India, based on Atyamanju sHitmla Kalpa^ 
discovered in Travancore by the Department for the 
Publioation of Oriental Manuscripts. Such has been 
the work turned out by Travancore. Sir C. P, 
Eamaswarny Iyer then enlarged on what is being 
done by the British Government in the way of tho 
preservation of ancient works. He then disapproved 
of the idea of getting secondhand things and insisted 
on our people going into original works- 

Mr. V. V. Srinivasa Iyengar, retired High Court 
Judge, Madras, on being called upon to address the 
meeting, said that every thing possible was being 
done in Travancore which always stood for culture 
and art. It was, therefore, auspicious that the- 
celebratton of the Silver Jubilee should take place 
synchronously with the marriage of the First 
Princess. He waa a close observer of Travancore far 
the past 50 years and had always been struck 
with the part she has taken in the development cf 
art and culture in this land of temples, charity and 
beauty — this land of Sri Parasurama. He conveyed 
bis felicttat ions to the city on the international Inwrt- 
ancfi of the work it has been doing. Every home 
in Travancore was a treasure trove of valuabftr 
manuscripts. He appealed to the Department to 
carry on its investigations and enquiries. In conclu- 
sion he hoped that the Department would turn out 
more work under the auspices of His Highness thfr 
preset Maharaja Sri Giittlra Tirunal. 

Mr. P. IC Narayana Pillai, retired High Court 
Judge and a member of the Council of management 
of the Department, regretted the parsimonious way 
in which Government sMnd money on the Department 
though it has issued » larger number of books 
than Baroda and Mysore at ^^considerably less coat 
than those two States, 


In bringing his concluding remarks to a dose ihar 
Chairman reminded the audience that the Travancore 
Royal House was always reputed for its patronage of 
art and letters and hoped that; like Bhoja Raja ot old,. 
His Highness Sri Chictira Tirunal would show bia 
wonted generosity in the preservation of art and 




culture^ 

With a vote of thanks proposed by Ran Sabtb 
Parameswara Iyer, letired iJevan Peishlur and a 
well known Sanskrit scholar, the ptooeedings were- 
brought to a olose, 


Bishop Chltambap^a **Mahatmet Oatt* 
Uhl'* We have been requested to inform readers, 
that copies of *■ Mahatma Gandhi : His Life, Work, 
and lafluence", by J. R. uhitoenbor which wo reviewed 
recently In this paper^ can be had hrom the Ageolf 
Lucknow Publishing House, Lucknow, V* P- 


ar.com 
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l^lARTHQUAKE HAVOC IN NORTH BIHAR I 

'' t AsaiaiUed Press^ ) | 

Hie fact that even I S dayi ato the eataitrophe i 
the ouMide world K«i liuleconeepckm of the appelH ; 
i^g eciRgnitude of the recent earthquake, ie ahown « 
by the issue of an tmporeaiit etatettimt by the | 
Goveniorof BibaTip The attention of the public £n | 
India and abroad bai hitherto been concentrated ; 
taafnly on the necessity of providing imcnediate relief i 
to the suEerera, The statement demonstrates chat i 
this part of the probLem C^bich bhs now, as a result i 
Ilf splendid efforts cn the pm of the Government | 
and independent lelitf units, been practioaUy | 
solved) is no more than a minule fraction of the j 
vhale, and that real difhculiy arises over the task of 
reconstruction) whioti has yet scarcely been ap- 
proached and IS stupendous* 

The earthquake ia now known to have been one of 
the greatest of which human records exist. The 
exart length of the epicentre (tine on the surface 
icnmediacdy above the actual fracture in the earth*s 
crust) is not at present certain, but there Is likelihood 
that it stretchBi entTre the way from Motihari to 
Monghyri a distance of about 135 milex It seems 
probable also that there Is a second epicentre, begin- 
rung at the point near the middte of the first one and 
running at an angle to it in the direction of 
Fumea, No dislocation on anything like this scale 
has been recorded in any part of the world for 
decades. 

The epicentres of the disastrous Japanese and 
New Zealand earthquakes in recent yeurs wer^ 

1 understand, not more than about twenty miles 
long. The nearest approach ^ made to the size 
of the Bihar earthquake, wichtn this century, was 
probably the great Lalifornlan earthquake. 

After a catastrophe of tbit magnitude^ it is inevi- 
table that detailed information about it should take a 
long time to come in. This is so after all major earth- 
' quakes, owing to the destruction they wreak upon 
Che communications, which on this occasion over an 
area of about fifteen thousand square miles, have 
practically ceased to exist. The situation has 
bwn further complicated by the Feographicat factor, 
hitherto insufficiently appreciated in other p>rts of 
India, namely that Bihar proper is completely bise- 
cted by the Ganges (here the immense annually - 
shifting stream is unbridged throughout its whole ; 
two-hundred mile course across the province) and that 
in consequence, the common icaliort between North and 
South. Bihar have always been hsd, a journey from 
Patna to Muzaffarpur, only 35 miles away On the other 
side of the river, normally occupying about four^and-^ 
half hours. PossibUities even to contractors by 
aeroplane are strictly limited, as will be lealised at 
once by anyone, who like myself has fiowa over the 
large parts of the devastated areas* Among such few 
natural landing grounds for shiall planes as are to 
be found in the densely cultivated iice growing 
country, several have been rendered quite unusable 
by flo^s reauiting Grst, fi-om the ej:£ctton of vast 
quantities of subterran^ui water from fissures and 
blowholes in the surface and secondly, from the receal 
hekvy rains. 

Although the death foU is now well over 6,000 and 
the number of injured vm^y larger it ia a matter for 
. amsaeoient to one who baa clambered through choked 
streets of ruined towns and surveyed the shattered 
country side from, air, that casualties were not yasUy 
greater The explanatloa is to be found in three facts. 
Firs^ that ths disaster occurted not at night hut la the 
«arly aftermoew wheh the maximuoi number of people 
were up and Abpp^ . ^Secondly that |he actual dura- 


tioo of the shod^ three minute^ was a good deal 
longer than hi most of the world's big earthquakes^ 
thus enabling more Inhabitants to escape from houses 
before they Elapsed. Third and tha moat topor* 
tui^ that the area worst affected bdng entirely 
agrioulturai a rcUtivelv vo'y amall proportion c( the 
population nooupied brick or mawnry . dwellings 
a majority living in low ronfed mud buti. 

In one of the big cities such as Cawnpore or Delhh 
the number of dead alone would oeruinly have rtui 
into many tens and probably loma hundreds of 
thousands. 

The total population, however, of the area 
Immediately above the actual utt of the diaiur- 
banoe. Including five hundred thouiand town 
dwellers, teferreu to in the Governor's statement, is 
^ about twelve tntUions and although the oisualUes 
I ameng them, cons idering tbs magnitude of theovn- 
I vulsion* am light, it would be true to isy that tbt 
I lives of every one of these p^ple h^ve been deranged 
by the earthquake and that it will be monthi before 
I exUtence for them can be restored to fiomaL 

Probably the most Impressive fL:ature of the dUss« 

I ter, to one visiting the affected areas for the first time 
\ ia not the smashed towns, but the astounding Urgt 
I scale alteratlcmi to the whole structure of the oouiv 
; try side. Over thousands of square miles of I and it 
traversed by the enormous jagged fis^uref ant 
filled with objects wbioh, from the air 
look like small volcanic craters, from whict 
circles of sand or grey mud have spread ovei 
the fields. The road and railway biidgesam dowi 
in ail directions and hondredi of miki of rsilwaj 
lines have been wrecked metals, In some plaoei 
having been flung clean of the track* At oni 
place 1 nociced an abandoned train standing In i 
sLatiofl, the whole length of which wis traversec 
by an enormous crack several feet wide. As thi 
emifo devastated area conslsti of fiit alluvia 
land, large blocks of which have sufFered Vertica 
displacement of several inches if not feet, anc 
have in eeveral plaoea already changed courses O 
I atreamSf it sremi certain that there will be extensivi 
I alterations in the drainage of the country whei 
next the monsoon rains come dowrv resulting Ir 
disastrous flooding. 

The general survey of the flituatW makes ii 
perfectly clear that North Bihar has suffered one oi 
the greatest natural calamiiics of humart history am. 
that many months, il not yearly will be required 
together with enormous sums of money, btirorc hei 
proiperity can be restored, 

THE EARTHQUAKE, PUNiSHMENT \ 

OR CALAMITY P 
1. Gandhiji Sees Divine VVratju, 

Mahatma G^Ohi writes in Harijant'^ 

A friendly wire saysp AVill jou not lay ftikJi 
ucitouchability and ' go to SiharF An engrt 
wire says, ''Huat Mahatma fiddle while Bihar ii 
btiroingP Both the wirea pay me an undeservefl 
compliaient and exaggerate my capacity for service 
as they assume that 1 can do more chan fiijor mm 
comrades* I have no such haJlucinatlon about m]” 
capacity, Rajetidra Prasad is one of the ben 
among my co^orkersu He can command m) 
services whenever he likes. The Harijafi cause i 
as much his av it is nUne, even as the cause oi 
Bihar Is as much mine as it is his. But God hai 
summoned him to the Bihar relief at He has choscc 
the Haifjao cause fbrmeu When the cilJ coaci 
from Bihar, 1 hope 1 shall not be found wanting 
Cbamparan discovered - me when I was a meri 
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B»bu Braj Kiab^re Prasad and fa 19 band 

workers gave me their complete allegiance when 
India was wondering wfaaC place ! had in her public 
life- I am tied to Bihar by sacred tiei which 
«re fndi 9 soluble, Theferore I need no spur to send 
me to Bihar, Perhaps lam serving her best by 
remaining at my post for the time being. All the 
-world is directing her atcentlon to the catastrophe. 
It would be presumption on my part 10 rush to 
Bihar when all are ready to assist her. Those 
-also help wno know how and when to wait. 

But arrolher wire says 1 must use the Harijan 
icojfcctiorts for Bihar relief, t think it would be a 
^dear breach of ti'ust on my part if I listened to the 
advice. We can not a6ford to be unnerved in the 
face of great calamities. Not all tli e riches of the 
world would rest ure Bihar to her original condition. 
Time must elapse before reconstruction tikes place 
and things become nofmal. What is necessary is 
that tnose who have anything to give are induced 
rto give the mo^ti not the least, they can. 

But 1 make bold to suggest that^ in reconstructing 
life in Bihar, if the wisest use £3 to he made of 
the help that is being sent, the organisers would 
have resolutely to set their faces against reproducing 
■evil customs and habits. They may not encourage 
untouchahility or caste divisions unperceiVably ba«ed 
on untouohabili ty. Nature has been impartial in 
her destruction. Shall we retain our [partial ity^ 
caste against caste, Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Parsee, 
Jew, against one another — in reconstruction, or shall 
we le^irn from her the lesson that there is no such 
thing as unrouohabtlity as we practise it to-day P 

Tremendous responsibility rests both upon the 
Government and the unofocial agency at to how 
reconstruction is to be undertaken. And as both 
are working in cooperation for this purpose, it ought 
not to be difUcult to rebuild Bihar in human and 
sanitary lines, 

1 share the belief with the whole world — civilised 
and uncivilized-™ that oalannt ties such as the Bihar one 
-come to mankind as ohastisement for their sins. 
When that conviot ion comes from the heart, people 
pray, repent and purify themselves, 1 regacd untou* 
chabllity as suish a grave sin as to warrant divine 
chastisement, 1 am not affected by posers such as 
'why punishment for an age-old sin* or * why punish- 
rnent io Bihar and not to the South' or *why an earth- 
quake and not some other form of punishment^. My 
answer Is t t am not God, Therefore 1 have but a 
limited knowledge of HiS purpose Such calamities 
are not a mere caprice of the Deity or Nature: They 
obey fixed laws as surely as the planets move In 
obedience to laws governing their movement. 
Only we do not know the laws governing 
, these events and, iheiefore, call them calamu 
ties or disturbances. Whatever, therefore, 
may be said about them must be regarded as 
guess work, But guessing has its definite 
place in man^s Ufo# It is an ennobling thing for me 
to guess that the Bihar disturbance is due to the 
sin of untouchahility. It makes me humblt^ It spurs 
me to greater effort towards its removal, It encourages 
me 10 purify myself, it brings me nearer to my 
Maker, That my guess may be wrong does not 
. affect the results named by me. For what is guess 
to the critic or the sceptic Is a living belief with me, 
.andlhasemy future actions on that belief. Such 
guesses become superstitions when they lead to no 
purification and may even lead to feuds. But suoh 
mjsuse of divine events cannot deter men of faith 
from interpreting them as a call Co them for repen- 
tance for their sins. 1 do not interpret this chastise- 
ment as an exclusive punishment for the sin of 
vntouchability. It la open to others to read in it 


divine wrath against many other sins, 

Let anti-untouchability reformer* regard the 
earthquake as a nemesis for the sin of untouchahility. 

They cannot go wrong, if they have the faith that 
I havew They will help Bihar more and not less for 
that faitb. And they will try to create in atmosphere 
against repreduotion of untoucta ability in any schema 
of reconstruction. 

2, Dr, Tagore Protests^ 

Dr, Rabindra Nath Tagore has issued the following 
statement through '"United Press'*; — 

" It his caused me painful surprise to find Mahatma 
Gandhi accusing those who blindly follow their own 
social custom of uotouchabilUy for having brought 
down the God’s vengeance upon certain part* of 
Bihar, evidently specially selected for bis desolating 
displeasure. It is all the more unfortunate because 
this kind of unscientilio and material Stic view* of 
thing* are too readily accepted by large sections- 
of our countrymen, 

I keenly feel the indignity of it when I am 
compelled to utter the truisni in asserting that 
physical catascrophe* htve their inevitable and 
exclusive origin in a certain combination of physical 
facts Unless we believe in the inexorable ne^s of 
universal laws in the working of which Gad himself 
never mterferea imperilling thereby the inte^Jty of 
His own creation we find it impossible to justify his 
ways on occasions like the one which has sorely 
stricken us in an overwhelming manner and scale. 

If we associate the ethical principles with cosmb 
phenomena we shall hive to ad mitt hat human nature 
I is morally superior to Providence that prea;;hes leis- 
ons in gd^ behaviour in orgies of the worst behaviour 
possible^ For we can never imagine any civilised 
ruler of m?n making indi Criminate examples of 
casual victims including children and members of the 
untouchable community in order to impress others 
dwelling at a safe distance who pasaibTy deserve 
severer condemnation. Though we cannot point out 
any period of human history that is free from inlqui- 
ties of the darkest kind} we still find citadels of 
malevolence yet remain unshaken, that factories 
that cruelly thrive upon the abject poverty and 

ignorance of fami^ed cultlvators'j or prison 

I houses in all parts of the world where the 

• penal system is pursued, which^ often 

I is a special form of licensed criminality, Still stand 
■ firm, It only shows the law of gravitation does not 
in the least respond to the stupendous load of 
callousness that accumulates till the moral founda- 
tion of our society begins to show dangerous cracks 
and civilisations are underniined. 

What is truly tragic about it is the fact tfa%t the 
kind of argument that Mahatmaji used by exploiting 
an event of cosmic disturbance, far better suits the 
psychology of hh opponents than hia own and it 
would not have surpris^ me at alt if they had taken 
this opportunity of holding himself and bis followers 
rcsponstble for the visitation of divine anger. As for 
us we foel perfectly secure in the faith that our own 
sins and errors, however enormous, have not r'^m 

enough force to drag down the structure of ereatioiiCiar.COm 
to ruins. 

We can depend upon it^ sinners and saints, bigots 
and breakers of conventions. We, who are immensely 
grateful to Mahatmaji for inducing by his wonderful 
inspiration, freedom from fear and fwblcness in the 
minds of his countrymen, foel profoundly hurt when 
any words from his mouth may emph^lse clepieiits 
of unreason in those very minds, unreason which ia 
the fandamental source of all blind powers that ^ 
drive ua agaicst freedotn and self-tespecE, 
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UES AND ANIMAL&* 

. . ( By J. H. Huwooa ) 

A recent in tiis Indiait J^iSmess Ul^ 

firom the Jmd£am S«dai R^arwm^ infoniu oA that 
in the eye« of the editor of the Utter periodioal the 
t>owi of America lack the ahm^l human graces of 
titeir lodian bovine ststera. One can imagine bia 
feeling as he was given' a haughty aUre o; sofoe 
well-& and Scurishing Holston or Jersey under 
whose smooth coat lay those “nnwi^dy* masses 
of flesh covering the bones which are so painfully 
bbvioua among India's emaciated herds. It all 
sounds fine to think of the social union which makes 
St oow consciously a member of the family in an ' 
Indian vUlage bom&^flnep perhaps, for the cowl but 
ndt ' so elevating when one thinlu of the status of 
humanity which accepts such membership In the 
family circle* 

Isn't there a peoulfaT Mnd of anthropomorphism 
in poptilar Oriental ideas about the sacredness of 
animal life? ll is either anthropomorphism or a 
survival of animism, probably the latter. After all 
there is a dJshnation between animal life and humani- 
ty) and there need be no foggy nusuEidersUndmg, 

Some of us are apt to view the animal kingdom too 
aentimenully and ascribe to the tower orders the 
feelings we would have if we were in their circum- 
stances. This ia the Western more than the Oriental 
ffcndeccy. We are apt to make too much of the pei^ 
petUal struggle for aurvivaJ, forgetting that as far as 
evidence is available buds and ankiials live joyously 
CD the whole, even pursuing or pursued as the case 
may but with no oervoui fear of consequence or 
haunting memory Of dangers paaL As a lad a| home 1 
remember how a shaggy old shepherd d<^ on our 
^rm loved to chase rabbits. He was always so sure 
he would win some day. The rabbits appeared to have 
sa equally good tltne out of their share in the race* 
None d them became nervous wrecks in the process. 
A.huixian being, such buralles of nerves as we are, 
under the rabbit^ circumstances would nearly collapse 
with panb and live the soene over and over In 
our unaginatloni after ft was over* The pursued 
animal just puts all he baa into the God-given bstinct 
tA survive; and no fluttering nerves disturb tbesmeotb 
fimetioning of Its body as it speeds on ita way. If it 
is caught, that's just too bad; but Ufs all over in a 
jiffy and no regiets* 

Most of us are apt to feel that the Oriental view 
of ammal life is not one of too much senUmental pity 
but a view shaded deeply by the transmigration ist 
superstition, A Burmese taxi driver slaps on his 
brakes and skid s his car to avoid mnningdpwn ■ mangy 
pariah dog, not because be pities the dog but beca-' 
use of an unreasoning taboo on the taking of 
life. This superstition is bo strong that miUlons 
of our Aslatio friends would not lift a finger 
to bring the letief of death to a miserable and 
disease4bnured quadruped ; they would not even 
destroy the verminous animal life which impe- 
. r ils hamanlty, A few years ago at a physical try in ing 
camp an American V* C, A. Secretary was trvlng 
to introduce this subject of cHxnparatlve values 
to a group of Btiddhist vernactilar teacher^ He 
hesitated to speak ptainjy lest be should oflend 
the relTgfaus felings of his class. One of the 
Burman instructots in the camp, an emancipated 
BtKidtust with modern training and outloob; took the 
situation plainly lit band and told the class plainly 
£^t if they tolerated rats and ownerless dogs ajound 
ibcir oommuniUcS it just meant that th^ loved 
animals more thait their human neighbours and 
was all them was to it) it could not be ‘both 
and** but ^^tber 



These appears lo be no historioal ground for any^ 
suppuaitioo that sorupuloua tegaid fee the aaaredniw» 
of smmat life unplieS e high standard of personal^ 
values In biunan idatiorahips, India's excessive^ 
seal for cow protectica was not aooompanied by aii3r 
Urgehearted applicstion of the tde^i of human' 
brothobood. m fact so^oaUed "Cow protection’* ' 
has not even proved good for cUlle. If the a^mal'w* 
measure of joj In Ufe consists in the enjoyment of 
cieature comforts while life listi rather than length' 
of days under conditions of neglect and starvatioi^ 
the csattle of cbe WcBtom world certainly enjoy a, 
fldneia of life which ii denkd these of kidi^ 

The fact ii that the rights of men end tbs rightr 
of animals are on an entirely diflefeat P|fe^t sm It- 
is morally detrimenial to mix the twn^ Mia applke 
to people of all nationa. Many of ui know of 
American and English people who are capable ot 
carrying a whole hearted affection fee a pet dog Into 
an excess of sentiment that is not good for the dog 
and which blinds the doglover to tl^ claims of near/ 
by and needy human nci^boura. 

There is no ^eat exposition of this aninud question^ 
hi the Gospels Decs UBS there was not ar^ exocssive 
stress on the subject In the world of the days of 

J iesus; but the Son of Man certainly put the mbus 
airly and reasonably once when be asked, 
much ii a man worth more than a sheep I * It was n . 
rhetorical question requiring no answer beoauae the 
contrast of values was plainly implied in the putting 
of the question. The needs of sheep and of afl^ 
animals aie simple and may be satisfied quite readily 
but the needs and aspiration* of humanity are 
inffnitelj deeper and broader* 

Man's Place Ih Thr Cosmic System. 

Mr. K, Natarajan writes 

Mr. Harwood seems CO be hurt by my oasuah 
observation that American cows are not so gentle 
as Indian cows. I am sorcy. But when he compares- 
the femess of the former with the leanness of the 
tatter, he might remind himself of the well-fed 
condition of the Amcrioan farmer with the seml- 
starvation of the Indian peasant. Then, agaifif thS' 
American tends the oow not only for her milk but 
also for her fleah. When the Indians adopted ■ 

Ahiftisd as their guiding priociplA and at^med 
fleah foodp the preservation of Ibe mlkh cows becams 
a fiatlonat concern and was eventually transformed 
Into a racial instinct The same was the case but 
in an opposite direction with IntOxIioACing drinks e, 

Mr* Harwood proceeds oa the basis of my caiual 
remark to contra tt the Christian with the Hindu, 
ai^ Buddhist view of the place of man in the oosmio 
system. This is s very large theme to be dealt 
with in Ibis short note.- 1 nuyj however, say that 
my study of Cbrist'a teaclimgs leads me to think, 
that bis View was more akin to the Hindu than to^' 
the Western Christian view* The examples of the 
lily and the sparrow are unhesiUtinglj used as 
exemplars for human conduct. 

Tlio Bawee A. H. HseksDzia Dlractcr of 

Fubjic loEtfiictiofi, at Xiuckocnr, writas s “1 havs noeiead.: 
sonwtlung cuitoui about (ha aareca of Isdian jadJaa. nnrY\ 
They ar# worn differautly in different parte of th# ar.COm 
couDtiy. Some ladies put them over their heads, aom* 
don% Sana put them over on# ahouldef, aana ovar 
anather and soma onr both. Soma wind them os# 
way, acme another. In colois they are mere radad f ban 
the hues of the rainbow or the flewert of tha field. But 
SU Indian Isdiaa who wear tha laree have one dwac* 
ieriatie in commoiLi Thay wear the ssrea jincefiilJy. 

Tha aarn seams to ma to axfseaa aomething charsdaria. 

If of Indian vomanhood whether worn hj Ihi Coolie- 
in the fold or ^th* Bsni la her palscs-^graot sadL 
^enttancsi,* 
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INDIAN STATES PEOPLES* COjiFERENCE 

The special s»fion oi the Stalet Peoples' Con* 
^lereitoe was held under the presidentship of Mr4 
K» Natarajan^ Editor of the "Irtdjan Social Eieformer" 
in a Uste^ily debated panda! behind the Imperial 
Banlc of India, Delhi 

About 50Q delegates from different States in the 
Punjab, Antral India Kathiawar, Gujarat; and the 
Deocan were present; besides a large number of 
distinmiiihed citizens, members of the Bar, business 
men, States sut^ects and other visitors. 

^^r. K. Natarajan, on his arrival in the pandal, was 
accorded a very hearty reception. The addresses of 
the Chairman and the President were read and the 
' session adjourned to the neat day, 

Fromlnennt amount those present at the Con- 
ference were B, & PatbiJc, B. Nar^tugb Das» 
Mr, Despande, Mr, Shankar Lai Varma and 
Mr, Frayag Raj Bhandart from Fadata State, The 
fellnwing prominent persons came from Punjab^ 
^rdar Kadha Sin^h, Giani Kehar Singh, Mr. Taiib 
Hussain of M»1er S, Mad an Singh of Sangrur, 

S* Kartar Singh, Mr, .^ant Ram of Nabha, and 
Mr. Labhu Ram of Kapurthala, Several others from 
different parts of India including Mr. Akbar Shah. 
Khan of Afghanpur (U. P.), Pandit Sri Krishan of 
mholpurp Mr. Taosukh Rai of Kotah and Mr, Apte 
of Ratlan). Among the local prominent per son v 
were Mr. S C Mltra, M, L. Mr. Jog, M. L A., 
Mr. B. Das, M, L, A, Mr, Amamath Datti, M, L, A., 
and Messrs, L. N, Qadodiai B, Baneijee, TawaqU, 
Raghubir Singh and Diwan Singh Maftoon. 

Thsfiandal was packed on Sunday with dele- 
gates and distinguished visitors. 

The proceedings commenced with national flag 
flonga, recited by SeVa Sad an girl students. 
Messages of sympathy from Sjt, Abbas Tyabji, 
Mr. Satyamurti and several organisations were then 
read. 

The first two resolutions were moved by the Chair, 
*'This Conference is deeply grieved at the terrible 
calamity which has befaden the people of Bihar and 
Nepal oy the earthquake^ assures them of its heart- 
fefc sympathy in their sufferings and appeals to the 
Trinoes and the people of the States to render assist- 
ance to the beat of their capacity in men and money 
to the distressed people.'* 

The President in moving the resolution said that 
the calamity that bad befallen Bihar and Nepal was 
an unparalleled one in the last hundred years and 
even foreign countries were moved by the sufferings 
of the victims of earthquake. He appealed to the 
princes to contribute liberally towards the leticf fund. 

' ** This Cbnference records Its sense of the ^eat and 
irreparable loss the country has suffered by the 
death of Mr, V, J. Patel, one of our ^eatest nation- 
alUti arid patriots and an inveterate fighter for the 
country's freedom who laid down his life in the 
service of the Mothertandj) and sends its condolence 
to the bereaved family.** 

The President In moving the resolution said that 
the late Mr. Patel was hts neighbour and friend. He 
had devoted his whole life to his country and even 
On his death bed, he was continuously deliberating 
on the situation in India, The death of such a 
ieamed, wise and influential politician at this juncture, 
was a great and irreparable loss. 

The following resolution relating to the Princes 
Proieotlon Biff was next moved by Mr. P. L 
'Chudgan 

* 1* ■ *'This Conference b of the opinion that the 


Indian States (Protection) BiiLl now before the 
Legislative Assembly^ 

(a} h absolutely unnecessary and uncalled for. ^ 
is further an ttuwairanted encroachmHit cm 
the Itb^y of the press, 

(f) is calculated to perpetuate autocracy and 
misrule in the Indian States, 

(d) deprives the people of the States of their only 
available remedy to ventilate their grievances, 

(^) is calculated to defeat its own purpose^ 

(/) is contrary to the spirit of federation, 
and the Conference fears that the Biff may 
drive disaffsetion under ground and tend to 
secret sedition, 

2. In particular this Conference strongly pretests 
against Sections 4 and which should be omitted and 
also against the iucluston of the following words in 
Seodon 5, which too should be dropped, 

1. Interfereoce with the administration of the 
said state 

2. Of a disturbance of publb tranquility 

3. or any affray," 

Mr, Chudgir in moving the resolution made a most 
forceful and able speech. He said it could not 
denied that in aimcHt ail the native states except a 
very few, the ruler was the supreme authority and 80 
millions of people were at the mercy of these 
autocrats. 

Mr, B. Sk Patbik (Rajputana\ Mr, Talik Hussain 
plater Kotla). Mr, GL Pathak (Nabha), Mr, Anant 
Rao and Shfimati Chanda Bibi also spoke, 

Mr, Mantshankar Trivedi (Western India States) 
next moved the following resolution : 

* 1. This Conference very greatly appreciates the 
sympathy of these members of the Assembly who 
have advocated and are advocating the States peoples' 
cause and offer them their hearty and grateful thanks. 

2. This Conference appeals to all the non^fficial 
membera of the Assembly to put up a stout op po- 
sition to the Princes’ Protection Bill and to throw it 
out I or at least do their best to secure the modi* 
fications set forth in the Resolution No. S." ' 

The mover made a moving speech on the condition 
of people in some States in the Punjab ^d told the 
members of the assembly to watch the interests of 
millions of voiceless people, 

Mf, Narain Vyas and Mr* Sant Ram (Nabha) also 
spoke on the resolution. 

The next resolution ran as follows^— 

"This Conference Is indebted to the press, for their 
great support and sympathy for our fight a^nst 
the Bilk thanks the volunteers for their great labours; 
thanks Seth Jogdhyanijt for kindly giving the site 
for the Conference pandai free of aosC» and Sheth 
Anand RajI Surana for placing at our disposal his 
office his staff, and his resources for the use of the 
C^jnferenoc;’* 

Baba NarSmgbdae and Mr. Raoji Bhai Patel who 
moved and seconded the resolution paid special 
compliments to the press in Delhi for assisting the 
authorities of the Cbnference. 

Mr, F, L. Chudgar moved s vote of thanks to the 
Chair. 

President’s Advice. 

Mr, Natarajan in the course of hts concluding 
speech said he was not a politician but a socim 
reformer. But there were no two metboda for social 
reformers and politico "If you perservere with mod^ 
ration and sincerity you will achieve your alma* said 
he. He said the Princes were our own flesh and 
blood and it was no use abusing the:n since we were 
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aIm respiMiiibfe fpr their dcpiorlibje cot^lUiocu 
tp Sirirpati Ch«ndo Bibt's AU^atk» th*! 
foe being ■ nwd^te lud eaid oothing' about the 
deplocable 6«ciditioii ofwomeo intfoo ntfove iUteCi 
he aaid no oofiatitutiofi could prevent atrocities 
a^nst vomea He Bsid that the All-tndis Women's 
Conlerenoe, which waa a^tUted with the Inter* 
national Wamci^a Confeienoe^ sboidd take up the 
quesUon of iJl-treatment of won>eri io the Indian 
^tea and if they take up the question seriously he 
was sure the troubles of wocnen would disappear, 
.Continuing, he suggested that since the Indian 
Princes weix! always proud of their loyalty to His 
Majesty the King-Empcroi:, kt the States subjects 
appfora the King*£mpefor to appoint a oommission 
oC ifnquifjr to enquire into the conditions of 30 million 
people'll ving In States and be hoped the princes too 
will have no objection to such a Comcnissioit 

He also advised the formation of a Standing 
Committee to prepare a ) ist of grievances of %m 
people of native^ States and present them before the 
Home Member, 

. Hp was sorry that the Evinces Chamber session 
was poitpoued this season, hut he advised the 
priqo^ to come out lu the open and Jay their 
caaf . befpre the people. Concluding he made an 
appeal for the continuity of the order of princes, since 
he add it was an ancient historic continuity and an 
iiyati tution peculiar to India, He said: *‘Let us 
sympathise wlch the princes, let us pity them, control | 
your words, act righteously and you will win in the 
loog run.^* 1 

The Conference came to an end after a song. | 

HINDU TRAITS IN ARABIA. 

Striking obsErvations on the inhabitants of the I 
hinterland of the south-eastern coasts of Aribia were < 
made by Mr, Bertram Thomas^ the cxploier, at a | 
leoture under the auspices of the London County | 
Council at Blrkbick CbUege (Chancery Laneji ! 

He found that in that outskirt of the "'Empty | 
Quarter* as tbe Robial Khali is called, inhabitants I 
and fauna had traits which associated them with 
Ethiopia latbcr than with northern Arabia, while 
customs approximated more with Hindu 
mature than with that of their near Muslim neigh^ 
hours* 

The men of this strip of densely wooded hills hid 
fuezy hair, Mr. Ihomas Said, if not negriiic distinctly 
negroid as in Eihiopla, while the callipers showed 
him to be round headed like the South African negro^ 
and not Jong’^beaded like the ‘‘Armenoid* Arab. 

The tonsure of the male, was often shaved into one 
thick central look ^ling on the nape of the neck, as 
worn in a certain Hindu caste. 

While these aboric^^i, as he believed them to be, 
would swear faith oj God and break it without a 
quaim^a thu^ abhorrent to the Muslima on the 
other side of the '"Empty Quarter^ — if they swore 
faUh by . one of the r uii^ shrines dotted about the 
counpyi they would be most careful, to keep tbeir 
won^. 

'So while in some respects like Ethiopianfl^ with 
tc^ts in common with ^uth African negroes and 
customs resembling those of ccrtdn Hindu sects the 
people discovered by Mr. Thomas was dcfioildy 
ooci-Arahp 

The lecture was Blusbrated with sUdes, first shewing 
tbe abortive attempts to cross the Rubial Khim 
which; covered ?60 miles and lasted two months sod 
faikdi^bepatise the camels were not aodimatised to 
tfoe*Pi«w , 

Tht^,sq;s<iQd^ attempt, >d vbicb Blr, Thomas was 
atfeda by St^eikfoi Ssii sr4rWhicAi^ succeed miM 
(bely iOuMiated all the way from die Hadhramaot 


to Bedsh, sod wZtb a thrill ©f admlratkin one hteixD 
inMO Ifr, Thomas that his . Bedoup ^idca oould trll 
the fbotprint of any man, woman, child or camel io 
Iheir tnbe and conversely could teh if any foot* 
t)cint was that of an enemy tribe. 

I INDIAN ARTS EXHIBITION, 

It is understood that attempts are being made la 
Calcutta to form m Keg^al Committee in CalouttA 
to collaborate with the Council of the India Society,’ 
London, ofwhich Marquess of Zetland ii the Ptesi*' 
dent, towards the holding ol a reprceentative exhi- 
bition the Fine Arts o| Klodem India, The 
Calcutta committee would colkct and despatch exhi- 
bits from the province* 

It is held that the exhibition which will be held at 
the New BurUngtoft Dalkfiei in September antf 
October, ISM* will be at great a suoocss as the 
Persian Art Exhibition at the same place about 
three yejtts agrv 

Thu aim of the exhibition will be to show to the^ 
public In England and funds permitting by repeaUngi 
it on tbe continent of Europe, a sdection of the 
work done by Indian artists in modem timea In 
painting and drawing, sculpture and archltecturfv 
It ti the desire of ibe Council that ft would be 
convenient so far as painting and soulpium nre- 
concerned, to exclude work prior to the twentieth 
century; in regard to architecture, the latter part oE 
the nineteenth century shoutd be Included, All worb 
Submit ted must be original work by Indian artists. 

The Council is composed among ethers of Dt* 

K, Coooiarswnmy, Mis* Rhys Davids, The Director 
of the Ecole Francaise DExtrema Orient, the High- 
Commissioner for India, the French Ambassador, 
the J.r<panese Ambassador, Lord Irvin, the Persian 
Minister, Sir Denison Ross m London and ofDr 
Rabindra Nath Tagore and Dr* Abanindra Nath 
Tagore In India; the Chairman of the Council la 
Lt-Col* Sir Francis Vounghusband and the Secretarv. 
Mr. F,J.P, Richter, ^ 

NEW LEPROSY CURE* 

The Himiu correspondent at Kamnad writes t— 

According to tbe instructions by the Siirgeoe* 
General, Madras, to demonstfate hii new kproty 
cute, under the preaidency of Dr. Narayiniiwxmf 
Aiyar, District Medical Uffioer, Ramnad, Dr, P* ^ N, 
MoofttiJ Naidu, President of the Indo-Uritish Welfara- 
League and discoverer of a new leprosy cure^ iUrted 
A demonstration on some select caies of leprosy at 
the Leper Asyluip, Dayyapuram, in hlanamadura# 
Ram nad District 

There was a very large gathering of eminent 
doctors from various parts of Ibe Fresidency^, betidep 
several prominent gerulemen on the dcca$ion eagerly 
watching the mode and the methods of the cur© by 
Dr, Moo^l. 

The Distfict Medical Officer, Ramnad, introduced' 
Dr, Naidu to the public of Manamadura and said 
that he has found out a medicine to kill the dire 
disea so-'leprosy, that he would ^v« hii demon strai 
tions in the leper asylum for two months* fie nt^e 
an appeal to fbe public and all those present on Iho 
CEcasUm to co-operate with him and wUh^ tho 
doctor all success in hia atteiTi|Xs. 

He was followed by Dr, Wolsted, Superkitendm 
of Leper Asylum, Mansinadura who in bis acMress 
surveyed the activities of tbe A^lum in curing lep^ 
patienu sinoe fts cstabfishmeiit, and said that ptopto 
w c ae sent out every year, on^ wUh tbe oertificatei^ 
that the patiedts baa so tymptomi of disease, 
Hecouklftot say that dwy wcto' oocnpletely ctmL 
Ho felt glad b uwcf C f to see Dr, Naidur oems 
fonratd to.veradicai* cotoptetd/, the diaeaar„ I 
Stotedlhal tbe Amoricaas did not geoerally beHinr 
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'IhAt leper patients would be completely cured. 
Bat now, It w^f cTalmed tb^C cure was going to 
be cotnplete^ he was prepared to give all conveni- 
^ ence to tbe doctor in bi3 Asylum ana wiabed him all 
Success in his attempts. 

Dr. Viswanatba Alyar^ thanked the doctor cti 
behalf of the public of Manamadur^ 

Dr. Moorchi Naidu in thanking them all for their 
welcome^ requested the public to co-operate with him 
in his attempt and watch the methods to eradicate 
leprosy in two months' duration. 

After the function was over, the D. M. O.* Ramnad, 
Rev. Wolstedj Dr. Moorthi Naidu, Dr, R, P, Haran 
^ and others motored to the Leper Asylum, where ten 
acute cases were eelected from the patients in the 
'Asylum and dernonstratlons were made. The reme- 
dy which has been discovered by the doctor was 
administered both internally and externally. Dr. 
Kaidu is staying at Manamadura in connection with 
the demonstration and facilities have been provided 
for him by the authorities of the Leper Asylum at the 
Dayyapuram Hospital, The results would be annnu- I 
^ need after some time. | 


NEWS OF I'HE WEEK. 

How Indian Women View Comtnunal* 
'Ism Modern Materia liaoi was endaDgerLug the 
very foundaiioDs of religion* The over-emphasised 
{□dividual was strikiEig' at the ro^t of society, 1 he spirit 
of selfegeraDdisemetJt could be seen in communal strifes 
and atrifea amoug the nations. Indian women were 
free from the taint of religious bigotry. They could best 
'bi^nish commuDalism from Indian public The 

above observation was made by Lady Wailr Hass an, 
wife of the Chief Judge, Oudh Chief Courts Lucknow, 
in her iddresa to the Luckno(\' Womeu's Assix:iation. 
She continued ; 

** What was the need of fettering an inteUectual being- 
' JJke man with religiouH reitrictlons when he could diserj^ 
ml rate between good and evil. The popular belief was 
that religion aimed at engaging human beings in the 
worship of God, While this was true to a large extent, 

' the real aim behind religious observances and ceremo- 
nial went rruch beyond the quesTon of mere bettermenl 
of the iudividuaL 


WANTED CANDIDATES FDR EMPLOYMENT. 

Service or money back. Fare Paid " Guarautao™ 
Prospectus on I anna stamp— Royal Institute of 
Engineering Technology, l>elhi, 

THK BANK OF BA80DA, LTD. 

ITndu ihm oE end larielv iapwarted by lb* 

^Tvromatit o( B, K. ol GhHkvnr. 

( BeglflteEea iiii£« the Bappde Oooipaplflc Aet HI oC ISS? \ 

SiSiD Omni* — BAAODA. 

tranche* i^Bwnbay, Abmedabed, t^Kveert, JHebMes, 
Dabhol, fiurat, Ketlad. Paten, Amnril, Bhavneger, 
Stdhpur, Kaiiea, Kelel. Kadi, Dwarfca, aad Port OKbe, 

CAPITAL. SUBSCRIBED .» Re. «e.oo*ooo 

CAPITAL, PAI[>-UP ... „ ao.oa.ooo 

K£^ERVB FUND ... „ 80 , 75,000 

D1BE0T0B3: 

Air Lalitbliel SameMes* Kt.,C.I.E>i (Clialrniao). 

Shetb Dureapreead Abamlibuprosed LukaH, (MED 
AgCQt, Abmedebad. } 

Bhukarreo Vttbeldu Metita, Esq., M.A*i LL.B. 

H. tCantavale, Eeq., M* A., (Agent; Tbe Mabarile 
AtUle Co,, Ltd., Barode. > 

Atr.airdtiirlel Ctosabhal ParllEli] B.A., LLB., Barode, ' 
^af Retne Bhallal Daltbba] Amin, B, A,, pM. S. C, 
^uifiglng Ageat, Alembic Cbem[<^ Works Cq*i Ltd., 

Setb Fmosukblal Mafetlol (Shorrock Mills, Ltdi 
AbEoedabad.) 

CeL 1C. ^blT Raj 51 ngb, Bp^A., (Nalb Dowao, Baroda# 

MrtNi M. MuKumdar, (Meaeroi Tate SodetLld, Bombey.) 

CFaBElTE DBPOSIT AO^JOUITCB 

Viiih cHoat trau Utb April 19^, Intoml ca dally baltneea 
tram Bv. 500 to Ba. he alUamd at L pot sank pn 

aimnm and on eoms one Be* LWtOSQ by eptolal amcf^ 
mouip No Intenot wtiJoh don not come tc Ba, 5 por haU- 
elU be allowed. 

FIXED D5II?031TS.- 

BoDfllved Co> kmg Of tbort parlodi oa Iwma wbJflli may b« 
aHerlaLcLed on appUcadoa. 

tOAKB, 07I!^BDBAFI3 GASH OR^Dlxa, 


*'To every religious tusttiuUon could be traced the 
idea of soma social virtue like dovotiou or and 

charity or almSp 

“All reJigiotiB iustitutiona were social in their oature, 
they aimed at bringing together human beings to 
enable them to paftn^e of each othere thoughts and 
reeling a. 

“Such commuDian created a bond of sympathy and 
UDdtnitandiug among ftllowmen and women* a trait 
that disitingui^hed huinen beings from the lower forma 
of fife ' 

Lidy Wazir Hassan hnally made an appeal for a 
better understanding of the rpirit of rcligioD as dis- 
tinguished from bigotry end hoped that the AssoefatioD 
would do its best to banish commuoftlism from Indian 
public hr*. 


Hamkplshna mission Fpojeot Ram^ 
krishna Mission, Cawnpore, is starting a Hartjan Maha- 
vidyftlaya with the object of training Earijans |n car- 
pentry, weaving, tailoring, leather work, soap making 
and other cottage industries with a view to enable 
every Harijan to earn at least a Uving wag* and there- 
by raise there t.tandi?Td of living, to enable them to 
give later in life proper education to their children. 
Uamktishnn Miision pro nosea to start workshops on 
their premises wheie Hari^ns may not only jeara work 
but also leAfo to manage adairs for tiienisetves accord- 
ing to their capabilities and enterprise and to 
push intelligeDce, enertia, energy, enthusiasni and 
willing nes* to share responsibility. The Ham- 
krlshna Mission has the support of almost *11 leading 
WQikera, pubUemen and lady t^orkerj and it is hoped 
therefore that the mission will be able to achieve great 
success in her praiseworthy »nd laudnble woric. 


The Baek peuti luuKunnuodatUn m. term a te be aereuged 
igelui *ppr>vea. eeauritleA 

iba Bank audertakici on behelj dE lie aonrtltuaDl* tba ufe 
Giutedy ol Sherei end Seonritdni ami iti4. Dollectlan el dliidea^ 
and. Lutenet ihsceoa : ft alas ntideeiakfla the ula aed pan base 
Gwniu&eDt Bepw an# aU depedpti^os vK Stwlc a| medieale 
ebhrgae pertEoulate et wbieh may be learnt ca apfUeatba. 

SAViNaa bakk DEfOSTra, 

Depodta zeadred and rate of Idtenat oa Savld^i Bank aaoonnle 
lad SaviDi^ Bank dapaeit aonQUnid hua ndoaM at Si pee 
ErDiu lat Nmmbec Bul« an applloatlod. 

A. G. GROtraDWArEBy 

Ag. General Uaugeiv 


THE Smm STEAM NAYSOATION 
COMPANY, UMITED. 

Fortnightly flaiiings betwem 
Bombayt Karachi and CalouCtaf 
Burma calling at Galle Tutioeifia, ar.COITI 
Colombo and Other coast porta 
according to demand. 

For Frei^bi and nlhef puticului apply to— 

NAEEOTAM MOKARJEE a C<3^ 

Agm%t§^ 

Slldmtn\Hbu3e^ KL| SpiOtt Rc*d| Ballard Eatate^ 

LO-12'Se. Boenbaj, 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD- 

Till SoptemiMr IdOSJ 
HODSmU-TUI CrvDKE TSM DTOIAM (MMPXVIM kfff 

realpatidar. wof isat 

tfEAll OFHCQi 

OEUENTALBUILDlNdS^ 60 MB 4 T. 

BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sfielk lir«moa SL, Bombaj, 
AHMBDABAD. 

BANDKA. 

Brtiicliei ' CALCUTTA. 

BARA BAZAR, CALCUTTA- 
BOOKA. 

RAJEor. 

SURAT. 

Capital Subsotibed Ra, 2 , 00 , 00.000 

Capital Called up ^ 1 , 00 . 00,000 

Meaefva Fund » 1 , 00 , 00,000 

London Agents ^Tlis Westminster Banli, Ltd. 

^ CUAReHT deposit ACCOUKTSL 

Interest ii aUofved on diEj biluces from Rar IDO to 
Be. 1 ,|E> 0 ,P 00 @ IX per mnoum. Interest on bfekzicoe in 
txctm of Ba. 1 . 00.000 aUowed only by specitl inangcaieiiL 
Ko credit wOl be given in eecounta for mterest amounting 
tb lea than Ba. S per half yeax. 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 

Depoiiii art peoaiTed fixed la fme jm or for ahcvl 
peiiEMl at nUn of iatereat wbkb can be aaceitained on 
sppUoatiDa. 

. Savings Bank accounia opened od favounbje taona 
Rnka on application.'' The Buik acir aa EBoentor and 
under WUb and Setdementi and undertaken 
Ttmtee bnamess generally# Rulea maj be obtained on 
ipplication. 

The Bank grants acoommodatbo of tem» to fat 
ananged agidsit approved Kcuiiiy# 

LOANS. OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS. 

The Bank undertaVes oq behalf of it* CoostitueDt* tbs 
eafe euatody of Shaiea and SeouHtiea and the oolkction of 
dividend and intei^t thoieon. It aUo undertakes the scala 
and purchase olGoreaunent pMter mod all dc»ipti<mi of 
stock at moderaie Uitriei patUcnlms of which may be bad 

A# G, gray, 

kl^nas^ 


YOU GAIN 

Much more than what you spend. 


TRY OUR WORLD RENOWNED 

Atank Nigrah Pills 

Bnpee One * 32 PUIa, 

THE LEADING T0a\ 1C OF l&G MY. 

Tbcy. cure consdpadon, brainfag etc^ 
For full Particulars ask for a copy of 

"Kam Shastra** 

sent gratis and Post-free 

The Htank Nigrah Pharmacy. 
Jamnagar— Kathiawar. 

Bombst Othcij— KALBADEVI EOAD# 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

BEAD OrsiOlE aBKdblfaMAM Stus. 


BBaNOEXSt 


111 rotitftct PmmI 
,r ( butrict dstara; 


TUfJMH 


Klrfewltarwsdl f « 
fthlrala ( w 


V^sniaui . (0is4irict ati*^ 

dstMd),# 

DtmlJa (DUlrldt Wmmt 
kbaad*«h> 

Dondalclia 
Ni 
51l 


Kapefiase cDtstrks Ah 

MgarX 

Sbevtaoe { * ^ \ 

AnaAeddSfaf , ^ % 

Bhlwuidt (plstrtm Tbaaal 
Paigtiev t m m % 

Kalraa In - X 

AUnI (DUtrtet SltUfspgr^ 


.DlBBOrOM 

BtrObiianU Y.UStata. &J0JI.L, 

0lr laiobbal &*iiift1du, Kl, 
iCadbowjwD. XbaokmTf 

B. G. Sucteys. Bsq.. 

G. P. Maid^bwihTt Etq., 

O. Ef Bmdbat, £«, 

B.lhAiae^£iq^ 



PtoLV.G. Ekle, 

B. H. lUjSdoyx, E«te 
V. V* Oarsd, i;«, 

K Q, EnJblwhSari 
F, B. Lbmittbwaf, 

Cw ILQmndtU, Enr., 

Rau Bhbadoe B, V. Ysndsfearr 

Y. h, £iq. 


BBAEB CAmiLh- 

<FutlyPeld) ^ 




1 DXfOlfITa find In W1 fair iDdtfasrtiret kng« periedai 
hnUrODifted. B*laa ud oUkU pettSidlArt laaf bs sssertald*#' 

bunUuaiulfntgiitd. ^ 

1, OURAEKt aooamrra pt* etwnid lov Ooflwtikv». 

SmlaUM end ludlTUwbk IntawS ti eUgwad a* dally biUaMV^ 




8. SaViNaS BAKE DSyOSITS mrt 
|itld *t 1| pw aant. oa BilBLDOm intmUiJy 
loadlnua*"- 


b«K 

4, 


She ondanlgQsA, 

DnCta ivtlaniadea dlskldl and otfaii 
' ca SEPltgattaD, 


111. Balw may 

mtaytsd i, Ig. 


*. Tlis Bkok fluDoat enTy Oo-opwmUn SoeliUlfl Is- 

lb* BdiRtbay Fnridaagy, aa iha iwnDmtatoUoB at tba kH]«lrUi 
DoopwmU?* B oaiaMm, Bombay Fnaidauej, 

quarUTly by a firm ol liu 
by a nyHiai G u iwi uu sal 


Aeaonatabl* *nd ysaily by n fijMiai Ommotal If^tar. 

QuiStrlj stataEOtolf at BDanvIal Mlkoe azs wsiubtf is thS 
■* Bombay Ootanmiaat Gastt**,** 

YAIEPNTE U MKHTikt 

lEaaa glgf I>liKrler. 

THE. 

CentpalBank of India, Ld. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Iloney saved wisely' in these days brin^ liapplnem - 
end when spent unwisely, it brloga over wheioilng 
iktA% wDciy, diatmes and uabippioeis. 

Make thsrcfore A ngulay saving b^ opejiiag a. 

HOME SAVINGS 0AFB ACCOUNT 

edth as end eam uile(teat od D*S[y If ta ' Tr rf 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTealpatidar.com 

Be&n hiring a Safe id any oT the dale Dsposllr' 

Vaults c£ Bombay, ycu ars reguestei Co VUt^ our 
SAFE deposit VAULT, and you wfi] tzhr 

oar faivonr aa otheii have dmew 

6, N# FOCHKHANAWALAf 

Manning 
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'Tiie^Shahabad Cement 6ompanv, Ltd. 

The Fiaest Portland Cement obtainable in India* In use on the Principal* 
RailvrayB in Southern India, Goyemment and other important Vorks. 


MINAR 


BRAND 

PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST' BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION, 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 23 days Concrete strength at 4 daysi 
KiSrai PfeBltfenoy and my sort K. flio HiiRra'i OomlniBiifl i Ttt DftOd«nt 

BEST & CO^ LTDLt \UADm & SmS, RASHID KHODADAD a Ca, 

m A DBAS. eKCrVHrKeABAl}, lAn^ruar. cam*. FOOH a* 

The Shahabad Cement Comoanv. Ltd. 

“BOMBAY HOUSE” BOJHSHY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian 
* ' Magazine. 

PUBLISHED ONOEIlSf TWO MONTHS. 


Edited Bole^y tn I1 l« iutereata of thsT TToioea of 
Indio, bj Mas. K* Satthiahaiisab, m. Aq H^ngtou 
iSoftd, Chetpflt, Meiran. 

Eb. o. f . 

. Satflorlptioa (inolndicig Fostoge)* 

Inlnnd «•« 8 8 0 

n n Foreign 4 0^ 

(3nbioriben ond OontrlbQbioni nrgendj nnaded). 


SAFELY RELY 

ON realpatidar.com 

AMRUTANJAN 

FOE THE OTTEE OF 

Cold, CoMgh, Headaches, Ehaumatisni, Swdlings and all other 
lands of Acbea and Faina. 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT, 

BOMBAY A madras; 



THE guardian 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing wEtb SaclaL Econemict 
PolltKeal and Religions Probtema. 

PUBLISHED WEBELT PRI0B2AKKAS. 

Anmud Su^ter^isn : Intaadt Rt* 

^orm^t 101. P«l 

Subecriptioiu and oil other Gommunkatijoj^ 
ahonld bo oddreisod to— ^ 

THE MANAGEK, 

The Guardian, 

HoaAMTa Pass8L Mount Hood, 
MADRAS: 
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THE. INDIHN SeOIAL REPORAIBR. 

‘ CBesna til 1890*1 

A SOl-PARTY HOn-SKCTAElAH ENGLISH WEEKLY 
Published Every Saturday. 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION* 

STANDS FOR AliL-ROXIND PROGRESS. 



Subscription Batoo. 

Inland 

... ... Rs, 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign 

i.. . ... Rs. 10 (Post Free) 


Sing^le copies of the current month. If available, 
can be had at 2 annas, current year 4 annas and 
copies more than a year old 6 annas each, excloslve 
of postage. 

Contract Hates for Hdvertlsemenls, 


Number of 

Insertions^ 

1 

Indi. 

3 

Inches. 

Column* 

Column. 

1 — 

Colutnn. 

i 

Pago." 


a. 

Rs. su 

Ra. a. 

Rs, 

a. 

a. 

Rsl a* 

IS 

iJ a 

25 0 

89 0 

53 

0 

95 0 

133 0 

23 

25 0 

88 0 

56 0 

95 

0 

133 0 

255 0 

52 

sr 0 

58 0 

95 0 

1S6 

0 

255 0 

500 0 


Casual adverti^enienis at As. 4 per line for the first InseitloA and As, S per line of, 

cuooeedii^ InsertionsL 

Advertise meat charges are strictly payable half-yearly or yearly In advance. 


For further particulars, please apply to:* 

• THE MANAGER, 

THE IHDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 

KAMAKSHl HOUSE, BANDRA, 

BOMBAY 20« 

Pitotefl nr Jtf B> JXOm^ Hmga; Tht QoiaxomtM iWpttng 0™^ TML mamK Baobf, mi P tihHM ij 

BnnJaaih ^ Vwpfmeatd tin •lodiM «4 IW, Cm^ mntk Jtmt, 
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THE. 


* NOm B^4S 


INOI4N«SOCIAL>REFORMER. 

POBUSHED every SATURDAY. 

(- xAiiJiuHi boetab. vamdba, BOMBAY SO, Actmg HATAHAt^^ 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs, 7-8-0 {Foreign} Rs.lO-0-p.. 


Vol. XLIV. BOMBAY— SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1034. No. a® 


^ tt/Zf h* «• bireh » Cnitlit and o* tutcooupitiaiiilnff u Juittcc’tl am In wUl not equivocate— 1 'will eat 

VKuie. I wUL not retreat A iliiBle incfa-^^ nd I mill he heard. WJUUAU IXOYD GABJtlSOH la the Ltbermtar. 


OOMTEHTS 


Fmjuohlt kod Soclkl 

Xba Art K1rtu oo OnaiaAoBl 

* DiaatorktM. 

.AOurwiiniMil Eow IniiofAtiaa. 
^■llDia ot Op«i»riiiba. 

Wcmaa in FdIIIIm; 

iDdi* und lba BriMib, 
ficra Bflkrt 

VHm ef Eawi. 

XAndlt jAWbulkl'i AneiA 
Jilmrutlaoi al llu 0»«pmiLf* 
Mortmacl. 


Belief Work In BUwt. 

HadAmi Olirfa, 

Tba Xmfia in Coatmoaptifai. 
Tm ^ampli Kuti7 Bliit. 

Hr, Tkdtuhv'a Bth Ln Amemhij. 
Flee* oC Imilkn ByUmi In 
EutdolioSf. 

Ooemplovniant Beltaf, 

Hailimal QnrooU el Womaa Id 
I ndia. 

Bmians Id. Brtnf. 

ITanu at the Wa^ 


^ NOTES 

Pfftyaschlt and Social Reform: — Frayaschlt is 
3 Sanskrit word whicli has through long usage 
^come to mean 'penitential act'. The literal 
meaning of the term is 'after thought'. As 
repentance comes after sin and not bef^, it is 
associated with afterthought and also identihed 
with it. Frayaschit is prescribed for the several 
sins recognised by the Hindu Code and varies 
from pouring moulten lead down the throat for 
addiction to drink, to a bath and change of 
clothes for pollijtion caused by contact with 
forbidden persons or objects. There are bet« 
weeti these two extremes numerous major and 
Wnor penaUiea, They generally consist of a 
religious ceremony and an offering as an act of 
Bacrihce. In course of time, me ceremony 
became a mere formality but the offering became 
the principal item of the prayaschit. The 
"expenses connected with some prayascMts were 
heavy, and Ranade, when he persuaded the 
Shank aracharya to reduce the cost of expiating 
for an alleged ofTence of drinking tea at 
the house of a Christian Mlssiraiary to the 
nonrunal sum of annas four (which by a curious 
coincidence Is also the price of the Congress 
frturchise), ha!f*humoufous]y claimed that he 
had made snwoth the way of IntercotnmensaUty 
by rnaking it cheapo The Social Reform 
Party, as a whole, however, stood out against 
praya^il as opposed to the very basis of 
reform, namely, that it is the right" way 
of life and that a man can not repent 
for what he did because he thought it the 
right thing to do. Neither orthodox Hlnduisni 
nor social reformers ever thought of, prayaschlta 
^oept as an individual penance for an 
individual's sins of omission and coni’ 
mission. The Idea of ^ ^and repentanoe 
by m whole people js familiar to readers 
or the Old Testament and even Jesus 
occasionally spoke as if tt was not Incongruous 


with His central doctrine of the supremacy ^ 
Ommpresent, Omniscient Love, But it . is not 
only unknown but wholly repugnant to ^ndii* 
bm. When Mahatma Gandhi emails untoucl^ 
ability a natbnal sin, it is only those Hindus who 
have read the Hebrew scripture who grasp 
his meaning. You can not indict s whole nation, 
said Edmund Burke, It b sound political philo- 
sophy, It is also sound theology. So much as 
regards the theory. The Prayaschit doctrino 
in social reform has also a practical dlsady niago. 

When a man pays a rupee to his priest by way 
of prayaschit for the sin, say, of dining on 
tkadasi day — which most people do nowadays 
without any thoi^t of atonement — he believes 
that the sin has been wiped off and will not 
count f^ainst him after the payment is madeu 
Many of those who have made contributions 
to the Harijan fund as a prayaschit, s^m to 
be of the same view. They have paid their 
fine and done their duty. 

The Aga Khan on CominuDaf Eketorates 
The Aga Khan in an interview reported by the 
Associated Press pleaded tor the acceptance 
for the time being of communal eleclomtes as 
a necessary evif, but added that they were* ■ 
utterly incompatible with democratic notions 
and were bound to die a natural death in a 
short time as it will surely be realised that ^ey 
do not serve the purpose of protecting minorities 
which they are supposed to server His Highness 
used much stronger language but this b the 
substance of his observations* This has been 
our own view and we are glad that the Aga 
Khan has come round to it We say *c0me 
round' because it was a deputation headed bj^ 
him which secured from the late Lord Miuto the 
fateful declaration in favour of communal 
rates. The Aga Khan’s observations, therefore 
mark a turning point in Indian constitutional 
reform, Accordlr^J to an unconfirmed report by 
the United Press agencyj SlrTej Bahadur Sapru j (jar. CO m 
has sent word to the A^ Khan sugge^ting^ma^ 

Hindus would be prepared to concede to 
Muslims all the demands regarding safeguards 
to them in the pfxwinces where they are in a 
minority, and that th^ on their part should 
agree to jom the electorates withixit any 'reserva- 
tion of seats in provinces where they .are the 
majority. If this suggestion ^ agreed the - 
main obstacle in the way of a settlement in the 
Punjab and Bengal wiS disappear and His 
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TO? INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER [FcK If 


Highnesa vHl hsvt aa lEftjportant servioe 

to the country* 

k Govcrnoeiit Boosa lnaovitliui repriot 
from the Ttrjus oj India an excellent summary 
of an address on. Indian music delivered at 
.Govcriuxieat House Bombay on the ptoe of 
India in Musicology bf the Dutch savant. 
Professor A, A, Bake^ It is a mo^ thoughtful 
and st^ggestive address and will be read with 
interest by all who welcome an appreciative cub 
^ tynU vndef^ading between East ani West as the 
be^ means of pnotnoting mtemailcHial friendship. 
Lord and Lady Braboume are to be congratulated 
on this departure from the long established 
'routine of Government Houses U Government 
Hous^ in this country become cultural centres 
instead of conhning themselves to social funo 
tiofis of h narrowly exclusive character, they 
.will ensure more intellectual co operation between 
.tfle olScial and nor>oflk]al worlds which at 
jrresent move I^ely each in its own orblu 
Failure of Cooperation:— The central idea runn^ 
ing through the Carefully thougbbout address 
owhich Mr«VaikuntLt Mehta delivered ss President 
.of the United Provinces Cooperative Conferences 
last week, is that cOH>^ratIoa to strike foot in 
Indian enlist establish enduring contacts 
with other ^h^sea of national life. This is a 
truth inatlention to which is responsible for the 
sterility of many measures started with the best 
of Intentiona but without reference to the main 
currents of thought and life in this country. 
Bureaucracy can work out measures. It can 
not put life Into them* The Co-operative 
Movement became some years ago a fa^ion in 
India ju^ Uke rural reconstruction at the present 
day. The def^^fa And drawbacks of a statutory, 
spoon-fed system^ were kept in the background 
as long as possible. But the economic 
depression has exposed its weaknesses. It Is to 
thecre^t of Mr. Vaikunt Mehta that he has 
the candour to confess that a great change has 
jcome over his hopes of Co-operation, Without 
the fertilisirig manure' of literacy the message 
of cooperation has fallen Urgdy on barren 
soil, Tbc gospel cS non-cooperation thrives 
best on Bliteracy because it merely asks that 
nothing should be done or attemptedL By the 
way, w^ are surprised to see atxtit jouroala 
which ought to know better, still recommend- 
■*ing Mr, Brayne’s much-belauded scheme as 
a model. We have h^rd that the whole structure 
GolUpeed when its sponsor left the diatrid, 
^omen lo Politics:— M^y people who strong- 
ly supported the extensloo of the suffrage to 
womcD, did so on the ground that the coming 
'of women into politics would humanise politics, 

- It Is too farly to ju^ but we are sorry to say 
that the course of events so far has not alto- 
gether been sucb as to gve support to this 
beli^ ^ The repeal of the Frohibjtion law in the 
United Sta^ was made possible ^the defection 
women yeters at the polls. ^ CJf much less 
importance but not without agnlficanoe is the 
ipeitinaci^ of the Duchc^ o£ AthoU in the* 


British House of Commons in the Seem 

tary. of State for India tostl^ti thesUeay" 
Qnprecedented repessive laws and ' erdei% oomn 
of which we published in pf^vioue Issues, naw in 
forte In the two districts of Bengal whera there 
have been murders of olikiaTs by revolutionaiy 
anarchists. Sir Samuel fioare pleaded that he 
has given aU the powers which the oESckls 
wanted but the lady is not aatished. The best 
thing under the circumstances ti to send her out 
as Special Commissiofler to take charge of the ^ 
disturbed districts with plenary powers to deal 
aa she likes with the iinforhinate inhabitant 

ladli aod tha British t—That British writers 
are at last realising that' Indian history u 
something more than the htstoiy of the 
British connection with India is strangely 
shown by Crabam Seton Hutchlnaon lit his 
latest book, “ A^a or the Call of the Future’* 
published by Hutchinaon. Mr. Hutchinson Is 
well-known as an author of detect! vs stories 
and hU intrusion Into more serioua bpherei 
is Ukdy to be resented by those who consider 
themselves final authorities on the subjecL 
Mr, Hutchinson, however, has tabs congratulated 
on having stated with force what Indian leaden 
have been urging for some time past ‘‘In 
order to understand,” he writes, **the difficulty 
of the Indian problem, it should be realised 
that every expert with scarcely an exception', 
certainly nearly every One who Occupies 
a place In the British public eye^ accepts 
as the foundatioti of fui views the superficial 
Anglo -India, with which for twenty or forty 
years he had rubbed shoulders. The standard 
histories of India which provide the text works 
for British statesmen and for generation after 
generation of admiaistratofs, demonstrate a to^ 
misunderstanding of the Indian mind as 
pressed In the great monumenla of Indian art^” 

Soya BeflOS His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar, as one result of his recent visit to 
Japan, has become Interested lo the introduction 
of (he soya bean as a nutritious and wily 
cultivable crop in this countiy. The Maharaja 
has had the seed sown in the Gcvernnient farm 
at Baroda. As a means of popularising the use 
of this kntn, a Baroda ofEi^r, Mr. IGd^ has 
been put in char^ of a stall in the Japanese 
villa^ in tlw Help Our Ho^itals ’’ Exhibitioa 
now open in Bombay, la this a large variety 
iff preparations made c€ the bean Is available for 
Inspectioa and tasting by vlsilom. Practically 
everything on an Indian menu can be made of the 
bean— <buthies, papads, sweets, and even 
and ooffe& The superiortty of tins lentil over 
others lies in its greater proportion of protdn, 
The experiment In Baroda to grow will be 
watched with interest. We do not suppose that 
it win be a substitute for rice or wheat 
Even In China and Japan where the soya bean 
is weB-knowd, it has act di^iUu^ rice as the 
princyial aifticle ofdi^ But it wIU add variety 
to the dietary of rkh and poor alike and that if 
agr^t ^vjuAag^ * ^ . 
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THE FILM OF KARMA. 

‘‘Kanna" the first Indian talkie with 
English dialogue, has several points to commend 
it In the first place, ic la one of the few 
stories shown on the screen in which Indian 
characters are shown neither as villalna nor as 
comic personaUties. Then, again, it is the 
first picture with a maini/ Indian cast in English, 
One welcomes with relief the absence of 
incongruity which Western producers of Oriental 
pictures are only too frequently led into, 
Mr. Himansu Rai, the producer of the picture, i 
and Devika Rani, who is starred in the film, 
are fortunate in the official and unofficial 
welcome which their production has received 
and on that they are to be congratulated. 
The film is also valuable as it sets in relief 
certain requirements which will have to be 
met before a perfect Indian film with dialogue 
in English is produced. 

The story of Karma is a thin one, and the 
dialogue, mainly in classical* not to say archaic, 
English, is throughout feeble;, verging at times 
dangerously on the fatuous. The scenic effect 
is nothing exceptional Only from the point of 
photogrophy does the picture surpass the good 
type of Indian production. One has a feeling 
of incongruity in listening to beggars, snake- 
charmers and beaters at a tiger hunt, talk in 
Shakesperian English. By the way, the large 
majority of English-speaking people do not find 
it necessary to speak it as it is spoken in its 
homeland, and it is not clear why in India where 
it has been established as a vernacular, men and 
women should not speak it naturally. The 
music is evidently a combination, and a rather 
mechanical one at that, of Western and Eastern, 
Wo are not sure that the manner of showing 
emotions, and even some of the emotional 
reactions, are native to India. 

it is not difficult to understand the wild 
enthusiasm with which, in spite of these, to 
the Indian so obvious, defects, the English 
press welcomed the production. In the first 
place, British critics are apt to forget that 
EngUsh-speaking Indians, however small a 
miiioriiy they mi^ht be, have had nearly six 
generations of training In the art behind them. 
They are also increasingly recognising that the 
pronounciation of the langua^ cannot be 
standardised even as between individuals In 
the second place, India sUU holds for the 
Westerners the glamour which drew the first 
adventurers out EasL There Is in the 
story an Indian Prince, a tiger with ' a 
couple of elephants thrown in and a snake- 
charmer, a palace, a holy man, an old orthodox 
Maharaja wlio at the appropriate place taps 
himself on the forehead and whispers, without 
any rdevarice except that of justifying the title | 
of the film, the word “ Karma ‘'—sufficient 
ingredients to bring the ' thrill of the Orient * to I 
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WestOTi audiences; whilst, at the same 
, the love scenes in^ the picture, a happy cnJlngv 
A couple of songs and a dance serve to preserve 
enough kinship with the productions of HoUy^ 
wood and Elstrec to make it intelligible to an 
European audience. 

The film was released to the public in Bombay 
on Saturday the 1 0th. The trailer which was 
^own a week earlier with a view to introducing 
it to the public, announced, regardless of the 
Indian audience to which it was to appeal, that it 
would bring heme to them the glamour of India 
and the thrills of another world — an introductioa 
which might appropriately have preceded the 
release of an American or European film in India^ 
' One might have expected that the Indian press- 
would have been more critical cf the film than 
the British had been. Yet it was surprising to 
find the same sentiments echoed with varyir^ 
fervour both in Bombay as well as at Delhi 
where it was shown a week earlier. 

PANDIT JAWHARLAL‘S ARREST. 

Several days before the earthquake, Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru detlvered some lectures and 
speeches which, it was stated in a news* 
paper, might lead to action being taken against 
him by the Government of the United Pro- 
vinces* To the great relief of everybody^ 
In particular of those who dissented from? 
and criticised the Pandit^'s theories, there 
was a prompt official contradiction of this 
suggestion. Then, the earthquake came and the 
Pandit for many days past has been actively' 
interesting himself in the problem of relief 
in the districts devastated by it. The news 
that he was arrested was published on the 
same day and almost side by side with thn 
announcement that the Government of India, 
had extended the concession of remitting' 
contributions by money order without the usual 
commission to the Relief Fund controlled by 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, the much respected 
Bihar Congress leader who came out of prisoa 
just a few days before the earthquake, as it 
was being administered in close cooperation 
with the Government oE Bihar and Orissa*. 
Pandit Jawharlal went to Bihar at Babi^ 
Rajendra Prasad's urgent request and he had 
thrown himself into the relief work with 
characteristic zeal. We are yet hoping that the 
CO operation Induced by the great calamity may 
lead to co operation in other directions, and that 
this may turn out to be the soul of go^ in the' 
earthquake disaster. The Fandii's arrest is- 
somediifig of a setback to this hope. We trust 
it will not prove to be a serious handicap- 
to Babn Rajendra Babu and to the relief 
operations. We are unable to reconcile the 
arrest of the Pandit at this juncture with the 
recent trend of the Government of India's policy, 
It was reported the next day that the warrant 
I for the arrest of the Pandit was issued on the 
complaint of the Government of Bengal regard* 

I ing a speech or speeches made In Calcutta. 
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UHITATIONS OF fHfi COOPERATIVE 
UQVEIIENT.* 

{By VhUSUHTH U Mehta) 
t look UM mysdf ai too mudi m tnxtofiho 
iotenial macbiiieiy of tb« oo>operalfVft movtoiait tn 
a miter piroviiioe of yaw* to b« to a poaHioo to give 
an j useful lead or cITer any helpful adWoa ia these 
troubled timea whoa we find the eo-opentive 
Bystems everywhere la India bdng ttoarly overw 
whelmed by the luipredeoented eoonoouo depresaioa 
through wbbh they were pasting until about 
four jeam a^ 1 must honestly admi^ my 
faith in ana aeal for ciKjpetatioa were m 
tmbouDded chat I eould aciroely oonodvd of any 
rural eoociotnia problein that would neft be aitienabte 
to treatment on oo^op^tive lines. Even though my 
faith may be undimmed to-day and my teal aa ardent 
as befon^ 1 have a growing feeling Chat there 
are economio foroea whibh are wholly beyond the 
power of co-operation to eontrolt aiM that there 
has to be a v^table revolutfoii lo our agniiaii and 
ecoDomld ayatem^and In our outlook on before 
we can really bring happiness and prospeficy to the 
^agriculturist* whom we have attracted to the banner 
tn cooperation by the promije of relief §cQm usury 
and of nctcer timing and better business. 

To bring about this transformation^ the first desi- 
deratum is the difTusion of education and the 
tmniediate liquidation of Illiteracy* It la now over 
twenty-five years since the late Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale^ with the far-seeing vialnn of a statesman, 
called upon the reformed Government under the 
Morley-Minto regime to Inaugurate a new era tn this 
country by introducing throughout India a scheme 
and compulsory education* Mis pleadings^ 
however, on deaf ears with the result that wo 
find to-day the doenri of knowledge closed 
to DO less than 32 per cenh of our popula- 
tion* My most vivid nroUeetbn of the first provln- 
oial co-operative oonfertnoe that i attended in my 
province in 1913 is the vigorous advocacy by 
3ir Vhhaldas O. Thaokemeyt the joint founder n 
the institutbn with which 1 am connected^ of 
oompuliory education at least for the children of 
the membM of co-operative societiea. The officials 
and t^ir satelUtea sooffed at and turned down bis 
proposal wbiob] however. If adopted would have 
yielded qs, by now, a new generation of rural 
co-operatom, teachable and receptive to new ufeas, 
as happened In Denmark through the development 
of its ^atem of folk high schools. The same 
veteran co-operator endowfd a scheme of night 
schools adults, full fifteen years beforo the 
Ooverament of Bombav began thinking in termfl of 
rural upUfti but we had unfortunately to witness 
his experiment abandoned for lack of lesoufHoes 
after his demise In 193S* These were true atatesmea 
and true co-owatocs who Insisted that education 
was the fouudkioa of all progress. To apply the 
words of Lcnia to our oonditioaH^ as long at we have 
such a oalac^ty as llliteracj in our country, it Is 
■mpoBSibte to latk of econcMnic progreiA The 
ilUtcrate person ti an outsider CO ali progresalve 
thought, for without liteiaoy there cau be no progress 
^Ihere are only rumours, gossip, prejudices^ fairy 
rales— anything but conscious organized e^xt to 
a^ieve common economic ends. Let ui hope that 
in vkw of the newly awakened interest of various 
governments in Indm in schemes of rural welfw, 
there will be inaugurated — if neoeuary with the aid 
of targe subventioos firom the Central Government—- 
a vigorous campaign for the Itquidarion . of illiteracy 
in all parts of the counby. It should he the du^ 

him at tb* q g. 

OAiwn^bmtaviri y^couy U« ISH, 


of oo-ofrentort hem, to oeaso inslittiig oo tho 
latroductioQ erf* free and oompuluocy education axMt 
at Che aarne fima aoaording to the cduoatkxi 
of child ren b oya and girts— and of adults— wm 
and wooren—tjbA foremost place la their pcogramfne* 
of better living aod rural leconstniotkMv Ws 
want a redirecUoo of our sytteui of edueatlont 
so that eveiT individual becomes weQ-cquipped both 
as a citumi m a new society and aa a helpful iioh 
[q the eoonomio life of the Dailoa* 

A problem of equal Importanoe that has hkherto 
defied solution la the abollikm of uiuiy and the 
relief of the peasant from the burden of debt. 
The co-operative movement— originally oonfined 
to credit— was Introduced as a mettied ofdeatieg 
with the evU of uiury whidk, It was argued, led 

■ ' la Teta ! 


to the accuniulaiUon of debt! but wllhia 
two decades from the Introauction of the movement 
we come to reaiize— at least In Madras^ Bombay 
sad the Furj&b— that the problem of indebtcdncM 
was not capable cf solution through our ordinary 
system of cooperative credit 

The Income of the cultivators In India has been 
reduced by nearly a h4f In 193 1-31 as oompared 
with 19£8-'19, U may be that the United I^uvinoei^ 
aocurding to statiaticiani, may not havs sufiered as 
grievoualy as other provincca the decline being 
33 per oenh as against fii In Bengal and iS in the 
Bombayi but CM>mpa 2 ed to Bombayi Msdras and 
the Punjab the cultivator In the UntM Frovtnocs hai 
much leva tesiating power si he has no resources o«i 
which CO foil back In times of distress The proceeds 
which the agriculcuriat obtaku Ironi his produce ar« 
reduced by half by the fall In prices and as It la from 
such redufied proceeds that he has to meet hta cub 
payment which are more or lesa fixed^ auoh as 
revenue Interest and Jnatalment on rfobti, the 
dUfioultiea of hii situatiem may well be Imagined 

In any ay stem of ordered rural economy, lucb aS 
the co-operative movement seeks to bring about, 
a very prominent place Is occupied by organised 
marketing* The QUterscy and backwardnesa of om 
runl population are undoubtedly ataaudioipt but, 
this nctwithstandiitg, H Is time that we set about 
developing some ma^nery fot the cooperative sate 
of agricultural produco <xi lines that have com- 
mended themselves to the Agricultursl Commiisldn 
and the Banking Committee a 1 refer particularly to 
the latter's recofumendatlon for the grant of literal 
subsides to co-operative agencies for the coostiuction 
of godowns and the pruvlrtcHt of finance at conocMional 
rates for the development of co-operative isle socte* 
tiea In Bombay, we have achiera a fair meaiurh 
of success in the organiaatioo of amigementa for the 
joint sale of oottou and gul — the former pndcr the 
guidance, in the early stages, of the officers of 
Government, and the latter the Provincial Bante 
But our experience is that for the devetepmsat of 
these ariangcincaU^ their extension throughout the 
Presidency and the handling of the fruit trade It is 
essentia] that the State ahouid Interest Itself mm 
■ctevely fa theta dSort* than ft has done 
In this conoection, 1 would like to point out that tn 
Indi^ owing to the peculiar structure of our rural 
credit orraniraiion, It will bo wise for ee-opeimlive or ^nm 
credit to be liukn organically with the funetlmui 
^ purchase and salcf and 1 agree with your Fr^inctel 
Banking Committee that the pai^ frulure of 
oureflbrts so for Is due to the divorce of credit 
from Supply and surloeting. Hence the orgmixscfon 
of supply and marketing acquires an additional 
■igni^noe in our country berause of the strength 
pud stability it imparts to our fueehinism ^ rural 
credit, in as much as the linking up of credit witb 
supply and marketing wiU enable os to ensure tbo 
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proper ^ of loans and to secure genuSne 
t^ecoverles through the produce that U sold 

The fourth , factor of econotnio life that affects 
rural progress in genera] is the removal of the 
pressure of population on the land by the revival, 
mtrodutlon and development of art'craits, small 
industries and subsidiary ocicupa Cions, As the 
Provincial Ccmmlttee observe in thdr Report, a 
system of farming combined with indusuy, which 
gives regular employment throughout the year, 
enables some agricultural countries of Europe to 
maffitain a densl^ of £00 to SOO persons lo the 
square mile^ 

Coming as I do &om a province the special feature 
of whose co-operative development is the vitality g if 
not the strength, of Us banking orgamzatlon^ 1 am 
Inclined to agree with the Erovfndal Banking 
Committee that the co-operative credit structure In 
the United Provinces remains Incomplete iri the 
absence of a provindal co-operative bank at the apejc 
Vou have, no doubt, in your midst a Isrge number 
of Strong well developed central banks ai^ banking 
titilons, which may be serving very satisfactorily the 
requirements of the primary societies that are 
affiliated to them. But these Isolated units must 
:00me together for common ecoocmic ends, such as 
the Investment of their surplus funds and the securing 
of ejttemaJ financial assistance on the most ^vourable 
terms. 

Co-operators can do much, in the meanwhile) to 
educate public opinion, especially In rural areas, to 
^cure action on the part of the State for the 
introduction of free and compulsory education, the 
raising of agricultural prices, the inauguration of a 
rural credit policy- Including the enactment of agrarian 
legislation and the provision of cheap longterm credit 
■^tho promotion of works of land Improvement and the 
development of subaidiary rural industries. Such a 
programme alone can, in my apinion, constitute the 
proper background for the campaign of rural recon- 
struction through co-operative agency that you 
have been vigorously pursuing during the last few 
years* Valuable as aoelal work is, it can never 
be aaubstituto for the strength that is acquired 
tlirough economic betterment and education, which 
should, therefore, be in the forefront of any 
programme of reconstruction. 

It Is my very f rm belief that co-operation will 
succeed only in so far as It carries public opinion with 
it, but that it will positively fail the moment It is 
looked upon as an Integral part of Che machinery of 
Government. In an outspoken memorandum addressed 
to the Royal Commission on Agriculture;, the late 
Sir Horace Plunkett bewailed this tendency, but he 
was nalurelv unacquainted with the factor responsible 
for it. It should be Government's endeavour to with- 
draw more and more the control over their movement 
Instead of stiffening such control and atternpting to 
centralize power and responsibiJity in the Registrar* 
In our Ptestdcncy, we have found looat supervis- 
ing unions a yafuable agency for decentralizing 
authority, building up internal strength and recruiting 
a oiass ol responsible and representative fur5 
leaders. The future of the movement depends more 
on these rural leaders than on any amount of eiTicient 
Official diction, from Delhi or even from within a 
province itself. And the more aFBnity the movement 
possesses towards the other fotcea that go to build 
up Kew India the more vigour and life it will enjoy in 
I say this, in all humility, as one who, smoe 
nil days of study were over, has been a co-operator 
ufsi and last— and practically EKithingelse. Co-opera- 
Uon is, undoubtedly, one of the world forces seeking 
to build eoonomb society more in accord with the 
dictatei of humanity than the capiialiat order which 


has ai^arently brought the whole worldtodayto- 
the brinkof ruin. But cooperation has lU liinita- 
tions, both internal and esdcrnal, and it is Incon vin- 
cible that it can flourish in a social atmosphere 
which is hostile or apathetic- It must be the concern 
of co-operators, therefore] to bring about a change 
ia the atmosphere by education and propaganda and 
by establishing live contact with other forces 
working in the same direction. 

RELIEF WORK-IN BIHAR. 

The Mayor of Calcutta left for Bihar on February 
2nd and after on aedal Inspection of the devastatea 
area returned to Calcutta on Monday {5tb February). 

He issued the following statement to the Press j, — 

The scenes of utter devastation and ruin, which I 
have witnessed throughout North Bihar not only m 
the towns but also in the rural areas beggar descriE^ 
tlon. In the principal towns of North Bihar such as 
Monghyr, MuzaffarpuF) Durbhanga, Sitamarl and 
Motihari the destruction of brick-built houses is prac- 
tically comp!e{]e. In Monghyr there rs not one single 
house which has been left untouched- The Bazaar area 
— with ils beautiful asphalted roads and Jong rows of 
masonry buildings attached to each other wall to wall, 
some of them three or four's tor ied, stocked with costly 
furniture and thickly populated, not only by the pro- 
minent residents but by customers who had come to 
the Bazar on account of Id festival and the Monday 
Fair, — now presents a long and continuous mass 
of ruins* Some of the roads have just been made 
slightly passable by the clearing of debris but the 
debris still remain in the same condition outside the 
roadway. 

The relief organisations who are helping in the 
work of clearing the debris are doing their best and 
a small fleet of lorries sent from the Calcutta. Fort 
with the requisite staff am doing excellent work, 
removing the debris and throwing them out mostly 
into the moat of the Monghyr Foirt. I was told that 
400 tons of debris were thus cleared on Sunday by 
means of these lorries and two dead bodies were 
recovered in the process of clearing. 

I had the advantage of coming into close contact 
with the work of the various relief organisations 
who have rushed to the help of unfortunate 
Monghyr with men and materials. I do not find 
words to express my appreciation adequate^ of 
the excellent work that these workers are doing 
throughout the day ant^ night including patrol 
duties in the devastated areas, thus supplementing 
the work of the police. There may have been some 
amount of confusion during the first few days* which 
was inevitable in the face of a terrib!e dbaster of 
such unprecedented magnitude and intensity* It 
is also true that during those days the middle-class 
population, both Behari and Bengali, who would 
not come to the relief centres even at the risk of 
starvation, did not receive that amount of attention 
which could have been given to them under some- 
what more normal circumstances* I made a special 
point of inqu'ring not only in kfonghyr but also in 
Muzaffarpur as to their needs and whether they 
were being met. 1 raised this question ihj myjBr.COlTI 
interview with His Excellency the Governor, who 
was very sympathetic on this question and agreed 
that the sentiments of the mlddle^class sufferers 
should be respected- The same question was raised 
by me in the course of my discussion with the Com- 
missioners and District Magistrates both cf Muzaf- 
farpur and of Bhagalpur Divisions at Monghyr* 

In Muzaffarpur the relief parties from Calcutta 
as well the representatives and workers of the Bihar 
Central Relief Committee assured me that they 
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wtm taldnf ipecial intent Ibr ibe Buiferen bdortg* 
trig to the tid<ldle<]a«K& An organtntioii of lodu 
Bengali youngmen etippnrted by MiBrnnoe fiocD 
Caloutto have be^ doing* with tlmited r^oupc^ 
vcfT good work in that direction. In Mongbyr I 
had discDssion with the leading rdlef orgi^Uattont 
the names of whom it would bo invkiioiia to 
mention, but some dt wbom^hom Cdcutta and 
Bihar^ — assured me that fnsptlc of their oommuna] 
namni they were taking apecta] interiest for the 
relief of middle-di5* aviffercra, unawayed by any 
communal oonsiderationa, 1 also apolce to Mrs, iJlavati 
Mitra, a highly reapccubk lady of Monghyr, who 
had been Visiting the middl&4daB9 families at 
Manghyr and cAirying relief to their very door. At 
Mongfayr 1 raised thii queation before the Commit- 
sioner and the Ostrict Magistrate, The District 
Magistrate, who seems to have been taking a good 
deal of pemonal interest in rdief work, promlMto 
me that be would at cmee plooe an cKpsrieiKsed 
Bengali Deputy Magbtrate to link after this {^4ticuUr 
branch of relief work^ namely rendering assistance 
to mtddle^lass faDiiiliea who could not oome to the 
relief oentrea. 

At Patna t on the day of my arrivaT^ 1 rnenlioncd 
to Babu Raiendra Prasad the ooenptataU which had 
reached CalGUlu from mtddle-ctais su^erers and 
invited his attention to that matter. Babu Rnjendra 
Prasad at once agreed that it was extremely helpful 
to get such information conveyed to hiciv SO that 
he might investigate into the matter and remedy 
the defects, if any. I must observe that the work 
that Habu Rajendra Prasad Is dmng without the 
slightest regard for hl9 own health ana comfort can 
be expected only from a man like him. 1 am 
eonvin^ that so far as Babu Rnjendra Prasad U 
concerned, he is not only inspired by the desire 
of dealing out re] ief to whomsoever sn need, but il 
taking every possible step to ensure that his ideas 
and intention for even distribution of relief are carried 
into execution in every corner of the province. 

If there has been any falling off in the standard 
at any partioutar place it is to a. certain extent 
inevitable in stioh a great undertaking. 1 do not 
Buggeat that there was no cause for complaint any- 
where } on the other hand some of the sufiferere 
whom I personal iy met complained of just grievances, 
but it was genera] [y agre^ by the residents of 
standing position and respectability as well as by 
the devotm workers themselves that the oauae for 
complaint had considerably lessened and was fast 
disappearing. 

One word about the devastation in the rural 
areas where lands have been submerged under 
Eands thrown out from the fissurea along with the 
sub-soJJ water whbb tame out of them. The desert- 
like appearance which the entire countryside pre- 
sents was heart-rending, Huge pools and lakes 
of sub-soil water thrown out of these fissures bave 
been fbnnc:d_ on the surface. Wells have bscome 
choked by iand and in many oases the inascniry 
work has been completely destroyed. People are 
drinking the sub-soil water, which is stagnating fimm 
day to day, pointing to a new danger of epidemic 
disease. 

The Immediate need In the countryside Is the 
provision of tubo-wella upon which the authorities 
lU MuzaSirpur district are fast concentrating. The 
lecfamatioo of lands and the future cultivation 
thereof Is a tremendous Job, particularly jo view of 
Che change that has been brought about in the 
contour of the earth surface makiog the restoratlorf 
of communication extremely dlGScult, The approach 
^ the monsoon brings another potential danger 
and diSEouIty aitl the Government and the' 


popular leGef workers— wba have comblnied In ex- 
cellent cQ-operatioii inspired by one oommoa Ideal of 
Bcrrioa ifidsaodfioB>--will bive to husband all thek 
resouroca in providinff sfaetter to bocneless and water 
and means of subsistenoo to thtt people of tho 
affected areaa 

I have returned with first-hand experience over-' 
whelmed with a sense of the Emmentlty of the 
task. 1 have no doubt that my oountrymen and 
the GoVeniment and the Local Authorhies will oon- 
clniie to respond to the call of humanity In (hat 
magnifioent spirit wbioh is the great meemlng 
feature of this terrible catastrophe. 

MADAME CURIE. * 

Marta Sidodowska, the future Madame Curley was 
bom in Warsaw in 18S7. Her father was a teacher 
of mathematics and physios In Becondary sohool^ 
her mother, headmistress of a girrs school. She toet 
her mother when she was nine years old. Her father 
became her tutor, teacher and blend. She Jeorned to 
read at four, playing with cardboard letters with her 
sister, who was two yetri older. Nobody knew when 
and hovr she mastered the art of reading. It was a 
great sensation in the family circle. Everybody 
plied the child with questions, now it happened, ^ft 
Is really not my fault,** answered the child, nearly 
crying. 

She left school at 15, with a golden medal, and two 
yean afterwards she took a place as private goveiriDM 
with a family In the country. She was obliged to do 
aOf on account of the family's diflicultiei^ Worl^ 
iog, she not only ceased to be a burden to her father, 
but helped her uder atster, who was atudying medi- 
cine In Fari^ 

After some llme^ she returned to Warsaw, working 
further as private governess, but her life's dream waS' 
to go abro^ and continue her studies. For the cimt 
being, she worked at tbe Physical Laboratory cf the 
Trade and Industry Museum in Warsaw, 

Her great desire was at last realised In 1891. She 
went to Paris to study at the Sorbonne, As a student 
she oocupi^ a little room on the fich ffooTp whicit she 
kept tidy herrelff without the help of any charwoman^ 
and where she cooked her own meals, 5he worked at 
her studies with passionate xeaL 

Shefinislicd the phyiloo-niatbemalteil itudlei jn 
two years, and at the end of the third, ihe obtained ■ 
diploma of mathematics. She used to say at this 
Cj^h, that she only felt well when working 11 hours 
a day. She obtain^ a atholarshlp for her itudiesi, 
which she afterwards entirely re^d from her frac 
earnings ... 

When she finished- her studies in Pariai, she returned 
to Poland, wishing to stay and work \a her native 
country. Professor Wltkowskl, an eminent phyaiclit> 
of the Cracow University, tried to get her a place as 
assistant at the University, But at that time women 
were not admitted even to such modest posts in Uflt- 
vereitici, She was therefore obliged to netum to Paris, 
where she could find work In her special subject. It 
was very painful to her, as she wan and is Very oltsch 
attached to her native eoantry. Before giving a defi- 
nite answer to the man she lovedr she hesitated a 10 fi|^Cldr.COrn 
tlmei, as she writes in her boOki ** It was not easy, for 
me to decide,'' says she; ^because it would mean 
giving up the idea of living In Polaod.* 

However, four years after having finished her ntudfcs, 
she married Pierre Curie, Love united thent, mutual 
love; and also the love they both felt for icieniifio 
work and research, Fierre Curie; ’'ho always feared 
that marriage would ha mper bun in his work, used 
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to timt bis tPife was a Godaeud to htcn. They 
had the iame humarutariaEi ideals aibd ibe same 
adentijSo dreams. Fate allowed them to realise those 
dreamt and those iJcalf* After their marriage, they 
took a little flat of three rootna. The condlciona in 
which they worked were e^rtremely d^flk^ult. Their 
laboraiorv consisted of an un heated abed in the 
courtyara of the Municipaj de Physique'^; 

where Pierre Curie was laboratory tssiatant- One 
of the professors, writing to M^ame Curie on the 
anniversary of the discovery of radium^ 
mentions this shed, ikying it was ^a stable^ open to 
all winds,** In this stablOp radium was discovered. 
After the discovery of radiumj Pierre Curie was 
nominated profesaor of the Sorboiuie; his wife became 
head of his laboratory. Their married life lasted 
11 years, never separated. Once, being obliged to 
leave his wife for a few days, Pierre Curie wrote in 
a letter to her: *1 am thinking about my beloved 
one who Alls my whole They were united in 

life^ united In work to a common purpose. They bad 
two daughters. They were happy. 

And suddenly a dreadful thing happened. Fierre 
Curie died trsgioilly in 190^, run over by a heavy 
cart. The cruelty of blind and ttlogio Fate deprived 
Madame Curie of her ^st friend. The reaction was 
such, as was usual in this family, so often scourged 
by Fate^ a frantic passion of work. 

This frail woman of deUcarc health was endowed 
with superhuman energy. She took her husband's 
vacated chair at the Sorbonne^ carrying on all the 
work the had previously started in her laboratory. 
She ordered ana completed her husband's manuscripts 
and proceeded to the publication of his works. 

She did not neglect the education of her two 
daughters, the youngest of whom was then two y^ars 
old, devoting to thin much time and care. She feund 
time and strength for everything. 

She ii working until now in the so^lled "Curie 
Found atiorf a State foundation of France, consjating 
of B biological, and a physico-chemical department, 
a laboratory, a therapeutic estabhabment and bo cru 
Stic is at the bead of this institution! continuing to give 
fcoturts at the chair of radioaotvity, a chair speoialJy 
created at the Sor bonne for her husband. 

Almost from the beginning of her scientifio career, 
Madame Curie devoted herself to the problem of radio- 
aotivity, a new problem of physics, the foundations of 
whioh have been laid by Pierre Curie and his wife. 
Only after her husband's death did she obtain really 
desirable conditions for worlt In her book ‘•Pierre 
Curie'*, whioh ia a sort of memoir, she goes back now 
and then to the melancholy compEalnt, that work oould 
not go on as it should, fer want of appropriate room, 
materials, assistants, and so on. Alter the dtsoovery 
of- radium and polomutn came honours and distinc- 
tions. Madame Curie .received jointly with her 
husband the Mobb Prise of physios. She reocived 
it afterwards a seoond time alone for chemistry. She 
bat been nominated Member of the Academy of 
Medical Seknoe if Fari^ and so on. All funds horn 
these prises were used to oreate better conditions of 
work. Those two people wore most exoeptionally 
disinterested. They never derived any materi^ 
p^ts fer themselves feom their discovery. Radium 
was fer them in *v^bjeot of public usefulness* Other 
people made big fortunes on this discovery, they did 
not even tiy to get it patented. 

Noi only would they not derive feom it material 
profits. They proved the same disinterestedness as 
to solentiflc ambitions. They gladly Imparted all 
the details of thejf rtsearch to the sdenuflo world, 
feollltating to other soientists further research on 
radioactivity and helping them to make new disco- 


yeries, 1 hey never accepted any oiders or distlnc- 
riona and did not attach any unpqrtance to such 
matters. 

The income of Madame Curie is derived only from 
her proressoris salary, and from the pension; granted 
to her by France as national gift on the occasion of 
the fS-th anniversary of thediBCOvery of radium. 

Only to prove what tremendous egerts this disco- 
very coat, one oould mention the feet that Madame 
Curie was obliged to proceed 10^000 times to 
orystallisation processes, in order to obtain a small 
particle of pure radium. ( 1 ton of ore contains but 
a few decigrams of radium ). These 10,000 chemical 
manipulations were necessary to separate by crystalli- 
sation pure radium from other elements. This 
meant most exhausting physical work. Madame 
Curie offered the radium, thus obtained by the work 
of her own hands, to the Institute which she herselT 
organised and in ^whfeh she is working until now. 
In 1921 she was invited to America. A group of 
women thcre^ with the American journalist Mrs, 
Maloney at their head, considered it their duty to help 
the great woman scientist in her splendid work. They 
presented her with one gramme of radium which was 
then worth 75,000 $ (now 60,000 This radium has 
been offered by Madame Curie to her Institute. It 
gave her possibiUtks of further research. The next 
gramme of radium, offered to her in 1929, has been 
given by Madame Curie to the Polish RadieJogic 
rnsCitut^ created ini Warsaw, according to her wish. 
It was Mrs. Maloney again who collected the funds 
fer this one gramme, 

Madame Curie was and Is greatly attached to her 
native country. It was a great pain to her, when she 
finished her studies, not to be able to work in Poland. 
She taught her husband Polish and he mastered this 
difficult language so well, that he was able to 
correspond in Polish with hit wife's family. 

Madame Curie has two daughters. The elder, 
Irene, followed her mothcris profestion, she it a 
chemist and married a Frenchman, her fellow-student, 
also H chemist. They are working together, with 
already very importan t results. The younger daughter. 
Eve, unmarried ! very pretty, has studied music. 
She works as journalist and shows considerabte 
talent. 

Madame Curie's home atmosphere Is quiet and 
earnest, charming by its wonderful simplicity. Madams 
Curie receives very little. It was the same during her 
husband's life. They never had time for such things 
as society life* They were always absorbed by 
their work and needed quiet. 

During her youth, when ahe lived in Warsaw or 
in the country, she was very much interested in 
social work She propagated iostruotion among 
factory girls and country women. During the war» 
Staying in France, ahe, devoted much of her time to 
ths war victims. She organised several motor car 
Roentgen stations. Summoned by surgeons, abe 
hastened personally to the medioal stations near the 
the feonti ^ten risking her own life. She prepared 
tubes with radium emanations for the wounded, 
which is a process very dangerous fer the health, j 
In this work her daughter Irene was a great help 
her. No wonder, true friendship and deepest 
understanding unite tztotber and daughter. 

Madame Curie considera idealistic motives as the 
most important in life^ She brought into her own 
home the spirit in wbicb she bersetf haa been 
educated. Her calm and self-possession are wonder- 
ful. In writing about her married life; ahe aayss 
•‘if we often missed means and comfeit, we had peace; 
a tbti^ which little oould disturb.* After the death 
of her^loved husband^ she remained fafthfel to his 
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mofwl fttticudct cxprosed jo tboBd wocdi of lik 
^WliKlew toaj luppet^ even if ofR should be left 
A# m bod j sriihout one muM iiofk chiT 

Msdaibe Cune se iK)t acUvdy involved ui the feini- 
mefk movcroeiitt but her cODvictioa waa end elwnys 
is that full and rights ate due to women. 

Madune Cune pouessed in her youth soote 
littcrary gifu She translated sotna French pocens 
into Pdiih. Her interests were very wide^ bat she 
nev^ had the tune to distract her attenttoa from her 
main purpose She could never aJTofd any distrao- 
tions^ Her fevoiiritc pasdine was going for long walks 
in the country with her husband. S be also practised 
some sports, such as rowmg, iwimimng and akadng* 
Even DOW she swims very welL ^e can drive a 
mOtor'Cari Only reoentfj has she been persuaded by 
her family to ^gage a chauffer on account of her 
sight. 

Madame Curie is not iniere3ted.^in food. She Is 
extremely fnigal and simple in her tastes. The 
protdem of clothes never existed for her. till recently, 
when her youngest daughtOTp Eve^ began to tyrannise 
over her m this respect, aocording to the word of 
Dr. Dluska# the sister of Madame Curie; Her only 

S ession is for flowefs; She bas a little house on the 
Jviera, on the selitarj seaside at Ckvalaire^ where 
she pencmally grows flowers, and is always 
comi^eting her beautiful little garden by some new 
acquLsitiOTi^ Her dream is to have a little house 
near Paris, where she could live for always. Thus 
she would be able to look on trees and to grow 
her beloved flowers, 

Madame Curie has still another great wish to be 
able to devote a pari of her priceless time for work 
ioPoland, For the moment, this is impossible. There 
is no chair of radiology on any of the Foliih UniversU 
ties. An Instilutn of her name has been created 
In Warsaw, as a of the natlou in homage 
to Madame Curk; This Institute chiefly owes its 
existence to the cner^ and the eflbrts of Dr. Dluska, 
sister of Madame Curie. It is not however quite 
finished. The physical labofatoiy, where Madame 
Curie could find h^ field of work is not yet complete 
ed. Only the medical division, a most Impgrtant one, 
is already active. At Mada^ Curie's Eequest. a 
little flat bas been prepared for her in this lastiCute. 
In the park surrounding the Institute^ a monument 
of Madame Curie bas been erected, the work of a 
woman sculptor, Madame Kitsch, The Uk^e^of 
Che features is wonderful. She sits there, s fiail 
shape cast in bronzy her bands fold^ quietly on her 
lap over a book, her eyes looking away into the space. 
Calm, modesty and serenity emanate from this figure; 
We fixl, looking at this monument, and thinking 
about her work, chat Madame Curie Is not only a 
peat sciential but that she la also a sy mM of great 
beauty, a symbol of daumlesa^ distnteresied Super- 
human endeavour. 


MIS9 Hlla CMm Cook This lady kdown 
also as fiiila Nsgint ombarkiMl no.a ship iw Oskvtts 
OIL tbs lOth Febmary to reban to Am/traesL. Sh« 
got aboard with her eyes tighiij closed and lefimd nil 
interviews. Ear little son sccooipaBled her. 

B6Mbay Medical Women fop 

The Bombay Branch of the Assacaatkak of Medical 
Women is to be cangrathEaied on the promptsesa with 
which, on getfing- an Lagent menage Uttm Babu 
Eajeedra they managed to eai^ immediately a 

ODotingent of eia medical women headed by the wnU 
known' doctor and eocial worker, Dv; Bfin KasbXtiai 
iStowrange, to do relief woik among tbe pjdah woneea 
in ths affected areas of Bihar. Mol Sarojini Kaidu 
hnliittl to eecus the nenauy funds for thefr oqupoient 
Cron the central oomnattea. 


THE TRAFnq IN CONTJtACZPTlVES.* 
EuuAiTU HtG^kurr.) 

7^ iup p or te tt of birth ooairal moetfrig ui 
Washiogton Januan 13 find themtolvts b m para- 
doxical situstlorw llity ato obliged at ons and 
the tame time to advocate more and leiM b£r^ 
contibL They are advocating tnon\ fa tha they 
are fbsteriiig the opening of birth-oootrd clinics, 
instructing £>c£ora in oontraoeptlve technique aid 
attempting to influence Congress to pass a blD per* 
mlttuig contraceptive supplies and thfiarmatioa to be 
sent through the mans arHl by express to doctors, 
medical schoda and hospitals. They are advocating 
less, ut that they find i| oeeeasary to warn the pubHo 
BgzJnac tbe increasing flood of contr a o c ptlve produots^ 
ranging in quality from good to vety but W the 
moat part quite l^erior, wluch an bring openly sold 
all over the countiy, in drug stores^ by peddlers and 
by mail 


Twenty years ago^ when Margaret Sanger first 
become convinced, as a result of her work as a nurse 
m the slums of Nevr York Ocy. thst women should 
know bow to Umlc the slto iff their fiunlllei, the 
problem seemed to her simply one of free speech* 

If doctors and nurses only dared tell these poor 

wnmeti what they know Lst^, far her own pursuit 

of knowledge, she discovered that the doetofs and 
Dtirsea tbennsrives did not know eff any slmplei safe^ 
method that could be used eFTcotivri^r by women 
with varying InteUigcDce and Ifaniiod faoUltiei. 

In IdiS and again In I9ti-l5 Mrs, Sanger went 
abroad and studied tbe new metbadi that ^d been 
evolved in France, England and Holland. It was 
m the last country, where bifth^contiiri olinlos bad 
been functioning over a pa-Jiod of years with a high 
degree of sua^si^ that the most progras had be« 
to^€L Mrs, Sanger learned tb# Dutch metboda 
from thefr chief exponent, Dr. Johan oes Rutger* 
and returned to America armed snth tbs knowlraga' 

The next ^w years were devoted to intensive 
propaganda. Largely as a rcsull the prevention 
of canccpticm, once an obscure and unmentiooal^ 
subject, become a topic of open— and heated— 
discussion aU over the country* Mrs. Sanger mads 
the nation birth^cntrcl conscious. And in so doing 
she prepared the ground for the oommezolu 
exploitation tlisl was to oome. So long as coatraoei^ 
tion was wholly unknown and tabui sales wooim 
could not get very far with their prospectik But 
when "birth contrcT' became a famUisr and at kut 
partially respectable term, all tbat was needed to 
Induce a woman to order contraceptive warm by 
mail or to buy them from peddlers, or to ask her 
druggist for them, was sl^ul advertising, 

la 1328 the Birth Control Cliaical Research Bureaa 
opened in New York with a womaa pbysbua 
as medical diroctor, I^fs clinic gave cofitracepUve 
instruction and' 'supplied with materials any 
married womait who needed this infomutiOfi 
the oure or prevention of disease^ this fcstrictiovi 
bring renderM neoesa^ by the wording of the 
New York Sum taw. The method taught in iha 
ma|odty of caaes was learned by Mra Sangw In 
HoUand^^e use of a rubber d^ice £□ conyuiictioii ar.COm 
with art antlscptio joUy* The device eame in 
difTereut sizes and had to be fitted to the lodividoat 
patienc by tbe physician. 

But neither device or jelly was beiqg manuftotured 
in the United States, and the federal law atriedy 
forbade the importatioii of anv mcdiccM ct 
artkk for preventing cooceptioo. what was to be 
done f The Clioio pcomptlV set abitot trying to flixt 
a manui^lurer who woiaLd be willing to nrtke 

* Fm tSi Fw Bi frif i ft i 
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thmA articles for thecDt Strangely eiiougl^ in 
view Utcr devcIopEnenta, th^ found this 
difficulty No manu&cturer was willing to produce 
an artide which seei^ likely to get him into trouble 
with the ifovemment and wbbh could at first enjoy 
only a limited sale^ since it bad to be dispensed by 
.'physicians most of whom were ignorant of the 
■method* Filially a firm agreed to undertake the job 
if some other company would distribute the goods* 
By 1925 several other clinics bad oj^ned and 
-doctors were beginning to take an interest in the new 
method* so the manufacturers met with a gratifying 
demand* In 1028 the distributing company began 
manufacturing Its own materials and anomer 
company was filmed to distribute the rubber device 
of the onginal brm and to manufacture jcUy* A 
few other concerns began entering the field at about 
^this tirnOi 

Now these first firms had high ethical Biandards. 
"They were In fact* non-commercial in characterj since 
their officers were for the most part men and women 
who had been active in the birth-control movement 
.and were chiefly interested In seeing the newly 
-opened clinics get supplies of gcod (|ua1ityi And 
’because they sold only to the medical profession, 
their profits were necessarily limited* But their 
employees were not always so social-minded. They 
were lured by the prospect of big profits to be 
made by selling to the general public* The rubber 
device* to be sure* could not be very widely sol4* 
since it had to be fitted to the individual but no 
Such restriction limited the sale of jellies* These 
did not form a reliable method when used alone, 
but at that they were better, on the whole, than the 
chemicals — tablets and powders — that had been on 
the market for years* So sales managers and 
shipping clerks who had learned some of their 
company's trade secrets went oU and started riv^ 
jelly manufacturing concerns ot their own* 

At about this time a legal case occurred which 
was to Citahlish the rights of contraceptive manu- 
facturers* A "prop^lactic*' concern with a nation- 
wide business sueti a rival for infringe itient of 
trademark. The question arose whether the 
business was a leeral onC) entitled to protection of its 
trademark. The decision was in favour of the plaintiff 
stating that the business was legal in so far as 
: sales were confined to druggists and to jobbers who 
agree to sell only to drug atoiesL The deoislon, 
moreover, au ^geared that the sending of contra- 
ceptive supples or information through the mails 
would not be a violation of the federal laws unless 
this material was to be used illegally* 

This decision, handed down in 1930^ opened 
wide the door of opportunity to the contraceptive 
manufaoturerSi Up to this time they bad been 
afraid to advertlsei now they sent circulars through 
the mails to doctors, druggists and the general pub- 
iiOi and began placing advertUemenls in magaztnea. 
Fortunately for them, the term “feminine hygiene" 
had been coined shc^y before. By diligent 
untiring efforts they made this innocuous^sounding 
' phrasci to which the government bad no objection* 
synonymous in the public mind with “contracep- 
Hence the present ambiguous situation: 
You may advert! BO any and every kind of contra- 
ceptive product, but you must not Kpeak of ‘^contra- 
<ceptton’* Of "birth conttoL** You may speak of 
"famine hygiene* or, more recently, **maitiage 
hygiene,* and make your meaning clear by refer* 
‘ enoes to ^ protoction * and ** security,* 

When It was perceived that, by a judicious use of 
Jinguage, contraceptive wares could be advertiaed 
and distributed as freely as any other class of goods, 
there was a big tush to horn in on the profits. 


Etoifens of jellies were put out, and the brands of 
many old-fashioned products miilttplicd , rapidly. 
Manufiictuners of antiscptbs ran national advertis- 
ing cami^igns to get their products used as coatmp 
ceptlves* The “ prophylactic " concerns Shared in the 
genera! expansion* their business becoming four or 
five times what it had been fifteen years brfore. 

Peddling IS on the increase, and the mechods en> 

K aro often highly unscrupuEous. One concern, 
lance, sends women around seltmg amecbanlcal 
device that needs to be fitted by a physician to be 
effective and has these woEnea advise the customer 
that if the article dees not fit she can get it changed 
at the nearest birtl^control dime. Another oonecra 
has been sending its sales women among the very 
poor to peddle a certain intraputerine device that is 
dubious enough even when fitted by a physician and 
is almost sure to cause serious trouble when placed 
hy the woman herself. 

The advertising campaigns of the manufacturers 
of antisepticH arc, from the public-health point of 
view, peculiarly unfortunate. The simple use of 
an antiseptic is one of the most ineffective of con- 
traceptive methods and is condemned by gyneco 
logists, Yet public i^orance of contraceptive 
technique is such that nigh- pressure advertising on 
the part of a few big firms has resulted in the 
widespread use of thetf products as contraceptives. 

Moreover, some of these antiseptics are dangerous 
if employed in too strong solution* as they might 
be in the hands of a woman not fully instructed 
in their use^ though some of the most widely dr-i 
culated women^g magazines have carried full-page 
advertisements of such products 
\Vhat has happened is that the contraceptive 
business has outgrown the birth-control movement. 

Today advertisers are appealing to a public still 
generally ignorant of contraceptive technique and 
unable, for the most par^ to obtain medical advice. 

The hospitals and doctors that do give such advice' 
cannot, of course, advertise to the public, and neither, 
strangely enough* can Che commercial firms that 
supply them — at least* not in any effective manner* 

One L^ge house tliat selli to hospiuls* clinics and 
physicians wanted to run an advertisement in some 
woman*S magazine ur^g women to consult their 
doctors in regard to birth control No m3ga2lii& 
would consent to take this, though a number of them 
bad been running advertisements of queBtionable 
‘■remintoe hy^ene^ produces. The reason underly- 
ing such editorial decisions is largely a legal one; 

^Temlnmc hygiene * has been permitted to run un^ 
molestedj mentioning “birth control" might bring 
prosecution. This same fear of pr osecuCion doubtless 
holds back many doctors in states where the phyaU 
cian*s rights Jo this matter are not clearly defined. 

It was aucH considerations that led Margaret 
Sanger to form a National Cammittec on Fraeral 
Le^slation for Birth Qmtrol which aims to obtain 
amendments exempting doctors, hospitals and clbi- 
icH sectkms of the federal law pertaining 

to the prevention of conception. Bills to achieve 
this purpose arc now pending in CongtesS] and 
the WaahJngton birth-control conference has been'. 
convened at this particular time in order to mobilke 3f 00171 
public opinion in their favour* It is the Cbmtnittee^s 
belief that if federal restrictions are removed, states 
having similar laws will follow suit and physicians 
gCDSt^y will then feel free to learn the best birth- 
oontrol methods and to Instruct patients requiring 
such advice in their use^ As a result^ the Cammiecee 
believes, the control of contraceptive methods and 
[x-oducts would tend to revert from the commercial 
interests to those best qualified to possess it— «Uio 
doctors of the country. 
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jm TEMiXE ENTRY BILU* 

C V, KmSHNASWAMI IVER 

r'ealp 

The campaign wfaidi Mahatma Gandhi hat 
bc^usp to preach anti-tnttouctiabiljty, wUt draw 
pointed atteaCioa tp the bill, reoentl^ ordered bf 
the Xegistative Assembly to be diculatcd for 
eliciting o^nton, relating to the ^by into Hindu 
temples of certain classes who do not have the 
right to do so. Custom wbiah is as good as 
statutes In Courts prevents their entries now, 
and the object of the bill, to put it briefiy. Is to 
enable Hindus of cettaio qualificatbns resident in 
the locaUty where the temples are situated to 
threw open their doors to these excluded classesw 
That it will cause a notable Change In the practice 
of ages b not and cannot be denied by any reason- 
able student of the problem. .That there is a large 
body of persofiSi— call them obscurantists or by any 
Other name— who sincerely believe Chat thw do- 
p^ture is not only not to the best interests of 
Hinduism but is positively dangerous^ cannot also 
be questioned. The bilf, therefore, requires to be 
carefully examined, and the objections to It should 
be met before the change contemplated by It is 
approved. 

The real defect of the bill is in the provision it 
makes as to the method by which the opinion the 
community is to be ascertained. Shortly put, the 
provision is that the Hmdu voters of the locality for 
Municipal and Local board purposes are to determine 
In the matter. For the qualifications of such voters 
the readers are referred to the Acta constituting the 
I^>cal Boards and Municipalities That provision In 
^ bilJ, we think, is Hot satisfactory. To take it as 
it is, it does not say who is a Hindu voter. Nowhere 
is the term ^ Hindu ** defined Not even in the Acts 
referred to above. One knows that there is a great 
diversity of o^nton as to who la a “ Hindu, ** Not 
even the qualification that he shoutd prifj^s Hinduism 
at the time of the votingi aa in Section 23 of the 
Hindu Religious Endowm^ta Act, ia put In. Does 
this omission meant that if a person was bom of 
Hindu parents, he would be entitled to votep But 
even prefession of Hinduism would not seem to be 
enough. Brahmoi and |ains are for some purpose 
classed as Hindus, Are they to vole P There are 
good Hindus who have no faith In tomple-worehip 
and who do not care what becoR>es of idois and 
temples. Should they be allowed to vote F Obviously 
It will be unjust to allow Mn such Hindus to vote. 
As the bQt stands now it is not clear that it does not 
allow Hindu voters of even the excluded classes to 
vote. They are also "Hinti u*' voters. That Is obviously 
unjust, as they are likely to vote in theik- own fevour. 
The basic principle on which the encroachment 
contemplated hj the bill can be justified is that 
the majority cf those who have the right to 
enter agree to iL The voting should be confined 
to those who have something to lose* So the 
excluded classes^ must be excluded fex the purpose 
Of voting, and some sort of confossion of foith 
in worship of idols in temples and Agama Sastras 
ahoufd be insisted oni For exan^e, a Special 
list of wrahippers may be prepared for this purpoac; 
smd ea^ intending voter should be asked to file 
n sworn statement that be has such filth. Aooording 
to the bill some proper^ quall^tfon is necessary, 
for such a quslifioatioQ is prescribed both by tte 
District Municipalities Act and District Boards Aot 
for a voter. This is hard on the poor. There are 
oftea more p'ous mea amocig the poor than among 
the rkh. If In any case adult nuS^age Is to be 

-■111 Uh Sw«ai:or, HfliLn. ^ ^ 


adopted this would seem to be the ptopsr 
The present rule presoribes a verr aanow focaJ^ 
circle for templea la munkupalil^ and citiesu 
Nearest to churchy fertfaest fiem Qo±, DweJferw 
in -citiei are ofiea kse ^tiohed to temptee than 
those in the village near them who go there- 
ofteixT to wonhip. It would be belter if ao uni- 
form limit of a 10 miles radius la Gx^ for the amaller 
temples and 100 miles ndius for the bigger ooesu 
Perhaps even wider oirclea may be requ^ed for 
temples like Tlrupati and Rameswaranv though, 
fixing all India for them Is not practical polJticv 
Accoidiog to the present bill read with the Aots^ 
itforred to above; 120 days' residence in a locality 
is enough. This may lead to tnlgrationi for tbo^ 
purpose of election. One year would be a fairer lesU 
A bare majority U all that is prescribed by the 
bill. This will to election abuses* A two-thieds- 
majority which is often prescribed even for l^a 
momentous decisions such a« the unseating of aii. 
elected official, should be Insisted orw If no^ a rule 
tike the rule for admission to clubs that one vota 
against admission or one bfaok ball Should count aa 
much as t or 3 for admission or a white ahould 
be provided for. To prevent hasty deciaions, a. 
perii^ of say one year ahould be allowed to elapse 
between the voting if it is for a change and ita 
being giving effect to. In the meanwlSe, on the. 
deposit of the necessary expenses a fresh voting 
should be allowed to be called for mre by the no-' 
changers. All these amendments no doubt Involve; 
expense and delay and work. But in view of the 
importance of the change contempUtcK! they ■bauM 
be faced, if injustice is not to be done to those who 
hold honest beliefe though they may be in a minority,, 
and If enthualasists are not to be allowed to create 
inconvenieiit and dangerous precedents though in. 
this particular case they may be on the right «ide^ and 
if no just room is to be given for bitterness. Wllf 
Sanauniats directs their energies In these direction!^ 
and not try to mop the AtUnfioF Will they benefit 
by the fate of their wholesale objection to Mr, Sards'* 
biliP 

MR. JADHAV’S BILL IN ASSEMBLY. 

A BUI which leeka to abolish recaiJnltJOn of Hindu, 
caste by Government and the courts, and to call alt 
Hindu* as ■Brahmanai'* has been given notice of In 
the Legislative Assembly by Mr, B, V, Jadhav, a 
member from Bombay. 

In bis statement of objects and reasons Mr. Jadhav 
say;— 

^^e Hindus originally were of one status. They 
were not divided Intoelasses,^ called 

Kansas. They came to be divided Into four vaanaw 
or classes, K a, Brahmanss; Kshatriyas, Valshyss 
and Sudraa, At some later datev Demessed ■ 

Claaiea were so called, and were treated very brnhiy. 

In some parts of ^the eountiy they w^ callw 
'Adj Sudras^ ,aod m . embers the 'Panebamaa, 

■The Hoa. the Law Member pointed out during 
the debate on the Antl-Untoucbabilj^ Bill, tbst tbo 
Depressed Classes must be ^ven a definite itatut iit 
Hinlu Society. Some chink that the status ^Shudra* or nnm 
should be assigned co tbeio. But those who 
classed a* ShudmA will not admit them Into 
their foldl The present divisioii Into four varna* to 
almost nuD-existeDt, as their pim is taken by 
the varioua castes^ many of which are of verv 
recent origin. It Is the duly of m King, aoeoftl- 
ing to the Hindu Dhanma Shastras. to at*^ m 
Varna to an Indlvidaal or a body of iidividuala 
and to degrade them to a lower class, Underthe- 
presenC cooditiona, the Legislature ought to txertriso 
that royal prero^live. It will be very coqvenkiiitp . 
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-to refuse to recognise cA*te In Governrnent recordii 
'With this object In view thousands of Hindus got 
’ themselves enumerated ai Hindus. There are different 
^ pfovistons in the matter of inheritance and adc^tida 
uccording to the elaae of a person. All these 
cause a. good deal of confusion and lead to bitterness 
und in tercaste quarrels^ Non-recognition of caste by 
' Covernment and the oourCs is the only remedy. The 
Brahmans profeas to be non-communal and above 
caste considerations in the service of their 
mothcrlantL They will therefore aupport this Bill, 
All Hindus were called Hansai in the ancient times. 
■ Brahman ^ is a more in tell igi hie term today and for 
that reason the Bill proposes to call all Hindus 
^Brahmanas.” 

' The following are the provisions of the Bilij 

Whereas the Depressed Classes, otherwise called 
the Panchamas or Harijans are not recognised in the 
i/pfesenC adminESlration of Hindu Laws. 

Whtreas the Varni system and its offshoots^ the 
fiumerons castes are doing a deal of harm to the 
Hindus in general social ly» poUticallyv religiously, and 
In various other ways, and Whereas it will be 
■difficult to raise the atatus of the Depressed 
-Classes, by declaring them to be Shudras. 

It IB hereby enacted as follows : 

1. This Act may be called " The Hindus Status 

Act." 

2, It will come into operation from the date 
notified In the *"Gaiette of India^* by the Governor 
■Generalj and It will extend to all professing the 
Hindu religion and residing in British India. 

8, All persons professing the Hindu religion, 
'Including the Depressed Cl asses, otherwise called the 
Panohamas or Harijans; shall henceforward be 
known as Brahmans and shall be governed by liws 
.applicable to the Brab manes, 

PLACE OF INDIAN SYSTEM IN 
MUSICOLOGY. 

Dr, A A Bake of the Leyden University, Holland, 
^delivered a lecture at Government House, Bombay, 
-on Wednesday evening on ’’the nature of research 
in Indian Mu 3 io,»* The position of Indian music 
in the totality of the music of the Indo-European 
peoples, said the lecturer, was in many ways compar- 
able with that of Sanskrit in the Indo-European 
■languages. Sanskrit, as a language by itself, had 
been studied and analysed for at least g,000 years in 
India, and the theorctio survey of it did not leave 
-anything to be wished at ail. The linguistic system 
was perfect. 

When the Westerners carne to India, they discovered 
this marvellous structure and started studying it, and 
werestrucUfromthe very beginning by the similar jty 
'between the phenomena in Sanskrit, and those wila 
-which they were acquainted in their own languages, 
not only the classics, Greek and Latin, but even, the 
■more modern one*, like Gothic, Slavonio, German, 
English and the Roman languages, French, Italian 
and so on. ^ 

Thui the study of Sanskrit Imtiated the study of 
comparative philology which achieved such marveP 
louf results In the course of the last seven or eight 
decades, proving the relationship of ctoups of people 
Who previously had been considered aa having noth- 
ing common, 

A thorough study of the Indian system of music 
would thus reveil its position in comparative musi- 
cology to be very much the same as that of Sanskrit 
in comparative philology. And, just as In Sanskrit, 
(he study of Indian music might be taken up its 
icicnUfio value, but with equal jus EiGcation for its in- 
trinsic beauty. 


India itself dividsd its music into two large 
divisions called and dka', tn which ina,rg<L 

represented Cfie traditional classical muatc oldivlnd 
origin, and ded just folk music, played and sung 
for the enjoyment of the peopf^ without ulterior 
motive of attaining salvation. The fact that 
attaining salvation, the lecturer continued, was 
an aim of tfiUrgU musio was definitely 
Stated in the Sanskrit texts, and was clearly visible 
even now In the first of the two sub-diviaions of 
matja, vijn — the music of the Saemveda. 

Without this important constituent of Vedic liturgy 
none of the larger Vedic offerings was complete. 
Its spiritual importance in the structure of 
Hindu religion in its oldest form was enor- 
mous. Samaveda was the only one of the three 
oldest Vedas of which music was an integral parb 
Not only that the laws of music, but also those of 
religious psychology, were illustrated in chants 
which were extremely strong and impressive in their 
stern beauty. 

Of equally great importance was the second divi- 
sion marga music, which might be called India's 
classical musiji, a system that had its roots partly 
In Vedic music, partly in folk music and had 
a traceable history of at least a millennium and a 
half. It was here that the Indian theoreticians 
with their astonishingly sharp ear for phonetic 
phenomena had built up an admirable theory, 
closely akin to what was found in Greece. 

In the extraordinary affinity of Indian and Greek 
musio lay the explanation of the fact that the impact 
with Islam brought so changes in the system of 
Indian music. In course of time musicians had more 
or less forgotten their own hlstorji tradition had 
become a dead burden in many instants, and the 
practice of music Liad fallen into the hands of a class 
of artisans with hardly any culture at all. 

A comprehensive study of both t/tar^ and ded 
music carried out with love and perseverance was 
what India needed. Only then would the goddess of 
music and learning be restored to her sublime throne, 
where she could receive the devotion of her worship- 
pers, Then mv^rga and ded music would be combin- 
ed and would bestow liberation and enjoyment both 
in equal measures* 


Ppogpess in Hyderabad A Hyderabad 
HLodu" writes in the 3in<S Ohfirveri ‘‘When his Exalted 
Highness the Hbam assumed the reins of GoveromeDt 
into his own hands there was an tmTnensq practical 
work to be done, The past 22 years of his adminls* 
tratioQ have been indeed a period of unceasing aetivi^, 
reforms and progress id all direetioti^ There Is no 
departmeat of admiuistjraEiou which has not shared 
his quickening knpulsQ whether itcoucems the economic 
develapment of the state, education, co-operatfoa or 
iudustry or the growth of local self-governcneDt. Tho 
record of progress [n edLcational, Siocial, economic ami 
Other spheres is such that his Exalted Highness may 
Legitimately feel proud of it aod one m^y unhesitatingly 
assert that the Hyderabad state b desbDsd to make 
further remarkable progress under his rule. Another 
prominent factor worth mentioning about Hyderabad 
ifl that there is no commuDal discord, all the com- 
muities living in terms of perfect friendship and acuity 
and under his rule ttie state has b»n pursuiug a ^ireef 
ot uninterrupted development and progress. At thtr^Br.COITI 
present moment when aH the nations of the world 
are suffeiing front serioua economic dij^oision it is 
Hyderalfid and Hyderabad alone which is Iq a happy 
position to face the present economic depression aithout 
anxiety. It is particularly due to the financial policy of 
the sutc whitm is widely known as the departmental]- 
satioD of the finance. Sir Akbar Hydari'a management 
\ of the purse has bestowed petsperity on the people^** 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF. 

A colotiiiatkK) •obciTve for the fctief of the 
uncmph^ed amoogst the educited middle daii 
lodtuis le being Uuncfaed this year bj the United 
PfOVmocs Goverament ei an erp erim aiUl measure. 

*nufl was decided by a committee set up to 
Inquire Into tfae questkm of unemployroent to the 
province. The meeciitg of the oommittee was 
presided over by Mr. J, R Srivaatav* Minister 
ibr Education^ and was attended among others by 
Mr. Allen, Director of Agriculture^ Raja Vtsheawar- 
dayal Seth, Dnfcotor of Cooperative Societies and 
Nawab U Hayat KhaHt Deputy President of the 
Legislative Council. 

The committee was on the whole oonvinced ot 
the feasibility of the coLcnisation scheme but 
posCi^ed ^ later ooiuideratinn the big cdo- 
fiiaation project on a few large Iracta m lai>^ 
Meanwhile it was decided to utiUee half of the 
Government agrbuttural farm at Faizabad fbr the 
purpose of taunting the scheme on an eirpcrimentaj 
basis the ot^'ect of which will be to asoertain if the 
f^ucaCed young men would be v tiling to settle down 
as farmers ana whether that Vocatioii would \>s a 
paying piopositioa to them, 


Chakinaa and ftirs. Kinia Secretary whib Mrs, R*. 
Dongcrkcry Is Secretaiy cf the Art exhibition. 

The National CouncD of Women in India has 
appointed an Art Committee to make the necessary 
aniuigeTTiente for an exhibition of Art** 
and Ciafti to be held in Bombar at the 
time of the Fourth Biennial Conbrence of 
the council in March next. The object of tho 
exhibition^ which ia the first of its kind organised by 
the Council, Is to create a greater and more tctlv# 
interest in the fine arts and bandicrafta among tbo 
women of India who have an aeSEbctlo turn of mind 
who lack opportunities of displaying their artistlo 
talent. 

The exhibition will oommenco on the 14th March 
19M and will oontinue till Che l?th March. Exhi- 
bits wUI be received by the Art Committee from 
women all over Indti. The 8tb March has been fixed 
for rcoehrlng local exhibits. Rules governing thw 
exhibition can be had at the GfBce of the N. C 
W. li. Town Hail, Bocnbayi or fraoi Mrs. Sk R.^ 
Dongerkery, Convener of the Art Committee^ GO 
Shi vial Motifnl Maoiioni^ Lamingtoo Road, Bombay. 

Prlxes and medals will be awarded for the best 
work in the various section ■« 


The experiment will Ust for three years. In the 
first inscance It will ^ovide intensive practical training 
on business lines in agriculture fruit and vege- 
table gardening, poultry farming and cattle 
breeding. The proposal provides lor training for 
ten years of young men by allotting to them tea 
acres of land each for a period of three years 
under a clear understanding that they will have 
to move out after that period to make room for 
others by pfinding land for permanent atet dement 
somewhere themselves. 

The farm will be treated purely as an Instructlofiat 
colony. Government wilt provide the setflef s with a 
plann^ farming with neoessaiy expert advke and 
supervision, fa<^Lies for taqavi loans on easy instaU 
ment system for seeds. Implements, bullocks and 
wells etoj, and also residential accommodation. 

Five settlers will be oo individualistic lines, while 
others will be on the sptem ,of collective cO'Opero- 
tioa It is understood that the Director of Agri- 
culture will be shortly inviting applications foom 
prospective settlers. 

. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN IN INDIA. 

The Fourth Biennial Ccwifereocc of the National 
Council of Women In India will be held in Bombay, 
March 13 th to t€tb. 

The opening meeting win be held In the Sir CowasU 
Jehanglr Hall on the evening of the 13th. H. H, 
The Maharanl Ssheba of Baro^ President of 
the Council will preside and deliver the inaugural 
address and spte^cg of welcome wiU be given to 
the Delegates by-the Chalrmaw-of the N. C. W. L 
Keceptioa Committee^ the Mayor of Bomhay, Lady 
^wasji Jebangir (Senior), Mrs^ Sarojini Naidu,^ 
Mrs. M. Jayakcr and Manekiial Fremchood, 
Cbairmaii of the Executive Committee 

-Thq Business session will commence On the 
fiiortiing of the 14th in the Comvocaiion Hall. Sacral 
Excursions and At Homes are being arranged .forj 
Oud an Exhibidoii of Arts and Crafts will be open 
during the sitting9_ of the CouuciL Membership of 
the Reception Committee is open to all women on 
payment of Rs. 10 and includes admission to all busi- 
ness sessions and attendance at all entertain- 
fpeuts. Of the Committee Mrs. Faie B. Tyal^ is 


The aectbns will include pictureJ h any medium^ 
photographs, needlework and other ^ndicralUb. 
rbere will be a specif children's aeotlco. 

REVIEWS IN BRIEF. 

A THbufi 0 GakkoUi — In tba latest addition to^ 
the . "Builders of Modem India Series" published by 
ho Assodatioa Press. Calcutta, Mr, John S, Hoy land 
p»ays a tribute to Gokhale The volume eoniistt 
laigcfy of quotations from speecbet with expianatiofr 
iry paragraphs from the aulhoritpen, Mr* Hoy-* 
land remarks in his preface to " Gopal ICriihna- 
Sokhale'MPapcrRfc 1-8^ Cloth Ra. 8/8) on « the 
urgent ne^ that this great man thould come Into 
his own and be appreciated as amongst the 
greatest of all Che builders of Modem JndiL** In 
assessing Gokhale'i influence In present day poUtieit 
however, the author has been kd into a aerioua- 
error, “It is perhaps Uu^V he wriiei, "that the' 
Indian extremists bated Gokbale worie even tbact 
they hated the British ...In consequence GoJdiala 
has not come into his own. Probably anotto 
generation will have to past before it begSy to be 
recognised of what eminence where the benefita' 
whl^ this eonega .professor conferred upoev 
his Motherland," In his concluding pages he; 
writes, “With his great natural power, and foree- 
of character he might, have ridden the whirl 
wind, denouncing the Iniquities of the West,, 
and telling a people always ready to listen 
to such appeals that they must separate 
themKlvcs from alt these abomination.” We ihoultj- 
like know which Indian leader has done thia and. 
when Mr. Hoyland found Indians “always ready* 
listen to such appeals^ However mteresting 
they may be as a pastime all attempts at 
discussing the probable oondoct of dead leaders 
are futile. Our author has failed to infomi bit readers' 
of the change that has come ora* Jndo-Britieh rela* 
tiona since Gokhale't death, and we are afraid ^gliah 
readers will conclude from the book that the* 
problems of today are exactly what Gokhale faced, 

A GmPeTMim PZay,— Mr. a A Das has 
a play entitled "Lead Kiodiy Light" (The Modt^ 
Printing Works, Calcutta, Prio^^. 2H dealing with' 
the problems facing an Indian Christian pa^famDia* 
cf Uberal religious vlcwa, wboM'fpMnDy uol^unately’ 
are conventional Indaa Chrferians. The aituation is^ 
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Amher complicated by the fact that the hero of the 
story has a tondied spirit in a Sanskrit schotar who 
iatroduocfl the al^inctuslve ideas of Huiduiim in fala 
convertatlba. 'The i4ay keeps a sustained iaterest 
in the theine tl]] the endi at any tale, so as the 
reading of it is concerned In acting; however, some 
-of the passages would be found extremely lengthy. 

A B^&k Short Stories ASP. Iyer, who 
-is well-known as an author, in the "TFingEr of Destiny* 
fpublishcTS G, V, Kp Swami and Kuznbakotian\ 
■PHoc Rew 1/-J gives us six tales Indicative of modem 
influence. Mr. Iyer Is aa experienced writer and 
'be introduces references to present-day events to 
add spice to his narration. The lengthy dialogues, 
however, detract in places from the iutecest of 
^he bool^ 

A pQtjn. fts UnUmthabiUfy E- Peters has 

published through the Basel Mlsaioo Pressj Manga- 
lore; a l^^hy poem of two thousand and odd lines 
^dealing with the untouchability question. The 
main thesis of tne "Cry of the Bereft ” Is 
xhat the untouchables ought to be allowed 
to develop along their own line instead of 
4 tten^ng ” to merge them into Hindu society.” 
Dr. Peters* verse gives evidence of the autb^s 
sincerity even though it does not carry oonviction 
and faltcis often in its Enetre. Ju fac^ there are 
mOTtions of this poem which might be mistaken for 
humorous verses. 


WANTED CANDIDATES FOR EMPLOYMENT. 

Service or money back. Fare Paid ^‘Guarantee^ 
Prospectus on % anna sUmp— Eloyal Instituto of 
Engineering Technology, DefhL 

“m BASK OF BARODA, LTD. 

^ CTuSw tlu pmWmun st m 4 UrgMf sapfwtaA hf UW 
Oa w emin et et ^ H. iba Hatamja ol Oiikim. 

C Bagtft w W I oiidwtlwBfeMaOwiFBaltfMtlllQt 1S9T V 

Hu 

SraiKtiflB t^BoraSay. AliiiMdelwd, Navutl, M«(i wu, 
Ombboit 5ant, Pettad, PaUa, adwII, BEuvaassri 
Skrhpv, Kaiju. KmJol, Kmdl, E>warlPi. and PiHt OKlkai 

CAPITAL 3UB5CRIDEtP « Rs, S4 .<hmmm 

CAPITAL PAIIMJP . jOpOaiMO 

RESERVE FUND ... » ao,7S.S^ 

mEKOZOBa: ' 

sir Latubbal Samaldaj^ ICL. C*l.6« (OulimAii)* 

Sbetti Darfapetud SkvaSbiipiwaad Laalurli CMS 
Ageatt AhiUttlalMld. > 

Ebai kaffSa VtlhMlda# Mvbta, Esq., KLA^ LL-Bl 
Maraalal M. Kantavalt. E«qj. M, A, CAgeati Tbs Aabartja 
Mills Coii Lta^ Baruda. ) 

Mr.atnUuiUlDoHbtisl Padkh, DJL, LUB^ Bandii, 
Rs| Rptua Bbsllsl Dajtbbal Amin; Bl A., M. & 1^ 
Axenti AlemMe Cbviulcal Worlu Cow Ltdw 

Seth Pniuuktalal MafatlSi (^bomek MIlU. LtA 
Afai»4«b«d.) 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

H, H,Th0A|raKhaii on Dommunallam 

-mnd Demoepaoy: — Uiscuislugthfl general poUtkal 
situatimi with a reireHUtative of tha Anoeiatid Prtit on 
'the 7th His' High Beu the Aga Khan said that for the pre- 
teal commuuaj etectoratea should be accepted by all the 
f^tio cencerued. But be sas defiDitcly of the opinion 
that the practical axperispca of the workieg of demo- 
■ormUc iustitutiumsi, which whtre going to be iotrodisied 
in the country by the forthconung Huorms^ would make 
'both hfiUtiEEis end Hindus reatisa that neither of them 
stood to anjthicig by a perpetuation of cominuna- 
€iim in the political sphere in aoy foim whatsoever. 
The dawoiog ed this rwilisation would spoaUzHoufly 
sound the death-knell of cammunal electorates which, 
ha mid, were a necessary evil under present circumstancei. 
Similarly, it would be sheer waste of time and energy to 
strive to get the Comomna] Award altered so tong ae an 
equally good, if not better, alternativq schein*, which 
would satisfy alt sections of political opinion, was not pul 
'forward before the country. Eaperience and practice 
Hof pariiamentary Government will show that communal 
Oovernment was an impossibility and that the working 
of the reforms would lead to political parties being 
formed and the adjustment of communal cleims by 
; tnutuBl conseDt and comptomlie. 

Hlndu^AvatieBe lecture on Eiedu- 

Javanese Bronzes was delivered on January ltd before 
^h» India Society by Dr. A. J. Bernet Kempefs, Eeader 
in Ooitiparalive Archaeology of Greater India in the 
University of Leyden. He eaplained that Hindu- 
yavnneH art was creitad and developed by a people 
■descended partly from Indians and partly fiom 
Indonesians. Consequently it contains elements from 
'two distinct cultures. One of the most Interesting 
-problems of Javanese history is the study of the 
ivayi in which these elements beceme forged into 
a new entity* Compared with the abundance 
•of Indian eieeneuts the Indouesian ones, which 
are found in some examines, are of Little importance. 
The causa of the p^uUer ebaractsr of the 
ancient Javanese brooEes, therefore; is not the 
presence of Indonesian features but the fact that the 
elements inLerited or rtctlvedl from India have been 
combined^ changed, modlhed. and above all elevated into 
a perfect and harmonious fullness. Sir Frances Young- 
husband presided, and Mr. Hon. \Y. G. A.Ormsby-Goro 
joined in the discussion^ 


CijIL K. 3blT ReJ Slogb, BAn (Nidb Dewaia^ Bareda, 

Mrt fit M, Muuii](Ur|(Meurj» Tata Sona|Lit4« Bgnib«y,| 

GDBBfiHT PEFOSIT AOOOUNm 

Wtib eOHt tend Um Apdl 1:939, lutansl oa dally balantre 
bmi Be. 900 to Ba L00.9C0 wUi be allmwd al 1 pee oeni. pw 
ammin avd en euiai arm Ba, LOO, 000 bj ipaelal amag^ 
DWib Vo latefwt irbiek dow not oeiae to Ba 0 per luU- peat 
fiUl be aUonraii 

Pixyaj i>KPOsiT0y- 

Baaelnd Ih long w iboi pwlodJ on hwma eihlab may bf 
awtalnid eo ayf^oatleiu 

LOAKK OVBBDUATTa AHS OASa CBADim 

Tba Baijfe gfanli loecmnudatlaa ea Iwmi Is ha Sitaiigii 
agaloa apyemd etatuitUa 

't*he Bank nodwtabee eu balLall at Me eoneUtunte Ihe aai* 
Cnalodj ot Bhana and Senmltlw and Iba ovILeatiDn at dteldanAl 
vA iDtHMt itunea ; it aln nndaetakne Iba eala and pmqluae of 
Qoiwamnt fbpee wid aU deeedplioQa el Btook a| madstte 
•faarcH parHoDlan ot wMoh may be Iwat On appUetdon. 

B4TING9 BANE DEFQ3ITB, 

Dowelta nadvod and vale ct Inlwwt on Bavlnga Bank aeeoanb ■ 
and Bavlngt Bank dapoall aaeounli lua bean redoaed at i| pea 
tcom 1^ Novembw USX Rulai od appUeatbn. 

A. a. GBOUNDWATE^ 


THB SZmm STEAM NAVKiATlON 
COMP mt UM ITED- 

FortnlgbUy •oBu^ between 
BombAji Karachi vA CAlout(% 
Bitniu oalline M Galle 
Colombo nnd other coast portt 
aoooidlng to denund. 

For Fidigbt ind otbei paitiailare applf to* 

NAEEOTAM MORAEJEE « Cn* 

Agmia, 

Eddam^HoiDe; tL* Sprett Road, Balkid K e t al^ 

1 lO-U-Sd. BombiT'. 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

CEsteHUAlied 7 Uk 1000 ^ « 


Goxr Asm 

Tier 1^81. ' 

' teEADOfTlCQl 

ORJENTiL BUlLDL^GSt BOABUT. 

BfJlXiaif EXCHAlfaB, 

Sheik Memcm St., Bofnlnj; 
AHM£l>ABiLDL 
BAKDHA. 

Bnnebest- CALCUTTA. 

BARA BA 2 AK, CALCUTTA. 
POONA. 

RAJKOT, 

SURAT. 

Capital SulMcHbed Ha» 2 , 00 , 00,000 

Capital CaUad^ . 1 . 0 {>, 00 ,P 00 

Reserra Ftmd „ 1 , 00 , 00,000 

London Amenta >-The Weatmlnatef Bank, Ltd. 

« CURREKT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 

Interest it alicnved on diHf beUncet from Ra, 100 to 
^IpOO^ODO @ JiX pet' aimuEDu latcrest tia btluoea lo 
ieweet of Ea 1 , 00,000 aUDwod ootf hj tpesil amogeoaenc. 
No credit vUl bo in lacoirntt for iatetest amoontioR 
io test thAn Et. 0 pet half^^eu, 

FIXED DEFOSlTa, 

t>epcisiii we leaiTod Axed for of^e jmx or Jbr^tbort 
period at mtei of infciest wbieh can be aacertvned oo 
eppiUcBtioa, 

’ * Batingt Built tocounti opened od faTOarabla tema 

Rules mi applicatiotu^ The Bank acb at ^ Esecuior and 
T^nstas imdet WlUt and SctOeineDts and ondertaket 
Tnut» boeinen genemlLf. Rules nuf be obtaioed od 
applicwiOai 

The Busk gniati accommadatioii of tenns to be 
amubged a^pinit approied Becuiil^, 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASK CREDITS. 

The Bank mvleitakea dd behalf of iia Conttitoenla tbc 
eafe costodj of Shares azbd Secotities ai»d ibe ooUoetioa of 
difidend and inteimt theieoib Jt also ttadertakea the scale 
and pofchue of Gontuaent puer and aU descripdoDe of 
aback at modwato daartea particolan of vhich ma^ be had 
OD application. 

A, a GRATp 

Mansaer. 


YOU GRIN 

Much more than what you spend. 


TRY OUR WORtD RENOWNED 

Rtank Nlgrah Pills 

Rupee One .. 32 Fills, 

THE LEADING TONIC bF THE DAY. 

They cure coDaripation, brainfag et& 

** For full Pardculara ask for a copy of 

"Kam Shastpa" 
cult gratis and Post-free 

The Htank nigrah Pharmacy* 

Jamnasar— Kathiawar. 

BoUST On^.— K&LBASBTl BOAlXe 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
■ CO-OPERATIVE BANK* LTD. 

BBAD^OmClI apalbaMkhiiBiiBiii 

BajUNOHESa 

Dhtdla 


(Metrtct 

f nUtirlct SeUn) 



Koperieoa (DUtrict Abpi«4. 


AhitKidnsinP , n \ 

f»ilve»Ul (ptiftm Thuu) 


Pfil^Tiar f 

“ 'e> I 


Kalyt 

■Ahfkl 


dMstriet Slwlepar> 


iNiedsTehi 

lYanduibwr 

Stiirpur 

5tieh«d4 

aalcri 

atiNllchede 

MilefAM 

Sauna 

kalwee 

Dobad 


(Dls^ Waae 

(blatrtcl 


MaaaUj 


StrOliaaRal V.tfiliU, K.aj,L, 
Bif Lalifbbal SaDtaUa% Kh, 
kladliiiw>a !>, IliaoUney, 

^ 0. 0ai*1hT*N 1^-, 

S. P. iSvyduhwaf, 

6L S. Dwtadhar, Sse*. 

ApK 

■HAES UAFIT^Lt... 

C Fully Paid] 


^DmXQTORS 


Pvat. V, E. Kale, 

V» y. Oarad, Eaq, 

E CL Eajab.bador, fCaf., 

W- EL Laxtnuhmt, Rsa,. 
aiLOaodbl, 

Bee BabadDT R V, Teo 4 tU ^ 
y. U Uabla, En. 


Ri^ tx 


1 DEPOnTa htad loe ooe jmi sad ■hortar ei lonfu iMtledi 
naoaa^ad. Balsa end oUiat piTUonUfi mmf hs eMulut 

m hk. ■iiwlMiAan*il . 


r CCBBEITE dOOOUKTS 
EsalaUu and Udlvldaeb. 

Boi SHiesaioi Ba. IjOO^KlOL 


It adowad u deUj balaasu 


N. liViN^ BANK DBPOsrrg eva itid iBlm 

uld at If M hul ea mlalaiaifi ueaUilf balaBsaa Bela asy 
M abtalD^ Jna Ibe BodstalgOHL 


4* Diafte azaiaiaiBd im dlilrlat end otba lenua od Isfmi be M 
■sesciidfiad ea apvlVvallsa. 

*. Tbs Bank flaeiwa DQit 0<M)psnblT* inlaia la 

tbs Bnbey Fialdsiur, » Aha xeaamtiwidaUoa td Ilia BsalMii, 
OosynOyB EmlsSI^ Bombay Praitdsiiaj. 

e, dJUKnnh an endlM qnsTtaIr by a Etm of Imarpna^ 

dAuantena and ywly by a Rpaelsl OtnwiHDaot 
QswttsrLy sliAnD«ata of floefnia] paltlim an nblEbsd la ua 
a Bombay Giimmiait GaiittsL*^ 

YUECrNrH I. tfBHTl, 

UaiieglBi PlJiae^ 

LIFE INSUBANCE TRUST PLAN 

fJ'HE outright payment of the Inetiranoo 
money to the widoir or childfcn La 
ODO Jump auf» le a greet mJetals, ' To- 
api^y A real lest you brould only telt- 
youreelf fapiy your wife would IrtveM auch 
m turn, DOW without Any belp nrhatever 
from you* The ^ woman has beeii AO- 
the Wile and Mother ' tm Oi-equJpped to 
Jhveet and safeguard funds designed to her 
famDy'i protectioii fisrmany years. realpatidar.COm 
Therefore take advantage ot 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

jN^iitutarv ^ ^ 

THE SECRETAEIV 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR 
AND 

TRUSTEE Ca, LTDt. 
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Tlie ^Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal* 
Railways in Southern India, Goyemment and other important Vorks. 



BRAND 

PORTLAliD CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH. STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 23 days Concrefe strength at 4 days; 
VlAdrst Frvitdano^ uid Myedr« H. E. H. fti« Hizam’t OftRirnlont i fri Seccuix 

BEST & CO., LTO, ALLADE4 a SONS, RASIOD KHODADAD & CO., 

8iCrrNl>EBABAE>. tin, Camv. FOOITAi 

The Shahabad Cement Company, .Ltd, 


« BOMBAY HOUSE" 


BOMBAY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED ONOSIH TWO MOElTHi 

EdiUAiolc;? ta tbi intoresti ef tbt Wemen ef 
IndUi bf Mes. K. BATiHiAiTADaAa, a., Hartingtou 
So«dp Cbctpot, Majjat. 

Rs. a, j* 

finbairlptiAiL (iouIadiDg FoiUg«). 

loLuid tM S fi 0 
f, f« FoJPeiga 4 0 0 

(SnbKtibara ind Contribnttom nrgtD% avedid}. 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 
Dealing wltli Social, BconomJc, 
Polltleal nndBellglona Probletna. 

PUBLISHED.WKEKLT PRICE BAHMASr 


Amuat 3uburtj!ti&n i ihland, Jti. ff/- 

Fortiffitf IQw. P(tti Jir§tt 

Subscnptton* tnd ill otber ComEDiuiicfttidnB 
■honld be addressed to — '' 

TH£ MANAGBE, 

The Guardian^ 

HoeAKTH Pus% Mount Eotd, 
MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 


OH 

AMRUTANJAN * 


FOR THE OHM OP 

Cdd, Cough, Heedacbts, SmOtogs tnd tU oth« 

tdndt of Ach«t anil Ftin^ 


realpatidar.com 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT,. 
BOUBAY & MADRAK 
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THE - INDIRN SOeiRL REPORMBR; 

(Bcgn ta IS90«] 

A SOU-PARTY HOS-SEOTARIAS EHGLISH WEEKLY 
f^bJished Every Saturd;^. 
FORTY-THIRJD YEAR OF PUBUCATION* 

STANDS FOR ALL-ROUND PROGRESS. 


Sobscrlptioa Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

* 3 orelgn ... ... ... Rs, 10 (Post FreeX 

SlnQlB copies of the otiprejit month. If available^ 
can b'e had at 3 annaa, ciiFPent yeap 4 nnnM and 
copies more than a year old 0 annas each* exclusive 
of posta^ew 

Contract Rates for Hdverttsements,: 


Number of 

■'Insertions^ 

—1 — 

Inchi 

2 

Inches. 

ICoImniu 

Cbjmnii, 

1 — 

Colnmn. 

1 

Psfi^ 


Rsl a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

ap 

Efti . a. 

Rjb a. 

la 

^ 16 0 

26 0 

S8 0 

63 

0 

96 0 

ISS 0 

26 

26 0 

S8 0 

56 0 

@5 

0 

123 0 

266 0 

62 

S3 0 

66 0 

95 0 

1S6 

0 

266 0 

500 0 


Casual adYcrtisements at As. i per Um for the fibst inserticm and Ai 3 -per Uoe pi 
Buooeeding insertions 


Adverdsenienf diaiges are stncUy payad>1e half-yearly or yearly ui advance. 

For further partIcularSr please Mpply ioi* 

THE MANAGER, 

realpatidar.i 

?HE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 

KAMAKSHI HOUSEi BAHDHA,, 

BOMBAY 20 - V * 

FdDW lip w a Mwdv MvueK. to* WrbxUBt M SM Wm% tolAf, mi h 

envIiAOi 1 m Stf FtottMv-ot Ifa- -ladu* B««il SabxwmrUmM, U m, Cemw^ VM VWi 
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Regisierett Ro^ 8.734Q 


INDIANiSOCIAbREFORMER; 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Uftefll' HAHJlHSfll »AMD>A, BOMBAT Iff. 


Acting EdUt^ri^S. NATARAJAS. 


Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7-8^0 (Foreign) Rs, 10-0-0, 


VoL XLTV. BOMBAY— SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1934. No: 26 


toiU. bt tt birth u truth, ind u untiompromising ii juBtid:! am in einicft— 1 wflTnat «quivticit«— t wil! hot 
Bieute. 1 will oot Mtr«t m Bingle loth— I wilt be htuTd. WitO-iAM LLOYD Gabj^lison In the Etbrrtttar. 


CONTENTS 


[nduHiidtDiH lad Btdltioik 
i Hnr Oitli. 

Kamil Piihi ini Etllglam 
rh« re pi wMi Olitnt itii 
Temple Hotiy. 
rhiSdai^iii Stpontimii 
rhi M Mitolitii 
Kitthdailti BtUaLi 
^itazirtlBU OjIIo^b lu Indii. 
bdlin Maillmi ini Smlil 
Batonn. 

cl BihiT B««nfta'iia. 


Fidill JiwipliiTlil KtbraV 
filhir Villi' 

Bait Bpi V7aaL 
Tht Aibnm it Psnilehairry. 
Tr«iim«l et lilnoiJtlu In 
Riiiiia, 

Baa^nitmokloii W'arl: Itt I^epal, 

firiftUm. 

Nud £w ODmalLdBlIiCHi ot 
Obirltlei> 
lilim liTurkaj: 

BdoeBlfnL in TfmnGan> 

Kivn oE thaWitk. 


NOTES 

* Inde^ieadence and Seditloa : — Pandit Jawharlal 
^ehru was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
for sedition by the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
yi .CaJcutta. The Pandit said that he was 
convinced and declared in his speeches that India 
nuat have Independence and that If that was 
ledition he pleaded guilty to the charge* The 
learned Magistrate held that this clearly implied 
hOGtility to Governtnent and convicted the Pandit 
The Pandifs prosecution has been criticised as 
showing want of imagination on the part of the 
Bengal Government, On the other hand, we 
think that it shows too much imagination. The 
Bengal Government may retort that it showed 
the truest imagination lo clapping the popular 
Pandit in jail and that its action could not fail to 
impress the people as an exhibition of power 
even at a time of dire calamity in a neighbour- 
ing province* What the public are really 
concerned to know is, was the Magistrate right 
in inferring hostility to Government as neces- 
sarlly implied in the desire for Independence ? 
If a^son who has reached adult age wants to set 
up an independent home for himseir, would that 
mean necessarily or even normally hostility to 
hts ^"parents? The British Government has 
always ' professed that it is training India to 
govern herself. Some of the British statesmen 
who founded tho Indian Empire even declared 
that their* aim was to prepare India to be 
independent in course of time, Neither 
Macaulay hof Munio would have agreed that the 
salvation of India depended Otr her remaining 
with Britain for all time* It is important that 
the point should 4>e authoritatively, settled,' 
whether it is sedillon to hold and dedaro that- 
Indian salvation must come tlitough independ- 
thOb The Indiin National Congress when 4^, 
passed the Independencfe Resolution was not 
considered guilty ‘ of sedition and even to4§y it 


has not been declared an Blegat body, The^ 

Pandit will not appeal against his r^nviction but 
we believe the Court of Calcutta may of 
its own motion take the matter oiT Bar 
Council can take die initiative as has been done 
in some cases* - >- 

X New Cftsles— While critics of the Hindu 
social system have been pointing to canto as 
the crowning proof of IntUa’s ^ unfitness for 
self-government and Indian reformers hava been 
labouring to restore it to its original form 
functional grouping, it is interesting to observe* - 
the formation of a new caste under our eyes* 

The Government of India have issued 
orders bearing on the conduct of Government 
servants, which wa publish in another columiip^ * 

One of them, as we understand it, makes it. 
obligatory on the part of a ’Government servant 
not oTiljij to prevent every member of his family 
(in a joint family, there may be a score or cnor^^ 
from taking part in any activity whiclv tends* 
directly or indirectly to be subversive of the ^ 
Government established by law* But it also lays 
upon him the duty of mforraing his superior 
officer he knows or even suspects that a member 
of his family is connected with or ’ interested in 
such movements. The possibilities suggestetl by 
this rule are vast and interesting and may even ' 
be amusing. We are, however, concerned for 
the moment with the sociological aspact of tho 
orders. If these orders add to the duties of 
Government servants, others are under eonsider-v 
ation to add to their privileges. The of 

Allahabad published a rnessage from its corres- 
pondent in New Delhi which we also publish. 

It is under consideration, we are told, to amend 

the civil law so as to protect officers who are In 

debt from having their salaries and allowances 

attached when they are enjoying a 'hard-earned 

holiday. The two sets of orders together — duties 

balanced by privileges — form a p^fect example . 

of the basic principle of caste, ' Old Manu lives 

again in New Delhi, , realpatidar.com 

Konial Pasha and Religlon—The nbay , 

ChtQuicU publUshei n very important ccjntihudca- 
tion from a correspondent on Wednesday, It 
related to the celebration of the Ramzan-ld 
this‘year in Turkey. The measiAe^‘ adopted by 
the Turkish Republic to westernise manners 
and to put down orthodox opposidoix created 
tht impressLoci that the new regime and its 
leaders were opposed to religion. This has no ■ 
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doiibt^ loHuenccd t 0 some extent the fiand^ul 
cf . ** ratkinalists” Sn this oountiy. The/ will ^ 
surprised -to learn that the Turkish Dictator 
accompanied" by his blf^h oEBciaTs attended Md 
pr^ers at ^e Juma Mosque at Angora and 
wlivered an address In which he exhorted his 
countrymen to stick to their religion and to love 
their country. Two explanations may be given 
of this apparently sudden re^wnttion of the 
impedance of reHgion to the Turkish nation. 
One is that the Jeadef of the Turkish Revolution 
felt obliged to keep religion in the background 
titiUl he had established his authority against 
the oppoBition of the orthodox priesthc^. The 
other is that^ as the -result of experience, he has 
come to realise that the Turkish nation can not 
be. completely consolidated without the consent of 
religion^ It is on their religious life, that nations 
repo^ wrote. Br^ce in his Holy Roman 
Kfnpbe^ Without reUgton the new nation which 
-the genius of Ketnal Pasha has created, will not 
easily' settle down to the new order. Ihe 
s«on4 explaDalion is , probably the right one. 
If sov it rejects fi^h credit on the Ghazrs 
patriotism and statesmanship. 

Tba Depressed Classes and Tempi/ Entrys— We 
.(lubiished last week an article on the Temple 
Entry Bill pointing put some of its defects and 
sUg£:cstin g .certain modlhcations relating mainly 
to the referendum. The writer showed dearly the 
disadvantages of attempting to carry out reforms 
with the consent of the conservative elements of 
society. If you . would have the question of 
admitting the ^untouchables into Hindu temples 
d^ided by vote it is but fair that the right to 
.vote be restricted to those who usually resort to 
temples* That the result of such a referendum 
will necessarily be against the admission does 
ogt affect the issue all hough it naturally rouses 
the ojp position of, the progressive sections. The 
dispute ’ over " the el^torates is really an 
attempt on- bo^h sides to secure a clear 
decision Ip its favour. The only way of 

effectively carrying 'out this reform is not to 
wait for the capproval of the orthodox but to 
decide* on the merits of the case . and place 
legislation on ike subject on this basis. Such 
a policy is possible, neither for a democracy nor 
for a bureauem^ which in social matters seeks 
dear cut majorities before acting. In view of this, 
there ia another alternative, to tackle the question 
indirectly. The intensive ag^tatiem in favour 
of temple-entry has tended to obscure the fact 
diat it is only one aspect oFthe question of the 
uplift of antoucbables. Owing to the stress laid 
hitherto pn its emotional side, public opinion has 
based its judgment of the progress of depressed 
class lefornv work on the number of temples 
opened to the lower casteSL . Inevitably the more 
^lid aebtevements in the educatIona1j^''sanitary 
and economic spheres are unnoticed and 
places such work has even b^n negle^d. 
Starte, Fackward Class Officer, In his interesting 
"Report for 1932-3, expresses the hope that 
recruitment io the Public Services of depressed 
dass^ men, will lead to a better socml 


status ani to the abolition of c&ste rcstrictioas^ 
in matters of wells, roads Axtd public instt-- 
^tions. It b not often, however, that 
improvement In the status of a few tndivi-' 
duaU brings about advantages to an entire 
commuDity, Now however that the question of 
templ&«nl}y has been raised same solution must 
be fbrmed for It. Orthodox Hindus have ex< 
pressed their opposition to temple entry but in 
doing so they have been careful to explain ^ that 
they are no less desirous of improving the lot 
of the depressed classes than the r^ormeis 
socially, and work along these lines should make 
greater headway than it la doing at present. 

The Second GeneraUon We have dealt with' 
the legal aspect of the conviction of IPandIt 
J awharlal Nehru in another note. It has a human* 
side as well The Chief Presidency Magistrate 
Mr. Slnha is a son of a great Indian nationalist^ 
the late Lord SInha. The Pandit Is the son of 
ano^er equally g^'eat leader, the late Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, The coincidence is rcmarkabld. 

This Is the aeaond gencraCIorL What wilt the. 
third be ? 

The Test Matchesr^Writingof the bo - called* 
test matches after they were played In Bombay, , 
we ventured to express our doubts about their’ 
serving the laudable purpose intended by their 
promoters. We are son^ to see that our doubts, 
have not proved altogether tincalled for. The 
reports and comments in the Presa show that ' 
the most that can be claiined is that the test '' 
matches have not materially affected the relations ' 
between Ihe Indian and British communities. 

This Is chiefly due to the fact that an Engliahman’’ 
who umpired In two of the matches has been - 
the foremost and severest critic of the methods of 
the English team, Mr. Frank Tanant has really 
saved the situation from taking a communal 
aspect. If other Englishmen in this country take 
an independent line tn matters of controversy, 
whatever politicians may say or do, there wllli [ 
be little chance of the race issue obtniding itself 
into Ind>BritIsh relations. ! 

Earthquake Relief:— We publish this week] 

Babu Rajendra Prasad's articio on the problem/ 
of administering relief to the earthquake victims, 4 
He warns the -public of the dangers qP 
indiscriminate charity^ and urges the necmlty^ 
of impressing on the people of the devastated f 
areas the fact that though the earthquake oiayi 
have left them destitute it has not made them I ; 
resourceless. Viewed in the light of his|^ 
cxhoftatj'on the help renderied by other provinces! ! 
is welcomed as a valuable supplement to thef 
eflbfts of the victims themselves. Baku RajSadml^p com 
Prasad appeals for the construction of a ^bettei ' 

Bihar on the ruins of the old. ^ Another vtate^ ' 
ment on the extent of the eiiRering inflicted ot ' 
on Nepal was given in a press iht^iew las| 

'Week, Generd. Shumahere Singh gave us thi 
reassuring news that Nepal bad not suffered tc 
the^tentRiat Bihar had from the earthquake 
Nepal has already assured of Indiar 

sympathy and we trust tfaat^lief wjU b| 
extended to that country, - 
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MOMBATt FEBRITARY 24, 2934, 
rss 

CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN INDIA- 

A Reutei^s telegram of the 15th reported that 
a meeting at the Lambeth Palace of the Com- 
mittees formed under the Presidency of Lord 
Halifax to appeal for Christian Colleges in India, 
decided to launch an appeal at a meeting at 
Manabn House on 1st March when the Lord 
Mayor will preside; The Archbishop of Can- 
terbuiy will be among the speakers. It is stated 
that the immediate need is the reconstruction 
and extension of six colleges; The Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, Mr- Baldwin, ^ir 
Samuel Hoare and the Viceroy are among the 
supporters of the appeal. The Archbishops' 
support calls for no remark- Lord Halifax 
(Lord Irwin) is an ex-vtceroy and the limitations 
attaching to the position no longer exist in his 
case. As members of the British Cabinetj 
he and Mr« Baldwin are bound by the principle 
of religious neutrality which is the basis of 
Pritish rule in this country- This’ is more 
particularly the case with Sir Samuel Hoare who, 
as Secretary of State for India^ is directly res* 
ponsible for upholding the underlying principles 
of British rule; and still more so in the case of the 
Viceroy who is the head of the administration 
and Hla Majesty rtpresentative in this country- 
We daresay these high oficials have satisfied 
themselves that by supporting this appeal th^ 
are not doing anything contrary to the principle 
of reUgious neutfality and they are most unlikely 
to change their cploion whatever may be urged 
to the .contrary- Nevectbeless it is our duty to 
point out that so long as the primary object of 
these institutions is to substitute Christianity for 
the ancient religious faiths of the country, 
support to them means support of their 
propaganda and not merely of their purely 
educational activities- 

obviate the possibility of misconception, we 
quote the following passage from the Report of the 
(^mmission on Christian Higher Education in 
India presided over by Dr- A- D- Lindsay, which 
was published three years ago and was the 
outcome of an extended enquiry into the 
working of . Christian Colleges In this 
country- have seen in considering the 

India of the present day,” the Commissioners 
observe- '‘that Hinduism and Islam are largely 
losing riieir hold over the mind of the ordinary 
student and are being replaced by an irrreligious 
materialism ; that there is little in either 
Hinduism or Islam which can resist the 
irreVigious influences of economic and psycholo- 
gical' determinism.” Then, again, "If the 
Scriptures are stiU regarded by all as the spear- 
head, there is no longer a well-bned handle, 
We have got to see whether we can 
remake a handle to the spearhead, and we have 
to see whether we can combat those 
influences in the Sj^tem which, so far from 


helpij^, make against the Ghriatian purpose^, 
of ^ the Colleges-” We do not know on what 
evidence other than the dLsInterestedly inte-' 
ested one of Christian Missionary Frofessors, 

Dr- Lindsay and his colleagues formed their 
opinion that Hinduism and Islam were largely 
losing their hold on the mind of the ordinary 
student in India- If this was true and so far 
as it is true, the Missions, having themselves^ 
been acljvely engaged in bringing about this 
result, should regard their worTc, includir^ 
educational work, as having succeeded; whereas 
the Commission was appointed to enqi^ why 
it has failed. It is altogether false to say that 
Hinduism and Islam have lost their hold on 
the. ordinary Indian student. On the contrary, 
the great religions of 1 ndia, reformed ' of their 
excrescences and enriched by nationalism; 
have a stronger hold today on the youth of 
India than at any previous time- The Missioi* 

Colleges themselves, paradorical as it is, have 
helped towards this result. Some of thei' 
greatest leaders of the revival movement in 
Indian religions, were educated in these 
colleges. Swamt Vivekananda and several of 
his fellow workers in Che Ramakrishna Mission^ 
were products of Mission Colleges, We suggest 
that if a hundred students of each of the three'' 
religions be taken at random, there will not be - 
a greater proportion of materialists amongst 
Hindu and Muslim students than amon^ 
Christians; perhaps, less. 

Further, it may interest Dr- Lindsay to know 
that higher education In Bombay Presidency has.^ 
for the best part of 60 or 70 years beeri 
controlled by Oxford graduates. One of the mos^^ 
eminent of them whose name is still rememberedr 
with affection, declared publicly that Western^ 
civilisatian . had escaped the control of Chris^ 
tiani^- We put it with all respect to the Master 
of Balliol College that if he really wants to save 
Indian students from materialtsm, he woul(| 
do well to begin nearer home- India in order 
to save herself from Western materialism is^ 
carrying oa a painful struggle against the 
powerful forces which are arrayed on its side. 

The assumptions of the Lindsay Commission’s. 

Report are not in accord with the views of an 
increasing number of religious leaders of 
thought in Europe and America. What they 
desiderate is .co-operative actioti on an equ^ 
footing of all great religions to stem the tide^- 
of materialism which threatens to overwhelrm 
all religions- The World Fdlowship of Faiths 
recently held at Chicago was intended to 
give e^ect to this desire- The Hocking Commis- idar.com 
sion which followed Dr. Lindsay’s Commission^ 
and in fact adopted the title of its Report^ 
*'Reihiiikng Missions/ from the latteris Report, 
urged such coUaboratioa between religions, 
which, of course, is entirely opposed to the; 
spearhead or sword point policy- We are fully 
cousdous of the great services rendered in the pa^ 
by Mission Colleges to India- But this was iia 
spite of thek avowed object of prosetytisii^- Noc 
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^lould It be forgeUea that two-UuAls of the 
expenditure on these coH^pea come fiom 
fees paid by Hindus and Musliins, and from 
Gcrvtmweat grants^ and that only a niimite 
fractiod of the students attending them are 
Chris tiana 

INDIAN MUSLIMS AND SOCIAL 
REFORM. 

The papers this week reported the suicide of a 
MusUm girl in Bombay* Her marriage was to 
have taken place a month hence. Suicide is rare 
among Muslims. Suicide by burning herself to 
death after drenching herself with keroslneoH^ is 
an even more marked departure from Muslicn 
ideolo^. Such suicides among Hindu girls 
have frequently occurred, generally owing to the 
incidence of rigid marriage customs on minds 
sensitised by social and letigious propaganda 
for three generations. This is perhaps the first 
case of a MusUm girl adopting method. The 
contagion is evidently spreading. Communalisi 
politicians may flatter themselves with the belief 
that there is a gulf between Muslims and Hin- 
dus and that the two communities have funda* 
mental difienences in sodal lif& The Age of 
Consent Report pricked this bubble. It Ghowed 
^that in the important matter of early marriage^ 
Muslims were only some distance tehind ihelr 
Hindu compatriots^ It la well known to those 
whose minds are not obsessed by political 
exigencies that the life of the general population 
is moulded oh much the same lines socially and 
economically irrespective of reUgious beliefs, and 
that even as regards religious belief a there is a 
good deal of overlapping. It can not ^ other- 
wise with communities which for centuries have 
dwelt side by side and have been subject to the 
same physical and political conditions. So long 
as public life remained a monopoly of the male 
seX', itwaspo^ible to keep this fundamental 
unity out of sight. But with the growth cjf the 
women's movement in strength and influence the 
purdah has been iirevocably lifted. Women are 
the only realists in the true sense, as they are 
closest to life. The Women's Movement lu India 
has steadfastly refused to recognise commun^ 
catchwords for the simple reason that they have 
no relation to reality as women feel it every day 
and hour of their lives. Some Muslim leaders 
made a great fuss about the Sards Act as being 
opposed to l^am. But a thousand Muslim 
women of the best families in the laud sent a 
icpresentatlon to Government expressing their 
uooompromtsing oppositlod to the attempts to 
get the law modifi^ so as to exclude Muslims 
from its operation; and the opposition to the Act 
^llapsed at one^ The Buid^ of the Muslim 
girl has a significance which the leaders of aU 
communities wUl do well to recognise betimes. 
The social Ideals of India are the concern ixit 
of one community but of alL Muslims ao far 
have held aloof from the nodal reform movement 
with a few exceptions^ They can not ih> go any 
loEigcr* Communal electorates have .abscdulely 


no eH^ect ms barriers to the Enterpenetrarion of 
Bodal forces, lo Turkey and dsewbere, Islam 
has by itself not been able to maintain its ground 
a^nst disruptive outside influences. In lndla« 
with the g^t conservative force of Hinduism 
to sustain it, Islam shauld be abk to mike jtm 
dlsdncLive GontribuUon to world culture. 


WASTEFUL COMMUNAUSM, 

Some one may usefully undertake an 
enquiry Into the economic wastage involved 
in the craze to ^ eommunaliae everything. 

The Jit/ormer has more than once declared 
that it does not agree with those who 
would destroy communallsm root and branch* 

There are spheres in whidi the communal 
approach Is the best and most convenient* 

These as a rule are the ones In which the 
special relidous doctrines and dogmai of a 
community largely enter. In all other spheres 
it is both economical and advanUgeoui to 
thick and act non -communally * The G^emor 
of Bombay gave wholesoms advice to the 
Muslims of the Konkati whOp havii^ 
collected a large sum of money, wished to 
start a High School with It for children of 
their commum^. Lord Brabourne polnl^ outT 
to them that there was already seven High 
Schools In the Konkan open to all communitiei 
including Muslims and that far more could ba 
done by utlUslng the money they have to buifd 
one or two hostels for pupils of their community^ 
in which Special arrangemeaia could be made 
for giving religious and other instruction suited 
to their requirements. A generous MusBin 
donor gave a large sum of money some 
ears ago and stipulated that it should 
e spent on creating and conducting a Muslim 
College. After much delay th« Islamk College 
at Andheri was staited. It would ba interest- 
ing to enquire how many of the students 
attending it are Muslims and what proporfion 
they bear to the total number on the rolls. If 
non- Muslim students are exduded».tbe Jbllega 
will be practically deserted, we are told. Not 
only is the num^r of MusUtn students too BmeU 
to fill a separate College but the brightest of 
them prefer to join the other Collies where 
they can have -the stimulus of intellectual 
companionship with the best of other commu'^ 
nities, Muslim boys are the equals of boys of 
other conununitics in evc^ respect Tlie abl^ 
of them feel greatly handicapp^ by the badgei 
of inferiority fastened on them by their eldera 
who rely on ooii^unalism to maintain them- 
selves lit the positions to which they liav# 
climbed on It as on a ladder. The new generatloit*^^'"-^^'^ 
when it conies ^ of age will repudiate wltlf 
contumely the policy to which their fatheti clin^ 
with pathetic pertinactly. It is for this among 
other reasons that we 'deprecate making the 
abolition of communal electorates the loiia planlf 
of any political platform* This only gives the 
artificial vitality which dire<^ oppoaitioti almooi 
invariably imparts to fixed ideay . 
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PRJNCiFLES OF BIH AR RECONSTRUCTION. ; 
^ ^ (Bv Rajendra PrasadJ ! 

« isjuH a monih tiinoc the great carthqualce of 
15lh January, 1934 violently flhcxik to their depths I 
the foundaCtOfi'fl not only of our boufCi^ which toppled 
down pellfncir, but a\AO of the whole economic 
•tf ucture of our social organisation, which is bound to 
have far-reaching consequences, U h not unnatural 
or auf prising that the blow stunned us and paralysed 
our nervu for the time being. Now that wears , 
gradually recoverirg our bafance and becoming able 
to understand, in their right proportions, the Innu-^ 
merable effreta of ihi* great cataclysm, it is time 1 
to consider how best we can help recxjnscruoriDn of 
our demolished houses and, no less of the disturbed = 
and detracted economic and social bfe of Bihar. If 
we have clartCy of vision and strength of will, we may \ 
turn even this givat cabmicy Ineo a blessing. We ► 
have in a rough sort of way realised the immensity j 
and complex nature of Che problem of reoon'^tfuctEOn | 
We should now apply our minds to the principles | 
which, should underlie any plan of reconstruction and ! 
which should guidis the agency engaged In it. | 

We shall be making ihe greate^E blunder of our ' 
lives if we imagine that it is enough to give doles 
to sufferers to enable them to keep body and soul 
togaiher and to re- erect tneir huts and hovels^ The 
best cbariiv is that which inspires and enables the 
receiver to do without it. Our efforts should there- 
fore, be to evoke and energise those instincts of 
selbhrlp. St^lf^confidence and self respect which may 
b.' paralysed for the time bsing but which are 
always capible of revival with proper treatment: 
and we stiould avoid like poj sen every thing which 
haa the least tendency of making people Ld that 
they arc helpless anef resourcclcsj, Jn India and 
pariiculiirly, in the deva tated tract!] there is such an 
abundance of population and consequently, of 
available human energy that It should not prove an 
imi^sdlble task to reoansrruct Bihar on foundations 
which may prove safer and sounder than tho^o which 
have cra^ihed^ Only we should not lose sight of 
fundameritals. Our people are not resourcekss in 
the face of a great calamity, as experience even of 
this disaster amply proves. Particularly, our village 
folk are energetic, enterprising and resourceful and, 
if we can only show th?Ri the way, I am conSdent 
that they wilt respond with em^rey and vigour. If 
on the Other hi^nX we committed tlie unp udonable 
blunder of lulling them to sleep wiih opiate doses 
of mdiscriminacc charity, we snail be choking in them 
the noble springs cl aoiloaas even our wells nave bseo 
choked witii sand, We have to recreate setf- 
conhdence where dismal de^ip dr weighs them down. 
We h-BVe to rekindle the fire of enthusiasm 
where chill despondenoy f^ses the genial cur- 
rents of the soul Our Furana<] tell us the atury | 
of • Rishl KucnbhEq who put the whole ocean 
into the hollow of his hand and drank it op in 
one draught, of Vl^hwamiira whose ambilijn, In which 
he suecueded was no less than to create a new 
earth and a new heaven. Our reople have In'*! 
their hou^jes and their lands, their savings and 
their goods. But most of tbosi chat survived have 
not lost their arms and their feet, their brains 
and their moral fibre. They need to use them 
now as never before and. If onoe ibis is realised, 
the problem of reconstruction, vast and stupendous 
as tc Is, becomes eaay of solution. 

Wo shall thus to helping them best by not 
giving them doles of charity which are apt to 
make them ease-loving, reliant and dependent on 
otheraand lacking in grit and determinaiion. For 
example; It is no use feeding people, who are 
able-bodied and aj>p4ble of labour, without 
taking work from them. It is no use creeling 


houses for those who are able to rebuild, them 
with assistance, guidance and advice. It is equally / 
useless to try to reclaim the devastated land of 
those who are unwilling to toil for it. Nor is it any 
use attempting to help those who sit with folded 
hands, ready to grab what others will have, 
created with the sweat of their brow. Our principle 
should, therefore, be to help those who are wilhng 
to stand on their own feet and not those whose 
legs can carry them only as far as a relief camp 
and whose hands can reach only as far as th© 
man thar doles out relief. Red iced to concrete, 
terms, it means that doles of food and clothing, 
should bo refused to ait except those wbo^ on 
account of age, sickness or other physical dlsabilityv 
are helpless; that every one should be expected to 
labour in the work of reconstruction and to labour 
harder than before, inasmuch as the damaged 
done by Nature has to be repaired by man^ 
that the Vast human energy, that lies unuti- 
lised and JS wasted for want of work, should bt 
utilised to its fullest capacity for the reproduction 
of wealth which has been destroyed j and no quarter 
shou d be given to sloth and slip-shod easy-going'- 
habits. It further means that the people in t:^wns, 
no less than Chose in villages, should not be pstmltted 
to expect that relief orgmisatfona will dear their 
debrisi for them, unless they were prepared to take 
a basket and a shovel in their own hands; rebuild 
their houses for them, unless they were willing to 
coiUrihutc what they have and, above all, Eneir 
labour to their tebuilding, Relitf Societies cannot 
afford CO become Oharmashala building societies, 

They may give them building materials at reducedfj 
rates, where necessary, or advance them funds on 
promise of repayment as debts of honour. They may 
even build houses for those who have lost chem^ but 
the ocoupints should be expected to earn the right- 
to occupy them by their labour, simllarlv. t icy may 
help the more well-to-do with cngtueerins advice 
and loans to rebuild th^ir houses. Tlicse sm^l 
traders, merch in ts and artisans, who have lost their 
smad capitals or tools, may be helped with the where^ 

Withal to restart life, but should be expected Co 
render social service in reiurn. In the country-side 
where the land is expensively damaged, the^ 
cultivator should be helped with scientifio advice 
as CO the way of reolaiming it and where reclamation 
is found to be beyond the phyabii and moral 
resources of an individual or family, groups should 
be formed to poul their resources, w a mrc has re- 
duced what was but yesLerday the most fertile part 
of ihis province to the condii bn of a sandy desert,. 

Those who will labour to reclaim It will create new 
wealth and those who will not will naturally lose the 
right even to ttie sand heaps. ' 

To carry out this recon ■struct ion requires detailed 
and well thought out plan and a well-organised and 
capable agency. 

As regards planning, we must make sure that the 
wreckt^d towns are not going to be a repJioa of whar 
they were before, but that they are going to have wider' 
roids, neater and more Ventilated houses and heahhler 
surroundings, that they are not going to perpetuate 
time-old segregation of the socali^ lower castes.iHor com 
or recreate the slum condubns of Che socatled ad- 
vanced towns of modern days — in ether words, they 
are going to be rebuilt so as to ensure the physical,, 
social, and moral health of the comtnunity, 

SicFiilarly, in the countr>-side the problems of re* 
clamation of land and rehabiliiation ot the cultivators^ 
have to be investigated and a line of action clearly 
chalked out. Can the land to rendered fit for cuit^ 
vation by ordinary ploughing, deep ploughing ijr 
poysical removal and disposal of the sind f Can the ‘ 
sand yield to some chemico Enecbanioal treatment F' 
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cioi tbs Hinulkjfaii ttrewn* «0 be mined tint ha^ 
nenedutoifri^etetheevidftriQt or yield the iwAar 
«fier|ty to levtuliM tbe humnilng liteof thepleiiii 
b elw e^ the HtmalAyas intd the GugeeF WhftC 
<vope can be groem with otf iritboue the help of «u^ ' 
cocTCT? Ifnoeti iftip(Miible, cut we have other mi|M | 
whk^ can be gnmi on the eandr lacidF There 
era certain crops whkb w^va to oteed the eand 
with Che earth end what U sandy fenile* 

Can they be used heraP If so wbat are they end 
bow end wherefroni can eceds be got? Will £rtiit 
^Itura prOBp^ Mclone and Kharbaias era 
ordinarity grown in sandy lands end Diarae. Where 
can they do toldi if ^wn ia large qaantities? 
Whet about ground-nuup Earth has attertd» but 
not the aun or the Kaaon. We majr eepect ralnt 
end also SendsL What era the thac prosper 
in these condittonsP Urge tracts era ander 

wetet: Can they be utilbtd tor fish cukurep Can 
they be utilised hw culture of plants like 
Ciauri we hope to grow paddy in themP If the land 
hi^ become unoultivablE, can it be made to grow 
timber and oonverced into foE^tP If SO^ wbat trees 
ere likely to prosper thereP 

When the productivity of the land has suddenly 
disappeared or is greatly reduecdj It cannot support 
the ieemin|r population it has been so long sup^ 
porting. Subsidiary occupation and industnes must 
be found for the people, Wbat are the cottage 
industries wbibhean be easily uitroducedP Spinoirtg 
and weaving are old, wcll^ublished industries in 
these parts. They may be cncoyra^« Bee culture 
ffnay succeed. Wh^it else that wUt suit the temper 
and the culture of the people? 

Iff unfortunately, the land la found to be irrectalm^ 
able after inveatigation by ejcpertaii among whom 
must be counted the agricuEtmiits tbeimetife% then 
the difficult problem oF emigrallon will arisen We 
have plenty of uncultivated land in Aasaam and 
Burma on the East^ Sind in the West and Central 
provinces in the South^ We may go further 
aiidd and find such land in foreign countries, if 
t^t is necessary vtid possible. 

Another problem that we have to tackle is what 
ta all this to cost P What is going to be the cost 
of rehabilitation of towns and the countryside respre* 
tively under each head F What U the i^ency which 
wUt be necessary to pLan and organise reconstruction, 
likely to cost p Where is it to be found or got from P 
Next, how Is all this to be financed ? Are grants 
from the Government of India forthcoming P If 
to what cKCent P Are loans going to be raised ? 
If sev of wbat amount ? What is the rate of intavst 
payable to the lender? Are they ^ng to be 
advanced with or without interest? If the latter at 
what rate? What about the amounts which will 
requira to be writteii off p Will the losses accruing 
on account of the inability of one person to repay 
be recouped by lealbing higher ratee of intercats 
fiom others who are able to pay» A^n, are loans 

safe economic proposition in such circumstanoes. 
Will they not burden and clog the economic 
wheel of the whole proviooe P Are ai^ other 
devices, Jitm land mortgage hanks practicable ? 
What port con cooperative societies play in rebuild- 
ing P 

1 have indicated some of the probteras which have 
to be tookfed in any a^heme of reconstruction, taking 
a long view c£ things and not content with mere 
tinker ing. They are difficult eimugh, huC we cannot 
afford to he deterred by tbem. They require 
engineering akill end agriculEurol knowledge^ They 
require appreciatioia practical economicsi, os 
distinguished from mere book knowledge. They 
raquiru a thiough knowledge of the -atrei^h and 
weakness Iq the cduiracter ood caltura eff our peopkw 


Abora all , thira require « long visicM and a detect 
mined will and a band of taoHlicing and devoted 
workers, E the country— an(jk portlouUdyi, thb 
Pirovinoe — con produce thes^ the great cwmlty 
will prove a blessing Ee disguise. Let ui not delude 
ourselves that we ora going to complete this work 
of reconstruction in wetka or months or ea ■ maitcf 
of Idsura-hour employment. It is vast and oompllomU 
ed enough to tax alt the energy, cnthuslaim and 
concentration. We c^n command and exhauiC ell 
the funds that the generuui hKincts of our oounti^- 
tnen and roralgncrs oon fumiah, 

PANDIT lAWAHARLAL NEHRU'S 
BIHAR VISIT, 

Pandit Jawmharta! Nehru, who had gone tO Bihar 
at the truest of the All^abad Earthquake Relicl 
Committee was uiuble to write hii report of the 
condition# in the carthquake-atrkketi areas and oa 
the relief oKrationi tbere^ for tubmis^lon to the local 
comiuittee be fore his arrest. It le learnt, wrltce iha 
LeadtTf that on hts arrest he left word with the 
secretary of the eommictee that, if permitted, be would 
send hi# report to Sir I'c} Bahadur Sapru. the 
preaideniof the fiihor Relief Committee^ AJtahabad^ 
fioai jail. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena who had aocampanled Pandit 

J awaharlal Uehru to Bihar and had stayed behind sc 
longhyrlo help In the orgoni^tion of the work 
of the removal ot dcbrtSf Started by Pandit Jawaharlol 
Nehru, arrived at Allahabad recently. He hoped I hoi 
the debris would be completely removed in leas than 
a forCnighC os the work itarted by the Pandit was in 
full swing. He gave the following statement to the 
press. 

q was not prepared for the siren of Pandit 
Jawahirlal Nehru, coming as it did immediately after 
his return from the earth quake-stricken areas and 
before he had even the tints to write and subnut his 
report to the ALlahahad Earthquake Relief Committre 
at the instance of which he bad undertaken the tour. 
I had accompanied him during this tour and 1 know 
what great impetus tbs relief work has reoeived by 
his dynamic presence. He was so much moved by 
the harrowing distress and suffering of the people 
thiC he hod promised to go back to Bihar again and 
I to stay for someerme ipeclaltv in Monghyr town end 
, Muzaffarpnr diitrict. He had s Very strenuous lime 
i of it, With a view to having first hand knowted^ 
of the abnormal oondiiione created by the earthquake 
in North Bihar and to study the requirement# 
of the lituation he had to ko things for himself, not 
by flying in the, air hut by mixing wUh the 
He bad to travel hundreds of miles daily by raih 
motor, boat arid sometimes even on foot ; taking very 
little rest in the fiighc^and ofien foregoing his mesteJ 
in the day. He tpok exbauiiive noces and scores! 
of photoe^phs of the ruins and the other offiioud : 
areas. He held oomultaiiorts with the retlcf worker* 
and bcaJ men* Ascertained their difficuliles ind gave 
suggestions for future work. He a!io addressed, 
meetings at several places and exhorted the people 
to shake off thetr present Inertia and to he inora sei^ 
reliant and octivcL Instead of complaining snw 
wailing for help from others be wanted them lo gin* 
up their lojus and to begin the work of raconvtfuctiDf|A 
in right carne#^ to organise tbemseivea into bands ofi 
volurvury workers and to march with pick-axes oiMl 
shovel# in hand horn house to house village 
village until every well hod been cleared and t! 
diUi^dated huts ol oil tbose who could cot afford 
rebuild thetnselve# were made habixabkv It isne 
less to say tJiat Paadicjl's tour has infused a oe 
spirit among the people and worker* alilm, AJtbottf 1 

mticli has already appeared to the pr^s 

t^ devostotkii ood havoc caiwed by the 
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stilt PanclTtjra repoit^ with bis power of keen cbtervi- 
tion and facile expiea^icn, ii e:tpecled to be a 
illufnrnating document* His suggeatiotu regarding 
future work will be of great value for the guidance of 
relief operationa*’* 

EAST AND WEST** 

(By Barthold Iaufer*) 

East and West have an entirely different attitude 
toward religion* All Asiatic naCiems, excepting those 
that profess Islami, look upon religion as a means 
of salvation, as a road posiibly leading to salvafion— 
In opposition to the religions of Semitic ancestry, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islani, each of which claims 
to possses the foad, the only poaaible, truthful, 
infaUiblCi permanent, and unchangeable road to 
s^vation* It is at the surface mer^^ the diBetence 
between the definite and tho indefinite article, but 
this difference Is profound, vast and far-reaching, and 
has shaped the trends of history in the East and 
West in almost eppoaite directions. The exclusive 
^mftic attitude toward religion naturally made for 
intolerance and persecution', the indusive, broad- 
minded Far-Eastem attitude resulted in liberality, 
moderation, and tolerance. The Chinese In particular 
have been the moat tolerant people in mattere nf 
religion, and have willingly listened to and extended 
hospitality to all religions that kuocked at their door. 
No Chinaman has ever launched a campaimi for 
religloui persecution or would ever go to war ior the 
triumph of a religious dogma, nor does he long to 
die for the glory of his country* 

He desires to live for it to the greater gloiy of hia 
anceitori* 

China has always had plenty of religion and reli- 
gions, but religions only; never however, an organ- 
ized Church or a hierarchy or priesthood that would 
have meddled with state affairs or interfered with 
social customs* cr the freedom of the indlviduah 
One of the wisest institutions of China is that mar- 
riage has always been strictly a matter of civil law, 
the exclusive busineas of tho family without 
interference on the part of a prjeathood* This is 
the -more remarkable when we consider that in all 
European countries civil marriage is an achievement 
of recent dale and that our anceitors were compelled 
to string le for centuries until the separation of the 
State from the Church was brought about and the 
ghurch wai assigned to its proper place. 

Among us, an individual is definitely labelled 
like a wjnebottle, in his peregrination from the 
cradle to the coffin. We consist of a birth 
certificate^ a baptismal certifioate^ a vaocinaticn 
certificate; possibly a marriage ceitificate, and 
infallibly a death certificate, or, os a cynic once 
expressed it, when we are bom they pour water on us, 
when we marry, they throw rice on us, and when we 
are' burled, they throw dirt on ua^ Moreover* we 
■re de finitely labelled in matters of religion; we 
profess ■ religion officially and publicly, we may 
be assooiated with a certain denomination and bo 
re^stered by a church to wbbh we belong for a 
lifetime. Nothing Uke that exists Jn the East, 
The question so frequently addressed to a Chinaman 
as to whether he is a Confuoianist, Buddhist, or 
Tioist Is Ircelevani; for; as a matter of ^ot, he is 
nothing of the kind or may be everything of the 
kind* NO one in the East makes a shying of 
religion or professes It mrHet Qr^ as we do^ and 
no one Is attached to a ohuroh, for Che simple 
reason that there is no such institution as a church 
In our sense cf the weed* The temples of China, 
Tipan, Tibet, and Mongolia ar« essentially for the 
benefit of the monkhood whk^ resides b them. 


* Ttwa. «B. atUal* In Optu C<Mrt- 


Thc layman may visit a jemplc for the purpose 
of seeking the advice of a -priest or consulting Che 
deity by resorting to some means of divination* and 
be may vieic a Buddhist or a Taoist temple on the 
same day* but there, is no communi^ service* 
Q^tributiom to the maintenance of religious, 
buildings and the clergy are frequently madc^ but 
there is no obligation or coercloc^ and any service 
is voluntary. The main concern of a Chinese 
is to obtain long life in this life and salvation 
in the other life. To him religion is a vehiote 
carrying him Into a better lana of bliss, and he 
welcomes any religion that bolds out any promb^ 
of salvation and offers the best guaranties. He has 
never been willing to believe exclusively In - one 
infallible religion that alone might be capable 
of bringing this result about. Whatever we may 
think about this attitude toward religion we are 
compelled to admit that It has made for tolerance 
toward all religions and for a large measure of per- 
sonal leligious liberty. One of the most curious 
features of thb development then is that the East 
with its non-ego, anti-Individualfstic tendency has 
ended with granting greater personal liberty to the 
fjidividual, while tbe West with or despite its theory 
of Che pursuance of individual happiness has finally 
succeeded In fettering the individual and lestrioting 
his movements to a minimum. 

In studying other nations outside our own culture 
sphere and especially oriental nations we awaken to 
know ourselves and to see our own limitations. We 
have a great deal to learn from India and the nations 
of the Far East, We have frequently reproached the 
Chinese for their lack of patriotism and nacconal spirit 
and have (hereby merely displayed poor judgment 
and sheer ignorance of the historical fetors involved* 

The ancient Greeks were not nationalists, but merely 
aimed at being civilised* True they were swallowed 
by the Roman politic ally, but their superior civiliza- 
tion conquered the Romans and the entire Roman 
Empire^ Like the ancient Greeks, the Chinese people 
were never united by the principle of nationalism, but 
solely by the consciousness of a common bond of a 
great civilization . In a similar manner the Germat>s 
of the eighteenth oentury were r>ot nationalists i 
Goethe and Schiller, Lessing, Herder, and Kant were 
cosmopolitans whose home was the world. Ckrman 
nationalism dates from 1S71 with the foundation O^ 
the German empire. Nationalism will always run to 
extremes, and that extreme supernationalism such 
as prevails at present is no blessing we have seen 
from the days of the World War and see more and 
more ^om day to day. The present Chinese govern- 
tneni in accordance with tbe teachings of Sun 
Yat-sen, moulcates atid fosters the spirit of national- 
ism. which is alien to their people and never 
formed part of their traditional background. Un- 
fbrtunatety they are compelled to adopt It from our 
^'civilization,'* together with mliiUrism, bombing 
planes, and other instruments of warfare. In soma 
quarters this may be hailed as ^^progteSS*'' We are 
confident that this will merely be a transitory stage 
evolving into a fin^ and bigger era of true culture 
in the near future. 

GovopnmontSePVB.iitsaEicl thelFCpedi* ir.COm 
£ 0 PS>— It is utiderstDod that the Government of India 
propo» to introduDe lu the eurreat sessioQ of the 
LegisUture a bill to emend seo. fiO of tte Civil Ptocedire 
C^e iu reUtlon to attachment of leave allowances of 
'GoverDment serrauts. What steps are pmpasad to 
prevent creditocs from securing lQcig4erm atttchjnent 
of saLaries oT Govarmneut employee are not known but 
this aspect of the mattef has also been engaging the 
1 attentioii of the OoveromeDt of India and a final decision 
1 to restrict the tights of creditors \n such cases might 
I be reached ywy portly. 
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THB ASH BAU AT. PONDIChERRT. | 

la onler ta nmom munf mlaiiiidefsUMlln^ 
wl^ch seecii to 1 iav« npnra up about bis Aabraai la 
BandicbcfTf, brl Aaiobtcido has issued a sUtameut to 
cxplatutloo of bis ideaL 

An Ashram means the house or houses of m Teiohcr 
cr Master of spaltual phil<»ophT ia which be xeceives 
aod lodges those who come to him for the teaching 
and praoticev An Ashram Is not sa assooiatioa or a 
religious body or a monastery — It is only what has 
indicate abov'e and nothing more. 

The Ashram in Pcmdlcbcrry came into being tn this 
way. SrjAurobtndo at first lived fa Pondicberiy 
wiu s lew Inmatei iu his hosier afterwards a 
motre joined hiciw Later on sfter tbe Mother joined 
him, in 19 £0, the number began so muoh to incieaso 
that it was thought accessary la make an arrange- 
ment for lodging those who came and houses werw 
l^ught sad rented according to need for the purpose* 
Arrangemi^ts had also to w made for the msinten-^ 
anoC) repair, re-building of houses, for cha service of 
food sad for decent living and hygiene. 

The Ashram is not an assooiatloni there it no 
oonstilut^ btKjy, no ofifoials, no common property- 
owned by an association, no governing oounoil or 
committee^ no activity undertaken of s public 
charsetef. 

The Ashram Is not a politlcaJ Inatitution) all 
assooiition with political activitlei Is renounced by 
those whn live here, AU propaganda, religioui, 
political or social, has to be eschew^ by the inmates, 
The Ashram is not a religious association. Those 
who are here come from alJ religions and some are 
of no religion. There is no creed or set of dogmas^ 
no governing religious bodyi there aco only the 
teachings of Aurobindoanu certain psychological 
practices of concentration and meditation, etc^ for 
the enlarging cf ibe consciousness rece^ivLey, to 
the Truth, Mastery over the desires^ the discovery 
of the Divine Self and coasdousness concealed within 
each human belng,ahigherevolution of ibe natuie, 

; The teaching of Sii Aurobindo starts from that 
of the ancient aoges cf India that behind the 
appearances of the uuiveiwe^ there is the Reality 
eta Being and Conscbiisness, a Self of all things 
one and eternal. All beings are united in that 
One Self and Sprit but di^ded by a emsin 
oepaiativity of coc^ciousness, an igooranoe of their 
True Self and Reality in the mind^ life and body. 
U is possible by a oertain psychotogical disojpibe 
to fecnove this veil of separative cofisciousnegs and 
1>econie aware cf the True Self, the Divinity within vs 
and all 

Sri Aurobindo’s teaching states that this One 
Being and Consciouaness U Involved here in 
Matter* Evolutidn is the method by which it 
liberate itsslfi consciousness appears In what 
seems to be moonscient, and once having appeared 
is self-impelled to grow higher and higlUr and at 
the same time to cnlar^ and develojp towards a 
greater end greater pet^Uofi,, Life is the first 
Btepof this release of ocmsciousnessi mind is tbe 
seoQod; but the evolation does not with mind, 
U aw^ts a release into sofflethiug greater, a conscious- 
nest which is spiritual and supramentaL 'fhe 
next step of the evolufion must be towards the 
development of Supenniad and Spirit as the domi- 
nant power in the conscious be^g. For only then 
vnllthe iissrolved Divinity In things lekase itself 
etitirdy and it become possible foe life to manlfeit 
perfection. 

But whEc ^ former steps m ovoldtioa were talmii 
by Nature withoot a oongcioiis sriD tn tho plant and 


animaJ In man Nature becomes mUe to evolve 
byaoonscioui will In tho Initniiticnt, It to not' 
however by the mental will In man that this oati be 
wholly doae, for the mind goes only to a ocrUJU point 
and after thid can only move in a drde, A ooovet^ 
■ton has to be made, a turning of the eonsolouinest by 
which mind has to change in to the hi^er prlncipler 
This method is to be found throu^ tbe anckiit 
psychologfoal discipline and praolbe of Yoga. In the 
past it hi! been attempted by a drawing away frcm 
the world and a disappearance Into the height Of the 
Self or Spirit. Sir Aurobindo teaches that a d«oent 
of the higher principle it posiible wbicli will not 
merely release the Spiritual 5w out of tbe world, but 
rdeaae it In the world, replace the mind's Ignorance 
or its very limited knowledge bjp a ■upnmen^ trulh* 
oonsdousneas whbh will be a auBicient lestrutEwnt of 
tbe inner Self and make It possible for the human 
being to find hbnseLf dynamic^l^ as well as inwardly 
and grow out of hIs Still ammal humanity Into a 
diviner race. The psyobofogical di?dpline of Yoga 
can be used to that end by opening elJ the parts of 
the being to a conversion or transfer rest ion through 
the descent and working of the higher still oonoeated 
supramental principle. 

This however cannot be done at once or in a short 
time or by any rapid or miraculous Irani format ion* 
Many steps have to be taken by the seeker before the 
iupramenUl descent Is possible, Man lives mostly 
In his surface mind, life and body but there it an 
inner being wiihin him with greats posalbiltties to 
which he has to awake— for It is only a very reib 
lioted infiuence from it that he reocivei now and that 
pushes him to a consunt pursuit of a greater beauty, 
harmony, power and know ledge* The first process of 
Yoga it therefore to open the ranges of this inner being 
anoto live from there outward, governing his outward 
life, by an inner light and force. In doing so^ he dfs- 
covers tn himself ms true soul whbh Is not this outer 
mixture of mental. Vital and phyaioal elements but 
something of the Reality behind them, a ^ark from 
the Orm Divine Fire* He has to learn to live In his 
soul and purify and orientate by Its drive towards 
the Truth the rest of the nature^ There can follow 
afterwatde an opening upward and descent of a higher 
|H-inoiplo of the Being* But even theit it is not at 
once the full Rupramental Lf|fht and ForoCh For 
there are several ran^ of consciousncfi between the 
ordinary human mind and the supramentaJ Trut^ 
oonaciousnessj These Intervening ranges have to 
be opened up and their power brought down Into the 
mlna, life and body. Only afterwards can the foil 
power of tbe Truth-consofoiurteis work In the nature; 
The procesi of this eelf-disolpljue or sadhani is there- 
fore long and dififoul^ but even a little of It fa Mbf 
much gained because jc makes tbe idtlmato release' 
and perfection more pcsaibla 
There are many things belonging to older eystons 
that are necessary on the way— an opening of the 
mmd to a greater widettesi and to tne aeflse cf tbe 
Self and fbe Infinite, and emcf genco Into whaf has 
been called the cosmic cciuoiousness^ tnastery over 
tha desires and passions; an outward asceticlifii li 
not essential, but tbe conquest of desire and attach- 
ment a^ a control over the body audits need% 
gvo^s and Instincts is rndispeniablia ll^e ts a 
combination of tbe prisasiplei of the old syttem^ 
tbe way of knowledge through tbe mlod's ducern- 
meat between Reality and the appearance, the bearito 
way of devotion, love and surrender and the way of 
worn iurnkig the will away froai inotivee and bcU^ 
interest to the Truth and the servloe of a greater 
Reality than the egev For the whole being has to 
named so that It cad respood and be tnuuformed 
when it to possible for that greater Lij^ aol Ffjrce 

to week in tbe nature; 
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Tfi tbifl diiciplirie, the inspiration of the Master f 
in the dilUcult stages his control and hU prince 
arc indispensable-- fof it would be jmposaible oCher- 
'Wjse to go through It without much stumbling and 
■error which would prevent all chance of Buccesa 
The Master Js one who baa risen to a higher 
oofisciouftficiS and bebg and he b often regardedr as 
its manlfeatation or reprcsenutive. He not only 
helps by hla teaching and atifl more by his influence 
and example but by a power to communicate bb own 
'experience to others* 

TREATMENT OP MINORITIES 

IN RUSSIA* 

( Bv Sa^adhar Sin ha.) 

National unity at the expense of the minorities 
lias b^n attempted agaiif and again* It was tried 
In Ireland^ it has been tried in the case of the 
Jews in all Western countries; it is being tried in 
Germany at this very moment* but^ in the long 
run, wherever the minority group is suiUciently 
large and exists in intimate spatial relation, it has 
succeeded In keeping itself distinct, ready to leap 
Into resistance at t^ slightest provocation* It is 
nationalism tn miniature. Like nationalisirK the 
'problem of minoricieB cannot be solved by simply 
ignoring it. The problem needs more radical Bolutioa 

A novel, and by far the boldest, solution of 
'this delicate question comes from Soviet Russia. 
The Russian solution naturally forms an integral 
part of Communiat philosophy, which in the last 
■resort enviaages a world society, but the lessons 
■of this solution are such as to be of universal 
significance. 

Russia, like all vast countries, is a conglomerate 
■of racial, linguistic and religious minorities. In 1926, 
for instance, it was estimated that Soviet Russia 
-contained 185 racial and 14T linguistic groups. 
-On the other band, besides Christiana of many sects, 
them live in Russia Mubaminadans, Jews and 
Buddhists, In tho pre-War days Russian Imperi- 
alism followed the steam-roller method of'^Russi- 
-fioation,’* recogniacd only Russian as the official 
language and Greek Orthiraoxy as the State religion. 
The Tews and other nOn-Russiani, the iHoradtsi 
(JiteraiJy, the foreign bom), inhabiting the East, were 
'treated is aliens. They had no civil rights, Thu^ 
although the Russians were In a minority, 43% 
of the population, the *^ffioial statistics managed to 
contriver Russian majority of Ca% by counting in 
the Ukrainians and the White Ruasians,** The 
Government pursued a steady policy of apotheoa^ing 
Che Russians over all the other ethnic groups in tho 
Russian Empire. As members of the Imperial race, 
Russians enjoyed privileges everywhere. In Asiatlo 
Russia, for instanoe, the indigenous populations were 
-deprived of their best lands in order that the Russian 
coionisti might settle on them. Everything conspired 
to keep tbeie people economicany and culturally 
backward. Even in European Russia, thb policy 
found its ^bo, In the seal for "Russifioation'* the 
use of Lithuanian, Ukrainian and White Russian 
languages was forbidden. It was not until after 
the Russo-Ja^nese war that books in these languages 
oould be puDhahed. Although the claims of the 
minmlties were thus ignored, Aey were not thereby 
suppressed. 

Indeed, fn direct conlliot with this centralizing 
■policy, local nationalism had steadily grown through- 
■out tho Empire, Among the VVestern t^ider 
states> its Origin can be traced back to the 
19th century, while Pan-lslamism among the 
Muhammadan populationa grew with the lesutgence 

■ ^ StWB «v aiUote hi th« AIFodir* R»lw. 


of Muhammadanism In the Near East in the present 
centucj, K ational ism among the oppressed minorities 
and the ^ revolutionary movement among the 
Russian intelligentsia went on hand in hand, 
one reinforcing the other. This alliance was not 
always plain-sailing, because the Russian J^volu- 
tionaries themselves were often patriotically'mindedL 
Nevertheless, so long as open conflict was averted, 
it was a source of strength to both* It is well known 
that the abortive reforms of 1905 were won by joint 
effort. 


The assumption of power by tbe Bolsheviks in 
1917 immediately brought them face to lace with the 
national questioa-^the question of minority right. 
Ths collapse of the Tsarist Empire let loose two 
forcesi which were equally important and equally 
dan^fous. The growth of “Fan-Russian cbauvini sn^^' 
as Lenin called it, among the revolutionary leaders 
on the one band, and the growth of separatist 
movements among the national minorities on the 
other, boded evil for the future of the revolution, 
“Fati-Russian chauvinism’' thus stood for centraliza- 
tion | breaking down all barriers of race, language 
and religion, and the creation of a State to alt intents 
and purpose Russian, Behind all this qutbhllng 
with words, it was evident that the old imperial ideal 
was reasserting itself, but only in a diflerient garb 
this time. Tbe renewed vitality of nationalist senti- 
ments of the racial minorities showed at the same 
time that the situation called for delicate handling. 
Slavophilism in any &nii would set the powder 
magazine ablaze, l^nin's analysis of the problem 
or rather problems presented by these two points of 
view, diametricaily opposed and yet not [rreconcilable, 
was characteristic. At the Eighth Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party (March 19, 1919), Lenin 
said I 


“It seema to me that the Finnish example and that 
of tho Bashkirs show that in the mie^tion of 
nationality it is not possible to proceed from the 
assumption that economic unity is necessary at any 
price;. Necessary, of course, it is. But we must 
attain it through propaganda, through agitation, 
through a voluntary union. The Bashkirs distrust 
the Russians, because the Russians are at a higher 
level of civilization and have used their civilization 
to rob the Bashkirs. Consequently In these remote- 
districts, the name Russian means ^'oppressor^ to 
the Bashkirs. We must take that into account, we 
must combat it. Wc have only now learnt to manage 
better, and even that only some of us yet Thus 
there are Communists among us who say 
'uniform schools,* and accordingly no Ins true- 
tion to be given except through the Russian 
language. In my view a Cdmmunist who thinks 
in ^s way is a Pan-RussSan chauvinist'* 

The solution followed as a matter of course. 

The Russian Communist Parly firmly laid down 
the principle of self-determination for aU people and 
their complete right to secede from the Soviet 
Union, This was a solution at once bold and 
constructive. At one fell swoop it took tho wind 
out of the sails of extravagant local patrlotisiti 
imardng under Russian oppression, supposed or real 
Obviously, the recognition of formal atorjar.COm 
conaritutlonal equality between ^ the various 
racial and linguiatio groups (religious ex: dcotrinal 
differences are not recognized in ^Viet Russia) is 
the beginning, indeed a very min^ ^gimung. to- 
wards the effacemeot of the past whicli had embit^ 
tered their mutual relations. The cultural and eenno- 
mic reconstruction of the Uni^ has cons^uenUy 
riveued the major attention oE th© SoV^t authorities. 

The maiii task lay in the leveUmg up of the cuhurol 
MidecoDomiolifeof the consliluents of tbe Smnet 
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Uaionu With thfr of the econcmhCf oAm 

dit£UK^ u the oulium^ rootivrv the fninOfities 
pioblan wtU solve itself 

Ctiltural work took the form of what In Soviet 
tenniciologx Is called the liquidation of Uliteracj and : 
the omanclpatloci of women* Neither of them was 
casf. Among the non^ussians, in many casesi 
there did not even exist a written literature It waa 
a tremendous taslt Nothing daunted, ibe Faithful 
•et to work. National ftteratune, both liter ary and 
scienllfie, have grown up throughout the Union. 
Trul^ national indeed are theae, b^use the key to 
the Soviet linguistic policy Ibcs^ as Dr, Kofan puts ii; 
in ^aimpticftj and pt^Jariiatkw.” At the^gii><‘ 
ning of 1931, it is reported, **A reading book for 
aooiolo^ for the Grot g^e schools'* was published 
in the Mari languageTf a language spoken by one ot 
the Finnlsh-Ugrian tribes living in the extreme north 
of Russia, who before the war nad no written liters 
ature of their own. Even in some of the mote 
advanced areasi scientific studies could not, 
until lately, be carried on except through 
the inedium of Ruasian. But so grut has 
been the advance that by this year ''there are 
to be suSoknl teachers and sufficient lingual prepa* 
ration to enable all faculties to use the language 
of the people/' The task at women^s emancipation, 
espedHlly among the Muhammadan tribes of Antral 
Asia, was fraught with explosive material. Any 
unnecessary haste would have spelt disaster, ^-edu- 
cation or me social inlercourse among the latter 
would have been unthinkable tn the early daysb 
Special schools and special dubs had to be started 
for these eastern women. Red Yurts" and 
Kibitkas^ were instituted in the areas inhabited by 
nomads and semi^nomads — transportable tents with 
which teacher and doctor and midwife and library 
went from camp to camR held courses of instructtofi 
in reading and writing, in hygiene and the care of 
children, and made the women acquainted with their 
rights, and tried to organise them*" Alt movements 
for freedom have their martyrs. Many a heroio 
Muhammadan woman paid wiih her life for her 
Contrary to the usual belief, women had shown them* 
selves more eager fof their emancipation than their 
menfolk, ^ Nevertheless, the civilizing inflyence has 
made rapid strides. Since I9ST the old caution on 
the part of the authorities has been found unneces- 
aaiy. The '^nchonging'^ East has begun to change, 
Incieed, in areas on a higher level of culture, like the 
Crimea* as Dr. Kohn points out; "the veil has com- 
pletcty > disappeared, Tartar girls are iacreasingty 
attending the State schools on the Cdrso in 
Sioiferopol they are hardly distin^ishabte In sppear- 
anoe and manner firom Russian girls 

In the economic sphere a similar policy has been 
pursued. In the pre^War Russia, the sote aim 
of the Russian industrial policy Russians 
enrichment The nmi-RussIan territories within 
the Empire were treated as virtual oolonlas. The 
Sov^t auriiorities have completely reversed the 
Dfxic^s. A policy of decentmlizatron ts being 
wrberately followi^ whh a view fimtiy, to In-ing 
up the economio level of the undeveloped ten-itories 
to that of the more advanced, thereby sticngthemng 
the eoanooiie tnCerdepcndence of the different parts 
of the country, aixl secondly, to create a native 
protetarkt, who would be ihe backbone of the 
workers' State, The result of this policy it 
already reflected in the proportibnatety brg^ “tempo?' 
ol tndustriaJhatioa In the periphery as compared with 
the ceotre of Riis^ The exploitatioo of one part 
of the country (or of one people^ fox the benefit ol 
another has ceased* The potky of mechanixstioa of 
agi^ulbue issues frtMn the same morivei The old 
aotitheais between urban and rural labour, a Hninoe 


of frietkso and of backwaidncsa In the latieroasv 
must be abolished, 

Natjorud self-4eewininatkm* eoorboenk end cultural 
equality among the various units of the Union, how- 
ever, do not in themselves or even In coojunC4io4V 
ensure a iupra-natlonAl outlook* tndce(^ natJon^lsni' 
often becomes an end In itself, and eoenomio and cub 
tural motives serve to reinforoe It, The Soviet mutho-^ 
ritics themselves are well aware of this danger* The 
bunding up of a common culture , tb« comTnuiiiiC 
culture, thus bccoines the ccrnrr^itone of Sovkt 
Fblicy, la other wordi^ this culture will be tiarional In 
form hut common fo content. *nie Comm anise state 
con grant entire lingual autonomy and liberty, but it 
cannot recognise cultural autonomy and liberty," ft 
is In this sense that Paity solidarity assumes auoh 
seminal Importonoe. Ths party orgintsation in con- 
sequence takes no oognizance of national di^rcnces. 
It is supranational In character. It l« believed, and 
bom the party- point of view, no doubt rightly, that 
the ultimate defence against all Hssiparoua tendencies 
foa the Indian political i argon has it} must be the 
Qxnmunist Fany which cuts across all racial and 
linguistic barriers and unites the party members In a 
common purpo^ “The gcvemmcnt and party 
machinery nad to be ^rooted,’ to use the oflieial tern^ 
in the indigenous population, ai the Soviet itate 
could only so be assured of the active co-operation of 
the broad masses among all Its peoples" 

Faradoxioally enougb, the cultural bickwardneie 
of Russia has not been an unuiitlgated evh. The 
Soviet authorities have a clean slate to write upon. 
For the bulk of the Soviet citizens at anv rate the 
cultural heritage to which they come is the only 
culture they have. Everything is new to them. The 
generation that a growing up today, although speak- 
ing different tongues (and even that is not strlcUy 
correct today) Js imbued whh the same cultural 
outlook. It is reported that Since the removal of 
the Russian langu^ from Its privileged position, 
it is developing by otmsent into a tin^ua J^anca 

tor the fnulti-lingual Union* It U boui^ to be m 
source of enormous atrength to the new Russian 
society, ' ■ 

RECONSTRUCTION WORK IN NEPAL, 

General BidiadurShumahere Tung Rana Bahadur, 
eldest sen of the Maharm of Nepal, who had been 
in ^hi oa a mUsion^ lefo for Ucutta en route to- 
NepaL Among those who saw him off were 
Colonel Dawkes, Major Sovaj Jung, The Rija of 
Patan and Captain R* R, Burnett; Under S^ietary 
to the Foreign Departmenti 

Interviewi^ by the Associated Fress legaidlng 
the situation in Nep^lt General Bahadur Shumsbere 
Jui^ said that relief measures were progRSilng' 
rap^y, and the situation was entirely in band. 
Cdvanlsbed sheets, worth about a lakh of rupees* 
were order^ with a view to erecting temporary* 
huts. He added, that, they had to buy aonpindjan 
galvanised sheets mm TaUf could not meet the^ 
demand itnrnediaiety. 

The general Ihen refoned to the plans for future; 
and said that they would await the monsoon before 
taking in band a scheioe of permament itcoo- 
itnsetiod iu bis opinion, the damage to Nc^ wav sot 
so extemive ss in bibar Jn respect of cultivable 
land. Ho mentioned that they had asked the 
Government of India to grant them a tooa and 
also the help of an expert engme^ with a view lo 
surveying the damag^ buildings; and advising the 
Covemmeni of Nepal on the new ieconatructk3ii 
programmeL 

Ffocceding General Sbumihcie Utig euktssed 
legretthatm recent earthquake had stood In the 
way of their canying out the programme for the 
development of Nepok whkh the Hahar^oh hod 
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4a hnndp Hontever, one good the oarthqtmke had 
done wai tfuc it had made the younger generation 
believe in Cod. The UcX that temple after temple 
atood without aligbtest damage amidst demolished 
butldinga around could not, he iiid, but make oa 
appeal to all and enhance their faith in God 

Concluding the General gave an account of death 
roll in Nepal and said that in the Nepal Valley the 
fgure of deaths was 3,400, Figures fat other parts 
were not yet available. Luckily the ropeway 
remalneci unaffected with the result that the supplies 
of food were not interrupted. 

He recalled in this conneetJon that a hundred 
years agp, .^epal eseperienced a severe earthquakei 
^hen people lived in the open for about a montl^ 

SUFIISM, 

Br, Mohan Singh of the Oriental College, Lahore, 
delivered his firat two University Extension lectures 
-on Punjabi Sufi Poetry on Friday and Saturday last 
at the Government College Hall, Ludhiana, The 
lecturer on the first occasion dealt with the Sufi 
'tradition in the Punjab by the 12th Century A, D. 
He defined Mysticism, named its chief kinds as 
Intellectual, love, Nature and religtous and difieren- 
iiated Sufism from it, which latter he called 
-devotional humanism. Sufiisen, ui his opinlmi, could 
be defined as an attempt designed for the faithful 
to cultivate primarily purity of heart and through 
it, on attitude of love or passionate odor ai ion for 
and towards the one. ever present and ever-onlooking 
God with the help of the Murshid, of God’s mercy 
(Paal), dancing music, repetition of certain holy 
names or furmula^ con tempi at ion, etc., and generally 
without the aid of^ orthodox Muslim ritual, 
-ocremonles and dutie^ In order that a certain state 
of ecstasy may be achieved here on earth, intcrpretlrtg 
that ccatasy to bo the Union of the seekerdover 
with the sought^ beloved, which union, in essence, 
was different from the Union of the male and 
the female only in degree, and not in kiiid^ '[ he 
Intellectual background of the various orders of 
the Sufis was not very ^ strong nor very clearly 
defined and pursued to logical ends. Their concep 
tions about life alter death, about the plmallty 
■of lives, about the nature of the Union (Visa! or 
Fana), about metempsychosis, about the place of 
the Holy Prophet varied and in general, as 
Margoliouth had put it, the chief treatises on 
Sufism failed to approach the Indian treatises in 
,pawer of speculation. 

The lecturer gave a clear abstract of the prevailing 
views of the rise of Sufi^ism, its compatibility with 
Islam and its reactions to Hindu mysticism and con- 
ctudsd that the relation of individual Sufis la Islam 
varied from more or less entire conformity to a merely 
nominal profession of belief in Aiiah and His prophet, 
that Sufi experience and beliel were partly the cause 
and partly the consequence of speculailon ooncerning 
the nature of God and man, a peculation which 
drifted far away from Koranio monotheism into 

K mhebtk and monistio philosophies, and that 
izral Mohammed, on whr^ be peac^ who had 
in him somethiog of the mvStio, fait God both as 
far and near, l^th Transcendant and Immanent 
On its practical and literary tide, Sufiism was 
grately indebted to the Bodbjsatrava Doctrine^ 
la Surat Shabad Yog of the mediaeval Indian 
Saints and to later Krishnaism, The indebt^ncss 
was reflected in ibe love of the Sufi for tbe personal 
beauty and charm of the Holy Propbetj In the Sufi's 
Singing of the love of the s^fcer lor god or for the 
Ptophet or for his guru in terms of the love of the 
female for the male l in hia acceptance of the pOEcocy 
'Of the mere repetition of the name^ of the value of 


concentrarioii ot sight and mind cm emtain. ot^eclOp 
personsj or thought forms^ and of the worth of ihe 
control of bresthi in his insistence on the exaltatkwi 
and beatification of the Murshid who is placed on tL 
fooding of equality with the Prophet and the Lonf 
^ God Himsdh and In his indulgence in vehement 
j declarations of the castelessness, colourlessness, etc^ 
of the Lord and the worthtessness of orthodox 
religious practices divorced frtmi the love^tritude. 

As to the utility of Sufi-ism to Island in the words 
of Edward Sell, Thwaytes, Mtrgaret Smith and 
Edward Holmes, besides pnoviding food for the 
hunger of the hurt and finding for the orthodox it 
way of fOCOficiliatiDn between his own and the 
suiTOunding philosophies in the immediate nelgt^ 

' bourhood of Arabia and in the distant Islamio 
I countries, Sufibm had proved of great benefit to 
Islam for purposes of propaganda among the masses 
of oil religions, particularly of Hinduisru; further, the 
appeal of Islam to the soiefjtific; rational mind of 
ti^ay also lay though the love -element in its teachings 
or in other words, through Sufiism, Again, about the 
mystic of Islam as about the mystio in other rellgiotiSf 
it may be said that white acceding with unquesboci- 
Ing loyalty the teaching of bts own church or soot, he 
finds new depths of meaning in part of its teaching; 
he dramatizes those parts, makes their dry bon^ 

Hv& Sufis claim to be orthodox and assert that 
they arc the true expounders of the Quaran and the 
HadJs^ They maintain that they know, as none 
other do the esotcrio meaning of the words givers 
through or spoken by the Prophet- 

NEED FOR CONSOLIDATION OF 
CHARITIES, 

The need for co-operation between the trustees o£ 
various Par si char tries and the consolidation of the 
resources at their dL^posaJ was emphasised at the 
fourteenth annual report of the Parsi Charity OrganU 
sation Sodetv, which has been published* The 
Executive Committee of the Society, whi:;b prepared 
the report, thinks that the lack of such co*operatton 
and consolldatiou in the distribution of help for 
educational purposes would tend to the possibility of 
breeding mendicants amongst the school-going and 
college-going chlldreiL 

The report, which reviews the work done by Che 
Society for tbe year ending June last, states that tb* 
total number of applbacions for help which the 
Executive Committee was requested to tnvesiigaCe 
was Sp21fi- Allowing far duplication, Che Committee 
estimates that it hacT investigated; Into 1,900 casea^ 
which shows the increasing burden on the resoyrees 
of the Parsi community during the lost three years 
owing to unemployment and other cases. The 
number of cases reoewed for help was 867, involving 
a charity of Rs. 7,800 per month; and fresh coses 
helped were S34, involving a charity of Rt 2.640 per 
month. In sixty-seven cases help was arranged in 
regard to the payment of arrears of rent, involving 
Rs, S.fiflO, The number of coses recommended 
o 4 Su^ help was 43, the total help given in thi» 
respect being Rs, 2i40(X 

These figures showed that a fairly large number 
of families, which at first received casual belft are ar.COrn 
now besoming normal dependents on charity funda, 

In two years the total amount of doles, which the 
obarity funds paid to the knowledge of the Society, 
inercaUd from Rsl 84,000 per year to Rs- 1,26, 00(X 
The report states that it la dififioult, if not impossibly 
to estimate the total amount spent by the Pdrsi 
commufiity ciEher throitgli chu'ity funds or private 
sources in the shape of doles for the relief of distress. 

The Committee has urged in the i^c that the 
resources at the disposal of the ootnoiuiuty ore ttiore 
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thBo auffioienl fbr Bolviiigtbe problem d pcmitr. 
’Xho onlj thing tb^ ths committee hmm not been 
able ta t^g into {^peruioatAn iptdt of oo-opowivo 
«ndeaVoiir mjM a propCT perspective In tbe ftpplicaiion 
And dIttribntkKi of iis le^ourocx Thooe who mm 
tespc w toitle for the administration of cbeHtj funde^ 
^ve not realised the need fbr coHOpciwticMV fnt 
coordiauton a! their reaaimcet and caundate * 
common polk7« 

Referring to the lower classes of the oomm unity, 
the report adds: >* 1^7 our system of doles wo are 
ortating an organised eTaso of dependents, who 
manage to live on the margin of subsistanoe and to 
breed at a rate which one might call alarming.** In 
the absence of any definite policy, underlying the 
adminiatraC'on of the ohartey funds, tticy only enable 
the weakling end the unfit io survive and unwittingly 
contribute to the breeding of an increasing number 
, of the same dassesu 

The first and urgent tieed, therefore, the report 
stat^ is co-oper*tion between the trustees of 
charities and c^solidatinn of their resources, if not 
their conoentratton. The results of this lack of 
co<operation cannot be better ijluntrated than in the 
working of the ^stem of eduoational help followed 
by charity fundW The attention of the trustees tif 
charities to this matter had been called three years 
ago^ but w fir no rneasures for securing oo-operatiun 
have been made* The committee feels that unless 
speedier acticin was taken in this direction 
(educational hel|^ they might tend to breed a class 
if professional m^ndicancs even amongst the 
schi^'goin g and col legc-golog ch ild ten. 

The Secretary of the Farsi PanohayaE calfi atterw 
tion to tub pussibilUy of breeding mendicaTits in a 
circular letter, which he addressed to the charity 
funds, anil the committee hopes Chat the trustees of 
the Pandxayat funds will ris^ to the Oj^cassion and 
show the way to the community in regard tp the 
distribution of help for educational purposes^ 

As regards unemp'oymenl in the community, the 
report states that there are at present 600 to 800 
families^ consisting of fitters, jobbers, carpenters, etc., 
which are receiving doles. Eiiher these famillea have 
to be helped by charity funds parmanenity or they 
must change their mode of livmg. Tfte committee 
hop» that when conditions Improve a well-thought 
out insurance scheme will be introduced, 

ISLAM IN TURKEY. 

*^Stick fast to your faith and love your fatherland.** 
This was the exhortation of Ghari Musiafa Kemal 
Pasha to hb fellow-country men on the occasion of 
the last Ramzan Td, writes a correspondeevt to the 
Bombay Ckrtmide^ 

Reports appearing in Turkuh and Arabb papers 
go to show that ttie I’d Wds celebrated with the 
usual pomp^ both ia Iitamboul and Angora, 

In /^gora, Mustafa Kemal Pasha, f'renident of the 
Turktiih Kepublic and high offidal of the State attend- 
ed prayers held in the Juma Mosque. After 
the prayers sermons were deliv«ed fa which great 
empba^it wa^ laid on the present-day needs ^ the 
Tiirldsb people. 

Kemal Pa^ha in his speech exhorted the audience 
to stick fast to their religion and to love their country, 
^o love one’s country is part of a Muslim’s faith^ 
declared the Ghaai Pasha, Remember always that 
you are Turkv and ihii f^ind of your forefathers 
belongs to yov,** he added. 

Rarlier in the mentb of Ramzan, usual ceronsonTes 
marked the celenratkvu. Practice^ which have been 
f^jserved Rv oeaturies were kept up. The Red 
Crescent 3ociety (Aojuinan-i-HIlale Ahmer) had made 


extensive amngenxmts for feeding ihs poor afb^ 
timse^ 

Salute* of guns from the ferts th important oitie* 
oarried the happy news to the people that the new 
mooit was i^hted. On the td day printed car^ 
with rd greetings to the people, on behalf of Iho 
Govcmtneni, were showered freen aeroptanes and 
thousands of Muslims aetbed In their holiday dresses 
attended the fd prayer*. 

The font that Mustafa Kemal and hii ooUeagues- 
attmidt.d the preyers con^brutes a oonvinclng contrw* 
diciion of allcratlons that the President of the Turkish 
Republic aodhlf colleagues had forsaken thdrrehgkiai 


EDUCATION IN TRAVANCORE, 

The following are extracts from the review of th* 
Government of Tranvanoore of the admlniitraiion 
report of the Department of Education ^ 11 03 
M. E j— 

The number of atudenU attending Col leges fir 
Travaitoore affiliated to the Madras Unlveriity was- 
i,9ts at the end of 1103 againit ^,935 at the end of 
1!0T, The question of Introducing the Geography 
course In the College of Scienoa was deferred Ibr 
consideration in the light of the piop»al of the Edu< 
ca ioti Committee, provision was made in the 
Zoology and Chemistry sections of the ^tenev 
College* Trivandrum for the admisfion of a lifiilted- 
tiun^lwr of post graduate student* working for r*. 
search degrees. 

There was on chan^ in the number of depart 
mental English Schools lor Boys and Girls during the 
year under review but the number of private schoola 
increased by five, so that the total number of English 
Schools during 1103 was 2 -7 and the number nf pupil* 
under instruction 51, IM, against InstUutions 
and 6^,337 in L107, There was thus a fall of S,S43 
pupils studying in English Schools. The withdrawal 
of the failed candidate* in Form VJ owing to the 
introduction in the previous year Of the RcVlii^ 

Syllabus for the E. S. L. C. Exammattoo was largely 
responsible for the fall. 

The total number of Vemaoufar Schools both 
departmenial and private^ at the end ofllOiwas 
3.473 which is 43 more than the number at the end 
of U07 M. £, and the total number of pupils under 
instruction in Vcmaoular Schoof* m 1103 wa* 

5,63,704 against 5/13,32^ in 1107 or an loerease of 
£5,375 pupHa 

The number of girls under insiructlon in 1103 waa. 

2,46,693 against £,35,9 B4 In 1,107, ah owing an Ir^rcase 
of 10.759. Of these, 1,33,719 gir It were attending 
institutions fOT boys} in other woras about 66 per cent 
of the girls under instruction were at lending ins tU 
tuti jns for boys.^ The number of girls under matruo 
tion In Colleges increased from 266 in 1107 to 233 
in 1103, 

The total number of recognfKd litetitutiona In Ibe- 
Sure during 1106 was 3,310 and the number of 
students under instruction G,£3j665. There was or* 
increase of 49 recognised Institutions and 23,j542 lar.COm 
students, over the figures of Xl07* 

The total expenditure ol the Education deptitment 
amounted to Ro. 45,54,392 and the tots! r^rpta to 
Rsu 8,211,777 against Rsu 45,14,453 and Ra. 8,62^3$ 
respectively in 11D7« The increase of reoeipC* i* 
due to the alterations io the rate of CbUrge fee# and 
examirkatlon fees introduced in the recent reireneb^ 
ment and ^ mcrease in cxpendiiurc u maioty due 
la the Educatim Refbrai* COmmittecw 
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KEWS OF THE WEEK. 


WANTED CANDIDATES FOR EMPLOYMENT. 


An PPOtesti^An interestiag^ fioak 

to a DiArilag# dntcna of ao old mao waa witaes^d at 
Dharwar^ it i« «tat«d that an old man of tba Baoia 
^DmmunUy verging on now resident at Nagpur p 
settled hie betrothal with the Id years old cUt^hter of 
a resident of Dharwar. The date for the nuptiala had 
been fbuecL The girl atrangly resented the proposed 
marriage but her protest went in vain* On the day of 
'marriage the old man aitlved fro^ f^agpur and at the 
appointed hour the ceremonies begaiu At the marriage 
pandaEp the gjrl mustered sidBcient courage to disavow 
her marriage with the rickety old man, who protesiiog, 
waa slapped on the face by her in the presence of a 
large gathering, Esccltement mn high and the marriage 
broke off, 

A Bpltlah Soldier's Humanity:— A success, 
ful blood transfusion test was carried out in the CLvU 
Hospital at Allahabad on a patientj named 8, B* 
Brivastava, an Ii^cgineer* Mr« Srivastava, met with a 
Serious accident In Naini Sager Works which necessi^ 
-tated the amputation of his leg, PriTate Hughes of 
Prince of Wales Volunteers unheiitatingly gave one 
pint of blood from his body. It la understood twenty 
soldiers from the same regiment cheerfully volunteered 
but Ilughes was picked upon the ground of blood 
sidtabiUty, The patient was on the pc^t of death due 
to loss of blood but h now making goad progress. 
Dr. Bfistra of the Civil Hospital carried out blood 
transfusion. The action is all the more noteworthy 
.as European soldier s offered blood for the life of an 
Jndiaii. Hughea refused to accept Es. 25 which were 
offered to him. 

Slp T- B, Sappu Detnles Messagre to 

Asa Ktian:— Sir Tej Bahadur Rapru has issued the 
following statement. My attention has been drawn to 
certain staiements in the press to the effect that I have 
sent a message to IL H the Aga Khan regarding the 
Communal Award. 1 desire to contradict that statement 
categorically. 1 have never sent any kind of message 
to Hi^ Highness oV to anyone else on the subject. I can 
only assume that this report might be due to the fact 
that, at tke request of a friendt I gave him a formal 
Tetter of introdtifitina of two or three lines to the Aga 

Kban as h* wanted to have talk with His Highne^. 

1 have mad* no kind of suggeition to His Highness in 
my individual capacity or purporting to act for any body 
or community. I have scrupulously kept aloof from all 
discussions of the communal issue, at any rate for nearly 
two years and have no desire to take part in such a 
discussion in the existing cireumsiances 
Goy e pnme nt Sepv ants’ Con duct FI u les - 
—An important change deffning what is maant by 
Government servants taking part in politics and electiong 
has been gazetted today amending the Government 
servants' conduct rules substituting the followiiig for the 
subfulafDofrulelSL— (1) Subject to the provisions of 
rule 22 aud of any general or special order of the local 
liovernment no servant shall take part in, subsetib* in aid 
of or nssist In any way any political movement in India 
or relating to Indian af&irs. Explanation.^ — The expm- 
ssLon 'political moveuient' includes any movement or 
occivitles tending directly at indirectly te ebicite disaffec^ 
lion against or to embarrass the Government as by law 
established or to promote the feeling of hatred or 
enmity between the diflorent classes of his Majesty’s 
aubjects or to disturb the public peace. f2) No Govern- 
meot servant shall permit any person dependent on him 
for mavutonance or under his care or control to take 
part in or in any way asist any movement or activity 
which is or tends dlrrcUy or indirectly to be subversive 
of Covernment as by law established in India, FxpLane- 
tioD,™.^overnineat servant shall be deemed to have 
pernutted a ptrson to take part ia or assist a movement 
Of activity witehin the meaning of the clause fS) Lf he 
tiaa not taken every precaution and done everything la 
his power to prevent suck person so acting or if and 
when he knows or has reason to suspect that such 
f^raonis ioacUog he does not *t once iofoim the local 
. G^nment cf the 0®^" to wham ha is subordinate. 


Service or money back, Fare Paid * Guarantee 
Prospectus on t anna itamp^ Royal Institute of 
Engineering- Technology, Delhi. 

TH£ BANK OF BARODA, LTD. 

C^er the pekrnnMs ot ae4 lergeir npimctad by the 
<3Dtwiunnt dI ^ H. the Uabamjfc ot GMkwu:. 

( SotfbWed oodtt tka Buoda OeKapanla lei m ol tMT 
Hiun Oima^^BUBODA. 

Bmtrbet t— Bombair, AbmedehmU, Navuri, Meliea»% 

Dflbbel, $Brat Ketled, Petan, Amrelt, Bbavnagart 

SJUfa par, KmIdI, Kadi, Dwerlui, and Fort Onha, 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ... Rd. *e,o*.o*o 

capital paid-up H an.oopooo 

RBSERVB FUND h . ao,7^ooo_ 

DIBEOTOBB: 

5lr Lalubbel SamBldas, KL, C,I.B„(Chalraieii), 

Sbeth Durgapresad Sbimbtaupmaad Laikarli <AtQl 
Ageati Ahmedalpad. 

Bhukanao Vlthatdu Mebta, Esq-, ALA., LL.B," 

maeanlAl t1. Kentavala, M. A„ f Agent, Tbe Mahanfe 
MUIe Go., Ltd., Baroda. ) 

Atr.airdbarial Dasabbol Parlkb, B.A„ LL.B,, Bamdaf 

BbalLnl Dallbhat Amin, BA., M, S. C. W 
Ageat, Alembic Cbeml«ar Worice Co^i Lt4« 

Seth PransubbUl JHifatlel (Sberrock MUld^ Lt^ 
Abtoedabod.) 

col. K, Sblr Ra| Singh, B,A., (Nalb Dewan, Bnroda, 

Mri N. Mt MtizumdarfC^eurs, Tata SonajLtAi Bombay.) 

OUBBENl! DEIPOSIT AOOOUKTS* 

With efoet trom USth April 1P3A, idtsKBl do dally halaaoea 
from Re, ADO to Ba, L00,000 will be allowtid at t per eenl. p« 
haanin and on som* ow Bi, by iptoLil arrana^ 

mtrA Bo Intemt whloh dote not eoaiB to Ba, A pv hall- fw 
irUt bf allomd, 

inX£D DEPOSJTa*. 

BjvelTOd tor long n eluirl paorladi on hennd a'hlali may he 
iKwIalaad on appUoaUflnou 

uyMfs, aud gash oRsniTa. 

The Bank granlb anaomiwidatloa on terms Ip be KHUgad 
eaaiiflUaa. 

The Pa^b nndertabii ontaeball at Its oonitltoanlf the sate 
Ouakdy oI Shaxoaa^Sfloneltlaaaicid the oollaotion ot diridenda 
and labatHt lhanoii ; It also uudertakn the sale and pafqbaaa od 
CkmamSDi Paper and ail deaerlimonl <d Bttwk a| madArate 
Bhaeg4 parlAoiUtiw <d whloh may be laarpt on appiieatlon. 

BAYXNaS BAbTK DlffiFOSlTS, 

Dapoalte rwrivod and fata ol Intartst on Savlegi Bank aMoimta 
ind BavlDfi Bank depDeil aPOonnla has bMa raduood at ft pw 
fnsA lit Howinber LtfSZ. Rulei aa appUoation, 

A. Q, DaomCDWATBL^ 

Ag. OeoBral Manager, 



iBE szmm STEiUrt navigation 

COMP ANY, UM ITED. 

Fortnightly baiHngfl between 
Bombay, Karachi end Cnlontta, 

Burma calling Bt Guile TutioorfEi,3r.COrn 
Colombo and other ooast ports 
nooording CO demand. 

Foe rraght end othei particuliu* apply to— 

' NAEROTAM MORAEjEa fc C*, 

.iystlAk 

Bidiv* Horn.. 81, Spiott Rorf, BilUri E«i,^ 

1 lO-l*-**.- 
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-(-P^-S4- 


BE BANK OF INDIA, LB.' 

CnmuialLWl 7th S«ptamlMF IQCW 
orouoEi^nD irn>D xam isdiu teKNjnoH 101 

7107 188X 

realpatida ttfiAD oFRCBt 

^ OKIOfTAL BUILDINGS^ BOIBIT. 

r BULLION BXCHAKGB, 

Sbelk Memoa SI* 
AHMEDABAD. 

BANDIUL 
Bniuihea CALCUTTA- 

BARA BAZAR, CALOnTA. 
POONA. 

RAJEOT, 

SURAT. 

C:«pltal SulMcrilKd ...... Rn. £.OOmOOO 

CftpltAl Called up ....» 1,00,00,000 

Besetrc Ftind „ 1,00,00,000 

Jjmdma Amenta :^Thc Wcstmliiatef Bank, lAd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCX>UNTSL 
Interest ia alloired on dulf tnlucea horn Ri, tOO to 
Bill 1,00,000 @ 13 c per Mina™, iDtorot ea io 

aecui of Bi. L^^OOO allowed bf ipecial uiugemeftt. 

Bb oDdh wilt be bIkd in aocoonti fat iataeat anKMiituut 
to le^ tbio fi pci half jtmx, 

nZBD DEPOSITS. 

Deposits ua xennved Aued Gar ona jear or for whM 
period al rates of interest which can be aaceitaioed os 
applkatiop, 

* Satingi Bank aocoonla opened on luoanble temt, 
Rules on appikstion.* The Bank acts as Esecator and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and nodertakai 
Trustee bunaest genmllr* Rules may be obtained 00 
af^dicatioa 

The Bank grants aocotnmodaliOQ of terms lo be 
B^utged srpinst approred secruitl. 

UOANS, OVEED&APTS AND CASH CREDITS, 

The Bank Dndertakte on behalf of its Coostitnents the 
wIb cDitodr dt Shaiei and Secniitiei and the coUacticiii of 
dividcud and interest tbfiieoa. It ako ondeitakss the scale 
and pmcbaseof Gofnmnent pmr and all deecsiptKos of 
etock at moderate cktP{et partiotilaiB of which iE»f be had 
on appUcabon, 

A. Gm GRAY, 


YOU GAIN 

Much more than what you spend. 


TRY OUR WORLD RENOWNED 

Rtank Nigrah Pills 

Rupee One 32 Pills* 

TMa LEADING TONIC OF TAB DAY. 

They ctrrn constipation, brainfagr 
For full Parricolara ask for a copy of 

^Kam ShastFa^ 
sent graGs aii4 Post-free 
The Atank Nigrah Pharmaep* 
Inmnagar— Katklawar* 

BoicBST Ofticis — E^LBABRTI BO AIK 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
C(M)PERATIVE BANK, LTD, 

omCB: a^DlkSM M SMarw 

musmmt 



iDtSBOfOBS 


UrOkutnllal T.Uahte, EOAL, 
ite Samatdjaa Kt, 

t>* “ 


K. G, 

Gi P. Uiizdiiiliwark 
G. K, Dnadhat, Itea, 


M. P.a EatSh 

y, aaiod, 

& a RaJaba^Ufk 
Wm B, XAttDaibwmrk 

(X HL G«iidtii, 

Baa Batia4qr fL Yaodiiteii 
y,Ii.lCahKS^^ 


BHIBB OmikLi- 

(Pnllr PakQ « . W 

1 DXFQilTSanaftwimtraMaiid 


^ ^ * ft Inifv pa rtu di 

areaaaspari. Eatet and otear parHanlaiB maf he aaawtaM 


fli CUBBEin* AOGOITHTfl 
BgelaUw and loilTldiialb InU 
tufi cGwdliig Bi. Mn^oce, 

s. 


JW Cacp w a lhw 
I Is MlQind^aadalLftiataBaas 


GSyiKOS BANE DllPOStllB a» aaa«M and Inltfwa 
... . Bfl|« maf 


^ at St p« 9m% os mlati 

ba obtatsH tiitsn tbs nodMilgaa^ 

4. Diaitean lHwdEiadliMalaiid olhatkiwiwaiil 


l» bG 


St Tlia Bank AnaiH 
UwBivubaT PkaitdWMn 

OaapwittreSoeMw^l 


onlS Mg ii i wa OaaftHttre floataifre 
» tha reonDmaDdatln ct tee Begtitnisi, 
nlia j Madaaaj, 


a, ajMOiinteaisendllia^iiavlwtrhre irw if le 

AsdimiitaDte and ymnij vr • iptalal OmwAmiDt 

QnaRtalf atetepwils of flnainls] ptetew apa pealigted in 
**■ Bomba j GnwuiDWit 

VhIIEUITTB U anSRlMt 

Mawa^Sf iMimtoK. 

THE T 

CentpalBank of India, LdL 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Hooey saved wissly In tbss* days brinp HsppliiaM. 
and when ^nt unwiiitry, l| hrinfS over whelming^,' 
deH^ wnrj, distieaa and unhappiiML 

Make tbaraAve a regular savkif by opening a, 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

with tm and aam hsteeast on Daily haianfs.. 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Before Uik^ a Safe in ei^ cf the Safe Dapoeir'^^^'^^^ 
Venlta of Bombay^ yon are retyireted lo eWt our 
£AFB DEPOSIT VAULT, and yon wjH deckk In. 

(wr f avDor aa ofhere hare dona* 

6p % rOCHRlUNAWAlA, 

^ ^tdnoffinf DirMCeTM 
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The Shahabad Gement Gompanv. Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India* In use^on the Principal* 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important 'works* 


CHAR 





PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION, 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days* 
IffAdrm Preslftfiflor Myiori H, E, S* f(i« Slzam's Domfnronoi tts Seooana 

BEST & CO*, LTRi AILADIIH & SONS, RASHID KHODADAI) a CO., 

MA,1>PAS. eBCUNDKEABAU* I41ti BAvr^STnniiw** Camp. FOQIVA* 

The Shahabad (Sement Somoanv* Ltd. 

“BOMBAY HOUSE” BOMBAY, 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


I 


The Indian Ladies’ 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED O^IOEIH TWO MOSTHS- 

Editedjoleij la tbs iat^r^sU ef th® Wam&u ef 
ladlA, hj Mbji. K* v* 4., Hartiugivu 

Moad^ Obetiiflt, Mailraii. 

Bs. a. f . 

Sabaoription (locludiDg Fo9lAga)r 

T nlana 8 8 0 

n ii Powiera * 0 0 

(Sabscrlben and OoDirLbatiboi argaatlj uoeded). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 

Oeallog with Social, Economle* 
Political and Beligloaa ProMems. 

POBLIBHHD WEESJL7 PRICE 2 ANNAS. 

dinnual Inland^ Rs, 3f^ 

F<^ngn, jOh Pott 

SubscfiptiODB sad sit oiber OoBHHUnlcatioai 
fihoald be addressed to— - 

the manager, 

The Guardian, 

Hoi>A.RrH Pazaa, Mount Bosd, 
MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN 


POa THE CURE OP 

Cold, Cough, Headaches, Ehaumfttism^ SweUing^ and all other 
kinds nf Aches and Pain^ . 


realpatidar.com 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 
BOMBAY a maorab; 
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reTHB INDIAN SOeiAL REPORMBR. 

^ ' IBcgn la 1S90.] 

Jl KOH-PABTY ROH-SECTABIAH ERGLISH WEEKLY 
Pubtished Every Saturday. 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION^ 

STANDS FOR ALI/<ROXmD PROGRESS. 


Sabscrlptlon Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post FreeX 

Single copies of tlie current montb. If avallabld, 
can be bad at 2 annas, current year 4 annas and 
copies more than a year old 8 annas 6acli« exoloslve 
of posta£^& 

Contract Rates for Hdvertlsements# 


Number of | 

Insertions. 

— I — 

Inch. 

3 

Inches. 

“IT- 

Coiumiu 

Colmnii* 

— I — 

Column. 

i 

Pa«»- .. 


Ra* H 

Ra. a. 

Ra. a* 

Rsl 


Ra. a. 

Ra. a. 

13 

IS 0 

25 0 

33 0 

53 

0 

95 0 

126 0 > 

26 

25 0 

28 0 

53 0 

SS 

a 

126 0 

2G5 0 . 

- B2 

m 0 

66 0 

9S 0 

136 

0 

2S5 0 

EOO 0 


<!^asua) advertisements nt i per line for the insertion am] Aa S Line \oi 

suODeedii^ insertioaa, | 

Advertisement charges are strictly pay^le half-yearly .or yearly in advance* f 


For further particuIarSf please apply to:*^ 

THB MANAGER. 

THE IHDIM SOCIAL REFORMER* 

KAMAKSHl HOUSEi BANDRA, 

BOMBAY 20. 


FilDlfid bj HI ^ Dabvlv ^ EUaliiv lOB^ Oum^ fUd nrV Son^T, tad fUMii I 

BfitmbArn F.tenju -Ar a. f^cpMwol Qm ^laSSaa Sed.1 Ttitomg* JimUdT, Hi 106, Sta.^ Wmt, MM 
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THE 


- Aeg/sferetf Ko 393 B* 


IMOipfSQCIAbREFORMER. 

, PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. - . . . 

•roeat- HitHAMn aouBE. BANDIA. BOXaAX »». Acting .--S AA TAHAJAa., 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7-8-0 f Foreign) Rs. lO-O-O. 


Vo). XLIV. BOMBAY— SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1934. 


No. 27 


"I vtn t* u hirih u tnith, and u uncampromrarDg jturicf ;1 am in eamest-I will not raulvucratc-l will iiot 

icuw» 1 will not rvrr«c a fingj« Im-h—A nd I miJi A# WiLLiAM Llovd GARAisopf in, ih# 


CONTENTS 


Hr, Sulirr on ibo Wblta Fapdr. 
Ibt UoiuTQed [''TcAigaU 
llbTtbquAko EtaUef. 
ind 

im itu Hcdam World. 
India icd lb! FopulatiDa Quqw 
- miL. 

Art in ludlihi 
Indoz dl FnrBlgo 
£«r*r*of Drtxai 
Lord Draluurca and tha WbUa 
Parfr. T 


Eait of 6atz» 

HatxTdalAtioD and Farmlni^ 
ThaBlddlfl nf tTnvmplnjmant, 

Tba World Eallawililp al FaLtba» 
Udnj Bhaolier in murziaa, 
InDafesoaDl Poaoe. 

Iqdiani ia JDhanfiHibBrg. 
>VD|u.Ba in SoalaL RalcmL, 

Bpiril oi Eouug Japans 


NOTES 

Mr. Sastry m tbe White Paper: — Servani 
of India prints as a supplement the full text of 
the lectures on the White Paper Constitution 
which the Right Honorable Srinivasa Sastry 
delivered in Madrasi Some remarks about 
salvation under the British flag^ which had been • 
impvited to him in a telegraphic summary had j 
given rise to a little misaprehension but the j 
perusal of the lectures completely dispels it, | 
Mr* Sastry in these lectures did not go much \ 
into- the proposals of White Paper, He i 
viewed the subject as it has developed and is I 
likely to .develop under the. influence of the [ 
Geveral personalities associated with the enquiry j 
by the Joint Farliamentaiy Committee. The i 
study of history and a fairly long period | 
of observation, show that personality unless it ] 
ia rooted m a principle, b merely a fly ‘ on ] 
the wheel of aflairs^ The vicissitudes In the j 
attitude cf the Prime Minister, for instance, have , 
^ been far greater in Brltbh than In Indian politics^ \ 
' Lord Irwin is now Lord Halifax and he ia a 
member of the British Cabinet, and it is a reco- | 
gnised convention of British politics that a 
statesman in office is riot accountable for what he : 
might li^ve said when out of office or when he 
waa holding a diffietenl office. In India we do 
not understand these conventions although even 
herd* instances are not unknown of men when 
they become Ministers or Members of Govern- 
ment changing their opinions along with their* 
headgear. Inconsistency is as essential as com- 
promise and Is inseparable from compromise 
which our respected friend and correspondent, 
Mrs, Pitt, regards as Ihe mainstay of Bridsh 
- politics which diRerentiates It from their 
Ally across the Channel, Why should we 
bother our heads about w^hat the Salbbury’^ 
the Lawley's and the Samuel Hoare^s think or say 
about what Indians are fit for? They are 
bound primarily to look at all questions from 
the point of view of their elFect on British 


Interests; and Indian leaders would do well to dcr 
the Mtne for Indian interests instead of posing, 
as dbinterested advisers of the seasoned British 
sUtesmen in the art of satisfying India without 
diverging the least tittle bit from their determiDed 
lino f of action. If the protcax:fed" and -uof 
altr^ther painless proceedings of* the last 
three or four years, does not teach 
Indians the ancient truth . that onlyl to 
those who ask b it given ‘ and only^^sd 
those who knock b the door opened, nothing 
wiU, It Is not the fault of British statesmen 
that they regard the interests of their owci 
country as their primaiy concern, ITie 
question whether India should work out her 
destiny within or without the Britbh environ- 
ment is about as irrelevant as whether Indian 
reformers should work in and through their 
Hindu or Muslim heritage. The problems, to 
be solved will remain, whether one calb one- 
self Krishna or Abdulla ’.or Peter or Fatlonji, 

The Returned Prodigal :«~A considerable circle 
of Triends who regretted the lapse of 
Mr. M, A. Jinnah into communal pollticsj which 
they felt could only be temp(^ry (so totally 
alien to It are his temper and training), are 
glad that he b likely to resume his rightful 
place as a vibrant force in Indian nationalism.- 
The only possible Explanation of his having 
ever fancied himself as a communal leader, is 
that, like many other generous spirits, he might 
have hoped to sterilise and ultimately evaporate 
communal bm in politics by going a little way 
with it. But communalism is not to be cajoled 
into extinction in that way. People who have 
adopted it with a view toalchemise it have found 
that they themselves have been alchemised by 
it It is to the credit of Mr, Jinnah, and his 
friends expected it of hirn, that he realised 
before it was too late the danger of being 
communalised, and did not prevent co^lderations, 
which would have daunted less virile persona^ . 
litieSp from retracing hb ' steps before btildar.COm 
was too late. That ths communal politician^ 
accepted him as a leader with mental 
reservations, b clear from the fact^ that' 
when he was dropped out of the delegation to 
the Round Table Conference, his colleagues 
accepted the situation widi surprising compla- 
cency and went about their businesa as if nothing 
has happeoei The fourteen points remained 
but their author or inventor was’ as good' as 
forgotten. This, howevec, b now ancient hbtoiy. 
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Two" o&seh^tioa, ai*l ftflectiOQ aaaa 

oti-k)oker in IjCodon of cotistitution«inMkiii|r haS 
iinpwsed blm with a sensa of his . duty h* 
guide public of^ion as to the bOui^ it should 
adopt with rcfemice^to the White Paper schema 
Without a more detailed account of his 
views than the smppy reports in the dally 
papers afford,^ it ts not p^ible to appraise 
his exact position. But we gather th^ he is 
m lon^r the same convinced advocate of what 
Sir Henry Lawrence has aptly described as 
"Balkanising British India\ as when he drafted 
his f^ous points^ That is what we understand 
Iw his conclusron that the new scheme, by 
chminating thainfluedce which the thre» Indiaa 
ipembers of the Govemment of India are now 
entitled to exercise over the whole Geld^whether 
they do it,is ancther matter-^^'rom the important 
spheres which are to be entrusted to the 
Governor- General but really to a ghost in the 
shape of an Adviser planted by his dde, would 
be ^retrog^fession from the present onek 

..Earthquake Relief The Viceroy's Fund 
roughly amounts to twenty-five lakhs and Bahu 
Rajendra Prasad has collected about fifteen lakhs. 
Another couple of lakhs must have been lai^ 
through the various agencies collecting funds for 
earthquake relief* Most of the money has heert 
raised in India. A few thousands have come 
/rom Indiana abroad. Little help has come to 
the stricken areas from foreign countries and by 
now the relief organisers have realised the futility 
of appealing to the other nations for assistance. 
Even Britain who in the time of her need ^ 
received 100,000,000 from India, has scarcely 
managed to' collect £ 1,000 for the London ^ 
Mayc?s fund; Of course one must not forget 1 
that Britain has enough troubles of her own ' 
without considering her responsibilities to India, j 
Nallonatly too the Englishman does not respond ! 
as generously to distress appeals as the Indian. ’ 
The SeofrAlig^ of Patna comments severely j 
but justly on the difference between the eym- 
pathy shown to Japan during 1923 and the In- 
dif^ence displayed by foreign countries to India < 
today and draws the moral 11^ India's political . 
dependence is the underlying cause. ' That can- ' 
not explain the attitude of Britain which has > 
a special duty to India, as a Conservative ^ 
member of Parliament now in India remarked. ' 
It has been made clear that India must depend ‘ 
solely on her ‘own resources for meeting the 
unexpected calamity that has befallen her. 
These resuroc^ are limited and the other provin- i 
cses have had to curtail some of their expenditure i 
„to rehabilitate Bihar. There has been fiome talk j 
seizing the opport^ity to improve Bihar and ' 
build it as a model cky. We are sure that the ; 
org^izera of telief operations will be card'ul to 
avoid the dangei^ of establishing a standard far \ 
above the lesources of the Indiam Babu i 
Rajendra Prasad himself m the appeal published * 
in last week’s issue of this paper, warned the ] 
^ public agmnst that danger both when be lentarked \ 
* that emotional ^m^tby was almost valuel^ | 


and when he wtoti ,thal aksistance shquld 
rendered only In % fupplernentary fomW ^ ^ 

Geroitfly and Eorop9.~Rjmilef in ikhliTig 
sages on the European situation has eomehow 
missed allak. We were . informed last week . 
that Herr Habicht, ^'German Nasi Inspector for 
Austria**, gave an ultinutum to the Austrian 
Chancellor to come to terms with the Austilati 
Nazis by the end of the month. This broi^t 
down on Germany a severe reprimand from^ the 
Ci&HtMtalf the semi-olBcial oigan rf 

the Italian Fascist Government, which objected 
gravely to German Intercession [q Austria. The 
pro^t is understandable as arising from Italy*s 
desire to maintain the balance of power In 
Europe. What seems strange is that the Pope 
should have followed up the Italian warning 
with a denunciatiDn of the Hitler regime id 
Gennany, The Vatican is a State which has 
hardly any political significance and whatever 
chan^ may occur in European politics it is 
very unlikely that they will affect its position* 
It Is therefore curioui that the Popa should 
have singled out Germany for condemnatloiL 
There have been cases of racial discriminatioD 
in the past which could not have cacap&l the 
attention of His Holiness. The persistent at- 
tempts to expatriate South African born Indian^ 
Is a case in point. Hts Holiness, however, has not 
apparently felt called upon to express bU cplTUOfi, 
on the subject till now. We do not think that 
the anomaly Is due to the Pope*a being, like the 
L^gue of Nations. CJncemed politically mainly 
with European affairs becau^^e in hii receptions 
to the Indian delegations during the Homan 
Catholic Holy Year he has evinced the 
loterest In Indut 

India and the PopaUtlon Question >-The dis- 
cussion at the recent meeting of the East India 
Association reveals the confficting ideals that 
are prcseol tn dealing with the control of* popu- 
tetion. Sir John Megaw who initiated^ the 
discussion favoured birth contol methods, so far 
as one can gather from the summary cabled out 
by Reuter. Sir Leonard Rpgerv, however, took 
the view that the real benefoctor ii he who 
makes t wo ears of corn grow where one grew 
before and recommended incteaied sgricuuural 
productivity for rdieving the stress r? pppula^ 
tioii. The Chairman. Sir George Newman, 
threw his we^ht on the side of mod^iuty 
and declared ' that systematic treatment would 
solve the problem. He cited the case of EngUnd 
which had increased her population ^ thirty-^ 
thm millions but was still the healths natiod 
in the world- SirGeoigeis mistaken in 
rating England from the rest of the Enpire in 
such a oompansooi 

Isl&in la The Modero ^ortd:^We ptiblish tins 
week a speech by Professor Henry E. Allen of 
Lafayette Colk^ on "Islam and Modem SociaJ-' 
Economle Probteqis*’ delivml at the Chiod^ 
Uhiverrity at a group meeting of repreietitattves 
of various religiansi Mr Allen approadies his 
( O'0ntbaui w* 420 ) 
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INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER 

■ rea BOMBAY, MARCH j, im. 


ART !N INDIA* 

There has been for aome years past jn 
Bombay a Three Arts Cirde, The Univer- 
sal Arts Circle was inaugurated last week 
with an address by Mis, Sarojlnl NaiJu, 
The President of this new Circle is Countess 
Vera de Crasse, who is not very well 
known in India. The Countess, according 
to the report in the Press foutn^^ 

said that the Circle felt that maieriaZtsm was at 
the b^torh of suspicion and hatred and war, 
and that the new Association revolted against 
this cult and stood for the things of the spirit 
and encouraged aelf-expresabn. Materialism is 
not the creed of India and there is far less need 
of a revolt against it in this country than in the 
West, A protest against Materialism as a creed 
or cult is nowhere more an act of supererogation 
than here. The philosophy, the culture and the 
social institutions of India are an emphatic repu- 
diation of Materialismi As for '^things of 
the spirit*^ these are apparently not the 
same to the Circle as what India has 
understood them for centuries to bCt This 
is clear from the third and last object of the 
Circle, "to encourage self-expression”. For the 
consistent teaching of Indian philosophy through 
the ages has been that not ‘'self-expression" 
but “self-effacement" is the way to the 
“things of the spirit". Unless we under- 
stand self-effacement to be the supreme 
form of self-expression — mother love ia the out- 
standing instance—the things of the spirit which 
are to be attained by self-expression are obvious- 
ly not those which can be attained only by 
self-efiacenient. The West to which religion 
has meant Pauline Christianity, looking about 
for something to uke its place, has hit upon Art 
as a complete substitute for religion. Art has 
b^n raised to a cult of which the central idea 
is “self-expression," In the West this cult has 
consciously set itself to encourage the expression 
of self indiscriminately in all its moods. 

Criticising the tendencies of the present day 
Indian Art, says the Bombay ChroniUe, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu observed “the intellectual domi- 
nation of the West is the most tragic wrong that 
India has sustained,” The report goes on to 
say that the reason why she did not want the 
Westcrii form of art was that, whatever its form 
and nature, Indian art must be authentic and not 
an imitaCioni “The first concern of Indians, 
therefore, must be to liberate themselves from 
' this intellectual bondage." Happily this danger 
which was very real not long ago i$ no longer 
acute* The reformers of India, among whom 
an honourable place belong to Annie Besant, 
have by patient and persevering efforts relieved 
the intellectual relations between India and the 
West of the character of subservience on one 
side and domination on the other whlcb.it 
possessed not long ago, Simultaiieously the 


419 


West also has moved forward fr^m its attitude of 
supersitiousself-oomplacency. We have eviden- 
ces of this double process in almost all 
spheres — Religion, Philosophy, Art- The 
political movement in India has become 
profoundly significant to the West just because 
It is the natural development of spiritual 
movements which preceded and are behind it. 

If the Uni versa! Arts Circle Is in line with the 
Indian renaissance movement, it may be a useful 
auxiliary. Frankly, however, we are suspicious 
of the encouragement of setrexpression as an 
object of propaganda. Self-expression in its 
highest form is indistinguishable from self* 
efface ment. But it is also capable of tower 
forms and in the lowest it is identical with 
bestiality. Tennyson warned his generation of 
the danger '*lest divine philosophy push beyond 
her ' mark and be procuress of the lords of 
heir*. The warning applies to Art even more. 

The tendency in some circles in the West, 
literary as well as artistic, is to regard thw 
beast in man as of equal status as the God in 
him. “Art for Art’s sake" Is the most hackneyed 
of its catchwords. The anarchy in modern 
thought is the result of each branch of science 
setting up its own separate standard Economics 
is a conspicuous and disastrous example. A 
branch of Ethics, it has thrown over its lawful 
allegiance and become .the greatest disturber of 
international and interelass relations, India has 
been infected by this economic poison. 

In his remarkable book “ A Defence of Con- 
servatistn “ Anthony Ludovici argues that the 
Jewish influence In England has tended to destroy 
all values except the only one which la within its 
reach, namely, the purchaseable. “This means/*' 
he writes^ “that the Jew’s form of power- 
wealth — will find itself opposed to all other 
kinds of power, such as Gentile aristocratic 
lineage, Gentile aristocratic character and 
prestige, hereditary honours of all kinds, and, 
above all, national solidarity (by this I meao 
loyalty between the various classes) which are 
all things that cannot be bought, which bavo 
no market price and which the Jew can not 
get possession of, no matter how rich he is." 

This, whether it Js true of Jewish influence? 
in England or not, ha^ been, helped by 
politick power, the tendency of Western influence 
in India, Mrs, Sarojini Naida’s protest 
is not, therefore, an impulse of national 
vanity. It is a protest against the dcstrucIloA 
of the soul of India, The evU has advancetl 
far Into the national life. Old social bonds^f-^om 
have been weakened. The man whom the West 
adores is the successful “business man.” His- 
gospel of “nothing for nothing” has become 
its gospel, if one leads a blind beggar 
across the street, one expects to be rewarded 
for it if not by a m^al at least by the 
publication of one’s photograph with a laudatory 
notice in the n^xt day’s paper. Not infrequenjy 
he himself sends both to the Editor- If the Art 
of India cannot be saved from a similar face» 
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w miglit m wd] bave ao Art ai alL The Gita 
•piccbficned work whbout an eye to reward as 
the highest rtligioa. it Is also the highest ArL 
For Art, ia the words of the c€ Art b 

realpatidar.com ^ loving, lage 

Of knowing, seeing, fedlng the absolute truth 
4rf things 

For Tnith*fl sake, whole and solct not any 
good. Truth bru^a 

The knower, seer, feeler,'— -beside* 

Thb also b the goal of philosophy. There b 
iOne other point The supreme qualtly of Art is 
simplicity, spontanity. fn^lity of means to etids. 
Western inBuence on Indian Art encourages none 
cf these* The domlnianceof that influence inevit- 
ably leads to meretrictousness not only In Art 
1>ut in every sphere. Life is a whole. Art whi(^ 
is not true to Life is merely artisanship. 

INFLUX OF FOREIGN DOCTORS. 

The Bombay Medical Assoclatioa and the 
iBombay branch of the BriLiah Medica! Assocla* 
tion have decided to request Government to 
prevent or lestrict the immigratJon of foreign 
doctors into India Thb decisii^ says the Ttm£t 
of fytdia^ follows the arrival in Bombay during 
the last few weeks of between SO and 40 
electors mostly Germansj, who have been debar- 
red from practising in their own country, because 
they are JewsL One of these doctora when inter- 
viewed argued that if India allowed the entry of 
£drelgQ capital and foreign capitalists and found 
their entry to her advantage^ there was no reason 
why ehe should net find the immigration of 
qualified foreign doctors to Her advantage. It 
seems a pity, he added, that India should foiget 
tier traditions of hospitality and seek to turn out 
people who could re^y be useful to her. Dr. K. 
K, Iladachanji's article in the liomhay Ckrohicio 
headed the ** Menace to Indian Doctors ^ 
4ld not put the case against the influx 
■of foreign doctors in the most convincing 
form. Its main plea was that the advent of 
the foreign doctors was likely to throw out of 
^employment a huge number of quafiEed Indian 
-medlc^ men. Thb, no doub^ b a consW 
deraEon but, from the point of view of 
the general public, it is easily outweighed 
by the fact that there is a dxstlna short- 
.aga of medical practltioneri and that the greater 
jpart cf the country b without medical aid. 
The medical professioD exists primarily to render 
help to the people and not to provide incomes 
£br doctors* Even more 'appealing to our mind 
is the immemorial Indian tnufition of bospita- 
,lily to strangers who sought a^Ium. Tlie 
ancient Jewish colonies and the flourbhing 
Farsi community attest to the wise toleratioti of 
Indian rulers in vivid contrast lo the exclusive 
intoleiance of contemporary States* Thb tradU 
Cion Is one which we should cherish as the most 
precious part of our heritage. 

But there are other considemtioos which can 
not be kft out of account. The fore*^ doclora 


are moGt uhllkely to supply the want in thi 
villages of medical assistance. They havna 
lugber standard of life than the generality oC 
Indbn doctors who do not End rural prao- 
tree suRkiently remunerative to induce ^eni to 
settle down to iL Mace important still b the 
fact that the foreign doctors know nothing of 
the habits of the pepple, their social customs, 

\ their religious scruides, their dietaiy^, their 
: reactions to drugs suited to the meat'eating 
races of Europe. In many ceses, the doses wbicX 
' are needed to correct the dcEciendes of the 
aloohoUsed European constitudon, am too 
strong for the Indian constitution attuned to 
hereditary abstinence Before the foreign 
doctor learns to appreciate these f actors, --ihe 
psychology of the patient which b becoming 
recognis^ as the essential part of medLcIne, is 
another important factor-^he will probably kOl 
more patients than hecurea The problem of 
afibrding medical aid to the population will not 
he realty solved by the Influx of foreign docton 
any more than our industrial prohlcm by the 
import of foreign goods and merchants. Then, 
as regards our national iradid^n of receiving 
refugees, how does It apply to the present case? 
If the doctois came as refugees and sought 
asylum, we for one should feel bound to 
oppose their exclusion. According to 
traditional practice, they would be allowed to 
settle in a aulUble p%rt of the country to 
practice their religion and to live tneif iccua- 
lomed lives without interfrrence and without! 
interfering with social and economic life of j 
other comrounitJe^ But this is not the case 
with these doctors. They can flourish here 
only by depriving Indian practitumem of their 
Ugitlmate spheres c€ usefulness. There is 
also the fact that, unlike the ancient cotnmi> 
nitles whkh sought and found asylum In India, 
the modem Jews have Palestine assigned to 
them as a national home. Wc do not think 
that the Briibh Government would be pleased 
to have the Palesllne situatiott reproduced or 
a larger aede in thb country* 

BEWARE OF DRUGS, 

A drastic pure food and drugs Act has heel 
tong overdue in America. Now that an Act oS 
this line is giring to be passed then^ many ihooltlng 
iireguUritks in lbs food and drug iwepaiatbiw am 
being revealed In the AmerbaA FrcAiL 


4 


{Cimdudti J¥m jvofs ‘ ■ 

subject with sympithy and lo fact reveab io 
hb address that lie looks to Islam to leinn^ 
some of the glaring defects of modern 
Mr Alien was one of the two Amet kins cboson 
to speak for Islam at the dbctission, oeariy df 
the otbef faiths being represented by men who 
had b^n brought up in thenL Mr Alleifj 
respodsibility was, thmfore, s heavy one* Tte 
address which we print thb we^ fiom tb 
Joitmat ojf las valuable anafylb fH 
the reactions of lalan] CO modembm. 
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LORD BRABOURNE AND THE 
WHITE PAPER. 

There has tbeen some questtoning in Partiament 
regvding the propriety of the Governor of Bombay's 
invitation to the of the Bombay Legislative 

Council to come forward openly m support of the 
White Paper Scheme- In his first speech to the 
Council His Ejtcllency expressed his beiief that the 
members were all supporters of the constitutional 
method of securing process- He went on to flayt 
"1 hope, therefore, that lean count upon your support 
of the policy at present adopted in the matter of 
consitutional progress in India,” It docs not foilow, 
because the members are supporters of constitutional 
methods, that they are supporters of the White 
Paper proposals. Lord Brabourne did not stop 
here. To leave no doubt as to his meaning, he 
proceeded to say i “I believe that this Council is at 
heart in favour of what is described as Che White 
Paper. I da not ^ mean that it is entirely satisfied 
with all the details but Chat tt accepts its general 
principles. If that is i(\ 1 would urge you gentlemen, 
to come out in definite and c^en support o| this policy 
to avoid the idea that by expressing condemnation of 
the policy as a whole you can secure the desired 
modifications In detail. To adopt such Uctios Is 
mereiy to put weapons into the hands of the con- 
vinced opponents of the policy of His Majest/s 
Government, and cari not hut be fraught with danger 
to the progress of the Refarms, which we all hope to 
be introduced at an early date I appeal to you, 
t^reforc, gentlemen, as the elected representatives 
of the people of Bombay to take the long and states- 
manlike view of this question, and to come out openly 
in support of the conatitutlonal method of progress 
and llie proposed White Paper Policy which I am sure 
fa the one best calculated to ensure that progress shdl 
be on sound lines.” 

Of the disinterestedress and sincerity of this 
exhortation, there can be no two opinJotis, aa Lord 
Brabourne thereby has ataked bis Indian career at its 
very thrcshhold. The National Cabinet whose pol oy 
is embodied in the White Paper shows many signs 
which portended the fall of the Lloyd-G^rge^Bonar 
Law coalition. Fumh which is a good reader of the 
pulse of British opinion, showed which way the wind 
blows by its cartoon depicting the Prime Minister as 
4 circus rider standing on two restive horses. The 
by-election a, even though most of them returned 
Ministerial supporters, showed much reduced majo^ 
rities for them, Jn his own constituency Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald met with a muoh-mixed reception. His 
refusal to receive a deputation of hunger 
strikers led by two members of Parliament, is 
a iresb proof of his waning confidence In bimsel 
which the Times noted not long ago. The ^nser- 
vatives are becoming restive; in a recent division 
the Government majority in the House of Commons 
wis the lowest recorded the bulk of the Liberals 
who supported the National government have crossed 
over to the oppoaltion. It seems inevitable that 
Mr. MacDonald will scon be swept out of office by 
the combined force of discontent among all pajtles, 
Hia disappearance from the Ministry would, it b 
understood, Involve a general election which is as 
likely as not to return a majority of Conservatives 
who are dissatisfied with Mr, Baldwin's prosaic 
personality and pedestrian leadership. Whether 
Mr. Winston ChurohiJl becomes the EVime Minister 
or not, the next Contervative Cabinet will not hold 
Itself bound to adhere to the White Paper, Lord 
Brabourne after his personal canvassing for the 
support of its policy by the Legislative Council 
cannot hut find his position as the head of the 
Government of Bombay untenable. It wiU be a 


pity bemuse he and Lady Brabourne during the 
short time they have been here have produced an 
ex^Uent impression by their unassuming ways and 
their eagerness to identify themselves wi^ the 
social and cultural life of the country. 

Apart from the personal aspect, we are afraid that 
His ExecUenoy is not quite accurately informed of 
tbepubiio fedlng as regards the White Paper. If 
by its general l^inciplcs, he merely meant the 
principles^ of Federation and temporary safeguards he 
was certainly right in thinking that fndian opinion 
supports them. But there are details which Indian 
opinido considers equally important. As the White 
Papar contains not only the two principles but a 
multitude of such details, which Sir Samuel Hoare's 
evidence before the Joint Farliamenlary Committee 
has in some imporUnt respects tended to aggrevate, 
acceptance of the White Paper will be surely in ler- 
preted as acceptance of the whole^ — ^principle and 
detiab* Nor is the present Bom^y Legislative 
Council competent to accept the scheme^ The two 
solid blocks in It are the official one and the Sindhis. 

The former must vote with Government. The latter 
will disappear when the reforms are introduced and 
its vote, therefore, will be given solely on. the detail 
relating to the separation of Sind about which it has 
been very keen. The Council it^lf la. at the end 
of the term for which it was elected. 

EAST OF SUEZ. 

To those who earnestly betieve that the character 
of the British people is fundamental ly opposed to the 
extremes of Fascism or Communism two short items 
in Monday^s daily papers must have come as a severe 
shock, I am surprised that so far no one has appa- 
rently seen the connection between the two. The first 
of the^e is the advice given by Lord Baden-PoweU 
to one Mr, Wilson before sending him out to India to 
strengthen Che Scout movement, that ‘ some of these 
natives are not possessed of the same ideas and 
minds as White men; they have no ideas cf chivalry 
themselves and are full cf conceit and self-importance, 
and if this is allowed to grow without check they are 
apt to become insolent and mutincus which is a dan- 
gerous thing in countries like India and Africa where 
millions of natives are ruled by a handful of whites. 

It is necessary, therefore, to remind them now and 
then to respect the British rnleis." I am hot aware 
whether Lord Baden-Powell h a member of the small 
group of British Fascists led by Sir Oswald 
Mosley, His anxiety to maintain British 

prestige, however, may well entitle him to 
a prominent place there. Even after making due 
allowance for the fact that the venerable leader of the 
Boy Scout Movement is reported to be seriously ill 
and that the recent animated discussions In Britain 
on the White Paper scheihe must have further 
added to his confused view of the Indian situation, 
this pronouncement stands out dearly amidst the 
ambiguous statements of British leaders, Ncr can 
one avoid expressing admiration for Mr, Wilson for 
communicating these presumably confidentiaf ECcnarks 
to the press on the eve of his visit to India with the 
object of affiliating tbe numerous Scout organisations 
wmch have hitherto avoided affiliation, with Lord'ddr.COITI 
Baden-Poweirs central or^nization. It Is possible 
either that Mr. Wilson does not view the mission 
entrusted to him by Lord Baden-Powell Berioualy or 
has so much confidence In bis personality that be 
believes bis mere presence in India wtU he sufficient 
to achieve the objeoi; whatever the feelmgg of organi- 
sers in India. 

The ether incident which has attracted somewhat 
more notice, is reported to have occurred at 
Colombo where the M. C. C were pbying a match 
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agaioat ui IndcvCeyloa team, DcBcribuig the 
Mldent the Ce^loa O&strpef^ atiteil, 
was batting at the paviUion and when tie 
was JoSned of Marriot in the last wicket, Clark 
watkra out of his Orease a ooyple of yards and was 
noticed usinff the apike of the toe end of his 
boot in breakTng up the pitch in a line with ih« 
leg stump, W, Sl Fiindall, one of the umpiresi who 
noticed Ctarkfa extraordinary action went up to 
him and said, *Whal are you doing?* or words to 
that cdeot. Clark's only reply was to use the 
pointed end of the boteom of tiii bat to make e 
further depression on the ground. On the remone- 
trance of the umpire Clark walked back to hla 
brea^" The Oii^fver proceeds to explain that 
^hc bapUin of the M, C. C team as well as Msrdot 
npologVed to the ci plain of the opposing team for 
the action. The first point that struck me in reading 
the report was that Qark had come in for a deal of 
hKtIctsm merely for carrying into the field of supporl 
the tactics of modern political life, HlS acfion ia 
’^breaking up"' the pitcl\ presumably with the immediate 
airnoraasuringhU side of victory at a crucial st^ 
of the game and the ultimate one of inaintamlng British 
prestige) is not without a family resemblance to the 
safeguards m the White PAper scheme for guarantee- 
ing British interests in India, And the daring with 
which he acted when his side was in a precarious 
position) regardless of spectators# umpires and ihe 
rest) carries its own lesson to Indians* Despite the 
laDoentations of pesslmUtf, the age of cbivahy is not 
dead. If history is to be beltev^ this is exactly the 
Etu^ that empire-builders are made of. The 
remarks of the umpire^ the captain of the rival team 
and of the captain and another number of the M. C, C« 
team place beyond doubt the truth of the adage 
that success falls to the adveniurous, lu the face of 
so thrill ing an incident on the cricket pitch the 
conoluaiou of the Odservtr, that •‘there ia bound to 
be ft report of it by the authorities when^ the 
team returns to England’^ is mere sntHclimax, 
Clark after all probably only meant to ‘‘remind" 
the !ndo-Ccylon team that he as a msmbef of the 
ruling race was not bound by any rule of the game in 
playing with tJic Indians, 

The attemion of the public has been drawn to yet 
another incident, this time in Bombay, by cue 
Mr, Ke^rwala who in a letter to the 

of last Saturday complained that he and a 
Mend were insulted at the H, O, H, fete by a 
European gentleman who appatently was in charge 
<il the Pa1a» de Danse, The two Indians were dressed 
in the tradidonal and they were asked by the 
European to occupy back seats on that account, 
FurtSur, the waiters were, It said, instructed not 
to take orders from the Indisn gentlemen. Person- 
ally speaking) 1 was surprised to read this aa two 
items were widely advertised on tb^t day's programme 
which should have repelled many iodians from 
attending. One of t^m was a burlesque of the 
-loancao and the other wat a perfonnaocn tA the 
cancan itself — ^the cancan, as the Oxford Dictionary 
explains for the benefit the uninit iate4 
^an indecent dance", U is probable^ however, that 
the European genilemaa who ts reported to have 
deterred the two Jodiaos Chun^ attend ing really felt 
that only the English or the Anglicised Indim could 
witness these perTOrmances without detriment to their 
mo^Sr The b«t thing that the two friends could 
have done^ hiving inadvertently stepped into this 
Faliis^de Danse, was to have left the place even had 
it involved their tosmg the price of the two ticketa, 
The incident# however, serves to show the difficulties 
with which attempts to bring together the Indian 
and Eurppsau seetba of the populalkm so this 
country# are faced. The European only too often feels 


that the honour of hts entlra race li la hla keeping. 

It would be rash to oocidude irom these Inoidenti 
that the Pasdat Party as such ii likdy to have an 
assy vfctory id EnglaniL Evidence of the oppo&ltlm 
that the party has met with is ftinibbtd by a 
demand of the Oxford Unhrer^ty Labour Club for 
oomplets taciiil equality and by the pclioe sotkxi 
cakea leoently Id England against oertahi Fascist 
me mben for adnunistering a oOnective duos of 
castor oil to an erring fotlow Fascists Fasclst% 
however, thrives on opposition and even though 
the party may remain a negligible minority In 
poittical Uhi aigns are not lacking to show that Its 
ideals are baviug an appeal to bdividuaJ menaberi of 
all the three m^or political or^ganisaiiona. That 
Mr, MaoDoctald who hai hithefto distinguished 
himself by hii aw«t lesKmableness and paasicn for 
compromise) should refuio to meet a delegation of 
hunge^miarohers in England on the ground that 
their oomimmist purpose is ^mmon knowledge# * Ir 
not without signifioanoe. That Loid Lymlngtop, a 
Conservative M. P. who leocntly resigned hit teat 
in the Commons on the ground that tbs real work lay 
outside ii^ should reveal ui various press Interviews 
that he knows bow to keep "the baokward people 
of Indiaio law, order and peac^” and will visit thir 
ccunlry evidently with a view to confirming the 
knowledge he hat already acquired. Is also ausplcloui 
to British Fssdsm. It is amusing to note thal 
whilst &]tish parties are slowly ssilmiUtJna the 
principle of racial luperlority) the kider of Italisn 
Fascism should have express^ hit reslisatiooof the 
impartsnoe of inter-continental smlty and understands 
ing« But U is beconfing tncreasingly true today thai 
not only has Europe cessed to look to. Oreai 
^cain for political teadershlp but Britala hertell bai 
Asautned the role of ositip -follower to European ftafe» 
maitshipL 

V,A. 


MATRICULATION AND FARMING. 


The Editor, 

Indian SodsI 
Sir# 

I suggest that parents should be recommended tc 
give ibeif boys ft year or to in the country. Contrary 
to what happens In the case of boys in Weaterr 
Countries, our boys (and even grown up perumi k 
the cities) are woefully ignorant of fields and flowert 
and the other beauties of nature uid alio of tb< 
commonest handicrafts 


A boy in India is put to school generally at tU 
age of seven or eight;# some times even less, Th 
pafems'only conoem is to see that their boy dsij) 
attendi to his lessofis at home and regulsrly attendi 
school. The prestfupo eitorclsed by the pareno 
increases as each examination approacbei nesfer. 

The burdeo cmi the schod boy increasee wjtl 
each promodOA to a higher standard. Less aiu 
less time U kflfpr daily exerew In addition p 
school houfs# coaches are engaged to secure a psi 
Tto number cf hooks to be read grows, Eva 
the vaostkms are not respected. Scarcely any stten 
tion Is paid to the questton whether the younf 
shoulders are^ ki all cases# fitted to bear the ^^j(jgf,Qorn 
growing burdM. i 

Having once put the boy to ochool, there is m 
break. If he enters school at one end, ho must gi 
on year after 7 ^# irotil be comet out# a Matrietdau 

at the other, . J 

If the boy immedLately after roatricuUtmg, (as 1 
usual), enters upon a college course# the grind begin 
again, to be continued without interruptioa for j 
peiiod of four years more:. ^ 
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Iftunediately on coating out of College tbe youUi*s 
thoughts are centred upon earning a livelihoodi where 
the struggle for exUteitce b keenest and wherein he 
will require to devote all bla energies in futurop 
7hu» it is oieaf thal 4n Indian youth docs not get 
real respite* from tbe age of six until he attains the 
age of twenty* when he has to enter on life's battle^ 
Tbe time just after a boy has matriculated and 
before he joins CoUege* offers, a convenient interval, 
wben, without serious scholastic lo^Si he can devote 
himfeir to build up hia body in nature's surround ings 
and harKliwork. The heavens cannot fall, if the 
entry into College u delayed for* say* a year. On the 
contrary* College professors should find it a more 
pleasant task to lecture to healthy boys* who under- 
stand ■omething of life in the fields and tbe beauties 
of nature* 

If those engaged in agriculture* are consulted* it 
will be found that arrangement can be made with 
farmer i in villages to house and to teach farm work 
etCpf to the boys for itatcd periods, 

Bombay* ) Yours etc,, 

February $2 1034 J Nayan H, Pakdia* 

THE RIDDLE oTF UNEMPLOYMENT* 

Tiis^ Editor* 

T/te Indian S^al R^^rfntr^ 

Sir. 

The discussions and articles we read now in 
papars on the subject of unemployment put one in 
mind of certain annals of an ancient monastery that 
were quoted in a prospectus issued some years ago 
by Ruskin Hall* Oxford* The quotation b as folio ws’,- 
'It came to pass at that time that there aroee a 
grievous quarrel among the brethren as to the 
nuraber of teeth in the mouth of ahorse. Great 
tomes were brought from dusty shelves. Such pon- 
derous erudition was displayed as never could have 
been supposed to exist In those parts. For days this 
disputation raged without ceasing. On the fourth 
day, a young neophyte craved humbly for permission 
to speak. My fathers* said he, not In open tomes 
but in the open mouth of a horse* will you find the 
true answer to your questions. Grant me then 
permission, 1 will so seek it for you there. There- 
upon, A mighty clamour arose. Surely they said 
*Thc devil hu promoted this bold neophyte to ways 
of seeking knowledge unknown to the fathers.” 
Then driving him forth they smote him hip and 
thigh. After a while, the disputation came to an 
end* The number of teeth in the mouth of a horse 
was writ down to be a mystery for the lack of clear 
and suliioleciC information In the writings of the 
fathers thereon. The dove of peace then sat again 
on the community but the neophyte was no longer 
among them*'* 

We may laugh at the ancient monks but in whst 
do they differ from our modern governments I There 
arc many bold ueophytea now tentng them to lock 
and see how much the world produces and by how 
many ways^ we might bring its abundance to those 
who are in need But they will heed only anolent 
dootrines suitable to past ages about the currency 
and other systems needed to distributo wealth. 
Inevitably, hoa/ever alt thoughtful people are waking 
up to the realisation ot the fact that the neo^hytei 
are right and the wise and learned am blinding 
themselves* 

The Mayor of Karachi is now become auifioiently 
common sensed to inaugurate an experiment on tbe 
lines Indioated by a Boldly oonocived bill recently 
placed before the United States Senate to solve this 
Master Problem of our time. 

Karachi, 1 Yoiirv etc, 

February IS, 183-4 J Nawai, KisHORS Bainbail* 


COMPROMISE. 

The Editor, 

Indian Si^ciUl Rtf^rmtr^ 

Sir* 

"Listening in^ to a broadcast account of the recent 
Paris Hots given by an eye-witness, the narrator was 
heard to remark : ‘*We Britons may look on and 
congratultae ourselves ibae we can now carry through 
our revolutions without riots or bloodshed* 1 suppose 
because wc are accustomed to compromise,” 

This set me thfnkli^ how much this word “com- 
promise” comes to the nowadays* and 1 venture 
CO suggest that the fact of its importance is being 
lorgotten in politbal India at present* Js it realised 
that compromise (which Mr, Baldwin said means 
sacrificel is not only an essential of a Democratic 
system, but b the machinery whbh, in modem limes 
works every cooferencsi Diiarmamcot* Econonuc, etc? 

Those politrcians who see in the White Paper 
proposals nothing but their grave defects* and reject 
them on that account* appear* Jn this connection, to 
be entirely missing the point; and to the onlooker 
their hostile attitude gives rise to the sad refieotion 
that the Imputation which has been sonwtimes oast 
upon them, and which they naturally repudiate,' that 
they lack ‘‘political sense"* it nevertheless Justified* 

“They cannot see the wood for the trees*” 

Cambridge* / Yours etc., 

February 12, 1334. S I* J. PITT* 

THE WORLD FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS. 

The World Fellowship of Faiths (second P^liament 
of Religions)* has fulfilled its promise by bringing 
together 1 83 eminent leaders of all faiths, races and 
countries who delivered 232 addresses during the 
Chicago World's Fair, June to November 1933* ^ 

The Executive Comniiitee decided to extend tbe 
period of the World Fellowship of Faiths to June 
1984 and to hold additional sessions with a culminat- 
ing convention in World Goodwill Week* May 12 to 
I B; In the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel New Yorker 
in New York City. 

Several distinguished foreign and American 
speakers who proimsed to participate in the Chlc^o 
sessions and could not because of illne^i or pressing 
duties, will be invited to take part in the supple-* 
mentary sesaions in New York. 

The purpose of the World Fellowship of Faiths is % 

“To Unite the Inspiration of All Faiths Upon the 
Solution of Man's PRESENT FkoblEHS.” Among thei 
Vital probldois Co be especially ecnphasiced in our 
New York City meetings in May are “Racial and 
Religious Prejudices^How to Overcome ThemP ” 

“ How prevent War? ” “Spiritual R^overy Neces- 
sary for World Recovery,” 

Several sessions were held in New York City. 

Among them were one oti October 31, 1983* at the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel New Yorker when 
Pandit Shrl Shridhara Nehru, L S., Director of the 
Indian Rural l^lift and President of tbe Indiau 
Science College for Agriculture, delivered an address or 
on "Shall Tbe WitherSl Tree Come Back to Verdure?” arCOm 
Madame Raj Dulan Nehru spoke on “Hindu Women 
n World Progress.'' 

President Balknahna* Principal of the Rajarata 
College in India* formerly Ftindpal and Governor of 
the Aryan Residential University of Hardwar* 
delivered three addresses; on Octotxs 31, 1933 at tbe 
Hotd New Yorker on ‘'Hindu Theories of Ccamio 
Evolution”; on November ik 1233 at St. Marks-tn-, 
the-Bouwerieon “ India'i Cootributlofi to Qviliaatkm'V 
and on January 1, 1334 at tbe Church of the Truth oq 
“ The Cultural C^tsot belweea India and America.” 
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b ti P UJi tbe Eut And fbe Wcil. But in the tru* 
ienw of the word thcte li no EmI end We»t ootilde 


4H 


Hk U^ghoeee tbe Mebereja GaetEwai' «>f Buode 
baa bec<^ the lorematioiia] I^eeident of A new 
IntematiofVB] Comouitloo of tbe World Fdlowebip of 
FAithewlucb ia to tponeor e aecood Internationa] 
Conventioci in London or in lodk in l9i5 or l£^S6. 

Bisbcrn Francie L McConndt U Nfitiona] QuirmOfi V 
JLebbi Stephen £ Wise, Dr. S PariE«r Cadmervi 
Jfr. Fktrlo Henry Callahan and iVoT. K R. A. 
Scligimn arc tbe National Vice-Chairmani Mr, Kedar^ 
TiwXh Da^ Gupta and Mr. Charlce Frederick Weller 
are the Genera] Executive* of tbe World Fellowship 
of Faith* which has its headquarter* in New York 
City at the Hotrf New Yorker and jo Chicago^ IUinoi*>, 
at the Hotel Mofriaon, 

UDAY SHANKAR IN AMEAICA- 
Under tbe anspioes of the Union of East and Weal 
a reception in honour of the world-famous Hfnda 
dancer, Uday Shankar and his talented company of 
artists^ wan held on Sunday afienioont January 21, 
1934 at the North Hallroom of the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, one of the largest hoceli In 
the world The . beautiful hall was packed to the 
capacity with American ladies and gentlemen and 
Hindu residents of New York. 

Mr. Kedamath Das Gupta, Director of the Umoo of 
East and Weal, presiding, slid) "The purpose of our 
organisation is to bring the noblest and best of the 
E^ttothe Weiti and versa, with a vkw to 
promote a better understanding between the East aod 
the West. Uday Shankar ia the best Interpreter of 
the art of doocirtg of India. We are proud to present 
bioi to you today,^ 

Miss Mila Wcllerson who is considered to be the 
worltfs greatest woman cellist, played a few numbers 
to enteriata the distinguished guests;. 

Mr& Mary Hanford Ford, one of the leaders of the 
Baha^i Movement in New York and the oldest member 
of The Union of East and West, presented ^e 
following addtess to Uday SbanW' and his 
company i— 

^We, the Members of the Union of East and 
West, greet you and honour you today In lecognisiog 
the significance of your contribution to the arts S 
dance and music; and through these art* to the truer 
understanding between the East and tbe West, which 
is Che aim our organizaiion. In a day when tbe 
bewildered spirit of humanity is seeking new roads to 
unity, it Is a joy to know that your deticate and groci* 
ouB Bit has found a sympathetic leoeption in the 
hearts of our most repfesentative scholars; aritsti 
and atudentA The great artist bridges the gulf 
between the East and the West. You have used 
your art to bring us grape and beautylmd to enkindle 
faith in the reality of spiritual truih. We 
respond with ^ncere appreciation and graiitude: we 
cxpips the hope that you will always remember that 
here in Ainerloa you have friends who will nunuie tbe 
aoeda you have left behind aod from which will 
spring up new leaves for the realization of Peace 
and Brotberbood, We wish you, under God*a 
Provideaoe health, happneas, ever-IncnasTng success 
and long lift to continue your sweet-scenied labour/ 
Uday Shankar said s "I do not know how to thac^ 
you ftr this reoeprioo. Witbcme being modest 1 can 
sell you that what 1 have brought out to Amerka 
U nothing id compariaoii with what we Otil! have 
ta India.^ My dream ba» beea by the 

ooUaboration of able musictans and my family 
people^ but your encouragement has pefa^ m 
way to my bnngkig better thinga. I thank you all 
once more for tbe land way in whk^ you have 
received the arta of India/ 

Rajcndra Siantar, K Sc, a member of Shanfco/a 
oompany, said s The Fellowship Fahhs has been 

doing a great deal ra bringing about an tinder* tooding 


eonventiona] and arbitrary dhriakni, NeverThcleia 
books 4iAve been written by Ipiteful tourisis ana 
visltoca k their frensted aticmpu lopaluinniate eck* 
another. Let u* took to the evidence of good and 
beauty everywhere Instead of 5ndlng faults and 
endch and beautify cMiraelvet thererrottw Proper 
understanding and harmony will break down the 
barriers of the East and West tilT we shall all 
mingle into one; with the closer bond of Oncnesi, 

Let us all hope and etrive for that day/ 

Pandit Dr. Shyama Shankar, bsrrlatetval-liw, 
father of Uday Shankar, eakl^ '^My relation with 
the Union of Eist and West dates Wk to 191L It 
wo* then I met Mr, Do* Gum at MrSi, Broini 
Potter** bouse at Suinea, In Endand, Hewaaa 
pioneer In the field of bringing the East and Ihe 
West together and bad just stagi^ ^Buddha' bv 
way of presenting dnunatio arts to the BHtisn 
publio. Nothing gladdens the heart of a father more 
than to see his ewn son honoured, espedally In a Chy 
like this and t thank you all, Udiea and gentlemen, 
for the Idnd reception you are according to him 
today. I shoulan't let ilip Chi* opportunity to 
mention tbit the pioneers in ths field of jnCroducing 
Indian histrlonlo arts in the West, like Mr. Du 
Gupta, deserve your full admiration.* 

With this introduction Dr, Shankar mad* a ■pooch 
on * The Spiritual Background of Indian Musk and 
Dancing." In conotuilon he aaid; " What 1* th* 
real end of art and how oon they unite th* East and 
tbe West? I bold that tbe real end of arts is Dhoma 
which again means the progresitve evolution of 
the •oui A artist cannot foil to proceed In the 
field of spiritual progresSi His path Is one among 
the many. An aitist with a f^netralivs faculty 
must link deeper into the very essence of the objecta 
Of characters he seek* to depbt. lie gradually 
arrive* at the very *ou1 of nature and ultimately to 
the soul of all soulSi the spirit of all things and 
beings. What remaini then of the East and th* 

We*^ North and South ? The farther and farther 
we travel away ftom the ultlinite souls of all belnga 
the more we develop differenoea The farther aod 
farther we travel bock from these surface develop^ 
merits; the nearer and nearer we approach the 
rundamental unity of all souT* — the unity of all 
individuals, communities, races and nations. There 
is a real end of artistic pfogrei s/ 

IN DEFEND OF PEAC& 

CBV BEaTRAH PlCEAEO,) 

Ai a moment when there b much dsngeroui 
talk of war, both east and west; and when the 
League of Nations .is menaced, not only by th* 
vicMrawal of certain goi^mcntA but hf hostiEa 
oriticism in many countries not excepting Great 
BritoiiH it appropriate that the organised peace 
foreca of th* world should rally tv oontolidat* that 
^K>llectiv* system' of preaexvmg and construoting 
the of nationt Of which tbe League Covenant, 

too Statute of the World Court and Cb* Pact of 
Paris are the outstanding symboha 
The meetings of the Internotkaial Fodecatioa of 
League of Nations Sooietiei; to be held |i|i3i COm 
Brussel* this week, have provided the Mportunity 
far such a deroonatfatioi] of publio opinioru Thus; 
during tbe days of February 13 to February IT 
inclusive will be held, under the Federotloifs 
i auBploe*, aa International Congrem ta Mence of 
FcM in which many nationaT and Intermtiofiaf 
organisations will partkrfwt^ 

The Congress naturally enougfh wiB sol only 
aim to oousolidate the League of Nations £n a 
general way, but wOl strive to bring presiurs to 
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'■bear upon ^vemments with a view to aeouring 
concrete and positive results at the Disarm auittit 
Conference witnout which it is obvious the dangers 
-of iotematfonal anarchy would! be over^whelrning* 
Xx<rd Ceot] has talcen the personal res pons ibUity 
of iubmitting to the delegates a 'Declaration of 
Poltc/ as basis for discussion In the Congress. 

The Congress will conclude with a mass meeting 
in which many distinguished speakers wilt t«ke part 
■ificludin? Viscount Cecil, Monsieur Vandervelde, 
the wetl-tcnown Belgian Socialist and on&time 
: Foreign Minister, Don Salvador de Madariaga, the 
brJUisne Spanish thinker and diplomat. Monsieur 
Folitisof Greece, and Monsieur Rene Cass in, the 
eloquent Ex-Servioe Men^a leader of France, 

A Great I u ter nationalist. 

The sudden death ot Monsieur William Martin 
“ former International Editor of the Journal dt 
In the prime of life, is an irreparable loss to the 
League of Nations, and a personal grief to the wide 
and influential circle of people who looked to him, 
not only as a unique journalist and publicist, but as 
an indomitable £ghter for peace and true seer of 
intern at ionalisn;}. 

It is just a year ago since ''W, M," laid down his 
pen in Geneva, after long months of constant strain 
due to his dauntless struggle day after day to rally 
opinion to a League solution of the Sino-^ Japanese 
conflict. Since then William Martin has himself been 
to China returning Just in time to preside over a 
great Disarmament Demonstration of international 
opinion held in Geneva on Sunday, October 1? last. 

Hfs death at the present juncture is a tragic loss 
to the Peace Movement ; but his example wilt live 
4>n as an inspiring memory to a host of his admirers* 


ISLAM AND MODERN SOCIAL 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 

(Bv Hejiry E. Allen.) 

I should much prefer to limit the subject of mv 
^apcf to Tufkey, bcoause when one faces the 
prospect of embracing the whole Moslem world be 
fndt that be hat something much more on bis hands 
than one unified country such as Turkey manifests at 
the present time, 

. However, before we discuss the social and 
economic problems which today confi-ont the Moslem 
world, it might be well just to refresh our minds for a 
moment regarding the chief characteristics of the 
tslamio social system, and then, with this as a back- 
ground, we may be better able to understand and 
evaluate the signiBcance oF some of the current trends, 
' Of Moslem society in an unspoiled states whether 
it be in savage Africa or sophisticated India, one can 
■ say that it is extraordinarily God^conscious, that it Is 
permeated, as are few other soolal systemsi, by a 
fcligioua control which extends into every area of 
conduct. For the bona fide Moslem community 
laws are not made by oongreesmen, M. P/s, or 
oomitiissaires whose authority is granted by their 
fellow- cUiien^) the great lawoF SharT at of Islam rests 
upon sacred Lundatiorii the Holy Koran, which is 
regarded as God's ultimate revelation to His people* 
Never is the Mostem permitted to forget bis religion 
. and hit God, Allah is everywhere, and one must 
pray to him Five times daily— and without the 
intervention of a priest. There U one day a week 
upon which special prayers are offered, but 
this does not cause the Moslem to shower his 
adulations on God that one day, Friday, and forget 
Him the rest of the week* In every town or city are 
beautiful mosques with graceful minarets pointing 
skyward high above the marts of commeiue, cons- 
tant reminders of the simplicity, majesty, and 
■beauty of religion. To the mosque trud^t the 


child to obtain the only eduoatton he is likely to. 
receive— the study and repetition of God's holy 
word For her ailing babe the worried mother' 
hastens to the marabout to Kcure' his prescrlptioi^ 
a scribbled text from the Koran, to restore her 
child to health. Ami for the seEtlement of disputes 
and litigation the Moslem haa recourse to the 
Kadi, a judge trained in holy writ and its 
com menta ries, 

M'^^slem Boctepr, which has these features cons- 
tantly to renund it of God and religion, exhibits 
certain other distinctive charactedstics which are 
traceable more or less directly to religious sources* 

Take, for example, the high esttmacton accorded 
the warrior, resulting from the belief that one who 
dies in combat with infidels will immediately attain 
paradise* Consider the contempt with which 
Moslems regard bankers and business men whose 
fortunes are acquired not through work or service 
but through usury in dtsobedienoe to Mohammed^s 
Injunction* In how many Moslem communiEtes have 
financia] and commercial enterprises been disdain- 
fully left in the hands of the subject raoci^Jewa 
Greeks, Armenians* 

Notice the emphasis placed upon generosity and 
sharing in Islam* The regular giving of alms^ 
is one of the five important duties or Pillars of Islam* 

Great credit is his who donates generously to philan- 
thropic enterprises or who gives freedom to a slaves 
Few religions can boast of greater proportionate 
wealth devoted to pious purposes than Islam* with its 
rich Vakfs or Evkq/s^ philanthropic endowments 
huilt up through the centuries as a result of innumer- 
able individual gifts and bequests. Not for Moslems 
the selfish ana anti-social accunnulations of huge 
private for tunes. These were prevented n^jt only by 
obligations of generosity but by Jaws of inheritance, 
which granted to widows as well 5 s children impor- 
tant shares in the estates of departed hu-^band, 

A word must also be said concerning the high 
standards of morality and purity stressed by Islam. 

Moslems have always stood as uncompromising 
prohibitioniiits, and among the rigid Ikhwan M 
Arabia^ puritanoaJ tendencies outlaw even tobacoo* 

As for sexual purity, one has only to point out the 
close seclusion of women within the nanctified 
end isures of the harem to appreciate what extreme 
measures were taken to guard against p<^omlsouity. 

In order to eliminate the degraaTng and anti-sociaJ 
practice of prostitution, Islam has preferred to 
legitimatize polygamy* thereby granting to surplus 
women ait opportunity to attain a respected status 
In society, 1 might remark here that as a matter of 
fact polygamy was much less frequent in Islam 
than people have often supposed. Monogamy was 
much more Frequent because of econocnic reasons. 

It costs more to support two wti^es chan it does one, 
and except in the country, where a wife made an 
excellent economio help on the farm* to tote the 
wood or to help with the plough, Modems tended lo be 
monogamous. Incidental I y* the factor of household 
and; domesclo tranquility was also important; 

Significant, too^ in Islam's social order is the absence 
of caste and colour distinotions. From the time of 
the prophet men of every hue have co-operated in 
the propogation of the faitbi And Islam has always CO ITI 
insisted that all believers are equal in the sight of 
God* 

Such in general can be said to be the ch^f 
characteristics of Moslem s'^olety, subject of course, 
to variations according to local inftuenoesp By and 
large* however, the essential elemeois have been 
manifest throghout the world of MAftt, a world in 
which religion has long exerted a commanding' 
inftuencse. Had it not been for two important factors, 
the Moslem world might still be poised and confident. 
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tmcooTiised bj tbe catAdymlc events < 9 | the l«tt 
oa^ apeciiil]^ last tareotj-fiv^ Venri^ 
These two factors first, the 4cvdtop- 

ao extiei^t; of the concept of Gocfa omni^ 
pfi^iice aoi omaipatencei, reaulting in s faUUstio 
n^ce upon the mupeftiaturm] for sit devekipcnent, 
eja a ^igned ecsoepUnce of the MOtJ qmr pfeium- 
aWf tiie product of God’s giftf second, prid^ the 
pora of a^ false sense of superioriiy and securityp 
MM hJstorically oa the conquests and ifitelkchiat 
Mievecnents of tlam, and causic^ ftlosTems to 
ig^re or View wUh disdain the new dLscoveries and 
tobniques of the despised Western world. Thus 
osvu>7 cut itself off from internaJ and tileraal 
sticnulaCi^i Islam was siiddcuty knocked into a state 
approaching; dis solution by the cerriHc onrush of 
recent worlds vents. 

It is oot our pumoss at this time to deal with the 
^tors respocSibJe for this cbaon They were largely 
bound up in the Impact of West upon Ea^t, We miy 
now merely point out that Islam was rudely awakened 
to its mrenority by the events of the World War and 
si^eediog yeais, tt found itself broken up Into 
uidependent Units, each of which had to detenmne for 
i^lf tow it should adjust its iife to the new era. 
The M Moslem unity, symbolic by the Caliphate, 
TOS losL It, in adjusting Itself to the new ago of 
industry, ed^ationj and emancipation, our Western 
world b as become rather dazed, it Is no wonder that 
Idam, with a much shorter time to make adjustmenu, 
c^ta blindly about and occasionally slips into 
abiurditici. 

By no means has the response to new conditions 
bceu uniform throughout the Moslem world, for that 
world ooniaitis groups in every stage ofadvance- 
the amaaing thing is that no corner of 
the Moslem worldi from McroaOD to the Philippines, 
has escaped m severe wrenching- A possible 
e^eption may be noted in Arabia, where, in distant 
JyO'en, the Im^ Yahya soemi to have maiuulned 
hts Old Customs in the face of modeniiaaJtlon, And 
ATgbantstan, after Amanullab'i prematura attempt 
to introduce new customs into hts very badtwald 
seems to have returned to medtevalism, 
while her Bcattercd cities and mountain fastneasca 
serve as pla^o of refuge for bigoted Moslems of 
other counties who cannot .tolerate the changes 
experienced io their own latidah In some instances 
the changes appear to be mifior and supertolal; 
in other ^sc3, as In Turkey, they are sweeping, 
but usi^ly It is the sanw process t a removal 
o5 religious control froin one social area after 
another, and a gradual restnetioa of the domain 
of nhgion to a narrow sphere^ that of the indivl> 
dual oonsoiencCi, Li Turkey the change, has ap- 
parently gone the lunit) tto old institutions of Islam 
are cut^ off from exiaiing social mfinence aud a™ 
attK^pdng to keep alive with a stitus comparable 
to the Church in the West. One cannot pmlla with 
any cemiQty that cUher Moslem countnes will fdlow 
Turkey s lead in this regard for it is conceivable that 
tto rel^ous forces In ouier parts of Islam will have 
time to come up. to date ae<f will not be shoved 
suspiciously asMo as enemies of progresi. One may 
fioto in ^ this connection the new mtoeroIsaUon of the 
University of Cainev that great traditional centre of 
Moslem learning, and the growth of the new Univer- 
sity 10 Indis, prticularly the university of Alegabr, 
and such movements as ihe Association ^ 
Moslem Young Men^ or, as it is called Y; KL M, A« 
the Young BIcq^s Mcelem Asscclatioq, which give 
indlcadoQS, that in Isbm, outside of Tu&y, 
there are forces stirring wttoh are seeking to 
come to date;, Certainly one thing seems predict^ 
ablG^ and that is that any reltgioua feature inhedud 
from the past will not be allowed to stand if It 


|M«r, 9 

mitrhicca with tile — ttniftmen, nf tinm.- 
sad the complete lifr^ 

tslan'f Mcbl uphuvtl tnd It* 

loosening of religious controli are to aumerout th^ 
selectbc of illustrations Is diiBcult; Let ui taks 

firet the fote of the holy law, or Shariat, whkh has 

always been the foundation of Moslem juris prudeno^ 

What ^gei It Is undergufog ss fodependent 
state* draw up IheSr constitutloni along modem 
lines and as externally controlled regi^i find 
themselves ruled by ^ple wUh totally difforertt 
legal oonoepts 1 Egypt, for a number of yesrw hu 
been attempting to patch up and modcrnlred her 
antiquBted Jegaf tysteni. Turkey, under the Com- 
mittee of Union and IVogresa tried many years 
to bring her Medjclteh up la date but under 
the Ankara government gave up onoo and for 
all the attempt to renovate iu It Is well known how* 
in 1924, ihe abandoned it completely and replac^ 
it by modern codes from Swkaerland^ Italy, and 
Germany* 

In contTBat lo the notion that laws are based on 
God's revelations, the Turk lib Law or Fundamental 
Organbation, No. Article k states that 'The 
Government bcloogs unconditionally and without 
restriction to the nation. The system of adminktra- 
tlon is based cn tfad fact that the people govern itrlotiy 
and effectively, In foci and in person, their deatinlcsr 
la the doien or more Soviet Republics whets the 
population If predominantly Moslem one can easily 
guess what has happened to the holy law under 
Moscow's guidances The Soviet Repubfioa and 
Turkey have also not hciUated to spprDprbta for 
state and lOdal purposes the ready treasiirei of the 
or ploui foundations. 

Education ia no bnger sn affair of the mosque 
except hi remote and untouched region*. Throughout 
the Esiamio world 'one notes s oomcelling eagerness 
for education, especially for the new (earning from the 
West Since the tellgiously trained Aoajflt are 
unable and unwillmg' to impart such knowted^, tba 
political governments in the several countries are 
csUbltsbing secular school systems The teacheiw 
in these sch^ls are much more likely to derive their 
inspfratloti from Paris, Berlin, Lcm^fon, or Moscow 
than they are from Mecca. It te an Interesting tbing 
that In Turkey the experiment ii even being tried rf 
co-education, which iSj of course^ revolutbnary for 
the Bloslem world. 

Unprecedented activity li to be noted In the lleida 
of heidtb and sanitation. The old fatalist io sttitude 
which accepted disease a* the will of Allah, Is g^vlrtg 
way before determined attacks of health socHeties and 
physictoii versed In the medical science of the West.. 
Marabouts and shrines of healing ore being gradually 
supplanted by ctloics sod hospitals. Turkey has even 
used some of her religious leader* to write sermons* 
for delivery io mosque* during the holy month of 
Ramadan, pennting out th^ MoBlem* fhould 
defend themselves against tiny snimBli like 
micnibcs just as they, defoud themselves against doga. 
or wild beasts- ^ _ 

Another severe blow to the prestige of reJIgloup- 
prescriptions is to be found In the growing Interest 
cl Moslems in the commercial and financial jwlJiodaH a r rnm 
of the West* Instead of leaving these fong-despired " 

matters to Christians and Jews, Moslem* are them- 
selvm learning how to carry on banking and trade, No- 
longer are they deterred by ptety from lending mon^ ' 
at mtereSL Uostery of European busioeu roethoili 
Bcems to offer them a challeni^ 1 will never forget 
tbe eagerness with whicit an Arab hoteVkeeper tu 
Beirut sought to outdo his foreign rivals with m 
bcatefry wbich he regarded as tboroughly up to date, 
la order to escape crenpetitioa from non-Moslems who 
are more expmnoed, an iadepeodetrt countiy filte 
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Turkey* which can get Away with it, has parsed 
law* making it virtually imposiible lor uori-Tyrks 
Ko do btivinea* iu the country# Financial pre-occu- 
pation has maohed such a stage that adoption of the 
Sunday holiday m conformity with European practice 
iM even contemplated* so that the Moslems may not 
have to Toae their Friday as a day of trading on the 
'ntock exchange I 

IndufltriaUzatton Is not yet a severe problem so fitr 
as I can tell in the Islamic world. There are few 
countries of Islam which have gone !□ much for large- 
scale machine production. It is all too new to them* 
but before many years they will unquesticoably be 
at it. Muoh more mterested are they at the present 
time in scientific agriculture. Many are the experi- 
inental farms which are being seit up in an attempt to 
bring better results from their cropi*. 

Another interesting development in the modern 
time is the decrease of nomadism. This, of course, 
was started centuries ago. The cl vilkcd city and town 
dwellers and farmers have gradually been pushing 
,back the nomads, but now it seems to bs going faster 
than ever. It is interesting to notice how. in Fersiaf 
where the oil wells are developing* many nomads arc 
for the first time finding settled occupstlons attend- 
ing the wells and doing various other Jobs which 
they find there. 

As if the growing prestige of the buiiineas msn 
were not bad enoughj there are many indication a 
that the career of tlie warrior offers far less attraction 
and prestige Chan formerly. Young Moslems do not 
show any entbusiaam for military service, and one 
can Imagine many ari intrepid hero of the pa&t turning 
'in his grave as he hears modern apologia ta, parti- 
cularly Kom India, describing the inherent pacifism 
and tolerance of blam, declaring that in Islam alone 
may one find the true practice of the spirit of Love I 

In the realm of family life and the place of womacf 
-dramatic changes are oescurring. Every one is 
famili»r with tlm rapid disippearanoe of veils and the 
new freedom accorded to women in various Moslem 
■ countries, While this has happened in cities where 
people are in touch with modern happenings, it will be 
many years before the status of the conservatives 
women fn outlying districts will have perceptibly 
.^changed. Perhaps as the Moslem woman becomes 
better acquamted with her sisters of the West, with 
their penchant for Vulgarity and exhibitionism, there 
will bo less enthusiasm for complete abandonment of 
privacy and maidenly modesty. And it is not easy 
EO see bars and cabarets penetrating the Moslem 
world nnd apply tlie world ^progress." 

When I spoke of the adoption of the new Swiss 
civil code in Turkey, tliat of course brought with It 
legalization of monogamy, because that was the 
Swiss law, and therefore it came into Turkey, 
Turkey, therefore, Is the first country in Islam which 
has outlawed polygamy. Those Moslem lauds 
-which have been most exposed to Western influences 
heve been rather precipitate in their abandonment of 
traditional ways in their rush to becoma European- 
ized, Much of the old undoubtedly had to go, but it 
is to be hoped that henceforth modifications are mad^ 
wisely. In its hungry rusii to sate it^iclf with those 
'Viands wbich make up the pottage of modernity , 
Islam must take care not to barter away its birthright. 
The followers of Mohammed, wUH their fine tra- 
ditiona of chivalry and reserve, their high esteem of 
Virtue and morality, and thek acceptancs of religion 
as a meaningful element in aocietyimust not abandon 
these treasuces, tarnished though they now app^r, 
without a clear realization of what they are giving 
up. Certainly Islam has something to shara with 
humanity in its look of racial prejudice and its ideal 
generous^ individual sharing for social welfare# 


In an era where the extremes of individualism and 
communism are striving for mastery, perhaps the 
fslamb order, with hs sense of private ownership 
tempered by individual responsibility for community 
welfare ^y merit more careful attention than it has 
yet received, and may provide a barmonizAtion of the 
opposing pdrx^iples taught in Wall Street And the 
Kremlin, 


1?JD1ANS IN JOHANNESBURG* 

(Bv Hilda Beemeel) 

There is no part of Johan nesburg inhabited solely 
by Indians. Jn the alum areas everyone^ Native^ 
Coloured* Indian or poor White is forced to frater- 
nise through the slieer force of physical propinquity, 
lo a yard, Doornfontein, there are three Indian 
families scattered among Natives. Though these 
Indian families are not next door to each other* the 
distance between them cannot be judged by the fact 
that here are i^rbaps eight or more intervening 
" houses ** and it is rarely more than a hundred feet. 
They consist of one room which serves as bedroom* 
kitchen, living room, pantry and bathroom as 
required. The size varies from 3^ x 8' to 3* x and 
the rent from £ 1 10s, to h Legally the landlord 
may not charge more than 15/- per month, but he 
keeps within the letter of the Jaw by exacting the 
additional money but giving a receipt for 15/-^. 

The rooms are of iron or tin and have a gap for 
a window which is usually covered with wow or 
sacks on account of the "dangerous locality/^ 
Drains are unknown and there is no chimney \ even 
if one thought of being clean it would be aJmoBt 
impossible under these conditions. 

The furniture usually consists of one dilapidated 
bed, a dressing table, a kitchen dresser, a few stools 
and a gulley stove or primus. There is never any- 
thing like a carpet exoeiLt in cases where the floor 
19 sunk when a few bUa of sacking and cloth arc 
strewn on the ground. The cetlirig very otLen leaks 
and is patched up with cloth. 

The number of inhabitanU of the room naturally 
varies. In one there were two grown ups and 
seven children. Those who could wedged themselves 
on the bed with their parents, the others slept 
on the floor* Cats and kittens are part of the slum 
and drop in anywhere at all hours. Children of 
the ntighbourhood ran in and out and friends are 
always found in the rooms. 

Every race has a national dish, but few ra^s 
live almost entirely on this and nothing else. Indian 
curry constitutes the major portion of the diet of 
ail Indians. It is very satisfying, rich and heavy, 
though unhealthy* The main reason why it may be 
considered unhealthy is that It is eaten at night 
almost immediately before retiring to sleep. 

Most Indian obildren have something to eat three 
times a day* but naturalty this depends upon the 
position of the parents. 


Breakfast is never an elaborate meal among 
Indians. Among the majority it consists of the remains 
of the previous night's mtali rice if left over is 
reheated or made into lice cakes and there is tea or 
coflee, bread or butter. Among the poorer Indians 
there is rarely anything over from the night before 
and children often go to school after having eaten 


iar.com 


notjiing but dry bread* 

Lunch is anolhcr '‘s^rap" meal specially among 
those Indians who are working and children seldom 
get a hot meal when they return from school One 
Utde girt whom we saw late in the afternoon had 


* Wonptlntlb* kfcow Mn»* 

.intoll, Mt«i li (ID tbe itofl ** th. Somh 

Lftilato <p1 
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flUjtVmg but two sUccs of diy brad and i ctip of t«i | 
fllnco tbe prtvioui night 

Oioner is tbe big meat of tbs daj. All the 
familf are preaent and it ia everj oa»e blcr^ 
Viewed bj preceded by' tome rortn of grace. 
The moat imporUnt and aubataotkl diab U the 
world famed cu^ into whioh everything U mixed 
— potatoes^ ohUljeai carroUi cabbage^ and other 
vegetabtea, ghee^ end luinpi of fat. Vegetable! - 
form an integral part oT the diet of the Indiana \ 
MS they are an esacntUI for the cuny. The moat 1 
usual are those which ire least expensive at the time^ 
but potatoes and tomatoes are always used, Vege- ! 
tables are not eateji raw^ but are always cooked, I 
Milk ^ bought by all IndUni even those living In ! 
the eluniuL I 

Meat ii chosen aooordmg to wbether or not It will 
make a good stew and mutton is popular. 

Fruit does not play an ionpor Cant role in the diet of 
Indian children. They like fruit but it U e^Epensive. 

Health a^ncles are totally inadequate for Indian 
children. There is no nurse visiting the poorer 
quarters. 

The Indian Government School has its own dbio ' 
where children are treated free of charge, 

Wbcn a child living at Rooiyaid was taken ili^ her 
idother had to takeher to Mission cimio and stayed 
at home to nurse her. The mother in this case was 
the sole breadwlnneri the father was out of work and 
had been So lor three years» and there were two other 
cbUdrerL All the time that the child was ill the 
entire family stayed, ate and slept in the same room. 

The ovcrorowdirLg is terribly unhealthy. The 
window is dosed all night, there is oo ventilation in 
the poorer houses, in wiiii«^ it is Icy cold, in au miner 
Jiendjshly hot. It is amazing that there Is no 
more disease because, und^ such conditions one 
jnh^tious case would inreot a whole qu^ter. The 
sanitary conditions are appalling* At Rooiyard there 
is the garbage heap right at the entrance^ but there 
is almost as much rubbish strewn in the narrow 
alley which runs between two rows of slum 
rooms. This alley serves Innumerable purposes^ 
in it the children play, and if they have &ult throw 
away the peels, the mothera bum their guUey stoves 
there and ait inhaling the foul smoke, wet washing 
is hung on a line strung across the all^, etc. 
There is no bathroom and but one tap^ with the 
inevitable result that baths are Uken once a week 
in some oasest twice a week in others, and as the 
water is cold they have not much effect. 

Practically every child is sent to school between 
the ages of six aud efghL Practically every class in 
the schools la overcrowded and the staff is insuffi^ 
cienL Hitherto, as there were no facjlUies for Higher 
Education, children left school after Standard VJ, 
Indian parents of the higher classes are anxious 
that their children should receive good education 
and Mrs. H h^ left two of her daughters io India 
in order that they might receive a better education 
than is given to Indian childreu la Johannesburg. 

The attendance of children is not regular, more 
particularly if their parents are poor. One boy of 
eleven whose &tber sells bags and bottles, is absent 
from school twice a week when he goes with his 
fath^ and helps, A little girl of eleven (who 
looked very delate) must stay at borne once a week 
to do the cooking and washing and general house 
work when her mother Is out selling baskEts, ' 
These children have no hxiks at home other than 
school books and no such things as mechanical toys 
or other playthings which might develop any talent 
in that direction* 

The majority of the ctuldren coo spe^ both Indian 
and Enghah, aud very often a Native dialect as well. 
Not many speak A&ikaus. ladiau parents very 


seldom let their daughters go out working, and It Is 
usual for them to get manied at an early age. 

One of the most regietuble teaiurea ot ell slum 
Hfe is the absence of any pliy ground for ohUdretw 
The childreu are therefore driven to play In th«- 
atreete. When the Manbipalitf doca supply gtounda 
the White population often refuse to allow Non- 
Europeans to benefit thereby. For example a plot of 
ground was allocated to the people of Bertrams, and 
swings, etc, were put up^ no mention was msde by 
the Municipality 6^ any *^1our bar** but when the 
Indian children played there, the parents of the white 
children made so much fuss and unpleasantness that 
the Indian children went back to the aireets. 

There are no organised games for the nuijority» 
and they have few toys. They are always playings 
however, and running around. 

Indians seem to go for very few walks, and It Is a 
pity that there fa nothing to amuse them la the 
evening because they go to bed Immediately after 
their ev^tng meal, 

Jt it still fairly simple to dirTerenliate between 
Indian and other ohildren of Non-European parentages 
Though they rarely wear the sari or other estentlMly 
Indian clothing, the girls often have exceptionally 
bright dresses and beysT clothing {• rarely aa raggei 
as that of the Native children. 


WOMEN AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

Under the au^pkes of the Madras Constituency of 
the AlUlndia Women's Con ferenoe, a public meeting 
of women was held on Friday February S3fd, at the 
Queen Mary's College Myla^re, Madras to report on 
the work of the eighth session of the AlUndLa 
Women's Conference recently held at Calcutts* 

Lady Krkhnamachaji (wife of Sir V, T Krlfhna^ 
machari, Dewan of Baroda) presided* In her opening 
remarks she aaid that conferences like the one 
recently held in Calcutta were useful Co tfaem in 
deciding the oourse to be followed to rem^y the^ 
condUton of women In India and In Inviting the 
attention of the legislators and the public to their 
demands. It was gratifying that In thclf dlacusslona 
there had b^a a great measure of unanimity on most 
issues* But probably that was because compared 
with women In advanced countries they had many 
just causes of complaint:. Moat of the oomplalnta 
were such aa the men themselves should have 
remedied withoutany prompting foam women. What* 
ever might be thought of demands like those of equal 
rights Si property or In respect of divinx^ about 
which women themselves were divide, even tbo 
■imple reforms necessaij for the wellbeing of the 
country as a whole- had been neglected. 

Proceeding, Lady Krlshnomaohari Said that at the 
preset moment they had to fight against the forces^ 
of ration which had been raised by the temple^ 
entry agitation. I nr order to resist entry, chose 
opposed to refom appealed to orthodt^ end to old 
texts which equally opposed every kind of fefofcn* 

U must be recognised, however, that people ^ the 
present day ooim not deny themselves ^e right of 
altering their conditions of life to suit their agci 
The work before them was di/fioult, and every mm 

'who had the interest of the country at heart should "' 
do her best to help. . . 

Lady Krishnamachari In oociclusloo gave the 
audieaGe an idea of the sodat kglilative enactments 
DOW In force in the Bvoda State, Long hffbre 
Saida Act was brought into effect in British India, 
she said, the Baroda State bod a law restraining child 
marriage*. In working the Act, the oou^ freely 
fined the people and the moiyre was used for §0^ 
work, Tbemofxliiifluenceof such prosccutt^ had 

becfl very gre^L There was a law against the 
riage of old men with young ghls. Mamagelaw* 
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liad beef] fliitipEified by abolishing tho Sagoira rule 
«rtd o^ly retaining prohibition up to three degrees. 
An Act staled *Sanyaf Dikaha Restraint Act*' 
forbade dthe llnttfation into Sanyas of or giving 
Dikaba to a mmor^ such initiation being made 
punishable with imprisonment up to one year and 
a fine up to Ri. There was again an 

styled “Caste Tyranny Removal Act" by which it 
was sought to provide that no caste shall excommu- 
nicate or otherwise punish a member of the caste for 
4 breach of such 'tyrannous oustoms" as oiumerated 

in the Act. 

SPIRIT OF YOUNG JAPAN. 

John J. COKsmtNE writes in the Ejummn^rt 
I Und it easy to call up the memory of my journey 
'With Genktohl Yamaguchi, a Japanese student officer 
of tbs aviation corpse that bright Augaat morning 
aboard the vessel which plies between Amori and 
Hakodate in northern Japan. 1 sat on a deck chair 
admiring the Strait of Tsug^ which was beautifully 
calm and the shore line whicbj despite a slight baz^ 
was fresh and lovelyj while be In hla natty uniform 
set near. As happens on such occasions the con- 
versation began neither of us could say just how. 

And when he left me after our half day together 
■lhad a new appreciation of the mighty ardour 
which glows within the breasts of the youth of Japan, 

1 bad spoken with other Japanese men and young 
women and Jeamed much, lor all were arable and 
very courteous. But it waathb boy from the military 
school, who In the beginning seemed so cold and 
reserved^ who ended by convincing me of the 
tremendous thing ie N to be a son of Japan, to be a 
servant of the M^ado, to be a candidate for a career 
in the forces of the Empire of Che Rbing Sun, 

He was of Tokyo (I found later he was of an 
excellent family, resident of an exclusive quarter of 
-the capital) and his father was a general. 

And he himself? “I shall be an officer," 

And this journey? Each summer he went to a ^ 
diiTcrent section of his country and this year It was 
to Haidcaido. *^When 1 shall be an effii^r I must 
know well Japan," 

Had bo been to Europe? Noy 'When I ahail be 
«Ei officer I shall 

Pid he speak English? No^ ho had chosen to 
study French, •'When I shall be an officer I shall 
have need of French,*’ 

*^Whcii I Shall be an ofBcei'*— what a world of 
'meaning was bound up in those wordsl Each time 
Eo uttered them, some power within him seemed to 
take possession of his face and, despite all bis effiofts 
to oppose, twist it into a luminous smile, partlouJarly 
-attractive because . it appeared to come forth regardless 
of the boy^s most desperate attempts lo remain grave. 
In thoaa wordi, he could not hide the fact, was the 
embodiment of all the hopes, the aspirations, the 
Ideals that played through every fibre of his SouL 
And for the space of the morning he detailed to me 
his wofk, the studies he must make during the five 
year* which separated him from hia goal, the great- 
ness of hb country and the love of counl^ of every 
-young man of Japan, but particularly bis own-^For 
:l Shalt an offiocil" 

What a formidable power is this Japan, I decided, 
'that has built within the breast of its youth auoh 
temples of devotion to the fatherland, 

'And have you ever heard of the Pope and of the 
'Vatican^ I asked. He was at a loss. Evidently he had 
met the words before but recalled them only vaguely, 
'Have you never heard of the great church of the 
Pepe,Sb Phtei's in Rome P" Ah yes, mostcertamlyl 
At a cinema reocnily he bad seen tne beth of 
St. Petcr^s being rung for the first tiiue by 
cleetddty* Beyond this however, he could call up 
nothing regarding the centre of ChristendooL 


WANTED CANDIDATES FOR EMPLOYMENT- 
Service or money back. Fare Paid " Guarantee* 
Prospectus on 1 anna atamp^Royal Institute of 
Engbieermg Technology, Delhi, 

THfi BANK OF BARODA, LTD. 

tht p«tviwM «1 klud Eovpslil bf tas 

SvTwtmuDl «t H, H. Um Ukhurmjfe ml a^kwtr. 

( SflfUtavl mpdw tlia Bunds ComptiDia A 0 I IR of ISfT V 

Hus Ovmi—BaBODA. 

Brsiiflie*: — BSfstMr, AtaincdalMld, Mfltianai 

Habbet, Surst; Petlsd, Pataa, Amrelt, firi«vu«ciiri 
saiapiir, Ksifu, KaUU, JCsdlk l>wviH, utd Port OiOis. 

CAPITAI. ^UBSCRIBEP .- Rj. ea.QMW 
CAPITAL PAID-UP , 30 .qo,m»a 

RESJBRVB FUND ... « ao,7&ooe 

DIBEOTOBS: 

5lr Laldbliil Ssiniadti^ Kt., CJ.B., (Cbalfmaa>. 
fihetli Dur^mprssad BbaMbbnprasaS LukafL (HUD 
AfCnt. Ahwedabod.) 

eiiuvkarrao VHbaldsa Mehta, Baci., MA., LLR! 

M acranial tl, fCaittavala, Baq, M, A., (A^qat; Tli« Mabaimia 

MtlU Csf Lte, Barsda. ) 

Mr.OInlliatlalDiMUblial Parlkb, BJL, ULS., Buodai 
Utai Katna BbaUal Da|lbhal Aniriii Ek M. ^ CL t# 
gdaon^S; A£«ci^ Alembte Cbemlcai Warka Cow Ltd* 

3cth Praasnkblal Mafatlal (Shorrock MULa Ltft 

jynnadabadi,) 

Cot. JC. 3biw Rat SbiKb, BJL, (Nalb Oewai^ BamOa. 

Mr. R Mf Miixuiiidar,(MetfWSh Tata Son^g LMv BqmbajO 


OURBBKt DEPOSIT AOOODlitTaL 

With 4 fr«oc from Itth April loteiwt oa daUy baTam 
tMoi Ba. BOO to Ba. 1.001,000 wUl b* a1tow«d at 1 pw oanA psa 
aoniUA aad on iBoii ova B«l 1,00,000 by ipflaukt amo^ 
tna&A Ho tatorwt wlLlob nffk ooisa to Ba, S pu lialf- y«aa 
mUbtaUoirsd. 

IBHED DBPOaiTS,. 

Baoalral lot toag w itaost pvtoda on tnrmi wblali map ba 
imrtalBod aa ap^Mttos. 

LOAHH, 07EBDBAFTS AND OABH OBEDITB. 

Tbs BanX 0 iasto aaoHmsadatton aa tvmt to bi axirajigvi 
agalni appraw HonritlK 

TA* Bank widartakta on behalf ol Ito edwHtumto thi aala 
mtotoAy ot ehaw and BtonrlUH and iba anUttiUoiL ol dlfidas^ 
Intoewt thflisnt ; it aln nudartakto t>ia nia and peuahaa* id 
Oonrimiaat Fapv avA aU d^arlpMmii fit Stoak at modacak* 
■ hargs parUatUan id whlab maj H Itarnil ta appUaaibkni, 

BA7IKQ3 BANK DEPOSITS. 

t>iipQfiHi TaMjTCdl sdA nit cC tntvHl an SaTlnsa Bank a«i«inki 
and savinga Bank Aapcait aononsto Am baan ndiiaait al S| p« 
tnmt lal Nonmbw USK Bnlw oa appltoaUtn. 

A. O, GBODNDWATE^ 

Ag, Otoittal Managw, 


THE SCINDU STEAM NJIYIGATIOR 
COMPAR^UWUTED. 

Fortnightly saniugs between 
Bombsyi Kuraohl end Csloatb^ 
Burma oallhig el Galle 
Cbtombo eod other coast sports 
apcoridiiig lo d^nancL 

Foe Freight and other paificulaii kliiilf to^ 

NAEKOTAM UOKA&jeB h Co, 

Sodame Moos^ lli Spnitt Road* BalUrd Eitam 

llWS-16. Bcmb^a 
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^ THE BANK OF INDIA. LTD. 

o ■ CCWKbUJitIwl Ttb IttW 

^ imBPOUTID tntvu TO tSmiA OoKTiXTSi un 
TI OF 1601. 
nBABomcmt 

ORJEfTALBUItDlXGS, B0mt« 

rBULLlOK EXCHANGB, 

Sholk Memon SL. Bon^w. 
AHKEDAB&a 
BANDKA. 

Bnnobea^ CALCUTTA. 

BARA BAZAR, CALCUTTA. 
POONA. 

RAJKOT. 

SUHAT. 

Ca^UI SuSMcrlbed Ha, 2.00.00,000 

Capital Called up w LOO.OOjOOO 

Bcflerra Timd ...... 1.00,00.000 

. London Amenta >-The Westminster Banli, Ltd. 

CUEREHT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 

Interest is allowed tm daUf balinetn from Ri, 100 lo 
Ba. IjOD.OOO @ pa anounu leitereti oq balaacea !□ 
ffiEcn of Ba, 1,00,000 alloired oolf bf cpeciid anaogiemcat. 
Fo oedit will be glrea in aocoonts fat iotoest amountiD^ 
\Ct less Ihan Ha. B per balf j ear. 

FIXED DHFQSITA 

Depoaiti an iceeired fiired for one fear or far iborl 
period at nta of interest wbkh can be aacertauiod dd 
applicati(m« 

" SaTuigs Bank acooonte opened on faroufable tennii 
Rules on applieatioiL'* The Bahk acta as Eiecutot and 
TYnstee uoder Willi and Settleoieati and nitderlakfli 
Tnutee buonesa genetallf. Eula maj be obtained oo 
applicatioib 

The Bank gianli accomffiodatio!i hf lereos to be 
an^ed aKain*l approred aocuritj, 

LOANS, QVE&DEAFT5 AND CASH CEEDITa 

The Bank undeirtak« on behalf of rta Comtitiienta the 
eate ciutodf of Shares and SecuHbea and the ooUecdoa of 
jdisidead uul interest thereo!. It aho ondeEtakes the ecala 
and fsuEcbasfl DfGorsnimeni pawr and all desaiptioiia of 
htock at moderate chu^a partanilaii of vhicli map be had 
do applioitiOD. 

A.CLGRATp 


Amonf 

Invlgropatltic 

Hedlclnesi. 


<1 


Writ* t^^jrjbr ar a/ dttaSltd jrrie» tUt Ui 

ATANK KIGKAH 
PHARMACY, 

JAKINAQAR, 

(KAIEUWA&.) 

BtinAagOgiett 

iUlbasbvi boad. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL > 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

head OTXtClt apoOsSlnek itek Busail* 
SEUfOREai 

VlnsBam {Olatrkt 

DhMlIa ClXst^ Wear 

il; 

k 


rblat^F . J 

mlatrtct Paoeli 
Mahalak 
C a at 


areuU (CHatriGt PUm' 
Oanrpor rbtatftc« Satan 
and ^ : 


Koretcan t m » 
Koparsan <OUtM Atm 

51i*Fiaon ( 

AliawdflBcaf 
Bhtwaitdl (PIM 
Palsliar ( 

EbIfm C 
Aklui OMatflct 3belapBr> 



Shtrpur 

Stiahade 

ttakrl 

Siiuililiada 

Alahacaea 


Kalwau 


.DIBSSOr^DOBS 


SlrOhannal T.Bahte, EOALi 
Blf lAlubhal aataaUUa. Eki 
ICadhmrJai Dk TtaaokanaY* 

Ba4.i 

E.(l.SadaTa.Eiq.. 

O, P, Mwtdsaliwait. , 
a. E. Dandlat, £44, 

B, U ApH £iq, 

goaiifl 

CPuDrPali) 

1 UEFOaiTi flnfl Ire Qflta raat and ihartaf or Iddm taitoA 
l^aao^M ^tetuAglbupailiaalaiB mMf ha aaianaLiHi 


Plot T. O, Eal«k 
A It. laiit 

Ym T, Ganid, 

B, G. Bajabahidiii^ Eaq^ 

V. B. LasmatawaTi Sa^t 

O 4 M. Gaedtaf, 

Has Babadv IW T. TaiMllitaK ' 

V< 1% ISitilaf Ba^i, 


^ Ra 


>. OITBRCHT aCOOUNTS an imaiiid Ire OHpmNre 
BoalftUi and tndlaldiuh. lolreail la alkmal^oa lillj balam 
not ixaaidlDB Ba. 1 . 100,0001 

A 64711109 BUTE DEFOBITi an ewiilfd *nd tatreoS 
|ald at B| w mdI. en mlnliaiiai moiilhlf Ntteireai Balei gamj 
ha obtalw train Iha EiadanlgiHd. ' 

' A I>ratteanlHQa4aBdirtrteta»| rehrehnRun^ifla te ba 
aaareteluddaapvIhiatUin, 

«. Tht Saak Aunan ml* ngtitreid OHptntln Srelaeiia li 
Sha Bombar FnildaaaT, on tki Tworoimre^H^ re tba 
0MipreaUn8reMfi.i;mbarPm1iiana «««*». 

i, kaaonnla an atidllaa ^Darurlj bf n Inn ^ IwanreaM 
4wnataala and jaailF bj a bfisreal OomniaDt ^ter. 
Qnaitelj reatemaote al flunglal losllloe an FFblbbad to Uii 
« Smabaj Oremnant Oaaitta, 

TJJEUNTS U axBTkt 

Itonailiif 

LIFE IN8UBANCE TRUST PLAN 

^pHB outr^ht payment of the Iniuranoa 
money to the Yvl^bw or children fa 
ooe lump lum la m great fni«tak& To^ * 
epply m real teit you would only 'letr 
youractf how your wife would lnvsc« luoh . 

% aum now wiCbouC any help whatever 
from you. The woman hn* been “AIL 
the Wife and Brother “ ia tll-equlpped to 
Inveaf and aafeguard fundi designed td ^wr )3tida 
famiiy’a protection for many yearA 
Therefore take advantage ot 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

FrrJ^aiA^ parUsuian apptp t§ f~m 

THESECRETARV 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR' 
AND 

.TRUSTEE CO.; LTIX 
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The'^'Shahabad Cement Company, Ltd. 

TLe Fine it Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use^on the Principal* 
Railwajri in Southern India. Government and other important Vorka. 



BRAND 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION, 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strengtb at 4 days. 
Krdrit PfBilcrtADy indiiytori H. E. H. ftit Hlzflm'i DonitnltMitf TKt Doucini 

BEST & CO., LTOt ALUDli^ & SONS. RASHID KtiODADAD It CO, 

- EtfADHAB. SECUNDIDABAD. Mil. Cahf* rOOHA. 

The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 


“BOMBAY HOUSE” BeJUBAY, 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 



The Indian Ladles' 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED ONOEIS TWO MONTHS. 

Edit«4iB]^ la tha mtereste the Weni«a ef 
Tadiit by Mbs. K. Si^TiautTADEiv, k. Harriugt^u 
•EoBd, Ohetpot, Malra*. 

Rb B. r* 

SuUariptioB (iDoludUg 

T nTfciu^ S B 0 

.. M n F«raiga *** 4 0^ 

(Subtoiibeis sad OentribatloBS nrgsotlj iweded). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Soelal» EcoDomle* 
PoUtlcal and Eellgloas Problema« 

PUSUSHEm WEEKLY PRIDE S ANNAS > 

Anxuioi df- 

Fortignt lOf. Fwt 

£ub$CTi[^oai and dl oU»r Commonieatiicnu 
ibonld be tddrcMtfd lo— 

THE MANAGEIL.,. 

The GuardiBflf 

Hoauira Freb^ MoudI Bead, 
MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

" ON realpatidar.com 

AMRUTANJAN 

FOB THE OUBB OF 

Coi A Cough, HoBdaches, Rheumad&m^ SwiUmgs and all o*h« 
kind! nf Aches and 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. . . . 

BOMBAY ■ a UADRASi 
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k MH-PARTY HOH-SECTARUli ERQLIRH WEEKLY 
Published Every Saturday* 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 

STANDS FOR ALl>.SOUND PROGRESS. 


Sobscrlptlon Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Forelsrn ... ... ... Rs, 10 (Post Fi^X 

single copies of the ciuvent month. If available,, 
can be had at 2 annas, curpent year 4 ewnaa and 
copies mwe than a year 6 annas each, exoloslve ^ 
of postage. 

Contract Rates lor ndverilsemeiits. 


Number o! . 

. Insetlions;. 

1 

Inch. 

Z 

Inches, 

Col^ci, 

CoIutlMV 

1 — 

CotumiL 

“T 

P«gB. 

.f— ; ^ 
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^ a. 
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Bi 

AU «u 
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0 
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0 
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^ ^ -Casual adY^sitisenients at As, 4 per Une for the first lusertfou and As* 2 per liiie ci 
BUDOceding* ift^isrtkinSL 

Advertisement charges are strkOy payable half-yearly or yearly in advanee^ 


For further particulars^ please appiy to;* 

- . _ . THE MANAGER, 

THE IHDIAK SOCIAL REFORfflER,ea.pa.idarccn, 

KAMAKSHI HOUSE, BANDRA, 

BOMBAY 20. . 

iL_! Lr,- ■ — — 

Stinted hf Dctuli, MAnten; Tb* GnTrir^rliJ Oomifi FfcMt r«il ^ FrthMai t 

Elr vUttU Kstamjis tfai td itm *iadUB Boclel 3dmmr Umiud,^ hi ICO, VM Start* fat* Anb* 
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Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs, 7-8-0 f Foreign) Rs. 10^0-0.- . ■ 
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"I deUi hM u fiinb w tfutli, ird as unGompromiiine mi {u«Hcf ; I mm in varnest^I will not eqoivcicate^l will not 
cxcuflc* I wilt vat rmtreat m iin^lc inch— 1 will tt fttard/* WZLLIAM Lloyd Garjuson la the JU^aror^ 


eONTMliTS 

ThtHiil mod ibe OoBiDiapImk 


Uiitih All AhbmtEb&n* 

-SttnAj OaDi'P*»UTa Eallgioiit 
Nmtionml msd Onomtioil Udltj, 
Tba Bmttbmy Ii«gal Aid Gbmlmiy. 
Tb* OiHglamloi ttaBlblm. 

Tbi rammw iMtacmi. 

Thm Qapdwln tJma,. 

Brltmlo h> Blbrnr, 
'*tb«ObmrltyMafoh", 

€bf lilima Collagii. 

Tbt Isdlmn Budget. 


rnTaaoora In Tniialtioa. 

An EmglEih Vl«w of Brndmakrtih, 
nmn^ Fhilomopliy. 

Tba dodsm SLamitlaiia. 

Tb* ELgbtb Birrowi Leotmom 
TbB Oc^nln Flmn» 

M%. ftahhu Bw'i K«w Pmf tj* 
Tb* Bmt 
M cpdmra Gsimma^, 
HmvtotthaWmib, 


NOTES 


MIria A[i kkhnt Kbaa; — Mr.* Justice Mtrza. Ali 
Akbar Khaa whose sudden death at a tsompara- 
tively, early age cast a gloom on his collea^es 
and a veiy large circle of friends In Bomoayt 
waSr before he was raised to the Bench, a centre 
of cultural and wholesome social influence in the 
city, particularly among students and others 
Interested in things of the mbd and apiritp After 
he became a Judge^ he led a more or less isolated 
life but he was always at the service of any 
movement which had for its object the protnoti<m 
of goodwill and harmony amongst the communi- 
ties. He was a scholar and his interests were 
intellectual and varied. 


Study of Comparative Eellftbo : — British policy 
In India ha^ for over half a century been based 
on the assumption of the existence of a 
fundamental antagoniam between Muslims and 
Hindus. It IS very difficult to convince the 
average Briton who thinks at all of India that 
this Is net. the fact, for the reason, among 
Others, that it affords a plausible explanation of 
the British domination in India, Unfortunately, 
however, some Muslims aa welt as Hindus 
have altio aquteseed in this assumption. 
Everything that is done to disabuse them of it, 
is a service to the country. We were pleased 
4 d read an excellent article in the Bombay 
Chfom^ls of the 2nd March from the pen of 
m Muslim scholar on the Bhagavad Gita, The 
writer, Mr, S, M. Rahman of Akola. concluded 
that the practical teachings of the Gita *^make 
it one of the most wonderful guides of Ufa that 
humanity has ever known.** Incidentally, he 
touted on the identity of the teaching of the 
Prophet of Islam with that of the Gita* In 
the study of the Koran (in Pickihall's classic 
-translation) this is the very thing that impressed 
us. The diierences between the Koran 
.and the Gita am due to the different tircum* 


stances in which they were promulgated. In 
his introductory remarks. Mr, Rahman says; 

^*1 do not know of a more efScacious method 
of cuMvatIng amity, goodwill and Catholicism 
than the study of comparative religion. This 
wholesome and salutary study broadens your 
outlook and enables you to realise the- striking 
identity of the fundamental teachings of all 
rdiglonsj*' This is the conviction of a rapidly 
increasing number of thinking men all over the 
world. The World Feitowship of Faiths held in 
Chicago last year, which is beii^ continued In 
New York this year at the desire M many pro- 
minent scholars in different countries, is a 
concrete expression of it. The Indian Com- 
mittee which is planning to have the Fellowship 
held in India will be glad to have the cooperation 
of Mr, Rahman, 

National and Communal Unity : — The Nawab " 
of ChhaUrl whom, on the nomination of His 
Highness the Aga Khan, the Executive 
Board has unanimously elected to be Chairman 
of the Muslim Conference, has issued a statement 
in accepting the position. From the 
very inception of my political career,** . 
he says, I have been a firm believer in 
harmonious relations between immunities, dud. 
it pains me to see bitternesa between the two' 
major communities, of this country or any 
differences of opinion among the members of my 
own community. Unity among Muslim^ is’ the 
first necessary step towards bringing about amity 
between the two communities*'*" ^ .This sounds 
logical but life does not run on sytlogistic lines. 

Indian Muslims will never be able to reach any 
but a temporary unity for specific objects such as 
are covered by the fourteen points so long as on _ 
national questions they are at variance with the 
other communities — not merely; the ^ -called 
majority community — -which in order to further 
their own development will be obliged to count 
on or create dissensions among Muslims who hold 
the key position. The causes of the present dis*. 
senslotis among the erstwhile solid group oEiddr.COm 
Muslim leaders are quite obacure but we are 
certain that one of them is the strong and steadjr 
gravitation which the noo-Mu&lim^ mass m 
exerting and will always exe^ on its Muslim 
neighbours. 

The Bomljay Le|al Aia Society The Report 

of this useful Institution for last year shows a 
steady advance in the extent of its service to 
the poor who can not alford Ip pay for 
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advice Legal assistance was given to wives 
seckji^ to obtain maioteconce from husbands; 
wives seeldag dlvoroe; wage earners seeking to j 
recover wages from cmployeis; those injoiea by | 
accident on railways a^ by motor coteq persons j 
convicted of cfTences, by filing appe^ and ; 
applying for^ levUion of ofd<^ made ! 
against them^ Ad insolvent debtor was helped 
to prosecute his appUcatkxi in insolvency mod \ 
some persons in obtaining custody of their t 
minor children illegally detained. In three 
cases persons convicted of murder were acquitted , 
Oh appeal which was filed by the Society in the i 
High Court. In order to help ignorant victims I 
of accidents who am exploited by uns^puloos 
intermediaries, the Society has issued notices 
In English and the vernaculars offering its 
services and has got them published in the 
Hospitals. The co-operation of these institu- 
tions has been sought The principal Bombay j 
Hospital, J. J, Hospital^ has under instructioiis , 
from Government declined to assist the Society. . 
This deserves to be looked inla We congrafu- ■ 
late the Society On its excellent record Two 
lady lawyers have joined the Committee recently ; 
and their services wtH be appreciated by poor j 
women who feel shy in revealing their griev*- , 
ances to males, i 

The Original of The Bible We make no j 
apology for reproducing the rather lengthy but ; 
intensely interesting account by Mr. Dan B. | 
Brummitt of his visit to the famous Libraiy In . 
Leningrad to see the Codex Sinaiticus, said to \ 
be thp oldest extant manuscript of the Bible, i 
which has since been purchase by the British 
Governmeut for £ 61^00,000* Mr. Brummitt was 
not able to get his camera in time to take 
a picture 'of precious dccument. But those 

who are curious to see what it is like, can 
find -the photograph of a page of k In 
the last edition of the Encyclopaedia Bntlanica 
alongside of one of the manuscript in the 
Vafican Library, Mr. Brummitt does not say 
fr6m what orignal the copies were made. In 
his giv^ pbenj, ** A E^ath in the Desert^’, 
describing the last hours of the disciple beloved 
of Jesus, Rcbet Browning who was sdiolaraa 
wtil as Poet, refers to a manusciipt on parch- 
ment of,,”lhree skins glued togetlier and stained 
and conserved with juice of terebinth,” He refers 
.^dso to '^the plate ot graven kadr’ from which 
the Boy 

dressing his finger in the deeper dents, 

Spoke, as 'twere his mouth proclaiming 6rst, 

^ 1 am the Ressunection and the Life,” 

W^t become of these graven plates of 
the Gospel of SL John? 

The Barrews Lectures We reprint from the 
Guardian of Madras an ^^reciatioa of the 
Barrows lectures delivered by Dr, Sheiler 
Mathews in Madras, Thksa ketures were also 
delivered substantl^ly in the same form in 
Bombay and other ceatres. The pith of the 
wntet^s Criticism seems to be that Dr. Mathews 
<fid ix>C bring out the bearing of tiis thesis 


on the problem as K concerns India. Sure!/., 
this IS the result of a imsconceptioa IWeis 
a g^p of religious scholars, with the University 
of^lcagoas their ptinclpal centre, who approach 
religion as sociat phenomenon. Df, Mathews 
who is one of its leaders, described and illusirattd 
the methods of this group; and he asked Indian 
scholars to apply those methods to Indian 
relgions. It was obviously not his Intefidoii 
to undertake this task him^f. It would have 
taken several months for him to have even 
CUfsorily attempted to do so even tf he, had 
made the neceasary study of our religions. 
The point of view which he expounded is new 
to Indian thinkers and aliert to their tradition. , 

The Gondwla Plan :-^A schetne to enable 
coriaumers to ensure that the producers of the 
articles which they buy treat their workmen 
fairly as regards wages, working hours and 
decent working conditions, do not employ child 
labour and provkfe permanence and aecurity of 
employment, has been pul forward and is sakL 
to be making much progress In the United 
State It IB known as the Goodwin Plaoi 
reprint an outline from the Information Service 
cf the Federal Council of Churehes In Americai^ 
The Plan may with suitable modifications, 
prove useful in promoting the sale of genuine 
Swadeshi goods, Labour leaders also may 
find some points of interest in the acheme- 
BrlUla tftBl&ar >^When we commented "last 
week on the poor response to the Lord Maycr%i 
apped in London, we had only the figures 
published of the few opening aubscriptiona« 
before uSi Tuesdays daily papers publish^ 
the news that hy the end of the thud week^ 
of Februaiy more than £ BQ,009 had \xoa 
contributed to the Lord Bihar Eaitlu 

quake Relief Fund in Lon^n. The donors- 
include moet of the bigger commercial houaes- 
who cany on business “With this country* Onei 
of them, Lloyds*, subscribed £ 10,000, The 
remaining £ 23,000 is from six or seven other: 
business firms. The Secretary of State for^ 
India, ex- Viceroys, ex Governore and retired' 
officers find prominent places In the list This* 
is considered remarkable in view of the fact that 
appeals were issued in London much later than^ 
in this countiy and, contribution a did not start] 
coming in till the end of January* , ] 

Charity Match";— The cricket uialchs 
which was played between the bL (X C team; 
from England and an Indian team in Bombay 
fen- the benefit of ■ the Bihar Ear^uake Fund 
proved rather a Gascon The Indian papers were 
fused admission and they respoixlea by completelyH^ 
ignorii^ the match* The Timei of India alone ^ 
reported the game and it was obliged to note^ 
the Wge numt^ of vacant seats in the public, 
galkriei^ Four men of the team, it Ei aUlecL 
have been ofier^ jobs as coaches and are likely 
to remain behind training young Indians to 
win future' Diatcbe& M^while, the Draanxia-* 
men! Conference^ wbldi finds itself at a loose 
end, may devote its attention to tha vexed 
question of what is known as ”body bowlii^* 
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CHRISTIAN COLLEGES. 

Reuter has sent a summaty of the speech 
which Lord Lothian made at the Mansion House 
tn London presumahly in pursuance of the 
deciBion of the Committee to which we referred 
In a , recent issue. He ^poke of the great part 
which Colleges would play in the India of to* 
morrow and of the need of making the silt 
Colleges on behalf of which the appeal was made, 
capable of making an adequate contribution to 
India’s future* The reforms of the Lindsay 
Commission, he maintained, would result in 
sounder education; the colleges would be in closer 
touch with the lives of the people; they would 
be less bookish, more human, less examination 
ridden, more Indian and more practical Not a 
word about the ** spear-head ” policy in Lord 
Lothian's speech 1 If this mean that the Chris* 
tian Colleges frankly abandon their attitude 
of aggression against the reUgbna of India, 
comparable only to the hostility of Soviet Russia 
to Christianity, we welcome the change. Really, 
Christianity, living as it does in a very brittle 
glass house, can not afford to throw stones at 
other religions. It ne^ds purification as much 
as, perhaps more than, any other religion and a 
co-ordinated attempt on the part of all to rid 
religion of its communal character and racial and 
colour prejudices, and to make it an elevating 
influence on individual and national character, will 
approve itself to thoughtful men and women in 
all parts of the world. Readers o( tht'Be/ormcr 
need no assurance that the teachings of Jesus are 
amongst ihe principal sources to which it 
looks for support and guidance. But we are 
c^onvificed that Christ’s teachings by themselves 
are not enough* They have no meaning to the. 
Hindu, Muslim or Farsi except in relation to his 
ancestral faith* Proselytising as an aim of 
higher education is a ridicutous anomaly* This 
position is net a new one. It was that of 
the Raja Ram Mohun Roy and all Indian 
reformers since his time. The Raja had a 
fervent admiration for the teachings of Jesus 
and commended them in one of his first 
published books as embodying most excellent 
moral precepts to his countrymen. But he was 
strongly opposed to proselytising propaganda 
and one of his reasons for founding the Brahma 
Samaj was to counteract the activities which 
he regarded as mischievous, of Christian 
Missionaries In that direction. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, supporting 
Lord Lothian's appeal made some observations 
some of which, as reported by Renter, are 
coloured by unconscious bias and some others of 
which are mutually contradictory. His Grace 
condemned our system of education as too 
nlilitariaa and too Little directed to the deve- 
lopment of character. In the ^ame breath 
he declared tliat Britain had given India 
a great sj^tem of education and also given 


great men (presumably, the English professors). 
The Archbishop “ in Ihra connection paitf 
a glowing tribute to the Civil Service an<f 
said that the latter must inevitably give place to 
Indians but he hoped that there should still be at 
long time during which his fellow , countrymexi 
could guide Indians by their great traditions. 
Not the educational system but it is foreign domi- 
nation which is uncongenial to the growth of 
character. The hope that Englishmen should be- 
here to guide notwithstanding that Indians must 
inevitably displace them, is not distinguishable' 
from the wish that Indians should remain as- 
long as possible under their tutelage, AU 
this has no bearing on the question whether 
India should continue to subsidise institu-* 
tions while they retain their character as- 
part of a proselytising organisaiioni Tbs' 
Archbishop wound up with a reference to 
democracy. He declared that one thing whiclv 
daunted him as a member of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian reform was the 
strength of caste and the bitterness of communal 
divisions. The Abbe du Bois was no admirer 
of Hinduism or the Hindus and, therefore, his- 
observations on the caste system of which he 
had made a close study are especially worthy of 
consideration by open-minded outsiders !ik& 
His Grace. “I am persuaded,’ the Abbe wrote, 
'hhat. it is simply and solely due to the distribu- 
tion of the people into castej that India did not 
lapse into barbarism, and that she preserved and 
perfected the arts and sciences of civilization 
while most other nations of the earth rematneA 
in a state of barbarism. E dq not consider caste 
to be free from many great drawbacks; but I 
believe that the resulting advantages, in the- 
case of a nation constituted like the Hindus, 
more than outwelgli the resulting evils* 
Coming down several decades, read th& 
testimony of an Englishman who held Hindus' 
and Hinduism in contempt, as much as . the' 
Catholic Abbe, “I firmly believe,’* wrote- 
Meredith Townsend, “caste to be a marvellous 
discovery, a form of socialism which througl^ 
ages has protected Hindu society from anarchy 
and from the worst evils bf industrial and compe- 
titive life — it is an automatic poor. law to 
begin with, and the strongest form known of 
trades union.” In our own day, the great 
sociologist, Patrick Geddes, regarded the caste- 
system as the crowning achievement of Indlait 
social evolution. Of course, it has fallen or> 
evil days and become petrified. Endian reformers- 
have b«n at work trying to reform caste and other 
social institutions and their labours have borne^ 
fruit in no small measure. Apart from that, a casto 
is the most perfect form of democracy inaamuclw 
as the equality of every one of its members Is- 
absolute and unqualifi^ Burke held that it is 
in the small platoon of our own social circle* 
that the civic qualities are best cultivated. If 
democracy means reti equality and not^ a blind 
to cover flagrant economic inequalities, tho 
purest example of it is to be found in tha- 
constitution of a caste. The caste and tha 
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vUlaget the twin foundations of the Indiaa 
socio-ecoQomlc ^stem, are esceHetit schools 
far the cultiTatioo of democratic virtues* 
The Archbashop has merely repeated one of 
the shibboleths of wcU-meanlng but prejudiced 
Christian Missionaries who— themselves a 
rigid caste vis a v£$ their Indian congregations 
—find caste the greatest obstacle to the 
fiuccess of their puMetytising propaganda. If 
intellectua] Englishmen of eminence like 
the Archbishop think that India can not 
have what is called democracy until she has 
substituted the class system of their own country 
for her castes, we, for one, viewing the question 
purely as a sociological issue, would rather do 
without democracy than sacrifice the right of 
Indiaus to order their own social evolution. The 
price which His Grace demands is not one which 
can be paid by a community which is not quite 
dead to Itself 


THE INDIAN BUDGET, 

Sir George Schuster haa our sympathy. 
Over and above the normal requirements of the 
Central Government, he has to provide this time 
funds to help Bihar to rehabilitate herself from 
the effects of the earthquake and to finance the 
oostly terrorist policy of the Government of 
Bengal. Additional taxation in the shape of 
excise duties on Indian manufactured matches 
^d sugar, and an enhanced import duty on raw 
tobacco, are to be levied. On the other hand, 
the export duty on raw hides is to he repealed 
and slight reductions are to be tnade in postal 
and telegraph charges qounterbalancod by 
an increase in postal packet rateSL^ The 
^cise duty on Indian-made matches is an 
added burden on the rural population hard 
hit by the fall in the prices of agricultural 
produce. -Matches fall in the category of 
necesi^ties of life except in the case of smokefa 
The pcxirer eJasses should be spared this fresh 
impost. An enhanced duly on cigarettes and 
cigars will make up for the revenue which 
smokers contribute through the proposed du^ 
<m matches. The excise duty ,on Indian 
eugar which was protected only two years 
ago by a heavy import duty on foreign sugar* 
is not fair to those who started sugar factories 
relying on the protective duty. It is calcu- 
late to undermine confidence in Government's 
assurances regardmg its fiscal policies. The 
remission of the export duty on raw hides at 
A time when fresh taxatiod has to be levied, 
is anomalous, This duty was intended to 
stimulate the production of leather* which it has 
been largely -successful in doing. Apart from 
the loss to the leather industry, the revenue 
derived from the duty should not be sacrificed 
at this time. The reduction in the postage on 
letters under half a tola Is less likely to benefit the 
poorest people than would a corresponding reduc- 
tion in relied oC postcards. The quarter 
ynna which ' is. femitted oo letters should 
be remitted on {kistcards preferably. The 


Madras Booksellers^ Association fear that the 
proposed increase in postal packet rates will 
vitally affect their trade. Their business la 
the main, they sa^, rests on sending our 
packet lots preliminary to actual publics 
I tion and the increase of rates by three pice 
, strikes at the root of their trade, A tax 
I on knowledge is everywhere bad finance and 
I we support the protest of the booksellew* The 
' Finance Member is quib capable of finding less 
objectionable sources of taxation than those 
I indicated in the foregoing observations; 

The provistofl made to help Bihar has been 
severely criticUed as totally Inadequate by Babu 
Rajendra Prasad and Mr S, Sinho. Both are 
responsible public meru The latter has held 
office as Finance Minister of Bihar They are* 
besides* men whose outlook is not limited to 
their province. The Government of India will, 
we are sure, do their utmost to meet their 
complaint. The earthquake calamity is not of 
man’s making* It will be many years before 
the Province regains her normal condilionp 
The reconstruction of Bihar will cost a very 
large aum of money and wiU cover practically 
the present generation which will not live to 
reap its full benefits. It seems* therefore, a 
proper object for a loan rather than for being 
financed out of revenue. The whole amount 
win not be needed at once but the announcement 
of a loan will put heart in the Govemment and 
the people of Bihar as they will be assured that 
the work of reconstruction will not be hampered 
for want of funds. We do 'not see anything 
in the speech of the Finance Member to show 
that he is apposed to such a proposal. 

As regards the subvention to Bengal, It b 
largely the fault of the other provinces which had 
sat quiet while the provincial Govern ment was 
pursuing a wasteful and ineffective policy 
regardless of cost. We have more than once 
pointed out that the problem of coping with 
the terrorist movement is an All-India one, and 
must be taken over by the Central Government 
which, with the cooperation and supp<Kt of 
the whole country, can deal with it more 
efiectively, quickly and economically. The 
Government of India will* of course* have the 
right to sre that ite present suhvenCion' Is noir 
regarded as an etiDourogeraent to persevere la 
a policy which must involve an indefinlce 
repetition of similar •uhventbna If* on no other 
ground, on that of Its uneconomic character 
alone* the present policy of the Bengal Govern- 
ment must be abandemed in favour of a less 
costly and more concUiatoiy policy* The Bihar 
earthquake and the Bengal financial crisis, artidar COm 
both warnings against the statutory extinction 
of Brlti^ lodta as an organic vriiole. Ours has 
laigely been a voice in the wilderness ButoC 
last the dangw of the proposal ii beit^ realised* 

Sir George Schuster in the course oT a debate 
on Thursday* sauk ^^One of the great dong^ 
of the future is that with greater responsibility^ 
on the part of ProvincUl Goveroni^ts* problemi 
may not be considered ffom the point of vieiT 
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of IndU as a whole* There arc strot^ oerv 
trifugal tendencies which woutd work against 
any sound tconoitiic planning* We have tried to 
get the provinces toother !n conferences on 
matters such as Rau-Road, the Co-operative 
movement and sugar, and we have the Agricul- 
tural Advisory Council We have done our best 
to advance on these lines, but the powers of the 
Government of India arc limited, because, in 
all matters relating directly to economic activity, 
real powers rest with the Provincial Govern- 
ments*” The position will be infinitely worse 
when the White Paper proposal is carried out. 


The Nazi and The Cnmntuolst ; — General 
Goering, Na^i leader, gave an interview to the 
Berlin correspondent of the London VaUy 
. Jfail stressing the fact that Germany supports 
Britain's colonial policy. The German leader- 
ex pressed violent antagonism to Gandhijt and 
revealed that some tiine back he refused to 
see a colleague of the Mahatma^s^probably, 
Mr* Subhas Bose— at an accidental meeting. 
The climax of General Goering^s interview, 
however, was reached when he remarked that 
Gandhi ji was an ^*anti-Bridsh Bolshevik agent 
in India.” Incidentally, jt may be remarked that 
the British Socialist Premier took a leaf out of 
the Nazi book when he refused to meet the 
hunge^nlarchers’ deputation on the ground that 
they were inspired by Communist ideas. 
General Goering has evidently not read Stalin*s 
address to the Sixteenth Par^ Congress in 1930 
which contains a repudiation of Gandhiji. 
** The genilemen of the bourgeoisie, he said, 
•* expect to flood these countries ( India, Indo- 
China, Indonesia. Africa, etc,,) with blood and to 
rely on police bayonets, calling to theif help 
people like Gandhi ...Tsarism had a whole herd 
of helpere of the type of Gandhi, in the person 
of Liberal compromisers of every kind— which, 
however, led to nothing but disappointment in 
the end.” fp. 2|> Purely it is too much for 
Herr Goer mg to believe that the Communist 
Party would have as its agent in India an indb 
vidual who is viewed in this light by its head 
The only probable explanation of his express^ 
ing these vtevvs is that he is playing on British 
prejudices, and the British reactions to the 
recent Moscow trial have revealed a vulaerabU 
point. General Goering*3 reference to blood 
relationship between the British and the Germans 
is not so much a guarantee of support to Britain 
as an appeal for help at a time when Europe ia 
almost reaching unity in its resistance to Nazi 
methods. The interview is of no value or 
interest to India, though it is significant as a 
move in European politics. So far as we are 
aware, no Indian nalionalist has appealed to 
Germany for suppoit Dr. Richteris speech at 
Aligarh reveals that there is a genuine desire 
on the part of Germany to maintain cultural 
relations with India. 


TRAVANCORE IN TRANSITION, 

Sir Mahomed Habib iiltah, lately, Memb^ of the 
Exsautive Council of the Governor General, assumed 
ch^ga of the office of Dewan of Travancote early 
this week. Sir Mahomed served as a member of 
the Exeoudve Council of the GoTemor ofMadraa 
before he was promoted to DelhL In both these 
high and responsible offices as well as in the capacLty 
of leader of the Indian delegation to the first 
Cape Town Conference (which achieved a notable 
fl access) and of the delegation to the League of 
Nations Aasembly three years ago. he himself won' 
the confidence of the Indian public. His greatest 
asset is that he has none of the showy q^ialities 
which if they excite admiration also arouse distrust 
In the minds of less gifted men. It is vain nowadays 
to say of any Indian that he is (fee from communal 
feeling. Our British frjenjS will not let him forget 
that he is a Hindu, Muslim, or Farsi even though he 
himself has ceased to be cr>ii^cIoas of the fact in public 
afEairs. Sir Mahomed's communaUsm is of the healthy, 
harmonising type. It is based on a realisation of 
the litter impossibility of one community in India 
advancing at the expense of another. That is why 
his appointment to the Chief Ministership of a State 
with the far-reaching Hindu theocratic traditions of 
Travaticore^ has been reodved with general satisfac- 
tion, even by orthodox Hindus who occupy in 
Travancore a position of social inifluenGe which they 
do not possess in any other part of the country ; and 
also by the most articulate party in the Slate which 
stands for “Travancore for the Travancoreana,*' 

There is no Muslim problem in Travancore. The 
Muslims form but a small fraction of the population 
about 7 per cent. They are either cultivators or 
traders, and their laws and customs have little in 
common with Must! ms oulside of Malabar. Christians^ 
on the other hand, form more than 3ll percent of the 
population. They are mosUy Syrians and their 
presence in Travancore as a community dates from 
the second century after Christ. They are in fact 
the oldest Christians in India. They did not con- 
tribute a problem until about twenty year* ago^ 
but they do so now. The communal problem lq 
T ravancore is a Christian problem. The. new 
Dewan has no greater Cask than that of reconciling 
the reasonable cUims of the Christian population with 
the mainten-rnce of the integrity of Travan core as an 
ancient and historloal Staie. Travaneorc has one 
of the highest proportion of well educated men and 
women in the whole country; and Sir Mahomed can 
count upon their support in the equitable settlement 
of this question. The condition of the depressed 
classes, is another subject which will cL.iim his 
immediate attention, and here too he will have 
the support of publb opbion not only in 
Travancore but in the whole of India. The young 
Maharaja has already given proof of his concern for 
his subjects of the untouchable classes. Jc may be 
noted in this connection that* though the pasition of 
some of these groups is the worst in the coumry, 
some others, notably* the Kzhavat have^ made 
enormous act ides in education 4 nd economb and 
social well-being on their own aelf-rdiant lines. 

There is a faint feeling of concern which ond^ida^.CO^n 
hears expressed regarding the seemingly too rapid 
transition from ancient conservatism to extreme 
modem ism in Travancore^ Western society is now 
in a state of unstable equilibrium owing to the old 
moorings having been destroyed by the War and 
even more by the Peace which followed it. it will bo 
sometime before Europe setUes down sufficieaily to 
bo modeL The wise cooservatbm of Sir Mahomed 
Habibullah will be of ^at benefit to ihc State to 
itt re-actions to modem ideas. 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OP AaDIIAKRISHNAN’S 
PHIIXJSOPHY. 

CBr SiK 

Shoe the time thtt haman bdan began ttr mcer^ 
otse the penpen pf thtnkhig and feelings thej have 
tried to eolve the mystery that stiU inrrouiws the 
creation and guidance of (Jniverae including Life and 
Matter^ The tirat Mantra of the Ua vpwishad 
speaks of Che Supren^ Bdog (Isa) pervading and 
enveloping whatever is existent in this Universep 
The Riihis of the Upaniihad perM viinaliacd this 
Supreme Power more through intuklont than by the 
UK of reasoning racuftiea The Hindus believe that 
these Seers of the Upanishadi wm the eailiest 
human bsingi to tackle the protdem of omation Cn a 
manner which has stood the ctUical examination of 
phUosophem in successive ages and even now elicits 
the aimiration and respect of thinkers and pHilosc^ 
phers in all civilised countries. The fUsbis (Seers) 
gave their eitperienoe of the Hevelatton of the Supreme 
Being through the Mantras of the Upanhhads, They 
were handicapped in exactly doing so on account 
two diBicultieap The first difficulty was that of a 
finite being trying to understand the Infinite in AH 
Its aspects and the second was due to the imperfsoH 
tlons of the language to depict properly what they rca^ 
lized. Moreover^ difTerent Seers visualiied the hmnite 
in certain aspects only and consequently the narralion 
of these experienoea was neither m connected whole 
nor a repetition of one and the same experienoe 
or similar Revelatimi^ Shankeracharya was the Erst 
philosopher of repute who saw unitj through all 
these apparent contradictions and on the basis of 
that Unity founded his philisophy of Vedantism. 
This philosophy is reoogpnised as Vedanta by the vast 
majority of Hindus and almost all non-Indian students 
of philosophy. Having c^ompletcd this almost 
impossible ta^k of framing a synthetic philosophy 
based on the narration of experiences of Revelation by 
difTeient Rishb of the Vedlo period^ Sankara was 
fac^ with another and a greater difficulty which has 
been very clearly expressed by C E* M, Joad in his 
**Couiite^>attack from the East*** in the following 
terms i 

“the difficulty raised by the second question I no- 
less fomudable. This world, it is ofwious, is not 
perfect; it contains evil and pain. Either, the ,we 
must say that God deliberately wilted it to produce 
something less good than Himself, dr persuade 
ourselves that these things, evil and pain, « e Jn 
some sense iiluso^.** 

Sankara and his fonowers, including Sir Hadha- 
kfishna, have all tried to evade this difficulty by 
saying that not only evil but everything else except 
ParorBrahman Is mere Maya and Mayaveda If the 
name given to this hypothesis which was not 
considered satisfactory by the later philosophers tike 
llamanujacharya who modified to a certain extent 
the pure Adwaitism of Sankara. 

In the Prologue of Joad‘s Book named the West 
and ihe East , the author gives the substance of 
Radhakrishnan''s attack on the grot^iog materialism 
of the West which he oonsiden to be quite Justifiable* 
'l^ilo appreciating the practical results of 

modem science in the following terms^ “in a hundred 
ways it has brightened and cleansed human existanoe 
and b^use ^ It, the Western World is tCHlay s 
frankeri a saner and. in some ways, a happier {dace 
then it has ever been in the past,* he adds that ^hile 
human desires are neither good nor evil hut mixed, 
owing to the fact that we stliE live in a state of 
intern ational brigandage, they are in tbeir social sod 
collBotive expres^on tnainlj harmfiiL* He adds that 

*PiabIls1uH Umrs Owrg« XIWh sod 17awu^ frbs 
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it t« not enough that a olvilioxt man Is not worth 
than befom but that It is Moessary that he should 
be very mveh better If he wants to esoape deatruo- 
tion by the forces loosened byscienoe;i in case they are 
not conirottcd by him. He atrangly orickilacs the 
altitude of soientiats when laboriously they explain 
that sdenoe Is ^thloally and socially mentsT and 
Says “It docs not seem to occur to tbem that they 
too ace oitiieni and that it is their duty either to 
take a hand In administering the frulti of their wodc 
or to wHbotd their results until sookty shows itself 
fit to be entruated with them.** 

Referring to the scientists* dtsincllnation to come 
to any conclusion unless they have sufficient daU 
lor the purpose, Joad says that human beings muat 
live and living In velvet the adoption of oonoluslona 
before they have been eatabliined. He adds 'In m 
word to live b to uka risks; so Is to govern, to 
administer and to believe.* He thinks that philo- 
sophy in the West has often lost living cofitaoc with 
contemporary life and that when it has loit such 
contact it has been least fruitful as philosophy, Hs 
adds ^Philosophy no doubt, must be diffifoent fiom llfei, 
but it should not be indifTerenf. As regards Religion, 
ho begins by saying “Our Religion is ono whlcli 
many profess, but few believe' and then adds 
■^In genera^ the spirit of the Weat li markedly 
hostile to retigloii In at least two tenses of that 
ambiguous woto. It distrusts iupematurolism and 
is soeptleal of any transcendental account of the 
nature of this Universe" 

Another complaint of Joad against the modern 
Westorner ie that he does not acknowledge any scale 
of valuer •'Modem Civilisatixxv* he says, ns the 
result of endowing with the fhiiti of the work of a 
dozen men of genius a popuUtTofi whioh la emo- 
tionally at the level of savages and culturally at that 
of school boy4 “ he goes on to say •Thera was never 
more leisure at njan*t disposal for tbe living of good 
life; them was never ksa knowledge of how to live 
it.** All these defects are summarized as followa by 
the author •'ioeptlctsm In the matter of belief, gulde- 
lessness In matters of conduct, Indilferenoe In regard 
to value, these ara the out^scanding facton la tbs 
mood of the WesL' 

Turning to the present day, cTvIltaation of the East 
Toad says that the East values machines not as ends 
in themselves, but as a means to ends beyond them- 
selves and adda “Unlike moat westerner^ they can 
, ait still and listen, they can bear themselves by 
themselves and many possess the technique of Boli- 
tude and are trained m the art of meditation." The 
author realises that on account of too much prcoocupa- 
lion with spiritual values— ^he lite of action and 
I ambUionbas never bod quite the same bold upon 
mcD In the Eaat ae if baa in the Went." At the end 
of this prologue, the aether says “The Weat has energy 
and vitality of ctvilbation sttlJ comparatively young, 
yet does not know Into what channels to direct 'tbem. 
.....The East posseas the CfadUkin and the knowledge 
but is without the vitality to make the tradUton liyo 
or the knowledge spresd and is m the danger of being 
swamped by the vigorous tides that flow tba 
, WesL— locks something that li esaentiali 
each has iooieihlng to give — can tbey, then, bt 
brought together f " 

Tito BoSe under review la an boneat^ aedoei 
attempt to show how tbli blending can be done 
Those who are intereated in this sut^t can do iM 
better than spare aome time to go ca^ully Ihrougl; 
this book and study the voHoua probl^ais put ver] 
lucidly befiMe tbem by the author. 

IndlA Wonaati’a Exploits— Ploding the doo 
of Iha lock-up ajir, aa lodbii woman pritsooer sseapW 
, ficm the C^tomsmt Folks StotkTw— EaogomL 
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THE CODEX SUfAITICUS* 

(By Dan B, Brum mitt) 

Ofic day In the aumnier of IBZl 1 had an c^peri- 
cfioe m Huisia which bridged for me aixcocn eentiiries, 
and took me back to the days of ”/jr signs vin&i* 
pd the Nioene Creed, It was hU the mote tbrilJing 
bemuse it could not have happened anywhere else, 
and recent news from Europe oonviuocs me that it 
never can happen again. A BmalJ party of us were 
Visiting a libr^ary; once the Imperial Library, in 
Leningrad. Since most of the company were either 
preachers or otherwise related to church life, we had 
one eupnemo objectivej we all wanted to see the 
Codeic Sinai ticuB^ probably the oldest manuscrjpt 
of the Bible now in the world. After alow wanderings 
through long galleries crammed with volumes we 
knew we could not read, we came at last to a room 
where a little old inoredibly bent and wrinkled, 
stood by a flat-topped pedestal very much like a 
imal] reading desk. As soon as we moved into 
position, touriati-fashion, the old gentlemen, who told 
us he had been in charge of thii treasure for flfty 
ge^, carefully removed the wrappings, and stood 

There within Our reach, like a great family Bible, 
was this greatest of all the world’s book treasures; a 
book which has Just sold for half a million 
dollars, and a bargain at the price. The smooth 
parchment pages were wonderfolly dean and fr«sh 
and the penwork of the copyist, had finished 
hb work almost 1,600 years ago, was clearer and 
mors legible than the print of that day's Moscow 
After the first awed and reverent sllencei, 
timidly 1 proposed a most audacious request, •‘Were 
photographs permitted The old gentleman said, 
"Of course;'* and we gasped, P^rmLajon to point a 
camera at this priceless manuscript was as near 
unbelievable as anything I had heard pr seen in 
Russia. Alaa» Diy camera, according to the usual 
regulation imposed -by libraries and galleries and 
museums, had been checked at the entrance. 

The afternoon was far spent, and the distance to 
the main entrance of the library was more than 1 
l^d reckoned on Betides^ twice 1 lost my way, 
turned back, and precious time went by while I 
made signs to the checkroom man and then retraced 
my steps. And I have to record, with disappointment 
and no imall shame, that the cflbrt was In vaiiu 
The venerable guaidian ol the manuscript stood 
by the pedcstaV ao that he might be Included 
in the picture as he deserved to be: But with 
every minute the light had dimmed, end by thb 
time ffO little was filtering through the dusty windows 
diat the result was an almost meaningless blur. 
Others tried, but with no better iuccess. Never- 
theless we had our adventure^ for the little old man 
vas most acoommodating, and he permitted two or 
three of us to touch the historic pages. With infinite 
reverence and oare I put my hand on the book, and 
«ntly turned its parchment sheets until I came to 
the first page of John's gospel And then, calling 
from the vasty deep of the years' memories what 
I once knew by heart, 1 spelled out, in the perfectly 
legible Greek characters, the opening words of the 
first chapter, which, as we have it in the King James 
Versicwi, read, *'Iii the beginning was the WonJ.*'' 

In a moment my eyes found it difficult to do their 
duty I 1 was seeing more than the bold Greek 
cabals. I seeing the man who had written the 
words on a snowy white antelope skin. His had been 
a labour of love for the Cbristlani of the early part 
of the fourth century. And I, from a land he could 
not know existed, was reading the work of his pen 
i n the e arly part of the twentieth oentury. 

tto ttiBdiaa WltiM." ™ ^ 


The story of Sinai tie us is a great story, and can 
never be too often told. When the copyist wrote, 
Constantine was Emperor, the first of the Roman 
Emperors to accept the Christian faith; that same 
Constantine who thought he saw the Cross in the 
sky: "By this conquer," It was the time of the 
Nkeire Ciead; A/kanasius mntra mundwm* The long 
agonies of the days of Christian martyrdom in the 
arena were almost over, Constantinople had just 
been founded, and was beginning ils sixteen centuries 
of glory and humiliation, splendour, and squalor; 
battle, siege;, and conquest. Now, after a thousand 
years as capital of a Chrbtian empire and five and 
a talf centuries as the capital of a Mohammedan 
empire, Its glory has departed. Its proud imperial 
name is changed to Istanbouli and it has the status 
of a worn-out and decaying seaport. 

As I looked at Codex I was seeing also that 
indomitable German scholar, another Constantine, the 
great Ttschendorf, whose romantic adventures in his 
search for, discovery and recovery of this very 
manuscript are among the most fascinating irt" 
all the history of Bible preservation. Tischendorf 
knew, from his studies of Bible manuscripts, 
that the same Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, 
who has told ^ us a little extravagently what 
a noble Chris cian Constantine the Great was, 
was ^mmissioned by the emperor to »et up a body 
of scribes who should make oomE^ete copies of the 
holy writings of the Christians. Thb meanl of 
course^ the books of the Old Testament as well as the * 

New, and apocryphal writings also. The result was 
the production of perhaps fifty copies of what we - 
now know as the Bible: It was probably the first 
time that the Book had been treated as a literary 
unit. The copies were distributed through the empire,' 
being placed in important churchea under the care of '' 
the oishops and other clergy. But centuries cf- 
oonfusioo followed. Already the fierce men of the 
North were moving on the Roman peace: ^nd saorecl : 
books had to share the fortunca cf the times. Today . 
only two manuscripts of those days are in existence^ i 
The other is the Codex Vatican us; which, as its . 
name Indicates, is in the Vatican Library at Rome. 

Constantine Tischendorf was a German scholar of’ 
ability and persistence. He had already made a' 
name by bis brilliant uncovering of the Ephraim 
manuscript— which is another romantb story. He 
was sure that somewhere in the world many 
preolous old manuscripts of the Bible must atiU be' 
hidden away. He sought them out as a modem 
deteotive would search for the evidences of erfme^ 
following up every slightest clue. One day, ninety 
years ago, his quest brought him to a Greek churob 
monastery at the foot of Mount Sinai. As he sat by 
the fire he saw a basket filled with frag- 
ments of mouldy old parchment. A monk 

they were to be burned, being the Sinaitio' 
equivalent for junk, and too much in the way, 
Tbohenorf examined this "junk'* and bis astortiah^ 
ment aav at once th^t it was part of a manusodpe 
of very great age. He had come to the peninsula iiY 
search of early parchments, but here was something 
older than any he had dreamed of discovering. , 

So little did the monks realize what these IrreplacoJCidr. CO ITI 
able pages were that they made him a present of 
this lot, quite casually. 

He came back to Europe with forty-three pages; 
he copied them, described them to his fellow scholars^ 
and determined to get more if and when be could. 

For years he kept secret the place of his find, and 
then, after getting the support of Czar Alexander 
II, titular head of the Greek Orthodox Church, he 
was able to resume bis search. He went back, 
to the peninsula of Mount Sinai twice bdbrei 
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be WD able even ao much u td bs aum that atif 
more pagea exiatefL He would have failed^ aftes 
all, if on hia laat visit and at the last moment—^ so 
the atorj goea^bad fae not become invol>fed ui a 
friendly diacuaaion with one of the - bumble monki of 
tlic mofuatery* This man took him to bia cell and 
unrolled befm him from a cloth the very pagea 
wbloli Tiachendorf had thus far vainly aoughh 
Csar Aiesandei, that same emperor who iieed the 
seHv of Ruaiia, had financed Dsebendorf a later 
searclv mid be gave monks of Sinai 43(000 for their 
ancient propeity. So the pafchment became the 
chief UbraiY and religious treaaure of the Ruisian 
Empire, and it was placed in the Imp^ial library of 
SU Petersburg, 

Id 1914 came the World War, and Id 19tT the 
Russian RevotutioiL Hie Codex Sinaitious stayed 
Od in the library, watched over by a little man who 
grew to a great age while be kept at his post 
^d there it was that 1 Saw and handled and wept 
ever less than three years ago. 


This parchment contains the whole of the New 
Testament, and parts of the Old, as welt as the 
Apocryphal ^Epistle of Barnabas,^' and oth^ frag- 
nents* It U in Greek, written in “unoials^” that 
is, capital letters, without spacing between word^ or 
much punctuadoii, as we know it, and with many 
taarki of additions and corrections by later handi-^ 
some of them written centuries afterwani That it is 
one of the first manuscripts to include the whole 
Bible is probable because we knowoy before the 
fc^h ceotiiry, that the sacred records existed only 
as separate books or groups of books^ written on 
papyrus rolls. How it came into the possesaloa of 
the monks of Mount Sinai nobody can say. It was 
written, propably, at Alexandria, the then capital of 
Bgyrptf or at Caesarea, on the coast of Palestine, 

the last days of last year the Codex Sinaitious 
passed out of the hands of the Russian Government, 
it was bought by the British Museum, and the terms 
of the purchase are well worth telling. The British 
Oovemment will pay half the pricey and the museum 
wUt appeal for small private |pfts to make up the half 
A million dollars. The gilts will come, make no 
doubt of that. Even if it means sacrifioei thousands 
of BrUlsh Christians will be glad to share in tbe cost 
To my mind that Is far better than If seme wealthy 
individual gave it all out of his awolten 


' 1 bad dreamed that the Codex would figure in a 
great revival of religion in Russia, There u much 
in Russia to-day whose wisdom one must admire; lor 
iostanc^ theae four great ideals of the Soviets; (1^ 
that everybody must share with everybody etse^ so 
that all may have somethiugi that tbe strong 
must do more, in order that the weak may not have to 
da too much; (3) that aU the people must be 
*'conver|ed” to tw new ideals of tbe state; and 
(4) that. In time of great stress, every citizen 
must he. willing to give up even his Ide for tbe 
common good— not in war only, but in peace as 
welL My dream was a hope, 1 hoped that one day 
Seine young Russian student might find his way 
into tbe great library, and discover this wonderful old 
manuscript, 1 imagined that be would read i^ first 
with an amused curiosity, and tbeu with fvovhig 
interest. 1 hoped that as be read tbm would break 
in on him a realization that many of the ideals which 
bei, as a member of the Russian new mder, had 
accepted, wcie actually written in this bock. And I 
hoped that be would at last come to see that these 
prmdplcs were very dd; older than Scalmv older than 
Lenin^ older th^ Karl Marx; that they were ai least 
three hundred years older than tbe IjGOO jear-oM 
maauscript in which he found tbenv Amt tbci^ I 


dmanied» this young Russian otudent would go to 
bia fiUlows and toll them what he had found, ai^ 
wotUd^sthow them that hen wai not only all that was 
finest In the Soviet philosophy, but also much more 
and better teaching. He would aay, or thus ran 
my dream, ^Why, her^ and not In the bona wbkh 
tbe pHesti told our faUicra were hbty^ U the true 
picture of leans Christ, H« was a peasant like our 
own peasants. He knew what was In our hearts 
He was more truly a revolutionary in hia day than 
Lcoin has been in outs, and bt read more dec^y bto 
our hearci than ever our great leader did,” 

And BO 1 dream that by muni of a monk's tnelcnt 
pea work Jmua might oome bank bo Ruifli, In newer, 
clearer, truer wavs than whett Russian ohoirs tang 
bh praises and the nation's leaders lejeoted hli words. 
But that dream is ended. The great Codex la going 
to London, so that no Russuii student may aver 
find It in his wanderings about lha library. But 1 
am not really disappoint Juus is not dependent 
on manusoripti. By one path or another, the 
Ruirian yauth idio is to be the redis^verer of ]uua 
Christ for hii country will 04Mne to his great moment. 
He may find it, as Luther did, ki some attempt to 
test the old faith| or as Law WalJaoa did, In act 
attempt to retell the story of Jesus of Nisareth, But 
some how It will happen, 

And in the meantime. 1 have had ir^ litile adven- 
ture with the Codex Sinai clous, aa Tisohendorf had 
with It the adventure of his life. For what It meant 
to me 1 shall be grateful all my daya 


THE EIGHTH BARROWS LECTURES^ 

(Bv Miu V, CoAKEaRAi, Madras,) 

My memory turns back to my sohool day when 
the first Barrows lecturer, Dr, Barrows^ came to 
Madras, and disooursod on *The Worldwide Supra* 
maoy of the Christian Religion'’, He was a sohotsf 
with vast stores of knowledge ai evidenced 
copious elutions trom sUndaid authors, He 
appealed to an Indian audience to accept Chriftlanky 
b^use It stood In the name of western dvtiliation. 
Those were the time of a pathecio belief In progress* 
as it seemi to us now, and Chriscisnlty aj^^eam to 
him to need no other apology, Nayjt Was almost 
idcuciosl with western civilization. Dr, Falrbairii 
wae sent next who with soft eloquence upheld the 
banner of the philosophy of Christianity, Thcrr 
came Dr. CuChbert HaU twice, a tinique honor, and 
he caixured our religious imagination by bis eloquent 
analysts of tbe sublimities of the Oriental ooftscious- 
neas in tetatiOfi to the mysteries of the Christian faith. 
He was an intense spirituality that saw into Ibo 
tragedy of western civilization, and he turned sway 
from it^ to the primal fountains of the Chriitlaa 
Revelation, Aft^ him have come a line orpreachera 
and thtologiatu all 6f whom J have had the good 
fortune to listen to. The last of them all, s goodly 
company, Dr, Shailer^ Mathews, of the Chicago 
Divinity School,' has just finished his course on 
Western civilization and Christianity; and the reader^ 
of this paper will cm douht allow me to set denm 
some of the impressions left on my mind, 

L Tbe contrast between the first lecturer and the 
e^bth, not in point of learning, but of view points, is 
the measure of the change that has come over menfs 
mind since the end of the nloctrentti century. ToDr. 
Barrows, western civilisation was itself the product oi 
Chriatlaruty, aod the cause would seem to have been 
changed Uko its effect. It was final sod solid ground. 
It scemod then to my schoolboy as It does 

Co^y, that to call on Indians to accept Chrlitianity 
because Christlaa lisdoiM wese tbe mistant of the 
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was but adding Infult to injury. On the 
-contrary, it was juat the one way of rousing patriotic 
i feelinga against the very name of Christianity, 1 feit 
as an instinct In my very blood that the Christian 
Revelation was from another source and, appealed to 
^ other aspects of our consciousness^ ^My kingdom is 
: fiDt of this world' said the Lord, That is the answer 
^to all such racial claims on the ground of Christianity. 
To-day Dr. ShaJler Matthews can hardly speak of 
Christianity as an aspect of western civiitsatjon — so 
'enormous has been the mental change wrought by the 
years of the Great War and after. Of even the 
-influence of Christianity In Western history, his teme 
was one of hesitancy and of moderation. From being 
the sacred Ganga flowing through the fertile plains 
^of Western Europe and America, Christianity has 
dwindled into a tiny stream, visible occasionally but 

- oftentimes Lost amidst western life;, As a matter of 
history, the latter is more accurate than the former. 
;The one great merit of Dr, Matthews* treatment is 
^his desire not to claim too much for Christianity as 

a factor and fact in western civilization. 

S. Two remarks 1 have heard regarding these 
Jeoturei to one of which the lecturer referred as 
i proceeding from Christians, They ^ were not 
'evangelical, that is, they were not meant to convert 
“the non-Chris lian. The lecturer admitted with 
'frankness that thit was not the purpose or purport 
' of his lectures, and there is an end to it. The other 
remark I heard from a prominent Hindu gentleman 
at the close of the last lecture. Dr. Matthews was 
very broad-minded, and there was nothing narrow 
Itt him. This comes to the same thiog-^^be was not 
urging the claims of Christianity, as they are 
• unfortunately oalled, in an exclusive way on bis 
hearers which must have come as a great relief 
to the above gentleman and the like of fa!m. 
Dr. Matthews claimed to study the social process set 
Up by Christianity as a scientifio student. In doing 
«0| he set down things as they have been and are^ 
And not as h^ would have them to be. He came 
' before us, not as a theologian, but as a student of 
western civilization. Therefore, however much we 
'tnay have wished! that he had adopted the former 
-attitude, we have no right to jud^e bis lectures except 
as history. On this question of mstory we have the 
I right to say whether we agree or not with him. 

My present impression is that, while being very 
fair tn hia description of facts and institutions, bis 
analysis was not deep enough. Let me explain 
myself. Christianity and Western civilisation are two 
great historical phenomena^ and it would have been 
very much to the purpose lo tell us what their genius 
respectively is. Of course^ I am prefect ly aware Chat 
a theologian Like Karl Barth would deny that Christia- 
nity or the Christian Revelation is history 3 rather 
he would say it U super-history, that is, the Ingres- 
sion of God at a particular point or points in human 
History. But epart from this critioisin, one should 
have liked to informed ai to what it was, as it 

- came out of Its original home amidst the culture in 
Teius' days. If ChrUtianity Is to be really grasped of 
its original spirit, one must understand iis creator. 
And how could he do it without entering into the 
significance of the culture of H'S times P For that is 

. the very posiuUte of all historical study, the history 
of a histurical Rgurc in the light of his social environ- 
.tnenL Of course, it might be argued that Jesus was 
not the creature of His age, but was far above it, in 
His moral and spiritual insight But this does not 
ifee ui from the duty of getting a true idea of the 
slgnifioance of the culture of the East of Hii times — 
'mid before and after, too. Such an idea would have 
-enabled us to see how\His message was understood 

- or misunderstood in the Greeoo-Roman world. 


In this connectiorv it is tnterestjrig to note the lack 
of under stinding of the eastern sotd of the early cen- 
turies of Che Christian era and of the centuries before^ 

All European Church his tory proceeds on the assumf^ 
tion that there was then no other culture and dviU- 
zation than what is called the classical civUizadoa of. 

Greece and Rcme. After making some reference to 
the religioua conditions in Palestine at the time of our 
Lord, historians plunge headlong into a description, 
elaborate and elegant, of classical religions and civili- 
sations. But there was a vast world lying In tbe East 
where great ideas were fermenting in tbe springtime^. 

It is out of this matrix that Chrisflanity arose as blank 
did later on. My complaint Is that there was not even 
a suspicion of these in these [coturcs. Till recently 
there has been a conspiracy of silence on tbe part of 
western scholarship regarding this. It ts quite true 
that Chris dan ity after Paul ana even he himself tn 
certain respeots, were profoundly influenced by classical 
civilisacloo. But it was essentially part of a great 
world culture, that of the East (not excluding IndJ^ 

Oswald Spengler, in his monumental treatise on Tw 
Dtclitis of Pu has given to it a new namev 

Tho Magian cuUuro and souh The Christianity that 
is treated of as an aspect of western civilisation is not 
this Magian religion, as Jesus Christ taught it and lived 
it but the trans valuation of it in terms far different. 

I can make this more clear by an iliustfation used by 
the lecturer. He said that the Logos of St, John's 
gospel is from Greek philosophy, probably neo- 
platonism. Now, this b an old view that has been 
disputed by none more strongly than by Albert 
Schweitzer in Sk Patti and Intetpt^€t€r$^ His 
theory is that it: was thoroughly Jewish; and Spengter 
says that it is not a doctrine of Hellenism at alt 
but is part of the great Maglan culture^ the Jewisbr 
Babylonian, Persian and Arabian culture. What 
really happened is that an eastern concept become 
changed into a Greek one, and was subjected to all the 
logic belonging to it, Therefore, what Is really meant 
is Greek ChrisUanity and later Latin and Western 
Christianity is an aspect of Western civilisation. 

Now, the lecturer should have told us what he 
means, by Western civilisation. For one thing, I 
think he meant to say that the classical civil batbon 
of Rome and Greece belong to the same category 
as Western civilisation. But this cannot be 
considered in that light. As Spengler ^mts out^ 

Che modern Western can no more understand it 
than he understands really Chinese and Indian 
cul tares. However this may be. Western civiUsation 
is a much later creation, springing from the Germanio 
migrations. It was bom and mw up In Western 
Europe and does not include Russia nor much ot 
South-Eastern Europe. What is the real genesis of 
this spirit, called by Spengler, the Faustian Soul f It 
IS called the longing for in flnity— extension in space. 

I am not competent to pronourioe any judgment on 
such a matter which must be decided by western 
scholars. Besides, Spengler has too much contempt 
jfor what he calls Engiiah philosophy which iS 
another side of English history and Ufe. My point, 
however, is that the l.:cturar sbould have Cried to 
relate these two forces, such Christianity as there 
is in the west to Che organic cnanifestaCions of the 
western spirit. Today 1 find that tho best minds 
of the West, specially in Germany, are making the gr. CO ITI 

clear-cuE distinction between the Oriental Christian. 

Faith and the Germanic Spirit 1 take It that the 
attempt to Hidcrise the Gennan Protestant cbtiich 
is really one aimed at the elimination of ah [he 
eastern elements in Christianity* 1 came across 
something astounding in a German creed of a certain 
Gerrzian Church party that speaks of the German 
God and Jesus as the ally of the Germans. Tbi* is 
-Germanisation with a vengeance. If, this phcoonwpoQ 
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any' deep n»U there^ as I believe il has, are 
have nMj leacbed the Goal sun of the cGminalion 
of CbriMianitr and the adaption consciously of the 
G«rmai»ic or tbe Fa,ustiui Soul, laiher the enKrgcncc 
of tbe latent* Tbcf^fore, ia^tead of kading; us into 
these v!ul problems of bow the wcatem spirit has 
reacted to and rebelled against the eastern religion, 
ibe lectiim trotted op the now ancient idea that 
Christianity has been slcurly permeating Westen 
civiL'satioD and gave os the hope rather intangible^— 
diat we aie moving slowly— that Is that we are 
moving — that is the doctrine of a fbolish evolution'— 
towams a complete Christlahisatvoii in some distant 
agesy Neither the history of Western civtIJsacion 
nor of the Christian evangel warrants any such hope* 

THE GOODvFiN PLAN, 
in response to the many inquiries recently received 
with fefeieiice to the origin and merits of the so-called 
Kkiodvin Plan* the ff^lowing results of a careful 
ekaminatioa of the money-raising proposal promul- 
gated by the Goodwin Corporation are made available 
the readers of Infonnatioa Service of the Federal 
COunoil of Cburchw in America. 

The Goodwin Corporation^ housed in the 
hlathef Tower, Cbioago^ is, according to its 
own publicity materia^ "a business concm, tbe 
primary, purpose of which is to cceaie a revitaUaed, 
interested exansurner audlenco parallel to tbe 
ftadersbip of newspapers, in order that manufso- 
turts ,wha engage us and our sales stimulative field 
force may be able to advertise eSectivcly and sail 
their wares profitably- The consumer audlenoo is 
planned to be contacted, organized and iuteresced by 
focal pdnt-of-oontact workers, who have been mm 
are being selected from tbe societies of the ohurcbes 
because, this source provides persons of exoellent 
character and fcliabiiity. These workers will be 
compensated on « MMimmtssjon basis for the sates 
which they bri^ about among the house-wives of 
tbeir communities and, under the Goodwin plan, 
the workers may assign their namings to their 
church or division of their church.^ 

. The deulls of the plan are simple^ The local 
ohurcb, or its womtn's society or other church 
organisation i« to appoint as **broadcaf feersT' a numbet 
of women— as far as possible one for every ten 
Emilies, after adding to the number within the church 
metnbersbip an equal number of families from tbe 
general oommunity. Each of these ^broadeasteis* 
personally signs an agreement ^^to coopeiate with 
and aki the Goodwin plan exclusivety and to 
refirsin from any connections with any simitar 
work or plan for the period of thirty-six (36) months 
from date hereof.* It is her duty to secure the pled^ 
of ten housewives ^ accept and sign the GootU 
win Cbiuoli Loyalty Fumhasc list which to 
purchase such ' articles and praduots as they are 
williogto purcbaae^i to colLeot, sort, tabulate and 
forward express collect to tbe Corporation once each 
month the ^vldeooes of sat^^ specified by the Cbrp<^ 
ration and saved by such housewives. In return the 
Cofporation will forward, its check for 2 per cent of 
the total purchase price repccsciited by much ^^enp 
cesof saK* 

The ^ broadoaster*s * contract reserves to the 
purehaserand to the ^broadcaster" the right to 
cross off such artidea on tbe list asthey do not wish 
anduded in riie pledge^ and oontinues, it will 

be our to have the bousewife leave thereon as 

many products as possible-* Tbe list will include all 
types of retafi gt^s, groceries^ drugs* automotive 
weartDg appuel iod miscellaiieous houses 
hold and other uuipoiefiL The IbE has not yet 
knea oompOed. Tte manuburturo^ will be appto* 


ached afier the marltet b asaared and the 
casters^ oontreett have been aigned. 

The manufacturet listed by the Corporation amew- 
to pay the two per cent on proved aates to the cSaod* 
win flan field-force" and 11 per cent on the total* 
proved salet to the Goodwin Corporalibn, atid» futw 
thermore. to spend three per cent of the wholesale 
value of su^Lh sales in a given area in newapapet or 
other space advertising in that area. 

The value of the plan to minufacturer lies prinoL 
pally in the fact that only oue bnmd in any line of ' 
gooda U admitted to tbe Hit Also^ If the plan 
succeeds it should allow of a eonsiderabte reduotion 
in hli independent sales roroe. 

The plan has been widely recommended on the 
basis of the Corporation's pMge that no products ' 
shall appear on the Ibt unleas the manufaotiirers are 
^rnmilted to the upholding* of four "Great Social 
Principles." The Corporation autea that It will’' 
require tbe tnanuracturert to^ 

* h. Fay a living wage In accordance with the 
concepts of the present era and as are advocated by' 
eminent thlnkera. By a living wage Is understood ' 
not merely enough to enable men to survive phvs^ 
calty, but such a wage as shall perntiE them to live ' 
with a degrre of deoepey and comfort and at the lame 
time may enable them to make provision for ilckneu*,. 
eduoarioci, disabiljty, uaemployreeat and old ago. 

Thtl wage shaU mi Uwff than that eatabllahed as^ 

a tmmtHMim by the for thw 

vorioui oooupations In Industry. FurthWi as 
heretofore stat^ fills basic wage thul bo Sub^t 
a Retroactive Upward Revlilon, in ik^ pr«^Um os 
wiU h§ dMUnmnid hf ourMlv€$ and tmr * v 

but which percentage shall Af and H ael 

before we oontiaat with manufacturers . • juid which, 
percentage will go into retroaetlvs efiect after the 
operation of tbe Goodwin Plan for one year on the- 
b^ls of the profits which may be brought about 
through increased ealcs, produM by the Goodwlia 
Plan field-force, and tMs priodplo shall prevail for the 
period ai tbe contract, 

•3 Provide reasonable working hours for labor 
as will provide sufEcIeoi kUure foe spirit uaV 
educational and cultural opportuniciesi to eonfocnri^ in 
times of emefgcnoiea, to thoee hours established by 
the Federal Government, but in no case to exoeed an, 

^our day and a fi-day week^ 

Provide decent working conditjoni for era. 
ployei^ especially as may relate to sanHafion, light 
and ventitation, safety devices, protection ageinst 
occupation^ diseases, [njurks and moitality. 

Abstain from eoiploying child labour, meaning 
agreement to employ no persoe under sbeteetv years 
m age in any manufacturing or mochanioal oceis > 

(even after present FedersJ etnergraicy Iitti3teo(W- 
may have passed) except that persons tw^tween^ 
ft^teen and sixteen may be employed Ja ether 
typre of work for a period not to exceed three 
hours per day, and those hours between T A31, and . 

7 P.M, in such work at shall not interfere with hours 
of day school, 

*5. Work toward security and Fennanei^y of 
EmpToyment, rocanrng'to agrto to woik towara ir.COfn 
attainment of security and confinulty of empfoyment 
for worlocrs, along the lines which have been worked 
out by certain leading manu&cturtra,* 

Nothin'g appears here about a written agreement 
The guarantee stressed is that of *insistei»cea.’' ^ 

Thus, *the Goodwin Cxporotion will impress 
such iusistenoes upon manufacturcri In the terms 
of its reserved rights not to accept the salcs-stimula^ 
ting responsibility of any pioduct of and noc 
to avail the potential salea-enm'gy or the Goodwin 
Flan field force to’ any manuftictarer wbo" 
does not likewise dearly comprehend hu responaibllL- 
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'ty to aid in supporting Che mass purchasing poner 
'£e<ym the additional near profits that majr corrie 
additional new sale* through the eflTorU of the 
<3oodwiii plan field force." And furlber; 

Hence, to aid iti actualizing those principles 
'we propose: To ict up a social justice committee 
compOMd of one representative each of Protestant, 
'Catholic and Jewish denomination from within 
'Oiir own organi^atioi% whose duty it shall 
be to that the Principle of scx^ial Justice 
enunciated here are onderstoodj and accorded with 
-In principie, b/ those manufacturers before we offer 
-them the sales stimulating service of: the Goodwin 
Ptanj and to investigate and to endeavor to adjust 
any charges of violation in these principles in any 
such manufacturing establishment; and in the event 
failing to adjust the matter, it shall be referred to 
an Arbitration Committee of three to be selected one 
by the Goodwin Corporation, one by the manufacturer 
and the third by these two; which Committee shall 
consider the complaints made and the decision of this 
Arbitration Committee to be tinal in all matters 
pertaining to the alleged violation of these principles; 
and* ir) the event that a manufacturer refuses or fails 
to correct and a^ust such offenses within a period of 
months, the Goodwin Corporation may cancel it* 
contract with said manufacturer in accordance with 
provisions to this effect, which shall be incorporated 
In the contract with said manufacturers. 

'*It if understcx>d that rhe Goodwin Corpora- 
tion shall have the right to review the records 
cf manufacturers who may be availed the Good* 
win Plan field forces to determine the manner 
in which they have carried out the provision* in 
Paragraph 1, with respect to sharing additional 
new profits with their employes and to cancel the 
-contract of any manufacturer who fails or refuses to 
carry out the mutually agreed upon provision, 

"Good faith and mutual confidence Is the Basis, As 
adherence to lofty ideals and decent practices 
depends on voluntary support, based on mutual confi- 
dence, (rather than enforcement by law) the Goodwin 
Corporation has adopted the above pfinciples in good 
faith and expresses the belief Chat alt manuracturers 
whose products msy be listed undrr tbe Goodwin 
PJan, will willingly carry them out in the same 
flincete spirit," 

According to an advertisement in the and 

Puiitshtr, (New York) a country-wide canvass of the 
<ihurcheB has been made by over 800 employed organic 
zers,maiiyof them ministers previously unemployed; 
-^broadoasters" or "'field -sale a-siimutaterai'* have been 
-'■'hired," and it was stated on December 16 that 
£50,000 local agent* representing church women** 
societies would probably have been signed up by 
December SL The number of locally employed 
organizers has now inoreased to 1,£00 and the 
broadcasters to 206,00 Qi 

SUBHAS BOSETS NEW PARTY, 

A three-point plan fur India*! future was outlined 
by Mr, Subhas Bose in a statement to Reuter at 
-Ceneva* Mr, Bose »aid i— 

(t) India must be consolidated as a free nation 
under a strong central government before she c^an 
hope for internal reoonstruotion and security from 
external attack. 

(2) A strong and disciplined party must be 
organised before we can Jor a national govern- 
ment; and the entire nation must be brought under 
the influence and control of this party. 

(3) This party must stand for the masses as 
distinct from the vested interests. It must stand 

vfor justice for «il sections of the people and 


freedom of every kind— whether political, eoorjiOmic of, 
aoctak 

'To ensure justice and freedom for all," he said,- 
I "the party must stand for the principle of equality 
I end work for the destruction of all artifi^oial barriers 
! whether of religioii. creed, caste, sex or wealth* 

I ^ Thus it should aim at a reaUy democratic State 
^ in which we shdl all be «^ual and in which Ihero 
! will be no problem of minorities, 

**1 would call this party the ''Samyavadi Sangha" 
of India. 

"The immediate problem before this party would 
be to transform the Indian National Congress into 
an organ of the masse* of India. Bi tter experience 
has taught me that it is futile to expect the 
Congress to adopt a radical programme until we 
can first alter the oomf^sition of that body, 1 
disagree with the Communist* when they allege that 
the Congress i* essentially a bourgeois institution and 
is incapable of this transformation. 

*To alter the present composition of the Congressi 
however, we shall have to bring into our fold the 
three radical group* in the country— the youtEis, the 
workers and the peasant*— and give them adequate 
represent atian. This will be possible only when 
the present constitution of the CUngross which is 
based on the British model is radicalty changed, 

'’One of our immediate tasks, therefore, is to 
organise branches of the party *dt over the country 
and (o figitate for a radical change of the present 
Congress const itution. Only when this is don^ will 
the Congress adept a radical programme and plan of 
action on the Uncs that we now contemplate. 

is necessary for us in India to distinguish clearly 
once for all between our internal policy and our 
external policy, 

^In the dDmaifi of our external policy, Our own socio- 
poUtlcal views or predilections ' ahould not prejudice 
u* against people or nations holding different views, 
whose sympathy we may nevertheless be able to 
acquire, 

"This is a universal cardinal principle in external 
policy and it is because of this principle that to-day 
in Eurc^ a pact between Soviet Russia and Fasciat 
Italy is not only a possibility but an accomplished 
fact. Therefore in our external policy we should 
heartily respond to any sympathy for India which we 
may find in any part of the world, 

"In determining our internal policy, it would be 
a fatal eiror to say that the choice far India He* 
between Communism and Fascism, No<tandpomt 
or theory can be the last word la human wisdom. 

The socio-political theories and Imtitu lions of the 
modern nations are the product oC their history, 
environment and need*. They are liable to change 
and development just as human'life is. 

"Moreover j it should be remembered that some 
of the most interesting institution* of the present 
day are still experiment*. Time must elapse before 
they could be declared to be successful and In Che 
meantime we should not mortgage our mlellect 
anywhere^ 

"My own view has always been that India'stBf-COrn 
cask IS CO work out a lynthesi* of all that is 
useful and good in the different movements that we 
see tOwday. For this purpose we shall have to 
study wich critical sympathy all the movement* and 
experiments that are going on Europe and 
America, We should be guilty of folly it we ignore 
any movement or experiment because of any 
pieconccived bia* or predilection." 

Referring to ^certain siateraents made in the 
British Ptea* reproduced ther^Ccr ia the 
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lodiwi Bcnpapefii* Mf* Bo^e uud ihcw naf have 
led to Rome tnlsuodef funding of hia socitvpolilical 
viewR. 

^ maintain more etrongtf tban ever,** be said 
** while it u imperatlvef^ neoeisaiy that we ahoutd 
Btudj all the mcKleni roovementa abroad— cipcc^lj 
the pcedoim movemenee iii counlriee which regained 
tbek froedpm within the Uat IDO reore— it h equiitty 
oeceaaofj for UN in India to ohalk out the future 
Jinef of our pf<^re» in Goofonnitf with our peat 
biatoryi and our present and future requirements. 
The geographical and intellectua] isolation which 
India ^s enjoyed for oenturies ahoutd enable tis to 
adopt a sympathetic but critical attitude towarda 
other lands and nations.'' 

THE BEER^TONSPlRACr, 

< By C Rajagofalachari- ^ 

Every observant temperance reformer must have 
observe the Increased number of foreign liquor 
advertisements in the etreetN of our cities and 
wondered whether we could not get a fegil prohitritLon, 
if not of the manufacture and sale of liquor, at least 
of advertisements ^ seeking to get the drinking habit 
instilled into men that do not at present know the 
taste of beer or strong spirits 

Mr. Isaac Foot, M. F„ has recently written to the 
press exposing a conspiraGy hatched the Director 
of the Brewers* Society of England* He has written 
an open letter drawing pubJio attention to a speech 
made by Sir Edward Sanders at a meeting of the 
Wholesue Brewers' Assaciattou of Birmingb^im and 
Midland CountleSi copy of which was marked ^'Private 
and ConRdentia!'' and drculated to Brewers for' 
action The foUowfng extracts from the circular of 
the Director of the Brewers' Society speak for 
themselves 

"The Chief Customers of the public house today 
are the elderly and mkldie-aged merih Unless you 
cas attract the younger generation to take the 
place of the older men* there is no doubt we sh^ 
have to face a steadily railing cotisumptlotu 1 are 
not ssylng that the present beer drinker should drink 
morei but rather that we want new customers. We 
want to get the beer-^drinking habit instilled into 
thousands, almost iiulLioiis of youngmen^ who do not 
at present know the taste of btor. 

^'The main lines would bo press advertising, bill 
posting, advertisirig on pubib vehicles, possibly by 
illuminated signs, distribution of liicraturCf lectures 
and articles by prominent persons and press piopa^ 
ganda by means of editorial and news items. 

If we begin advertising In the press, we shall see that 
the coottiiuation of our advertising is contingent upon 
the fact that are get editaria] support aawell in the 
same papers. In that way it is wonderful how you 
can educate p^ihlic opinion, generally without making 
it too obvious that there is a pubUd^ campaign 
behind it alt, '' ^ 

■There are plenty of footballcra* plenty of crickeiefs 
etc,, who would like to appear in the press saying 
that their SEiength Is drived from beer at any rat^ 
wo should consider It m connection with our 
sebemew" " 

These extracts must bo a sufficient warning to 
youth, newspaper readers and public bodies that 
pontrol spaces for advertisements Iti public places 
untU such time os we can induce legislatures to 
prohibit this kind of solicitation for the consumption 
of alcoholic liquors. 

MODERN GERMANy, 

.Doctor Richter, the German Consul* was subjected 
to a volley of questions and criticisai of Hex Hitler's 
policy, when he addressed the mcmbM of the 
MuAhm University Union on the present conditions 


loGerauiiy, 

After a tribute to the bulldingt and eipedaHy Ih^r 
labonlofies of the Uuiliia Unlversttyi he cbKrved^ 
that though Germany was so fu- OB from tndlo,. 
cordial relationa bad always existed between the two* 
great countries, Gertnon Schdart and Scientista hod. 
always been interested in Indian oufture and Istanw 

The man in the streeti he sold, hod to depend' 
for news about Geiitumf on the exaggerated’ 
and sometimes incorrect sooounti published In 
newspapers. The Intetligcntsle, however, h«a to 
study things tnont thofoughly. TheCermiu tltuo* 
lion was a result of the war. The tconomli^ social 
politica] oondittOQ had combined to oieate s netr 
State b Germany. In November, 1918, be sildp. 

Germany hod suffered a terrible coHapse and lost 
evOTihing— wealth, power and Government. 

Tne Social Demoormtio Government was neither 
SooiaUstio nor Liberal. The Marxists with their 
mater ialiitic outlook were gaining ground and Germany' 
was in danger of losing its idealjitic outlook. Thw 
nation was split up Into doaens of parties caots 
pursuing Us own semsh course There was a feeling 
of uneasiness and unrest among the nationalista,. 
espociattf the atudents and the youth. The unem> 
pl^ed Bgure had reached to six miUione. 

Meanwhilei the NatUmabSocialut movement waS’ 
making a ite^y headway. It was not right to say 
that the Noais had captured power by violence or 
unconstitutional means. Their party has outgrown the 
other parties and secured an overwhelming fnajority 
in the General HUlet election as the acknowlto^d 
leader of the majority party was appointed Chancellor 
by President Htndeitburg* He was thus empowered 
to carry on the reforms, very much desired by the 
German youth* It was not right to say they we to 
ruled by a minority. 

NatlonalnSoclalJsmj he tald, considered the natlora 
as the highest form of human development, Mon-^ 
kind is a higher Ideal but the best way of serving [ 
mankind was to serve one's own nation. The nation- 
was entitled to demand any eaorifee from its 
citixens. They were trying to awaken In their youths 
strong patriotic spirit* but It was not right to iuggesl 
they were teaching them militarism. It was one oT 
Hitler's fjremost aims "to win back the nation for 
the German workman" and to give him full rights. 

Hitler, be continued* want^ peace to be able to 
carryout bis policy of reform successfully. In Che 
present unarmkl atit^ with no alncralt, tanks or 
heavy artilleiy, they could not possibly want to- 
wage war against heavily armed nations. 

Referring to the Jewish problem he declared that 
they could not possibly tolerate Jews who were 
foreigners. Being only one per cent in population,^ 
they had captured the entire Press, Civil Service and 
Business, Jews were compelled to leave Government 
Service. 

An interesting discussion followed In which m 
number of students and professori participated* 

Doctor Kunwar Mohd. Aahraf said that. 

Dr. Richtci'a justification (av tbo treatment of the 

Jews >n Germany was wholly tmeathfactofy* He held 

that the German workere, in common with workers of 

the whole world wanted bread, but what Hixr Hitler pi or rnm 

offered them was a Swastika and s Naxi tinifonn. 

It waa no elution of the problem to turn ^ out 
Tews and to give their iobi to unemplt^ed Christiana* 

Mr, K- Ahmad Abbas #upported Dr* Ashraf— 

Naltmttl C(tiL 

NEWS OF THE WEOL 

Updil Nastallq Typas— To meet Bytd Abdula 
Karim Husainl, AsnJiiimt Bkectof, GOTermwot 

Frintieg* Hyderabad. Deccao, who ‘m on deputackm in 
the Punjab in eanuectioo whh the Wastaliq TypO of. 
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Crda L* Ku'amchaDdj Zditoi; th« wnkEf 

gave a vei'y tuoce^fu] ditiaer party at hU 
r«ftIdBDC 9 04 Road, when abotit Mtj 

promiLLeot jouTDaliats and Uterary gentlemea ^ere 
preieDt. FaDdit Pearay Mohan Dattatrya [□ discussiogr 
the pcnaibiiity of the Urdu type viima1i»d the day 
when Indian newspapers would receive even their 
tele^ama in Hindustani* He thahked the Garemmeot of 
the Nizam for the great interest they had taken 
in thii most Interesting and important item In the 
-development of the Urdu language and hoped that 
they would continue their interest to work it to a 
succasiful conclusion. The Fandit appreciated the 
auccess which the dUtlnguished ^est of the evening 
had attained [n perfeedng Urdu Naslalik type, Fandit 
Pearay Mohao was foJlowed by Maulaoa Abdul Majid 
Balik and Maulana Taj war, both of whom emphasised 
the importance of suiuble Nastall^ type for the 
development of Urdu literature and journalism. The 
guest of the evening, f^yed Abdul Karim Hasaini gave 
details of the Nastaliq Type and referred to the 
intention of the Hyderabad Oovernmeot to pursue their 
■im with fnU vigour. He described how la Hyderabad 
they were substituting Nastaliq type for Jitho Urdu 
printing* He stated that the Kizain'a Government 
had decided to supply F&stsliq Urdu type atcostpriev 
^to all purchasers. 

A HoLl Celel> 1 »atlon in Lahore dinner 
'party was arranged by R, B. LaU Kan war Sain, Bar*at* 
Law, ea'ChJef Justice^ High Court, Jammu and Kashmir, 
at his residence 40^ Lower Mall, Lahore on the 2nd 
March to celebrate the auspidous HoU, writes a 
'Correspondent in the Tr^uTu* About €0 cif his friends 
and relations gathered to Celebrate Hol[ and partake 
of the cordial hospitality of the Hai Bahadur. Each 
guest, as ha came, was welcomed with scent, almonds, 
misri aod of course with a little powdered colour* Eight 
in the middle of some instmmental entertainment the 
Eei Bahpdur who was not recognlstd by the guests 
came in dressed as an eld f ersiau and conversed with 
the guests in his excellent Persian with a true Persian 
accent. The dinner was then served which was very 
sumptuous and was universally appreciated. After 
<11 oner a little more powdered colour waa thrown about. 
The Hindu and Muslim guests participated tu the 
activities with equal enthusiasm. The Rai Bahadur 
and hia fioa gava some chorus aon^. Bongs were 
sung by some of the guests as well. After thanking 
their Wts for their hospitality the guests dispersed 
.late at night, 

Convepsloii and Mar-nled Status i— An 
interesting divoi'ce petition, field by the daughter of a 
-tUndu Raja of North Rengal, came up for hearing 
before Justice A, K. Roy in the High Court of 3alculta, 
The petitionar, who embraced Islam in L9S3 and 
Aiaumed the name of Jawd Ranu, said that after 
renouncing Hinduism she calkd upon her husband, 
Ifr. M. C. Ghose, Bar^t^Law and some lime Judge of 
the Small Causes Court, Calcutta, to do so. On his 
^refusal to comply with that request she sought judicial 
teparation as her conscience did not allow the 
- iQontinuanca of marital relntiona with a man of a 
■ dilf treat faith, 

IVHsslonapy Postei^s on Temple Walls: 
Considerable adverse criticisiii of the action of mii^ion^ 
Biy organjzatioo in placarding the Filgrima* Trail up 
the aide of Tal^han, Ohjna^a *<saored mountain,'* is 
appearing in the focejgn language newspapara lo Ohina, . 
Several mission orgauizationa, but particiJarly the 
Religious Tract Society of Hankow, a Biltbh mission, 
have had gau4y posters pasted upon the wells of temples 
-and shrlnaa on either side of the PLlgrlms^ Trail. Most 
of the posters depict sinners writhing In the devouring 
flames of hell and other '^torhirei of the damneil" *Tt 
.is hard to know which to admire the more, the boldnesa 
of the nursicnaries or the forbearance of the Chlnaae,** 
eayi JAi J^«r^ Daiiff lTmp$ of Shanghai. *'One 

wondera what wouM happen if in Englind soma 
Buddhbt society placarded the walls of CanterU^ 
■'^^athedral with Buddhist postofs," 


THE BAHK OF BARODA, LTD. 

CTadeir tha patraniM si and luntf snnKarlad by Uie 
^dTTwtunwh of ^ H* tha itahanja dl G^lnrar, 

C nudw tba Banda Gompaaleg Aafe IQ of LSIliT ^ 

Hud Omsl-^BABODA, 

Branches fr^Borabey, Ahttiedabad, Navaarl, Mehaaeai' 
Pabbol, Bun^ Petlad. PaUd, Amre]!, Bhavnaraf, 
Sldbpnr, Karjan, Kalpl, Kadi, Dwaricii, and Port Oaha, 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 
ReaERVB FUJND 

DIBE^OTOBS: 

Sir Lalubhal 5amaldae>, Kt., CJ.&, (Ctialmina). 

Afieth DurjeapraMd Bbambbuprasad l^tekari, (fflfn 
Agent, Abmedebad, ) 

Bhaskarrae Vltbaldae Mehta, Eeq., M,A., LLhB,: 

MajEftnlal t1, KsntAvele* Esq., M, A., (Agent, The Mabsiela 
MUIa Cov, Ltd.. Baroda. ) 

Mr^airdhejialDosabhal Parlkb, B.A., LL.B., Baiodi, 
Ra| Ratna BhallaJ Dallbhal Amin. B, A., AL5. C, 

i Managiiig AE^nt. Alemble Chnnical Works COh Ltd.* 
laroda.) * 

5etb Praiisukiital Mslatlal (Ahorrock mjil^ |,t4 


JO. 00.000 
30.75,000 


CoL K- 51 ])t RoJ Singh, B*A., (Nafh Dewan^ Baroda. 

Mr# M. Mnaumdar^fMessrsb Tata SonspLId^ BdJBbsy,> 

oDBBSHi: T>mmm Aooomoa, 

BffHt bem lath April lil3S, [ntonil en dally balaoiSM 
Iram Be. 800 la Be* 1,00,000 wUI ba allowed al t par oenk 
SELDum aud on stjma oree Be. 1,00,000 by spaolal amag^ 
meak No loWiart wMob dan net ooma la Be, S pat half* fvaz 
ffUl be allonad, 

SXXED DBF03ITa,* 

Bwilnd Car long A sbcrl porladd aii bomu whleh may la 
MeertaLual oa ap^oaUmL 

LOAKS;, OTEBDBAFTB AND CASH OHlEDns, 

The Bank gtanla aaflamnudatlon an feanue fb ba amag^ 
egalns SFprniM enoritiM, 

Tbs Bank nodstak^e cn baball at Its oanitltoHik Ihe nfi 
Onekdy ol Sharee and Beonritlaa atid Ibe sollvtlaii od divldftgds 
ind Intaml ihneon ; It aleo endertahae tlie ia|e and pnnhaee at 
Gkiwnimanl Papv asl all doeortpltoiii ai Bkek at modonta 
atawgae pHEttaulan ol wbiah may be lurat cd eppUoeUoB, 

BAVlHaa BANK D£FOSlTa 

Depcelte zeeMnd and nto of tntenel an gavlnp Bank aoeattnie 
and Saftiip Bank depaelt aaeannti bae baea zedooBd el t| w 
from 111 Nonraber lOSS. Bulea so aivlJAaQaa* 

A. Q, BBOmmWATE^ 

A|, Geucal Manager* 


TUB SCINDU STEAM NAVlGATlOfV 
COMPANVt UMLIED. 


Fortnightly vajHngs betwooQ 
H fin Booribay; Karachi and 

BiinnA oaUing at Galle Tatioorm, 
Colorabci and other ookst pocio 
■ioooidb^ IP dematuL 

Foe Freight end other putieiiliES apply 

NA 3 LEQTAM MOKAEJES It Ca, 


Sadamk Bnas^ 14 Sptott Koodj Bslknd EMit^ 

Ift-ia-lB. 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

CBrta|klS9h«d Ttb B^pUmh^W tOOe^ 
tMmroiknB hwm ra iebjim oaurkitm m 
' n Of IBet. 

iubadoppicii 

ORJENTJLLBUILD]f«GSp BOMBATp 

BOLLIOH EXGBATiGB, 

Sheik Hemoa &L« Bomlwa 
AHMEOABADl 
BANDRA. 

Bnnchea ^*1 CALCUTTA# 

BARA BAZAR, CALCUTTA. 
POONA. 

RAJKOT. 

SUEAT. 

Ca^UI Suheeribed Rb, 2,00,00,000 

CapitBl Called up 1,00,00,000 

Jtxsefj^ Fund „ 1,00,00,000 

Londnu Agents a-«Tha WeatmlnBter Bunk, Ltd, 

* CUREeHT deposit ACCOUHTa 
Inlecest ii ellotrad on diiilj beUacei fiois Ra. 100 to 

Be. 1,00,000 @ lx ps aziaam. latorett tm biduaa in 
dpeai of E(* 1,00,000 allgwed ddIj bj sp«akl UTUgement. 
Ro ctedit wHl be given in locgimti for mtereit unoontiDK 
fa lea tbiin Ri. 0 per half feu# 

FIXED DEFOS1T3, 

Deponti ue leeeived Axed fcsr one feu or for dioft 
period at zmta ol tutercst which can be aaceitaiaed oe 
■pplicadon. 

* SaTiiigi Bonk aectranti opened oo faTonrible toma, 
Rnlo on application.^ The Bank acta ai Exeoator and 
Tnutee nndet Willa and Gettiements and nodeflaka 
Ikaatee biuincn genetaLlf. Kola maf be obuloed on 

a p p^F* ?tt ^* >O r 

TEm Bank gmota accotnaodMioa of tenna to hi 
unoged aAaiDtt aprrored tecuntf . 

X^ANS, OVGEDRAFTS AND CASH CXHDlTa 
The Bank ondertika on behalf of ita Constitoenti the 
Mfe ctzitodf of Share* and Secruitie* and the collection of 
dividend and mtertat tbueon. It ako nodertakea the aeala 
and poicbaae ofGov^menit puHr and all deacdpdODi ef 
atock at roodecite chaitca puiiculaa of which naf be had 
on applicatioii, 

A. G. GRAT, 


Fi*Op^mineiit 

Amoti^ 

Invlffopailit^ 

Uedlciiifia. 








V 






,v»> 


IPinifi e/ d*ta*Ud pria U§i Us 

ATANK NIGRAH 
PHAB 3 IACY, 

JAUHAGAB, 

(KATHUWAR.) 

SojiiiapOffiMZ 

KALBADSYl'ROAB. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK. LTD. 

HElDOmOB; ap>lk3l*ei|, fhv^ Btataatk 
* BBAttOBXSl 


Baramatl 

EMamfUV 


fiybtrtet 

(Utatrtet 


Aalara f « 

iCIriaAlianradt ( » 

Stilnda ( . 

K uta aen ( • 

Kopergaen (Dtatrlat Abr 

safari 


Pemk VlniiiEam fOtaM 
Satanik 

a > 


0 

bni«£ 


AhnMeeafar , A 

Bhlwaodl (pIslitctTbaaaY 
rwlgbav C » m % 

Kalyan ( * a > 

(Dlatriet 51ia1ipaf> 


(DUtrtet wJ^ 



Manalaj^ 


.DniKuroBfl 


fitrOanollal V. If E.0 AL, 

8lx lAliibW SamAldaa, Kb, 

Uadbflwjai D# Thaokirtvf* 

Ea^i, 

^ G. 

p, UTudubwar, Kvh 
Q. K. Dvmdtur, Biiq* 

A 4pK 


Frol. T.Q, Kata, 

B. Bajjadata, Eaf , 

Y* 7, Oarnd, Eh., 

AG. Ba|ib«hUiif, Et^f 
T, Bl Lavmwbmr, Ptl ■ 
a IL Oendbl, Eht.. 

Bh Baudu Bi 7. Yandakui 
7. U VebH, 


BHABB OAFITaQH^ 

CPuiij PabO » ^ 


fba ii.7A0b« 


bw OiNiFVHaMva 
I Ii allovtd,« dall^ balbnaav 


I DEPOtilTa find fer dh jw and iberbw of 1 ail|w ptrloSa 
aieaoMpiadU Babw tod oUi«f pattlaiilAn nap be amrtalDtf^ 
bom tba ludinlf otd. 

I; OOBBENI AOOOUBTg 
and lodivtinak, IdIh 
noi aiHtdlDg Btt ItOOwOOCL 

0. BATIKOa BIBB DEfOBlTB an atupM and lalttol 
paid al 1| pw AMi 0B DlDlmem moaiblj btlaaoia Bala jni* 
H BbtalDU tauD tb* iindanlgGad# 

A Pralia an Lanwl on dltbriol aod qIIih tTWiw qa U be 

pHitrtatald on a^Joat^ 

.. K fliiaiioH only nglfkwtd OH^pinkH Uonmm In 

tiwBiaDbar Fnddainv, «a tha rahHanwadafcltD ol Ibt Swlaaati. 
OtKipaanH SooMlii^ Bomba j Fnldtot j. 

e> iHoank an anfltH qnarltrlr bj a £na t£ In oarai taW 

Ooiwmnwil 

Qurtnl^ mUnnmti d dDamlal fcnlilan an ppbllibtdin Iba 
* JBomH j OiiTtnimtat OaoUi,'' 

71IKUNTS U fUmTir 

Mawafieg I>im*aa 

THE “ 

CentpalBank of India, Ld, 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Mxmty aaved wiaelf In thiiM dapa brinp'Hippliiai 
azul when onwiieif. It brlcjp pver whtlm]D| 

debt!, wuiij, dlatcnas sod unhappineas# 

Make* thereTorv *s rvgitkr aaviof bf opening i 

HOME SAVINCa SAFE ACCOUNT 

with m mud earn mtewe t on IMf/ 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Befbi* luring s Safe in si^ of Ua ^£m Dvp»b 
VsiillB cf Bomfaaj, jdu an re^untAJ to vkit os 
SAFjS deposit vault, and p’on wiU d«Phj^ || 
one faroor u othen hare dope, 

a »# fochkharawala, 

Manoftng 
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The Shahabad Cement Company* Ltd. ' 

re Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal* 
Raiiw'ays in Soutbcrn India^ Govemnient and other ithportant' works* 


CHAR 



PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDMtD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 
i1idr«t Pp«»lilinor Myaori H. E, H, fh« Nlz«m'« Domlnlona i Tha Docoam 

BEST & CO., Lia, ALUOIN & SONS, RASHID KHODADAD & CO*, 

MADttAfl. eBCCMHEBABAD* UlU POONA. 

The Shahabad Cement Comnanv* Ltd. 

BOJHBTIY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 

■mb. 


"BOMBAY HOUSE” 


The Indian Ladies' 
Mag:azine. 

PUBLISHED ONCE IN TWO MONTHS. 

EtUUduild; la tba iuUreaU of tko Women of 
Ijidia, by Mm. K, SATiEiANJODOAir, u; iq HARiogtou 
Rood, Obetpet, Modrsi. 

Rl. A* 


. Babsoriptlou (iaduding Poatago)* 
lohod 

■ ■» ,t roTeigo 

(Sabaoribert and OoDtrlbotioiiS aigooUy ttoodod}, 


S B 0 

4 0 0 


THE GUARDIAN 

A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Social, Economtc. 
FollUcal nndGeliglona Problems. 

PUBLISHED WSEKXY PH10E2.ANNAS. 

anriuat £ Inkmit Ri. fff- 
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Newa ot tht Weak. 


■”ffoniefl In Conlereoce: — The fourth bUanial 
Conference of the Nd.tional Council of Women 
Was held In Bombay on Tuesday and the two 
fbllo wing days. The Maharaniof Baroda, one 
of the pioneers and veteran workers cf the 
Womcn^a JMovement in this country* presided. 
Her Highness m her address emphasised the 
need for a change in the outlook of Indian 
woman and the development by her of Independ- 
ence of r thought and energetic actlnn* It is not 
only ' Indian women but also Indian men who 
lack these qualities proving anew the great social 
axiom that the men everywhere are largely 
what their women make them* The Maharani’s 
sketch of her Ideal woman may stand wurd for 
word for ihe ideal man also. Indian religion has 
crystallised the idea that the perfect divine (and 
human) character ts a combination of man and 
woman* In Ardanireeswara. half man* half 
women* sculptured in Elephantaand other shrines. 
It ia 'in entire consonance with this concept 
that the Womens Movement in this countty 
has resisted the attempts to make it a replica of 
the feminist movements of the West Both Her 
Highness and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu who followed 
her insi&ited that the movement stood for coH>p& 
jatioii with ana was not in antagonism to men. 
Asa step towards giving e^ect to the MaharenL's 
exportation to Indian women to develop 
active quaUiies, we would suggest that a 
short ajid stirring appeal be broadcaste 
adjifl-hig^ girls and women to give up the 
depressing practice of committing suicide either 
by burning theiusslves or throwing themselves 
into a tank or well as a protest against 
ilUireatment by iheir husbanoa and thek 
relatives. The numoer of such cases shows 
^ aUrming increase. The other day a Hindu 
judu!e In deciding a case ot this type ^dly 
lemarked that this is the sort of thing which 
make Hindus hang their heads m shame. The 
Women's Conference may establbh. centres in 
tlie couniiy to which aggriev^ women may 
resort for shelter and advice in such cases* The 


mere fact that an Institution of the kind exists 
In the vicinity will have a deterrent effect on 
men and women (for women are oftentimes 
more cruel to w^men than men). Her Highness^ 
referred to the cases of Princesses whose 
condition is in some cases worse than .that of 
women in less exalted positions; In the case of 
the latter* there is at least the fear of being sent 
to jail* to check brutality. The women of 
royal families have not even this slight protection^ 
and their isolation in zenanas puts ' them outv of 
reach of public sympathy. We are now and agatiA 
receiving publications) we received one last 
week* containing pitiful stories of women dentedJ 
elementary rights* humiliated and even subjected: 
to physitil force. There is. no doubt, some' 
exa -geratiotiH perhaos a good deal. There is, 
however* reason to fear that there is more thao 
a modicum of truth also in such allegations* 
We are unable to suggest any plan of action- 
which will da good without doing infinitely^ 
greater harm to the victims. But wonnen are 
more resourceful and the public declaration of 
the Maha ani of Baroda that such casss exist*, 
should .send a ray of hope to th^ unfortunate^ 
women who suffer in the impenetrabta darkoess- 
of the zenana. 


Indian Representation In laternitlonal Cea> 
ferences : — \ di^ussion which seemed likely to- 
take a contro vers Lai turn was tactfully divertefi 
to informal conversation at *tea parties by the 
lady who occupied the Chair al the Womerfs- 
Conference In ^e temporary absenite of Che- 
Maharani of Baroda, Mrs. Hamid AIL remarked 
that India should be represented at International- 
Wom^m's Conferences by Indian women* 
which is a truism. It would seem that a. 
majority of the delegates chosen has hitherto 
been non-Indian women. Mrs. Mackenzie 
explained that thb was because Indian women* 
who were willing lo incur the trouble and expense 
of attending these conferences, have not* 
been forth coming. This sutetnent was not i.: ^ 
accepted by Mrs, Hamid AIL Indiati*^^ aaf-CO 
women are not in the habit of invfcing 
themselves to any function and, according to- 
ihe prevailii^ practice, delegates are selected- 
from among those who offer themselves to 
represent India. Bilt surely the select ! jq Com* 
mi^tee or Council should see ih it tho-se who- 


represent India are Indians, t There has been 
much trouble ever Lidiait zepre^utation in _ 
International Conferences for which the choke: 
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cT with Goirenuiient It i% now 

accei^ted 4hai the inaj:ir{ty wi least should be 
nath^^f thcoountiy. Irttem^ticmal Cc^erencses 
of women are ;pot oHicIal bodies and now that 
excdotiort has been taken to non-IrkHans beini? 
selected aa representatives* we are sure there wiU 
be no further doubt in the matter. Any uumber 
of Indian women of education and standing can 
be found to attend Conferenoea at the remotest 
fwrts of the world nowadays The representa- 
tives of other countries raise their eyebfx)wa 
when nn Eutopean lady announces herself as the 
fepfesehtalire of India which is auppoasd to 
be inhabited 'by brown and black people. No 
Eufopran b allowed to repneseat Indians in the 
Indian legislatures. 

ladU and America: — Mr. Foley in the article 
which we print trday conclude that there is a 
wide held of ccvoperaiiin between America and 
India. Many of Amerka'^s serious proble ' a 
have their counterparts in this count^* The 
United States it must be said, have let us down 
for the time being in regard to Prohibitioni, India 
had hoped for much fr tti Americana example, 
Butr we afe glad that the idea that drinking is 
a sin, which la common to l^lam and HinJuisin, 
is 11 w also the creed of many of the Chrlslian 
Churches of America Another encouragirig fact 
is th^ keen interest taken by American Univer- 
sities not only in the ancient culture but also in 
the current movements of this country. India 
needs to imbibe the energetic spirit of America 
America, on the other hand, may learn from m 
the importance of occasionally sitting stilU It 
was reported the other day from Kapunhata that, 
jnst b^orc a vicere^l function was to take 
place, a swarm of arigry bees attacked two men. 
One, known as the Sandow of Kaourthala, 
showed fight and ■ had to fly for his life^ The 
other sat siiU, and the bees acknowledged his 
wisdom by merely buzzing over his head and he 
escaped practically without injury. 

Jews la — Following the arrest of 

an eminent Jewish industrialist in Germany by 
Nazi storm troopers and his ultimate rescue by 
the police who procured the imprisonment of 
the kidnappers for varying terms, a decree was 
is^ucd forbidding arbitrary action by. Nazis 
without official sanction. The decree gives a 
certain measure of security to the Jews 
^though they suU lemain there on suflerance, 
Herr Hiiler has at the same time issued an 
order enforcing the Aryan clause in the army 
and the diplomsllc services Mr. Cohen-PotTheim 
rin '*The Discovery of EuiDpe*' writes of 
the position of German jews under the 
Empire. '‘The grandsons or greai-grandsons 
fvere no longer satJ^Bed with what nad 
satisfied their parenLi ....They found it 

iik^ome to he Jewish. Jews could not b^me 
officers or diplomats but to the baptised all 
careers were open ; so they were bip^d and 
with that passed out to pastures new...... To the 

vast di^stot the old utility there were even 
ambassifdors chosen from among these.*' Aa the 
Aiyaa clause of the Hitler tegime makes the 


issue racial rather than rdigidua, several who 
were accepted as true Germans under the oU 
regime will be thrown out for the Jewish blood 
inherited from some ancestor. 

Tin Ausb-lit TioAIe Mr. Gertram Pickard 
writes from Geneva, *'t shall always lemsnher 
the tense atmosphere in the League Council 
Room when some three y^TS ago the tjucstion 
of the proposed Customs Unioit tetween Austria 
and Germany was discussed. 1 recall with parti- ' 
cular vividness the pale face and trembling 
hands of Dr, BeneSi the able Fore^ Minister 
of Czechoslovakti as he spoke earnest words of i 
warning to the effect that anything approaching' 
AusiroGrrman Union (the An%iklMSM it Is often 
cabled) would mean War. You have only to 
look at the map of Central Europe to realist what 
the Anschtu ts means to Czechosk vakia. The ' 
Anscklust wouIj leave her sunrotinded on three 
sides— a virtual prisoner, politically and econo- 
micalty. Anyone who has been to Prague, of 
who k> ows anything about the herotc conquest of 
indepei>den^ by the Czechs under the jeadei^ 
ship of Masaryk and Benes cannot fail to 
feel keen sympathy for this go ahead and, 
enlightened Kepublic, At the same time MaSaryk* 
and Benes must bear their share of the b1 A ne 
for the grave error made by the framers of th^ ; 

Peace ireaties after the waft when they left a 
truncated Austria assn indejiendent State under 
conditions that made her dependence Inevitable* 

It IS true that the League has brilhanily saved 
Austria from ch^ more than once, but these 
measures could, in the nature of the case he 
only palliative. Austria has been and still iS, ^ 
more or less a pawn In the diplomatic etruggica' 
of the Great Powers-— Germany; Itily and 
France German policy is plain. Hitler is 
determ rned to Nazify Austria, thc^gh her 
namt.ial independence would be maintain^, 
foi a time at leadt, to preserve the letter 
of treaties. The eventual victory of Na- 
tional Socialism is widely prophcsiecL ' 

Italian policy is ^uatly plain. Italy tears an 
exiensjon of the Third Ketch soutnward to 
the holders of such Tyrol, and is obviously giving ^ 
strong support to the Dolfiiss Govcroittent’' 
and particularly to the Fascist — like Hetmwehf. * 

Iho signs at present point to a > 

between AusCrta, and^ Hungary under Italian ^ 
leadership as a barrier to Nazi control to. 

Auatrim. The Fr^ch position is less clear. No 
doubtr France would resist tho with 

all her force, but Jt is not certain that she would 
intervene to prevent the victory oJ the Austriaji Har rnm 
Nazis, and still more doiditful whether she w.‘uld'' ^ 
opp^ with real energy the policy Of Italy* 

The ideal solution would have ton » Danuhian 
Confederation englobjng the Little Entente tOi 
geiher with Austria and Hungary* If France 
and England had realiy been dJsmtenent dly 
concerned about Ceutrsd European peace and 
prosperiiy they- could have dmo much in past 
years. Even now it might oat be too tac^ if 
courageous ac£Sx» were taken the 
council*” 
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" THE BENGALr-BOMBAY FEUD* 

Thfl Indian budget haa fanned into a blaze 
the long amoutdering embers of the antagonism 
^Ich has been growing between Bombay and 
Bengal for some yeara past. The origin of the 
antagonism dates back to the antT-Partition 
days. Bengal in her determinatbn to resist the 
Partition which Lord Curzon had effected, 
decided upon a boycott of British goods. She 
placed her orders for plecegoods with the Bombay 
mills and it is admitted that the latter utilised 
the opportunity to make money hy means some of 
which will not bear scrutiny. This did not imply 
hofltill^ to Bengal. The same thing happened 
in Bombay. Last year one heard of dealers 
of *'swadeshi^' goods who imported large stocks 
of Japanese doth, put the Swadeshi stamp on 
it and sold it as ” swadeshj, ” and made 
huge profits some portion of which they 
donated to national mOYements* Many people 
knew of it in Bombay but they merely smiled 
and kept quiet, or remarked such things could 
not be helped The Bengalis are not Business 
men and they were bitterly disappoimted that 
the Bombay merchants did not play the game in 
the same spirit as themselves. The incident 
'has been rankfing in their minds ever since, 
-'Gokhale had great failh in Bengal- He used to 
sa^ that what Bengal thought today the whole 
think tomorrow. There was good ground for 
hisopmioiii Nopeople In India has such a passion 
for ideas and is ao ready to sacrifice everything 
for an Ideat as the Bengalis. It is this idealism 
- whkh made Bengal the leader of India in rel'i* 
gious, social and political reform since the days 
of Raja Ram Mahan Roy, The Raja was 
foUoweo bv Keshab Chunder Sen, Devendranath 
Tagore, Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Ram- 
kri^na Paramahamsa, Vivekananda. In the 
TOlitical field, Bengal pitxluced Surendranath 
BanerJI^, Lai Mohan Ghose, Kali Charan 
Banerji, Man Mohan Ghose, Rash Behari 
'Chose, Lord Sinha, In Science, she has 
given Sir J. C. Bose, Sir P, C Ray, Sir 
C- V. Raman ; iit PbilcJsophy Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan and Das Gupta ; m Education, Gum- 
das Banerjee and Sir Asutosh Mukherji; in 
journalism, Motilal Ghose and Bepin Chunder 
PaL The Poet Tagore and the mystic Arabinda 
Ghose Bland apart by themselves, Bengali 
boys and girls have sacrified liberty and life in 
the sadly perverse belief that they would thereby 
' aoccleraCe the advent of Intha's freedom. 

Bengal's influence in the country was great 
because ol such men and such achieve mentsL 
Bombay leaders like Dadabhal Naoroji,Ranade, 
Fheroz^ah Mehta, and Gokhate appreciated 
her idealism and held Bengal in hi^ regard. 
The great Muslim leader. Sir Syra Ahmed, 
held Bengal in high admiradorv The Aga 
Khan the other day spoke of Bengal as the 
premier province of India — a compliment which 
has touched the senaltivc BengaTi heart. In Bonh 


bay since the days of the late Lord Sydenham 
who, indeed, instigated the movement, political 
leadership has stee^ily passed out of the hands 
of people versed in the science of Polities, into 
those of financier and ” business men ” to whom 
ideals mean very little These classes are 
always more amenable to comprotnise and it was 
thought that they would give less trouble than 
politicians. They have been led into a trap. 

The depressed condition of Bombay is not due 
to Bengal. Neither is it due to the Kathiawar 
States, the second scape-goat on which anathe-* 
mas are rained. The opening of the Cochin and 
Vizagapatam harbours wUl certainly take away 
a large slice of Bombay trade, much larger 
perhaps than Bhavnagar and Jamnagar. There 
has b^n no outcry against the opening of thp 
two great porta In the flanks of Bombay. Every 
State is entitled to develop, to the utmost, its 
resouEces in the Interests of its citizens. Thu 
outcry against the Kathiawar States, that they 
are stealing away Bombay^s business, is Incap- 
able of justification on any political principle* 

To return to Bengal, The assignment of 
one half of the export duty on jute, which is 
grown only In Bengal, is no grievance to 
Bombay as some of her leading business men 
have been led to think. Bombay has a real 
grievance in regard to the income*tax collected 
by the Indian Government within Its borders, 
without allowing it any part or it, Bengal 
would support iJombay^s demand for a moiety 
of the income tax. Instead of urging this 
legitimate claim, Bombay has become embroiled 
in a bitter controversy with a sister province, 
which threatens to destroy irretrievably good 
feeling among the provinces. For the quarrel 
is already extended beyond the two principal 
belligerent?. It Is high time that far-seeing 
leaders — there are still some — on both sides 
intervened to restore peace and goodwill between 
Bombay and Bei^at 

CONVERSION AND CHRISTIAN COLLEGES 
Our proteat against the participation of the 
mernbera of the British Cabinet, the Secretary of 
State for India, and the Viceroy in the appeal for 
fiinds to strengthen some Chflscian Colleges In this 
country, as a violation of the principle of religious 
neutrality, has been represented by the Guardian 
of Madras as au attack on^ the existence of these 
colleges. We cannot trace any juatifloatlon for this 
miaapprebehsion In our leading article on whkh the 
GuCtrdian bases its critiolsm. We should like to 
make it perfeotly cleat that our objection is not to the 
existence of these or any other college^ At the 
moment, we are not even raising the question whether 
it is oonsIsteDt with the principle of religious neutrality 
to make ^ants from revenues largely contribute 
by non^hristians to institutions whose alot isato ar.COm 
pervert Hindu and Muslim students frooi their 
ancestral ^ithsi Our immediate o^ection Is ta 
the impropriety of the Head of the Government in 
India and His Majesty^s Miitistera in Britaia publicly 
associating themselves with aa appeal for hinds 
to equip the mind of India against traditional 
influences (p^ t43| the LiiHlsay Commission's ReportX 
No one who peruses the Lindsay Commlssloo'i Report 
can deny that In the<^ui1on of theComhiisaion the fund 
amcnCal purpose of Christian Colleges 4s to •uppUmC' 
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tbe [ndoo rdietomL Seotcnoe aner tenience can be 
quoted in proofof thiit The Coquoi Bike wai fullf 
in fti ri^ta ui Uking up thli posiCkx^ It U the nsacK 
ciaiioa wttJi il of thoae respooubte far Che oEmduot 
of the Goveroment of lediaf io nroofdartoe with the 
prcncSple of reli^ouj neutialitj ^aianteed bf 
nodatnatioR ana sutuU^ to wmdi we take 
exoeptioiv The GitaniiaH conteodi thM tfaii objeotioa 
ii tuitaioount to a complete bon on mca C«e aie coo- 
cemed only with mea bolding: ofScia] of 

anj creed associating themselves in any manner with 
a body whi^ has as its olnect the preaching of orte^s 
faith to others. This inay ce absurd in the eyes of 
the Gi^a^an but it is the declared ^Uny of British 
rale end every one who holds an otBcial posilioa id it 
11 bound to abide by It apart bom tea reason cr 
umeasoo.* The Gitardiam goes on to suinmariae the 
rcoomineEKlatioasof the Lindsay Commlsaloa ocniEiingj 
inadvertenClyt the central purpoae of those 
lecommendations* as Lord Lothian did ia his speech 
at the ManskTn House on which we commented last 
week. The Guardian n not Sure whether or not 
conversion is an object of Orristlaii Colleges. It 
observes : ^Whether the Co][eE<^ are out £ot conver- 
fiioni Is an open question even among the author]-^ 
ties of the colleges,** The Lindsay C^nusslon had 
no doubt on the point. It noted that the total number 
of baptisms l^om all these colleges during the last ten 
years would not be morei if as many as, a do^enp. 
But note what follows i "That la ao in spite of an 
earnest longing for such results on the put of the 
Cbnstian teachers and much distress at the apparent 
lack of success of their earnest e^orts.’* Tho 
GuiirdiaM 'niida % **Our contemporary knows that 
it has no reason to be scared on the point.^ Not in 
the least Even if every student who attends a 
l^llsiion college is convertkli there would be nothing 
for us to be scared about. We are concerned solely 
with the question of pcinciplev Every deviation from 
principle today constitutes a precedent for tomorrow 
and this is a deviation whloh we should not like to see 
repeated — nor, we are sure, the Guardian^m self- 
governing India If it be hankly stated that the Christ- 
ian Institutions stand out of tne proselytising purpose 
of Chrisdaa Mtssioni, and that they are not antagonist 
tie' to non-Christiaii faitbs, we should hail the 
declaration as a big step towards the better under- 
standing between the^ great religious faiths. The 
Jiufiax JVd^rteHf the organ of Methodist missions 
in Upper India does thl^ It wriiest ‘‘But dp the 
Cbristlan Colics exist for the purpose of 
turning the people of India from tbeic ancestral 
faiths F Wc inabt that they do ttol; Cbristtan 
missions in their most positive evangelistic 
efiorts do not aim at turning anyone horn this 
ancestral faith. Certainly such a programme would 
be opposed to the whole spirit and teaebing^f Jesus.” 
This is the view of me Hocking (^mmisAion. 
ThiSt however^ Is not the View of the Lindsay 
Commission whose recommendations form the boiis of 
the appeal for funds made at tbe Mansion Houses 
The Guardian ' orgumeat may be briedy put thusi 
^These Colie|es have been the mcaos of ^ucatlng 
inany hundre&i perhaps, thousands of non-Chrutiaa 
students- They have the means of bringing to 
this country several educational Missionaries of ni^ 
purpose who have showed India that there is a non- 
pr^otory side to Westem chdUzation. The 

vmt*tm od tiu Wtclh irf OhctaUaul^i aid 
afiknnrltd^iig tbAtoluad mdkBlaba tb* Vifba 

mud d.cdz* to ImpoM cot Donfiolian m aiw ai odt 

V^adBDlua ft 1* ba our vnyal wUl and ptem* Uwt oniBbala mnf 
wim thwuiad, ttsna mAadti w dliqiiMad liy want i4 ibtii 
faith da nadflUrahmi-ts atd 

flolois vbo may fan In autiaori^ un thatlbay 

atrtlaiP Imi all tursiwaoM wiUi tb« of wvoUp 

fit any vnixvBfatagten nalu fllniwiora*’ Quwaa 


Srrmtr knowi that practkOLIy no convenioDl haw 
Ukea place and that there is ttni le» Ukdihood of 
any ocoureu^ la the fhtui^ Hieni why make all Ihk 
fuss about the ^artkiipal^ dT the Vlonayi and 
Cabluct Kfinistert in an appeal for fundi to- provide 
bettn build togs and equipment Ibf . the Cotlegeif* 

The worldly w i alom of this advice we appreciate; 

But somehow it does not aoem In as that tha issue la 
one la which worldly wisdom should be the primary 
oonstdefaBon, The reUtiona between East and 
West should be plaoed oa truth. Justice and lova. 

They have aubsisted too Jong on mak^bdievea^ ^ 

TRAVANtXJRE MAHARAJA'S 
EUROPEAN TOUR, 

C From ou r Correspokdki^t. ) 

The Report on the administratioa ^ Travancofw 
for the Malabar year ItOS (August 198S to August 
1933) oontoini a detailed account of the European 
tour of His Highness the Maharaja. 

“The most memorable event of the year unda 
report was His H ighneas the Kfaharaja i European 
Tour.” "It was,” says the offidating Dewan Rao 
Soheb Dr, N* Kunjon Filial ”a unique oocaaton in 
tho history of the States as Hla Highness wss the 
^rst ruler of Travoncore to orosi ^e seas, Hia 
Highness the Mafaorala scoompanted by tier High-i 
ness the Junior Ma^orsn^ the Elsya R^a and tha 
Fhst Princess left Trivandrum on the d7tn March.'* 

The party soiled from Bombay on tbs Sth ApriL 
1931 En nmir the Royal party vlsi^ Aden and 
Port Said and landed at Marseilles on the flsU 
After spending a couple of days they left for N tea 
where a week wis spent in visiciiig Qmnea Grosiev 
Monaco and Monte Carlo, They then did tha.j 
continent, Vienna via Milan and Venioei the Altstrlitf 
capiUt indeed was a great attnctlon and after 
Sliding 17 days there during which Hit High* 
ness was honoured by the President of the Austnan 
Republic and the British Ambassador, the party 
mo^ to Korbbod and then on to MarienbM 
and Praguer Phris was reached on the 9tb June, 

His Highness and party were entertained at umeb 
by H. 1L The Goekwar of Borodi and H, fL Tho 
Maharaja of Kopuithats. After C dsy^ stay Hii 
Highness oirlved in London on the ' 14th Jun^ 

The three weeks* stay la London was crowdi^ 

With social engagements and His Highness made 
the acquaintance of several distinguisned persons 
as the visit coincided with the sessioa of the Joint 
Farliomenta^ Committee on Indian Reforms and 
the World Economio Conference* His Highnessp 
Her Highness snd the First Princess had the nonr^. 
of being entertained at lunch by Their Majesties the 
iCng Emperor and Queen Empress a| AscoL 
Leaving Loidon oa the ficb July, Their Highnesses 
and party went to Brussels and reached Berlm on the- 
Tth J uly* A very instniccive lour to various , places . 
of bterest having been mode; Their Highnesses 
passed on to. Italy which was reached on the 2ad 
August, At Rome HJs H^hneis ;Visit^ Hi# 

Holiness the Pope at the Vatican. A couple of dsy* ^ 
at Naples and on the IStfi August Their Higtinesics 
left Birindiiihrnvfrfg fn Bombay on the i4th August, 

About four and a h^ months was token for this conr. 

In concluding the account of this touTt the o^hutjiig or r^rtm 
Dewan soya la thisEuropeaa tour Hii Hi^^nesi ' ' 

tho Maharaja was aocotnpaoled, besides tbs members 
of His Hi^esa’s ftmily, by a very modest sujttt 
which consisted of a Private Secretary and Tour 
Agent, an AJLQ the tutor to the Elays EUja, ooa 
volet ojsd owe took. This ebeumsianoe as welj as 
the fact that Theft HighDesaes were ill along Coking' 
only tbdrown feod and weanog ooly their ladW 
oofitume^wtre specially notks^ uid highly ooiii< 
mefided by all the pressmeq and publl^ts whopaw 
m contact wtlh Their HlghoesseSi” 
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THE PROBLEM' OF PEACE, 

Tlw W^ld War of 1914-lS and the peace whbb 
followed Ue concluvvon haa ji£;hleved one things. 
It baa forcibly drawn world attention to the need 
for a conatrucCiire peace — a peace ' which will be 
■ocnething' more inspiring and beneficial to humanity 
than the present ‘breawiing ^ace between wara/ 
Thus, in apite of the economic naticniaJiSfii which 
hai 90 dismayed Europe in recent years, It is 
increasij^ly felt that a war of armaments would ^ 
sniddal and a war of tarlHEs disastrous to civttisation. 
An even heal thief development is the real isa tion 
that this task of ending war has been left too long 
in the hands of experts. And best of all is ifie 
recognition by eaperU themselves that if they are 
to progreii at alt they must get the general public 
behind thenu An effort In the direction of educating 
the public is made by the eight writers who have 
oontnbbted to ^The Intelligent Man’s Way to Prevent 
Wad*, (Messrs Victor Gollancz, London: FHce 5sb»), 
Mr* Leonard Woolf who, as the editor, contributes 
an introduction to the book, points out the divergent 
views on peace that have been collected between 
Its covers and oommends the publication as a 
protest, or rather as so many protests, a^inst the 
barbarism of the period. Viscount Cecil and 
Mr W, Amold-FoTJtEr are apologists for the League 
ef Nations and believe that progress can be achieved 
best through the L^gue organ isatioui Sir Norman 
Angell, Sir Gilbert Murray and Mr* Charles Roden 
Buxton regard the League is defi^tive but are 
convinsed that it can be refom^ to suit the 
necessities of the time* Professor Laski and Mr. ^ 
M, Lloyd arc as sincerely of the view that only in a 
Socialist world can peace be a reality. It ia no 
doubt a remarkable feat to have ^thered aueb 
diflerent views on the sul:qect of peace m on© 
volume. But it Is confusing to the *^nteUigent man," 
Lord Cecil In hit Chapter on the Lea^e of 
Nations deplores that during ”tbe tenure of offico of 
this Government {the National Government in 
BritaiiOt and tartly owing to its attitude, the 
League has declined In Influence more than under 
any Government since the War.** He asks the 
^’intelligent man** to study the League technique 
and its achievements. Finally he couoludes with 
the remark that the advantages of peaceful 
co-operation are the best argumenta for the 
praventiofi of war and suggests that If the 
Govemtnencs resolve to withhold them fkim a 
violator of a minimum code of peace few countries will 
assume the offensive. Japan's pdioy in Manchuria 
shows the ^'intelligent man" how far we are from 
the ideal. Lord Cecil analyses the work of the 
League in the feld of maintaining order between 
bellicose nations. He points to the set^ements 
arrived at through League Intervention in disputes 
between minor nation-members of the League. He 
explains that Jn one of its failure^ when ''Great 
Britain sent reinrorcementi to, and Just outside of, the 
International Settlement at Ehangal " the League was 
'^ot used”. He, however, reassures his reader that 
this action was not resisted by China and was 
oon€ned strictly to what was necessary to protect 
British lives and property. The Chinese view would 
probably be different. Mr, Arnold-Forster figures 
even tnofO prominently as Britain's apologdat when 
he writes of the enormous sixteen* inch calibre guns 
allowed os "Coast Defence Guns" under the British 
Droit Convention. *The beat way,'* he deal a res, “to 
get over the diffiouliy would, of course, be to get 
rid of the very big gum on the warships which the 
ooaatal defence guns are meant to reply ta But it 
seems that we not hope for that yct,largely owing 
to Britain's insistence on the replenishment of great 
capital ahipa. Failing this, the best ezpc£entj 


though manifestly cmsatislactory, would presumably 
be a limitation of the numb^ ^ the coostoJ guns 
thus permitted and any technical measure that may 
be possible to render their mobility more difiScult," 
Notwithstanding the f^t that as a Briton it should 
be more possible ^ Mr* Aniold-Forster to influence 
his government to adopt a more reasonable outlook^ 
he prefers, or finds U easier, to use the League to 
indiKSC other nations to reduce their ‘'coastal defence 

f uns". This b all the more interesting in view of 
is earlier admonicioa to his reader, the ‘intelligent 
man", to give up old style notions of aeouiity whose 
advocates held that ‘^y country os guardian of the 
peace should be feee to arm according to its conception 
of the requirementa of it* own 'security*" We agree 
with Mr* Arnold-Forater that the worst of all 
disservices to disarmament would be to become 
defeadat at juncture but surely his attitude here 
I reveals that very quality. 

The three chapters on Russia, fnter-cond^ 
nental Feaco and Ec^omlo Foundations of Peace 
are closely connected* Mr*. Roden Buxton 6nds 
European supremacy in Asia and Africa a grave 
menace to peace and sug^sts on early adoption 
of the League principle of Mandate* by Imjte'iallatic 
ooantries as a soliititm of the problem. The main 
advantage of such a system would lie in the 
opportunity afforded the League of pacifying 
firman sentiments now smarting under the loss 
of her colonies. It is incoix^eivabte that in doling 
out the mandates the League wilt Ignore Germany 
who stands to regain her lost colonies. The spta 
door policy prevalent in "mandated tcrritcry" will 
alio ease the economic competition which has made 
the war of tariffs even more disastrou* than the 
armament* war* Mr, Lloyd urges that the Russian 
Government has not only no Intention of entering 
on war with another nation but ha* in the past 
strained every nerve to avdd conflict A League 
of Nations without Russia, be maintains, would 
inevitably be feeble, Tho failure of the Soviet 
regime would bring not peace but chaos, wars of 
intervention and civil war. Mr. Lloyd i* hopeful of 
the pMsibiUty of fitting Soviet Russia into a League 
of l^iatist State*, "In such a League," be wrice^ 

"though peace would not be automatio^ly aasured, 
the triple problem of security^ arbihation and 
disarmament would at least be soluble^ In the 
present dispensation the prospects of solving it are 
about as good as those of a flight to the moon." 

As the prospect of alt the sixty wd states of the 
world going Socialist — unles* the form is National-* 
Socialism— IS even remoter, wo may take it that 
Mr. Lli^d has no bc^s of achieving peace in tire 
world for a lone time to come, if Mr. Lloyd is 
peasimistk:) Mr. Xaski threw* the intelligent man 
into the depths of despair by declaring that war 
i* the ineviuble result of the oapiialistic system* 
Incidentally, Mr. Laski ha* an interesting sub-aectioo 
on the incompatibility of demooratic ideals and 
Imperialism. "The preservation of oenquesta," he 
writes, "tequires continuity of policy In foreign and 
imperial spheresi these cease in increasing ^ degree 
to the objects of popular control. This In turn 
develops an Impatience with democracy in com 

domestio sphere." Equality b, as Mr, Laski 
assert^ the foundation of pcacCL Equality among 
nations is, like the Dominion Status promised to 
India, only a goal today, Tho objection which 
Sir Frederick While expressed on behalf of Brit^rv 
to Americafs granting Independence lo the Philip- 
pines, as recently reported in a local tiewapaiw. 
show* present-day reactions to a liberal poIIct 
in a tsoloniol affairs. The demand for independ. 
ence on the part of subject nation* is on* 
but the voices of dependeucie* are divided. Tb& 
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Matet bavea a wiao n u t>i>ManiiMl in 

the tmtieth cMaff Ihtf .nunia^ m < ottipion 
policfn-Thd UfSt the hagm t£ NasknM 

Wifi de^etmlh hi«c» «a ftptnoDezit of th*tp6)iof 

tt A ftu ime oad Finil^ssor Lukf f IbBittteaM m 
the atNmdotuDeoi of fmperi&lisoi b A just od^ 

The eatire book ts haecd m the mrgtimaA the! It 
!• potoible t 9 peittiadfl the ttoVMign etates to 
eufrender their absolme pcnmt ta * kitMl d 

miper-atilB* It b tioC ao eamj tesk to eocotnplitb 
this and to aa nnbiaMd oidobkor it would oeeta 
thift the League bad givm up the idea early bi 
its csieer. Far easier would ft be lo cet the 

Great Powers to pod tbefr resources togetber fer 
fualnteuauce of peace, though the tocnaoo to 

smaller states would be gio&k This uoi^ had 
almost bees aohieved, but Japao broku awaj froth 
the League to be foltowed bj Germany a few 
months faten "The Intelligeht Man’a Way" was 
published before Germany aatually walked out 
of the Geneva oouoolLs though the. probability of 
the event was great even tbeiv Hie two natioas 
naturmlly^ have attracted the atceotiou of pacifists 
AA dissentients^ and measuroi to secure the 

prodigal's return occupy the speoulatiotia of more 
than one writer io this bwk . , , 

The real value of this pubBcatioii lies in the feet 
that It itioiulatea thought on the subject, of peacOt 
■It is generally felt lo^fey that the League of Nations 
has not yet achieved a perfect technique of inter- 
riatlona] diplontaoyk The Manchimao crisrs leveaJed 
the weakness of the League. It has been argued in this 
book that if ft leas miOudstio government had been 
Id power id Japan or if Britain and the other powers 
at the Geneva had tal^ a more dehnJte, stand on the 
principle uivolvec^ the result would have been 
difiensnt . Mr, Raymond L. Buell wrote ft year sra 
that had Japan employed mote skilli^ diplomacy she 
would probably have succeeded iu secumig the 
support of the League for its Manchurian policy. 
The feet remaiuS) howev^^ that the Manchuriaa fod^ 
dent has sh^en public conBdence in the Leaguk lo 
the sphere of b^th and social welfare^ the policy of 
international cooperation imtiatad by the League 
has borne fruit. In political and economic a^iis the 
League has not progressed very far. With the 
United States rf ► Amisiioa, &viei Russia, Germany 
ftnd Japan outbids the League, its induenoe is oonsi« 
derably weakenesL If the divisive Influences which 
ftre today so predominent m ^ Europe continue to 
prepondezate, we shall socn have a L^gue of Nations 
conterminous with the British Empire, As oiatteis 
stand kt present it is difficult to ooocefve of a League 
of Nations whfeh oao ready legislate and enforce its 
ie^lation In international affairs The peace mach^ 
Acry must provide inethods oth^ thao War for 
effisoUng political change, If it does not, it become 
a mere maidiine for preseridng the yw. 

Ttie iGia.yfttl>l ; — Br, Bamjel Bickerstatly Ohaplalu 

to thi writes of hlf 40 years raeollBCtious ia the 

C- B. Dr, Bkker^th wntesi^Are mon 

wrong who feel utikble to Jcio Bsckjsfvely at^ Khool t€ 
tbought, iMtt who continue to go cm tzyb^ to leaiti fram 
aD of thenL? Prooi mj eatliflct diays t recollect my 
father^s invariable habit of reading aioud at the break* 
fest table the poem for that Sunday fironr Keble'i 
Fmtw At Oafon^ nay fatharHDdaw, Sir H. 
Manter-WfllUTO, Professor of SBiiSCiit, profouudly 
learned iu bii own subject, the lesIcogFapher of San^rit, 
a life-long Etudeut of Ifiiidujia^ Zoroasiriauism, aod 
up tcf a ripe old age a deeplycoovinced Ohriadait 
helwver, told me that he started hk dajk work by ofiug 
the Qajatri prayer, bat with a dMper nManicg than the 
■millions of HjnclLi%, who use it (My, have yet seen iu 
the words: *' Let meditate on that exoelleDt gUwy of 
the Divine Vivi^ins, Sim; may he ecOighteD our imdsf^ 
standings.^ 


AMERICA WAITS 
(Bt WixTEi Brooks FbLEy.) 
the DniTftd States Is b iht midst of tbs 
gmtest orisis thue the Qvil War, in s very dees 
rase of wortt we ate walciiig^moet with ba^ 
bre^ Fee 7 ^ we have washed the Orumhlioff 
of Europe, Now we can see nothing' ahead iSe 
that lectioci of the gbbe except anotW war of 
srat varkty. We Enow that the natkinallsni of 
Europe bai created ft moat pitiable coodkiofL We 
know that to long as Eufc^ u ipUt up Iubo humae 
fragments that exhibit only hate Icwanl ea ch other 
there can be no peace. We know that the World 
War did not ena b 191S, We know that Europe 
has not turned, and doe* not Intend to turn, tbs 
oomer to peaoe. We have almoait come to the pfeo* 
where we fed It might be a giocd thing for Oer^ny 
to "gobble up" Austria-^ud other smalhr oountriea 
as wetl—perbapa aome of the larger oncR, Ioq, For 
we have a rather doep^caCed ocnvicCioii that the 
peopte who compose the eounbrici will have the 
most to say In the end as to the form of fovemment. 

If those disastrous walls oao be destroy^ t^tnow 
separate nations It may be possible for man and 
women to begin to live togethef Ja some sort of 
harmony. 

Hut we do zkot know. We do not know. We ftte 
afraid that a aationslistlo madneia ta abroad that 
wlU br^g death and destruction to men and their 
bomes. It is almost more than we can hope for Ibst 
literally ceaturiei of hatred can be turn^ to 
friendlinra OVCT night. And vef we know that Js 
all that will give Europe peace la our f Ima 

We find It diffioull to say wfaether the United 
States should have joined the Lea^e of Nations 
or not. The dooumenti supportlrig t^t orgattiaadoti 
seem, in the light of these last tew yeert, to have 
created far more prcblema than they will ever 
solv& Yet we know that all the countries of the 
West are bound inseparably together. Some kind 
of union DU£9t be effected ultlinately. It Inay 
that America, never having had to Icam ths long 
hard lessons of selfaacrilice that Indi^ for Insianoe^ 
has learned most succesalullyi is not oapahTe yet 
of being a part of a greater unless Many of our 
friends still believe that the United States can stand 
atone while much of the rest of the world goes d(rivji 
to physical and socUl defeat However aoms of us 
cannot be that blind We believe te s union that 
shall transrad national barriers. But nothing has 
driven us as yet to belirve in a union of force, wbich 
is the basb of the present League of Natfon^ 

So we Bad oursdves waitlngJ So tong have we 
been dc^g this that wc are almcwt In an attitude of 
iceignatlou. The hannuan seemi to be ready to* 
fix the DOOM about the neck of Europe, How to 
prevent the cataatref^ we do not know, Wekre 
obflovant spectators— somewhat sgabiat our wflL 
For we do not liko to lock backward. We have been 
heading westward sleeve the founding of this countiy. 

There re a kkid of resentment that twenty years 

ago our attentiott was wrenched eastward toward a r. CO m 

w!^ are known colIoquialJy as "rite old countries/ 

Wears not altogethcf sufe that we would tike to 
stop the hangman. But we are fundamentally uncer- 
tain as to wbai wflt actually happen lo ui wben 
Europe is banged. 

But we find otneelves waiting for sometbing 
else to happen. This rather puzries us. For wo 
have no pezaonal quarrel with Japan, Or we think 
we haven't. Now Japan is opMy oballoigfng us 
in roost belHgcfeiit fashbrn Ferhapt wc have not 
bra over dmloanOo about our reoognitlon of the 
U,SlSLR,Btitwebad got totho place wbere wp 
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realbtd bow till/ we fn our altitude toward 

that country. So without ihinklo^ too much of the 
diplomacy concerned we resumed rebtions with a 
ticighbourm the world of nadonsL Of course, we 
baa a general idea that probably our bein^ on 
friendly terms with the U* S* S, Ri might give Japan 
pause in her fairly evident attempt to annex Siberia. 
But we knew that Japan bad continued her wido, 
spread activities althougli England was on |[ood 
terms with the U, S, S* R- We did have a suspicion 
that some country or countries in Europe held |;)pan 
In high esteem. You see, even when we faced Ea.it, 
as we have for many years, we found it impossible 
to ignore altogether cerUin complicactoos in Europe. 
So we are waiting tor Japan and the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics to begin hostilities. 

Super5cia1ly, Japan is trying to complete hcr 
air defence of Tokio and the U. S, S. R. is trying to 
double track the last thousand miles of her Siberian 
Railway as it reaches out toward Vladivostok* 
Which will win in this outward game we do not 
knowt Undoubtedly there are other subterranean 
moves being made that will appear on the pages of 
some history a bundred years from now. In the 
meantime we are waiting. And, believe me, it b 
no easy job. But we are trying to be intelligent 
observers. 

We are waiting and hoping that somehow India 
will keep to her usual course that she has maintained 
for thousands of years. We know that India has not 
•ought other people^s territories, or oil fields, or 
ooal and iron deposits. But we are rather afraid that 
Japan*S increasing trade with India indicates some- 
thing mere than a genuine interest in India’s weU 
farew But India has so many of the elements that 
will compose all the nations in the new world that 
will arise out of the old that we hope she may 
retain her Identity. India has patience and longevity. 
She has deep human unders landing. She has the 
quality of keeping still and knovvlng that life,i!t 
capable of being observed century after century. 
She baa the quality of forever seeking after what 
has thus far seemed the unattainable— yet which she 
knows some day will be attained. The search after 
Truth has always challenged not only India’s great 
son, Gandhij but also India's whole civilisation. 

We are hoping that something of great significance 
will come out of tho combination of America waiting 
and India seeking. We remember in these moments 
that ’’they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
Ihetr strength" and that **tliey also serve who only 
stand and wait*^ Also we know it was said one 
time by a great personality, "Seek and ye shall find." 
blay our hands be joined id a magnificent task. 

So mo Intepestlns Flgui>e9 According 
tp pTPparsd aod pub.ished in the Ifatal 

the bpL^ imuiber of orkdual JudiaiL liDmigraiits tsmBipiug 
111 Natd at Beeembot SI is Sl,IdL* It is imeresiiug to 
jiotethabof thasa Indians oidy 11,9^8 are youugor tWa 
40# Thom are t,4S0 meu and 1,528 woiuea betiresa 41 
end 45; 4,807 men aud 2,143: womeu betwoou 4.1 au.d 
00; 8,881 aud 1,704 womea betn-oea 51 end 55; 11,485 men 
and 1,0 LS woman botwepu 56 aud 6(i; aud $,tVP men and 
1,764 wpmpu between 61 and 40. It U obv'ipns, therefore, 
that the remaiuiug ladeutarod Indieus w Ui grew rapidly 
less In number through death oloue. Over I 5,u00 nave 
mofuBil to luiUa Uttder tho repatriaion aai assisted 
emigratioa schemeSL and It is beliovei that whea tha 
Inst of the ladoutu^ Indians have died dt nlnmel to 
Jadia the stream of tetarning Indians aiU pnoticaUT oease. 
It was stiiueted in 1981 that there were 163, 4U0 ladEnus 
hiHital, so that it will be soea that about 86 per cent, 
of them ate SouLh Arrioau-bocia, Taere are 6,5 L 
ludiona in the Cap% 15,500 in the Trai^Ml and only L(H> 
U the Ftee 3tabe.*/Mlion Oimrilen. 


GOVERNMENT BY THE MAJORITY— 
DEMOCRACY. 

(By Mrs, I, J. Pitt,) 

In view cf tht fact that artme form of democratic 
government suited to Indian conditions will be 
inaugurated In the near future, some remarks on the 
democratic system may not be out of pla^ 

A right understanding of how this system works 
rs very necessary in India at present, because in 
accordance with this system a momenEous trana^ 
ference of responsibility and power Into India's bands 
wilt be carried through. 

Will It not be right to snrmiae that the following 
thoughts are in the minds of many Indian politicians ? 

Ist. Distrust— because it appears as If the Govern- 
ment had changed its liberal policy, and was yielding 
to the outcries of the "Die-Hards", 

Snd, Resentment— because whenever any Govern- 
ment pronouncement is made that is favourable and' 

Just to India, some opposition b sure to spring up^ 
trying to discredit it, as in the case of Lord 
Wftiingdon’s Ja$t Viceregal speech which Lord 
Salisbury sought to discredit. 

Srd, Deep disappointment— They say — what is the 
use of all these R, T Conferences, Joint Select 
Committees and discussions when the result is a 
scheme which is mure or leas dissatisfying to every'* 
one. "We asked for bread and you have given us 
a stone#^ 

These depressing thoughts are very natural and 
Indeed inevitable to thosp who have not had the 
experience of living under a Democratic System, or 
who take a shallow view, and who do not understand 
bow its machinery worksi 

To the well informed democrat the above facts 
indicated under numbers, 1, 2, 3, would ^ve no rise 
to distrust, resentment or disappointment, because 
to take the three points in question one by one — 

1st. Distrust, from seeming change of policy.^ The 
National Govern merit has not changed its pokey, as 
it could not do so, A Party comes into power on 
its afHrmation of a certain policy on al] questions 
with which it will have to deal. So long aa It is in 
power it must keep to that same- poliay. A change 
of policy will not occur until the said Party goes out 
of power. As there are no signs of the National 
Government going out of Power in the neat future, 
we may be sure 5 the same policy until then, 

2nd Resentment with the Opposition. The 
Opposition is a necessary part of the Democratic 
system. It is the business of the Oppo 3 itbo to 
oppose. The more important the Bill to be passed 
through Parliament the more deep the feeling about 
it will be, and therefore, the more Violent will be the 
opposition. 

The immenfie importance of the India Bill can be 
gauged by the violence of the Opposition* 

Bat we need not be disturbed by this so long as 
the Opposition is not strong enough to cause a vote 
oi censure against the party in power, which would 
have to be followed by a General Election^ and the; 3 p Qom 
Opposition coming into power, Thera are no signs 
so far of such an eventuality. 

Consequently when Opposition apfings up dis^ 
crediting Government, we expect it, and look upon it 
as nothing but “Parliamentary Prooedure.’* 

3rd* DiBappointment with the White Paper Scheme 
which oatisfics no one. This disappointment ^uld 
not have prevailed if close auenlicxi had been^d to 
the pronouncements of Govern loenl* Sir Samuel . 

Koare repeatedly warned India that no one could ^ 
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hnpaialitd itatei hm A ffwniTWii problem md In 
the iwentietli cetitttf tef pmue « •commoA 
policy. Tbe d«eg«r ttPft tfao herngm ti Naik»a 
vnU degenmtfe Into att icAtnimieiit o| thupcAtoy 
li a M one eTht UnkTa Inalaieooa oo 

tbe abaodoncDeat of imperiaJisot b t juitoao. 

The entire bode le barod on Oie ar^tiaient that tl 
ii poeuble to pemtiado tim MMign itatet to 
emrendo’ their absdiito poweia to a kind cf 

tupeNstate^ Itb uot an eaey task tosorompli^ 
this and to ito anbbeed onlookar it would teem 
that the League bad given up the idea earJy in 
Its career. Far easier would it be to get the 

Ckeal Powers to pool tbcir resouioea together fer 
maintenaiKe of peace, though the mensop to 

smaiier states would be givdr Thb unity had 
almoit been achieved, bet Japan broke away horn 
the League^ to be fbUowed by Germany a few 
mofitbi later. "The IntaUigent Nan^ Way* was 
published before Germany aotoany walked out 
of tbe Geneva oounoHa though the probability of 
-the event waa gt^ even tbetk The two nations 
naturally have attfacted the attentlau of paclfsti 
as dissentients^ and meaBura to secure the 

prodigBl'a return oooupy the speoubtlons of more 
than one writer in this book. 

Tbe real value of this pubQcadbn Hea in tbe &ct 
that it stubulates thought on tha sul^cct of peace. 
It If fteerally felt C(wy that the League of Nations 
has not yet achieved a perfect technique of inter* 
national diplomaoy* The Manchurian crisis revealed 
the weakness of tw League. It has been argued In this 
book that if a less miLicaristb government bad been 
in power iil Japan or if Britain a^ the other powers 
at tbe Geneva had taken a more definite, stand on the 
principle involvec^ the result would have been 
dideiunt. . Mr, Raymond L Buell wiore a year sgo 
that had japan employed more skillful diplomacy she 
would probably have 8UC(^ded m securing the 
Support of the Le^e for its Manchurian policy, 
Tte l^t remaitu, however, that the Msnchurlaa IncU 
dent has shaken public oonddenoe in the Le^ue. In 
the sphere of health and social welfare^ the policy of 
internatksial o^^operadon initiated by the league 
has borne fruit. In poUtkaJ end economic af^ua the 
League has not progressed very for. With the 
United States of . America, S^et Russia, Germsny 
and Japan outside the League^ its influence is conSH 
derably weakened,. If the diyliive influeoces which 
are to^y so fvedocninent in .Europe continue to 
prepondeiate^ we sbaU soon have a League of Nations 
.conterminous with the British Empire A.n matteri 
stand at present it is difficult to oonoeive of a League 
of Karions which can really legislate and enforce its 
Je^iatlon in internatianal affairs, The peace mactu- 
aiery must provido tuethodt other than war for 
eflfoodng poUtk»J change. If it does not, It bccoi&to 
a mere m^bine for preserving the siafttt 

TbO QSpT&tpl s-*-Dr, Bamuel BIckersisth, Ohaplain 
to the King, writes of his 40 years recoUecrions Id ths 
C< E. JVeio^jpar, Dr, BickerateUl write*: — Are oibd 
wrong who feel unabk to join sicliffiTafy any schoo! of 
tboQ^t, but who condmie to go on trying to jeam from 
all of them? From my earliest days I recoKset my 
fatherih iovariablo habit of reading aloud at the brmlt* 
f&st table the pwa for that Sunday hoof Keble^ 
Okrutian Fiwr. At Oxford, my rather4n4av. Sir M. 
Monief-Wimaoif, Frofesmr of fians^iit, profnindly 
learned in his own subject, the lerioqgrapher of Sanscrit, 
a fifoJong student of Hindiuaav Zoroastrian^, and 
up to a cipe otd age a deep^y^onrinced Ohristian 
beBevw, laid me that he started his day's work by uw 
tbe Qaystri ivsyir, loit with a deeper meaning than the 
millions of Hindij^. who um it daily, have yet seen tn 
the w^vds; ** Let us meditate on that etceHent gUwy W 
tha Divine Vlvi^^g: Sun; ii»y he enlighicii our imdm'- 
sta^hga.^ 


AMERICA WAITSL 


CBt WAi,TEk BnocMtS Folet.) 

Thou|^ the Unhed States ts In tbs midst offhn 
greatest oritii since the Chril Wsr, la n very deep 
•case of tbe woid we sro weirihg^tnost with bated 
l]weatb. For years we have walobed the orumhliog 
of Europe. Now we ton »es nothing ahead iS 
that section of the globe except snotbv war of 
■ome variety. We know that the nationalism of 
Europe baa created • most pitiable cooditioii, We 
know that so long as Europe u split tip Into human 
liagmeata that exhibit on^ hate towiid each other 
tlm can he no peace. We know thac tbs World 
War did not end in 1913. We know that Europe 
baa not turned, and does not Intend to Cum, the 
oorner to peace. We have almost oome to the place 
where we fecHt ought be a good thing for Oernuny 
to *^bble up* Austria-p-aod other sn^ler oountrka 
as weU-^perbaps some of the larger ones. too. Fer 
we have a rather deep-seated oociviotioa that the 
people who ootnpDM the countries will have tbs 
most to say b the end as to the form of government. 
If chose di^tioui walls can be deatroyra that now 
separate Datidus it may be poaaible for men and 
women to begin to live together Jit some sort of 
harmouy. 


But we do not know. We do not know. We m 
afraid that a nationalistio madness Is abrosd Chat 
will bring death and destruction to moi and their 
home% It la almost more than w# can hope fer that 
Uterally oeatunea of hatred oais be turned to 
fHendlbesi over night. And vet we know that is 
all that will give Europe peace la our time. 

We find ft diSotitt to say whsthef the United 
States should have joined w Leagua of Natbni 
or not The documents suppottlrt^ that organisation 
seem. In the light of these last yean, to have 
created for more problems than they wHl ever 
solve. Yet we knenr that all the oountrka of the 
West are hound bseearahty together. Some kind 
of union tnusi be e^ted ultiosately. It may bs 
that America, never having had to learn the long 
hard lessons of aelfsacrlBce that India, for inetance, 
has learned most luccessfolly, la not capable yet 
of bemg a part of a greatar unlOrb Many of oor 
friends still believe that the United States can stand 
alone while much of the rest of the world goee down 
to physical and social defeat; However soma of us 
carniot be that blind. We believe In a union that 
shall transcend natiotial banrkre. But nothing hai 
drives us as yet to believe in a union of forto, which 
h the basis of t^ present League of Natloni, 

So we And oursdves waiting. So tong have w« 
been <^g this that we are alEiiost In an attitude of 
lesigQatian. The hangman seema to be ready to' 
fix the noose about the neck of Europe. How to 
prevent the catastrophe we do not know. We kre 
obswvant spectators— lotnewhat against our wilL 
For we do not tike' to took backward. We have been 
b rgdj fng weatward since the founding of this country. 
There is a land of i v^to tmcnt that twenty years 
ago our attendou was wrenched eastward toward 
v^are koowD colloquialfy asnheold coonteies/ 
We are doC ^together sure that we would like to 
Btop the hangman# But we are fuDdameutaDy uncer- 
taio as to what will actually happen to us when 
Europe is hanged. 

But we find ourselves waiting for someibidg 
else to happen. This rather pasties its. For we 
have fiopmiS quarrel with Japan, & we think 
we bav^ Now Japan is^ly challenging ua 
to most belligerent fashtoo. Perhaps we have m 
been over dSlomatic about oiif rcoognition of the 
U.a&R* Butwehad gpt to the place where 
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realized bow lilly we were in our attiiude toward 

that country. So without thinking coo much of the 
drploniacy concerned we resum^ refatione with a 
neighbour in the world of nations* Of course, we 
haa a general idea that probahEy our being on 
friendty terms with the U* Sw Sl Rw might give Japan 

£ ause ifi her fairly evident attempt to annex Siberia, 
iut we knew that Japan had continued her wid^ 
spread activities although England was on good 
terms with the U, S, S« R* We did have a suspicion 
that some country or countries in Europe held J^pan 
in high esteem. You see, even when wc faced Ea-s^ 
as we have for many yearsi, we found it impossible 
to Ignore altogether certain complioations in Europe. 
So we are waiting for Japan and the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics to begin hostilities* 

Superficially, Japan is trying to complete her 
air defence of Tokin and the U* ^ S, R, is trying to 
doubJe track the last thousand miles of her Siberian 
Railway as it reaches out toward Vladivostok. 
Which will win in this outward game we do not 
know! Undoubtedly there are other subterranean 
moves being made that will appear on the pages of 
some history a hundred years from now. In the 
meantime we are waiting* And, believe me, it is 
no easy job. But we are trying to be Intelligent 
observers. 

We are waiting and hoping that fomehow India 
will keep to her usual course that she has maintained 
for thousands of years. We know that Indi 4 has not 
sought other people's ten-itortes> or oil Helds, or 
coal and iron deposits. But we are rather afraid that 
Japan's increasing trade with India indicates some- 
thing mere than a genuine interest in India's weU 
fane. But India has so many of the elements that 
wiit compose aU the nations in the new world that 
will arise out of the old that we hope she may 
retain her identity, India has patience and longevity. 
She has deep buman understanding. She has the 
quality of keeping stib and knowing that life, is 
capable of being observed century after century, 
Sho has the quality of fcarever seeking after what 
has thus far seemed the unsttainable^yet which she 
knows some day will be attained, The search after 
Truth has always challenged not only India's great 
son, Gandhi} but also India's whole ciViHzatiion. 

We are hoping that something of great significance 
will come out of the oombination of America waiting 
and India seeking. We remember m these moments 
that 'Hhey that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength" and that "they also serve who only 
stand and wait" Also we know It was said one 
time by a great personality, “Seek and ye ahali find/' 
May our hands be joined in a magnificent task. 

Some Intei>eattn^ Ft^upea According 
to figures prepared and pub.isbed iu ihe Mironry 

the total uaiuber of original ludiaa iinmigrauta Tflmaiuiug 
la Natal at BedDinboT 81 b SLiai, It ia iaierostiug to 
note that ^ these tediaus only 4,9^8 aro younger tbaa 
40. are 8,48V meu eud 1,838 vroiuej, betneea 4t 

aud 49; 4,887 meu and X,148 nomeu betweou aud 
00; 8, oil aed 1J@4 womau 01 and 59; M8S iBoa 

and 1,010 ttomeu bel^eon 90 and 60; aud 8,1^0 mea aud 
1,784 wemeu between 61 aul 80, It b obrions^ therefore* 
that the remain hig indentured ladiims TiiU gtow rapidly 
less iu uumber through death alone. Over |j{,uOO have 
Tt turned to ludia nuder tha repair laden aa| assisted 
emigratina schemes, and it Is beUevei that when the 
last of the iudeeiurcd ludieus have died or ieturuaita 
ludia bhi stroam of returuJug ludiaus will praaticatly oease. 
It was estimated in 1 SB L that there were 163,400 lodia os 
fulilaXaltSO that It will ba seen tUa about 80 per ceut, 
oT them are South AMoathborn, Tnore are 8,8 L 
ludiaus iu tha Oape^ 1,^500 in the Ttamvad and oulj 100 
lu the Free State.— iadinn Oiwiknu 


COVERNMEMT BY THE MAJORITY— 
DExMOCRACY* 

CBv Mrs, L J. Pitt,) 

In view of Ihc^ fact that Home form of decnoaratic 
government auited to Indian conditions will be 
inaugurated m the near future^ some remarks on the 
democratic system may not be out of pla^ 

A right unders landing of how this system works 
is very necessary in India at present, because in 
accordance with this system a momentous trans- 
ference of responsibility and power into India's hands 
will be carried through* 

Will it not be right to surmise that the following 
thoughts are in the minds of many Indbn politicians r 

1st. Distrust— because it appears as if the Govern- 
ment had ohauged its Liberal policy, and was yielding 
lo the outcries of the "Die-Hards'V 

Sod* Re sen (tneni— because whenever any Govern- 
ment pronouncement is made that is favourable amt 
just to India, some opposition is sure to spring up^ 
trying to discredit it, as in the case of Lord 
Willi ngdon's last Viceregal speech which Lord 
Salisbury sought to discredit. 

Srd. Deep disappointment— They say— what is the 
use g| all these R, T Conferences, Joint Select 
Committees and disousalons when the result Is a 
scheme which is more or less dissatisfying to every- 
one* “We asked for bread and you have glveci us 
a stone," 

These depressing thoughts are very natural and 
indeed inevitable to thoap who have not had the 
experience of living under a Demooratio System, or 
who take a shallow view, and who do not understand 
how Its machinery works. 

To the welt informed democrat the above facts 
indicated under numbers, I, 2, 3, would give no rise 
to discrust, resentment or disappointment, because 
to take the three points in quest loo one by one— 

lat. Distrust, from seeming change of policy. The 
National Government has not changed its policy, as 
It could not do 30* A Party comes into power on 
its afBrmation of a certain policy on all questions 
with which it will have to deal. So long as it is itt 
power it must keep to that same policy. A change 
of pot icy will not fX>cur until the said Party goes out 
of power* As there are no signs of the National 
Government going out of Power in the near future, 
we may be sure of the same policy until then. 

2nd Resentment with the Opposition. The 
Opposition is a necessary part of the Democratio 
system* It la the business of the Opposition to 
oppose. The more important the BUI to be passed 
through Parliament the more deep the feeling about 
it will be* and therefore, the more violent will be the 
opposition* 

The immense importance of the India Bill can be 
gauged by the violence of the Opposition, 

But we need not be disturbed by this so long as 
the Opposition ia not strong enough to cause a vote 
of censure against the party in power, which would 

have to be followed by a General Eleotion, and the j3p qqiTI 

Opposition doming into power. There ere no signs 
90 faw of such an eventuality. 

Consequently when Opposition springs up dis- 
crediting Government* we expect it, and look upon it 
as nothing but “ParlUmentary Procedure." 

3rd. Disappointment with the White Paper Scheme 
which satisfies no one. This disappointment would 
not have prevailed if close attentioa had been paid to 
the pronouncements (rf Government* Sir Samuel ^ 

Hoare repeatedly warned India that no one could ^ 
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possibly be fuHj talUfied becantc when tOMnf divcrio 
daimai and wishei bad so be oOnildeKd cqualtj, tbe 
ouboonie could be nothing but i ccanproousei 

Now a oomprooiise mcani that each partf muat 
sacrihoe aome of their Individual wiabe^ wo that all 
ftiajumEe. Evidcntlj oo one can he latlsfiedL hue 
pattiota will be willing to sacrifice eometlimg for the 
sake d unity, 

CompTxrnuse la as essential of Demooratic GOTCm- 
In other wordSi The rule □! the Majority. 

Democratio Government can only move by 
mgresaive steps. With the difficult conditions in 
India the White Pap^ iiH^posds are fomod to be the 
only kind of scheme that will work. 

Let us suppose that! new machine has to be 
constructed, and the order is given that it shall be 
"perfect and symmetrioal ia shape above every ttting. 
This is doni^ and it is beautifal to look at, but when 
they start to work it they find it wDt not move. Ici 
power to work has been sscrihoed to its shape: 

tlgly, unshapely and unsatisfactory as the look of 
the New Coastitution appears this Government 
imchine is found to be the only one that will work. 

And tf it ia worked by all with good-will, its shape 
pan be mdualZy altered and improved by Indians 
own hands until it is shaped into Full Dominion 
gtaiua. 

It should be realized that the British Government 
as a democracy is obliged to act in accordance with 
its democratic systeoi, 

Sir Samuel Hoare said that this c^ing trans^mnoe 
of power into Indian hands will be one of the greateafc 
events of history. 

Are its deep impoit and immense potentialities 
sufficiently recognised m India f 

THE HIMALAYAS. 

"1 am a scientist but 1 do riot scolf kt the 
worshipTuI altitude of the Indians towards the 
Holy Himalayas or regard it as a survival Of the 
supers dtions of more barbarb times/ declared Sir 
Francis Young-hu9ban<V ^ho was bltnsdf born in 
the Himalayan regiop, ia a teolure at the Indian 
Institute at Oxford. 

He said his seventy years* connection with the 
jHimalayas only con6rin» his Sympathy with that 
attitude^ whicli he recommended to his fellow 
Europeans as one worthy of adoption. The Alps 
had bem called the playground of Europe where 
fnen went for climbing in aunjmer and snow apqrts 
in winter, deriving plenty of healthy invigoration of 
the spirit from these exercises. But the Himalayat 
bad for thousands of years been looked on by the 
Indians not as a plavground but as a holy 
ground— the dwelling place of Gods, a sacred place 
&r quiet meditttion and spiritual rerieshmedu 

When one sees high up in the heavens the 
^hnowy outline oT the Himalayas, it seems incredible 
at first that this is part of our earth. Surely 
what is so high and so pure can only he heaven. 
The soul IS lifted cut of Uself at the sight of the^e 
glortoua mountains; Tfo wonder th^ came to be 
regarded as sacred and the object of tbe deepeat 
reverence by sagea of ancient 

When he first saw Kinchinjunga, be gsve a gasp 
of sheer wonderraefil: at such magnitude of glistening 
anow and ice, glorious, terrible and duigeftHis, He 
dcsorTbed the hushed forests extending to thousands 
of iniles at the baw ol the mountains in which 
even today could he found samts engaged in 
nieditacion, who were veritable day springs, spiritually 
ladiating joy and contentment. 

Happness was the mala characteristic of both 
human and animal Ufo in the Himalayan fbreats. 
Thm wis an intenrity and richness ot efijoyment, 
ileiivable from -these tnountuos, which oportameii 
could never find In the Alps. 


BISHOF OF NATAL'S APPEAU 

An appeal for the spirit of fairplav, a mom equal 
standard of Gvhtg and increased faciltties for vound 
education at a meani cf achieving oooperacioq 
between Europeans and Indiana, and, thereby promot- 
ing the progresB of the whole community, was midt 
by the Bishop of Naul, Dr. Noel Fisher, la an addreu 
ac a public coivivrence on Race RdaiiOni In South 
Africa, held In Maritaburg, wricea /mdiam Opimiwm, 

U was aometinsei assume^ aerd Dr. Fisher, that 
diffcrenees of traditton and outlook, such at werq 
always found when race met rao^ were inevitably a 
hindrance to harmonbua working. He did not believ« 
that to be the cas^ It was irue that when fseople 
were Ignorant about each other and were nfraid of 
the future Ihete was the kind of atmosphete In whlclt 
dissension and strife were easily bOTO, It was nof 
variety, but mutual ignofinoe and autpkiica which 
was the real obstacle to right retation^ bo far from 
difierence being a blndranca they might greatly 
enrich Ibe life ot a coimcry. though only in so far as 
each race sought to represent its narionuliiy at its 
beih European and Indian alike bad much to 
contribute to the oommon good. 

These wtrw days of keen cotnpeCltlorv and when 
those who oompeted were of different race, a frealL 
cause of bitterness was introduced. As ft was 
Impossible to eUminaie competitlofw it was neoesaarr 
to free it of its worst featuiei. 

*May 1 insist," laid Dr. Fisher, *'Lhst oo-opemt'oii 
ts more fundamenta] than oompetiiion f Wheq 
competition £i fair, the ruutc should be to raise the 
standard of efficiency and thus to promote progress 
to the benefit of the whole community. But it Is 
essential that competition should bi on fair and 
equal conditions. On the one band, no One shotild 
be handicapped by artificial rest riot bos. Hut agalq 
no one should gain an unfair advantage owing to aa 
unciviLtsed standard of living, enabling him to 
undersell h|s neighbours; nor by being able (O p%y 
lower wages to those whom he emploi^s. We must 
press for fairpUy, and for cquitible conditions of 
employment that competition may be on a fair buisf 
as between the two races.'* 

With a view to an improved standard of living amt 
a larger measure of understanding and mutual appro* 
oiation, the benefits of sound edneati-m must he 
plac^ within the reach of aJL That did not mean 
that all would be educated to the same Icvet, but that 
each should receive the kind and degree of education 
which corresponds to his capicity and rwuirommte. 

He believed that ft was as Important to educate the 
girls iS the boys, for they were the future mothersv 
and on them depended the character of the homes. 

If one could bring abjut those three thmgs^ihe 
spirit of fair day, a rafre equal standard of living 
and increased facilities, for sound eduottion — much 
would he done to provide tie belt oondhbns for thu 
barmofiious co-operation between Indians and Euri>. 
peans which was In the bm interesw both of tbs 
individual and of the country af a whote. 

T^jre were miiny difficult proMemS; polities^ 
eoonnirtic end Siciah which had to be salved. Eisro- 
psans were demanding, as they h’d a ri^ht to do. tits 
safeguarding of their Western dvilisailon and stand- 
ards of life which they regarded as eacntial* _Ind'a'i*,:ar.COm 
on the other baud, were demanding, as they had a 
right 10 do, a cecocnised positiun in the 1 fe of the 
country and opportunities f-iT prOOTSS. It wtS 
iaevliabifi that polirics should enter largely into the 
question and that cSbrtt *Jiou] J he mule from time 
to tinie to alter and adjust the laws of the Und He 
urged Che cMiibiiion uf i^ience for wnich the Eist 
w^s famous and to twt the wisest leider% H laty 
and uncoottolled sp^aech by Eufjpsao or Indiaii 
usually wu hx:k the bands of dock^ATiiAal 
Meratrjf^ 
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|ABEZ T. SUNDERLAND * ' 

< By Joseph W- Emslev.) - 
Dr, J&bes T. Sunderlaiwi, crusader for the publb 
good, will observe his 02nd birthday tomorrow* 
Not many of us hope to knock off 92 birthdays, and 
many of us might be a bit jlUery on approaching 
such an age, but not Dr* Sunderlandl He seems 
- destined to live on for a go^d many years yet. with 
■passion tor work in hand and a cettalo tranquil 
attitude toward life mixed in such proportions that 
he forges right ahead serenely* 

1 called on him this week at his Pou^keepsie 
home, which is with Mr* and Mrs, William J- Bolton 
. at 214 Union Street. He spends part of his time 
here, and pari of it with relatives in Michigan, A 
■minister of the former Unitarian church here for It 
years, he iikea Poughkeepsie, and enjoys being with 
■his friends here from time to time. 

It was a surprise to learn that Dr. Sunderland who 
Is the author of numerous books, including^ tbe 
widely discussed **10(1 la in Bondage'* is still writing. 
He is now busy on a book to be known as 
’**Emcrson and His Friends^" and another, *The Best 
from All Religions of the World" a spiritual 
anthology on religions of the world, “India in 
Bondage^* was completed in his late 80s I 

Indeed, Dr, Sunderland even now devotes aix or 
'.*even hours a day to writings and with it appears to 
be enjoying the best of health. He is an ardent 
^ believer in the school of philosophy which holds 
that work is one of the principal things that keeps 
you going. He Is not a crank in this respect, 
however, and probably Idles his share of hours; he 
likes to take automobile rides; and he likes to 
talk. He still preaches oocasionally, and his 
health of knowledge about men and things is 
such that it is no great effort for him to preach, 

I pskrd him to impart his idea of how a person 
fihould live to reach an unusually old a^* 

**Take care of your health," he said, ‘‘Study the 
laws ot life and obey them. Be cheerful and hope- 
'll, Work hard and have an Interest in something 
and stbk to iiF 

He eat n his three squares, sleeps eight hours a 
day ordinarily, and when overtired sleeps nine hours. 
Dr, Sunderl^ind gave two addresses at the World 
Fellowship of Religion in Chicago last summer, and 
about a year ago preached a sermon at the First 
-Congregational Church here* 

His attitude toward life seems to be summed up in 
his dbservatiom 

‘4 doti't want to Uve after I cannot be of any more 
^fise to humanity*' 

Coming from some people, that assertion might 
seem to indicate an over- zealous altitude in the 
interests of others, but from Dr, Sunderland it was 
quite a natural thing to say. He wasn't gilding the 
, lily. In fact he has a robust sense of btimoirand 
appreciates hi* limitations, enjoys a joke on himself 
and all that. It is just that he has proved himself 
to be useful. He has scores of friends in India who 
keep writing to him. They constantly ask him to 
vrifB thing* for Indian publications. 

Dr* Sunderland Is seriously interested in the welfare 
of humanity. He has become interna tiorially known 
as outstanding among Americans In the knowledge 
of Indian adairs. His booki '^India in Bondage" has 
been deAcrib<d as one of the most scholarly and I 
'truly representative works on the Indian question, 
from the stand point of the Indian people tbsmselves, 
Fubiioation of the book In India bai b«n bannt^d by 
‘ Great Britain^ and that act alone, has been taken by 
some Iradlng thinkers as a reliable indication of the 
■ influertoo of the book. 

It ii said that whatever side you take on the 
Undian question^ whether you believe that Great 

' iSlor ut Fftbrukij li\ la^ . 


Britain is doing right by her suhject people or not. 
a broad understanding of the problem cannot be bad 
witbout knowledge o? Dr. Sunderland's studies in tbo 
matter, A native of England himself, loves and 
respects hts home country, although taking issue 
with its policies in India, 

Dr, Sunderland was bom in Howartb, Yorkshire 
England, He came to this country with hSs father, 
Tfaornas Sunderland, when he was two, the family 
settling in Jamestown, N, Y, in the region of the 
Chautauqua Lake, His father died when he was l 
child, and bis mother was left with Bve children. His 
lot was not easy, and it was entirely through his own 
efforts he received ari education* 

The family moved to Iowa when Dr, Sunderland 
was a boy. He attended Burlington College Institute 
Bur]lngt<^ Iowa, and spent two years at Colgate 
university. His atudies were interrupted by the 
Civil War; he joined the boys in blue oJ the S^enth 
N- Y, Heavy Artillery, serving on the Potomac for 
about a year and a half. He came out of the war 
uninjured and resumed his studies at Chicago 
university. 

Dr* Sunderland married Eliza Read, who was a 
school principal at Aurora, 111*, and at that time the 
only woman public school principal in the country* 
They had three children , two of whom are living. 
Mrs. Gertrude Saffort, a daughter, is the widow ot 
the Dr* Saffort, who was a physician of Detroit, Mich; 
she 1$ a former president of the largest Women^s 
City Club in Detroit, A daughter, Florence, who 
died eight years ago, was a teacher at one time in 
the George Washington HighSohoohNew York City. 
Dr. Sunderland's son is a profeSsOr of law at 
the university of Michigan, 

He received his bachelor of arts degree at Chic^o 
in 18G7, completing hts training in the divinity school 
of the same insutution in 1870* He then became 


pastor ol the Baptist church at Milwaukee, 

Most of bis years of service as a minister were 
with the Unitarian denomination. He served first at 
the Unitarian parish in Northfield, Mass,, and h^l J 
charges in Aim Arbor, Mich,, Chicago^ Hartford 
Conn, Toronto, Canada and in London, 

Dr, Sunderirind spent two long winters in India, 
fn the years iBBS-dS and^ and made special 

studies of Indian art, literature, philosophy and 
religiooi He has writicn three boolb about India 
They arei “India and World Brotherhnod," “The 
Causes of Famine in India," and ""India in Bondage^*^ 

One or more of these have been published in 
translated form in India, France and J^pan, as 
well as America- “India in Bondage” has been 
in special demand, and has been distributed in 500 
libraries in the world* Thete are 2G copies of it in 
the ^ew York City library, and 12 in the B »ston 
library. A new and enUrged edition was printed 
last year in this country. It contains ■ eight new 
chapters. 

The author of 20 or more books. Or. Sunderland 
Is widely known through his '*Tne Oripn and 
Character of the Bible/ which ^ went into six 
editions, and was circulated in Russia, Bulgaria 
more recently in India Among his works are a 
number of ^mphlets in exposition of the Unit^ian 
faith which have been in great popular de^naodL ' .tiHor rnm 

In all his writing. Dr. Sunderland had been ' 

fighter (or peaces “I fought in the Civil War,'* he 
said, ^buC I am a pacifist to the marrow* 1 have 
travelled a good deal and wherever I w^nt 1 never 
oould sec why nations should resort to the de^tru(^ 
tive and demoralizing forces of warfare to settle tbeit 
differences.* 

Yes, there will be a slmpla birthday party 
tomorrow] Some of Dr. SunJerland's friends are 
planning to call on him, among them aome persons 
from Vassar College* 
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NATIO?4AI- COUNCJL OF WOMEN. 

. The fbtirth bicimta] oonfercnoa dt the Nadonnl 
Council of Women Jo Indin wu hold io Bombay, on 
Tuesday cveolotf whoa tbs Mahonuii of Baroda 

prtaided,aipa ar.coiTi 
Tils Mayor of Bombay, Dr, C Javle, extendi 
atcordial wdcome to thsdeiegaces to the confsonce 
to^ Bombay andj in eaplairting the betie^Li of the 
finmary education being given to children in the 
city, the delegates lo visit some of the suoUl 

vslfare institutions in Bombay, 

. Tbs deliberations of Che Confetence were Inaugu* 
rated by Mra^ S Fait Tyabji, chairman of the reoei^ 
tioa commictee, with an address in which abe drew 
attention to three oi four main heads of activity of 
the CounciLp Mrs. ' Tyabji first mentioned the 
Attempts of the Council to infiuenoe legislacton. She 
thought It time that the Council opened its eyes and 
expressed its strong opposition to social inatituUooi 
^hich had for their basis the exploHaClon of women, 
Chiid tooiriage^ no less than the traffic in women 
would be abolished if old noUoiu were ruthlessly 
ewept aside:. While the Council had been labouring 
with this Subject, much yet icmolned to be done. 

In regard to education, the Council had endeavoured 
to take Steps to promote vocational training and 
nursingi and Intended raising its voice against the 
curtailments of Government expenditure on this head, 
Mrs. Tyabji also hoped that the Council might be 
•ble to do some useful work in raising the standard 
cl cinema films displayed In India. 

In her preaiden>tial address, the Maharanl of Baroda 
said that the most important .question before the 
Conference was that of woman^S suffrage under the 
new form of Government to be introduced into 
India, If women in the country were all agreed as 
t to what they wanted in the matter, they could press 
I their elaint wUh some &rce and with a reasonable 
Vcdianoe, of successu At pressnt, the aim of women 
sboutd be to secure adequate rtpresentalion in 
‘proportion to their numbers, so as lo make their 
votes felt in the many matters that affected them. 

The laws of property, especially the Hindu laws 
of inherttooce and property, the Maharani thought; 
was one such matter. . Tbe injustice of these laws, 
.flhc stat^ was quite evident. Women could not 
jAfford to be mere dependants on men in .matters 
of, property, if they desired full scope for scif-ez- 
'preasion and development of Ibetr pcrsanolitj. They 
must be afforded right to inherit, acquire and deal 
with property on the same basis as men. Many 

t Hindu. women, the speaker continued, were anxious 
to have a taw of divorce passed for them, but a 
divorce law without proper laws of property and 
'Inheritance would |>a a miafertune, 

^ Froceedlog, Her Highness said “If we— t znean 
society as a whdte^-^^ire to progress the old shackles 
'Wist be shaken Our wemen are meelq sulv 
hnJaslve^ ready to suffer without complaining and 
lobey without questioning. In our home% this is the 
fde^ held out before pur girls, 1 have no faith in 
{.this ideal It is oecesiory tmt we should reform the 
'tmeiliods' of educating our giiriflu They ehoulii be 
I taught self-reliance, and a nealtby* fighting ipirik 
f should b£ infused la them. However, do not think 
, rhat f advocate war against men, - if ^iU do no good 
^ OtiC cause! 

what I am proposing there is an peril involved 
to human society, Jl the nutter were considered dis- 
, ^ passionately there could hardly be any difference of 
^«pinionfltb^t it, 

<^My ideal woman would think freely for herself 
^and yet Oct boldly m cooperation with men. I am a 
great believer in cb-ophration, . If. only^ men 'and 
, .women could coK>perate on as equal footing m the 
bu^iiess of lift; the bappisess pf Doth wouu hiorea^ 


in s peat mcasucf «nd make human iodety itrongtr- 
and EealLhier, ' . 

*Lel me tell you frankly that Ranis and Maharanis^' 
aivl other ladies of rank and position, espcoralty those 
Jiving in purdah, have their own sp^til disaDilitics > 
and iufier from more hardships than women of the 
working dasiea, 1 have oome to know that, at many 
ladies have come to tne with their tales of sorrow. . 

They require your help as much ti the women of the 
labouring classes, and 1 WiSh you to take up tl^lr 
cases also” 

1 be fourth biennial report of the O^uncit was then » 
read out to the meeting by Mhs Leah Jhirad. The 
report iUted that the Labour Committee had con* 
tlitued Its work and oonsidertd some of the reocos^ 
mendations made by the Whiiely Committee, as wtU ' 
os the Information callcoted by the Committtss in ^ 

1930. One of tbe suggestions made by the 
Committee ws» that Provincial labour oonEerences. 
should be held In order to stimulate an Interest In 
labour conferences. 

The Legislation Committee had kept In touch with 
all blits reUting to womea and children Introdu^ in - 
the Legislative Assembly Slid, In sever^ {nstanoe^, 
pointed out defects and suggested changes In various ' 
bills to the members who 1ntraduc« them. The 
Council hod also done much Useful work In oonnectloti • 
with adult education, motbencraft, the l^ggar 
problem, hospital visiting, womeff a workrooms and- 
industrio] Institutloni, relief worlq play centmi^ 
creches, child welfare and other branches of activity 
intimately canneoted with women and child reiw 
Lody Cowasjl Jehangir (Senbr^ who has been ^ 
actively connected with social weiraiw work ip 
Bombay, welcomed the delegates to the Ccxiferenoo 
And, In doing so, drew a vivid ccntrosl fn iho^ 
civic life of Soml^y end welfare work to-day, a A 
oompared to that of the past decade. forward 
slowly but steadily, undertake only those aotivitkf^ 
whioh you can fulfill successfully, and remember 
at the same time that the East cannot blindly fbllow- 
the West,' was her uie«»age to the delegatof, 

Mrs. Sorqjinl Naidu paid a warm tribute to the 
pioneering spirit of the President In the field of’ 
social welfare work, and supported her plea tO" 
women for ati equal partnership with men In- the 
aervice of humanity, 

Mr, M. R. Jayakar pointed out the pltfafli fn the ’ 
franchise to bo bestowed to womens and appealed 
to them to equip themselves to pity an ImporUnr 
part In the comung constitution of tbe country. 

MrSi Maneklai Premchand,ohairinAn of the Council* 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair, ^ 

International Conferences 
Lively dtsemsions marked the proceedings ‘of the 
fourth Bienn I ai conference, of the National Council^ 
of Women in India, on Wednesday morning when' 
the delegates met in the Ucuvenlty Convocation, 

H^U for tbe first session. ^ 

In the absence of H, H. The Maharani Soheb of 
Borodaf Mra. Tarabal Preinchaad presided over tbw 
session. 

The Conference passed a condolence resolutibii oii 
the demise of Sir norabji Tat^ who donated 
Rs, lOpODO, fz the Women's Council. Syrapathr rnm 
was expressed with the Lady Abenkovdoi^Si ^ 
of the London Subcommittee on her sad brrmvemetit 
sn the loss of the Marquess of Aberdeen* 

Miss Leah Jhirad, Secretary In her report for tb« 

Pfevious tero^ stated that the N. C W, i, was. 
carrying on useful service through vadous ' 
committees and particularly taldrig Interest fn the' 

Labour problem. The first provincial labour 
Cbnfcrenoc orgomsed under the auspices of tho 
Women's OouncU was a etioGess; and resulted int 
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4 XiCreABed Interest In Labour qu^tions practica] 
‘itfork in Labour areae^ 

Tfie L^slation Committee had kept in tonob j 
with aU ^ .Bills felatuig to women and children | 
and in manjr loataneea poiated out the de^ts and 
-Suggested changes to the members introducing ' 
those biUi. Om novel suggestion accepted by the 
Women's Cbunnil was the compilation of a 
Direotory of women social workers ^ the countiyr 
who could thus be communicated to when DsocSBary* 
Miss . |hind said that the work of gathering this 
inforniatioii was wdl under way, A delegate was 
appointed by the Government to represent the 
J>ague. C3f Nations Advisory Commission on the 
Welfare and Protection, of Young Persons and 
Children at die instance of the N, C^. W. In the 
person of Mrs. S, Subbaroyam 

Th* proceedings took a lively turn and brisk 
diSGUSsion followed when after the presenting of 
4he reports of various lub^committeeSj Mrs, Hamid 
Ali opened the question of the representation of the 
Womeu^s Council at International Women's Con- 
ferences held overseas, 

Mrs. Hamid All took exception to the fact that 
at these confetenoes Indian womanhood was being 
represented by no]i*Indian9 who formed the majority 
lof India's representatives. She laid the blame 
.at the door of the London Subcommittee which 
had on itself more non-nationala than Indians. She, 
therefore^ suggested that represcntatii^s to women 
conferences abroad should be selected entirely by 

I the Women's Council in India, and that the majority 
cf them Should be Indiana, while She appreciates 
the Interest displayed and help rendered by npn- 
national ladles tn land. 

Mrs, Mackenzie explained that sufSoient numbers of 
''Indian women were not forthoommg who would be 
prepared 'to undertake the trouble and expense of 
attending these meetingSi to which Mrs. Hamid All 
retorted that to her knowledge there were 400 or 500 
educated and suitable ladies all over Europe who 
-could properly repreaent the Indian women. 

Mrs. Tarabai Premchand explained that the London 
Sub-Committeo were not electing the representatives. 
Howeveri it was not possible to send all Indian ladies 
delegates. The former procedure was that ladies 
willing to represent Indian women at these confo- 
i-rences In ‘foreign lands wrote to them expreasmg 
^ their desire to represent India, and If the N* C. W, L 
felt that they would be ably^ repregented by such 
ladies they accorded them permission to do so. 

A' number of ladies who had wide experience of 
foreign travel and thorough knowled^ about the 
movements in other lands partook In the discussion. 
The feeling that Indian women ought to be repre- 
aentedbv nationals was keenly commented upon by 
other laaiea who bad no obj^tetion to representation 
, by women of ajw nationality provided they had the 
interests of the Indian women at heart. 

J Constitutional difhoulties were mentioned by Mrs, 
"Maokenale, Mrs. Ra^ suggested that the London 
Sut^Committee be Isepaiat^ and a New Council 
comprising the Indian women abroad be formed 
whj<^ could be -affiliated to the N, C W» L 
Mrs. Byinmii was frank in her statement that the 
missionary ladies going out from India were respon- 
sibie fx a lot of nnisrepr»entation on the Continent 
and when questioned about their representative 
capacity declared that they represented the N, C W, 
L, and these ladies though not elected in India were 
being co-opted in London by the Subcommittee. 
-v-pMiss ^ean Begg (Bengal) saw no objectiem W 
non-Indians representing Indian women while Mrs, 
2ubeda fyaee suggestw that the majority of repre- 
•eotativea at oonferenoes' overseas should be Indian 
’womcru - 


At this stage,'. MreL Ftienichaad suggested that 
further informal diacuasion might bo'caitiedon ht 
the varioua 'At Horned arranged Tor the delegates^ 

New Offio^Bearera elected £or the ensuing tem 
weres — Tarabai Premchand, Chairman; Miss 
Leah Thiradi Secretary;', and ' Mias Naurange and 
Mrs, Raiji, Hamid AJiand Hansa Mehta, Members 
of the Governing Body. 

ARYA GIRLS IN NAIROBL 

The ICefiyfd Daiijff Mml Correspondent wthei from 
Nairobi, February SI i The Girl Students of ^Aiya 
Kanya Mahavldyalaya ' of Bar odl acoompaniod by 
their Pfihoipial- and Secreta^ Pandit Anadpriyaji, 

Mr. ChaturbhLai, Prinoif^, Cwukul Songarh and 
Mr, Manilal, Secretary,' Hindu Mission, arrived ift 
Nairobi oa the morning of ISth February, from 
Mombai^a, 

They were cnthusfastically received 'bn the Station 
by the efficere and members of the Arya Pratlnidhi 
S^bha, local Arya Samaj, the ‘girls of the local- 
Arya Fuiri Fathshala and Students of Sharadhanand 
Brahmaebafyasbram and oth^r members of the 
public of NairobL The Arya Samaj Band wai in 
attendance and the party wae taken kv procession 
to the. Ary a Samaj Rest House- where they^arb 
to stay In NairobL ' ' . 

On the morning of 19tfa In stant public we^me irak 
artar^d and after Sandya, Hevan and Bhajaoi, 

Mr^ ^arma on behalf of the Nairobi publio welcomed 
the guests and . expressed his great satisfaction for 
the adventurous spirit of the Institution ahd wished 
success td the deputation. 

Pandit Atiand ^lyaji explaMed the sut^ect of the. 
visit which he said was missionary propaganda .and 
education for the girls. H3s spereh was entburi^tl-t , 
cally' received by theaudieno^ After the , -Biiajans 
the meeting terminated.'' ' * "V" . ' ' 

In the , evening of the same da/ the girls of the 
AryaKanya Mahavidyalaya'of Baroda, India, gave 
a demonstration in ibs compound of the Arya Kanyl 
Fathshafa. of Nairobi when over live thousand Indian , 
men, women and children.' were, present to witness 
an inteiesting and scirrln| programme: In the 14 
items of programme was included musip, drill and 
physical culture feats, arrow aiming, dagger fight 
and spear dtilT, etc. All these feats impressed 
every one assembled unreservedly and drew praise 
and applause. ' ' _ * . ! 

In a speech, Irt Hindi,-' in the middle of the pro- 
gramme, Miss Subhajdfaa Kumarl, MahavidyaJa'k 
medalisC Impressed on the audLenoe the present deplor- 
able atate of Hindu society in the maUer of physloal 
culture, orthodox modes of Purdah etc;, and - cotapan- ■ 
ed tihese with the progressive^ Womanhood of the.^ 

West where women were in the forefront in lUeraturo 
and scienoe: in fiytng aod-iwimEning, 4 q oomiiiCfo^ 
and profession snd every other ■'"Geld, hirhartofbre - 
supposed to be a reserve far men/ Explaining that iha 
Arya Mahilavldyalaya did ti<5t teach <inly physical 
culture but all such subjects and languages ar Hindis. 

English, Sanscrit and Gujrati, Geogtaphy, n^le-- 
work, cookings etc, which would make to-day's gir1« 

"fit women to take their place* In tomorrqw'a -India, 

'Miss Subhadra Kumari appealed to the audience ‘to ^3 p Qom 
give libei^ education to their daughter 'to enaui^ 
that India as a nation did not lag J>eh$nd«/ She ajsd 
pointed out that bxiaj^a Indian women needed - 
ptay tical culture as much as men and that women 
bad aa much right to God’s free gifia of pure air and 
Ught as menwl^ch purdah system denied them. 

The whole pmgramnie was an eye-opener to mos^ 
of those who had assembled >on the occasi^ and- will 
revolutionise our ktoU p.bbut girla’ education. Local 
school^ eapeciaUy Aiya KanyaPathshala under the 
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djujaecneot of Mr* A17* Uvni Varm^ Mi luiv% 
«lr«^7 b«en teactiiog raoiioi garba dano 6 > eta„ «id 
this visit ^ Earods acholan wOi gin thnn ma 
Impetus CO go furtber la tbdr nfiorma 

HARaAN FUND. 

Invhtag opiaioa on HsHjan Sevm Sangh (Ddbi) 
dralt nilea for the dlabuisemienl of hiS Hanjsii Ptirse 
Fund Mahatma Gandhi vnitei in Hivi/am 

(1) About a month or two after the colleodooi of 
the purse fund of each provinpe, ChemcTsdog finan- 
cial r^tloni between the Cabral office and the 
IVovinda] office may cease in favour (d* the oeir finan- 
cial relation* anain^ out of the new pui*e fund, 
which arc described Delow. The fund is called the 
Gandhi Haxijan Purse Fund. 

(2) The eapensea incurred alter the passing of the 
welfare sefaemes should be charged bO the "pune 
fund* that U, It will come out of the 79 per cent 
quota of the purK fund, or out of the 60 per cent in 
the ease of ptindpal dties. Grants for administrative 
and piopaganda expense will be oontinued to be 
paid sococoing to the existing system, that iiL one 
half or two-tt^s, or whaE<«vcr the ratio may be^^ of 
such expenditure, out of the central fund, from which 
the *"puiie fund” will be kept eeparatei. 

(8) ^oept for Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi and 
similarly circumstanced . oities, at leaat 75 per cent 
of the money coUected b each town, diatriot or pro< 
vjQce will be spent m that place, or area or the 
province^ ^ the blowing two conditions are aaUsfied i 

{a} A acheme, indudjng all the old commitment^ 
of welfare work for utiliaing the quota of the "pu^ 
funtT money is proposed, submitt^ and approved by 
the Central offic^ 

Whole timei honofary or part-time workers arc 
forthbomihg for wotkmg out the approved tebeme 
or acheiDce imd tbeir names approv^. la appobt- 
ing permanent workers^ care ahould be taken to nee 
that they have bad at least two yeara^ corttbued 
servloe. 

(4) The purse fund” should be spread over a 
periw of not Jess than two years, accMing to clr- 
ouiustaiicesi atibe disentroDOf the werkera of 
locality concemedi with the approval of the provbcial 
worked . 

(5) The money wlU be fiirthcoming by instalonents, 
hs may fcquiied, on pneaentation of monthly bills 
of expenditure incuired on welfare scbemei. Reason- 
able advanoet, however, will be made to keep the 
work going. 

' It is the special desure of Gandhiji that out of the 
purse fiind not a single rupee should be spent for 
admioiitration and prop^aoda of the proviheia], 
district or other offices and that the purse money 
Should be utilised for no other purpose than the 
execution of schemes br Harijan wemre work. 

* (6) . The ear-marking of donationa should be done 

at the tinM of the donation and not aft^. And in each 
casiv when ear-markbg is done, it will be accepted 
only iiGandhiji^appriosFe& - , 

(7) Special paaes of districts requh'bg extra help 
over* 75 per*^>cnt would be considerea only on tm 
grouq^ of the poverty of the district or the ottra- 
oidmary - scope for work In the district or tb€ 
unusually large number of Harijans b the distriot. 

^ ^-(8) -IncegLd 'tni Tal]idc organlsatloiu and their 
^ffanceSj'Scbeine!i from the Taluks which have paid 
money to the fund will receive due consideration in 
xetation to such schemes. There need be no paid 
Secretary or QE^ in the Taluks. 

(9) ^e Provincial Secretary as also the District 
' Seoretvie^ ^t^ld cease to be ofEcemen, but should 
become necessaiy parts of the welfare schemes The 
•^harg^ of the pFOnnctal staB needed fer suparvisbg 


schemes , bl the distibts will thus bs met from tbw 
75 cent quota and taken from the district hi pt^ 
p ot liuu to their budgets Woriten neoe»ary 
naperrisLDg welfiuo schemed may be treated as part 
nf the oonstmetive expeoiesL 

Ad those who belongs various HaiiJan Sevak 
organisations or are otinwrwiae iatwtstEd in tb* oausa 
are invited to Kod to the Seoretaiy, Central Boaid.^ 
as early as possible their suggestions on the fbro- 
gomg draft rules. The object is to inoorporate in- 
the final rules the wialom of those who have helpful 
suggesttoni to make. Psrhipi It li more difficult 
to spend the money wisdy that It was to oollect It.. 

The chkf difficulty wUl M to find whole time trust* 
worthy and otberwiae competent workerm. In making 
their recemmendationst theEefbrSi local Sanghs aiiri 
Individuale will bear in mlcd the di^ulty about 
workers. Schemes^ moreover, which would admit of 
employing Harijsns preference must be more 
acceptahtc than those la which such special qualk 
ficatlons may be required as to make it Imposalbte 
to employ Harijana Suffioe it to say that the aim 
of every scheme should be the greatert and the 
quickest amclioratioo of the educationa] and economic 
Gondicion of Haryans with the fhndi availably Thus 
the genets] rules can only be indjeative and elution 
so as to cover as wide a non of schemes as might 
be formulated by the Firoviocu^ and Distriot San^s» 

NEWS OF THE WEEK, 

CotiveiiSloii and CammuiiaL n«pf>w- 
sentatton 1 — nThs qusnlaa whsihsf a membtr of a ^ 

Mimicipi! ODaimittM, inshore, on hii convenloQ to> 
anothsr religion can remun as a msmber will shortly 
b* disemMd by the Lahore Municipal Committee at m 
gsneral tueeting. The point has arisen foJ lowing the* 
oonversjon of a European membtf , Hr. W, I* Fairtjiyp 
to Islam recently. At the last meeting of the Commltee** 
pandit Sant Rem raised the Oblectioa that Falrtleyi 
who, he Slid, wee reprassnting the interests of- the 
Angto-Indiazi oommunicyi could not partiGlpats In the ^ 
dbci^on, as he had changed me feli^on. The 
Fresident pointed out that the mitter could be disouued 
eeparaCelfw Paodit ^nt Ram has now given notice of 
a reeolutiCD, that Mr, Fsireleyt who was nmnlnateil by 
the GovammeDt to represent tha interasta of the- 
European and Anglo>ln^an coonniiniiy {a tha Lahora 
MuaicipiJ Oommittee could not pirtidpete la ■ the 
Municipal Oommittee as he had changed his raliglott. 1 
The Pandit's objection Is that Mr. fairelay had left . 
tha Ohriitian taJigion and tharefore. he had 00 right 
to remiiin in th* Munlcipafity on behalf of the Eurppeen 
coannunlty. 

The Golden Toy In Loud om— An attempt 
to portny the glsmour and colour of Indian life for Londen 
ihaetregoen has been made at eooimeus ooit in the ^ 

London Ooliaeiim with tha piodnctioD o| *Tbe Golden 
Toy” fooDded on the Old Jitdiaa play, "Tasanteeua." Half 
the gmat tbeatxa has been transfonaed into a repika of an 
Indian temple while ill the mechaukial refoorce* of tha- 
OoUseom'l nTolring em^ have been employed I U repreaent* . 
iiig twenty ooloarfull epjeodes of Indian baaaari,streete and 
temples. The dres$es for tha productioa alone cost £5/100. 

At ooepelnt, tha stage molMS in codBantrio slrmit 

taneenalyf foTtulag a veritable paDorama of Indiao eeeiisfTj 
' bat despite the Jabonr and expense of tbs prodo^n, the 
play remams a queer ocH^tloin^tJOD, for this Iodise tele ar.COITI 
has been iwtittea fay a German aod ptedm^d % anotber 
German, lodxig Eergw, to the mosic of fi. I. Hfusmoa. 
while the ast inclndes a lomentie actrast MiW PegKf 
■ Ashcroft^ DonspiriDg oddly with the beslthy, oswlc halt 
hnmoufi of puAi Old troDpen as the coroedi«iqe. Bdliw 
Wallace end the aoiobat, LnpinO leiiSr Tha_ >h^ I* K 
Eoaslerplace of Tentonlc Ingenmty mod il Lmiweaslve from 
■ spectwolar point of fiaw txst the plsygow is left won- 
dariiig whether the stmoephiiie of tne pnxfiJctioD it that 
of the Germany^ Eoglaiid-^ir JoA plslc iendoa 

Ckd^eum? 
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TPOOpapB Kidnap" A Jew;— Seven 
'Jffazi Storm Troopers have been fiente need fronr three 
t to six jea^ penal, servitude on- a of-lddnappini^ 

i wealthy Jew, whorwai m manufacturer of Ohemnitz, 
and attempting to eicorc eunsom. The victim^ Herr 
Otto Schlesing'er, was held irp while motoring to 
Cheemitz, forced at the point of the revolver to enter 
a Hazi car, and driven to BerAii. He was allowed to 
««nd a tslegtam to his wife uylng that he had been 
■ummoned to fierlin on urgent bminesa^ but he astute- 
ly signed the lelegtam in his surname The wife 
coucluded that something wrong had hap^cedp 
and telephoned to atl her llerJin friends who tnfortned 
“the police. Herr Otto Bchlesinger telephoned to a 
-friend to (tand with the ransom amaint of several 
thousand marks onUide Zoo station. The Naeb drove 
up With Herr achlesjoger, received an envelope, released 
Herr Schlesingeri and drove off immediately, pursued by 
a police Ciir, They were captured after an exchange of 
shots with the police.— Reuter, 

Dtsapmaiiieiit The League of IsTattons are 
DOW more hopeful of Che evontuai auccesi of disar* 

. macnsnt in consequence of the indications of a changed 
atcitude in Britain which is belisved to bs now favouring 
the idea of common action in the event of a violation 
of the provisiooi of the disarmament convention. It i9 
also gathered chat influential French optnios has 
^dergone a considerable change as wgards the 
. question of Oerman rearmament. A White Paper on 
disarmament has been issued today of which the chief 
feature is the letter of M. Barthou dated February 10 
emphasizing the French attitude in unmistakable 
language aod explaining the impasse into which the 
negotiations had driltcd. It is hoped that the new 
French memorandam expected next week in reply to the 
British proposals of February 0 will show an advantage 
facilitating negotiations. H Barthou's letter of February 
10 asserts that France is unabfe to accept any 
ealcuJations excluding format ions which are of an 
incontestabij military character aiict also unable to 
accept an Immediate reduction of armaments accom* 

, panied by immediate rearmament by the Powere bound 
by the military clauses -of the treaties. It emphasizes 
the necessity of gufltanttes In the event of a viojatioo 
of the disarmameDt convention, urging a rapid Bolution 
inconsequence of the pace at which cerUin countries 
are rearming contrary to the pnovisioQs of the treaties. 

Hell slot! In Wapplag-ei^Miiod mairiacea 
betweea Aaglicans aud Kcmaa CatkcUcs are coiidonitfced by 
thoBisJiDpof OhichestoF, Dt.G. K.A. Bell, in an article 
ill bis Dioajsau Qatettew Such marria^ he soys, oaght 
to be discciirogod and avoidod. A marrUj^e, to be hapw, 
.oartht to hobuilton an ^ceemoM iuMJEgtous belief. Ha 
p^uto cut that one conditio o uudor which mixed 
i^iages are permitted in the Catholic Ohnich is that 
the aan^etholwj party eiiaranteefl to remove the danger 
of perveraion from the Oatbolio party end both promise 
to Wpti^ and Vacate all their chilthea Lu the Catholic 
faith*^ The Bishop commeots that to make*toch ptomisea 
l 9 bo ranoacce all share iu the religious life of the ohihlrea 
ktobe boria Biwh promises are unjust and must uot be 
mode tmder any eirciamEtaaot« bv an AuElicao person, 
come whit may. The Homan Ohaioh baa no power to 
axict such pled^ as it weald he equally unjust for au 
AugHc&a to Teqivira that a Remau shemd promise to 
briug op their chUdren la the faith of the Church of 
EuSondf Pealing with what he d^^ibea as maimed 
. eeroiiiouios for the calebtatioa of miieil niartinges in the 
Bomao Oatbolio Chntch, tha Bishop writes that it will 
' be very obvious that eve a for the Romau partuer, tho 
whole ptooedifla of enterfog eud ooutiotting the married 
sUte li made oio«diugly disagreeable but it iafewahly 
. iutoleTablo for the A nglioao. 

Al^bltpanif Ai*ptsts Fopblddeti! -General 
Ooetiua baa forbiddeo arbit^ arrests bv Storm 
Trooper* and miisct Naii officials. HeaMfertb arrests 
mush be ordotod by the Secret Police and Ptovineial 
Governors, and m&t be Ulegrapbed to Goeriug. Further, 
amats U naooafirmei withm a week will bacoma 
iiLvalid. ' ^ 


4SI 


THE BASK OF BAROOA; LTD, T 

Hilda! Uk* paWciun ol and lai^v ■ uj4Mjt l aJ ' bj UK 
votwiunBDt of H, H. tb* f^txaiaja of Qaaknaz. 

C Sesliknd uodw Uu 3aioda Goatupataei dot Ht id XSfl % 

Haas C>mo*>^BdB01>A^T 

SrafKlIea f— 0«nbay, 'Alnoedabad, NivUfl, Moliaaiiai' 

Dabhdl, Aurat. PetTad, Patnn. BbavDafar^ 

sjdatwr, l^arjaii, Kalob Kadi, DwartcJt. and Post OiOta. 

CAPITAI. SUBSCR[DH 0 — iitfc eo.o<M»o 

CAPITAL PAID-UP „ 30.00,000 

ReaBRVB FUND « 00,75.000 

DIEBCTQSfl; 

5lr LalubfaiU Samaldasy KL, C.LBh (CbalnBaJi). 

Sbetb DurKUpraaBd Sbatubbupmaad: Lukarl, (AlQI 
Accent, Ahmodabad . } 

Bttaflkamo Vltfaaldu Mehta, Eaq^ ALA., LLA: 

Maeanldl H, KanUvqla, Eaq.. M. A„ ^Agent, The AUtaanda 
Ami* Co., Lta^ BandA ) - 

Mr.OlfidliaKaiEtoHbbai Parikh, B>L, U-K, Barodar 

Raf Rfttaa BhaUal Dajlbhal Amhi, R A, M.S, & 
(Managing Agonti Alembte Cbcmlcal Work* Co,, Lid., 
Baroda.) - 

Sfltli Pnnauklilal Malatlal C3hoiTOck Mlilai Ltd, 
AbmiH^bad.) 

Cot. K. SbEvRaJ 5 rogb, B,A^, {Nalb Defwaq, Band a 

AlXi N« Mf Mfixui]idar,(Mea*rst Tata dioiUi Ltd* Bombay,) ' 

(mmm deposit Aooouisxa 

WItb effeot tooro 13 tli April r 93 iS, tutaraab on dally balaqoia 
[rom Ba. SOO to Ra. LOdKOCO will ba allowed at i pec eani par 
annum and on lutna iiv« Ba. 1,00.0(10' by ^mlal anaag^ 
meal Ko Liitarait wbtoh doaa cobocm* to Ba. b par baU« raai 
wlU ba alkwed. ir- ^ 

FIXED BBFOSITB^- 

Reeatfed tor toug a iboct pertoda on lam* whtob may bt 
aaoertoLaid an appltoattoiL 

ICASB, OVEBDRAFTS AMD CASH OBEDna. 

w 

Tha Bank granto aooomiaodaUDD tfa lamt to ba amngad 
aialuafappFnnd HenTlItov. 

The Bank uodertakca on behalf oi it* ooniUfenaifeto the nte^ 
Ouftody of Sbarei aod BaaniiilH and iba adUttttom ol dlTUaod* 
atid lotfltnel lhanoa ; L| alia nndartakei lb« gala and pun hat* td 
GownuneDt Fapw and aU deeoApUoiii of Stook at modenle 
ahiTgm partiamara ot which may ha leant on ippltoaltoa, 

SATOtaa BASK DEPOaim 

OepoellB iwdted and r*to at Intonet on Bavtngi Bank aodoonfa 
and BavInM Bank deponil aoeonnto hae been radaood at t| 
tmm U1 iTafambec tOSA Balm an appUnatton, 


A. a. bboundwateb, 

Ag. OenM Maaigev^ 


THB SCINDU STEAM NAVIGATION 

COMPANir, UMITED. ' 

1 

Foitnightly lUIing. betwett.) 

Bambuyt Karaotd And Calontti^ 

Burma oallii^ ml Gaik TudootUi 
Colombo Add other ooaat porta-ar-COm 
aoooiding to demaiBL i 

tor Fioigbt other particiiktt apply to— ' .1 

KARHQTAM MORAEJEE h Co« 

SodimA Hoos^ SL, Sptott Roadp BaUaid Estate j 
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t Mir. IT 


THE fiANK OF INDIA/LTD. 

f s«pt«aawp taw 

nroDsroEAtiD wum toi ookfutb aoi 
n Of iMli 
itEADOFncat 

mmu. BUHDINGS* BOJIBAT. 

f BOmoif EXGOAKGB, 

Shettt Jlemon St, Bombif. 
AHKED&Bm 
BANDKA. 

CAXCUTTA* 

BARA BAZAR, CALCUTTA. 
POOKA, 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 

Capital Stdbscribed Bo, 2,00,00,000 

'Capital Called up „ 1,00,00,000 

Eceerra Ftmd » LOOmooo 

Acrnd^m Agent* Weatmloaler Baiik, Lt& 

CURIIENT DEPOSIT ACCOUKT^ 

^ iBieieat ii aHcmtd on dAHf balimcei Inm Re, tOO lo 
Bj, 1,0O,PDO @ 1% per ■wnnm, Inioieit oo Inkiicee lo 
epcffi of B& 1,0D^(KK> allowed ool j bj epecial anangamflDt 
Mq eedit «r£Il be gfren in aocoiante foe inteiett aixkoaiitiDA 
to ten tfian Rs, B per lulf feu, 

fIXED DEPOSITS. 

Depoots aie zeoeived fbed for one peaf or for eboel 
polod at latee of mieiest irhidi cao be aicmtiiDed on 


* fiaviDga Bank aoconoti cifKned OD faroitiaUe totaa 
RaleioQ appticatiOD.*' Tbe Bank acta aa Baacetof and 
fknitea tutdee Will* and Settleiuenta and ibdedakai 
l^Qitee busiDHa genenllj, Enlee mar be obtained oa 
appEcatUm. 

The Bank gnoita acoomioKidaiiaq of tenue to be 
aimoged aaainft apfieowd eecoritr. 

^ LOANS, OVEEDRAFTS AND CASH CBEDXT& 
Tbe Bank tnideitakei on bebalf of ita Conatkiiente tbe 
aale cnatodr of Sbaree and Seemities and the eoUootian ol 
dindend and iotereet theieom It ako nndertaka the aeale 
^nd pmdaae of Gorermnent pam and all daemiptioDa ol 
' itock at moderate ckapsa paftandaia of which maf be liaJ 

A. CL GRAY« 
Kluaver* 


Ppe-eminent 

Amons 

Invlcopatlnc 

Hedlelnea, 




iTrilf a 0 / datoilHf ^rwa Uii . 

ATANK NIGKAH 
.. PHARMACY, 

JAUNAGABtB 

(KATHIAWAEL) 

Bomtaf Ogifi§ t 

KALBADKRl ROAD,^ 


THE BOMBAT PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

BUD DnUUi 

MuTrwtibiSM 

Kaeed t ■ ■ 

SETUniic; : 

AH'"** i I. 

KenfBM f „ 

iDMMAIlw 



< • 

ifaf t H 

Wriwanei CPMM Tbi 
paiitaM- r . 

Aalraa I , 

Aklwl CDlatrictAholapiif)i 



.DiBEoroad 


eirObnuIlal T.Mifala, UORt, 

Bit lAlpblul Bamako 
Kadbowjm D, 


PntT.O,Salik 
R, K RaladtiTa, Eel^ 
ir.T,«aTWl, Ei4^ 
a tk BalabaWoi^ 
a a Lainittkw. nu 

aiLOaeanuiCaem 
Bw Battadm a T. YaaM 
T.IhlUhMi, Xiq,, 


a O', flulaTai, Bka.i 
O, P. MradMhwar, 

4k, a EWndtia% Eef^ 

ipraftw OlPtTktii-i- 

(Pmtr Pam ^ ^ Ra lap^Afo* 

1 Bnd far om pw enl ifawrlm «c lAiW pwfa^' 

Biidalbic parMsalan pibf le msmMmP 


a ODBBiast ADOaTOTS ata opnwl fai 

Boililiw and lodltldiiaa tofanel li bUoiui a laUf 


a BiTOiaS BiMK X?EP0SIX3 an 

pUatllTHMkonoAlplmu] monAhV beleaa Bala nar 
b^bmtiwItnathanidinigHt ^ 

a £>»Eliantmat aduMaiend sthorfannaa lone li kw> 

anatalBKlwap^kialfaa, * — - 

a ffaeBaahBtiaaoaaiilr legUnd OcHpwattn \ 

Ha BMlmy Pwmdmy, w xlm ncwn i BMqaaHa nC Uw 

OtMpndfe BoolMiaa &mbaf FTw^tkoaf , 

deeoonto an aadIM qnnifalr if % £ni iM f 1 
AeoDonMnW and ymiif bf • l^tal <km 
Qurtailf itAteLkW Dl eDansUl ftmUoa an 
*• Bojnkaj OifnicniDiat GaoU^** 

TUBURTB a Jf^ra 

Uanaglnf Dtowte^* 

LIFE INSURANCE TBU 8 T PUMi 

PJpKE ontright pajmeat of Che loiunmoe 
"money to the widow or ohRdma In 
one tump eum I* m gleet inieulee. To- 
Apply A real eeec you would only fik 
younelf how your wife would Inveit auoh' 

A Aum now without Any help whalover 
Iront you. The- woman heA been ^ AtJ' 
the Wife And Mother * ia m.«i 3 uippod 

biveet «id Mfeguardfendk dei^nal'io her ^ ... 

f«^y’. protaKtbu ior mu, yw ®' jpatidar.COm 
TIiaelbK tilie aidrantiige et 

OUR tNVESnvIENT TRUST PLAN^ 

/brybrfArr jpofiisutarr U a— 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR 
AND 

TRUSTEE COl, LTD. 
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The Shahabad Cement Companv. Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India* In use on the Principal* 
Kailway^s in Southern India, Government and other important Vorks. 



BRAND 

PORTLAND CEMENT. 


UTEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 23 days Concrete strength at 4 days, Y 

Ifliilra# PntlifeitDy iiiid Mrtort K. E. H. flit NliAin's ODmlnJani i fha Doo«aiii 

BBST & C€.p LTIX, ktUDIN a SONS, lUSdID KHODADAD & CXU, 

l)ltADBA«p >434 Oamf* rOOV4* 

The Shahabad Cement Comoanv, Ltd. 

•* BOMBAY HOUSE" BOMBAY. 24. BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies' 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED OEJOE lET TWO MONTHS* 


^ - Editsd sol^f in tht lotsnsts oF Wemaa «f 
Cndls, br Mbs. K. 14 3.4 Harrington 

Hoad, Ob«t|iet, Mairu. 

Ea. a. T* 

BabMTijitiaa (iadadiag Pesiage), 

lakiii ... fl a a 
, „ ToMipi » * 0 0 

(HubMfilHiirt loa OoatrlbiitliDiui niveoUj &BeflAd% 


THE GUARDIAN - 


A CHRISTIAN WREXLYt 
Deallag with Social Economlei 
Polttfcal and Bellgtons Problems* 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY PRICE 2 ANNAS. > 

Annual ; Inland. Bf* 

lOt, F«t Jirtt* 

Sube^ptiani sw! nB other Oornmnnirttiom 
aboold be Rddrosed to— 

THK MANAGEK, 

The Guardian, 

Pasaa, Mount Bdad, 
MADEAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN BALM realpatidar.com 

FOE THE OUEE OF 

Cdd, Cough. Headflotus, Rheimiatism, Swellings and aB othar 
lunda of Achea and Pain^ 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT- 

&OMBAY a MADRABl 
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^ THE 1ND1AK( SCX3A1, REFORMED | Mw IT 

THE INDIEN SOemL REFORMER. 

reaipatK ar.com 

[Beaan Id 1890.1 

A M- PARTY SOR-SECTARIAR ERGLISH WEEELY 
Published Every Saturday, 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION^ 

STANDS FOR AUr-ROtTNO PROGRESS. 


Sobscrlptlon Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8., (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post Free)< . 

Slng^le copies of the cuppont month. If available. 

. can be had at 2 annas, eurpeut year 4 annaj and 
, copies more than a yeap old 6 annas each, exclusive 
cf postage. 

eontraet Rates for Rdvertlsemeats. 


'■ hmtibcrof 

InsertJbna* 

' / ^ 

Inch. 

5 

Inches. 

Collins 

ColumfL . 

j — 

Columa. 



Rs,^ a* 

Hs. 

E& a* 

fU 

a* 

Ka. a. 

Ka. a. 

IS 

15 Q 

as 0 

38 0 

56 

0 

»$ 0 

13S 0 

2B ■ 

.^5 0 

SS 0 

56 0 

S5 

0 

US 0 

26S 0 

sa 

38 0 

56 0 

- as 0 

136 

0 

WS 0 

EOO 0 


Ctffiual 'adverdsementB at As, 4 per line for the first inaertioo and Aai 3 per Lna ct 

succeeding' inseitionSk 

AdYertiseitieat diarges are strictly payable half-yearly or yearly la advance. 


For further particulars, please- apply to:’" 

THE.MANAGER, • 

. THt INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 

KAMAKSHI MOUSEr. BANDRA, 

BOMBAY 20. . 

* 

■ * - I . . . . . 

Tmm a Pabaib. Hanag^^^ Ocpmi«lal W Vtmaimj, an4 

iVMUvAth to Ito F|Dpk«iita tlii •isdMw BdsU Mnm r XimM, sk m Con^ FWril eit«i^ 3mMf 
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Registered B> 


lND|AN^SOCI«t«REFORMER, 

^ ^ realpatidar.com prouSHED EVERY 'SArURDAt, ' . ' . i 

. -#ffte«9^K4MAI&4A| s*HP>A. poiilAy Aitinff Ettitar ,-—S ^ATAJ^AJAN, 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7-^0 (Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0, 


■ Vol. XLIV. BOMB AY— SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1984. 


No: so 


^ Mitli if* M hffwh » tmtli. vnd u uDcomproinjiiDi; ■■ fuicrcc;! gm I'n fnrDnt— I wtll not cqatvocatc^l will ftot- 
C 2 CDM, 1 Will atft rttntt n tlfiiJc ioeh^And i mill it* hsora" WILLIAM LUOVJER GAHRifiOM in th« Llbirst^r^ 


CONTEMTS. 


Tji*OMilnraT't TllbBtia to Ihi 

Tb« Origin ol Untowlubillif. 

' i i4eptii3»OM in 

Sight. ' * 

■ nivd HoOrOa-Tpff*- 

tlb*» 

Th* ReoAulA 

l^PTalfn Doobm, ' 

KottAodai MdIJI 0«Dtoaft>T, 
Tli* iMgnA ol ^Atlotji And 

OoriskBjr, j. 


IXnoioLloA 9riUituns. 

Th« UDldootion ollailna 
Ohri^UncB. 

EArUDdM Mttlji-^DWT nod 


SAaaUo DbArmn And Unfouah-' 
AbiJ)t7t 

** OcmtoDiADt by fhi 
— Dsmoanoy,'* 

Tha ALia of OhrtiUftn MU^onit 
ThA Pronood UniTHMlty mi 
Baroftlb- 

Ifftrm d the WnalL 


NOTES 


The' late. Dr* A- L Nair: — The news of the 
sudden death of Dr* A* L* Nair on Monday 
evening plunged ' many households In gk>om* 
\ Ho was 72 years of age* He was seriously ill 
two years ago and his constitution was not 
rohuEt Beginning life without adventitious aids 
lie made a career for himself; , and his firm 
li^me famous as the pioneer in the manufac- 
ture of medical and surgical goods in India, 
Behind this successful mao of the world there 
grew up another man who overshadowed him 
during the last twelve orthirt^n years of Dr, 
Nairas life For several years Dr, Nair has been 
attracted by the gracious life and teachings of 
Bhagvan Buddha, During the latter part of his 
Ilfs he became more and more absorbed in the 
■ende^our to give shape and form to the 
iinhuence of the Master on hla own mind and 
'olwracter. Compassion Is the keynote of 
Buddhist ethics. The last decade of Dr, Naif's 
’life was filled with activities inspired by the de- 
sire to relieve suffering. He founded the model 
Hos^ntal in the name of his mother and made it 
teaching institution by taking over the National 
.Medical College* But the institution which was 
^closest to his heart was the Ananda Vihara which 
he raised in dose proximity to the Hospital and 
the College, Its opening ceremony saw Dr, 
Nair in his happiest mood. It was indeed a 
great achievement to found in the heart of Bom- 
bay the Vihar^ with ha atmosphem of Peace 
and Meditation* The . Vihara is the true 
embodiment . of the spirit of Dr. Nair, 
The last rites were p^formed under , the. 
guidance of a Buddhist mOnk who ia resident in 
■Sie Vihara, The large nUmbef of men 'and 
women of alt castes a nd creeds who assembled 
at the House aitd were present .at the bemetry 
to do homage to their Aleparted friend, was a 
.testimony to the catholicity of his friettdshtpw 


Death to such a soul is but the gateway to 
eternity. . 

The dewdrop slip# Into the shining sea. 

The Gaekwar’s Tribute to the Indian Press ^ 

The Indian Press Is the butt of much ofBcial 
and unoSicial calumny nowadays* Bureaucra- 
cies have always hated the Press* ' Between, 
them and the Press there is fixed a gulf as 
as that between Darkness and Lights Tbis'is^ 
aggravated by the character of the bureaucracy^ 
which governs India, We have to take* this as, 
inherent in the clccumstances, and the mbre ex-> 
perienced journalists do sa Even more than to^ 
bureaucracy, and for obvious reasons, the 
Indian Press is the black beast of certain (nume- ^ 
rically considerable) Princes who dread nothing so 
much as letting the light of day on their affairs.; 

The result is that the Indian journalist Is 
perforce a practitioner of Nietzsche’s famous 
precept, *^Live' dang^usly,** The laws are^ 
so framed that the only safeguard for 
purnalist is thft contemptuous indifference' of ^ 
our rulers to the Indian Press, whelher well^ 
conducted or ill-conducted* But the Princes* 
cannot afford to be indifferent; it if several " 
years since a very high adminis^ator bitterly 
remark^ lo this writer that he did not rmud the . 
cdticisnis of the papers written m finglish-^he hasj 
become used to them — but the yernacular papers ' 
are read by Ms wife and daughters and **damn i 
he sald| '^ooedoes not like to be Iietd up to 
ridicule and contempt in his own family,’’ How-' 
ever Indian women nowadays read English new^ 
papers as well as their male relatives. The 
disdnetion between the vernacular and English ^ 
papers* therefore* ncr longer exists Thls^ia the, 
secret of the enormous Increase in the power of < 
the Press in recent years as abo of the desperate^, 
efforts made to get the Legislature and the/ 
Executive to suppress free,f criticism. There 
are people who cannot speak of the Press 
without prefixing the word **guttei^ and of 
journalism without the adjeedve "viriesponsible,’' dr.com 
It is their mentality that reatly merits these 
epithets. The Maharaja Gaik war’s warm 
recognition of^the services rendered by the^ 

Indian Press to .the cause of reform, especially 
mLthis time, is highly appreciated and it may be 
commended to the powers that be* In Simla and 
New Delhi, ' The Maharaja'a address at the 
Kaisandas Mulji centenary meeting, is printed 
in this issu^ 
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Vciikatiama : 

Sastry in jiis teamed article on “SanaUoa' 
Dbarma aiHl UntoucbabilTty,^ ^icb we i^nt 
tndayV sliQws that the cust^ haa no basis in i 
the fundamentails of Hiodiusn^f In ^factf 'tbe 
Sanatana Dbarma consists only of certain 
fDeatd and moral states deduced from the 
metaphysica] assumfAxxis of Htndulsm» Otstoms 1 
are the outoome of social necessities and i 
these can be changed though so lopg 'as { 
they lemab unchanged th^ enjoy the 
sanction of religion as of the legislature. | 
Hiialuism can be credited with responsibility for j 
the Gtistom only cn the principle that the sove- i 
reign commands what h^ pennitSy As for purity, | 
cleanliness and so on^ they were not important 
oonsldeiations with Hindu UgistsL 'Cleanliness, is | 
pext to godliness,” is obviously a precept for a * 
eode^ in which bating was an act of impiety, j 
The Indian plunges Into running water whenever 
he gets the chance and, personallyp he needs no j 
maxim to keep himself clean. Consequently, | 
undeanlmess by itself could not have originate I 
a custom or sentiment 8o deep-rooted as un- t 
touclu^ilLty* "If we examine some of the I 
circumstances in which untouchahillty attaches 
to caste Hindus themselves, we find that it is 
intended more as a measure of protection than of , 
punishment An Instance within our knowledge < 
is of inCerest in this connection. There is near \ 
by a colony of Mahars~who are a very clean | 
people — ’^o have been desirous of acquiring j 
permanently the land on which they are permitted 
to make their dwellings. Some caste Hindu r 
friend have interested themselves in getting the j 
land for them. One of them mentioned casually , 
that be himself would like to have a cottage on j 
the site. The idea, it was* made plain, was not \ 
acceptable to the Maliars. They do iiot want 
anyone except Mahars and &ey too of their 
group to live in their midsL 

litilllppiae ladepeadeace U Sight;— A Reui^'s 
message says that a Bill granting independraice 
to the PhlMipplne Island^ without the clauses 
relating to notary and naval bases which 
figured in & previous drafti has passed the 
Assembly. Future relations between the United 
States and the Islands are to be settled by 
oegotiatioa in the next two years. The. Bill is 
now before^ the Senate where it is assured of a 
eafe passage Thcr United Spates, when this 
measure bcOTmes law, will hays put itself nght 
with the moral order of the world; and this will 
go far to give her a positioii of leadership 
in the inteimtjonal idibrements of our time. 
A few days a^ Sir Frederick Whytes who 
was for some time President 'Of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, went out of 1;^ way to 
tell Americans that th^ should not grant 
independence to the FhIJippUies as the Biitiah 
Goverhment would not hire it.. It is a most 
enviable qualjiy rtf tbe English character that 
k believes that all the wotH all the time 
considervg what would please tbe Brittsh 
in order that it may do it As it .happens. 


however, the Ajnoedcan cousvils art ill one of their 
kast amiable moods tawaids thelt^ Idndred on the- 
other aide of the Atlantic whom Senator Boraht 
in an impassioned dlatnbe tybktd by a mild' 
remark of Mr. BaldwinX recently accused of 
'nnk ingratitude in forgettiftg that Wt for their 
gallant American ho^'the Eng^sh' Channer 
woidd be now a German laket If Sir Frederick's 
advice had ani^ eSect on the American mind it 
would seem it . was the vof/ opposite of what 
he would have wi^ed. 

Earthquake and Koa<Co»operttioii;— As the 
result of KiS peraonal inspection of the devastation, 
caused by the earthquake In Bihar, Gandhijt at a. 
meeting of leaders < and workers held at Patna 
moved a resolution tendering to the Government' 
their respectful co-operation in the prosecution oT 
theoommon object, namely, rdteving tht utt* 
painlleled distress that w overtaken BlharJ 
Althoi^ he was a full-fledged non co-operacor, 
ho said, as soon as he beam about the eafth-^- 
quake disaster^ he thought that the eltuitbre 
could be successfully tackled onlybyoo-dperatloi^ 

^tween Government and the people. To an 
objection that such pltremeal ccMiperatbn would 
be misundefstoDd and if they have to co-operate 
they should boldly declare for cooperation 
all matters, Mafaviyajl pointed out that their 
''war with Goveromentf' was not for all time and 
did not preclude meeting on a common platform. 

He clinched hl3 argument hf declaring that not 
to co-operate on such occasions would be a sin. 

He added that so far as the political fight with 
Government was concerned he was for peace on. 
honourable terms. There are now at least two. 
mattere In which co-operation with Gm^ernment 
is permitted to non-co operator. They are antw 
untouchahillty work and Bihar relief. These 
will no doubt gradual]/ multiply. As a maitec 
of fact, non- cooperation is not now a Uve issue*^ 

The ''Witness" Recants quoted In the 
leadlEig article on Christian Colleges In the fast 
issue of the Reform^r^ the bold declaratbn of 
the Indian, WUnesi that Christian Colleges do 
not exist for the purpose of tuoilng any one 
from his ancestral faith, which Is oppom to 
the whole spirit and teaching of Jesua, ‘ W« are ' 
not suiprised to see that this Intrepid statement 
has evoked a vehement protest from a mission* 
aiy correspondent hut we are surprised that, 
instead of standing by its dwlaratlon, the ^imiw 
tries to wrWie out of it in a disingenuous^ 
manner. We reprint its para^aph as an excel- 
lent iltustratbn of- the way in which good men 
honestly trying to understand ,and mterpret 
Christy are obl^ed to ^ rmott to fvevaricattoo: 
owing to tbe c^iditlons in which mis^ns hava ar.com 
to be carried on In this oountiy. 

F«el|a Doctori "^At a meetli^ of Bombay- 
medical men resolutions were pa^ed drinandlr^ 
legi^atlon to control the admissbit of foreign 
doctors on tbe principle of reciprocily. and 
exempting' from the scope of ^this re^utlon 
those who came as refugees from . rel^ious or 
political pefsecutkm In pursuance^ the immenirt- 
rkl f ndlao tred|tlprw‘ 
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BOMBAY^ MARCH 24, 1934. 


KURSANDAS MULJl CENTENARY, 
For some days past public meetings have 
been held in several places to celebrate the cen- 
Unary of fhe birth of Kursandas Muiji, one of 
the pioneers of social reform. The great meet- 
ing held in Bombay on Monday vras a htCtng 
climax to the celebrations His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda was to have 
presided over the meeting but he could not 
attend owing to temporary indisposition. His 
place was taken by Her Highness the Maharani — 
Itself an unprecedented reform — who presided 
a few days ago ewer the Women’s Conference 
which is the outcome of the labours 

of Kursandas Mulji and other leaders 
of the social reform movement They 

instinctively realised that the hrst step in social 
refor nr should be the emancipation of the women 
of India from the deadening effect of supersti- 
tions and the enlistment of their support to the 
reforms needed to energise and Invigorate social 
life, Kursandas Muljt start^ his career as 
social reformer with few advantages. But he 
had 'a dauntless spirit and a press,’ In his 
weekly paper the Saijfa PraMask, or the 
Light of Truth, he denounced the customs 
which kept women ignorant, superstitious and 
Abjectly submissive Co customs of a depressing 
and, in some cases/ of a derogatory character. 
He bebnged to the Vallabh^charya sect of 
Vaishnavas, Vallabha himself was a great 
proiestant. In contrast to the other great sects 
of Hinduism, which regard the world as a snare 
and a delusion and a hindrance to the spiritual 
life, Vallabha taught that a happy life in this 
world was not necessarily an obstacle to salva- 
tion. The Brahmanical sects naturally repiv 
diatfld his doctrine but they could not deny 
him a place in the Hindu system because 
he, unlike Jains and Buddhists, accepted the 
authority of the Vedas, and, indeed, derived 
hia conclusions from the same canonical 
scriptures as they did theirs. The Vaishyas, 
the coniinercial caste, especially in Gujarat, 
accepted him as their Epiritual hea^ Vallabha 
was an Andhra Brahmin and so me 
his successors in the several foundations 
of his sect. Even today their succe^ors 
seek their brides from their original Telugu 
Brahmin group and do not intermarry 
wiih the castes which constitute their t olio wing. 
The Nambudria of iVlalabar offer the nearest 
analogy to the Vaishnava Maharaja^ as the 
successors of Vallabhacharya are popularly 
known, 

I'his sect was, as suggested above, unpopular 
with the other Hindu sects and, as has happened 
in similar cams, was from the first the butt of 
their ridicule and calumny. Owing, no doubt, 
to isolation fiom the main currents of rdlglous 
thought in tlie country, abuses, some of 
them of a gross character, crept into the. system 


and these in the course of bb campaign against 
unhealthy social custonts, Kursandas' vigorously 
attacked in his weekly paper. The conseemer^ 
was that he became involved in a libel suit 
^the last thing any reformer courts. After a 
prolonged hearing a Bench of the Bombay High 
Court found the reformer technically guilty but 
also found that his allegations against the 
complainant, one of the heads of the aect^ 
ware substantially proved, and awarded the latter 
one anna as dam^es. Many of the leading 
men of the caste at whose instance and instigap 
tion, Kursandas had launched his attacks, 
bacl^d out at the critical moment, owing to 
pressure mainly from their families. ' But a few. 
stood by him and he himself never faltered. To 
the^popular mind, Kursandas is iha hero of the 
Maharaj Libel Case. To no doubt, 

this was duly an episode, and ati undesired 
episode, in his life which involved him in much 
anxiety and expense, proved a great strain on his 
slender resources and none too robust const iCutibi^ 
and cut his life short at the early age 6f thirty 
eight yeara The abuses which he exposed have/ 
become things of the past and V aishnavaism has 
become purified by the exposures which brought 
Kursandas into trouble^ At the same time, it 
must be remembered that even before Kursandas 
started bis campaign there W'as a growing 
feeling against them and that his writings were 
largely the expression of that resentment. 

We do well to honour courage of conviction , 
such as Kursandas exhibited, as others have 
done before and after him, in the face of 
bitter persecution. We should not, however, 
let the progress of reform depend on the j 
appearance of heroic characters. **Make no 
more heroes. God, but elevate the race at once”^ 
is the fet vent prayer of Robert Browning in one 
of his p^ems. Diseases of the social organism 
are most effectively treated the method which 
psychiatrists use for the cure of menial diseases. 

By diving into the subconscious depths of the 
patients mind they discover the particular 
‘‘complex'' which is at the root of his hallucinar 
tion, and they convince him that but for It all 
is well with him. ‘‘Thou shall know the 
truth and the truth will mike you free/* 
as the Maharaja Gaekwar aptly quoted in 
his presidential address. A great Teacher said 
that two thousand years ago, although a 
technique for it was found only within the last 
twenty years- The true method of social re- 
form will be found to be to dive into the social 
consciousness, to bring up the complexes 
of social mentality and expose It before the 
tribunal of the social oonscience. This b the jar. CO m 
negative aide of the reformer's task. The 
positive side is more important. It ia to place 
before the social imagination great and inspiring 
ideals of what life can and should b*, “ We 

Qf:eds must love the highest when we sec it" 

There is something within us all which compels 
us to bow before whatever is good and true and 
beauthuXp We may not all be able to adopt the 
ideal at sight and practise it in our lives. But it . 
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Is fia small gain to have. the ideal implanted 
in our minds. Ideals have life. They grow 
silently^ slowly, within tis waking and sleeping 
and gradually traxisform our character. If 
not in us, in our children or children 3 chUdren 
th^ will blossom out as an impellii^ motive. 
It is not a spectacular method but it is the only 
method by which a people can be weaned from a 
unhappy part of the past without sacrlbcifl^ the 
much larger part that is healthy and viUl in iU 
If history teaches one lesson more than another 
kis that revolutionary methods create worse 
problems than those which they oet out to solve, 
if proof of this is needed^ we have only to look 
around. 

THE LEAGuFoF nations 
AND GERMANY. 

Since the advent of the Hitler regine exactly 
a year ago, consistent propaganda has been 
conducted in countries in Europe and in the 
United States against Germany. Mock trials 
of the Reichstag lire incident resulting in 
violent ccndemaation of the Na^i lexers 
have been held almost in all countries which 
felt that such actioii would not bring down 
retaliatioa f rom the German Ge ver nment 
and protests from Germany have generally been 
disregarded. It is natural that a prominent part 
in such trials is played by men who had 
actually suffered under the new dispensation, A 
reaction has, however, recently set in and people 
are beginning to realise that, if Germany 
b not to be driven to exasperation, a mom 
charitable attitude towaids her respected leaders is 
desirable. Recent evidence of thb was available 
when the local League of Nations Union deba- 
te the importance to the cause of peace of the 
Hitler movement The debate was generally 
speaking conducted with restraint yet the^ next 
day the Tim^s of India which reflects British re* 
actions in international aflalrs, felt called upon to 
utter a warning against League of Nations 
organisations permitting such debates, particu- 
larly at a time when every effort was being 
made to bring Germany back to the League in 
Europe;, At present it is fortunate that, owing 
to the fact that most European nations have still 
to recover from the effects of the last world 
their leaders are contenting themselves with 
recriminations. But this state of affairs cannot bo 
pemutted to continue long and the general trend 
is now to understand the more lasting principles 
UTiderlyiiig the Nazi movement, # 

It is slgniBcaiit that, despite reports^ <d dispjiF 
raging speeches on India and the Indian people, 
responsible c^lnion I a this country hu 
earoesdy endeavoured to see the f und^ental 
ideals of the' Hitler movement Thb has been 
greatly by the communiques issued by 

Oeimaii officials and^by the speeches of Gennaru 
in India and Gennatw-feturned Indians, The 
persecution of Jews is a feature of Central 
European politico The poiodk outbursts 
directed against the Jews Is i^lficant of the fact 
that the minority problem has yet to be settled 


[ Mar. 14 


even though Europe has had a freer hand in 
doing so than India. The League has not perfeo- 
ted itstechnii^ueof solving this problem. An effort 
to secure its intervention in the interests of Geiw 
man Jews last year failed, tike the Hindu Maha^ 
sabha appe^ for its assistance in India, Tlie 
present anti'Sennitio fury is not confined to Gei^ 
many alone and it is unfoitunate that the 
Nazi activities in this direction have dbscur^ 
the more important achievements of the fegime. 
If it is agreed, and no one now denies it, that an 
essential to world peace is the securing of an 
equal status with leading European nat^ns for 
C^many, the fact that Nazi leaders look down 
on Hindus or Jews ought not to affect the value 
of their work in securing such status. Ttie 
argument advanced at the Union debate, that 
Indian teadein empathised with the German 
upheaval because they depended on the Aryan 
ideal ^ for advancing the Indian cause is, to aay 
the leash far-fetched, India U under no 
delusions as to the utlfity of gaining help 
from abroad. 

DOMICILEO BRITISHERS 
(Bv ARTHua Youko,) 

T fail to fee what benefit will oome to the Anglo* 
Indian oommunitr by thii new change of nam& 
There bat already been one experimeitl from 
Eurasian to Angto-fndian without making any dtffbr- 
ence except the iop it offered to iome memheni 
overburdened with inferiorlcf fwoipJeic It looks 
very muoh ai If this new effort ii another gift to Ihe 
same people, The idea of being able to uie the 
freeh label to differentiate Anglo-Xndianf from Indtaii 
ChnscUoi is absurd when a single family cart 
poesesB one child as far as a Saxon and another as 
dark as an Inhabitaat o| the Southern ooatti as 
things Mt there names caia never be anything more 
than abs traot quantities and as such they can have 
no real value, 

A few years ago a number of letters appeared In 
THr 5/o/ar«oa complaining again «t Roman Catholic 
Missionarlei sending their eiuoatei Indian girls to 
Cabutta with EngUsh names and European clothes, 
to compete against the Angb 'Indian at ofUce asslit- 
anis and typists, The reply of one of these prieiti 
was illuminating. “If my ^irts apply for a pojt wkh 
an Indian name and In Indun clothe i they are offered 
Rupees fiflteen ; if they use an English name and 
dreaa in keeping with it, many can command Rs. 100 
and more. That they do the latter is only a proof of 
their common sen se.*^- What wai wanted for ihere 
pojts was not a question of racs but a ceruin form 
of culture to meet a certain need. The missionary 
education of these girls supplied this and the rest 
was merely a matter of rsonotnb adoptloiL 

As far as the * Domiciled Bricisher^' and Eurepeafi 
fa concerned India is Socially divided into two distinct 
campa The club prop^ and the outiidere. Anyone 
who has travelled as 1 have done, canctot help 
uoticiiig how fait these social divieloni are becoming 
a matter of culture. To-day Indians tn the Imperial 
Serri^ are to eeea in almost every Gynakbaniu* 

Politically, so long as this wretebro communal 
warefare lasts, there is only one place tof both the 
Eiuopcao and the Angto-lodiaa, It i* with the 
Indiao Christian community. Here we' have a real 
link with India and coniidcring the fact that it b to 
Hi that there people owe diek eeparatenesi It U oar 
moral, and may 1 add our Cliriftiaa, duty to stand 
bythem. 
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THE UNIFICATION OF INDIAN CHRISTIANS 
(By K. N. DtriT,) 

I Ay & Christian^ can dare ta say that at the 
present time the Indian Christian community in India, 
of all communities, has the least amount of personality 
In it. And this in spite of the fact that the figure 
for literacy among Indians is over 2Q per cent, this 
being excelled by the Parsia and Buddhiats only; also 
in spite of the fact that Christian women show a 
fgure for literacy whicli is far greater than that 
shown by the women of any major community in this 
country. Yet we are beginning to hear ominous 
whispers telling us that our future is dark. In the 
course of tbia plea 1 will point Out the reason why 
our future is going to be dark, even if we go on 
improving our educational standards, unless we 
radically change our outlook* I shall give at the 
outset a brief account of the admirable work done by 
foreign Christian Missions in this country^ 

In the 6 rat placci the high standard of education 
among Indian Christians is mainly to the credit of the 
Missionaries. The hour that the first missionary set 
foot in India from that hour he thought of edaoating 
the people among whom he laboured. He and his 
followers were responsible for incipient infusion of 
Western ideas Into India n soil. The British autho- 
rities of that time did not view with any alarm this 
process which was started by the missionaries. Since 
then, and especially In recent years, numerous schoob 
have been started by them among the village com- 
munities of India. Large numbers of the depressed 
classes have found a status under their patronage, 
and for these depressed classes, the missions are 
running hospitals and diSpeii$aTics, The missions 
are also re sponsible tor a large share in the higher 
education of Indian students. For all this, and much 
more, the missions are responsible. 

From figures and facta we conclude, then, that 
as far as welfare -work is concerned, the Christian 
community is second to none in the whole of India. 
Has PfovitJcnce decided not to show us the fruit of 
such admirable piety ? In education and ideas we 
are comparatively well advanced but when it comes 
to a distribution of the honours and. the living of the 
state, we finri that the other communities swamp 
us outj, and ominous whispcriiigs tell us that this will 
be more so as India becomes more politically 
advanced, Ahhoiigh. we are not one of the two 
major cornmunities, we come next in numbers. On 
the whole list our numerical position is not 
bad, but even so there arc many communities 
smaller than ours which are yearly gaining 
material advantage over us. To say that the 
Government of the country sho^vs favouritism 
to these is to suggest an ugly immorality which 
does not in reality exiar. There is no such thing 
■as favouritism in the present case* It is a pheno- 
menon oi the people's force; to go against it would 
betOTuintlie administrative machine. It is never 
wrong to act as far as possible according to the 
united demand of a community, because ft Is the 
chief way in which the administration can he cond- 
nued with the greatest amount Of smoothness* 
There is no country in the world where continued 
administration by the Government is not carried on 
in this way* It is the only way and it should not be 
called favouritism, but it should be called communal 
ooncentration, in the absence cf a better term* The 
fact that a large mimbsr of posts arc going to 
Mohamnvedans in the Punjab, for example, is a 
phenomenon of communal concentration which b 
made necessary by the united voice of the Moham- 
itiedin community in the Punjab, and supported by 
Mohammedan opinion all over India. A recent uiaklent, 
4bough trifting* ts Intereating, A hospital nurse threw 


down the Koran cf a patient. The fact that tl]& 
Govern merit bad to give an immediate explanation, 
cannot be called favouritism toward the Moham- 
medans; the Government explanation, was demanded, 
by the united voice of the commonity* It was 
necessary for the purposes of peaceful administratiorv 
Half a century of missionary welfare work has 
been unable to produce a united voice in tbe ChrUttan 
community cf Isdla* The fault b ourS, not ther 
missionaries. 

This is what I mean when I say that our ceminu'' 
nity has no personality. In the future constitution of 
India if we would have our status stable and our means 
of subsistence Becure, we must unite our scattered 
forces. At the present moment our sense of res poo si- 
biiity is something appalling. Even in a single city, its 
ChrUtianahave no tendency towards concerted action*. 
It may be that this deficiency arises from a mi soon- 
ception pf certain principles in the Christian Faith 
and from an undue sense of dignity which new con- 
verts, especially from the depressed classes, imbibe 
when they become Christians* As long as these 
misccnceptJODS remain* no amount of educational 
advancement will make us into that mast vital body, 
a body politic* It b possible for a people to go on 
receiving edticaliou* as Indiana have done for a. 
century and a half, but the mental spark that makes 
of them a political wholes comes independently of this*, 
and is later strengthened by proper instruction* 
Now the most important thing is to bring about a 
mental change among the Christians of India so that 
they may realise this urgent need which is made 
necessary when we coma to think of our glcomy 
prospects. That we show a twenty percent figure in 
literacy has very little to contribute toward ibis' 
mental change. We may be sure that the 
uneducated Mohammedan hi$ a far grater 
sense of the wholeness of his cammuniCy than the 
educated Christian, It is because of this sense, and 
for no second reason that when a Koran is throwrv 
down* the Government provides an immediate expla- 
nation. 

The size of the Christian population in the separate' 
Provinces is small* and this is particularly true of the 
North. Therefore unification must take place on an 
all-India basis. If at this stage of the country's- 
development we lose ground* wo shall not bo able to 
retrieve our position at any time within view, C^Ty 
those communities can rally which have got suHtcierit 
force within them, traditionally or otherwise, and we 
frankly cannot flatter ourselves in this respect. To 
do so would be self-deception of the most destructive 
nature. 

There is no alternative. Unite we must* There 
has been a tendency of late years to merge ourselvcSr 
in the major communiiiea. There is only one word to 
describe this tendency* and that is recklessness. The 
persons who advocate this type of recklessness- 
are living in the ideal hope that in a short time 
the Christians of India will be able to emerge inti> 
an Utopia by the force of their great powers. 
The tendency 1 write of is no fancy. Even the 
writers of the Lindsay Report have said that ** tte 
Indian Clfriatian community* if it maintains this- 
attitude and continues to insist on losing its own life 
as a poliiicsal entityt is bound to find it in wayfr‘ 

that mean infinitely more to the upbuilding of the 
true life of the land." This is beautifully put but 
the idealism it expresses deceives our community 
with pleasing flattery* To merge ourselves into the 
maior oommunitiesi* which, as fir as praolicaJ thinking 
suggests* will contiuue to get increasingly hostile 
towards our community, would be to conazuic 
ourselves to a process of self-annibilatjoo* ^ Are 
we lo ashamed of cmrselv^ as to willingty 
submerge our personalityf I think noL 
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The nuJdng of our po^IUbfel 

pcrsoiulil^ — thci^ the aupicme need of 
|x« 3 enu And it cam onlf ootne of Vi orgamsd onitj 
on aa AlklitdU basia^ as stated bcfocc. An inettasod 
effort lowards greacer «iucadonal facilities, nr 
towards a coiHxntimtlon of educational inadtutims, 
baa little to contTibute towards our potitioal 
personality, as bas b^n noticed during fifty year* of 
educational wor^ sci increased effort to^wda more 
religious instmetion— ^ here I am going to shock 
many Christians— has nothiiig to oontribote towards 
this personality. It is to DO noticed immediately, 
that the lindsay CdmmitsiOD has suggested far too 
tittle with regard to this new personality. True that 
this question was beyond its terms of reference, but 
then it cannot be doubted thst the Report lends too 
much weight to those schemes and alteration b which 
-have Hide to do with the coming doom of the 
Christian community in India. We need schemes 
of an entirely di^erent kind to deal with this. 

Let me tiow state the problem before us with all 
concmtenesi. We need to evolve a studied Kbeme 
which will produce in the neat few yeiera ia the 
minds of the educated and uneducated Chmliant of 
this country, a sense of political aolidarlty. We do 
hot ignore here, the act] vicles of the alkludia Indian 
Christian Conference which meets once a year. ^ It 
goes in for a very weighty agerida, even politics, 
'but as far as our problem is corKiiemed, it might well 
do moreb The Uisk into which we must plunge 
ourselves if we wish our community to continue 
with dignity, is a tssk which is full of difficulties 
which we sbaU overcome if God wants us to HciiHsh 
on the soil of our land. It b needful to enumerate some 
of the obstacles in our way. The major portion of 
India's OrlstUn population is in the south, hut 
la this region it mostly abides in the Indian 
States. For this reason a large majority of the 
;southern ChristianB do not come into contact with 
the problems which affect British India, A second 
di^uhy in our way is the fact that by far the 
'greater slice of the ChTistian populiitioD in India is in 
ahe villa^sL The third, and perhaps the most 
^rious, ^Stacie la the absence of an all- India orga^ 
-nisation whose foremost aim is the polidcat regenera^ 
tion of our community. It is fer lack of such an 
organUation that it was~ posrible for the Sikh com- 
tnunity to persuade large numbers of village 
Christians to indicate themselves in the census ss 
:^h for the purposes of election votes, This" 
baneful truth has been pointed out in the Lindsay 
Hepart, 

Let us grapple with our task straight away; 

la framing this organisation our work will be con^ 
siderably fa^itated if we can find Soibe way of 
'Utilising certain Christian institutions which already 
■exist in India. Fiom our point of vkw tbese 
insritutiona can be Haled Into three important 
^groups namely Churcbea, Colleges and &hoojs, 
4and the Y. M. C A's. Of these three groups the 
. Colleges aeem to me, to be pre-eminently fitted 
to undertake tois pioneer enterprise. The first 
^ncntial will be to bring the Christian Collcgea 
in India under the jurisdictions of one supreme 
Board of Control, The implications of this are 
,(naay( u the fiast place it meaas that finances 
be poded, and these finances will be dealt with 
iby the Board of Conto>l| it means that all transfer 
■or teachers from one college to anothi^ win al<ia be 
-under the Board, so also will the appointment of 
-^ew teacbers; ia a way the Christiaa Colleges 
wUl be affiliated to the Board of Control very 
mndi as the^ piesoit colleges are aifitiated to 
the Uotversity, but with &s difierenoe^ that 
'«he Board will have much more control 


over the Christian oollegei than the Xjftlver> 
aity at preseat has in all college albirei this 
may mean that we will cut ourMvet off Itom 
the University to a extent If not entlielv, 

and follow our own oumouta and our own method* 
of educatioQ^ we may give tHw own degrees, and 
it will be a matter of time and the quality cf 
instructioa imparted by the Board Colleges, fix 
various institutions to recognise our degreca 

it may be mentioned tiere, that the desire for 
amalganULtinn has already be^ shown In the union 
of the South India United Church with the Cburch 
In the Provinces of India, Burma and Ceyk^, and 
Westeyan Methodist Chufch, It It the call of our 
blood at this tinv^ that all Christiana— -Proteatants, 

Roman Catholics or Syrrians — should unite foe 
political life. 

The cstabKihment of one Board of Control WiU also 
mean that the entire management should come Into 
Indian hands. And especially at the pfesent time this 
appears particularly desirable for several xeasona 
For cme^ American coudidons will not long allow of 
colleges being mamtatned in India at Amerioan 
expense; and then another reason is, and perhau the 
most important reason, that under the new Indian 
conditions, the Central Government will be diminish >■ 
ingly Inclined to dole out grants to oollegcl controlled 
by ^elgn Boards, 

It m not needful for me to discuss this amalgama- 
tion further because it has beco treated already In 
the Lindsay Report on Christian Education. The 
Report has investigated educational rcadjuatments 
but what we emphasise is that the collets should 
add to thek teaching activities the politioaT regenera- 
tion of the Christian community. Let us see how 
they can do this. A few lines of action suggest 
themselves immediatelyi they could airange 
foe parties of students and teachers to go 
into the villages and lecture the Christian populL 
tion 8 there about politkol and aooial matters In 
easy and appealing language The most Important 
thing for these parties to keep in mind would be the 
Cfeation of a strong sense of oommunal responsibility. 

This idea will sound to many people detrimental to 
the true and Ideal Interests of India, but let it be 
remembered that we must take conditions as th^ 
are If we Christians want to run a winning race m 
competition with the other communities ^ India, 

Another activity suggests itself i The Colleges 
should give their Christisn students definite initruc- 
don on the political problems of India as tb^ effect 
our community In particular. In this way Che new 
personality will beizeated among the educated daues, 
and no place Is better suited for this process ttm the 
colleges. That Is why I believe cheCnristlanCollegti 
to be the best media thicugh which our regeneratjoit 
can be brought abouL 

A few suggestions about tbe activities of the 
Board of Contrpl, In this respect would not be out of 
place. In the first place, t^ Board would have to- 
establish Frovlnda] Headquarters which would be In 
ready contact with the Christian Colleges In the 
several Provinces, and would seod in their reports 
periodkally to the Central Board; the Central Board 
may conveniently divide itself Into three deportroenta, ai-COm 
^ucatlcma], Political (the word has a fear attached 
CO It) and Religious The Undsiy Cdmmissbo 
recognised only one motive in regard to the 
Christian CoHeges where we endorae a three-fold 
ide^ tbe Comm&ion regarded the exutenoe of the 
colleges justified only In so for as contributed 
to the fimherance of the Christian Church, This 
policy though p40U% Is not pnctkal, nay it denies our 
community a politico entity. On foal ground) sfoocv 
this idea should be diimtssed as deficient 0/the 
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^ C^trml DepartmenU of trhich I have wrltteOi 
^ ^ attentioa of the readef Is chiefly solicited for the 

>{k)UtIcal de^cbnent. This department will hai/e to 
^rtvene all- India meetln^Fj, say twice a year or more; 
It will have to keep m tovieh with the Frovlncial 
headquarters which wilt send In details of conditions 
in the Provinces; besides this the Central department 
will maintain a pollticnl organ auch as a weekly 
■paper, and will Issue pamphlets for village Christians 
during election time. In short this department must 
carry on all the business of a thorough-going political 
body. Language of this sort should not frighten 
anybody. 

The things here suggested are practicable. If 
our resources are pooled It means increaaed eflici^ 
ency at less coat. It means, above all, more power* 
It will be possible to maintain a press which wdl pay. 
The greatest difficulty about ChrJatian Educational 
Pinancea at present, is the existence of a large 
number of separate colleges, all tiying to run on 
their own* The big alteration which is needed is 
something which rests on well^ried principles of 
economica. 

A very essential feature of the Board^s Ad minis- 
tratjon will be to appoint agents in every village 
who willjprovide records of the Christian population 
there. Thus it will not be possible for the Chrisiians 
to be seduced away during election, 

^ 1 have tried to show that the most urgent need 
dictated by the times in which we live is to create 
what 1 ^ have called, a political .personally, . In 
the Christians of India, There may be a feeling 
Chat within the Christian Broth erhoodf every member 
is equal to every other member in social Status, This 
feeling, I belicvej is at the root of the present con- 
dition of disintegration which Is to be found among 
the Christians of every city. We refuse to recognise 
the important members of our brotherhood; each 
member Is too much on his own dignity and is not 
willing to back the worthier ones, because they 
fail lo aee their own good in this process. 
For the sake of our political health, we must fight, 
not against anythin | material so much, as against a 
state of mind* Religious unity we may have, but 
political unity is entirety tacking* If we am to count 
for anything in the future of our land, our FoUticat 
Personality must be one, and it must bo brought to 
life. Otherwise we perish, 

KARSANDAS MULJWPIONEER AND 
PROPHET.* 

(By R H. Thb Maharaja Gabk-War op Baroda*) 

How often In history has the struggle between 
prophet and priest been repeated I was neither a 
priest nor a teadef,** fata the Hebrew Amos three 
thousand yetrs age^as be called his nation from 
■rcrtglofity to true religion* hate your abomifiations 
and your temple rituals I let justioe flow down In an 
unfailing atream;*' so he announced the oracle of 
God to a corrupt priesthood. So Jesus ert^ out 
against iniquity and pricatcraft and all hypocrisy ■ 
and just so did the brave man we are met to beuwur, 
oaU upon religion to eleanse itself of shameful 
Immorality, 

Ktrsandas dared to shed the white light of truth 
upon their dark deeds, and to be out-castod by his 
own sect and family. Happy rnan I “Blessed arc 
ye, when men shall say alt manner of eVil against 
you falsely, for the sake of truth," So we may apply 
the beatitude of Jesus to him. We all know the 
Story of how the young crusader won a great moral 
victory; and we also know that hke all luch Victories 

* Ptwldtailfel el the Euitadii UaJjL CSalmarj, oft** 

bnM Ln Bamb»| an Muab tS, Ull* 


It ^s to be pressed home^ if the old abuses are not to 
raise their evU beads again. Trishna Is indeed 
hydra-headed; and we must all cariy on Che work 
of this spiritual warrior against entrenched evil, 
which is often the corruption of the good* 

Greed, lust and selfishness are rampant In many 
forms, and supemtition dies hard ; It has scriptural 
authoricy to keep it alive* What was nobly said on 
symbols, men have interpreted licerally — what was 
meant literally, they have taken as ”iere aymbolism- 
And cur national life has suffered, till a leading 
politb]aii-<— himself a Hrabmin^said recently that if 
our marrlage*faws are to be reformed and our family^ 
life made healthy, we must make war on priests and 
Shastras. War is sometimes useful ; but peaceful 
reform is far better. Evolution rather than revolution 
is our Indian way. 

Let U9 help priests, Institutions and writings to be 
true to their better selves. Bad practices must be 
fought I but this is best done by encouraging good 
ones; I have found in a long Hfe-time'that reform ia 
best carried ou^ If it is done by releasing the truth 
from its bondsp a-wakening the dormant spirit; finding, 
if we can, the true meaning behind the false letter, 
reading the symbol aright. The Krishna stories are 
picture-language for the people s we cannot replace 
them; but literalism make them a hindrance: it may 
make them an evil. 

It fs time we Insisted that these who have the care 
of souls are as carefully trained as those who 
care for the bodies of men. Who shall teach the 
teachers ? May-be it is again time for us laymen 
to assert the true human values; and to get a better 
theology and elhlo estabiahed in religious centres* 
and in training-schools of religion^ Ought not ali' 
schools to be such centres of religion P Secularism 
Is no solution of our problems. 

Is It time for a restatement ofHinduismp **Feed 
the thin man, not the fat bull. Wed the woman 
to the man who is physically and mentally suited 
to her. Insist that life is good not evil. Educate 
young people in sex-hygiene and morality. See 
that women and childteO'-rcMts of the great tree of 
life— are given a better chance of mental and moral 
sanity* Insist that each Is an end in himself or 
herself^ not a means." All these are ideals as yet 
unrealised* They are indeed not yet even accepted 
as ideals. 

In the renaissance of our country, such men as 
Karsan^s are pioneers a^ well as prophets; wo 
must have reformation as well as renaissance* Let 
us honour them by carrying on their work, and 
following their example* The oattle for the widows' 
rights IS not yet won: nor that fer a saner 
mamsge-law: nor that for the education of girls* 

Another aspect of Karsandas Muljj'a brief life I 
must mention. He showed in his 
and elsewhere the enormous power of the press for 
such educational work. The force of mas9-sugg& tion, 
day after dayj on impressionable minds* men, women 
and children, who read little but the daily papers — 
what an Incalculable power U is for good or evil t 
If the journalist is a jackal with a nose for offal, 
he can poison a nation; if be is one who thinks on 
what ia noble and lovely and of good report, he 
bcctHnes indeed a messengw of Light* ^ Such was 
Karsandas and such are many joumallsts— thank 
God* But their task ia a hard one; and we of the 
publio alone can make them succeed, if we seek 
gomi aud avoid evil in what we read day by day. 
Let me speak bluntly. The fellow" press must bs 
boycottei Who would put poison daily on the 
breakfast^tabfe of his familyP And if the great 
battle of truth agalnsi falsehood, of peace against 
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war, of jastke agaiost ui|usti3c, of Iotb agalnt 
luat, oT saoitr against madness-^ tbia gioat 
ervaade to be ae muat have a presa 
devoted to It, Otherwiae man will dcatroy himaelf 
and our galnsv hardly wo^ wHl be loaC A sound 
press and a reformed migion^wfaat a Dobk alliaooe 
might they not make in the service of humanitj p 
As a servant of inei:^ a prophet of pure reti^oo, a 
champion of iartocence^ we honour Karsandaa, |ouma^ 
list and friend of Truth. At great personal he 

devoted his paper to noble but unpopular causes, 

I have a great admiration for Karsandas ai the 
pioneer in yet a third field He was a fearless and 
codsisttmt advocate of travel as a means of cftriohmg 
our national life. Let ui leam alike from East and 
West whatever we can. Insularity hreedi weaklings, 
It is characteristki of this fearless man that he saw 
the need to break through the strange tabu against 
crossing *^he black water* "All the earth ii the 
Lord’'S| be sa|d| *^and therefore all is as sacred as 
out own aoll.* On the early travels of Indians he 
shed the light of truth, and proved that like so many 
strange Inhibitions, this was of later growth, What ' 
harm these irrational tabus have done us^ and how 
obstinate they are^ largely because we have itarved 
ouc women of true education 1 We feed them on 
superstition and breed ignorance. But now ihtf 
are thinking for themselves, and are becoming 
fm to bo themselves, and they owe much to such 
pioneers as Karsandas, 

^ He dared to think for himself on many 
questions; and when men do this and follow truth 
wherever it may lead them, they make history and 
set free new and life^ving energies. As a great 
thinker has said, Shall l^ow the truth, amf the 
truth shall make you free,* It is as a pWeer of 
freedom that Kars andas will romam in the memory 
and affection of IrKlia, It is clear that we have mucD 
BttU to do. Foreign travel Is sttU in many quarter i 
tabu. May I, tbere&re, add aame practical renectioui 
suggested by my own experience as a ruler I* I have 
mat enacted a law against Giste-tyranny and 
Karsandas Mulji's 11^ proves how strong that can b^ 
In our age ex-communication is still common, and 
the pressure of caste Is atill tyrannical. Nor is the 
-loss to our nationaJ life small in the inveterate bold of 
heredity. Men zmiat do what tiMy can do best^ not 
simply what their fore-rathert have don& A 
f^hatriya is not necessarily a man of actloni mar a 
Sbudra necessarily fitted only for menial eervioei 
Let each rise to the fullest achievement of which ho 
Is by nature capable. In a word, much of our social 
Dharma is still far from demccratk, ^nd Karsandaf 
was a pioneer also in this great apiritual movement 
fbr the free and unfrttered growth of each individual 
within the society to which he belongs. The true 
test of a society is this; *^i3oes it frkscer or thwart 
ability 7 Elocs it rccognUe or ignore the claimi of 
personalltyf Does It set men and women free to 
achieve the beat that a In them 7* In helping to 
mould our social Ilfr on freer and more gracious 
pattern^ Karsandas was an able and devoied aposde 
freedom and truth. He k an immoital. Great 
men live on la the emulation which they inspire t 

^ ^ I 

^ ^ Ii 

(The mind is fickle, fickle too ia wealth t imper- 
manent are life and youtl^ and all that moves and 
chat is still : he lives and be aJon^ who wins 
immortal tame), 

' TowraiKla Dlctatoi»Bhlp ?— r«liovii^ ths Iriih 
SsQsl^i tajectiau of the bill bsudug tbs wasring of bkie 
ehirta, ^Sx, ds Yskrt iDtroduced ia the Dsil a bill to abslkh 
. the Seuate es a cojo^tosot Ihxtse of cha U^ulatote,^ 


SANATAN DHARMA AND DNTOUCH- 

ABILITY. 

(By T, R. V^mUTAKAMA Sastiul) 

TheVedIc Religion It the rell^oQ ol 4 oom- 
paratively bomogeneoua people and baa points of 
oontact with the religions ^ other well-known Arytn 
ups like the aivcient E^rsiane and Creeks. When 
Indian polity was developed so os to tnelude a 
vast indigenous population ^ the country within iti 
relidous and outtural fold; the Vedic religion itself 
unaWwetit 4 change and la thb ohang^ form it baa 
received the name of Hindulsnw ^at Is notssr 
name for our reli^on. The word it dcHved from the 
name which the Feralam give to India 4S the country 
of the Slndha rivet then Imown to them (H being the 
Persian cquivaleot for Sanskrit SO ^e mixed 
religion and culture have given as some peouUaj^lea 
which ere no part of the Vrdlc Rdlgion but which 
naturally sprang from the sltuadon In which we wer e 
^sced. Tiuse p^ouliaritka were of very slow growth. 

They did not come m a day. For examplo, the 
Idea of touch as pollution as It prevalle In South India 
with which we are most Intimately acquainted, Ko 
Brahmin will eat the food touched by 4 Sudr& Ao< 
cording to madern orthodoxy there are no Kshatrtyai 
or Vaisyas and the problem of aooepting or rejeotlng 
the rood touched by a Kahatrlya or Yaftya does not 
arise. The result thrfcf^ ii that an orthodox Brahmin 
will not, and cannotf cat food touched by a non-BrahmJnk 
Apastamba, the puritan, who treate blmeelf and 
even Swetiketu of the Dpaniahad and the White 
Vajui as perjans of a lar later age than the Vedai^ 
lays down th^ rule that a nan-tirehmln may cook 
the food of a Brahmin, if the Sudri cooked under 
the tupervisloct of an Atyx, Jt may be accepted 
straight way. If it Is cooked by a Sudra without 
such aupervision, the Brahmin can put the rko^pot 
over the fire and sprinkle water over It and It 
immediately becomes fit food for Gods and tneo, 

Food brought by a ilave at night may be eaten 
but not if brought by a woman-sliW. There are 
also regulations as to how the Sudra cook should 
shave and dress. He ought to shave every day or 
at least twke a fortnight. 

We have the MohabharaU telling us that Rrkhna 
preferred to stay with Vidura rather than accept the 
hoapitaltcy of Diiryodhaiia. Thk li far earlier ihsui 
ApasUunba according to tradition. 

If we oome to the later Smritis we find alow 
refinementa oa to which Su^aa may be accepted as 
permissible of touch, and edilch not, wlcb a &vkloQ 
into sai Sudraa and OfO/ Sudraa Roughly tfaeae 
were those who were in contact with the three higto 
castes in every-day life and those who were noL Tbo 
non- Brahmin castes whose loucli did not- pollute 
varied io different parts of die country. The pottCTi 
tbe Bhepberd and the barber may touch according 
to some, The barber may pot aocordlng to others 
The wbotfl o/oiif modera itfkter notlocit developed 
as we gave' up beef first and ficah food next and the 
classes, other than tbe Brahmin, reuined firah ; and 
the oecessity to take in oon-bf^man cooks poshly 
ceased by 4 compacaiivcly growing: Brahmlit 
population, peal atidar.com 

This was helped also bv another movement that 
made women cooks of the household. Of old womeo 
could teara Vedas Just like meni they bad Inltiatloit 
(ir/<oioyaflo) just the same as mm. The Asurs, that 
IS, Parri women to thii day retain tbe eorrespondlng 
AkrA* ceremony. They preframed tbe Gaystrt oerc- 
piony (rile dally morning and eveofrigpraj'er)^ Skrerfy 
all this feu into desuetodeL The women took charge 
of the hourehcld and tbdrcookfr^and the preiimii^y 
throwing of a Utrie.nce into tbe bouaebold heaftb 
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'became the eubstitute for her ancient £ie worahtp in 
tjer own right, No longer were cooks needed ; she 
^made the kitcheti cleatu The ancient rule that no 
-one ihould go into the kitchen and witness the un^ 
*c1eanness there was no longer required* 

'■ The Sutra prohibits two things much prised 
-in these days as a symbol of purity, the cooking 
by women and the cooking for oneself. The 
'Vaiahnavas and the Madhwas still retain 
something of the frst prohibition and prefer the 
man^f (Acbari^aJ cooking; and the Smartas who 
prefer the new rule add treat the woman's cooking 
M requiring puriication at a ceremony for the ancea> 
ton on the anniversary of their deaths. 

All thi9 win make clear that the touch purity or 
Impurity is the resultant of two forces, one the reform 
-bf food and repugnance to ^esh foods and flesh eaters 
and the other the availability of a new set of cooks 
more clean and acceptable. 

Apart from this evolution of the ideas of touch 
purity or impurity we have actual injunctions in the 
Aveata of the Farsis and in our own scriptures that 
purity comes of the idea of cleanliness. The perfor- 
mer of a ceremony exercises extra care in regard to 
clcantiness but It is still cleanliness that he is after* 
Jn the ceremonies for the gods, the cloth may 
accepted straightway from the washerman’s band 
but the ceremony for the manes of the ancestors 
•demand stricter cleanltnest* 

My fiend Mr* T, M* Krish n as wami Ayyar propounds 
the following view : 

■(By a system of untouchability lackaro} starting 
with the members of the family and gradually 
extending beyond, Kina/atta dAartJta secures for 
its adherents the beneficent result of the certtem- 
,pjative solitude of the forest within the crowded 
activities of the eocial polity* No westerner 
unacquainted with the details of the social system or 
even the Hindu who ha® lived the life of anmhara 
can ever appreciate the basic foundation of 
^iharina on ackargi and {jt^rtusAtkana, To mistake 
cleanliness for a^rAara Is to confess ignorance of 
.Hinduism, 

*AcAam is not the product of the best washerman! 
not even the result of the most punctilious and 
careful diainf^tion. It is the making of a physical 
and mental isolation into which alone can be drawn 
the spiritual magnetism of the higher powers. If 
tuAara is Once abolished the Hinduism which ia 
csscnttally founded on samtana dAartna can only 
embeUish the dead libraries of museums; its living 
TCHults can no longer fertilise the minds of men,'* 

In the first place the word a^Aara is not t/nfoufA* 
-oAiiiif In Sanskrit; the secondary meaning attached 
^0 it in Tamil has led to this hasty expression of view* 
The word A^Aara in Tamil, is really ^ucki in Sanskrit 
which means citani as^ttiAi means unclean; AsfiaiJta 
mcana uncleanline as. The touch of one in asaucAa 
due to death or birth .is unclean. According to 
ancient ideas ^ariid^s go out Of the unclean man’s 
body and ^nu lodging in the body of another 
who Is thereby mide unclean* In the Ramayana the 
risAi asks the disciple to ^ve him the bathing 
-.cloth b^use the water of the Tamasa is clean 
or olesr Like the mind of a good man. It is the clean- 
ing effect of the bath and its value as a preasration 
for holy duties that is aimed at and he therefore 
* prefi^ it even to the Ganges. The connection bet- 
ween cteanliness and godliness and holiness a an 
ancient conception and feeling* 

The ides is eleanltnesai ^ At any rate it origin in 
-eleardincss cannot be denied. The development 
to.day of that idea has gone Into unhealthy and 
anorbid lengths. I have seen women coming from 


the ri ver with a pot of clean water going back and 
entering the river again for a purifying bath because 
they had trodden on a bit of broken pot or a thread 
.of cloth on the way, I have seen a man purchasing 
oil in the shop in his own vessel dipping the vessel 
carefully in water up to the neck because the shop^ 
keeper touched the vessel I give these illustrations 
because the ancient common senae prescribed the 
washing of the leg in the one case and stated it to be 
no pollution in the other that the vessel was touched 
by the shop-keeper. Stilt there can be no doubt if 
the mind, is disturbed by the idea of pollution the 
only means of purifeatton is that which the mind 
itself requires* 

The most important point however is that the 
(untouch abilily F) was intended neither to 
reproduce the conditions of the forest nor to produce 
any physical or mental isolation as a cooditiori of 
drawing to oneself any magnetism. 

On the other hand It seems to me that it exempli- 
fies the extravagances and dangers of the cultivation 
of an exclusive sense of purity* In this as In other 
matters, uioderation and the reccgnltion of the value 
of a sense of proportion and the adoption of a middle 
course will be found to bo valuable^ 

The ultimate aim is the clearness or cleanliness of 
the mind. The ancients recognising the difhcuttiea 
of life achieved the balance of mind by not going 
into the kitchen and contraccln^ a repugnance for 
the food prepared in the not quite clean conditions 
ther^ and by purifying the food by the faith that 
they bad in their own power of imposing purity on 
the food and In the resistance of their highly disciplin- 
ed constitution, That was not in all cases possible 
and puri float run was necessary but the desire for 
puri^cation might easily become morbid if it saw 
uncleanness every where and tried to erect a wall 
around Itself for protection against the contaminations 
of the outside world* 

In another sphere also we see the same slowly 
growing exclusiveness. In Manu the most ancient 
Smriti under the mixed poliEy, the Brahmin was 
allowed to marry from sU the four castes. In 
Ysinavallcya we have the repugnance to accept a 
wife from theSudra class* Even in Manu's tlmev 
opinions on the mixture of classes were not uniform. 

Some considered acceptance, of a Sudra wife was 
itself degrading; others cooBidered the reproduction 
of himseff in such wife degrading; and still others 
deemed his having no children except through 
such wife alone ae irredeemably degrading. These 
views were based bgth on a theory of eugenics 
and on the doty of attaining icnmortality in the 
continued existence of himself m worthy descendants 
in the world under the Sun* Slowly witli the new 
theory of no Itshatriyaa or vaisyas in this age, 
marriage within the caste came to be established 
and that strengthened the new conoeption of purity* 

Thus progreasiveLy accumulating consequences 
of changes in itfe produced the extrema conception 
now claim^ to the basic truth of Samitana 
dAarma, and that in a sense ^ which it docs not bear. 

■ 1 must take leave of this topic about untouch- 
ability as of the essence of Hindu Religion and ^'r^m 
octe onep;oullarity* Since the days of the three ^r. CO ITI 
great S^kara^ Ramanuja and Madhwa 

there has b^en no fiTeat religious movement in the 
South, Whatever Sankara may have intended* his 
movement has fostered a certain intelleotualum ami 
atU:jhinent to strict Scnrlti traditional observanceSi 
It b not refermative In tendency. Its ioooadasni was 
in that high altitude of speculative philosophy that 
its influenoe on conduct was easily put aside by a 

division of truths into those that apply to the work-a- 
day (vyavo/^nr/^a) world and those that did not* 
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llaiiianuja*^ lytteoi had more plioe for cniDtura aod ^ 
luii foUcnvcT^ Eoade attempts to oplLft tbe lower ctassei 
iq ti^ McUl scale. It i» dif^cult to taj that MsdliwSip 
ebariar’s sebooi had the sacae tirge of social 
tipiift. RamanuiV* which had the inost atrsa on 
upUfUng social scrrlce bv esnyiog the cedemtitive 
message to the depressed and the lowlV| tufTerea bf 
the overshadowing ptedomuiance ot the Smarts 
SetH^ It is ever the way in tbe oootact of dimsa 
&liools. The weaker ia influeno&^not Dcoessarilj 
the wc^er in tnl rinsio qualityi but the weaker in the 

fc alkl at the ti me^g r o ws a^torogetb and coo- 
t by a pcoceai of bierprstatn>fi. And there is 
also the mmlLiar Ewt that oq the death of acharyas 
with a new message the neat generation slide hack 
and interpret away the saving eruih^ The result is 
that to far oa the south is concerned It has become 
intelleotualjstic and untouched by tbe higher 
human emotion, While the rtorih has throirn out 
refbnn movements ecressing human -equality snd 
the value of social service, the south has re> 
mained s£lf-satis£cd, ift love with its appraisement 
of its own higher punty and contemplating with 
satisfaction on its own imcontamlnatra isolation. 
And the west coast has carried it to the logical 
extreme bordering on insane obaeaaion. Probably 
'tiic longSt contact with foreign religions and the 
greater exposure to their powerful challenge whicb 
' Sie rtorth has had also accounts for the greater 
alivenesss and reactioa to the ohalienge to be found 
ia the north. 

The south is so self-satbfied that it has actually 
located the next coming Qvaiar in South India and 
in the Sauthemmoat port of farthest sway from 
ihe Inpure north. 

Orthodoxy clalma that it is not the less intent 
■cm uplifting tbe lower classes but it only objects to 
misguided agitation lor temple entry. 1 would 
ask orthodoxy to look into its own heart and 
convidei^there is no denying the truth when we 
'ate atone Jo the presence of tbs Eternal Witness— 
whether it is not true that we have never lifted a 
little fixiger to purify or upHft the untouchables and 
we do not intend to do any work in that directian 
and as sooo as the present danger is averted we 
propose to go into slumber again until the next 
wave of sg:itaiioci should come; whenever that may bew 

We can purify. We can uplift The way was 
shown by Ramanuja though many even of his follo- 
wer now disown his way. If we followed It, there 
wilt be no untouchable leCI In the land. Them will be 
no untouchable lecogniaabte as such, I am charging 
nobody with any sin for the present state of things. 
But we shall be guil^ of sic if we roGOgnSsed the 
duty of uplift and yet refused to discharge it. Those 
who had achieved their highest pbUosophy while they 
were sdH beef-eaters and evolvrf the modern punty 
out of the beef-eating and drink-todden conditions of 
earlier days can purfiy tbe Harijao class equally, 

li there any dkarm^ or juati'oe or purity or good 
sense in treating these as untouchablea while they 
ffctnain H^dtiS and abolishing untouchability aa soon 
'as they become Christian nr Muslim, f You dare not 
do to the Ouistiau nr the Muslim what you do to the 
Hindu. It IS a deshe for sdf protection and a sense 
of hdple^ess that accounts for the ditEerence of 
treatmenL I personally fed it ^ainerul that we 
should not ours^ves raise them to a state of deanlkiess 
nnd abolisli ontoucbablli^. 

Those who see nothing but ■ f^litical stunt in the 
movement to abolish untouohabiiity do not see truly 
ON- far. Moreover *as .l said on another oecaaloat 
tjHIng from MaaaiiM, :ovefy political quettioii sood 


heoocnes ■ tooisl question and next a lelJgtoufr 
questioiL 

1 am not oonoemed with the changes o| view on 
the part of any single individual nor widi the errots 
or blunders w any politkal kaderi t am aware th^ 
there is a great d^ to be aatd against iegiiUtloa if 
a method of tntroduemg a ebanga in the sootat oufr 
look of people. 

Nor It It my tniention to commend tho retuaoita^ 
tions of old intti tutioni. They are gone never to 
retum in their old forma Newer Ideas and appro- 
priate ebangea are in progms. They cannot be 
prevented. They are going on under our eyes even 
in orthodox hoasehotda That the ounoeption of un^- 
toiichability ia an essential part of our S^timtans 
Vienna or that It It the most valuable Idea that 
Hinduism has evolved In the couree of ha variegated 
history is neither right nor conducive to the vital 
reaectons of Its Inner life which il must establjsti 
!ci influenoe is not to decay and die, 


“GOVERNMENT BY THE MAJORITY— 
DEMOCRACY,' 

The Editor^ 

Tks Indian Saeial 

Sir, 

My esteemed friend, Mrsi Pitt of Cambridge ha^ 
done wcU to elucidate the working of British Pemop 
c^aoy with referenoe to Indian Rerormiu It Is sadly, 
true as she point# out, that there Is MlitrusC Vesent^ 
ment' and disappointment In tbe Indian politicaj 
mind. These have their origin not In itf mistaking 
the philosophy or process ot working or the lystemi 
but in the suggestion that an outside autbority suott- 
as an alien Farlfament alone is the arbiter of Indiana 
destiny. The Britbh democracy Is Itself now are 
uncertain quantity and what is really humiliating to- 
the Indian political thinker is that he is required to 
take consolation in the chance that the die-hard 
opposition may not CiOnie Into power to up-set the 
■Whlt^Paper# What more, Its authors themselves do 
not seem to believe la what Is claimed to be but Em 
it I for, do we not see that some of Its eponsofi/rerben 
openly attacked by those of the Churchllllan groups 
that the national Goveriunent of the day Is allowing 
India to slip out of Its Engers— hasteolr^ fo placate' 
and pacify it with au aside wink of the eye that after 
all there IS nothings to be aiinned at in tbe provlslons- 
of the new scheme hedged id; as they are, with all 
sorts of iakgaurdt more than drowning tbe poor 
Bcinblance of freedom which it is made to hold out 

With Dominioii Status ruled ou^ a discerning 
Indian feels it derogatory to hk telf-reapect to- 
reconcile bunself to what U admittedly an ^ugly 
■cheme or the phUosoph y of democracy which 
champions it. The average Briton conscious of.having 
worw for the upUftm^c of India for a century 
and a half may wed -set this attitude of mind dowo- 
to sheer ingrautuda, 

But be must remember that Hvanting to bn free ^ 
and wanting to love^ are twocf the most over-power- 
ing human sensations imperious la thek natural or oorr. 
which in their onrush clean sweep away all senO*- 
ments of gratitude lurking even In out of the way 
odd comets of the mind. 

India wonts to be &ee and this ia perfiaps the^ 
greatesi aetdevefflent of the British Rule, WoskL 
^ Democracy disclaim it f 

IVnukenda, 1 Yours ete^ „ . 

Mirdia(Vl934. T*S1VASANKARAN, . 
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THE AIM OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS* 

La it week we spoke Indk's Cbrittun 

College** I Thii is questtai that » bound to 
*\}€c 0 mc more and vnore difficult linless the aims 
And purposes of these ooUegea are clearly stated 
and understood* We tried to speak a word in 
'Supped of the right of eaob one to give an 
-oprn-fTiinded con Bideration to religious teachings* 
We claim that right for all. If we insist that 
Chrittians must be free to studjr religious teachings 
wherever they find themp we msiat equally that this 
tight must be given to every other one 
whatever his faith or race may be. This la the 
-basis of our claim to the right to present the 
-teachings of Jesus to those who wish to know 
-regarding them. 

Referring to the aim of the Christian College we 
aaid that it is not simply to turn the p^ple of India 
from their anorstral faiths. This was in reply to the 
statement in the Smal Rtfitrmtr ( reproduced on 
ipage 9 in Che same issuer March 3j 1934) which 
' reads: — the primary object of these inscltutions 
(Christian Colleges) is to substi^Ce Chrbtianity 
:ibr the ancient religious faiths of the country/^ And 
'we said that even in our most positive evangelistic 
^Eforts we do not aim at turning anyone from his 
4incestral faith* 

This statement has been interpreted by some to 
Indicate a lack of positive aim in Christian evangelism. 
The following letter has been received; — 

B. C. M. S. MisSfON Compound 
Mirzapur. 

Tin SAe Ediiffr, 

The article headed ^ Indians Christian Colleges* 
■in the iBsue of the /Hdfa« Witness dated March 8th 
I034p contains a very bold statement concerning the 
aim of Christian miss ions which I beg to question, 

I am amased to read that Christian missions 
Tn their most positive evangelistic efforts do not 
Slim at turning anyone from his ancestral faith, 
Ortaioty »ucb a programme would bo opposed to 
the whole spirit and teaching of Jesus*'* (para S) 
Such a statement means that many missionartes 
are working contrary to the teatdilng of the Master 
Who called them. 

together with missionaries of the U. P. 
Punjab, and N. W. F, are just concluding the 
" Evai^elistio Campaign Week/* during which we 
'have Dc^n scLltn^ Gospel portions, and witnessing to 
the power of Cbmt and Hts Salvation. Our main 
aim m this “posUive evangelistic eflfort" has been to 
win men and women for Christ) and naturally expect _ 
^hat as they confess loyalty and allegiance to the~ 
Saviour, so they will turn from those ancestral faiths 
whioh have not satisfied them iri their search for God. 

tf we as missiociaries believe that ” Neither 
is their salvation In any other ; nor there h other 
Name under heaven given among men whereby we 
enust bo saved,'* (Acts 4:12), then we muit, in effect^ 
endeavour to turn men from thoie beliefs which do 
jiot lead to Jesus Christ, To "nmke diaciplea of aU 
nation^' according to the Master^S command Is 
^certainly not a ^programme opposed to His spirit and 
teaching,^ 

. ^ (Sd.) Samuel R. Burgovns. 

Wo are happy to present this letter of Rev. S* R, 
^Burgoyne if there h my need to call attentiod again 
10 the position we bold In regard to Christian evan- 


*XstliiJ4aii1VlfMSA 


gelism* That position la admirably expressed by 
Mr, Burgoyne, <'Our main aim in this 'positives 
evangelistic eHort,* has been ta win men and 
women for Christ*^ That Is our aim alwt^Sm 
Reference in the fetter is then made to what we 
may "naturally expect' to ioUawi a confession of 
"loyality and allegiance to the Savtour.** Well 
and good; but these expectations may differ very 
widely and why should they be coafus^ 
with our centraf aim which b that men ' and 
women should come to a personal experience 
of fellowship with Jesus? Most of us expect* that 
Christian baptism will follow a confession of a11e« 
glance to Jesus. But our Quaker bretbien do not 
baptize. And among oursdves we di6fer as to what 
baptism represents. There are those among us who 
“naturally expect** a certain typo of Conffnrntion 
to follow. Others do not. 

What we desire is that all may come to know 
Jesus. We are willing to let 'our main aloi*. end 
there. We know in our own heart of hearts that 
all will be well with any one who gives the Holy- 
Spirit full sway. St. Paul knew this and said 
^‘Wherefore If any man is in Christ, he is a new 
creature^ the old things are passed away; bshold 
they are become new.'* - ' 


THE PROPOSED UNIVERSITY 
AT SARNATH. 

The MoAa-B&dhi publishes a scheme for an 
International Buddhist University as drawn by the 
Phammapala Memorial Committee, appointed last 
October for the purpose, as well as the recommendat*. 
tions of the Memorial Committee. According to the 
decision of the Memorial Committee the scheme, 
given below, will be placed in the bands of lawyers 
tor the purpose of securing its registration. While 
presenting the fruit of many long deliberations to the 
public^ the Maha^B^hi seeks toeir co-operation In 
realizing the ideal of the International Buddhist 
University at Sarnatb. 

The Dhammapala Memorial Committee has decided 
that an International Buddhist UumversiCy at Sarnatb 
will be the best means of realizing the object ibt 
which the Committee was appointed For various 
reasons, mainly financial, such a University cannot be 
founded immediately. It is not also possible for the 
Commit te to draw up a detailed scheme regaTtllng the 
character and functions of that educational Insckutlom 
The Committee believes that if a working oonstitutioii 
Is filmed for the purpose^ it may he entrusted with 
taking such steps as may be deemed necessary for 
bringing the University into existence at an early date. 

The respective duties of the different parts of the 
constitution will have to be defified as clearly a 
possible, ao that they can work smoothly and 
harmoniously towards a common goal. The Dhana- 
mapla Memorial Committee fully realizes the dlfScully 
which, such a constitution will have to confiront in 
dealing with a fuU-fledged University if and when it 
actually comes Into being, for the Comuiittee ia 
unable at this stage to anticipate all the varied 
reouirements of au international educational centre 
and to devise a comprehensive constitution suited tc ar.COrn 
it. But one thing can be done to remedy the loherent 
defect of a scheme which in its details b not based 
on facts of experience^ The constitution drawn up. 
by the Committee is intended to work provisionally 
for a period of five years, after which it ahzLl have 
to reviae the whole situation, alter or modify its^ 
in such a manner as to prove ^ a more efifictent 
instrument in canying out the* functions of the 
UrdvorBity with its foundatioue well laid la the 
meanwhile. The constitution^ shall, of courx^ he 
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fm to tato fliiQti mea^orei vithin tbo luiHti of 
tSie b^towed on Ic u uc hf tbo 

exiffencko of admi^istratioa durEng tbit tontativtt 
period!, but no wholesale change shall be aUowcdi 

Hie ComEDictee is of opin tofn that the proposed 
University sbouU prontote not only BiidE&iseic 
atndiea but also atudiea In scientiiio sutnoett w}iU;h 
tnay be considered to have the gteateit be^ng on 
the positive good of humanity, inst^ of taking np 
all such subjects to which equal attentJort can- 
not be given* Whether or not other subjects besides 
those mentioned above should be tocluded Is a matter 
that is proposed to be left entirdy in the hands of 
the Consiitutioii* 

The idtiinate ideal of thU University is to advance 
the cause of buman progress and to b^eBt maokind 
throng tW sympathetic and broad-mitided exposition 
of Buddhisoi by bringing out In particular such of its 
eleroenis as are best calculated to further the attain- 
tntDt of this goak 

, ^ , CONSTlTUTigif, 

^ ^ Hw Interoattonal Umversity is to have a 
'[’resident at its head and one or more Vioe-FreddenU 
to help hicTL The President fs to preside ever all 
meetings of the Governing Body, and* fn his 
apbseace:, either a Vioo^tesident or any of the 
members^. present The Governing Bodyt shall be 
constituted as Iblipws shall have 103 Members 
excluding ihe President and the Vice- Presidents, 
The ‘ Governing Body which Hs to function imme* 
diately shall be formed by the Dhammapala Memorial 
Committee and' Is to consist as far as possibie 
of representative Buddhists or non-Buddhrstsv 
mterested in Buddhisin* net only from India but also 
from other countrrcs* such- as Ceylon, Burma, Siam* 
China, japan, Cambodia, Tibet, HawH and Easicni 
Archipelago^ also Europe and America* This 
Governing Body shall have a General Secretary, two 
^Secretaries and a Treasurer, at present to be 
'appointed by the Dhammapala Memorial Committee* 
but in case of resignation etc, to be elected -by 
ghc Governing Body, 

Aa it will not be possible hr a Body constituted on 
such a wide basis by Memtos belonging to remote 
countries, to meet In full atreogth far the conduct of 
business*, it will be necessary to form a smaller 
committed consisting of 25 Members who wifi be able 
to carry on the function of the Governing Body id 
Calcutta or Samatb^ This Commit tee may be call ed 
the Working Committee of the Governing Body, 
Tbo office-bearers of the Governing Body are also 
to act in theimspeotive capaoities on this Committee^ 

The Governing Body shall determine (he broad 
principles of administration regarding the Inteiv 
national Buddhist University, At the initial stage 
this shall: have to be uone largely by means 
Of correspondence^ It expected that the Members of 
the Governing Body' will keep themselvea in tonch 
‘with the intellectuals and sphitual movements in 
their own countries and will communicate their views 
to ithe General Secreta^ regarding the policy that 
should shape the activities of the Universky, For 
the convenience of business a fueitimnairt may 
be drawn up by the Woriring Committee and aent to 
the ’difTerent membtrs of the Governing Body 
inviting their opinions and suggestion,. The results 
-of sucli correspondence are In due course to be 
placed before the Worldng Committee and suitable 
actiocr to" be taken tbcreoiv Details of management 
'*sthall have to btf settled by the Woifciog Committee, 
It is to be understood however* that in this matcer 
there mUSt not be - any deviatiou from the geaeral 
piticy 'imtl. ' principles . nJitadj’ aooepted by the 
Coaucmtiee' in name; of the Governing Body 


after ^per deUberatkmi oo the reports submittwir 
hf the Membov of the tatter Body Su response to- 
the questionnaire 

Membership of the Governing Body shall bft 
restricted to those who are ^p^ed to accept the 
Jundamental creed of the University as set forth 
In the MemDrandum, and who: besides^ possess 
i^ucatlonal as well as administrative expcrtencei 
Any vacancy is to be filled up by election frims 
aniofigst the general constituency of the University 
to be described heroaficr, 

B, One of the main fuitctEons of the Uuiverstry 
shall be to advance the cause of Research in varioua 
spheres of Buddhist Culture* This functioo can W eii 
trusted moat ■atisraotorlly to a teamed body to bo 
styled The Academy of the International Buddhist 
univefsity of which it shad form an integral part* The 
Academy ahall consist of seventy-Bve aohoLari to be 
chosen by the DhammtpaU Memorial Committeei 
These scholars sre to be designated ai Fellows of 
The Apn6cuif of The Internitl^al BuddhtsC UniVW^ 
slty* In matters relating to the purely eduoatbnol 
side of the Uiuvcral^ this Academy is to work in 
co-operation with tuo Governing Body, When tho 
Academy and the Governing Body meet together 
to discuss such mattera the president <tt the 
Gowning Body or any of the Vico-rresldents 
or in their absence any member from amongst 
those present elected to the Chair, shall ^idc the 
deliberations on such occasion. The Academy 
shall otherwise be iodependent of the G^emijig 
Body, By educational matters referred to above are 
meant selectfon of -text-books, determination of 
curricula, publication of lectures^ etc. The Fcllawj 
may be requested to carry on researches in 
subjects to be selected by themselves and to deliver 
courses of lectures emSadylng the rcjulw of t^lr 
luvestJgatiQns at least thrice a year* at present^ 
at any educatioiial centre (preferable at tha 
Buddhist Viharas* Calcutta and Samath,) Tho 
Fellows wiit Iniimate ■uhjecis of their lectures etc,f. 
for communication lo the Pteia, The Cdinniittes ihall 
undertake to publish notices in the news pipers. 

The Fellows ihall receive no remuneration for their 
work In case of resignation eic.t the Academy 
shall have the power toiso-opt. The Dhammapala 
Momurial Comenttcee in electing Fellows of the 
Academy shall consider the qucRticn of fitness for 
the honour as a determining factor. Persons 
coftnected with educational institutions* who have 
already been recipients of Research De 5 ;rre«s or those 
who have qualified themaelves by thek work shaU 
alone be considered deserving of the honour. The 
Academy ahall have a Secretary who besides carrying 
on the duties of a Fellow, shall perform the office* worn 
connected with the Academy with the help of assis-. 
tauts, and shall also'mamtain the contact of the 
Academy with the Governing Body in matieri already 
described, 

l,ectuies delivered by the Pellowi shall bs 

C ubliahed either as bulletins or In a Journal of tho 
Ijiiversity aa the cost of the University, 

Cm The General Constituency of the University 
shall consist of a body of members, who must COm 

either graduates of leccgnised UoivefsHiea, or 
Buddhist Monks or other ■ympathbers wkh the 
cause of Buddhism who shall be considered as bdog" 
suitable to be such members by the Governing Body* 

Annual Fee for an ordinary mernber may be fivd ^ 

Rs- iCL Any member paying £j, 100/- or upwards at 
the time of admbstoo U to be treated as a life'membeci^ 
Advant^os i Use of the Libraries al the Buddhist 
Vibarui (Calcutta and Samath J* To receive Ibe 
butletiiis or (he Journal of the Unlvenity, To fill 4oy 
vacancy on the Gov^nu^ Body by electbn* 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Efillshtene<l 1 mpeplallsm :^Ab tha seoooA 
‘■qaimjueauiil of the Fascist Tegime. T.OOO feadiog 

i'ascists turotiged the hoiue aod thatid^aiislj 

chocrad who assigned oi^pa^osioa in Arrioa as a 

Usk for fotaro^ generabioma of Itauaosw ‘*Xbere is no 
qcLeation of oonqaesb but lot uob the nations in 

possession block the spiriUial and eeoiiomlc eipaosLoa of 
Fasoisb Itatj " Signor Mnssolibi, while sttessiog' the 
need of an for Itatj jn Africa^ aUo referred to the 
pO:?sibiIit.tes of coHaboratioii with sia and pointed out 
that both ooold bo reached froiu Italy in i few hours by 
sea, Still fewer by air. Appealing that the sigiuficaucB of 
the aim whiuh he was ceunJisf^ te the present and fntnro 
Italian geuerations should not be misnudersboodj bo 
emphasised agein that it waa not a question of territorM 
conquest bnt of natuTal erpaosion leading to oolhiboTatioii 
between Italy aod the people of Africa aod i&asteru 
natiooe. In was i qaostion of action which will make 
afalinble inuamerabla tesoutces of the two cootfqontv 
especially Africa aod carry them more profoundly into 
the cycle of world oirilizatiou. 

In the Second YeftPi— The four-year camj^ign 
for the betterment of Germany nndertakeu by Herr mtler 
has resnltel in the t eduction of Gfirmaor^s nuemployed by 
nearly one-third in the year% The second year's 

ofTonsivo against nEieinploymeat was opened by the 
OhauoeUor on Match £1. '^An allotmeut of 1 |0O0 mMon 
marks to nonquer itneinploymoat was aanonuced by Herr 
Hitler |u a speech at a (ouely spot between Mnnkh and 
the Austrian Froutlor lo the men engaged inroadworkSi 
The speech, which was the last of tbe series in cotnEnmn- 
moratiou of his ateessioa to powers was mode in presouoo of 
most of iha Oabioct members and broadcast turoughoat 
the nation. All the workers in the oountry stopped work 
fer an hour and a half to heat Hott Hitler. All cities and 
Tillages were boduyged. Herr Hitler declared that 
Oovernment luceudect to marry at Least 8,00,000 girls this 
year and 180 millions marks would be appropriated to 
matTimoaial loans. Six bnndred milliou m^ks wonli 
be apeut in toadmakiug and BOO millioos glyeu for 
taxation and loan oortificatca. Herr Hitler In co Delusion 
nppealod to the other uatioiis to reabae the Germany 
dosirod ‘‘nothing except In freedDin aud peace to cootrihute 
towards creating a b^ter world.*^ 

The Kapsandas Centena^ s^Tbe speakers 
at the iCarsaadas Miilji Centeuary meotiug in Bombay were . 
Boryed with uotices by the Bolioitors of the hUno^ing 
Oommitteeol the Shrimad Yaishnaya Farbhad. They 
wrote We have to address Ton on bahnlf of the manag- 
ing Ootnmittee of the Shrimad TaishnaTa farisbad. It 
appears from the local lepers that yon ore one of the 
speakers at the KaTSonuas hlulji couteoaiy colebintioii 
wbicb Is beLug heli l>n-day at the Sir CawasjL Jehaoglr 
HulL Oar clients era joalons for tbe memory of the Shi* 
mal Vallabhcbarra and revereuce bis doctrines and 
precepts, They instmot ns to state that if you hate 
studied the liLe of Sbrimad Tallabhcharya and hjg teachings, 
you cuanot but express your admiration for them On the^ 
other baud if you ore not r.oovef saut with hts life and 
ideals they wish u3 to request yon to refrain from 
making any reterenoa to their teacher and his doDtrioea 
in any manner calcuUtod to throw ridicule upon Kim or 
them or to hurt tho reUgiona feeliugs of tus followers 
among whom our cUeuta say they are proui to enroll 
thoinsolves," 

Honoup fkH>zii Pes^slat— The Associated Press 
nudetstaudsthat auuiqne hoaonr ha$ been ooufened on 
Mr. Mohninmed Ishaque, lecturet of the Celoutta UrnTor- 
^ty, by the Persian Government for his setTicoa in the 
cause of Persian Laugnoge and Litentute, It is stated 
thit the Ministry of l^ducaiiaa. Persia, bare confirmel a 
resointion inteudiug to award a ^HishaU'i-Iiml' (Medal in 
bokeu of Learoing-]!, the hrst to be given to an India a. 
Three other distiugiiisfhed seholats, all PerstaTi, hare also 
HTeceivai this modol^ Prof. Ishaque waa grantoi leave by 
the CdcutU y tiiversity in IBSI to tour thtoug-houl Persia 
aad ha stayed there for dx months visiting aicotig: ether 
plaoea Tehetao. IsbaphaUi Shiraa and Resht (Capital of 
Gilaol «ud aUe Kimairshaha..He has been ooanKied with 
the Oaleutta UniveBity for the last eight years priot to 
which he waa a PrefeKor of Pecaiauiu tbe Dacca UttiTersity. 


THE BAHK OF BARODA, LTD. 

Un^ th* pfttnaase of aeil Urgrif aappgettd by the 
^mnrnmt oC & a llu Mahawaja at Qaakwiu. 

C Baglffaaeal unie Uu Banda Ooaipaalta let HI of 1097 >, 


Hus Omai3---BkBODA. 


Brandiea pombay, Abmediibad, Navaart, MeliHnei 
DaOhol, Aunt, l^etlad, Patae, Amrell. Bhaveacara 
fildtipiM', KarlBDj KaU»K Kadi, Dwarka, end! Port OJ^a, 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 
CAPITAL PAID’UP 
tteABRVG FUND 


Ra eift,«i.«>e 
ft aa.ofP^ocHi 

„ 3o,7d,ooe 


PIB1SOTOB3; 


51r Lalubhal Saraalda^ KL, C.I.&, (Chairman). 

Abeth Durgapmaait AbambhupfaMd LaakarL (Mn 
A^ent, Abmedabad, ) 

Bhaakarrafi VlUialilaa Mebta, Esq., JKLA., 

Ma^aoraJ H, Kantevala, Eaq,, M, A, (Agent, The Aabarala 
MiUa Ltd^ Bamda. > 

Mr, airdbarial Dosabhal PaHlcbi B JL, f t-« , Buodn. 

Rif Ratne BhaTlal Da|lbhal Amid, K A.^ M. 1/ 
^ft^iagog AgeoL AJembic Gbomlcal Worlu Co., LbL 

Aetb Pransukblal MefatUl (AherreeR MUla, 
Alimedabad.) 

CoL K. 5&lr Re| 5tdgb, <N«lb Dewiq, Bafoda, 

MTt M, MdXiundari (Meuroi Tata Aona^Ltdi^ Bonihaj;,} 

ouEEorD Dupoarr Araouiam 

With affnt ITem iBib April USs, InteiHl ooT dally telaoM 
ImdBi. 800 to Bi. I,0(t000 wlU baalkmal at IpnMnLpwi 
anDom aea on om Ba, LOO, 000 bp ip«|&l anang^ 

laauL Uto Letuml wblab doia ddI namm to Ba. 0 w hall- fvu 
wUlbealbwed, ^ ' 


FIXED DEPOSITS,. 


Btoalnd tor loea cc iberl pvloda m ionu whleh may M 
•aovtolQad aa ap^eattoa. 

LOA3^, 07EHDBATTS AND GASH CIBEDTIS, 


The Baok granti awnmudatloa oa tomia to ba avraBgii 
igaliti.'aptpFn^ MDorttlBi. 

She Bach ecdartakH on bahaUt d! Ltd eofWtltUAali tha ml* 
Onetodf oi Slum and 8ttariit«i and tba BoUnttoa dt dJvldH^ 
and Lctenit tlHTKa : It aln DZkdartakaf tiia uli and pmebaae of 
QflTtoSnojiOit Paw a&d aU, dwriptbni el Block al modtoata 
•kargm pvtleniMB ol wbicb maj ba loarat on applleatlda, 

BATOiklS lAHK DX^FOBITS. 

Dspodto zaatdtcd and rate ol Lotarail on Saiiiiga Baok aocoitato 
and iavlc^ Bank depacll aoeoanhi baa b«a vedoaed at H V* 
Ircdd lat NcTambu itfSO. Balm on appltoadaik 


A, a GBODKOWArEB, 

Ag. Gaoaral Madiger, 


TUB SCINDU STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANT, UMITEa 


Fortnightly daHingd betweeo 
Bombay, fCorachi end CalanttOt 
Burma ^aUhiP at Golle TutiooisiL 

r- t V A L*3 dar.com 

Colombo and other coast pocUi 
according to demand. 

For Fieighl and other partieulire apply to^ 

HARROTAM MORAEJEB ft Co, 

AgmttK 

Sodima Koaa^ Sir Spioa Roadt ^alUrd Enaft^ 

Li>-lX^3«. Banb^c 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

1000^ 

nooBfoBiTiD mrom tHi ookpuiw uot 

ov IS81. 

nCAO OFBCBt 

OIQENTAL BUILDINGS, BOIHIUT. 

f BlTLUOlf IXCHANGB, 

Sheik Vemoii St» Bomlw. 
ABMEDABAa 
BANDHA 

Bftflchea*^ CALCOITA __ 

BARA BAZAILCALCtHTA 

BOOtlA. 

RAiKOT. 

SURAT. 

Gipltal SubMrihed Eai 2,00,0a000 

Capital Called ,, i^OOJOQ,000 

Becerra Fund ^ 1|(K),(K\CK)Q 

L&ndoa Agents The Westminster Bank, LtA 
CURRENT. DHFO^T ACCOUNTS. 

Inteiest If atLowed' an duly fadaseae from Ri. 100 te 
Bt, laOOjOOO 0 i;;; per uwoni. lateteet an bahuices Id 
amem of Be. 1,00,000 dlowed only by ipedid arraDgenieDL 
No cxodit nOl be ginu in iooouoti for intcieit amounting 
te lea Ihea Hx.,S per half yeax, 

TIRED deposited 

r 'Deposits aiv rceened fined finr ona y«v or fix ibait 
period at rates of interest irbich can ^ ascertaiiied oa 
applkatioo. 

« Barings Buk aoootinti opeiwd m fasoumble tenna 
Bull* on af^licatinii/ Tba ,Bank acta ax Baecutoc and 
Tnutee run^ WiUi and Bettleownts and aadertakes 
Ikostoe burinesi generally. Buies may be obtained oa 
applksLtioap 

The Bank gruiti acaMumodatioa of lereu to be 
aifaziged aoainit ap|iroiod aecority. 

1/>ANS/]OV£EORAFTS and cash C^HDlTa 

^0 Bank madettakei on behalf of iti CmubtoentD Iha 
mfo emlody of Sbiro and Seeuridei and the ocdlectioa of 
dvridend and interest thereon. It also niulertakes the acale 
'and purchaae arGovomment pao^ and all desoriptuDna of 
■tDck at modente char^ paAiodaii of vhkh may be had 
on ipplio^ioo, 

AG. GRAY, 
Maoegor. 


Pp^-emlnetit 

Amoti^: 

iQvlg'Opatingr 

Bledllolnes. 


f 

fFHfi <tf-4ay /ar a ^fd§taiiti prioi Ua io; 

"ATANiC i^IGBAH 

pharmacy, 

JTAUNAGAB. 

(KATmAWAnl 

Blfmb&f z 

EALBADEYr RQAB, 






THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK. LTD. 

WbAJ> DITIOI: apdkmn^ Banaalh 


I (Dlstrlet 
{litatfiGt Aatara^ 

( m 

Taagaen ^ « 


51ilmla ( « , 

C W P- r 

(DlaGlet Ahna*. 
■anr> 

t " ' t 

A1iiiiednat«P , _ > 

BhtwaAdI (piatrtot Thanai 
PalgtMr C • ■ k 

Kolyma i m m X 

(DIotrlet ShQlaj»f^ 


VkuDiam fOtstrld 
Dholla 
Dondaldta 


Ahtrpnr 

5hmbaila 

3mhri 

dladhb«d« 

Mmiveman 

Satamn 

Kalwon 


LL ■• ^ 

nHoMNaslllb 


t 

t 


.D1BE0T0B8 


SlrObnoLlat ?. UObla, K^OS,!.^ 
Sli KaJabhol Sminmld^ KW 
UAdhowlm p, TbmoauHy. 

R. Q. Ssrteym. Baq., 

O. F. Umduawsf , Ki^ 

O. S. I>HOdbmt, 


PVoiY.a,)KAls, 

Eiq, 

V. V, Danid, Eiq<, 

B. (Xr Bajmbibador, 

W* K tAKiB^bwari bfi, 

a V. Gandhi, 

Han fimbrndat & T* Yi 
7,U11sIiKHsi^ 


SHAHS OAnriL)— 

(Putly Raid} « . Ro, iKpAyea 

1 fliPd l« «H y«mr and sbsrttf m lingf 

axn adapted. Hmta* msd athat partfoolkm Qi«y Y* 


K OOBESHl . aODOUHTB an vsmrni Idv 
fibalollas mmd Indlstdamk tutnnl Is mllowfdiNB dmllf ba 
i»tsxo«dlDgBm.lj00,O00. 

i. SafTHOa BONE DltFOSira mn uaipM ind 

■ .itim 


^l.H.ln.lnMMDl.idrih«te«i.alm. to Mr 

MnAn net 


X. lOgWnaa OtNiptoin BmlMn I*, 

tho wmbmy PmjdMiny, en Ihm motnmendmlin M tbi a. — 

□iHponttn eb»Mls« IbnibmT Fnsldiosyx 

, y aodthd nnaitnljr by a Ann si Imvindnisl 

Aeeoulonli and jnstlT hj t filial imkot, 

liJuTteJj sMuiaiite of Dnsmlml ynltic« mm ppWI«;m m tt« 

•* Bnmlioj Oormuiwot Oant^** ^ 

V^USTH Ife MSHU, 

Mmiimglni DUnhjSt 

THE " 

CentralBank of India, Ld.. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Money saved nlsely lo tbea* day* brings IlmppfDaM.' 
end vbeo ^nt unwiariy. It bring* tm tthokddf 
ikbl% wmiy, dLuoie and unhappinaok 

tharefixe a 'ngulmr savRig bnT.cs^uIng ik 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

-i* - w „„ „ Itoa, Wtoto-, tidar.com 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Befbn fairing m Safe in any of the Safe Dupci^ 

Vaidta of Emnbsj^ you aiw rtiiueited ' hi visit our 
SAFE deposit VAULT^ and yov pIH deoide ^ 
onr f am aa othsm have doM. 

a H- POC^lKtfANAWAlA, 

Manoffinf Dirt^^ 
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reTher Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India* In nee^on the Principal* 
Railyraya In Sotitbein Indiat Government and other import an tVorks. 


CHAR 



MINAR 


PORTLAND CRMKNT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIHCATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days. \ 

Mltfrai SfnMinoy siiS StrsOf* H. E. H. IIib HIeahi's Domlnloni i fht 

BEST & CO., LTR, ' ALUDIN & SONS, RASHID KHODADAD & Ca, 

MAHSAS. BlCinn>IBABAI>. Mil. t Caw, foqsa.. 

The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

“BOMBAY HOUSE" BOMBAY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladles’ 

‘ Idagaziae. 

PUBLISHED OBTOSIET TWO MOISTTBS- 

^ Edited Boldf ia tlw mlsregti tf tlie Wecwiii ef 
ladiit bj Maa, K, h; a.* HarriaEtou 

Readj Oli«tpet, MaJrsa* 

Ri. *, f* 

, . BabicffiptiDa (Indiiding Foatage). 

/ liJsEid .•» i 8 e 

V I* ' FarQi£:a 4 0^ 

(^bioriben sod CeutribtiUocis orgeoUi^ nMdad), 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Social, Economle*^ 
PoHtical andRellgtona Prohkma*. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY PMtpSB.ANHAS. 

itnnuol SubtcH^un i laliatd, Et» 6f^ 
FortigHi FoU /irtt, 

SubwiipHona sod dl etber OemmuakaEom 
■boDid b« iddticMl lo^ 

THE MANAGES, 

The GtfarcfjM, 

HeeARTH Mount Read, 

MADRAS, 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN realpatidar.com 

FOR THE CORE Of 

Gild, Cougfb^ Headaches, RhwisHtisnv Swtilinge and mil othir 
kinds of Achea and Fains. 

AMRUTANJAN DEI?OT. 

BOMBAY * MADRA84 
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XHH SOeiBL NEFORMBR, 

, iai Ida .coi 

* t 6 wafalS 90 .T * * 

A NOH-PARTY NOH-SEOTARIAK ENGLISH WEEKLY 
Published Every Saturday. 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION^ 

STANDS. FOR ALL-ROUND PROGRESS. 



Subscription Rates. “ * 

Inland 

. - 

... ... R 3 . 7-8 iPost Free), 

i^vreign 

... Rs. 10 (Post FreeX 

■ 


, ' * m _ m ■ _ 

Single copies of the ouFrent monthj If avallablOr - 


„pah he had at ^2 annas, cuprent year 4 atmas and < 


copies more than a year old S annas eachi esclastve 
of postagre. 

Contract Rates for Hdvertiseoieats* 


■Number of. 

Insertions." 

. 1 

Inch. 

— 5 — ; 

Inches. 

Collin. 

Column, 

J 

Colamn. 

1 

Psgfcl 

1"' ■ 

Rsu a. 

Es, a. 

B& 

Rs, 

a. 

Rs, 

a. 

Rb p. 

; 13 

15 a 

25 0 

B8 0 

as 

0 

93 

0 

1S0 0 

29 

25 0 

38 0 

58 0 

95 

0 

139 

0 

2SJ 0 

B2 

SS 0 

56 0 

95 0 

136 

0 

255 

0 

600 0 


Casual advertisements at As, i per line for the first insertion and As, 2 per fine of 
- ^ucoeedii^ iosertionsL * 

Advertisement chaiges ate strictly payable half-yearly or yearfy id advaiKe, 


For farther particulars f please apply toi» 

> i THE "MjiN ACER, 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 

KAMAKSHI HOUSE, &AKDRA| 

BOMBAY 20. 

‘ "T ^ — ir ^ ^ ^ ^ 

BwwIiAta KAtaiiB te tbe FnpMoatf Itii' ■ IsdliB Boditf Bdlaw" XicM, »ilOe^ Op^ fild ewVrtn 
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INDIAN^SOCIAL^REFORMER. 

PtIBLISHED EVERT SATORDAY. 

ttrrtea f- mAu A u hi HDilflc. v Jinot A, XkMB AY Aefiftff Edifar .-^S. AA TAJfAJAA^ 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7*S-0 f Foreign) Rs, 10-0-0. 

Vol. Xl-rV. BOMBAY— SATURDAY, MARCH 81/19^4. ^ No, 81 


"I vtll hi «i liuvh. u truth, vnd m unooniproimlilciir « juftlot 1 1 tin in I wiU nat «quLv«ut«— I wUt nat 

eicuK, 1 wJH not retreat m emgle ineb^And i will bi btardJ* WlLUAM Llovd GARRISON ia the Idterat^^ ' 


CONTENTS. 


Pmpftgatlon tod ProR^g^iDda* 
fueni, 

PiibLLa f eliixii] loT PiimiL 
A Hovel ArgameDl. 

H«meiit Id BJtloxy, 
tCavj of * 

IndibD CbTiitlnni DndPolldoi. 
ADDtHirio L, Heir, 

Thought! OD the Potil 
fDDErlftge Probism* 


Abrebrnm LIhooId end Bleiniej, 
In BohIp,. 

pmtjtatlon ta Iha United 
BtohM. 

P^ooDDmlaOoDdLtlqpD In Biiteln, 
Tha Oonfceul M OpEvni. 
Sonllorr 0D-^rntinB«la4ilM. 
B«mt Edemoefal Sahool, 
lotamatuiphl BasolDtSea «E 
ContrMt Ltthour, 


NOTES 

Propagation and Propaganda: — It la aurprising 
that the JDnjyamiiihya^ the organ of six Missions, 
should exhort its constituenta to taka a leaf out 
of the books of Stalin, Mussolini, Kama! Pasha 
and Hitler, We had better quote its words; 
<'One of the lessons that Christians may leam 
from our present world-scene Is the power of 
propaganda, Stalin in Russia, Mussolini in 
Italy, Kcmal Pasha in Turke3f, and Hitler in 
Germany, all stand for the power of ideas. By 
reiteration and colorful pre^ntation, these men 

have led powerful nations into new paths 

Coercion there has been, but behind the coercion Is 
the contagious enthusiasm of new programtnes.*’ 
Our respectful congratulations to our contemH 
porary lor wrenching itself free from the 
prejudice against these men as enemies of religion. 
Historically, however, they were not the first to 
discover the uses of prop^anda- All the nations 
engaged in the War lavishly resorted to propa- 
ganda much of which Is now acknowledged to 
have been downright lying. ^ Christian Missions^ 
ties themselves have carried on propaganda 
against non-Christian teligionsu Propagating 
truth is one thing and cairying propaganda in 
its name, is quite another. The great world 
Teachers hat^ propaganda. Jesus Invariably 
b^de' those whom he healed to tell no man. 
Indian religious teachers firmly held that whenever 
a man was ripe for their teaching he would seek 
them out and that only harm will ensue by their 
going out into the market place in search ' of 
disciples. The success of the four dictators 
referred to by ih^Dnyanoditj^ayAS due initially to 
the collapse of the systems which preceded them. 
It is premature to speak of their success. For our 
part, we think that it woifid have been infinitely 
better for the countries concerned as also for the 
world if these leaders, whose patriodsm and inte- 
grity we never doubted, had reformed the old 
systems instead of overturning them. There am 
Signs that they are beginning to realise the impoo- 


ance of establi^ing continui^ with the past 
asChe surest means of ensuring permanence 
for whatever is of abiding value in theitf' 
reforms. 

, Chrlstiao Colleges aai Governnieiit : — Tho 
Guardian of Madras is a journal which by its 
straightforward and independent thinking has- 
established for itself a place among the forma- 
tive influences of Indian journalism. We are 
pained to see that its writings, particularly the 
latest (March 22)/ on the Reformers protest 
against the participation of the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State for India in an appeal 
for funds to reorganise Christian Colleges on the 
lines of the Urvdsay Commission's Report, fall 
far short of expectations. - We have made out: 
protest. We said in our very first article that , 
we did not expect it to have any effect. If has 
h ^ none. The Archbishop of Canterbury j 
quoted in his sp^ch at the Mansion House 
meeting from a letter from the Viceroy that 
^'the Christian Colleges of India have d'ine most 
valuable work in th5 past in producing by at 
and well trained and disciplined citizens (which, 
by the way, Jesus and his disciples were far 
from being.— There is much we can write? 
on the text furnished by the Viceroy but for 
the present we are content with the brief 
parenthesis. There are one or two ^ints of 
fact on which the Guardian is not well-informed. 

The first is a histofieal one. The affirtnatbne 
of religious neutrality in the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion, which we re]^finted last week, was not, as 
the Guardian thinks, made with reference to 
the policy of previous rulers, which, with 
occasional deviations, has been the traditional 
policy of Hindu and Muslim rulers since Asoka’ls^ 
time, ft was made with reference to the 
principal immediate cause oF the Iddihci Mutiny 
which was ihe belief among Indian soldiers th^ 
Government contemplated converting its Hindu 
and Muslim subjects to Christianity* -0« The j(jgp QQp-| 
Guardian may consult the pages of Lord 
Roberts' “Forty-one years in India” deaUng 
with the causes of the Mutiny, The eyolutioix 
of policy towards Chrktian Miss ions Is^ 
traced by a hand entirely favourable^ to 
them in Mr. Mayhew's book on the subjects 
The obligation of the Government of India to 
protect all religions equally U embodied iu tbs' 

Indian JPenal Code and is not open to specula* 
tion* The offeial bterventioii of the Viceroy 
and Ministors of State In this mattert b more 
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likefj' to prcjiidke than to promote die trua 
iaterests of the Chrisdaii Colleges ss ml intcgrsd 
part of todian Edocatioiu 


Poblle Schod for Parsh is etatcd th|it 
the buildings of the Deccan College in Poona, 
which Govern ment have decided to abolish 
an a measure of retrenchment, have been 
purchased by Parsln who intead to establish a 
riiblic School for their cbildfep on the Engli^ 
^inodd. The English Public School is go 
oiFshoot of the English social system which 
alnio^ till the War remained intact The basic 
principle of the system was the division of its 
members Into (Ij the class which gave orders 
end (^} the dasa which took them. The so- 
called Public Schools are really private and exclu« 
give institutions for the ^Udren of the flrat 
cla5& They did not aim at producing 5ch:]Aars 
but'at producing oEcers for &e Army and Navy 
Hand the Diplomatic and Civil services and admU 
histnatois in the Asiatic and African dependen- 
cies of Britain.' -The Engli^ Public School 
since the war has been losing Its Importance 
Owing to the rapid transformation which the 
£ngl&h system iS undergoing. The tradi- 
tion of English Public School men constituting 
the ruling class/ temporarily broken by Disraeli, 
has 'beeji finally discarded, Bonar Law, Llpyd 
George Raip^y Macdonald, even Asquith, 
were not puhlLOn ^hool men. In his' '"War 
" Memories” Mr, Lloyd George Saya that Boitar 
Law and he were outsiders in the AsquUh Cabi- 
net and had, therefore, a kind of secret sympathy 
with bach other, and that nAsquith, although he 
began with the same disadvantages as them- 
. - ^Ives, liked to think of himself as one of the 
ruling class but, in fact, was at ease with neither. 
That was the transitional stage, Tlie legend 
about the formation of 'character* as the specie 
merit of the English Puhitc School, Is also 
thinntiig with' the discovery that ‘character* 
consists of many qua! tics which are not the 
monopoly or the predominant characteristic of 
English Public School men. The ^charactec^ 
which is needed to control a far flung Empire is on 
the face of it not the 'character^ which will benefit 
a community which is a microscopic minority 
lu a dependent country* It is significant that the 
besbknown English FubUc School man in Indian 
^liticSj is undecgolr^imprisonmeat for sedition. 
We believe that the Parsts have a futone in this 
county as promising as that of any other com- 
munity but the qualities of a dominant class 
which the t'nglish Public Schools are designed 
to foster, will prove td be rather ' a hindrance 
than a help in achieving that future^ The 
immediate problem for the Parsee Community is 
how to avert the effect of a social complex In 
^hich wealth accumulates an! men decay.** 

. A Novti Aj^nmeat : — A '^Special Correspon- 
dent” has explained at great length In the 
Xifnet t>f why British officers should 

contmue to coaimand in ladian/ r^ments for 
jmany years to come, EveryEMody kooWs why, 
3ut ^e Special Correspoi^nt has . foui^ a 


{Mar. 51 


special reason. It is that ^wa have not got 
In India, ai we have la Ef^Und, a large 
supply of young men with long traditions of 
leadership in the army behind them*” Shortly 
after the War an Indian officer who had be^ in 
France with his regim^t of Rajputs from an 
Indian State, was telling us of his experienoeib ' 

One of these hat a bearing on the observation 
of the Special CorteSpoodenC, He said that he 
was found fault with by British officers for 
moving familiarly with his non-cojinnissioneJ 
officers and men. His answer was that these 
men were of hts own clan, some of them near 
relatives, and it would be preposterous for 
him to treat them as the British officer treats 
his men— it would not be tolerated. He a jd^d 
that the Australians who were also quartered 
in the same locality n^de fun of the British 
‘'traditioiL” Except the Germ in junkers, them 
is no class with a ^■tratfiUcin” command in 
modern amnes outside Britain. In fact, such a 
thing is impossible in any national arniy as 
distinguished from a mercenary one. Then 
19 no hereditary class of officers in the French 
Army* There the tradition la that every private 
carries a Marshal's baton in hia knapsack. 

The Soviet Army, of fKiurao, does not recog^ 
oise such distinctions. In India itself, uot 
only Rajputs -but Brabmani and BanUs and 
even women have led annies to battle. The 
fact is^ fighting and killing onek enemies is a 
very primitive instinct' and, as Msf bourne 
said of the Order of the Garter, tharaia no 
damned merit about it. When a min unierukes 
to enlighten Indian opinbn he might at least 
condescend to acquaint himself at least with the 
rudiments of Indian history, Anorher curious 
argument is that Indian troops in the War did 
better when led by Britl^ than by Indian 
officers,' So far as there is truth in this states 
ment it la entirely due to the present system 
which is designed to exalt the British officer 
above his Indian colleague in the esrimatbn of 
the men, There have been also cases in wlikh 
OritUh troops were badly led by British officefs. 

Nemesis In HIstorf S'-^The Treaty signed m 
few tlays ago between Itafy, Hunga^ and Auitria ^ 
by which the two former counlries guarantee 
the independence of Austria, is the climax of a 
series ot events which go to establish that thera 
Is Nemesis at work in history. Less than x 
century ago Hungry and Italy were groaning 
und^ the ovbrlordship of Ans-trU. The former 
xhinag,^ to get Itself recognised as an aqual - 
partner of the Austrian Empifieb Attempts to 
have tiia grievances of ^the Italian ^ QQp-| 

redressed were put down with ruthless severity* 

General Haynau*B flogging of women in Lom^ 
bardyso horrified British public optnion that 
when the General shortly aft^ visited Englatyl 
he was thrashed by Eti infuriated crowd within 
an inch ^ his life, Austria was forc^ to with* 
draw from Itafy in and later she accepted 
Italy *as aa Ally* Now both the Gerinaa 

{CtiUkvi^ M y 
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BOMBAY^ MARCH 31, 


MARY OF NAZARETH.* 


. The attitude of Jesus to his tnoiher is a source 
-'of perplexity to the Indian student of the Gospels. 
There are but four references to her after she 
ffave birth to him. The first is# when m-ssingf 
- the boy, JesuSi when he was twelve years old# 
on their way home from the Temple at 
Jerusalem, they returned to find him disput- 
ing with the H^bb. Then Mary asked him; 
'"Son# why hast thoii thus dealt with us; behold 
thy father and I have sought ihee sorrowing.” 
Jeaus’ reply as a snub. He asked : *'How is 
it that ye so^ht me ? wist ye not that I must 
'be about my Other’s business?’' All the same, 
lie went down with them and came to Nazareth 
^fid was subject unto his parents. But his 
words rankled Iti the mother's heart 
^*Shc kept all these sayings in her heart” The 
next reference to Mary is in the ajcoount of 
^he marriage feast at Cana. Eighteen years 
had passed and Jesus had come to be recognised 
^ a miracle worker, Hjs mother was there 
-and Jesus and his disciples had also been tnvUed. 
The hosts confide to her that they have 
ran short of wine. She communicated the 
information to her son. Jesus snubb^ her; 
** Woman what Have I to do with thee ?” She 
ijuietly ignored the a nub and told the servants 
of the house# ^^whatsoever he sayeth unto you do 
it,” She knew that her son, though he resented 
her interference, would do what she wanted 
•iiitn to do. He converts water into wine. The 
third occasion is when Mary and her other sons 
—she had four — sought an interview with him 
^t Capernaum which he had made his head- 
-quarters at the height of his popularity, ” While 
he yet talked to the people, behold his mother 
and his brethren stood without, desiring to speak 
'with him. Then one said unto him# Behold thy 
mother and brethren stand without, desiring to 
speak with thee. But he answered and said 
Onto him that told him# Who is my mother ? 
Who are my brethren ? and he s tretched forth his 
hand toward his disciples, and said, Behold my 
mother and brethren!” The crowd# no doubt* 
applauded this hit, but the mother's heart was 
wounded to the core. It was a public repudia- 
rtion of his mother and brothers. The brothers 
.after that ceased to trouble themselves about 
Jesus. But the mother was not to be estranged 
’even by this public insult She followed him to 
ithe foot of the Cross. All his disciples had 
^deserted him, even John the beloved. 

Even a torchlight and a voice, 

; The sudden Roman faces, violent hands. 

And fear of what the Jews might do I Just that. 
And it is wrilten, “ I forsook and fled.” 

John was ashamed and accompanied I^ry to the 
foot of the Cross. “When Jesus saw his mother 
■and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, he 
sayeth unto Ms m other, **Woman, behold thy 

* ^nbUilis# SiUfiUkMu; EkiiM f & id. 


sonl Then sayeth he. to the disciple# Behold 
thy mother# And from that hour that disciple 
took her Into his own hom&” 

TJie eiealtatlon of the Mother of Christ by' 
the Roman Church is 'directly contrary to the 
attitude of Jesus to her as it appeals from these 
authentic utterances. The Protestant relegation 
of her to a position of irrelevance to Christianity 
is in entire consonance with it. Neither the 
Catholic nor the Protestant attitude, however# 
hrings out the real, tragedy of Mar/’a 
life, This 13 what Mary Borden has 
done with brilliant effect ’ in her " Mary of 
Nazareth.*' It is a heart-breaking book. Tho 
story of the mother torn between her loyalty 
to her ancestral faith in which and in whoso 
institutions she implicitly believed# and her 
love — which was indeed her life — for her firaU 
born son who was in violent antagonism to the 
accepted ^ interpretation of it by the established 
authorities whom' he defied even in small 
matters, is told with a simplicity and sincserity 
whidi carries conviction in every page# Marys 
difficulties with her sons with whom she lived— 
one of them, James# was a Pharisee of the 
straightest type and the others were worldly meri 
who bitterly resented the notoriety which the 
eccenlrities, as they regarded them, of their eldest 
brother brought on the family, are depicted 
in moving detail and with poignant insight* 

Mary had also two daughters, both married. 

They do not figure much in the story except 
that it is made clear that they had no sympathy 
with the dangerous vagaries of their illustrious 
brother. The High Priest of the Jews of Nazareth 
is a fine gentleman. He is full of sympathy for 
Mary but public feeling is too strong against 
Jesus and he is forced to order the 
fearful rite of excommunication by blast of 
trumpet in every synagogue in the land. It is 
not Jesus alone but the whole family which comes 
under the ban. The attempt to stave ofl the 
calamity by bringing Jesus home if necessary by 
force— the family’s visit to Capernamn was 
undertaken with that object, one of the brothers 
had a stout rope tied round his waist under his 
coat to bind Jesus if he resisted— is frustrated by 
the crowds which surrounded Jesus prevented 
access to him. Perhaps, he knew what his 
mother and brothers had corns for# when he 
refused to see them. 

As a last resource# Mary goes alone to ^ve a 
heart to heart talk wim her son# When 
she after much wanderings reaches the house* 
he is not there, and Mary of Magdala 
who is in charge comes forward to greet pz-jm 
aflectbnately the mother of her Master, Mary of 
Nazareth shrinks with horror at sight of the 
Magdalene and flies precipitately from her 
presence^ Of all Jesus^ doings his association 
with Maiy of Magdala was most detestable la 
his mothers eye^ She could tolerate eveiything 
but that. But such is the strength of her love, 
for him that she eventually comes to regard 
Maty as her sole prop in her agony of grief,. 
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Tbe most 'pcngnaat id Ute stor^r^iB 

oto'tiin^iOad to Calvaiy. Tlie triil 
lar into the i%ht and in l&e snsU hMzrsof the 
mqrnutg/ her sister and her husband, and 
M^^of Magdala with^e toy, Mark« d^edj 
adoDisajoa to the tribunal h^ bean waiUi^ 
for tvours |a aeo pass to tha plac^ S 

execuiiom Mary’s bcother4a-law be^ her to 
go boEDe and have soma resU-4bey had 
been out aH night. But ehe would not leave 
the spot "Go and take Mark with you and’ ; 
nepd him to tell me E you bear air^tng or 
importancA snd you, my sister, go and rest 
Mary of Magdala will ^y with ideb” The 
author doee not seem to believe in the words 
attributed to Jesus ^ the Crosn.^ PsEhape, Jdm 
was not. above interpolating into the story 
something which, reflected glory upon himself.; 
\Vhat passed in the mind o£ Jesus when be 
mothe;?? Let tha author speak i 
, }gto» ^9 very discTpte, h«f faiod bit w«j id 

th* cxws *nd stood, thtra with llaiyH the moth«t oC 
Jwui. Did he see thtml Did he spe^ tip them? They 
thought thct he They wmld ao mftermrds. 

AdS pe<rh^ hr wu true that JeitUb through 
eyv* the yoang boy 

ciioging eo hia Inother, ead nmemberod his 
tmn boyhood wbea he hmd been lo hnrpy ud. w loved, 
tudbed in those swful momeate he mi^ have remem- 
bered eeefythtng from the beginniog. AH lus life 
■mst have befoee him end mil hie childhood oofoa 

beak to hln^ nod it seemed u he huog there that he «ae 
glad 10 know that this yoiuig boy wHd be son to hie 
mother who had bot bdlevea in him yet had oot failed 
him lo the lest, 

INDIAN CHRISTIANS AND FOUDCSL 
Updar the Communal Award the Indian Chris*, 
tfan ooxiununfty was allotted a oertaui number of' 
seats m the legislaturca. An influential section 
thef coiumuhiiy, howfifver^ felt at the time th^ it 
could b^t contribute to the national life by abjur- 
ing special communal constituencies and meetings 
were held where resolutions favouring general 
electorates were adopted. That there is a 
growing feeling in that comEiwni^ that there has 
been hitherto neglect of the politicat life of the 
country Is shown *by Mr, K, N, DutA article on 
‘*The Ufuficationof Indian Christiarts" in the 
last issue of MivDutt regards 

the religious and educalioDat Me of Christians 
^adequately cared for and asks bis communalijsts 
to ' concentrate their attentKTti on the poUtkal 
prdbfetn which he conceives to to the most 
urgerA today. Me,. Dolt fafla to seq that the 
religkxis disunity of the Indian Christians is at 

(ppndsdai 

jtod Austrian Empires have ceased to exist and 
Austria has to. seek the protection of Italy 
gainst Germany. The signing of the Treaty 
<|i^stabtishing the German. Empire in the very 
Hall in which it was estibOsbod sixty-five yearn 
agm the overthrow of the Tsacisl legiinD 
aiMi the ma^acre c£ the Tsar and tus family by 
th& 3ovkt revolutionaries, and othe« iocidetO 
terxl Iq the same condi^iDa : All oppeession 
has implicit In^t Us own reprisals^ 


the totfom of their political dlaunity. 
variqiK Western sects of Qm^ianity have 
been introduced with embellishaaeucs into 
and the fact lhat the alien mission boanls ate the 
cgntrolUi^ bodies (ends to divide the convcfts.- 
into almost water-tight compartments While the ; 
ttusaioiiBfy r^ards the community as a rdigioiis 
body Mn Dutt wants to convert it into a solid 
political Ofgaoisatioci commanding on particulart 
issues the votes of its members He pmpooes. 
therefore that an All India oiganisatioci be- 
set up which wiU <*cany oa aH the bi^Iness of" 
a thorough going political tody” Mr. DuU 
remarks that this should not frighten anybody. ^ 
He apparently does not realise that the suggea- 
tbn that Chrisdans should organise them^lveaM 
as a political ^arty is Itself tom of feat, 
will,, if he peisista in hb efforts at leeuring this - 
end, meet wkh the oppoeiUou of the mUsbnsnf 
who is mainly oonceroed with wlonir^ new 
adherents to hia fold. Any effort at forming a 
pditlcal group needs for its success i homoge* 
neousunit. The continued admissloa of near^^ 
members on a non-political principle into auch 
a group wD] work against solidari^, Mr. Dutt 
realises this when he Insists that the one Boards 
of Control for the community should be in Indiaft 
hand^ Whether the fievcial foreign^ nias^i^ 
boards are ready to surrender their powers and ■ 
unite under one Board of Control on which theif - 
missionary members wiU have no seat, is ex- 
tremely doubtful but It is highjy probable that 
they win consider such unity as purchased at 
too high a price* Mr. Outt’s article rtveab tbie^ 
growing communal consciousness of tha IndlaiiH 
C^istlansand a tendency to regard misaioaaiy. 
conUol as irksome. Those missioEiariei who 
have always felt the want of self-reliance andL 
iiKlepeodenoe cu, the part of Christians as a i 
serious obstacle to the inevitable tra hsTef of 
control from alku to Indian hands, will welcome 
the new spirit. 

anandraoI., nair. 

My aoquauUaDoe with the late Dr. A I* Naj> 
began in a^enrious way, 1 had received a itmll 
book- of Sanakril verse written hf a Brahmin Udy 
of Myaorck. It was writteQ in the metre known as 
SardidwrikridiEa in Sanskrit rbetorie^ mining *«un^ 
bedUng of the tigis^, and iha theme wae (ha life of 
Bhagvan Buddha, It was ildlhilly dona but thm 
'waa Qotbii^ naw ia the materiaL 1 put It ankle 
after the first pmaih 1 bad forgotten all 
about it 110111 aeveraf days afterwards, goring 
desk one t *^nd tbm book prawnlnenefy 

OD it. I was id a nefiectJvo mood The question 
sUently fonned itself in my miiid, why thia 
Brahmin lady sdocsed Buddha as lies thems for her 
Sanskrit oompositiofi? Evot Bcahmn^mafvwamaii 
and child, id the South Is a &Uower eithtf of Saikara 
Rarmmija. or Madhva--tlie three great phikMopher 
saints of post-Buddhist Hindulsna Saiacara over— 
ihrtrw Budohisoi b o rro w i ngs lamly from Ua own 
anUMiy. Ramanuja denounced Sankara as 
veiled Bisidhistr and formulated he* dodriiu of 
quahhod fruyilanq Madbva, diflerir^ fitxn botf^ 
unfurled the standard of tincanprooiislng duoliscit. Alt . 
three^were southerT»s and their follower* are found' 
in greatest strength iatto South, All of them wer*%> 
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opposed' to Bufldhism and, though they <bnceded 'to 
iMdha the etatus of an avatar or incamatioa they 
fiegarded him os an avatar oetit down to Hindus 

irotn the path: of true re1fgion,aa a sort of divine agent 
pcovaoateur in fact, to teat the faith ^ the Hindu 
race. That a lady belonging to one of thevc sects^ 
and a icholarlly onew top, sl^ld have dedicated her 
tatenu to an cutoey of the Buddh^ seemed to me to 
be m sign that the heart of Hinduism was harking 
back to ire most itiuatHous son for light and solace 
in its modern pet^exideH, 1 met a firiend« the Labour 
l^er, Mr. JbaWaia in the train and mentioned 
thif incident casuajjy to him and wished that 
something couTd be dono to promote the study 
of tho teachings of the Buddha. Jhabvala at once 
lold me that there was Lh'« Nair who for 
years past was a devoted adherent of Buddha 
and that 1 should get into loudt ‘with hiiru 
It was thus that I met Dr. E^atr. He was 
delighted at my suggestion and we decided on a 

e mbTio celebration of the triple anniversary of the 
trth, enlightenment and death of Lord Buddha^ which 
according to tradition, falls on the same day, the 
'Voisikh pumama, the full tnoon tn April-^May. 
was not much time to make arTangenients, The 
meeting was convened at short notice at Madhav 
Baug. It proved an unexpected success. Friends 
fftsm far and near happened to be in Bombay on the 
day« And they all atusnded. The idea of the Buddha 
Sooicty wa^^ tuggested at the meeting and was 
warmly taken up by Dr. Naif. He was elected 
President and rertiainra President tiU fa is deatti, A 
group of earnest men gathered around him and the 
work of the Society progressed slowly but steadily. 
Buddhists from all lands found a welcome In 
Dr, Nolr^s hospitable borne. Some of them were not 
quite the genuine article. But Dr. Nair asked no 
questions. If a man or woman .sought hfs assistance 
in the name of the Bhagvaniit was given as a matter 
of course. Till the opening of the Ananda Vihara 
three years ago the fortnightly meetings of the 
Society were held In Dr. Nairs drawing room. Some 
the addresses delivered at these gatherings were 
v^uabte contributions to the elucidation of the 
relation between Buddhism and post-Buddhist 
Hinduism which le pervaded by it. 

The period following the founding of the Buddha 
Society was one of incessant activity to Dr, Nair* 
He seemed to be overwhelmed by a deshe to 
give concrete express ion to his devotion to I he 
Bhagvon who was the inoamatlon of compassion for 
suffering humanity. The suffering which^ as a medt- 
oal man whose practice in bis early struggling days 
was chiefly amongst the poorest of the poor, came 
most home to him, was the suffering of the sick and 
the niainted so many of whom go without any relief 
In this great city* Powell and Company baa pros- 
pered and provided Dr, Nair with the wherewithal to 
iulfll hit umbitioiit He built the Hospital which 
bears his motheria name and peraonalty saw to it 
that every poor patient who sought relief got It there. 
He next 10 ^ over the National Medical C^lege which 
yrms on its last legs. The grand building where it ia 
housed was buUt him. His crowning act, was 
the building of the vihara in. the vicinity of the Hos- 
pital and the College;, No one can step into it without 
feelipg profoundly grateful to the genius of the man 
wbe^ amidst the etress and noise of Bomb^t raised 
the aanctuiiry which bmatbes the Spirit of Peace at 
every step. These were what Dr. Nair did, 
'What he was, I con best tllustrato by a scene 
whioh haa deeply carved itself in my memorf, h 
occurred within leas than a mcnih of hta death. 1 
with my daughter had gone to the new Chowpathi at 
WocLI (yr our daily wal£ We had started as usual 
ftom the south end of the walk tod were nearing the 


north end, when I found the tall fi^recrE>^ Natf stands 
ing with a small crowd gathcied round bkn. We went 
up to him and before 1 could ray anything he pointed 
to the prostrato figure of a man who was brsthiu^ 
hard and unconscious- Dr, Kafr's face was filled with 
sorrow os he told me that he found that ^ man lying 
there some fifteen minutes previously without any 
of the Scores of people sitting on the parapet wall opp> 
Site or walking past taking the slightest notice of hini 
When Dr. Nair came be felt the man's pulse and 
found it very bod. He sent for a polioematii had 
a cab fetched, saw the patient oomtoftably placed 
in il to be taksn to the hcspttak As we were walking 
back he again and again recurr^ to the utter callous- 
ness of our people to the claims of humanity- It 
was a European lady, he said who hod fetch^ the 
ra>1ioeman at his request. The figure of AnandaracT 
Nair, standing by the side of the penetrate figure unde^ 
the dome of that evening sky and the sea scftly 
murmuring bard by, symbols of eternity, forms a 
picture of whbh, his Master, Buddha, might Himself 
have been the central figure, 

K-N- ' 


THOUGHTS ON THE PARS! INTER-, 

MARRIAGE PROBLEM. 

(BY F. A. M.) 

Tlie very first thought that strikes me on this 
problem is that 1 should not be writing this article 
fer the Kefm/tfr, It is Very undesirable 
discuss a purely local and very delicate question like 
this in any paper that is not exclusively read by the 
Parsis and it b very unfortunate that a numbi of 
non^Farsis should have rushed' into the press on a' 
matter that afTocted the feelings of the Forsis alone 
and of which' they hod no i^rsonal knowledge. It 
may be said that there Is a right of free speech but 
then there is also a coirespondmg duty not to exercise 
the r^ht under certain circumstances and it seems 
that If ihe bigger communities in India talked less of 
rights anl thought more of duties, without which 
rights are meaningless, the communal problem 
would cease to be a problem. Such hostile criticism is 
bound to be unsympathetic and to seem Irresponsible 
partly because tho problem is not felt by such critic 
as it is by a Farsi whom it affects vitally and portly 
because his knowledge concerning such a small 
community is meagre and second hand. Hence the 
uncalled fer disagreement becomes highly disagreeable' 
and hurts the community because it superHcially 
prescribes what the soul of the community strongly 
proscribes. And it hurts the more when it comes 
from a thoughtful and highly esteemed sources Thus 
when it was suggested presumahly by the editor in 
an earlier issue of this journal that tbe Farsi girls 
were more cultured bet^use they m on-ied out side ^ 
their community one thought that even Homer 
times nods. There ore few occasions when one cm 
differ from Mr- IC, Natarajan and be righti and this ii 
one of them, That is why on second thoughts I feel, 
it inoufubent on me to put the Farsi point of view 
before the readers of this journal- 

TheParsis hod to leave Persia because their rdigioo 
happened to be lit danger. And that is why though ar.COITI 
they have adopted many important ways of life feom 
thn other commuiiities of India they have stuck to the 
feith of their forefathers. But not only have they 
kept aloof from other religions^ they have also kept 
their religion aloof from other communities. It Is the 
very essence of every important Zorostrlan ceremorty 
that it should not be performed in the presence of 
those professing other religions* The dead body of a 
Farsi is cxisidered impure if the gaze of any non- 
Forri falls on it after the preliminary funeral ceremony. 

Hence their religious sentiraenU will not let Porsis to 
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prpselytise or fveii oltow a wiQtng convert tc enter 
tbetr , Therefore if & krg9 oumber of Parti* 
fr» com^tlj Gonvertidi t>r force or Otherwite the 
ootucQUiuty whiM £raduallr become practically 
cxtiDct So lqo^iu Parits W AOt protdj^te (bey 
mutV if must exist tt til at « conuitunity, re«tt 
all pi^lytaiog attciBpta directed t^inst tta<m Now 
the maiT^e ot Pardo outt ide their oommuni^ ha* 
the nine effect U conversion. An increate of tuch 
marriage* meacj « decrease of the Parsi population 
and the danger -of eatinctioa i* greiter than in direct 
oonvertion by force or otherwise becatjse it it les* 
perceptible. Fcftdbte or fraudulent ^ version is 
imxne^tely resiated perhapi with the mcira) support 
of other commuaitle*. But in the case inter- 
marria^* the ooromunlty, when not blind, has to 
watch belplesaly ita alow but certain death. And It 
would ratber die^-so atrong are it* reiigicn]* ausoepti- 
bilitiea, than tahe convert* into itf fold. The only 
other sane altereatlve therefore is to create * atreng 
preJudiM against Inter-marriagea by keeping «Uve 
among it* merobere the loye for Farsi tradlttoa* and 
outture^ 

It may be argued by some person* who like to 
indulge In abstract humanitirianlim that a comniunal 
apirit li the ,antiquated jargon of a day that is dead. 
Such person* would not only welcome such subtle 
wa^e of removing without violence the barrieri that 
divide mec from men but would also suggest other 
communities to adopt such a non- violent method 
One does not wish to give more attention thaa they 
deserve to the patriots who love every country except 
their own or the nationaUsts who glory in dis^raging 
their own commuuity. Tbia fashionaDlc aenticneat Is 
Bii unhsppy reaction to the biCteme** and hatr^ 
that were let loose during the last Great War, But 
a diseased reaction to a diseased idea la no cure^ and 
Itself deserve* to be properly diagnosed and treated. 
It is not the love of one^t community or country, but 
the hatred of other immunities and countries that i* 
objectionable and it ia nc^ n^iessary to hate other 
oommunides in order to love your owt\ just a* it is 
not necessary to hate all mothers in order to ^ a 
loving aon. A healthy rivalry between faction*, 
communities or nation* b«* kept bright the undying 
fire of progress; Every great nation and community 
aspires to enrich its individuality by oonstajnt 
expression of its love for it* p^uliar art, religion and 
traditions; Smaller eommunitle* like ParsJs or Jews 
have no separate sutes for themselves and who 
are at the mercy of the State to which they belong 
need* must think of cherishing the ideal* of their 
grcmpi The aurvival value of this communal pat* 
riotiHui Is immense; The tenacity with which the 
Jews, scattered throughout the worlds every man's 
hand against them, have stuck to their race and 
leligicQ, i* the ebirf cause of tbeir existence to(iby. 
One sees their sInceriCj and f^our in paalnii like 
this; "By the river* of Babytan, there we 

eat down, yea wept when we remembered Ztoni.,For 
there they that carried us away captive, 

required of u* song, they that wasted ii*. 
required of tis znirtK If I fbi^t thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right band forget her cuanirig. If 1 do not 
remember thee let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth; if 1 pre^ not Jerusalem above my 
otuef ^ }Py-' Buoa w<xd*| frankly oommunalf tHe 
humanitarian of todajr may read with contempt but 
they bave played their part in making a nation of 
a people wimout a doiunitaa a ruthless 

persecution a* wo saw recently in Germany against 
tire Jews is not the first dcx pohaps the t^t attack 
against tire race, but a people that can utter Si|cb 
sentiment* may suff^, t^t cannot die* Parsis too 
have their own sentiment* that have made them 
fid akin and pretected them againat the subtle force* 


of eitinotkin that hover ewer tlm' Ilk* fuHureSb 
The reoecit inorease la inter-cnareiagei in 
oomnainity i* a sympton of the wealrewfv c# thefa 
bold on their pe^ liar culture s MuStkia that 

produced men li^ Dadabhoy Nactqji, Sir Fireahaw 
Mehta and % N. Tata. It is tfaerem very dairabte 
lo areuae in the £^ii an enthusiasm far lhate 
ooaanmial hiacory and tmditjons that influeii^ ih*M^ 
in the past, Suoh a oonununal Awakeninf becomei 
dangerous mdy when it i* nourished by^ diih^si 
of and anUgomsm to other oommunities. But tire 
Ehusis bave given ample proofs of their iovo for 
their adoptea country and jt would be a iai dhy 
fx the oommunity when Firsi* forget the land that 
gave them a boms at the time they left their nativa 
land, feeling ^Here is no home, here la but a wtldw 
neas." Our love for oommunity however does noft 
weakeit Our love for our oountty as tha growing 
individuatity of the child does not weaken it* afiTactioti 
foe ii* parent Those Don Quixotes of Our days 
who dream of a world without nation* and communltleA 
ore not merely impiaotical but ahort-aighced idealiatt. 
Conamunittei and nation* make for evolution, and a 
world of mUons need not be a waning worldL A' 
peace without anybody to struggle with i* the peao# 
of the desert, The unity that I* deiirslixo fa 
not a barren unity without dlfiTerenors a* in 
mODotonoui sound* but a rich union of diSb^noea 
tbat ia found in great music, Tba main conUntioa 
of this article H based on the assumption that tho 
Par*i community^ i* worth the trouble of pteservatiocb 
A major community may lay in it* cynical monrenti^ 

*Why ahould such a small oommunity make desperate 
eflTort* to survive P The world would not be much 
the worse without the Parsls, if it has been abt* to 
cany on without the Greeks of yore." The unbnilcMi; 
r&Lord of their splendid aervice* to India may be 
an effective answer to a more worth? ueptio. But . 
such a cynical query atultifie* iiielf, for we tnay well 
ask why any community in the world should survive . 
at alL If it is answered that the onus cf justifying Iti 
extatence tie* only on small communities such an. 
answer Is not prompted by cynloiim, but sheer 
arrogance and 'majority oomplex/ It is almost A- 
postulate therefore that Farsis like every other rao* 
should survive, and, because of the clrcumstacoet . 
discussed above; the increase onnterenarriages subtly 
spell* their extinction. 

It i* not because klermarriagei are said to 
lead Invariably to domestic unhappiness (such 
a proposition is difficult to mainuin); not breauao 
ParsES are bigher or better as such than others 
which 1* absurd but because inlermaTTiage* ora 
l^nd to dissolve the community in the ^ tong 
run that the Parsts are endeav^ing to mobilise ah 
the forces to combat the evil Avi the present ' 
agitation U not new ttcr. dirccUd ffniy againii 
^Hiw 

The Jam-E-Jamshed, a very old Farsi newspap^ 
h^ endeavoured, for y^ire together to orgam** 
public opinion against thi* threatened dangtf and 
It* splendid Services to tha Goammmtf ia tnia Udd 
are amply recognJaed by^ its finding a home in ahnoet 
every Farsi fo^ly— rich or pox. In X about IPlg 
a fashion among the young men of the community dr.COm 
to foarry European girls found Its way and there wa* 
naturally great excitonient and the wnole oocnmiinity 
voiced Its disapproval to prevent the *epideiiii^ freni 
spreading further, A monstx pseeting was held, 
where among the many resdlutfomi condemnii^ these 
marriages, wa* one threatmilirg to boycott the 
'culprits/ But the number of Farsi giil* gdng xit 
of the community since 1931 is alarmingly greater 
than of the boys in 191& and every we hear 
of mxe such case*. This hw created % sort Of 
religious panio ia the commuiuiy* A l eqnis it iott wa# 
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by a number of Parsla to tfie Ttmtees of 
the P^i Panchayet to call a of the 

community to express its aense of the grave 
danger^; A meeting accordi^ly flummoned 

by the Truateest and such a ineeUiig is found to 
be summoned only when there is practically 
unanimous opinion In its &vour, where Farsi 
l^ers holding violently hostile views on other 
questions met on the same platform to devise ways 
of meeting this insidious evih But it is very 
dcmbtfiil if violent resolutions passed in meetings, 
attended largely by man-ied Parsis who are them- 
selves incapable of violating them, produDe much 
e^ect on the young men and women concerned. One 
is reminded of resolutions by a flock of sheep 
condemning the carnivorous instincts of the wolf. 
Nor is the tendeix^y to treat these erring young men 
as Sinners and moral lepers deainable. The strong 
Stand against such an attitude taken up by a 
section ol the community, is highly commendable. 
Young men and women do not go in for intermarriages 
because of ^‘iuperior culture** or out of sheer fun, but 
because they are subtly driven by cruel economic 
and other necessitiest 3o the present tumult and the 
shouting should give way to a patient study of social 
forces that cause this havoc in the community# * It 
la the part of a wise man,** said Spino;sa, "not to 
bewail nor to deride but to understand.** Parsis will 
do well to solve this problem, which they must aolve 
or perish, in the spirit of this beautiful minded 
philoBopbcr, * as though concerned with lines and 
planes and solids." 

ABRAHAM UNCoST AND SLAVERY. • 

(By E, O. Sisson.) 

trinooln’a attitude concerning slavery was quite 
clear and definite, but wai compleitf with the result 
iJmt it was often nusundeiatood by ^th friends and 
opponents in his own day and Is still seldom clearly 
oiraersto^ Yet it was really the attitude of the 
groat mass of people in the North, and, s&^ge as It 
may sound, of many if not most in the South. It 
was diii attitude^ shared by the mass of the North, 
which made it possible for him to be elected to tho 
EVesidenoy in 1B6(X 

First he *’hated slavery;^* It was utterly obnoxioiis 
to him and clashed with his dearest principles, both 
moral and politicaL He <*thought it wrong;'* and 
this when Cfviscian ohuicbes, north as well as south, 
were busy proving that it was divinely ordained and 
plainly supported by the Bible, In his first office 
of any consequence^ as member of the Illinois 
legislature at the age of 30, he recorded this view^ 
when the legislature passed resolutions denouncing 
abolltiofiists and candonirig slavey, Lincoln with 
one lone supporter read into the minutes^ a protest, 
joining In the condemnation of abolitionists, but 
deobnng that “slavery is founded on both iDjustice 
and bad P^^hoy.^ Iri 1854* in one of bis earlicHt 
speeches slgnilicarkce, he speaks of the ^monstrous 
injustice of slavery/’ But in all this be might almost 
have been quoting Jeflerson or even Washington 
Speaking a generation earlier. The land was fiiU, 
north a^ south, of people who disliked and dis- 
approved slaveiyi with a smaller number who 
hated it Intensely, 

In the seaond places Linooln^s politioal view 
oorueming slavery a^ political programme for dealing 
with it were clear out and changed little^ until the 
War changed everything. Firs^ ho was inexorably 
opposed to tho extension of slavery^ this view 
-governed bis political affiliations on all vital 
cooasions. But ne was also opposed to any aggres^ 

* Wna. fen ullaltea LLcoohi te OpM CSmHV 


sive interference with slavery in the states wbicfr 
legalized it, ths constitutional provision concerning 
fugitive skives which Phillips denounced as 
covenant with death and an agreement with heU," 

Lincoln regarded as a covenant with the slave-hold big 
states which he wa^ bound to respect. So be wrote 
tq his feiend Speed, a slaveholder, “I aclmowle!^ 
your rights and my obligations urtder the constitution 
in regard to your slaves.** This compelled him 
to oppose the Abolitionists and condemn their 
programmes and the AbolitiouisU in turn hated and 
denounced him. 

, The third point is of great importance, and not 
quite easy to describe; it was his utter incapaotty to 
extend his hatred of slavery to a bating of the 
slave-holder, or even to denouncing him mcxally. It 
was his realistic aenss of the actual institution of 
slavery as saifie thing hlstorioal, with a loi^ 
background in the old world, and with deep economio 
and social roots in its strange last stand m the great 
.American Republio. It was his persistent vieflf 
that slave-holders, slaves, and opponents of slavery^ 
were all human and all caught in me mesh of events, 
all striving CO live their lives in the midst of 
difficulties and perplexities and all entitled to humane 
and kindly consideration froro their fellows in spite 
of differing opiniixiES and confiicting programmes and 
policies, 

Lincoln never fell into the prevailing Northern 
fallacy of throwing the whole responsibility for the 
institudon of slavery upon the South; he saw^ that the 
g^ilt, if guilt there were, rested upon the Nation as a 
wholes North as well as South, “It is no less true 
for having been often said/’ he writes in the Second 
Annual Message^ * that the people of the South m 
not more responsible for the original intnoductim 
of this prepay than are the people of the North: 
and when it U remembered how unhesitatingly we 
all use cotton and sugar and share in the proflte 
of dealing in them, It may not be quite safe to say 
that the South has been more responsible than the 
North for its contlnuarHe/* 

These elements in Lincoln's attitude toward slavery 
were definitely fixed at the time of bis first important 
public utterance on the sut^ect in his speech m 
answer to Douglas at Pteoria m 1854, ^ter denounc- 
ing slavery as wrong, and the Missouri Coinpriomisa. 
as therefore also wrong, he go^ on % 

** Before proceeding, let me say that I think I have 
no prejudice against the Southern people. They ar^ 
just what we would be in their situation. If slavery 
did not now exist among them, they would not intro- 
duce itp If it did now exist among us, wo should not 

instantly give it up .When Southem people tell 

us they are no more responsible for the origin of 
Slavery than we are, I acknowledge the fact. .....If 

all ear^y power were given me, 1 should not know 
what to do, as to the existing institution. My first 
impulse would bo to bee all the slaves, and send 
them to Liberia, .....But a momenfs reflection would 

convuice me, that whatever of high hope (as 1 think 
there is) there may be in this in the long run, its 
sudden execution is impossible.,....! think I would 

not hold one in slavery, at any rate ; yet the point 
Is not dear enough for me to denounce upot>*tidar.COrn 

These are sbiking words, not by their videnco but 
by their moderation. It is true they were uttered 
before the heat of the conflict, nearly seven years ’ 
before the actual outbreak of the war ; but tbe fact 
ts that the f]^ and madness of the Eater ^riodi 
befixe and during the armed conflict, never changed 
Unedn's attitude. In 1858^ debating witk Deuglas.. 
in 1860, as candidate for the presidency, and thnxi^ 
in his can^ as war ruler, he never amfted from his 
posidOD; bo was against slaveiy, would not oont- 
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pcoiilse with its txt/acmtoa, y^t inibced that tih* tUve 
should soCvo thek owti doosestb probleto f sod 
ha dcoitirred lo ill sel^gfaCBOtti' aofjuenuiiatign sad 
ill Spirit of 

JTbtiS oa ifae iisua of HtsToy and oiDaricTpidoa 
Liixx^n was cmphatioall j a imdentia and so was 
imtarisfactorj to botb extremes. The abdUriotusts 
abhorrod his p^enci with staverr *od hji support 
bf the Gonstitudonal mv^ision for fugitive slave laws; 
the slave part^ feared aad hated him fr his outspoken 
GOndemoatioa of sUvvrf and his utiTielding stand 
against Its extensioa Asa moderate^ on the other 
hand, he was elected lo the preaideocy and led the. 
tiatioii to emancipation. 


< To moet people, north and SOutlv enmoaipatioa 
was A word, and a word over wbich lo £ghu 
But few seem to have given attention to the queation 
of how emanclpatba was to be aooomplbhed, or 
What was to be done with the tremendous problems 
which must follow upon its heels, if accomplisbed. 
In tnith nobody oorth or south did Iomjw what to do 
with slavery^ it would almoot seeai that the more 
extreme aTOUtioniStS, otherwise inteUi|neDt, really 
supposed that abolbhln^ elaverj woidd somehow 
abolish the millions of black mett, women and ohildrcn 
who were the slaves, Lincoln, on the coatraiy, 
was deeply concerned at to the manner aed m^th^ 
Of emarcipation; the prebleta occupied his mind 
greatly and appears over and over again lo his 
public uttemneea. It appears in many of hit state 
papersjetbers and addresses; it is set fo^ in fiill in his 
second Annual Message lo Cbngtieas of December 
1,16&S — 10 my mind the greatest of ail his state 
papers. Whoever would grasp Lincotn's mind on this 
gr^t problem must read and re-read this message. 

Liocolo^s plan is commonly known as 'bompensated 
emancipation,^ but compensation is only cos of the 
essentia] features of the proposal, and perhaps not 
the most important. Not less vital certainly Is the 
provision for both initiative and control by the states 
bddirig the slaves, and the limitation of federal 
action to giving the invitation and contributing 
fitianoial aicb conslderii^ the issue on which secession 
was moat oommonly justified, this was politically 
moat intelligent. Further, the actual freemgofthe 
alavea was to be gradual, taking, if necessary, 
tJ^y-aeven years, from 186 J to J900, Nor doea 
Linooli^ forget the vast problem of the Negroes once 
freed; ind^ it is pre^ clear that it was this 
aspect of the sittiation which had Ibr years perplexed 
him; he does advert to various poasibilitiea— segrega- 
tion in territory asnignod fix* the purpose and traaapcxf>- 
ation back to Afri^ in pazticidar. The main point 
is that hjs 'mind is grappling resolutely'’^ with' the 
whole picture of the thing to be dealt with; thb is 
the esaenoe of inteUigenoeL 

In all his many utterances not a word is said even 
suggesting the general enfranchisement of fr«ed 
Negroes. How conservative his view was on this 
phase of the problem may be inferred front a let^ la 
1864 to the new Union wveitior of Louisiana i 
Ibarely suggest for yotir private sansideration, whether 
some of the cofoured people may be let in (to the 
frou^ise) as, for tnatancet the very intelligefi^ and 
especially th^e who have £^ght gallantly m our 
tanks. ..—This Is only a sugg^tion, not for the public, 
but to joa alone," Thia, toft seems iait nsore inteDi- 
^nt thi^ what was actually doe^ with such 
disastrous consequences to both races in £be Boutb. 


- We may well revert now to fancoln''3 own words, 
partSculariy the gmt Secoid Annual Message, He 
Introduces the subject thus: , , *. 1 ., 

. ■ Among the. ^eods of the Uqidii there jg great 
divereky of sentiiiieat aad of policy in to 


•Isvcry and the AJHoaii nee Kmongst ua Some 
wt^ld perpetoato slaveiyt some would abolish ft 
iMrfd^y, and without oompensatkm ; somt - would 
abolish It gnduelly, end with compensetiont some 
would remove the freed people from us, end Some 
would r^n them with us; and there ere yet ether 
muKir divenitieA because of these diversities we 
wastomuch strength in struggle* among outselvesb' 

- 1 * -..These artiol^ are intended to embody * plan of 
SBch nintu^ eoooeaslons- If the plan ahatl be 
adopted, it is assumed that emancipation will fclknr 
at least in sevoal of the suteA 

“As to the first article, the main points are x fersy 
the emancipation; secondly, the length of time fSi 
conauminailng k^thirty-eeven years; and thitdly, 
the oompensatton. 

■The emancipation Will b« unsatisfactory to the 
MVftjates of perpetual slavery; but the length of 
rime should greatly micigate their dissaiisSction, 
the time spar^ both races from She evils of sudden 
derai^ement^ip fact; fitna the necesaky of aoy 
derangement „p,.Another class will hail the presEiect 
of emancipation but will deprecate the Jenm of 
time, ^ They will ^1 that it gives too little to the 
riow living slaves. But It redly gives them muohi 
It saves them ton the vagrant destitution whi^ 
must largely attend immiNlate emarbipatioa in 
localities wh^e theif- aumberi arc very greeii and 
it gives the inspiring assurance that theS poatetity 
sbaO be free forever, 

Next Lincoln points . ouL the striking fact that 
Such a plan would tend lo shorten the duratioa of the 
war, p^haps even availing to lead the revolted states 
to make peace In order to seize the ohaooe of conv 
pounding the loss which the ultimata freeing oi the 
slaves would entail, Ha then disousies various 
aspects of the propcnal, with relevant statistical dat^ 
and with conaideratiDo of many possible ot^eotlona. 

He concludes with, an appeal to tbs h^^rts qf his 
audience, so unusual to a document of this nature chac 
he apolo^zea for its tomo i, 

«Is It doubted, ther^ that the plan I propose^ If 
adopted, would shorten thi war, and thus lessen Its 
expenditure of money and blood ? Is ft doubted ttret 
it would tea tore the Datlonal authority and aatiooal 
prcepericy, and perpetuate both Indefinitely f Is II 
doubted that we here^-Cbngress and executive— ean 
secure its adoption P WiU not ths ^)od people 
respcxid to a imitod and.eaitiest appeal from uiP 
Can wft can they, by any other means so certainly or 
so speedily assure theso vital objects P Ws caa 
succeed only by conc^ It is not ^ Can any of us 
imagine better f* but *Can. we alt do bekerp Ofc^t 
wh^OBVer Is possible; itiU the question ocoursi/ 
OnwedobetterP 

Lin^n was thus facing the facts with regard .tq 
the freeing of the slaves and the abolition of 
institution of slaveiy i although desiring that alt men^ 
should be free, he saw int^»dy the nuge probleni 
of the millicitis of fre^ slaves | ilthotigh the leader 
of the Noetic he could not forg^ the just claims of 
the South, So be labours in this great message to 
get his Nertheni audieticegCdC]mss,and thepeople^ar.COm 
to see the ficts as be does, end he beseeches thra 
to lay aside hatred and prf^ice and sot before it 
is too latob He rises in his peroration to what may 
well be considered the hipest pitch of his cloquencet 

■ The dogmas of the qn>^ past *re madequato 
to the stormy present 'ihe occasion fa. piled ai|^ 
with djfficultyr nnd we imist -tiae -with the lOccaalon, 

As our case is now, so we must , think anew and act 
anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, Aod then wfi 

i ahall slave our shall nobly save or 

meanly lose the las^ best hope of eartto Othermeans 
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Tfnaj iucceed; thU could EKit &U. The w^y 1$ plair^ 
l^eacefulf generous, just — a way which, if ^lLowe4 the 
■ world will forever applaudr “d God must forever 
bless,"' 

- These wise and just proposals of Lincoln met at 
firtt with no little anprovah and the prospwt of thesr 
realization seemed bright, Lincoln's sp^ial mess^e 
in March of 1862 proving a resolucion on the sut^eot 
was received favourably by Congress, and the fesolu^ 
tioo passed by large majoriti^ in both houses. 
Better yet, Congress m April of the same year passed 
an act to aboliah slavery in the District of CdumNaf 
and this act Included at least two of Lincoln's favourite 
principles — compensation and coIoniKatlonu Yet in 
the hrol event all came to naught ; emancipation^ 
when it came, was neceasarily a mere blanket decree, 
without any effective recognition of the practical and 
-concrete aspects of the situation. Hate, fear, mutual 
animosity, and siispicioiv not only between the two 
* combatant peoples, but la the midst of both, brought 
to naught the oar^lly nurtured plan and eicpos^ 
the outcome to passion and chance, 

ft is true that Lincoln never completely gave up 
his hopes; even as late as February of 1S65, he laid 
before his Cabinet a plan to offer the Confederate 
‘Government four hundrm million dollars as purchase 
price for the slaves : but all except Seward were 
against it, and Lincoln sadly folded and laid away the 
4raft of the proposal. Thus ended the first of Litioln's 
Lost Causes the black men were to be freed, but 
<not In his plain, peaceful, generous, just"* way. 


PROSTITUTION IN RUSSIA, 

The social revolution has caused great changes in 
the relation! between men and women. Prostitution i 
has greatly decreased, says the scientific corres- 
fJondent of “The Manchester Guardian,” owing to 
Khe flexibility of the marriage laws, the increased 
isoonomio independence of women, and because not 
^enough pidvate wealth is available to make the 
profession profitable. There ore special institutes for 
reclaiming such prostitutes as exist; to a normal 
The institute for the training of ex-proatitutea in 
Moscow bases its work on the teaching of a trade to 
£he patienL The nof^ority of Moscow prostitutes are 
young peasent girls just arrived from the country. 
They have no trade and are not immediately able to 
get work, As soon as they have learnt a trade and 
know how to earn their living they leave prostitution 
almost without exception. Educated prostitutes are 
much more dlEEcuIt to deal with. 

It is stated that before the Revolution Moscow had 
a population of 1,800^000 and 20,000 registered 
prostitutes. In 1P23 the population was 2,500,000 and 
there were 3,000 known prostitutes. The number 
now Is 500, The decrease since 19^$ is attributed to 
.the absence of ummployment and the increase of 
cultural opportunities. Besides the reasons already 
mentioned, the existence of legal abortioc^ and the 
concentration of the peopld*a attention on social 
reconstructions such as .the Five-year Plaev have 
befped to make the Russians leas sexually conseioua 
than Western peoples* Literature and the cinema are 
free from the domination of sex interest. 

Many of the patients come to the Institute voluti'* 
tarily. Others are persuaded to come by special 
, brigades of agitators who go looking for them in the 
atriMts, A EiM oonvioted of soliciting has the fact 
registered on hfs trade union card. If convicted a 
second time the fact u published on the wall-news- 
paper of the faotoiy in which he wQiksi. Many men 
prefer to go to SibeHa rather than have this happen, 

■ and it is clear that Iho method of public exposure is a 
>OeniendouB weapon against prostitution. 


The systematio praetbe of abortion is another 
remarkable fratune of Soviet life. In Moscow 
are 60,000 birtha a year, and 70,000 ; abortions 
performed in the Moscow clinics. The patient iS: Uf 
the institute for; three or friur days, and comes one day 
before the ope^tioo. The operatioo is simple and 
is perfixmed iu about three miuutes. No ana^thetiq 
is used. Adequate reasons for having an abortion 
are existing children, poor living conditions, inter* 
fcrence with important work, the absence of the 
husband In the Ked Army, etc. In every case the 
law places the interest of the child first If it will 
fiot have a fair chance it should not be beam. All 
'fchlldren bom in U, S, $, R, have a legally defined 
father. If a woman is uncertain who Is the fritbet 
of her child the Court makes up her mind for h5; 

The defined &ther has then to pay an allowance 
for the child. Thus all children legally are allowed 
for* but, undoubtedly, a considerable number of meii 
must be paying for other men's children. 

The Nansen Institute for the Protection of Moth^ 
and Child, and the Factory Dispensary are examples 
of the best side of Soviet medical practice and the 
one from which the rest of Europe has something to 
learn. ThereTs systematic recording of the health 
of the population of thfe district — f,#,, of 35|C 00 persbos^ 

The medical history of a man and his relatives can 
found by the doctor in a few seconds* and the patient 
stays under the charge of the same doctor*. All 
families are visited in their homes and all workers ia 
thetr factories. The Institute had some good minor 
innovations* such as resting-places fbr mothers to 
place their babies while in the waiting-room, and thus 
not have the fatigue of nursing them.. They have 
twelve institutes this kind in O, S, S. R, and hope 
to have fifty by 19S5i 

PROSTITUTION IN THE UNITED STATES. . 

*1110 'business of proetitution*' has increased in 
manj' cides during the fast five years, acconJing to 
a study made by Basoom Johnson and Paul M, 

K insie frjr the American Social Hygiene Association 
reported in ffurmtl Soda! Ify^ent for December, 

19S3. Conditions in 58 cities in 45 states were 
studied by expert investtgators. The main reasons 
for this increase ^ in volume and flagranoy ** are 
considered to be: **The indifference of public opinion 
occupied with other questions of common interest^ a 
letdown by officials in law enjbncement because of 
lessened person ne] and budgetary reas ounces, ineffiol^ 
ency and _ indifference; and In some places political 
tie-ups with the underworld-, and an increase in the 
activities of third party exploiters and of the prosti- 
tutes themselves... 

Public sentiment in^ the United States was .not 
aroused In regard to prostitution, until a few years 
before the World War, In the years immediately 
following the war “the trend of public opinion was 
generally towards a ccmtlnuous pro^mme of repres- 
sion to rmuce oonimercialized prostitution to a mini- 
mum, as the only practical method of control of such 
vice.** In 1927-28 and in 1952-33 Surveys were made 
by American Social Hygiene Association to discover 
*'the volume of prostitution business,” ''flagrancy COITI 

operation,** ^ activities of .third party exploiters 

methods of operation ** attitude of the ofi^iab and 
the public towards law and law enforoement, “ and 
** sp^ial environmental fectors encouraging or -dls- 
couiaging the operation of prostitution In 19S3-3S 
it was found that prostitution had decreased in 17 of 
the fiS cities studied and iix^reased in 4L The 
greatest increase was found .In the cities of 25<\CX» 
to 501X000 population* . ^ 

5oon after the financial depression began it became 
wdent that the suitation was changing for the worse^ 
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Ttie of prosi^tutm hai ben Bided 

bjr dfvmkn of public interest from law enfarec^ 
fimt to problems of relief* Normallf^ pmstitutkin 

canied on in the and ^iMtown Mctidm” of 
k city* But ^ of wopcrty ownem for 

tenants at better neighbourhoods naa resulted in the 
^trance of prostitution into *1»istBes9 and residential 
neighbotirhoods which fonnerly were unmune.* 

The types of leaorte Istind in dl^erent parts of the 
coun^ redoct the attitude €i the public* Where 
soliciting from doorways and windows Is forbidden 
by the autboritiei^ 'resorts are conducted as small 
betels or rooming bouses* In some Southwester;^ 
Cltiea ^undisguised brothels and cribs appear/ and ft\ 
^ons southern citlca Various classes A hotels both 
large and small harbour occasional ptostitutes/ Irt 
inany of tbe eastern cities prostitution lesorts are 
somewhat scattorwi and “less flagrant in operation." 
Tbird'party exploiters aie again engaged in business^ 
aettf^ as dbtrJbuting oenters for iqoits who want 
girls or proitrtutes looking for a location, 

An^g the new factors in the situation are the Me. 
presslon ^Is" who became prostitutes because of 
'ipcrSOTial flnancial disUess/^and the new type of dance 
hall in which cteididotis are "demoralizing and do. 
“Crsding" fix both patrons and hosteisea, Pkyment 
tor protection fiom police U again a common ibno 
of graft In some cities tbe graft is said to extend to 

caumination of prostitutes for venereal disease, 

Tbe writers find that publb attention must again 
be focussed on ttus problem. If this is done it should 
^rl/ easy to suppress ‘‘the grogser^ more aggroisive 
and promineat forms of pros^tutkm" Even if this 
means only that prostitutioD beoomei Clandestine 
and passive/* this is a gain, "because the volume and 
Intensity of the business has diminished and 

because the damage to the community welfare and 
health ^ m direct ratio to that volume and intensity/ 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN BRITAIN. 

Mr* J. A* Spender writes in an article in Otrreai 
History I 

Nothing in recent years had ^n more 
dlGBcult toj^ge ri^tly than tbe economic condltfoa 
of Great Bdcaim Until a few months ago it was a 
commonly accepted ' belief that she was in a state of 
continuous decline^ and she seemed herself father to 
acquiesce in this judgment than to resent it The 
general impression was heightened by her candid 
habit of bradc^clr^ her figures of unemployment 
wild by the frank reports In wEkh royal commissions 
and expm cocmnlttees expos^ the skeletons in her 
cupboard* Neverthdeas this gone^ impression 
was* if not wholly wrong* at least pre^odiy 
yni^leadii^* 

. It is of course true that certain of Great Britain’s 
basic industnes^^^coal] cotton, Iran and — depend^ 

jog for their prosperity wpoft export^ have been 
^reatly^ depros^ sinoe the war, and that unemploy* 
jnent, being concentrated In the areas in which these 
industries are situate^ has taliici] on a peculiarly 
pa^ul fiinic But on the other std^ tbeie have been 
evidences in the life of tbe people of a diffused 
prosperity such as 00 Englishman of my age can 
vemember in bis lifetimes All Jthrough the^ years of 
deprefl^ion the great mass of the working people 
have beeii drawing higher wages, have better 
ied. better clothed^ af» able to spend moro on sport 
And pleasure than ever before^ even the 
have drawn allowances exceeding in many cases the 
wrages ^ unsldlkd labbor before tbe w^. 

, The paradox was so glaring that it was supposed 
fbat the British people were liviz^ on their capitel 
.and therefore heading for bankmpb^. But ta 


■avingt woe on a higher level duui before tier 
wen banks were cluttoed with mociey demanding 
investmenti huge sums wwe Mill beW iMit abroiX 
Ihc pecpie wcto carrying on their ba^ a debt of 
more than j^a^OOCtfiOaOCXI, supporting from 1,00^000 
to 1,500,000 mwmployedL finding their expensive 
S^ial service»--oldege pensions* widows, pension^ 
sickness end acddenl insuranoe--and doing «U thU 
v^tbout any serious priyatioa and even with e dbUn^t 
rise In the standard m life fix immeiue numbers. 

t Bay without serious ^vatkn for the country ea m 
wholes but quali&ootione muse be put in tor varloue 
daste^ Among the workers ■ large family on the 
dole may easilylw in deep (overty unless the wife ha« 
groat akil] in managemeoL A few weeks ago an 
uivestigator inio unemployment stirred publio frollng 
by eaymg that 6,000*000 peopfe^^-men, women ^ 
childn-n— were short of food. Thirty years igo wherr 
nnemplo^eiit was at the tramui prewar lo^ 
f I9D3) CampbeUrBannertaan asserted on tbe autho* 
rity of ChaHes Booth that li*00<I(>00 wete “under- 
fed and on the verge of atarvadoew** The figure^ 
whatever it may bo^ is not a ■peciatity of l£cse 
tiooes, but we reoegnise it to be deplorable. 

Ewe turn ID the well^to^o classes* the very rich 
who pay upward of 11 out of every 20 shMlmgs In 
iocofne ux and Super^tax and a third to a half of cheir 
possessions In death dutiee have undoubtedly had to 
make large retrenchmente. Great country housee 
have been sold and converted into hotels and icbooti i, 
many big London house sl Inotuding some of tbe 
noblest of ecghteenthceatury mansions^ have been 
demolished, and shops^ oflices and flats erected co 
their sites. The way of life of therich and arUtocratIo 
has greatly chang^ Instead of spending the ebior 
part of tboir income on their country estates* a large 
number of them now Jive the gresber part of the year 
hi London or on the Riviera and apply the cash ser. 
free to the sports and pleasures in favour with thetr 
young people. U the big establlahment Is given tip| 
enough remains, in spite of Income tax aiM death 
duties to keep this claas lu the state of expensive' 
activity recoKfed by the picture papers. 

The realty band case Is that of elderly professional: 
and business pmle who hod savra w^t th^ 

BQpposed 10 be sufKtent to keep them in M age^ sod 
now betwem taxation and fallirig investment End 
thomselvea in stiaitened ciroumstances when It i» 
too late to make a fresh start This class, and with 
them the numerous eplnsters and widora drawing 
small incomes from trustee investments* has bem 
■everely hit by the war-loan conversion from S to 
per qeut But even these are relatively well off 
compared with the rentier classes In other European' 
countries. 

The present Goandol , situation Is one which any 
Chancellor of tbe Exebequer of the pne-wsr period* 
would have declared to be totally and utterly impos- 
sible^ and which most European countries have founds 
to be sa In 1909 the oounti^ was thrown Intoconvnl^ 
sktnS and a great constitutional crislB precipitate 
because of nfr* Uoyd George proposiv to raise 
jC 14*000^000 in new taxe^ Last year a Conservative' 
Cbancdlor of the Exchequer gave away Just thar 
sum ha a remissioo of the beer lax. whkh hs treated* a r. CO m 
os oa inconskf^alde Item in a budi^t of £ 70(^)00,000* 

That fax gtMVi on this scale woula boiiknipt Industry 
and starve a multitude would have been the unanimous 
mlmoitof orthodox financiers twenty yean ag<v 
‘lliac it could go band in band with a risli^ suivlard 
of life for the great majority and comparatively little 
discomfixt frr the minority th^ would have held to 
be deniDiistiably imposslb]^ 

Wh^ IS the explonadbo F Fust, of coursep a 
cooskfemble part cf this UxaUon represents not o- 
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aaori^e'but a redistribution of wealth. If Feter ts 
■ robbed pay Paai both . Peter Paul are still 
En^lishoimaodthe rooney remains irx the country. 
A large ' part of the j£'300,000>000 needed 
fcT the service of the nationat debt goes back into 
* the pockets from which it is taken ( a large part of 
the money raised for unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, sickness and accident insurance goes from 
the pockets of the richer EnglisE into the pockets 
' of the poorer English, but represents spending power 
in the country. This redistribution of wealm is on 
the whole go^. It has done something to redress 
rthe inequaJjcies of rich and pcoq it has tided the 
poor over a difficult period with^t grievous hard- 
ship, Great britaln haSj In consequence, been able 
to avoid the distress that followed the Napoleonic 
'Wars and; so farj been saved from sociaZ strife. 

The sacrifices required of the rich have on the 
whole been to their advantage. Apart from any 
questjor} of social order, they have ati enormous inter- 
est in maintaining the credit of the country, and for 
'them as for all wealthy people in Europe since the 
war it has been a choice between sacrificing a consi- 
derable part of their income in taxation or seeing their 
capital values dissolve in a debacle of credit and 
■currency. It may be claimed for Ihe wealthy and 
well-to-do in Gteat Britain that they have had the 
good sense to choo5e the lesser evil without overmuch 
grumbling. 

But when at] this is taken into accoant it still 
remains to be explained how m these supposedly 
<lepf eased times the money baa been earned to render 
possible both the largely increased expenditure by 
^he Slate and the generally higher standard of life 
among the people. In Great Britain as in America 
there nas undoubtedly been a large increase in the 
output of industry since the war. The World War 
was unlike all other wars tn tba^ owing to the 
enormous demand for supplies and munitions during 
the four and a half years of the struggle, it left 
industry equipped with a n’oductive capacity whj^h 
it would scarcely have developed in twenty years 
sn normal conditions. This has had the double effect 
of enabling Great Britain to produce new wealth with 
unprecedented rapidity anil of creating the new 
Idnd of ‘'technological unemployment'' which has 
characterized all industrial countries, The unemploy- 
■rnent has been most In the public mind and 
hat masked the^ industrial activity whbh has 
enabled Great Britain to support the unemployed 
and in spite of filing profits and shrinking foreien 
trade, assured a fair measure of prosperity fbr too 
country as a whole in the years of depression, 
■at>oalled. 


THE CONTROL OF OPIUM, 

The Assam Opium Enquiry Committee formed on 
hlarch 6 last year with Rev, J, J. M, Nichols Roy 
(ex-Minister) as Chairman, to review the results of the 
present opium policy of the Government of Assam 
And to advise them as to the future policy to be 
adopted, have submitted their reporc. They visited 
several places of Assam and examined 134 witnesses 
and some 35 cpium*eaters. The following are their 
raain reoommenditions x— 

t. In the plains and di strides the present policy of 
10 per cent cut In the radons of pass-holders under 
50 years of age should oontmuei, the rations of those 
' over that sge remaining uoafTected. 

S. With the consent o>f H. E. the Governor the 
cut should be made in the backward areas. 

3» The registers should be re-opened for the regis- 
tration of ocaisumers of the age of 45 and over. No 
,piascs should be granted unless the Civil Suigeon or 


the Government Assistant Surgeon or in thQ case ,of 
tea gardens, a medical qfheer with European qualifica?^ 
tktns^ certifies that opium is absolutely neoeasary foe; 
the preservation of health. The new pa^es should 
permanent and subject to annual reduction In the case; 
of consumers so lopg as they ar^ under 50 yeais^ 
of ag^ 

4. To- counteract the evil of short- weight sales .> 
negotiations should be re-opened with the Govern^ 
ment of India for the manufacture of opium in pill* or' 
tablet form. Government should take steps to ensure 
that the vend-fee is fixed at a rate which will allonr/ 
opium lessees a reasonable margin of net profit and 7 
should consider the poasibility of dispensing with- 
prepayment of 2 months’ addition^ vend-fees.; 

Vendors on fixing pay may be appointed on an f 
experimental basis in one or 2 selected areas and 
G^emment officials such as Sub-Deputy Collectors,: 

Deputy Inspectors of School*, noit-officiala of the-i 
status of Honorary Magistrates, Chairmen and Vioevi 
Chairmen of L^l B^^Ies and in some cases Maiitadars. ■ 
should be empowered to inspect and report on the ^ 
conduct of opium shop*. Lessees who are detected 
selling opium to non-registered consumers should be . 
prosecuted under the Opium Act and severely ' 
punished. 

5. Attention of Magistrates should be drawn to 
the provision of Assam Opium Amend menC Act 1 of"" 

1933. Government should examine the question of 
the applicability of Deportation Act III of 136 1 to 
C^uese, Nepalese and Marwari smugglers. 

e. With the grant of lus Excellency the Governor 
the Assam Opmm Smoking Act ot 1937 should be 
extended to the backward areas^ a section might be 
added to the Act making the possession of prepared 
opium an offence. 

7. Out of the existing revenue derived from opium 
an inoreased, allotnaent should be made for carrying 
out measures which would forward ihe present opium ^ 
policy. The balance should be applied to the creation - 
of an Opium Replacement Fund to meet the expen- 
diture for social and sanitary purposes; and 

8 . Public opinion must openly declare Itself 
against the opium habit and propaganda work among 
the consumers should be carried on with which 
Government should actively identify itself 

SANITARY CO-OPE^tlVE SOlIIETIEa 

Scaal and Ecotwtmc Newif Issued by the Hep art- 
ment of Social and Industrial Research and Cbunsol, ' 
International Missionary CouncU, Geneva, give* -a, 
short survey of the Sanitary Generative Movement 
in Yugoslavia which is working fix the improve-^" 
ment of conditions of housing, domestic life and 
hygiene in the country. It has teen Suggested that 
co-operative societies of a similar type might tender 
great services in colonies and manoated territories 
and even in highly civilised countries where the. 
population is dispersed and not adequately provided 
with medical peraonnel, 

The Movement dates back to 1921 when a young 
and socially minded doctor organised the first sanitary 
co-operatlva io,:iety. An enquiry made some year* . 
before had revealed a very unsatisfactory state ofGar.COm 
sanitary and housing conditlocis in the country. 

73% of die dwellings were damp, dark or obstructed; 

12y had iK> glass in the windows, but only paper or , 
woolen shutters; 80% were without any artificial , 
light; 38% contained no bedsj 30% bad no tables or 
chairs; 30% had no table service beyond halfadozeo - 
plates and two or three spoons; S% were without any 
heating aitaoEements; 95% of the inhabitants had, 
no supply of pute waten ^ 

88% were without medical attention in case of illness. 
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Ibnii ms because & 

ilUHncmei^ ^ sanitaij prog reas cma mf Succeed if it 
i» quite geoen^ and because oo-opefative aodetkt 
mfe ooosidered td be the meet effective inediod ef 
reaching the population which b thoet^ ofgaiused 
IriUr •mall umta, -Go-operative organis^iat was 
pre f erted to philanthropio weak for the sake of its 
educadonamrstusatidbeoatisB tbs work undertaken 
cm onlf be earned out personal effba on the 
pait ^ those emoeraed. 

The erample of the agrkmltura] cCHTperatives, 
which have considerable material lesoumes and 
prestige in the coun^, proved grrat help in the 
ceganisation of sanit^ oo-operatives. Thanks to 
the former, the peasant had an iron plough azvl 
modem equipment for cultivation^ At the aame time 
ho was steeping on the ditty ffocr of his hut, 
preparing his focM on an open fire grates and if his 
child was ill be consulted a woman in die neighbour^ 
boodl In view of this oontrasc it was not very 
difficult to convince hfm that co>copf3ation could still 
do something more for him. Sanitary oo-opera|ives 
are^ in fact, part of the general agraoultiiral oo^pe^ 
Cioi^ of which they form an evolution and a diffeientia- 
tion. They arc now affiliated to the C^tral Union 
of Serbiaa AgnciiltitraJ Cooperative Societies, 

On June 30tls 1932, the number of sanitary 
00 -bperatives amounted to S8 with a membership of : 
SO^STi These figures may appear insignificant and 
may give a wrong idea of w importance of the 
movement. It must, however, be bon^ in mind that 
the movement developed in a tic^ of unprecedented 
agricultural cHsis and consequent impoverishment 
of the rural populatioin. 

In addition to medical attention, the work of the 
eocieties has consisted of the organisation of courses 
and lectures and the distribution of sanitary articles 
and medbtnes at prices 30% lower than thoee usually 
charged The lectures were not confined to hygienic 
■ubjects but very often included the industrial 
problems of the men as well as die household ques- 
tions- interesting the women. During the winter 
tnontbs the men were also given practbal instruction 
in the manufacture of household furniture and 
utensils. 

It is clearly realised that eduoatioa by propaganda 
campaigns is not sufficient to ensure progress of 
sanitation, and that the school must become the 
principal educational agency as it tends to form 
rbaUtSi. It is, however, considered necessary to 
assist the school by a direct approach to the ^ily 
'dtcle and the population as a whole in order that 
the chlLd miy not find too great a disor^ncy 
Jbetween what it has been taught and the ^bits 
ef its environment. 

A beginning has been made m attaching to the 
sanitary co-operatives special veteriiu^ deparlmems 
wMch arc governed by the same working prmcipiles. 

^ In 1930^ a law on h^th co-operatives was enacted 
which assured to the movement the assistance of the 
goverament as well as a regular subvention for the 
Btrength^ng of its work. 

All the societies are organised into a Union which 
assists in ^eir formation, supervises their working, 
represents, their interests ancf also undertakes i 
to supply saniteiy material and articles of hygicoe, 
and to manufoctiire them where possible in its own 
workshops and factories^ 

to carry out educational propa^aoda by means of 
lectures, cinema-shows, and the epeuipg of tlte 
necessary schools and courses | 
to pTwide medical assistance for members and 
cheap mediciaes, and to build hospitals and 
co<?perative dispensaries etc,; 

10 compile literaturB on the subject of public 
li^th a^ bygleoe 'af, well as on co-opefacive 


quEstiod^ , 

I>. Kqiio, the founder ef the Sudiuy Co^nnttvw- 
Societies has suggested the oraatHae « suid^ 
o<H)perativtt in nU countries, the- fotmtkn of am 
international fodermtion in touch wjdi oihte intaw- 
natiatiaj raganisatioDS •uch u the of Red- 

OoiS Societies, the Intenwtional OMperativa f 
AUiaooQ etCi, and the joint study of probiems dTe 
public health iu close coOBboraicriii with the Intefw. 
national Labcas- Office and the Health Section of > 
the League. 

BESAKT MSUORUL BOHDOL- 
lo erdtf to perpetuate In a fSKtleal masaer the Ufa. 
long eanicea to and deep Intemt lU educatiou od the 
put of Dr. Auaie Besaot, vtioae last with It wu that 
BO cducBCioaaJ Inititutioii ihould be ettebUihad at or - 
nmr Adjar for htlrinf (he yooth. It Is pfopatd ie- 
establish and conduct a school in Adyar lo be knowa ta ^ 
the Besant Msmorisl School. 

Tha School will be eondijcted on the llnet UJd down , 
bj Dr. Beaant in her many educatloaai writing* and in ^ 
her giudance of the vaiiout institutiou with which the . 
wu associated. These are to be found In her pemphlit 
entitled ^Triuciptes of FducatioOi'' 

Id geoerei; the first care of the £clioot wDI be to 
tDSiew healthy bodise; sod gamse ead eserdse*. lo- 
getber with careful medical eupervlsioa wlU be regardtd> 
u of vitel Importance^ The eecond ciue of the School ( 
will be to guide the healthy develcpcnetit of the 
emotional ikature, so that the etudsnta may grow amldel 
clean and uplifting ImpuUei and ftsUng^ thus oou« 
serving and usefully directing thair growlsg vigoiew 
The third care of the School will be to help the etude nte . 
to gain ueoful knowkdee« and the atrititr control atkl^ 
direct the powers of the miod. 

Eellgious education will form an iDtegral peit of the 
cufrjculuni, In the course of which the TheoectohiCBl 
principle aflire^ to be found in every great religlou, 
will be given dd pronduence and the etudente will be 
helped to dJ^cover in their respective falthe both an 
adequate understanding of life a od a happy coofUsnee* 
In themselves and in thstr futen. Spew stme wlU 
be mid upon the Icnportance of mutml respect among tha 
adherents of the various religiona, 
fmitkal education will Coniist In training the- 
Students for good oitirenshlp* Patriotism will be given 
its due plac^ a* also the panunoimt Importance ^ the..^ 
internationel spirit ae an integral pact of tfug 
patriot Ism. 

Ordered and cultured rreedom will form the bail# of 
the School activities, and self-respect and eslf-relianc# 
will accord inglj ba encourages to the fuUost possible 
extent. The school will be a oomimintty, representing 
to miniature, as far u expedient, life In the outer' 
world; and. Its membeiie wUI be trained to value the 
dignl^, opportunitle* and reapoxtiibilltim of life, so 
that there may be a safe transition fiom the etege of 
pfepacatton to that of growing pirticlpation In tha 
Wf^er life of the worldachool JlsslC 

Aesthetic and artistio edi^atipn wlft be given allr 
possible prominence, for upon this aspect of educalloa 
dividual and natioDid refioemetit very largely depend. 
The importaDce of educiliotz for leisire will be practi- 
c^j recognised. In which conneetion craftenwoehTp^ 
wiU be constantly eecouragecL Himilarfy, ft wtFl be ' 
borne mind thet education, to the ease of thw 
few, is for that teademhip of which the whole world ^ 
stands in luch sore need- 

The School thus hope* to send into the world good ^ 
cities reltgious in the swblest esnsw of the wordp 
eqiapped to earn an Honourable living, ts profit fooni the - 
^petii^:e* through which, ell nant needs pa^ aod ta, 
be to those around them examples of right living. 

The School will be caeducatlonal and Isrgaly rw 
^dentkl, but day-etodente wiP also be admittsd. Only 
vegetsrtaxi food wiU bo provided. 

Thecoriiculieo will bethalpreseribed by the Bdueaiiois 
Department of the Gomriiincm of Hedi^ and bflba 
, UnivefSi^ of Madras so fnr ea regards the higher els esse. 
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The Dormal nwdfLim d liLStiti&tiQD wlH h« T^tl, hut 
where po«ibl« aiTaogeaient* will be made toe 

jrtmSentr whoee inother-tongiie ie not Tama, Special 
airaDgemeutfl wtU al8» far as posuble he made for 
abudente who are preparing^ for the local exaituDatioae 
cf fortifD uEiiv^ersitiea, 

The geDeral maDegefnent of the School le fii the 
haoda of the EducHtianaJ Tfust* a hody 

registered uoder Act XXI of {1, with an Xaecutin 
CFommittee at Adfar to deal with the routioe bi^izme. 

The Theosophical Society haa at preseot do offickJ 
COatLcctioD with or responsibility for the principlu or 
management of the Bchcxjl, the Adyar Head<yLArtaai 
fttithoriCLH art ia geoeral tympathy with its alma and 
objecU, and coDsider that It may ia due time become t 
most useftLl activity ia the vicinity of Adyar. 

It has been decided to open the School in Classed 1 
to and forms I to 8^ ld June next H sufOcleat 
applicatioos for admission are fcrthcomlDg. There wlU 
aw be day classes for very litdo childret^ under the 
guidance of an experiejiced teacher. Temporary 
premises will be rented fromi the Theoaophlcal Society on 
the Adyar estate iindl funds are available for the 
purchase of land and for the erectioa of suitable 
buildings. It ia, of course^ intended that the School 
ihaU become a fully equipped High School, and later on 
a College if funds permit, 

. ♦ iSTEaKATlONAL BEGTTLATION OP 
OOSTSAOT LABOUR* 

The Intemational Labour OrgaDisation has recently 
taken a first step towards raising the problem of *^Contraot 
Labouz'' to an inter natioiuit plane by placing the 
question of the recrxHting of Naliva Lab^ on the 
agenda of its 1»3S Ootifersnce* 

The problem of ^^ntract LaExmr" haa come iocreasr 
ingty to the fore since the adoplion of the Forced Labour 
Conventlon in 13 BO and was dealt with in a number 
of meeUun ol the Oommittee of Xxparts on lAative 
Labour of the latarnatkinal Labour o!Ek:& As wUl be 
iwcaUed, thif Committee took the fiiat steps which led 
to the adoption of the Forced Labour Convention la 
1980* In the cour» of the last few yearn it has dr^wn 
up prindptes on coDlract labour with a large degree of 
unanimity on ceriain' important pointe, 

Aa regards recniitlDg, the OooamitLee defu»d with 
Increasing precision its opinion that the final object 
tobf attained ia the replacement of recrvating by the 
free offer of labour, and that measures sho^d be ^en 
to render gradually the recniitiug of labour unnecessary. 
Until tuch time u recruiting can be dispensed with,^ the 
Ooenmittae defined certain principlea on which the 
regulation of recrutlng opentioue should be based, 

lor the engagement of workers the Oommittee drew 
up a aerica of tecosnoiendations eoDGernLng the journey 
of recruited workers to their place of work, and their 
actual engageinent. In particular, It atreased the 
Impoftanca of actinn by the abninl^tration to Mcure, 
through the pzeeewoe of a repraacotativa of the oompn^ 
tent authority, that the contract is in accordance with 
the law end ts fully understood and freely accepted by 
the worker, A medical ematmaatkin was held necesaary 
to prove that the worker is fit for the work on which 
ha is to be amployadU Oertaia recommeadahons were 
also drawn up by lha Oomniittee with the object of 
making the provisions strictw In the case of recruiting 
In one territory for amploymenC io the territory of 
another administration. 

The Oommittee^s eKSminatian of the principles which 
should gown recruiting is now pracu^ly completed, 
and la prepuatlon of the abovcmentiotied coDferonce 
the International L^>our Office vitt publish a report 
towards the eod of the prase lU year oo these principles 
and on ejostlng law and practice. The Oommittee, 
however, it to meet once egam in May to oontimie the 
discussion of the regulation of contreot in the 

Btagea failowiag ncndtlng. 


THE BAHK OF BARODA, LTD. 

DDder the pstiwiage ol eat Ux^r g nppw ie J by Uta 
iifH.su the MahsKjaalOuknan . , 


( Btf^etand audw lha Bhw^ Gomptalea Ael □! U9T b 
Ham Dmv:; — BABODA. 


,, . Navearli Mehaaaei 

Debbol, Aurat Petleil, PeUa, Amreli, Bbavnagar, 
aiifbpsr, Kerfan, ICalnl, Ifadl, Hwarfcii, an! Pert Oabe, 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED Ra. *0,00.000 


CAPITAL PAID-UP 
RH9ERVB FUWD 


ao. 00,000 

ao,ya.ODO 


DIBBUrOBS: 


51f Lalabbel Samaldae^ fCt«C,LB,4CClulrnian), 

Sfaetb Durtapmtad Shambhaprasad LasIcarA (Mai 
Afmlt ABntedatiad, J 

Btaafttwnaa VlUuIUee Alebta, Baqu, illLA.i LL.B,' ' l 

flaniiEal H. Kantevala, Esq, AL A.* (AgesL Tk«Atoliafe|a 
MlUa C&, Ltd., Barvda. ) 

Mr, OIrdbarial Dosabhel Parikb, BJL, LOU, Baroda, 
Raf Rntne Bhallel De|lbtaal Amin, B A., M. S, C, 
^gAeMElng Agent AlemblQ dtemlcel Werlu Coq LtL, 

Seth PniiHkhtiil Mofatlel (Shemwit MlUa, Ltd, 


CoL K- AbFr Ref 3higb, BjA,, (Nalb Dewao, Baroda. 

Hiv Nt M, iMiuumdar^fMessrsh Tete Soes^Ltdiv Bombay^ 

ODEEBJSn? DEPOSIT AOOOOHTB. 

With aa«t fmiB Idtb April 1S39, tntowb on deUy belam 
trom Be, too ki Bi. LtoiMO wUl b« eUawei el 1 per etnl pw 
aaniiza eod on mvmM on Ba by ipealel exmiga 

meal Ho Istoeii wJUabdoetEKAeomfl Id Ba pat baLb f«u 
WUl be lOkweA 

FIXED DXFOB1T&. 


Beoelnl lot long or ibert periods on 
HOKlwliiid on np^oetloiw 


wUeb mar be 

LOAHS, OVfllBDRAFTa AKD CASE OBlIDlTat 
Tbe Bank graiita noedmaodatlcin on teems to be enengid 

egfeliaeispFPi’foi Hotirltlot, 

Tbe Baink eedntnkd on befaelt ot Ite eonsUtaaoW Ihs eefe 
□mtody ol Bbates a&4 Beanritlee aal ibe eolteUoa ol dlrideadi 
and Lnbsrset tlunoa ; It htw aodertaksi the sals and punbani ol 
OownmeDt Papw vd. all dnartpUooa of Skob b| modatate 
f bergii pudeolaw wUnb may be laaeni on appUntUoai 

BAVIHGg BAHE DBEOSlTg, 

Deporihi nselTed and rate of inicnet on Barings Bank aodgeinM 
ind Sarinn Bank dsporit aowonto hae bean ndwed at Ik pel 
tnn Ilk HoTiizibB USA BuUi ou a;ppUoatloii, 

A. a QBOUKDWAim 

Ag, GseenltlanagWi, 


TUB samk STUhM NAVlGiTIOH 

COMPANY, UMLTEa 

FortnlgbtlT laiUi^a betweoq 

ffi BocI]bey| ECaraohl end .CdJoattdi 
Buhda ^alliitg it Galle TuCtoOfia 
COkanlM Mid etber 
igsoordmg to detnand. 

For Fne^hl and other pudcnlAn apply to^ 

NABBOTAM MORAEJEK k Co^ 

JfmUi 

Bodua. Hoia^ tl, ^iioa Kom), BtUud Em4 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

S^pitamlMP igo<W 

noosroBknD inmia tem nmux &at 

Yi 01 L6B1 

^ HEAD OPFiCB t 

mEKTALmimms, Bomi. 

^BULLfOlf EXCaAJfGB. 

Sheik ffemoft SL. BomiMT# 
AHHCDABJLB. 

BAlTBKJt 

Bfftficbea ' CALCUTTA* i 

BARA BAZAR, CALCOTTA. 
POONA, 

RAJSOT. 

SORAX* 

Capital Subscribed *.*»* Ra. 2,00,00,000 

' Capital Called up *.,•» w 1,00,00,000 

Eeserra Fund ,, 1,00,00,000 

London Amenta l^e Westminster Bank, Lt4 
^ cureekT deposit Accdimxa 

JColSRSt is allowed ea daily haUnMs Iniin Ea, tOO to 
Ba, 1,01^000 @ IX par vmum. letenst oa balaaces io 
n i c es t oriU. l,ODjOOO allowed only by ipedil attangemeoL 
Fo oedit wiQ be given in aocouati foe mtuevt amoimtiiig 
to less tZian Bs, S per half year, 

flEEDDEKlSITa* ' 

Depotiti ai« teoened fixed Fur one jmf or for ibait 
period at Atea of ioterett wbicb can be aaceftabeil oo 
applr*MioB. 

^ SaToi^ Bwk aocoonts opened on faTonnblB lemA 
Rules on appUicstiini.' Xtw Bank acts as Exeoitqf and 
Tnutee uader WUJs and Settlementa and tmdertakei 
Trutee. bmincsi genenUly. Rules may be obuised oa 
appUcanioni 

The Bank giaali aooommodadaa of teimi to bs 
sirDi^ied lARidit approred teauity. 

UOAN^ OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 

Xba undeitakai on behalf of its Ccsistiiiieiill the 
mfe coatody ol Sbarei and SeenritiflB and tbe coDectioo of 
dMend and iDtenst tbe^ecoi It alto undertskea the acale 
and pufcliaae of Gosemmeot pnes and kll descripdizis of 
stock at moderate <iiai<iea paibculaii of whicb may be had 

A* G* GRAT, 


.fpe^mbieiit 
AmoDg: 
iikvi£:oFatiii? 
Medici nos. 


IFf^f fe-day /tr a ^n£$ Um£ Is: 

ATANK NIGRAH 

" pharmacy, 

JAMNAQAB, 

(KATHIAWAR.) 

Somiap 0§a : 

KALBADgVI.‘BOAP, 




,VU» 




THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD*. 

HElDOmatt apAaBMMtaM 

EElKOHsat 

VIrufu (Dlattfct Ahm^ 
Dbulla 



(Dlacrfct d1lolapar> 



Ktfel 


fPlsuLt PsAOh 
MaMalth 
C « w > 


SlrOlmiiUBl S«dB,L, 

0 lr lAlvIitMl Btraialdaa, £ 1 , 
Hadbowjsa D. Thaaltfna^, 

0. Autaya, 

C.P, Uotdiitawv^Aat, 

O, E. Dandtuur, Btq^ 


-DIESOTOBS 

Fnf.7,akKa^ 

Vr V. Carat, Bad , 

A (k Bajaetbadov, 

P. B. Lasmwbwa#, te, 
aiLOaiidht,Bpai^ 

^ Banadot ar. Taoditai^ 
?,UMshak,£Hw 


«f Ra, i»,pd,po« 


8E4BEamT4Ll— 

PSM} ^ 

t D£FOBtTfl flzad to ana r**' sod ttorlte « hnn pttM 

aisaasapM. Rato and gUiw pafUa Ulan msf ‘ ' * 

bmi tba ujidtnli044 

t, 0DB3MP AOODlTirFfl ai« epsral [t, 

Boatolw aod iDltvUuala tntosifc la aUamd as 
wA amiidliit Ba 1^00,000. 

. A BAVINOS B4HE DBEOSllTS an atHplad and t 
pilnlmim aumlhly balaotm Bol 


UDdlffllgVld. 

DiafU an towd «a dUtzSat and torm 4 

'*kliMd ttn apfdtuUimi 


\m raa^. 


itoaa U to 


TtoBa^AnaiiDWmily ngUtoto OtHpwiMn B»Mt to 
Ito BomfewT Ph^dflooTi oo tbs woiiBMdaUoa uC lbs MsWat, 
0(Mp«attfa fipmbaj fmidihioj, 

di lAaenBli ais aadJlad ^ovtarlf hf m fUm td liwn«M 
ioaoiuilaiil, and e dpnlal CnvasMbl 

Quatlarlj ctalwntal, cf fiaaiuto an inbllabad Is im 

Botsuhmj Qf/miamit QmaAM^ 

TmONTS L, NSHrA^ 


LIFE mSUBANCE TAUST PLAN 

^pHE outright payment of the insureoao 
money to thd widow or ohUdeen hi 
one lump sum is a great Xd 

RppZy s real test you srould only Sik 
youndf how your wUe would Invest luoh " 

A sum DOW. without moj help whatever ^ 

Grom you, The woman has been *AJ1 

Che and M9ther * Is lU-equjppcd to 

invest and safeguard fundi (designed to hOT) at id a r. CO m 

BunHy^i protectJmi for many ycar^ 

Therefeie take advantage of 

oUr investment trust plan 

Ftr/urOtr forfitulan it 

THESECRETARV 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR 
AND 

TRUSTEE CO., LTD. 
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The Shahabad Cement Companv, Ltd. 

Tbe Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India* In uae^on the Principal" 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important Vorks, 


CHAR 



MINAR 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

' Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 23 days Concrete strength at 4 daysi 
Mulrst PraildfttiDr anil Hyavr* H* t. H* fho Mlram’s D^mliilcHii i Tha Dapoani 

SEST St C0*i LTDW AtUmN & SONS, RASHID KHODADAD & Ca, 

MAKinAH. ' fllCDNDIfiABAH* 1 a«, V nu*. CaW* NOWAi 

The Shahabad Cement Comoanv* Ltd. 

« BOMBAY HOUSE ” BOMBAY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies' 
Mag:azine. 

FUBLISHBD ONCE IN TWO MONTHS. 

Edited solaly la the InJiareatA ef the Woman of 
'Indk, hj Mbs. K. SirtaXAHAaEAS, M. a., Honing tou 
B.o«dj Ohetpetj Majreya. 

Es. a. p. 

Sel^aiTftptioa rost^)« 

lolaiid S 6 S 

VI n Fomig^a *» 4 0*^ 

i (Su\»oribQn sad Pontrlbabloiii ai^Dtlp aaedad^ 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEBKLYt . > 
Dealing with Social, Hcanohile, 
Political a ad Sellgloas Problem 9« * 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY FHICEEAKNAs/' 

dln««(iJ Suh^riptim : Jhlattf, iZ*, 

Pi/rd^t 

5 ub«ciiptioai wid alt etber "Oommiirriratioing 
■lioald be addiiErc$sd to-r- 

THE MANAG^ 

' The Guardian, 

HoSAara Pasa^ Mount Hood, 
MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN realpatidOT.com 

foe the cure op 

Cold Cough, Haadoclws, Rheumatism, fiwellii^ and all other 
^ luode of Aches ud Foin^ 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY ; & MADRA® — 

^ 4 _ * 
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THE. I^DIRN sipemu REFORMER. 

re.alp.atidac.com< - . ^ ^ v . 

' . " ^ {Bcisiftn la 1S9D*J * * 

A M-PABTY ROH- SECTARIAN ENGLISH MllVi 
Published Every Sa^turd^, 
t=ORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION* 

STANDS FOR aLL-ROUND PROGR^S. 


Subscription Rates. 

... ... Rs, 7-8“ (Post Free)- 

... ... Rs. lo (Post FreeX 

Single copies of the oiirpeiit months If available* 
can be had at 2 annaSp cuppent year 4 aanas and 
copies more than a yeap old 6 annas eaohi exclusive 
of posta^ro. 

Cdntract. Rates for Advertisements, 


Mumber of 

Insertions, 

- 1 

IncK 

T 

Inches, 

Col^n, 

Column, 

1 

CdunuL 

A“ 


Ra, IL 

R& a. 

R& b 

Ra, 

«p 

Kb. a. 

Ra, A, 

li 

li 0 

25 0 

88 0 

56 

0 

95 0 

136 . 0 

2S " 

m 0 

8S 0 

53 0 

95 

0 

183 0 

2I» '0 

fi2 : ' 

S8 0 

56 0 

95 0 

1S6 

0 

SS5 0 

5oa 0 . 


Casual advertisements at Asl 4 per line for the fimt Insertion and A& i per line of 


succeeding^ insertkms* 

' Advertisement diarges are strict!/ payable hall«^year]y or yearly in advance, - 

V - ■ For further- particujarst please apply to:m • ; 

, . The manager, 

. THE INDIAN SOCIAL RpORHER,r;a,pa.-darco. 

KAMAKSHI HOUSE, BAWRA, / ' . 

^ BOMBAY 20, ' ■ ' ’ ' . ' 

■ - * * 

;■ > tT' . . - . / 

Vf 3^ Dulndi, Vtame^ TtM OcmEnsUf Wk Cnftf VarK Bnnl»n 

kt tt>« PrcTMviiA rilbdlSM BeM ndnewam* LbML, ^ 10#; Ccnr^ Fbtol^StZH^ FotV taalka. 


Inland 

Foreign 
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t JlegtMtared 


INPIAN^SOCIALIREFORMER. 

realpaLiuar.conn * 

PUBLISHED EVERT SATURDAY. 

«f llu KAMA BWKK, iAN»l KOHP A1 Ifc AiHttg Etiit^r NA TARAJA^i* 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7-8-0 (Foreign) Rs. ld*0-.0. 


Vol. XLIV. BOMBAY— SATURDAV, APRIL 7, 1934. 


No. 3S 


“I wilt ** bAnfa am tmtb, vpd mm izaeeaiprain Icing u jucticf :l nai In wTm^^l will rtDi -cqulv^^otc— I 
«icv»«, 1 will not tetKit ■ ilnile / wilt bt Htdrd" ^ WiLLlAM Lloyd GArkison Id the Libtrattr. 


OONTCNTS. 


C<q)CTW end Cotmall Bntrr. 
Ut. JlDDfe^ mini, ih* HpaUvi 
L cngtiA 

Bcracictcd BlkcA 
OmU mui OlaK 
Bombejr'c Trlbntc le Bengkl* 
IndAc end Fc^tin^ 


TA« dotted Bietflt end 
^31 iDdejwadno^ 


Ghrljtiea-Huc 1fA?«a4QtB in 
ladle. 

Tbci Keseit GnioJnile el 
Hejdirer^ . - 
Bdoaetioe in Snlat Biu4tB. 

The rrtinb Ylan oCB«H«lou 

Tlic I>beTmemml CoDfeteose- 
Idmlltdic la Ibe Fer EiiL 
Baddhlnn in Acnctlae,..' * 

'17«in otttu Weak:, 


:: NOTES 

Ccttgress and Council Entry ^The question 
which agitated Congrenamen twelve ycara ago 
IS once again to the fore* The first sogg^tion 
thaf' the boycott of Councils was a mistake 
came fioni Mr. Satyamuiti of Madras and was 
repeated by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta of Bombay; 
Several others felt in the same way but waited 
to see how Gandbiji would take the idea^ At 
the Poona meeting at which the matter was 
brought up, individual civil diaobedience was 
BubsStuted for mass civil disobedience as the 
method appropriate to Congress workers with 
the proviso that preoccupation wi^ ihQ removal 
of untouch ability or the promotion of Hindu 
Muslim unity,, would be regarded as lanking 
equally with individually seeking imprison- 
ment in the scale of Congress service. 
Several Congressmen, It was found, were pre- 
occupied with the uplift of antyajas and 
Hindu Muslim unity had, of course, been 
the life's mission of many others. There 
were some who frankly said that they did 
not'' propose to seek unprisonment, again, 
either on grounds of health, family reasons 
or just bemuse they had come to realise the 
utter ^ fudlity of wasting some months which 
they ' could employ to , better purpose, 
Pafvdit Jawharlal Nehru was the only out* 
standing Congress le^er . who stuck to the 
old plan. The Council entry movement seemed 
to be standing stllL Suddenly some Congress 
leaders who had violently attacked their 
coUeaguea who had spoken in favour of entering 
the Councils, themselves espoused the pro- 
posal with the result that at a meeting held 
la Delhi a few days ^ it was decided to 
request Gandhijra blessing, if he cannot give 
his active assent, to Congressmen standing for 
election to the sev^al Legislative bodies at the 
next General HlectlotL This 19 m polite way of 
intiraatlr^ to GandhijI that the members who 
met at Delhi * have . decided > on seeking entry 


into Councils with his consent or at least 
connivance If they, get it, or without it, if 
they did noL It may be recalled that a similar, 
situation arose with the Swaraj Party twelve 
years ago and Gandhljt yielded rather thafr foSe 
the support of such powerful men as Mr. C, 

R. Das and Pandit MotHal ' Nehru, On ' 
the present occasion^ it is surmised, he would 
d^lare that those who feel that they could- 
serve the country better from within the 
Councils are free to do so. This would Ifmit 
the circle of individual civil disobedience to tb0£^ 
who Cannot feel interest in removal of untouch* 
ability, the promotion of Hindu Muslim unity, 
relief operations in Bihar or seeking election to 
the Legislative Councils The wginal Swaraj 
Party imposed on itself a self-denying ordinance 
not to take ofhee in any clrcum^ances; It is 
not stated whether the neo-swarajists intend, to 
adopt a similar rule of conduct, ' ’ ■ 

Mr. Jlnoafa and the MusHm league; — The 
Muslim League met in Delhi after a period of 
suspended animation under the presidency ' 
Mr- Jinnah, When he arrived in Boitjbay from 
his three years' sojourn in England, not only^, 
Muslims but many non-Musllms also walcom €4 
his presence in the country as being likely to^ 
put much needed life ia Indian politics-- The 
speech which he made in Bombay -encouraged 
the hope. He condemned without qualification 
the White Paper constitution which, he declafed^ 
would be not only no Improvement on, but a . 
dLStioct retrogression from, the present system^ 

We have not been able to discetn, the same . 
forthrightness in his ^.Relhi addre^ The 
duty of a presjdent* is much liif e that of 
judge surqmifig* up a case to a jury. He 
should- dearly and impartially' indicate what 
part of the evidence favours, and \ which 
militates against; the innocence' of the ' accus^^ . 
leaving the jury to decide whetfier he is guilty 
or not guilty. He should not thrust his own 
conclusions oh the jurors. That is a view ofijpior 
the task of the Chairman of a Conjferencn^ 
which oommenda itself ta us. The otJiar view 
Is that the presidentiai address should be a 
trumpet call to the audience to range them* 
selves under this flag_ or that Mr, Jinnah’s 
address to the Muslim League conformed to 
neither of the types; It was not without bias not 
did it give a delate lead. Unity Is es^ntialp 
is a common place which, unless you have dis^ 
covered s method of achieving it which had 
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not liecfl tmJ before, is nothings more thaa m 
thtsome platitude. ^ llie onlv thio£^ Mr. Jmnall 
de^te was that be was <^po^ to 
Federation, not ta the particular form it 
proposed aa we are, but to the prificipk ilselL 
Many who held the BATue Yiew have hcca fenued 
by the stern logic of facts to change their ciind. 
To put ft-simpty, yoa must have the States 
with you or they will be driveu to be against 
^you, against their own better jne^nent, 
"Mr. Jinnah will find few persons who have 
'bestowed some thought on the question to 
go with hlm» Mr, Jinnah*^ opinioti seems 
to be ,that* the *'comniimal award** should 
he ac^pted and that the whole country 
i^ouJd unite id attacking Federation, The main 
^objection of those who oppose the communal 
"^ward^is that it is itself an insuperable obstacle 
jn^he way-of cooperation such as Mr, Jlnnah 
want^ Ihe acceptaiK^ of the communal 
jaward by the Musllni League would, to these 
persons, be a conduslye proof that it is laot 
prepared to co operate with them. Our view k 
that the communal award and Federation can 
tipt be rejected though they should be modiHed, 
the former to meet &e reasonable apprehensions 
of the Punjab and Bengal Hindu minorities and 
the latter so as to preserve the unitary character 
f)£ British India, within the Federation, 

Devastated Elhar ^ — The Bihar Central Relief i 
tommittee, Patna, have published a detailed 
account of the ravages caused by the earthquake 
illustrated by photographs. The Report cou’ 
talps the names of membera of different 
Committees, the several agencies engaged in 
relief Work and a very useful map of the area 
affected. ■•The country has responded well to 
the appeal made to private charity. Nearly 
one crore of rupees have been subscribed to 
tihe' Viceroy's' and Babu Rijendra Prasad's 
Funds, The Tifftes of India notes a falling off 
in further tontrlbutions and suggests that this is 
due to inadequate propaganda. Newspapers are 
naturally inclined to exag^rate the uses of 
propaganda but theiv is a limit to wholesome 
propaganda and when that is reached the 
law of diminishing return comes Into play and 
the cost of propaganda berimes Tncommeosi*^ 
rate with its result. No amount ^cf proi^anda 
however skilfully managed and artistically 
-airahg^ can draw money from emp^ pursea 
It win be merely a shifting of the burd^ for 
the rest IntJia to deny themselves the necessa^ 
ries of nohnal life m omer to finance the recons^ 
tniCtioil of the afflicted province. The main res- 
ponsibility of relief and reconstructian devolved 
on Government as it ha$ in *other' Countries id 
similar oocasions. The ^Govemment of Bihaf 
of course, oot be expected to shoulde^ die 
fioandal burden. The Central 'Government 
alone can do it and we have no heslutioci 
VI saying that havii^ regard to IhC 
saaifi^ made by this ^uniry for Imperial 
purposes the Brifish t^vernment's complete 
failure to recognise asy obligatloiiai itspaftto 
^ome to the hdp of Indiai is rank uigiatifi^ei 


HoweveTp tlitt may the Govemmetit tt 
India has not adopted the t^it method of 
Ihe Bihar emergency. Doles are out 
of pUc^ The very large amount of tnom^ 
which win be n^ed to lehubllitate iIm 
devastated province can be providdi only by a 
large enou^ loan. There can be no objectloci 
toraldag it on the score of pcinctpleb The 
recoDstructioD of Bihar win beneht aftei^nen^ 
tions mom than the present One wht^ has 
lost heavily in life and property and h b 
right that the btuden of the cost Ghoidd be 
gwead over the next two or three gentfaiionSi 
The present time U favourable to the raising 
of a Large loan ^at easy interest aa the field 
of investment owing to ihe depression is 
extremely ciicumscribed. This wIU have to be 
done. The advantage of doing it immediately 
is that it win put heart into toe stricken people, 
which is the first thing to do In a c^amity. 

The Bihar Rdief Committee cannot take Che 
place of Government In the work of relief and 
reconstruction. It should not aspire to do it or 
give the impression that it does sex The 
responsibility of Government should not be 
aUowei,to fade Into the background and^ivate 
effort must be used only to supplement Govern^ 
ment measures. 

Caste and CIubt^Tbe Bombay High Court 
had to decide a case in which there was an 
appeal against a judgment of a District oouft 
upholding the action of a caste council expelling 
a member for conduct of which it disapfvovef 
The lower court held that a caste council has the 
right of every club to expel undesirable member^ 
and decreed against Ihe complainant. He 
appealed to the High Court on the ground that 
the casit council had net complied with Its owfl 
rules in formulating the ban. on him. The casta 
council urged in reply that apart from nilea tt 
had inherent power aS the governingbody of the 
caste' to expel any of its members;. TheHIgb 
Court did not deny that the caste had such 
power, but held that^ when the Council had msde 
cetLaln tides to isolate the exercise of its 
power, it was bound by them and the failure to 
comply With Its own rules in this case entitled 
the aggrieved member to a judgment id his 
favour. Caste councils usually consist of the 
elders who are generally averee to change and if 
the fulci required reference to the general body 
dT caste members, it is quite possible that todr 
decision may^be rescinded owing to th4 influent 
of younger memtoa Bafoda has passed a Uw 
^vesting caste comtcils of their disdplmafy 
powers rfealpatidar.com 

Bombay’s Trlbots to Bengal s^We ca]le4 
attention recenity to the growing cstrange- 
medt between .Bengal and Bombay and the 
urgent need of responsible Icaderi coming 
forward to prevent iC We 'are glad that the 
Indian hf eidiWsi' Chamber of Bombay has taken 
the Lnldativer la the couree ot a statement they 
pay handsome tr3>iice to seiyioes of 
to the oational 
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INDIA AND PALESTINE, 

The All India Muslim League at its meetings 
held at Delhi passed a resolutipn strongly 
supporting the propcsal of an influential deputa- 
tion to watt on the Viceroy to lay before him 
a submission as to hov7 the Balfour Oeclaration 
has conduced to the Jews of the world buying 
land and settling down in Palestine, disturbing 
the peace of the sacred land* The Council 
further resolves to sympathise with the Arabs of 
-cf Palestine whol&heartedly and assures them 
of their heartfelt sympathies and support. 
The Palestine problem affects India closely 
■and for that reason the course of British 
policy there is of interest to alt sections of 
the Indian people. We recently quoted 
from the , Memoirs of Mr. Lloyd George a 
^ssage showing how and why the Balfour 
Declaration came to be made, A German 
Jew who was Professor of Chemistry in Man- 
chester University, at a critical period in the 
War Invented a process which enabled Britain 
to manufacture ample quantities of acetone^ a 
principal ingredient in the composition of high 
explosives* When Dr, Wei^rhann was told 
that the British Government would wish to 
recc^nise his valuable service by conferring on 
him some high honour, he declined and suggested 
that he would be pleased if something could be 
done to help tEie Zionist movement of which 
he was the leader. When Mr. Lloyd George 
became Prime Minister and the Peace Treaty 
was framed this was remembered and the Balfour 
Declaration was the result. That is how it 
is explained in Mr, Lloyd George’s Memoirs. 
But doubtless there were other and deeper 
considerations such as the security of the Suex 
Canal behind this apparently casual decision. 
But it seems that neither the British Government 
nor the Zionists had any very clear idea of 
conditions in Palestine and of the implications 
of the Balfour Declaration when it was promul- 
gated Informed opinion in Britain did not 
approve of the Lieclaration, Mr, Asquith who 
Visited Palestine in J924 wrote from Jerusalem 
that the talk of making Palestine into a Jewish 
National Home seemed to him as fantastic as it 
always had done, 

A vivid description of the conditions which the 
ap^ication cf the Balfour Declaration has created 
jn Palestine, Is given in the form of a story in 
“ De Vrlendt Goes Home by the German 
writer Arnold Zweige, an excellent English 
translation of which is published by Heinemanru 
The story has an interest of its own but here we 
.are concerned only with its analysis of the forces 
at work in Palestine as a consequence of the Bal- 
four D cclarat ion. Almost at the outset, the author 
brings out the intimate bearing of the Falestinc 
problem on lodian policy. The Chief of Police, 
« British officer, Irmin, who is absolutely fed up 
with his life in Palestine and is counting the 
4iaya when his next leave falls due, devotes a 


spare moment to put in words to himself his cstK 
mate of the course of British policy in Palestine, 

England was fehtmg for the possession 'of 
India, silently, without force, but with all the 
devices of age-long experience. The days ' in 
which an English General — at Amritsar for 
instance— could only disperse Hindu demons- 
trations by machine gun fire— such idiotic 
days, were, it was hoped, past. One must also 
give up scanting Bolsheviks and the hand of 
Moscow, If Mr, Ghandi and his Hindus 
wanted to withdraw from the British Empire, 
and go back to the days of the primitive spln- 
1 ning wheel, then a Moslem policy would have to 
I be pursued all along the line. That was nr^ 

I being done, and their experts believed that they 
I could secure the Moslems if they sacrificed the 
I Zionists.** The hero of the story, Professor Do 
Vriendt, and a small group of orthodox Jews 
who came to Palestine with pious motives, are 
bitterly apposed to the Zionist immigrants whose 
objects are utterly materialistic* He and his 
group are anxious to com© to friendly terms 
with the Arabs and have framed a formula 
for the purpose^ They hate the Zionists as 
atheists and materialists and are hated by them 
in return as traitors and Imbeciles, De 
Vriendt and his friends are planning a great 
gathering of Rabbis to be held iii Vienna to 
repudiate the Zionist Agency as representative 
j of the Jewish community- 

The formula which they had drafted to be pro-. 
seated to the High Commissioner for, his appro- 
val, offers the Arabs an aHiance against the 
claims of the new Jewish atheists and their 
Agency and in support of Arab demand for 
guarantees for safeguarding their rights. In 
return, all that the orthodox Jews ask is un res- 
tricted use of the Square and the Wailing Wall 
for their worshlppers^ — the right of usage without 
any claim to ownership. Before approach injg 
the High Commissioner, they approach the 
Arab leaders. The description of the Con-« 
ference of the latter at which the matter 
was debated — if debate is a right name for an 
interchange of views mainly by a slight wave 
of hands or a Raising of eyebrows — ^ia 
described with much sympathy and insight. 

The elders are inclined to favour the idea of tha 
alliance but do not wish to commit themselves 
prematurely. The Young Arabs at the Con- 
ference, however, would hear of no compromise. 

They are willing to tolerate De Vriendt 
and his group. But *‘the Government must 
give a binding assurance that the influence of 
the Zionists would be abolished, the immigration 
of further foreigners stopped, and the right lar.COm 
of the Arab people to Palestine unconditionally 
recogoised in a constitution. Away with this 
absurd and obsolete Balfour Declaration,** 

Nothing came of thia offer of an alliance^ bet- 
ween orthodox Jews and the Arabs. De Vrier^t 
who had ignored warnings, iri the firm- belief 
that Zionists, with all their unortho^^, 
would not break the C<>mmandment» “Thou 
Shalt not kill,'* was murdered by one of 
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Jheir youog bloods^ The [mpfes^on con- 
veyed by the book \» that practicsdiy every one 
Indudtog BnUsh admliiistmtora recognises that 
the Balfoiir Declaration was a mistake. But 
ihe tnischkf has been done . and the modemU 
nation and exploitatioii of Palestine can no 
longer be stopped. Incidentally, the author 
mentions that to 1S02 Britain hadoflPened to 
make Uganda a Jewish settlement Hertl^the 
then Zionist leader, was indiaed to accept but 
the Russian Jews would hear of no place but 
Palestine which they believed had b^n estab- 
lished for the Jew by God Himself. Some of 
Zionists themselves wish they had accepted 
it. As one of them Bays>-.*'That would have 
been a.much simpler job than this confounded 
Palestine with a thousand and one conflicts 
betweed Churches, Great Powers and 

Religions, not to mention our own Jewish 
-jealousies.” 


BEUEF AND BEHAVIOUR- 

The cumnt J'ournal of published 

by the University of Chicago contains some of 
the speeches read last summer on “Modern 
Trends in World Religions ” The editor in an 
introductory note sums up the resulting impres- 
sion as follows : “Theaddr^ses indicated that 
the leaders of the great reHgbos are appioaching 
a consensus as to the vital issues of living in 
the world of today^ although the transformation 
of the traditional heritage into effective new 
forms varies according lo whether the funda- 
mentals are located m the realm cf belief of 
behaviours' Strictly speaking the belief and the 
behaviour which are of account, are the belief 
.which issues in behaviour and- the behaviour 
which Issues out of belief. There are 
many beliefs w^hich do not show themselves 
in behaviour, and much behaviour which 
has no basis of belief. Belief is different 
from knowledge which admits of proof. 
Behaviour in the West has steadily tended to be 
based on knowledge. Beliefs have come to be 
regarded as personal matters which it would be 
wrong or at least eccentric to allor^ to influence 
behaviour. In the East the reverse is still 
the cafee, Europe reveres Jesus as a Prince of 
Peace and continues to prepare for wan 
America, believes in the saying about the needle 
and the camel and proceeds to manufacture 
a needle with a large enough eye to let many 
camels pass comfortably through it and 
proclaims that the rich man'a^entrance to heaven 
iS not only possible but also that it^ is 
certaid: In India every year, during Bakri-Id, 
lEndus and Mui^ms kill each other because 
the former regards as sacred the cow which the 
latter regards as the most acceptable sacrifice 
to AHah. Riots have lesulbed from the shooting 
of pigeons near a temple or even the cutting 
down of a peepul tree ; aqd early this week the 
pamrapubri^ed the news of a serious ootbre^ 
^Tjnivadl in Soi^ India In which a Magistrate 


and a Police OfEcer were murdered because they^ 
interfered to prevent a man from having 
hook, with a chain attached, inserted in Ihe^ 
small of his back as an act of propitiation 
to his dei^. The West applauds the early 
Christians who courted and endured the most 
cruel tortures as acts of faith but is horrifled 
at the self infliction by Hindu ascetics of toiturcs 
like hook- swinging. It cannot even credit the 
victim with an unsdfish motive* Professor James^ 
Pratt records in hla “ Religious Faiths of India " 
that he saw a yogi hanging head downwards 
over a roaring Are when he visited Allahabad 
during the Magh Mela. A mlsa tonary friend 
who was with him, charitably suggested that the 
sadhu was doing this for the sake of notoriety* 
The Professor reflects that even in India tliere 
should be much less uncomfottable ways of 
achieving notoriety, '* Crycifixion of the flesh ** 
as an aid the aplritual Ufe has degenerated 
into a pulpit phrase jn CbristlanUy* It is- 
literally understood in India and a religious 
belief IQ this country b still llabla to esplode in 
behaviour which shocks the modern mind Inured 
to r^ard religion as ^n innocuous side show* 
The Dityaf^ajyai as we fully expected, has 
made capital out of the Tjruvadi incident as 
showing that Christianity alone can save India* 
But it would also, we hope, take note of the 
murder reported to have taken place in Bandra 
on Easter day in the course of an atCercatlon^ 
between Christian friends, because one of 
them declined, on the ground that he had 
already had enough, the invitation of another 
to share the liquor which he had brought 
to celebrate the Ascension, What India needs^ 
in' not Chriitianlty but Education, We reprint 
to-day from the Canadian Sfnd^ni an article 
on French Primary Schools by an English 
woman, who as the result of her many years' 
experience I expresses it as her opinion that 
notwithstanding that the great majority of 
French students had never read the Bible 
and no clergyman U admitted to schools, the 
morals of the Frencn are not inferior to those of 
people educated in Christian schools mother 
countries, 

VlvekanandA miesloo:— Mr. J, T, 
momlHr of the Exbcu^vo Council, Bhitr aqiS ^1»v 
who b touring the earthquake etilkeo eree, paid a 
surprise vieit to the Vivekaoeode Misfioit fflief camp 
wim the District Magistral i sod took greet lotefeit io 
the work of ihe^ Mission centre end inspected all ih# 
records in cDQDection with the duFtrjbutloD of housing 
jDBierislJL Afterward 4 he taliedat Isngth with B^he 
Marendia Nath Sen, Dtnactor of the cemp, on housing 
and medical relief* Xh* Director cxplaioed to him 
thst their principle ves to buUd atnstune oa eUt 
tHee of poor men, isin^ their own old inateriste ai far 
as practicahla to give inimeiiata sheUer, Jeter on, with 
further help of mateilal, labcie and ckwa impectLon to 
improre huts into pertuanent own. For this raaon, at 
a very siTB II cost thej could build over thouaand hids^ 
This principle le bein^ followed id cawe of trnddie-claas 
peopto, whom they are giving' bunfflows. 29 by 2i feet 
consistiDf of two bedrooms, o^ drawing room and one 
hitehen with a If inch brioh built waiJ, Mr, Whitty 
saw ^ane of aucb houaea under cooairucliaa and. 
appro^ of the piwipn'a housing schimw 
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THE UNITED STATES AND PHILIPPINE 
INDEPENDENCE 

Eeutei'i telegrams from the United Statei at 
the end of month nhowed that the PbUippine 
Independence BjII providing for the grant in- 
dependence within the next ten or twelve years, 
haa been approv^ by the Congireas and eigned 
by President RoosevelL The BiJl i* subject to 
™ approval of the PbiUppine Legislature whic& must 
eigntfy its acceptance of its terms by the let October 
I93i* The terms of the BifI have not been cabled to 
India, But a Trtessage from Washington dated 
March 19th mention^ that "the Bill was a revIvaJ 
of the Hawefl-Cuttfng Bill with the important amend- 
ment that the Unttea States should also relinquish 
its naVat and military bases in the PhiUppIne 
Islands** A study of (he reactions to that Bill both 
In the U, S, A* and in the Islands, thereforct will not 
be without interest. 

The question ot Philippine Independence has been 
before toe United States public since early in 1S99 
wheii the Senate passed a resolution declaring the 
Intention of the United States to prepare the Phhip- 
ptnes for Self-Government The movement in favour 
of granting freedom attained national importance 
only in 1929, The agricultural States of America 
having failed in that year to secure the limitation of 
Philippine imports^ a strenuous caonpatgn for inde- 
pendence for the Islands was inaugurated as the only 
practical method of Eghting competition^ in the sugar 
industry as well as in dairy pr^ucw. In this they 
won the support of those States along the Paci5o 
coast which had been hard hit by the unrestricted 
immigration of Filipino labourers. The Hoover 
adminisiratlon had declared itself clearly against this 
movefnent but the United States Congress was 
determined in 19B2 to act on the issue. There were 
two measures under consideration! First, the Hare 
Bill in the House of Representatives and, second, 
the Hawes-Cutting Bill in the Senate, Both 
contained several provisions in common. They 
contemplated, for instance, restrictions on Philip- 
pine Immigration to the United SUtes and 
strict control of the amount of duty-free imports* 
and both the bills ^voured the reservation of certain 
powers to the United States. The Hare Bill, how- 
ver, pro/ided for the grant of Independence auto- 
matically at the end of eight years and the Hawes- 
Cutting Bill ^voured a plebiscite on the Issue after 
Rfceen years, The Hare Bill was adopted by the 
House of Representatives exactly two years ago. 
But decision on the Hawes-Cutting Bill was 
postponed to December 1932* when the Senate 
adopted it in an amended form. The provision for a 
plebiscite was abolished and the transition period was 
reduced from fifteen to twelve years. Yet it differed 
rnaterially from the Hare Bill passed by the House of 
Representatives nine months earlier, and a compromise 
bill with the transition period fixed at ten years was 
adopted by both Houses in January 1333, It then 
went up to President Hoover who returned It with a 
veto based on three grounds i the shortness of the 
period for economic aqu^tmenC to independence, the 
responsibility without authority which would devolve 
on the United States during the transition period, 
and the incongruous statua which the Philippines 
would have In its relations with the Far East. The 
veto was overruled both in the House of Represen- 
Utiveiand in the Senate and on 17th January 17th, 
1933, the Hawes Cutting Bill became law and the 
Philippine Islands were asked to sl^ify their accep- 
tance of the bill within a year, Amerloan opinion 
wai sharply divided on the issue. Apart from the 
men who advocated the grant of Independence Ibr 
buslneas reasons, there wem two parties^ One 


regarding the measure to be a dangerous iruiovadon 
and the other demanding that the Independence 
granted should be less hedged in with reservations. 

Both disliked the Ilawes-Cutting Bill, but both were 
In a minority, 

I he Philippine legislature had already made its 
views known in August 19d2 in a resolution declar- 
ing that the transitional period should be not ^re than 
ten years, that there: should be no plebiscite at th& 
end of that period, that during it the Islands. Goyer- 
ment should enjoy absolute autonomy, that in any 
restrictions on eithtr trade cr immigration- 
should be complete reprocity, that no naval or military 
bases should be retained by the United States after 
Che grant of independence;. When the Hare-Hawe^ 

Cutting Bill was adopted by the U. S, Congress, Phi- 
lippine leaders made dear their opposition to the 
measure on the ground that the provisions relating to 
trade between the United States and the Phiiippipe 
Islands would seriously imperil the economiCt social 
and political institutions of the country and that 
the reservations regarding the military and nav^, 
bases were inconsistent with true independence, A 
deputation was sent to the United States to influe noe 
the Plresident and the Congress for tnodifications of 
the Act, which has not been entirely unsuccessful 
in its mission, as even the meagre cables received 
here reveal. 

Senator Quezon^ leader Of the most important 
political party in the Philippine Islands, wbo'also 
heads the deputation to the United States President 
and Congress, has openly declared that the present 
regime is more favourable to the Islands and the 
aspirations of his people than the transition period 
contemplated by the Hawes-Cutting Act would be* 

Objections have been urged against the righto 
retained by the President under the Act on the 
ground that the broad scope of his special powers^ 
constitute a serious whittling down of alt Philippine 
autonomy during the ten years transitional period* 

But even more serious have been the objections 
raised against the various trade provisions of th^ 
Independence Act The Philippine marker in the 
United States will be aeriously curtailed by 
the limitations on sugar, coconut-oil, and 
cordage; their exports to the United States 
which amount to roughly 88 per cent of the 
total export trade, are to bo taxed in the last five 
years of the transition period. But imports from the 
United States are to be untaxed and unreatrioted* 

The Philippine Islands has a favourable^ balance of 
trade of $ 32,000,000* With the United States, the 
Islands baa a favourable balance of t 54,000,000. 

Her trade with other countries shows a balance of 
$ 82,OCHiOOO against her. Philippine leaders urge that 
if the Islands are to be cut off from free trade, they 
must have the opportunity to reconstruct their indus- 
tries and develop new markets. The export tax 
of the last five years of the transition period will 
producs not only a decline in expats out even a 
reduction in Government revenues with all the accom- 
panying economic troubles. 

On March 2, President Roosevelt recommended the 
Congress to revive tha Independence Bill with fjpior rnm 
the advice that "it will be iojuattce and lUde ^ 
short of the denial of ind^endenoe itself to 
grant independence without sumcient time for the 
necessary ^itlcaJ and economic adjustments.*' The 
Bill was revived in the House of R^resentatives 
with an amendment relinquishing the United States 
naval and military bases in the Islands after the 
dedarattoo of independence, and it was adopted by 
that House Oti March 19. The Senate followed suit 
and the iS^sideiit'a sanction was obtained a few days 
later,^ The issue dqw rests with the Filipirws, Of 
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the ol^eetkms rajaed Against tha provlsiocia of 
tfao HawciCutting' Act, thr^ have b«ti met by ; 
the Roosevelt Administrstiofi— the duretlon « i 
the transition perk4» Ahotltion of the plebiscite 
provision* and the reliMutshment ot Ine nsval 
and military baeea^ On the remaining two 
points Reuts- is silent but the tone « Mr« 
Roosevelt’s message to the Congress seems 
to indicAte that there also attempts have been made 
to meet the wishes of the Filipinos. President 
Rooserelfs Cuban pc^y qf oo^operatins In the 
econotnb restaration of that State will itself neee^ 
sit^te a readjustment of Philippine eoonomios since 
Cuba's main industry Is also Sugar and she js to be 
allotted A quota in the United States' imports. If 
Independence Is to be teal and not an injustice’, the 
Philippines should be free to reoonstniot their 
industrial life and develop new marketSi The fact 
that Mr. Roosevelt recogntses the resj^sibUi^ of 
the United States for the economic welfare of Cuba 
goes far to prove to the Filipinos that the same 
consideration will be meted out to the Islands aftei- 
the declaration of Independence; 

CHRISTIAN MASS MOVEMENTS IN INDIA, 
(By Bishop Frederick E. Fisher.) 

Here is solid cottaCeral on "Re^thinkiog* Missions.” 
'Dr. Pickett, in ^Christian Mass Movements in India, 
A study with Recommendations “ has given us an 
experimental approach to the study of Indian's 
b^ing problem of pedant poverty and untoudh- 
ability. The book gives abundant evidence of 
painstaking investigation, personal experience in 
the extensive travel, and, perhaps, unfbrtunalety, 
large expenditures of money. Back of the author 
and his associates there must have been some Board, 
or Committee, or Corporation with lavish fnancial 
resources. This inevitably affects the tone of the 
survey and the character of the hndinga. It u 
manifestly a study with a purpose 6xed la advance 
and leading to apologetka or argument 

However, in spite of this handicap them are 
passages here and there which transcend the ex-parts 
approach. The recommendations art stacesnmntike 
and ia line with modern thought k mission^ 
administratcon. They lack prophetic imaginstlony 
being conceived :iQ caution ai^ express^ with 
timidity- Th^ stand out dearly 
^ L That A denominational miasionary societies 
dxxdin ate their activities And transfer to each 
Othe^ certain fields and phases of worlq^ and; 
that overlapping and competition be eliminated. 
Ignoring sect emphasis and co-opemting In united 
Christian aervice. This supports the Stand taken 
by the Laymen's Inquiry on "R^hinking Missions*^ 

~ % A larger use of Tndiaa leadership. This Item 
needs eiaboratloo and a wbolesome change In 
psychological attitude. To say that there ahoul4 
be a larger use of Indian leadership proves, by the 
very wording, that the author atlll clings, even if 
uncons^bifhislyr ^ these missionary 

tnovemehts are to be directed by foreigners, saskted 
by an increasing body of Indiana, It would be better 
to boldly go the whole kn^tb 'of the way and ehow 
that ^ese movemenfs wiU become truly dynamic ohly 
when Indians passkraately press forward into ooropleto 
— using under their own initiative only ^ such 
foreign assistance, in personnel or money, aa fheir 
owo ingemii^ inspires. 

3. Expd'imcntation and further sinvey. Dr, 
Pickett has but opened up the mitie. He has been 
^urageous in proapecUrtg and iodustrloii^ "Iff 
spade werk-^ His book reveals bis own Siilo«« 
disoovery that the' problem is too counplex id' itr 


r^tkrahlp 10 Hindu lociety and hlitery to be dealt 
with in ma introducto^ lurviy o^uct^ under 
misikmary auspices, lbs neitt step ought to be A 
coHooeradve study under the leadership of modem 
Hindu idealists and riots wtio havs caught 
Mahatma Gandhi's vision of social reconstructiorw 
Would that ' they might hava the lame gencroua 
Snanclal backing. 

'The |mesecvtatloa of the Hindu badcgiound cf 
bbtevy iS neither Svientifio nor phi loser hie. Ibis 
material might wefl have been eliminated if it could 
not have been more fully devcIc^Jed, U is full of 
half-truths which will make it irpossible for the 
b^ to gain the dupport of enlightened Hindus, 
Of ocwrse, there are those who would say that such 
support ia unneceUary, But, are we not moving 
rapidly into a range of religious fellowship where the 
demand now m^e fer interwChristian cO’ ordination 
will be extended to include the great non^hrUUan 
movements } Out in that realm mm study, ex^Uent 
as it is for missionary purposes, will prow co 1^ 
InadL^uate and, at certain points; cvea irritatingf^fer 
instance in the constant use of the term tomferti^n^ 
There are sections of the book where the word* 
converti conversicnv ooiverted, etc,, appeir a doseq 
time! on a single page; Coitvereioa and proodytism 
am tOTns that need careful definition or. th^ confuie 
the issue. 

Ia this connection, I might point out that Dr, Pickett 
treats trenchantly certain difTerenoei between what 
he calls mass ooe vers ion and indi vidual converelon, 
Specific Instano^ are cited to prove that the 
outoaste tnaise* adhere ^ tentclously to thdr new 
Christian profession, while in most cases the oultivated 
educated, high caste individual sooner or later 
becomes on apostate. Sad refieoUon 1 If true. If ^ 
proves too much) it ov^ahnots the mark[ showing dio 
inadequacy of the spiritual Christ to hold the enlight- 
ened Individual, and on the other hand the power of; 
a noisChrlstUfi social order to support the untutpied 
peasant If it is admitted, as it Should be, that tbs 
animistic and primitive locial restr^^^ the vUlage 
abouM not be destr^ed but canted over, where 
uaefek Into the enlarging Christian culture bow tmidh 1 
more should we trust the social inheritmnee of the 
morn privileged group# and individual#. 

At this point our mSasronary method must undergo 
a vital change. Our task Is to become sympathetic 
cally acquainted with the background life end 
thought in the countries we see£ to serve, aitd then 
realbtioally accept the facts as they are and build | 
upon them; The demand of the fnisstonaries ia India ' 
for a vocal profession of cqnversiot), lubmlsiion to 
baptism, and a break w^th old a^sociatiems-^musc 
give p!a^ to a more liberal and bumble attitude; 

1 wish this study might lead to a co-operative social’ 
movement in India on a truly national scale, Irans-I 
cending not Only denomination al Chris tkn.ltnes^ but| 
even religious aod laee distinctions, VVe blame thei 
Hindus for caste, but overlook the beam of bigotry I 
in our own eyes, 'fhe probleai of the out^tea] 
inheres in poverty, Klitetaey, sup^stiikm, unsaniUtiofi I 
and an merited sense of Inferiority. The sofutloti 
does not lie in transferring the massei feom one 
religious organism to arxJthcr. It lies In the 
of bis surround Ing# mod the inner awakening of bla 
own life. 'We can trust the Christiaii results to the^ 
feture, 14 wlthoiiC th^ght of organizational presCfgAj 
or conquests, Ihe Christian churches, Hiudu societi^i,, 
Moslem group f, govermueut agefk:^ie#, aod Indian 
phitanthrcmists will unselfishly merge thek efiforta Jci 
a national deterounatldfi to correct these age-old 
disabilitie#. ' , ' ' 

Fortunately the ificvcmeittha# alreai^ began out Jn 
widef ranges of iodiaft life; Stream# of KL^ial awaken* 
ing rising la fcvery hecikxi ' of the lahit They 
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can he rmdt to flcnr eqgetber men and women of 
gcodwi[], 

, The book now tinder review waa with 

two eonstrtueivfea In mind* U was inltiateid and 
{prepared by and for these twot (I) Thtf supports 
tng chuiobes in America and Ey rc^rj and (S) The 
foreign missionary leaders in India* Wi^Jn this 
scope^ It is the most iignificant and commendable 
woilc ret attempted* These constituencies should 
Study It widely and seriously* 

The better, greater, more essenlfal study ii yet to 
come — a scientific^ dynami<^ conr^lling analysis of 
the depressed areas of Indian life by and for the 
awakened groups In modem India herself without 
distinction of creed or race* It Waskom Fickettfs 
book Leads to that, he will have come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this* 

. THE KANGRI GtJRUKULA AT HARDWAR. 
(By Welmot a* PElftBRA,) 

(The Gurukuta University, Kangri, celebrated 
Sts 3£nd anniversary during the Easter Holidays 
commencing from the 3Qth o! March, 1934* Mr* 

' Wilmot A Perera wrote the above from Ceylon after 
jpaying a visit to the Qurulcula University-} 

Ssnti Niketan and the GurukuLa are the two out- 
I Standing experiments of National Education in India^ 
The Gurukuta is not known enough, since It Lacks 
association with a world-personality as Rabindranath 
Tagore* 

- Situi^ ai Kangri in Hard war, at the foot of Kasla 
'Hiils with the sno#-capped Himalayas rising in their 
majcscio glory behind and close to the spot where 
IheGan^s begins its ferttliaing career, it provides 
an Inspirit^ background for expressing the finest 
in man which can only he best devetoped in intimate 
. aasociatioii witli mute nature, 

* To Swam! ShraddLiand, a pupil of Dayanand 
Sarswati, the founder of the Arya Samaj, b due the 
conception of ro-buiiding the Aryan educational 
system. It was with this idea that the Dayanand 
AngltvVedie College was started in I"! R Seventy- 
^ six years later, A difference of opirtion arose among 
the members of th« Samaj as to whether the English 
4>r the Vedas should occupy the chief place in the 
school curriculum. Those who belie vea In the vedlo 
Ideal headed by Munshi Ram ^nded the Gurukula 
. in 1902, 

The Guruhula embodies in It the Aryan ideals of 
t educating the young* When a student enters Its 
portals between the age® of 6 and 8, he belongs to 
the Kula, Che household of his Guru* At the 

Upanayam or ordination ceremony the teacher 
accepts the pupif a» his own. Henoeforward, for 
fotaiteen years he lives under the constant care of 
Id® Acharya. The chief tr^t of Gurukula life is the 
personal lelation of the teacher- and the taught 
Education U but the building up of character and 
expression of life* “Religjon-ridden'Tndia*® message 
to humaolcy has always been service toone’'s fellow 
beings* it has T^n the dynamic ct her culture from 
' Vedio times to the present d^* Any Institution 
^ which has for Its object the diffusion of learning in 
harmony with national characteristics must vigorcfusiy 
mb ra ce that Ideal* Service perm eatea every action 
^ of the Gurukula Brahmaoharya, 

The germ of Ve(^ culture, mmifest hr Arren 
' civIUittion. Is itt spiritual outlook on Lfe The 
^ C^rukula Scholar £a present^ with the InterpfttaF 
tion of Mtisfymg- Uie spiritual yearnitig of man 
' through a sj^stematlo study of the Yedas and 
SansMtClassioa in ui atmoiphere surcharged with 


ancient tradition^ modes of living and patterns of 
tho^ht. But blind faith or Irrational adherence to 
ancient usage is not fostered. Modern sciences and 
phllo^hy are taught and the students are trained to 
exercise their critical and analytical faculties in the 
pursuit of their studies* There I® a chair of Com- 
parative Religion. 

, Adherir^ to the coarect concept of teaching— 

'where originaiicy b helped and development of 
thought awakened — all insbruction is imparted In 
the vernacular, Hindi is the medium employed in 
teaching all subjects Including physics and chemistry* 
higher mathematics, Western philosophy, politir^ 
economy and allied sctencas. 

The daily routine of the institution furnishes an 
insight into the ideals that guide it. The rising 
gong Is sounded at 4 a m. for all, except for the 
youngest children who are given an hoards longer 
sleep-. Half-an*hour is next devoid to dumb-bell 
exercise and other exercises after which a bath is 
taken into the crystal-clear icy water of the Ganges* 

Then follows the morning worship Sandhya, the 
mental repetition of a number of&nskrit verses. 

At the conduakm of Sandhy a, the occupants of each 
room gather around a small brazier in which are 
placed finely split wood, Clidfied butter Is poured 
over and ignited.The fire Is maintained by 
continued libarions and additions of fuel* 

At Interval®, sugar. &a^nt herbs and 
spices are thrown into the flame®, while 
^nskrilveises are recited by the group in unison* 

This Is called the Agnihotraand is regarded not only 
a® an act of worship but a sanitary measure, the 
fumes having distinct sanitary properties. A little 
light food is distributed after which two hour® of 
study follows; At 8-45 the morning meal consisting 
of wheat chappaties. dal, vegetable, and curd is 
served in the open courtyard of the kitchen, eveiy 
one being seated on the i^ound in Yogi fashion* 

Before food Is taken, a Vodic Mantra is recited. 

Regular participatiou In games is required of aJ^ 
the pupifs* physical instruction is a prominent feature 
of die Gurukula system of education. In the primary 
classes, a period every day is set apart for spinning 
on the takli* Every imnatc is clad in home-spun 
clothes. The Indian Tri-colour at full mast and to be 
seen from every point of the University is the 
symbol that instils an urge to setye the motherland. 

The education system of a country inevitably 
expresses the country's conception of that synthesis' 
of which the lives of its p^les form a part* 
Fortunately for India, In institution® like die 
Gurxikufa, the perception Is there that the mind 
behind the meuiod is the fundamental with which 
education has to deal, U is this which has sustained 
the Ind ian genius from destructioUi which has kept 
aglow the torch of higher learning amidst the 
crumbling of dynasties and the changes of society* 

The ancient aystem of education in our own 
country never neglected the culture and development 
of the mind itaelfT It always stressed the responsibi- 
lity of the individual to society. Therein lay our 
gr^thess in tlw past It been well stated that 
^ "reconstitution of a nation ha® to begin with qqiTI 

Idealp,** , . * « 

We want a new ideology in this country^ especially 
as regards education* 

Race Cult tutd Ma^placea r—Tho roeeot 

judgment of the Kajlsiuho Ctairt^ ^antiDg divCfc* to 
a Gflfoian merely betaus* hiS wife la a Jeweji^ not 
be the general practice* according to the Friesian 
Minister of Justice, who announces that nurriegee of 
Arynoi and non- Aryans will heDcnforth be dissolved 
only on the toual divorce grounds 
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EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA." 

In 1904, tbe pefcentage of $ohoo)-^ng population 
, was tbree la Russia^ os oontrostod with Cwenty-thrM 
in the U. 5% A*, nineteeq in Germany and in 

.France and England. A few free •chooti tinpart^ 
instruction in religion and la the three R*s hut attend^ 
was never compulsory. The major part df the 
time was devoted to the tcaobtng of orthodox religioth 
teicher tiad to take charge of fifty to ninety 
children 1 Tfaecontrd and inspection of a Buspiolous 
bureaucracy was so thorough that it crusboo out of 
the eyit^ everything tlut bad the posiibility of 
enlightenir^ the people* 

Educattonti change follows En the foot-steps of a 
political change^ The United States^ after their 
separatioct from England, started on a new eaperip 
ment of demooratio educatEon, When the monarchy 
^Hapsed and a new form of Government was set up 
in Germany, the old educational systenr was over- 
hauled, ^e recent National Sociafistto regime in 
Germany is ushering in drastic chimges in the educa- 
tional programme. The same is tnie cf Fascist Italy. 
In Russia, the political charge of 1917 was follow^ 
by a change an all fronts, including ^ucati^ In no 
other country has the culture change been so 
tbwougb-going os^in the Sovi« Union. 

The Russian leaders were faced with the task of 
uplifting a hundred and fifty million people^ kept in 
illiteracy. Ignorance, and proverty, for centuries. At 
least a century more would hive heeo required to 
teach these people to read and write through the 
process of a normal cultural evolution. The Russians 
wanted ^ti insinimeut that would bring about a 
speeder transforimtloa in society. They took bold of 
educatton os a means of social uplift. The develops 
ineat of the Soviet educailofiol machinery with all its 
variety and hnmensityv is timply unparalleled in tbo 
history of human culture. Many oountries have used 
eduoitloa as an instrument to achieve national ideata, 
knit no one has been so logioolp lo definite, ai>d so 
thorough in the application of this principle to a 
cohscjbus social pur^e. 

The pditlca! change in Russia hod established a 
new social order. . To insure the life of this new 
society, theteodera wanted to educate the proletariat 
in its i^edying philosophy. Keen students of the 
hlstoiy of,radi^ changes all over the worlds the 
Russuns ^^ted to avoid the errors committed by 
thew leaders, MotI of these changes have been 
followed by reactions, because the coenmon people 
were never thoroughly imtiated into the principles of 
the new social chan|^^ To avoid that mistake the 
Soviet leaders have TOen very quick in taking hdd 
the Educational machio^ and moulding it in 
^vour of the new "ideals, Fducatiem in Russb is 
something more than learning the three E's mod the 
•otb^ subjects of the schodt curriculimi 

During tibe Tsarist regime, the workers and 
farmers nod little opportunity foe eduction. When, 
Iheie&rG^ the champions of the prdetaciat carnet into 
power, the gates ^learning were thrown wide open 
to ^the ibusses'of workers and peasants. The 
emancipation of the people from illiteracy became an 
'Importaot Item In the programine of the new regime. 
On December 26, 1919, Lenin signed the decree 
orderii^the liquidation of illiteracy in all the staces 
^ the &>via Unlcni. For a nation whkh hss to liqui- 
date the illiteraoy of more than three hundred millXoii 
people, the rec«tt .educatTonal activity in Russia is 
worth careful pmiSaJL 

It is important to oote that the movement now 
' called *0oim with lUileracy is carried oil mostly 


> 

z\ 


by the State. It ; is tbs work of iht party _ 
power and its branches tioougWt the.oountryJ 
The pereoonel of the movonent is orjEanined ot 
the basis of free service by , the Youths and 
members of the por^. At the bead of the wMe 
o^aniiitiod is the Bipreme Gounod to plan and 
diroat the movement. Below thU are the mvinciat 
CounoHi and the Regional Councils to carry on ^ 
the pbUpics and pre^rammei laid down by the 
Supreme Council. To attend lo the detitila eCthe 
movement the Supreme CouncO Is orgartired into^^ 
various departments: | 

Department for organizing S^hoofe 
Department of Study and Curricula 
Department for moss Activities 
Finance Deportment 
fanning DeportmenL 


Cl) 

(*) 

C8) 

(*) 


AH tile Fravlnolal pou noils bavQ almhar depart- ^ 
ments or brigades* ^ 

The local councils Btort their work W finding out 
the extent of illiteracy In their area, l^blio opinion 
is then organbtd In favour of oarrylng on literacy 
activities there. Both literate and Utiterate pertooi 
participate In the movement Units or Pubs are 
established In factories, frt workshops, on the farms 
in the army, or wherever it Is posslblB to gather ai 
few pertons anxious to learn. To start a uititEtki 
enough to have at least three members, There a^ 
a number of people who are half literate or who havd 
lapsed into iluteraoy, Once out of tbe SchaoT, th#.y hLif 
no occasion to use their training ^ a number o4 
years. These people now attend the literacy oentresJ 

The whole movement is self supporting. All t^ 
members pay a certain amount of negutar SubscritH [ 
lion. Factories and o^ur orgoiuoatiofii give eontriJ I 
batlooB. The aubacriptlons and contributicns of thw 
members srs ' sufficient to buy educational materklti \ 
and to ^defray the small expenditure of the boa] 
establishments. 

The sincerity and enthusiasm of the movement Es 
shown by its symbolisitL . Buttons and Insignls ^ 
various types ore given to the workers ol this cultural 
enterpriie. The dynamic foioe.of the aotivire Is 
shown by tbs militai^ terminology borrowed ior s 
peaceful propaganda. The departments of tlM Dlstrlei 
Councils are called ^igaaes* and Che voluntary 
tcachere are colled the ^ultund i^rmy^, 

1 visited seme of the centre* where this work is 
cairied on^ and there ftomd persons of all ageJb men 
and women. The directing and organising work i* 
generally undertaken by elderly personi snd the 
responst oil ity_^ of teaching is aocentea by the Kamso | 
moik This is an orguization of the par^ ftr yoLiit| I 
people of the age of thirteen to twenty-four. Thee* ( 
youths attend to their school or coUege whOt k dure 
the day, and devote their evening time to social' wo 
liteia^ being the main item at pruent. While 
was in MoaiCow last October, 1 Visited a Se_. 

5cboc4 by day.. Curious to know what these yo 
people did In the eymlrtg, I agald visited the i ' 
at ni^ and found the buHdjng alive with t 
beings. In one of Che cUises» 1 saw about fiftv, 
boys and giris, about to mgo of foarteew ^arcom 
eighteca One of the bdys was fa 

and two or three other* were mokbg ___ 

pressive argiiments. The RussUn language aeei^ 
espe^ly fitted for fluent . speech E A teaclw 
Was sitti ng at the back among the boys and girli^ but 
he did not say a word. The guide mrelafn^ to mo 
to prcxseedlr^ of to meeting. The bof s and girl* 


J>y ^unta.7^ .g^ «K6a,agei| 

puplif .were trytr^ to find outways by which they 
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<^fd discturge their rEiponsibility ixKre 

effioieoUy, 

These are the that are helping to liquidate 

the illitertcy of tne backward and ignorant masses 
cf Russia. S^etitnea, these young teachers are 
physicatly So small ibr their work» that they have 
to lake a chair under their feet to reach the black- 
board and write letters for their grown-up pupils. 
It is fiinny, but unique for its sincerity. To conduce 
niteracy circles, voluntary teachers ought to have 
necessary qualifications They must have had at 
Heast four years of schooling to teach the ,firat stage 
aduit students and seven years cf previous education 
to teach classes of second stage literacy. Teach^ 
have to pass also through training courses that ^ve 
them somB elements of pedagogy and teaching 
methods. 

Thes age of students learning at these centres 
of literacy ranges al] the way from sixteen to fity, 
In the beginning they are very pessimistic about 
f their ability to learn at this age. As, the veil of 
mystery over the letters is lifted up^ they grow more 
and more oonfidEnt No fees are chargedi and even 
-books are supplied free* Owing to the greater 
percentage of illiteracy among women, ipost of the 
' work is done among them. When mothers cannot go 
■out of their houses, social nurses Visit them at borne 
to give the necessary training* 

Eighteen months is the minimum time required to 
Tmake a person literate with nine to eleven hours of 
work per week. The New Russian week has only 
:fljx days. 

Students have to pa^s through two stages before 
■getting the certificate of literacy. The first stage 
Ts rt-ached after nine months when the adult 
Student finishes the two years work of child- 
:ren, A test is given in simple reading and 
elementary arUbmetIc. The second stage comes 
after eighteen months when the student has 
■finished the four years curriculum of the element- 
ary school. He is given a second test in duent 
■ reading, grammar, arithmetic, history and geography. 
Blit the Soviet concepUon of literacy does not stop 
with reading, writing and ^ irithmclicv In Russia 
-education is nothing if It is not accompanied with 
a social ideology. The definition of adult liter^y 
is given Iw M. K^iniki, Chairman of the Down with 
'illiteracy Soole^i 

‘'Under the present conditions, to wipe out illiteracy 
doss not only mean to teach people to read and 
“write, but it IS necessary to make diem understand 
what they have read, to teach them to digest the 
printtid matter In their heads, to make a man poli- 
Xicatly literate, to create a new man- You cannot 
now teach without creating new meiC* 

Tho force of this statement will be realtaed 
when it is known that the text-books for 
P adult education deal with contemporary^ social, 
pqlidcal, and economic problems, and socialistic ideas. 
/The apathy and indilTerenoe of the masses toward! 
-learning Jt the greatest diOiculty In such a mov^ 
men^ especially In India. Russia overcomes this 
obstacle by oreating an environTrient whereby the 
farmers and the workers feel that some valuable 
j experiences are awaiting them when they learn to 
^read and write. To stimulate the desire for teaming 
various programmes are organised In addition to the 
'.i^gular classes. There are excursions to local 
museums, moving libiaries, discussions, and the 
famous Russian wall tKwspaj^r which is practically 
-s Wiure of ev«y organiisdofL 

One U apt to become suspicious about the 
-success of an organisation which rests mostly on 
voluntary, efforts. The figures. showing the rapid fall 


in the percentage of illitetacy during the last fifteen 
years will speak fee themselves. 

Year. Percentage of literacy, 

1897 , ... 2S9 

1920 dl'4 

19SS ' 52^8' ." ' 

mi . 12.B 'i 

The special schools for the wiping out 
illiteracy have been so popular that in' ten 
years the number of students nas more than trebled^ 

Year* Number of Pupils in 

special schoolsi 

1921--22 45G,OOff 

1926-27 . I,654i000 

1931-32 13,631,000 

Even these figures seem ooSd testimony to the 
growing literacy in Russia when one sees the Itving 
evideitce of an Intellectual avakenlng amon^ the 
people. Coming through Europe and waking through 
the streets of Moscow and Leningrad, I was struck 
by Che number of book-shops along the streets, all 
crowded with young and old people, The output of 
literature in Russta Is tremendous because the 
number of readers is rapidly increasing. There is no 
fear that theie people will revert back into iUiCeracy, 

ITieif interest in reading is constantly kept fresh by 
the publication of literature on living problems affeor 
ting the farnif Che factory and the army. The pubUcoF 
I'on of the wall newspaper is also a great 
stimulus' for reading any writing. 1 wanted to 
test the reality of this advertised literacy. Armed 
with a Russian dictionary, 1 walked through the 
streets of cities. When in difficulty, I showed the 
Russian fvlnted word to question any person who 
came across. During my short expenence, 1 did 
not meet a person who could not read. There it 
not the slightest doubt that literacy has rapidly 
spread In Russia. The Soviet leaders are confidenC 
that illiteracy will be completely wiped out of the 
country during the next few years. Dr. Chalky; 
one of the leaders of Soviet education, said to me 
With the conviction of experience, " In five years our 
country will be one of the most ^ucated countriesi-^^ 

Literisy is an InstfumEnt for building up a 
common ideology among people to bold them together 
a common purpose. The printed word is a 
powerful means of communication in the twentieth 
century, but ninety-two per cent of Indiana people are 
still unable to make use of it for their enlightenment. 

The fertnera and workers of Western^ countries ai« 
raising up their educational level. This is bound to 
affect the modes of material production and the 
standards of 11^ Can the Uliterate femiers hn4 
workers of India stand competition with them? -To 
make the whole Lidiao popidatTon literate would take 
more than two generations even through th^’ inj- 
nic^ate introduct^ of ftce and compulsory educatioti. 

To accomplish the same task in a single generation, 
it must be organized as a mass movement If the 
call comes from the right direction, the spirit of 
voluntary effort and youthful enthuslasin are present 
in India. 

realpatidar.com 

Faselsts Bound over In BFltaln>-Fineteet] 
of his followers gave Sir Oswdd Mostey tho Fascist 
sriuta from the dock at. Old Briley befort plesdiDF 
guilty to a oharrt of conspiritig to affect public mischi< 
in obstnjctiiie the temovtl of livestock liwf idly impound- 
ed- to distraint for tithe at a farm in . m 

February. AH lha accused were bound ovw to keep ftie 
peace for two yeit*. Two Of the tingdoiders vara ordered 
lo my the costs of proeecutipn. All promised to the 
Judge not to interfoto with tha course of justice again. 
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THE FRENCH VIEW OF REUGIOUS 
NEOTRAUTY. 

, &Ii«f ElaanDT student Ml MbGill Uoivenitf, 

writa in Camadum 

There was one discovery wuch came as a dbtiiiot 
■hock to me during mf jear in Fraaoe, I had known 
many people who i^eseed- no retigion and held 
Christianily m acorn. But aU these bad been given 
pome religioua trainii^ in thdr youth, whether CtaHB<i 
tiHi — Protestant or Catbalk;--or Jewish. Since my 
Muskn Band days 1 had been aware also that,*llwre 
are many thousands who have never heard Hb nam^** 
and who worship Idols and are very unctvtibied 
people. This idea had later been altered to conceive 
of these people as of a clvilkatlon and culture very 
diATerent ourait and hence of m quite different 
religious backgrotind, 

. ' But last year I found EOme new friendly people 
whom 1 came to admire as much as any I had ever 
known, among well-educated people of Western 
piviliaation and culture^ Uke mvseU^ who not oily did 
not tkelievo in Cbmtumity, but bad oeveta even in 
obildboodf been instructed m any religious faith. No 
xfoubt 1 bad known before that such existed ] but 1 
had never realized the fact with all the foroe with 
^whicb^ it was revealed to me In Ffanee. What h 
more, it was these people, as opposed to tbo Cbriatiani 
ICRoman CatholfoiVof the communityt who held the 
same ideals as 1 ia the Adds of social justice and 
International peace and co-operadoci, 

1 spent the year fo a provinci^ Glrla* Notmal 
^booli as English Assistant, teachisig girls aged 16 
to ^0, who were being trained to teach in the rur^ 
primary schools. My Unt surprise came at seeing 
no more than £ve or six girls of the sixty odd In Ibe 
.schools go out to Mass on Sunday morning ; at team- 
ing that very few if any had ever read the Bible i 
and at other such insuneci which quickly showea 
lae that only a veiy small pmportioa of the studeots 
bad any of the Daokground that either a Roma'i 
.Catholic Of a Protestant opbringTitg would have given 
them. 

As time went oiv ^d f took part .in many of the 
activities of the school, follow^ the coiuses fa 
Eduoatioa giveo by the Directnoe^ a^ observed the 
play of gtbup antagonisms in die town, 1 became 
increasin^y aware ofthe situadon illustrated by this 
Tact which had come to my attentfon. It was welt 
Characterized by .the educatidhal aysiem* which 1 
was naturally in a veiy good pcsitEon to observCi 

The striking charactenstfo of the French education 
*fs Its division into two distinct systemSp designs ted 
by the terms primary and secondaiy. The secondary 
iSyStem is carried over from the tradldonaJ educations 
set-up, that is, probably, itoai the institutions of ^ 
'Revolution and Napoleon 1; the important' thing 
iielng that it was never intended as education for the 
masses. The system of primaiy schools, on the 
other hand, is the outcome of the struggle on the part 
of workir^ and peasant classes,— ^e peuple'’~ 
for education mat should be tree and compulsoiy for 
.all, and^ as a logical ccroUaiy, pollttcalfj and 
rcligiousty neutral. 

'nia last proviskn Cook on cofoar foam the situation 
especially prevalent in France where praotfoaHy all 
education bad been carried eo by the Camolb Church 
for oei^vries, except for the- breaks caused 

by tbs revdutionsr of the hundred years preceding 
the eoactmenl oL the present educatioii laws, 
^ Religious neutrality had to fglii a bitter battle to 
haoSot law, and coosequendy took on more and more 
posieivn dements as its pinpoaenta added to their 
; ammouitton of kw io and metal support. 

The tusCcry ofa wrxd will illustrale thl« evotutkin. 
The system es toblished was that of the *Ecole buque*, 
which would be treoskted as the bOEM^nmus or seen* 
tai school. In the coarse of the tan baU^centuryt this 


wt3nl*taiquQ” has takenoa ameantng whidilfindk 
impoariblc to translate by any single word ki EngUi^ 
ilooo It now expresses something in nature of a 
new rdigioii or system of morals which bem 
devekwed by the defendants of this foatum of the 
new education systeow So prolonged and vigoreua 
sod bittet bu bceii the oppciitioa that there whO' 
uphold the system have bece led further and 
further to realise and formulate Che kkalism wh^ 
lies behind their effcrti. 

And 30 1 saw it coanlTeilDdi In the CKreebribs, 
a woman of some forty years* eiperienow 
In educatfoui a fine teacher, a person of high 
prinolpTes and ideally devoted heart, soul^ and reason 

(c the causa Caique*; In my friend S . a young 

teacher with all me idealism of youibt founded on a 
conceptuxi of Ule which wiU suppoit that idealiscis 
at a high pitch for a locm time to come; In the 
nornal students, who in their three years under the 
iciRuence of such a penon as the Dlreclricc could not 
fall to imbibe that pressing sense of mission whick 
is an esKUtial part of the ^morale kique.'* 

For that k the name of what may in a sense be 
called the new religioOi growing out of the 1 0th 
century ^reformatfon , in ^ance. The ^ncioles oT 
the "morale latque* have their prescribed plioe In 
the pirgramme of studies to be taught In the primary 
schools, it wae really a moving experience to listen 
to the Dlrectrlce, whore last teaching year it was, 
lecture for the last time* on a subject §o otoM fo her 
heart as this oi^ on which she had expended 
s great part of her energy during her lifo as s teacber. 

I expressed my interest in the subject to her 
later, she explained to me that she had bad to be very 
careful in sp^ddng of tbk matter to Che girls, for- 
the problem was to ribIco sui^ieotty clw the 
ceacberk high feiponsibiltty, both negative and 
posicive, in W '^emdgnement falqueT, wicheuE hurting 
or arousing the antagonism of the few ^reyintee^ 
in the clast. 

Set fortli as they were in the very ratfonil and 
logical style charadcrUtfo of French teachings I thick 
extracts foam my notes on these lectures can best 
explain the position taken by the * kiqiie" 

Om tkf religiaus neattraU^ i ike ^ 

k The primary public schix^ in France li neutral 
as 10 rellgfouf ooofossion; this means, 

I. It teaches no religioa, 

t. It do£S not have prayers repeated or cateahism i 
learned. 

3. The school can have no rtliglous emblem, 

4, Entracec to the school is fo^ldden tbo clergy 
of anyreligioo, 

lit. The teacher may .not hold any religioui fonotion ^ 
such as cb^st, bejUmger, or churchwarden, 

6. The primary public school teaches *la 
morale laiquc," 

7. The school is closed one day per week— 

Thur 9 day ---40 enable the chUdreit to receive, 
rellglouo cdifcatlon. In boarding schools the pupils 
receive all facilLtief for rulfi Cling COeh religious dutlet 
according to the wishes of their famiuei^ Pupils 
who are taking their first eominnnion hare leave of 
absence during the woek of redretDcat wttfoti 
precedes the cetemocy, . , 

II, The reasons for thk schorf neutrality, al _atldar.COm 

L France Is a country ia whkh several religions 

are practised, and where a very great number of 
people reduce reiigfoo to a few solemn sets (baptism, 
irst communiotv inaiti^e; fuoeraD and exp^ In 
the ordinary course of Ofe to keep their independence 
of thought with regard to the clergy. The French 
fniud, very ntiottaJ and not very myfClcal, tends 
to make oTrdtgfoQ • quertioo purdy persoosl, sid 
wiIlnotS(seitimtfofotbeGat«oryolsoi^ or Gtvfo 
duties. This is tho Freissh sense ef Libeny of 
coascience srid cree^ 
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■ 2* On the otheT band, ejnce the law of Bklarch 18 
"1832j bipoicj ^jnpulsory education from nix to 
thirteen yevs, it follows that the pubib school 
•hould receive all children no matter what their 
religion. The children and teacher mtist enjoy liberty 
of conscience and creeds this being the basis of our 
constitution, 

Ilf. I'he 'Mabizatloti of the school Is not an 
.accidenuE &ct in history. 

Sociology teaches us that little by little in the 
course of the centuKes all social activities have 
‘ detached themselves from religion. The course of 
the history of France has been one of progressive 
iecuiarization—of the State, ofj us tlce> of science, ctf 
civic acts, of administrative services. Our kings of 
Franoe have actively fought'all through the centuriei 
to free their authority from that of the clergy. The 
secularization of the school is one phase of this 
struggle; and the last phase. 

The modem State sets for itself alms that are 
-^'laiques,'* not mystical. It operates In another sphere 
than religion* In addition, the State of our day no 
longer behoves m the necessity of religious beliefs 
to ensure morality* Such are the reasons for which 
the French State has willed the “ecole lalque" 

IV, Tho ^^ole laique'* teaches ^^a morale laique/' 

All education should include an ethical teaching^ 
that iSj. Che teaching oj* moral principles must be 
united with the forrnaCio.i of habits and moral 
sentiments, 

1, Can these moral principles be found outside of 
religion P 

The *^morale I^'que" assies and realizes that they 
<aTL The principles which it teaches are those which 
inspire all decent civilized peoplOi whatever their 
country! opinionSi beliefs* They are the moral 
principles taught by all religions and all philosophies. 

These principles are the moral foundation of the 
’Conscience of humanity^ 

2* Have these prinolpka a solid base outside 
religious beliefs? 

Instead of founding morality on a miraculous 
revelation (of which every religion makes a monopoly 
for itself), the "morale laiqoe" is founded on human 
experience pursued through the centuries, through 
struggles, difHcuUles and errors. For a rational niin4 
this or i gin Is as respectable as that of religious 
rovefation..**,. 

The "morale laique'^ has an ideal: it dreams of 
making life better for all men; it wants to see peace 
^relgiv science progress, intelligence be cultivated; It 
maintains that life -Is good, and that by the united 
efforts of all men of goodwill, it could be better* The 
♦^morale laique** does net make a good man hope for 
any uLtra^terrestrial reward; it teaches him to £nd a 
reward in the knowledge that he can do good on 
this earth. 

There follows an analysis of the esprit Jalque,” as 
opposed to the confess ionallst and the dogmatic mind. 
It js described as, (1) the spirit of free examinatiOTT, 
the right to think for oneself to examina all affirma- 
tions* all judgments. In whatever matter it may be^ 
provided it is dene with the desire of Ending the 
truth, admitting' as limits to its investigattons only 
tho limits of human intelligence!; (2) the spirit of 
broad tolerance^ or rather, ofrespeot foe the beliefs 
and opinions of othersi and (3j love of life and faith 
in hunnnn reason, which dpes not mean uru-eserved 
Bdmirstitxi of rea30i:% but means confidenco in the 
porfeotibilicy of man. 

Suish 13 the position of this great body of free* 
tlunkers in franoe. As I came to understand it, 1 felt 
that it challenged in no amall way our position as 
f hristians^ ■ both with regard to our educational 
system, and, in its wider implication^^ the very 
ogsentials of tho Christian religion. 


THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

The DisarmamcirE Conference la to resume it9 
meetings in Geneva on April 1C- This d^'sion 
was taken by the President, the Right Honouiublo 
^tbur Henderson, M, P. in consultation with the^ 
ofOcers of the Conference — namely, M, PoUris, Vice- 
President AI, Ben^s, Rapporteur-General, the Secre- 
tary^General of the League and the Director of the 
Disarmament Section of theSecretanat—ata meeting; 
held in London in the middle of February, 

5 1 will be remembered that the General Com-^ 
mission of the Conference decided, at the end of 
Novembar, lo give certain great Powers an opportu-^ 

Tiity of attempting to negotiate an agreement that 
would prepare the way for a second reading of the 
text or the Convention, A previous attempt to reacb 
such an. agreement had broken down on October Idtli 
with the withdrawal of Germany from the Conferonce 
and the League, The German Government made no 
accusation against Ihe Conference or the League^ 
but stated that its attitude was due to the unwlllmg'* 
ness of the heavily* armed great Powers to disarm. 

This view was not accepted by the Powers concernei^ 

In the course of the negotiations, the standpoints 
of the Frenchj, German and Italian Governments 
have been embodied in memoraiida. The Britisly 
Goveromeot also published a memorandum which 
was intended as an attempt to find a measure bf 
^cement between the views of the other Powers; 

The Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Eden, thereupon undertook 
a journey to Paris, Berlin and Roms, to explaid 
the meaning of the British proposals and td ascertaq 
exactly what was in the minds of the other Govern* 
ments- * 

At a meeting in January, the president, to coot- 
suItatiDo with the ofliocrs of the Conference, invited, 
tho Governments csoncerncd to inform him of the 
progiess made, in their negotiations by February 
lOtfl in order to allow him to discuss the situation 
at a meeting of the officers of the Conference on 
February IHtl^ with a view to tixlng the date for 
the resumption of the labours of the Conference. 

In the light of the replies received from the British^ 

French and Italian Gov'q^nmentft, the ofTicers of the 
Conference considered, at their February meeting, 
that the necessary measure of agreement had noi 
been secured, but that a further effort should be 
made to secure a DUaTmament Convention^, and 
an opportunity should be aSorded for this effort 
notibly for the new phase of the negotiations^ inclut^ 
ing Mr. Eden's journey. 

in order to allow time for this further effort and for 
any other steps that might arise out of it, they fixed 
the date for the meeting of the Bureau at April lOtl^ 
with the understanding that, if there were any 
considerable change in the situation or if he were 
so requested by one or more of the Powers concaoicd^ 
the President might summon the Bureau at an 
earlier date*. 

T he primary function of the Bureau is to prepare 
for the meeting of the General Commission and to fix 
the date for that meeting. All the members of the 
Conference are repreatnted in the Genprat Comiriis^ 

Sion, which will have to decide on the vrhole' future of 

the Conference and the cause of disarmament in the 

light of the results of the negotiations undertaken by iSf-COITI 

the heavily-armed Powers. 

New Festal Rate^^^From Ist April 1&04» 

Inland postage rates on letters are one aana fer weights 
up to half a tola, ooe ansa end three pies for weighty 
exceeding half tola but not exceeding two>and t^ielf lolas 
and one anna and three pies for every addiikmal twot 
aud-a-half tolas or fractloti (hereof, postage on book 
pattern and sample packets is nine pies for the first fiver^ 
tolas or fraction thereof aod six pies for every additional 
five tolas or fraction thereof in excess of five tolas* 
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buddhism in AMERICA* 

(Bv Rioon Suacu^ 

Some thirty yean ago»ihe flnt priganttf^ Buddhisl 
nusaianary work in America naf nndmakea b7 the 
cathedra] temple of the Hcmpa KengwamI Buddhbt 
Seot of JapaiL Fractkajly alt of the Japanese 

ooloniea in America were (and afe) almost eolidtj 
Buddhiat and it was felt that some cBort must be 
made to provide these emigrants and their childrea 
withpro^ rdigioui instraedofi and mimatiatsonSL 
To that end several well qualified young priests were 
seat to the Hawaiian Islands and to Calimnua where 
they were most heartily wetoemed by their co-rdi- 
gionists. Within a short time there had sprung 
up temples in practically every large city on the 
FacUio slope of America and it was necessary to 
send to Japan for more priests. In Atnerbx (ex- 
oliisive of Canary Mexico^ and Hawaii) there are 
now sixty^fbur priests and ninety-five thousand cari>p 
fitufucants, of which number about one ttuxisand two 
hundred are white Americans. There are thrte 
American priebts, ten American lay preacherai and 
three American candidates for priestly orders, 

A systematic missionafy campaign is being carried 
Ou^ The movement in America beei^ from -the very 
firsi; a movement of actions The numb^ of adherents 
to Buddhism increases uninteiruptedly and new 
oentres are Rninded from time to time and provided 
with caf^ble lecturers ) with welt organiaed and 
systematic instruction for children ] with competent 
teachers of adult study groups and with books and 
publications sold at cost. 

The yojng people of the Saft^k^ are organised into 
numerous Young Men's Buddhist Associations for 
older boys, Bud&ist Boy Scouts for younger boys \ 
the Young Women’s Buddhist Associations for older 
girls and the Lotus Blossom Society for younger girl^ 
Many of the temples have Motners' Club ana :^ee 
Idndergartens where the babies of working women are 
oared during the day, To this list of associations 
may also be added many athletic club^ choral 
Bocietiesi, student alliancas and charity organizations. 
The result of all these activities is an ever increasing 
loyalty to Buddhism and an ever growing interest in 
its teachings. 

The fact that Buddhism irt America numbers in Its 
ranks representative of ev^ school of thought 
in Buddhism renders it necessary for tiie established 
temples to be rather nofi^ectarjan in character. 
While aU of the temples are of the Mahayana 
division of die Sattgkif still many followers of 
die Therevada find a very helpful fellowship 
herein, coupled with the assurance that acceptaiKe 
of rigid dogma is required of no one. It would 
be difficult to find anywhere vucb spiiitu^ freedom 
as exists in the various Buddhist Circles ia America, 
There are now a total of forty-eight temples jn 
America la very nearly all of which English eervices 
held at regulir intervals. Many of these temples 
magmficent structures of stone and reinfon^ 
concrete and shelter all their many activities under 
one roof. The larger and more prosperous temples 
support brandi shrines and preaching staticms^ also 
Sunday school facilities for rural groups of children 
and for other isolated groups. 

With the passir^ of the dder generatloa of the 
Japanese the English language Is coming more into 
general use in the temfJc services. Within the 
coming fifteen years English wifi be universally used 
in all our temples, Mai^ of the younger Japanese 
have little or no tmowledge of the language ^ their 
{jarents. Seveial years ago it became necessary to 

" *Fni9ii Th9 Jifdiko-BoAl, RJflon Btukn ki am Amwwi 

Buddhist of ;SiKiiaiHo BuiM hiW 


make the various pubtioatiens of the Sangha in Am^ 
rica alt bilingual, for the benefit cl die younger- 
generation and for the many Americans who hava 
ack^ted Buddhism, Now many ot our pubibations ara 
entirety in English 

The general feeling ts that Buddhism has a great 
future in the New World, Certain it is that Amertoa 
ts fapt^y casting off her old rcligloit and is esmestiy 
seeking Truth, Of mU the great world religEon#^ 
Buddmsrn alone has spotless garments and a clean 
reoxd. It is the writec's belief that these facts whem 
connected, will justify him In prophesying that the 
renaissance of Buddhism will occur in the New 
World. 


MUSLIMS IN THE FAR EAST. 

“Drr Khal»d Sheldrake of Londoi^ delivered an^ 
interesting address at Lawley HalU Mount Road^ 
Madras on the Impressions of bis recent tour in* 
Muslim countries with Mr. A Hameed Hasio In 
the chair. 

The lecturer observed that after leaving Madm» 
last year, he along with his friend, Mr, Simtonj 
visited Ceylon, Singapore, Cbina,Japarv the Fhllioplrifr 
Islands and Malay, Wherever he wentf he 
warm welcome frw co-religionists and delivered, 
lectures at important places. There were thousands^ 
of Muslims ia those parts. In some places, especi- 
ally in China and Japan the Muslims were not divided 
into sects, as were to be found in other places. 
Islam was no doubt spreading In those parts, but. 
the people were backwud. There were few educated 
men. One-eighth of the Chinese population wss 
Muslimi, At Shingal alone there existed nineteecr 
Diosquesi* ^nton was a famous place of Muelint 
pilgrimage. There was a tomb there reported to b# 
that of the materoal uncle of the Holy Phiphet ThU 
unde of their Holy Prophet was trading with China 
in those ancient days and after he became a Mower 
of Islam be carried the teachings of Islam to those 


parts* 

To the lecturcKs utter surprise^ Chinese dtildreru 
were taught English, In Mt, in roost of the places^ 
in Far East, English was taught. In Japan. 
Enelish was a compulsory lubject ia idbools. It 
was the youth of China who were carry ir^ oo Isbu 
mio propaganda la their country. 

Id all the places be visited, the lecturer mat a. 
number of Indian merchant*. There wm a great 
deal of solidartiy among them. The one thing that 
was n^ed in those pans for Muslims was m proper 
literature on Islam* It was up to Indian Muslims to- 
devise measures for carrying oa adequate missionary 
propaganda ia the Rir East Alter hi* rot™ to* 
Engla^ be bteoded to do what he could m the 


atter. 

Speaking next d the' general hnprojiioas of hie 
mr, the leoturor gave a giaphte account of 
Stivlticsof the Japanese The tetter were mtensety 
atriotio but were exceedingly tolerant In asattcr# 

F religion, Bdanyofth* tai« spr^ about these 
EOplewero nothteg but fibs of the Imaglnatiom 
tey were eisentially bent OjpOT hnj^iog ll^r 
ade* They did not waut to fight with say itetio^^' 
diiriou* buildings there were under the oontroi of 
he Hinisterof Sucatteo* The prosperity of their 
mdo was due chiefly to the conop^itfoa among 
lanutectumau Evciy owner of * hftorj there 
puld also work along with hte employe**- Tbs 
Jit ofliving was cheap, the workman coosciou# 

► the foot tfiat he was working fat Japao'Jipfospenty, 
very wa was bemetakea by the CkweromeoC 
bout publio bealtte Governniefit were coo^ 
pUing the natiooal parks wbereio every kind of 
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pleasure that could be thought of for cbildren 
was provided, 

Referrinff to China, the lecturer Said that the 
banditry there was due to poverty and hunger. 
The bandits were generally the unpaid poor soldiera 
of China. — - 

NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD. 

Under ths patr^Tihj^a of kul rapontod by 

SvnvamtDt ol H, tha UAiikr«J» ot Gukwmr. 

C B^giitand lUidar tba Bamdft Oampknl^ Aal Hi o( ISfl )i 

Hm 4D Onrsii^^BaSOUa, 


Klngf Alfoed and tlie Cakes;— Ont of the 

few thing* that "every BchooUboy'' in Eoglaticl doea 
know iff the story or King Alfred aod the Uakes, It 
toJd that when that Kiug was fn hiding from the Dane^ 
he took shelter In a swineherd^s hut One day the 
swineherd's wife as'^ied the unkoown visitor to watch 
some cakes which were baking on the embers; but the 
King was thinking out pJane fcr attacking the Banes 
and let the cakes burn, for which he was serenely 
liphraLded by ihe irate housewife. The gives the 

origin of the story; St, Neot was a monk of Qlattonbury^ 
who wishing for a more secluded life, retired into 
Cornwa]] to live \n solitude. After the monk's death, 
an account of his life was writlea by one who knew 
him wellj and the stofy of the burning of the cakes was 
recorded in it The serfbe used only one side of each 
parchment sheet for his writing, and It was this M S. 
book that was used on the reverse sides of the parchments 
for recording the life of King Alfred a little later on, 
Then, when copies were wanted of the life of the great 
King the monk given the (ask forgot at one point that 
he had to ignore b page of writ log every time he turned 
over the paichmeut. Hence he copied into the life of 
the King the pLctureaque tale of the burning of the cakes, 
Buddhist Relics £ — It is uuderstood that the 
Director General of the Archaeoogical Survey of 
India Is negotiating with, the authorities of the 
Afahibodhi Society for m-esentation to the latter 
body of certain Buddhist relic* which the late 
Afr« OouseoH obcovered while conducting an archaeo* 
logic bJ survey in Sind, Thefie relics consist of a very 
minute piece of bone and some cremated ash which 
Hr, Oousens found in a large t£upa (moutid) at 
Mirpurkhas hi Eind, Mr, Cousens surmised that the 
original structure On the site of the in question 

might have been a dhitrimrojikii (monastery) and that 
if that assumption was correct the bone relic 
mentioned might have been part of the body relics of 
Buddha himself or one of his faithful disciples. The 
as it stands^ was assigned by him to 400 A, D, 
According to the DirectoMJeDeral of Archaeology if 
the tiny bone did not actually form part of the 
corporeal remains of Buddha or of one of nis dhciples, 
it must be regarded as a re ic of eome other Buddhist 
saint, Mr, D. WaJisiD ha, secretary, Blahabodhi Society, 
has replied to the Director-General stating that the 
Society woullbe only too glad to receive the relics 
for enshrmemant fn their new tempi a at Sarnath, 

Prospects of Eusso - Japanese 
Wap;— *'T he next war in the Far Fast will be in au 
probability between Japan and Russia, and if other 
netions do not Interferei sooner Or later Japan wlU 
have her own way and finally control the dj^stjny of 
Eastern Asia", declared Mr, Felix Valyi, a well-known 
ituDgarian orientalist in an interview with the “Bombay 
OhronicU/' Air, Felix Valyl is on a short visit to 
Bombay, After making an extensive tour of Japan and 
Ohlna, lasting nearly two years, he is now on hla way 
beck to Europe, He added, that Japan was armed to 
the teeth and had an eye on the maritime provinces of 
Russia, In hit opioion from the military point of view 
Japan waa atrong enough to defeat any other single 
tiation in the world, Morenver, he pointed out that in 
■ny way between Japan, and Russia, the former would 
have the advantage hghUng the war nearer to her 
base. Referring to the relationa between Japin and 
Russia. Mr., Yolyi observed that there was also the 
posstbiliiy oF a war breaking out between Japan and 
America, In this case, he opined that it would be 
rather an economic war, aud perhaps Japan would not 
be able to ttand the atrain of a boycot by Amerioa as 
!I0 per cent of her ulk indus^y was dependent for its 
market on America, 
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NOTES 


Tradition In Educatloa: — Speaking at the 
prize distribution of one of the oldest and best 
conducted High Schools in Bombay, Lord 
Erabourne took occasion to make a passing 
remark about the importance of tradition. “I 
hope/' said His Excel lency, **yo\i realise the 
value of traditions. It is rather the fashion in 
these modern times to decry them, but I feel sure 
that for youth at any rate they have not lost 
their appeal/* We are not bo sure of that. It 
la the SO’ called youth movements, often bossed 
over, it Is true, by disillusioned souls past thel 
prime, that have declared war on tradition. In the 
world of historical research, on the other hand, 
traditbn is coming to be increasingly recognised 
aa more reliable material than written records 
which can bo and are often forged, As^ regards 
tradition as an aid to conduct, it is a curious fact 
that those who decry tradition are themselves 
following a tradition. Wo are glad that Lord 
Brabourne emphasised the value of tradition 
just now as His Excellency's observation enables 
us to urge with some hope of success that his 
Government should reconsider the decision to 
abolish the Deccan College which has a tradi^ 
tion unsurpassed by any other College in the 
Presidency. The decision of Government, if 
given effect to, will extinguish the long tradition 
of cultured scholarship to which distinguished 
scholars, Indian and English, have worthily 
contributed, Mr, M. R, Jayal^r stated some 
dayssgo that old students of the College 
am prepared to contribute to meet the 
deficit on the College for five years. 
This should allay the economic quali^ of 
the Minister of Education who^ in this case, 
has shown himself less regardful of Indian senti- 
ment than the Ministers and Members of 
Government who held charge of hla portfolio 
before him, 

lodLaa Women and the Rdortns Whatever 
wo may thiidt of the Congress movement — of its 


objectives or of the expediency of its methods^ i 
we can not wonder nor wholly i«gret that Indian , 
women should have made common cause witla. 
their men in a great uprising of national oons*^ 
clousness. The alternatives —passivity or a. 
conflict of aims— would be a poor augury for. 
the future co-operation of men and women in 
citizenship and the common affairs of life,**' 

This IS taken from Miss Eleanor RathboneV 
recently published book, ‘Child Marriage: the. 

Indian Minotaur/' Miss Rathbonc goes on to> 
hope that the q^litiea which were evolved by, 
wornen m the Civil Disobedience movement will, 
be carried into the constructive work of social r 
legislation in the new Constitution. She writes: 

‘‘Even those who believed in the necessity of 
non-co operation in the early stages of the Indian^ 
nationalist movement have mostly come to 
realize how enormously the withdrawal of the: 
more active and reforming spirits from Ihe- 
task of legislation and administration, has^ 
injured the working of the instalments of 
self-government already granted and the chance^ 
of shaping the new Constitution into tocm^ 
which will realty safegfuard the interests of the: 
poor and oppressed. It would be a still greater- 
disaster if, when, the new regime begins, those- 
women who have the qualities of leadership^ 
were to be found too much absorbed In unoons- 
ticutional or even in extra^onstitutlonal efforts- 
to make full use of the opportunUies which it 
offers them to achieve their ends — assumlr^ 
indeed that the opportunities offered are large 
enough to make usage effective,** Sinesr 
Miss Rathbone wrote these lines Gandhiii has- 
formally approved of entry into the Legislatures- 
and has revoked civil resistence for attaining 
swaraj. If the White Paper Constitution ia- 
improved in the essential particulars indicated 
by Indian political leaders, capable Indian, 
women should be enabled to become members 
in the l^egislatlve Council in adequate numbers 
and they will have ample scope for influenclogj^ 
the social life not only of British India but also ofidar.com 
the Indian States most of which lag very much, 
behind British India in matters relating to women. 

We appreciate the efforts of Miss Rathbone and 
other English women to get ^ the franchise 
proposed for Indian women widened but they 
should not attempt to dictate to the latter as to- 
the way in which they should desire extension. 

Women's organizations in India have stated 
their requirements in unequivocal terras. English. 
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fneods muld be^ bcTp hj BUppoiting tbcm. 
We say Husbeemusa them Ua syggesiloa la 
t h iff book that Indlaii women not lightly 
advised and that English women with the help 
a few IndUa women who carry little 
weight in this countiy know better what Is 
best for thetn. 

Miss Rathboiu on Chltd Marriages »— It will be 
from what we have said in another par^ 
graph that we regard Miss Ratbbeme’s book mS 
a friendly and useful contribution to the discus 
sion of women's franchise initiated hf the White 
Paper. Tlie relevant of the prevalence of 
child marriages In this country to the subjecr I 
is rather remote. What Miss Kathbone cfescnbes 
as ‘^expoaures^ of the Joahi and Census Reports 
are mere statements of fact mixed up with modi 
apeculallon by an imaginative Census Commis* 
moner. 1 hat child marriages ate common in this 
country. Is a well-advertEsed fact. That they 
often result in grievous suffering to g‘ri wives, 
is also too tfue^ The immediate occasion 
for startiiig of the Refofnttr 44 yearn 
ago was the agitation caused In the public 
mind of an exceptionally bad case of this 
kmd. Since then Indian raormeri have never 
ceased working for the postponement of 
marriages unUl girls are of a ph^^ically more 
Euitable ages^ There has been a steady 
advance in the age of marriage: ^d the 
growth of public opinion was sufficient to 
remove the hesitation of Government to support 
the Saida ^ct. Miss Rathboneis scornful of the 
oautlous attitude of Government but It is evident 
that she 13 not well acquainted with the com- 
plexities surrounding the enforcement of drastic 
^^lal legislation in British India. We regard 
such Acts as the Sarda Act as educative and 
oot as punitive measures; and their educative 
value will be greatly retard^ by the inaiction 
^ too severe penalties which shock the pub- 
lic conscience which is gradually growing to 
appreciate the value of the Act. The Act 

r ates chiefly by strengthening the hands 
parents of girls who are subjected to 
pressure frimi their orthodox kinsfolk to get 
their daughters married off at immature ages. 
We have no doubt that it has -prevented 
thousands of marriages in this way. A reform 
of this kind invedvest besides^ a considerable 
<iverhauUE^ and Teadjustiitent of the family 
system. Parents who are willing to delay the 
marriage of their daughters are at a loss what 
to do with them in the intervaL There are not 
enout^h schools to which they can he sent for 
cducattoo. In many places* the problem is 
sought to be solved by bolding girls' cUss^ 
bilorc and after the school hours in 
boy^ schools. The pre^ure Is so great 
that in several places co-ediicarion is the only 
way of providing girls^ education. The admission 
of girls to boysT schools raises the further 
problem of finding avenues of education for 
the displaced bo^^s. We assure Miss i^thbone, 
that Indian leaders are applyii^ their miods 
to these questioas and the provincial Ministem 


who are in charge of education, ace ai n 
nde sympathetic^ The great difficulty la 
lack . eff funds, If of the 5 ehillicM 
in _ the pound which is Lord Rothermova 
tsdmatn of Indiana ootitributioa to the average 
income of each inhabitant of the British 
Isles, Miss Rathbone can secure an abatement of 
even two shillings^ earmarking It for girls* shook, 
she win contribute greatly to the spmy demise 
of the Indian Minotaur. 

Sir MahariJ Slo^ht^A Reuter message an* 
oounoes that Sir Maharaj Singh, the Agen^ 

General of the Government of India in South 
Africa, has asked to he relieved of hia office aa 
he wi^es his sons to continue their education 
In India. Sir Maharaj Singh end, even mort^ 

Lady Maharaj Singh are doing valuable service, 
particularly in bnd^qg the social differences 
between educated Indiana and South Africanfl. 

The reports which have leached ua from time to 
time have been uniformly appreciative of their 
untiring effort to get the better mind of South 
Africa to recognise Indiana as e^ual fellow 
ettizensL la the political sphere Sir Maharaj 
Singh’s path has not been aliewn with roseiu 
Especially regretable was the split among Indians 
on the question of participating in^ the enquity 
into the possibility of expatriating South Afriein 
Indiana to some country more bkely to afford 
them opportunittea of making a living, as the 
scheme cf assisted repatriation to India had 
failed* Sir Maharaj Singh has visited most of 
the countries where IndUns are likely to be 
received and be was not aware of any place 
where they can settle. Be also holai it 
unjust to expatriate South African Indians, 

SO per cent of them born in that countiy, for 
no better reason than that the Whites do not 
want them. Nevertheless, he advised Indians 
toaooepithfiinvjiation to serve on the Com» 
mittee in the confident conviction that the Com- 
mittee would report that no suitable place to 
which Indians can be packed of! can be found. 

The opposition to such partidpatioi] was led by 
Mr. ManUal Gandhi—n chip of the old block— 
who feared that the Committee would somehow 
recotnniend Indian expatriatiofb ManiLal has 
proved to be right, as the Committee is said to 
have reported tbit there are suitable lands- 
avail iblo on which South African ladians can 
be dumped down. We are inclined to think that 
this 1 $ the real reason for the reported desire of 
Sir Maharaj Singh 0 be relieved of his office. 

the " Dnraandsyi ** f — In our leading article 
on ** Belief and Behaviour ** im last week*i 
Reformer we cited the Dnyamdaya as say ng ar.com 
that what wouli save India is Chrlstiaaity. 

Our contemporary refers to thU in Its current 
issue and diaerves: Our friend is in eiror in 
affirming that we say ‘Christianity akme can 
save India, this being exactly what we avoid 
saying. ‘Chrlatlanit/ has come lo mean a system 
fr^ which Jeaus would entiiely dlsucUu 
Himself That is a courageous statement and 
we hoixjur the Dnyamfd^ya for it 
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INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER 

APRIL I4> im* 

" «AS YOU WERE” 

On the 7th April Gandhijt handed tathe 
Press a statement announcing that^ as the result 
of much Introspection, he had come to the coo' 
■elusion thai jn the present circumstances only 
himself and no other should for the time beli^ 
M%ar the responsibility of civil resistance, if it is 
‘ to succeed as a means of achieving' purna^ that 
'is^ full swaraj. He further said that he must 
advise all ^ngressmen to suspend civil dis- 
obedience for Swaraj “ as distinguished from 
specific grievances, “ They should leave it to me 
.alone. It should be resumed by others in my 
life lime only under my direction, unless one 
'arises claiming to known this science belter tiian 
do and inspires confidencep” The full etat^ 
'mentis reprinted elsewhere in ^Is issue; Gandhi ji 
gives as his reason for coming to this conclusion 
that, in the course of a conversation with the 
* inmates of his Ashram, who had recently come 
-out of prison, one of them, valued companion 
-of long standing'* was found to have been 
reluctant to perform his full prison task preferr- 
ing his private studies to it. This was, in 
*Gandhiji‘s view^ undoubtedly against the rules 
■of Satyagraha* What he regards as even worse 
-was that the delinquent, when questioned by 
Gandhi jt, replied that he thought that Gandhiji 
was aware of his weakness. Gandhiji was 
'evidently not aware of it* He takes blame to 
■himself for mental blindness in not having 
-probed his companion's weakness which the 
fatter thought Gandhiji knew and condoned* 
’^‘BUndness in a leader/' says Gandhiji, ‘*is 
unpardonable, I saw at once that I must, 
for the time being, remain the sole representa- 
tive cf civil disobedience in action.” 

Except to those who regard eveiy thing coming 
from Gandhiji as a revelation into the merits of 
which it is sacrilegious to enquire, his reason- 
ing in this statement will seem to be a painful 
non sequitun The lapse of one man, even 
though an intimate companion, is a poor reason 
for ^vising all to give up an idea. Scores of men 
and women in the last as well as previous civil 
disobedience movement, courted imprisonment 
^and did all their jail tasks with meticulous 
^exactitude. It was known from the first that 
there were a few recaJciiranta whe^ contumacy 
.brought discredit on their companions and the 
■cause* But as a class satyagraha prisoners 
have been noted for their exemplary conduct 
and their example has often exercised a whole- 
some influence on habitual criminals with whom 
they were often thrown, thanks to the ofhclal 
policy of not discriminating between political 
and other prisoners, We are not surprised 
at Mrs, Satxjjim Naidu's feeling protest 
that Gandl^jis remarks are an ungracious 
and undeserved indictment He was evidently 
■not thinking of them, foe he is the last man to cast 
a slur on others. Mrs, Naido, however, Is not 


right in saying that they went to jail at Gandhlji^s 
bidding. Many of them are, we hope, far too 
independent to do anything at anybod/s bidding 
and they acted on their own judgraent They 
know that Gandhiji is actuated by the best 
of motives and will not wish him to refrain from 
saying or doing on their account whatever seems 
to him right Gandhiji, unlike other men, reasons 
from his emotions and not with his intellect 
His conclusions are general/ correct hut his 
premises are often his own. As an independenU 
minded man himself, he expects cVery one to 
think and act independently. If others wUl not 
do so and cling to him with pathetic and some^ 
times abject submission, he is not to blame; and 
we rather welcome the rough shock that 
Gandhiji now and then administers to these 
burdensome devotees* 

Gandhi ji’s conclusion Is correct. Let it be 
frankly admitted that the 'WiUingdon poUcy has 
succeeded in exposing the unreality of mass civil 
disobedience as a means to swaiaj, either full 
or partial When for every person who goe? 
to jail there are at least five others ready to 
arrest him, to prosecute him, to sentence him, to 
take him to prison and keep him there. It is self* 
deception to speak of the country as bdng at the 
back of civil disobedience or the Congress. Lonf 
Willlogdon has succeeded in crushing the move- 
ment though at a cost which far-sighted 
statesmen would have shrunk from Incurring* 

The wise m^ui, it has been well said, would 
deal with his enemy as If one day he would 
be his friend. The WilUngdon method is quite 
the reverse. The result is that in bis haste to 
crush the Gandhi movement his Excellency has 
crushed that which the British in India can ill 
afford to lose, the belief of the people that, 
whatever the defects of the British character, 
cruelty and vindictiveness were not among them* 

The Wiliingdon policy would still have failed 
but for the fact that the idea of civii disobedience 
as a means of attaining swaraj inherently 
unsound and was adopted on a fanciful ^ priori 
view' of what British rule has been to India, It 
has been, no doubt, foreign rule but the genera- 
lisations about foreign rule are not applicable to 
it without weighty qualifications. The older Con- 
gress leaders regarded it as a divine dispensation: 
the latter day ones know it chiefly as a '^Satanic 
Government.*’ It would be absurd to think that 
men of the calibre and patriotism of Dadabhai 
Naorojt, Ranade and Gokhale merely meant to 
flatter their British rulers, or that Gandhiji is 
inappreciative of the great emancipating influ- 
ence the British Power in India has been* jar.COm 
British ride has been, for good and evil, a per- 
meating influence in every sphere of Indian lifCi 
That is why Gandhiji has been obliged to realise 
that for any and every constructive work* whether 
it IS the removal of untouchability^ the pro- 
motion of communal unity or the relief of 
the earthquake-stricken people of Bihar, he 
has, if he is to be useful, to descend from his Non. 
cooperation ladder. Such labours have oocu^ 
mulated and have to be attended to without 
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4 urther dc1ay» Hie ladder, thmfore, has Pjr^ 

tjcaOy tobe triegated to the lumber looca, 

Id our qpinioii ts the real reasoa why the 
unsatyagrahki oonduci of a Gtogk comp^oa of 
loc^ EtaodiE^ has been tnagtuBed ia 
GaodhijTs pcfspectiTC uito aooadusrfe reason 
for adyiring Ccx^^nessmeii to give up civil resist^ 
ane^ If fknrcmiiKiit want cxdy a peaceful 
atmosphere and not the peraemsd humiliation of 
Gaodhiji, (who is really loo great a wot Id Bgure 
for that) it can with fmect confidence lay aside 
Its repres^ve policy. 

CAUSES OF ISLAMIC DECUNB. 

It ia .seldom that we have from Muslim 
scholars such a careful and obj«:tive 
exposition of the causes which have 
contributed to the decline of ^ Islanip as 
the ^ address which the' Egyptian Bavant* 
Dr* Waht^, delivered at the Muslim Students' 
Erotherho^ Some of thesc| in fact many 
c£ th^e, have also led to the dedlne of 
other religions. These are comprised in the 
single phrase “the growth of materidisni” 
wh^ may be described as the exaltation of the 
tenoral life over the spiritual I^am, accordti^ 
lo Wahby, include the whole of man, hts 
physical as well as spiritual aedvittes, and 
diSered fundamentatly from Cbrlstiaiilty with Its 
dogma of “My Kingdom Is not of thU world."* 
Because of its concern for this world as well 
as the next. Islam realised the Brotherhood 
cf Man to an extent which Chriatianityf its 
great rival in this enterprise, has not done. 
Hie learned lechirer assumed that the brother- 
hood of man was the same as democracy. 
If Ihc two are identical or even interdependent, 
It has to be explained how Islam with Its 
realised brotherho^ fell under autocradea which 
Dr- Wahby regarded as one of the main 
causes of the dedine of Iskm* The Sultaii 
Caliphs went to the s^e mosques as and 
prayed with the poorest of their brothers in faith, 
but remained nonetheless autocrats pure and 
simple. It would seem that democracy is therefore 
independent of the recqgnition of human brother* 
hood. The Islamic doctrine has had the effect 
of deflecting the evolution of the original tribes 
from the territorial to the communal track. 
Christianity, too. till the Ref ormation, dreamed of 
a World Empire transcending race and creed. 
Christianity reconcDed itself to the loss of this 
dream at the Reformation, and Islam was depriv. 
ed of it by the nationalism of Kemaline Turkey. 
The Westerners good opinion had opinion of 
arriigion has little influence on itsfortunesi The 
Doctors diagnosis of the causes of the Decline 
of Islam, was clear but not equally so his remedy. 
Take Science from the West and nothing e1^ 
skid the Doctor. This is not so simple as it 
sounds. Sdenca without the ^scientifle mind is 
as barren as scfaolastici^ which he coadenuied. 
The East should take not only science but the 
srientihe mind and apply it to spheres which the 
West has imta recently n^ded as lying outside 
the purview of both. In that way the East will 


beneflt not only i^f but also the West Th^ 
only distlnctioti thinking men wiQ then make ia 
is that between Right and Wrong, not that 
between East and West and North and Soufli. ' 


PRAYER. 

1 thieve in payer. I believe in it not as in anids 
of &ith but as the result of expenenoe. It ts an ex- 
perience wfaich every one can aoquirev All ihit^ ar^ 
fit objects of prayer except such as can b« had by 
the exercise of oommon peudenoe, If you find 
yourself vainly b your pocket &r a match 

to light your cig3U‘ette with in an exprcii tralr^ you ara 
more limy tt> get it by asking your fellow passenger 
than by praying to God. Peraonajty In such a 
oontmgdx^ 1 wwd put my olgacttca back tn my 
pocket and buy a match box at the next atof^ &ut 
then I do not smoke and oanno^ therelbr^ reatise the 
pangs of those who do. Even in such a caae^ prayer will 
benefit but it should be to see befire you leave your 
home next time that you have a match bpiX in your 
pocket In other word\ mental states, yours of 
others, are more suitable subjects of pra^ than 
matoial things. This does not mean that material 
results are not achieved by pnycr but that they 
oocne*, when they do^ chiefly thmgh modifioations of 
menUl states. 

As to the right method of prayer, It ii easily founds 
if it Is realist that pfayerii the means by which 
we remove impediments to our bring In direct 
contact with the mighty reservoir of help and healing 
which is the soul of the Univcfse. Great souls are 
constantly In contact with it, For others efffxt Is 
needed. These are graady assisted in the effort by the 
fenn of words left behina ^ those who in am past 
made the same effort. To the Jew, the Hebrew 
Psalms) to the Muslim, the verses of his Korsni., 
to the Parsi, the phrases cl Zarathustra; to the Htnduj 
the Vedb hymns are the readiest means of trans- 
porting onesdf to the right frame of mind to get 
into direct contact with the Hi art of Things* Persorw 
ally. 1 am an colectb. - For days together I find* 
spiritual good in the Hebrew psalms) then for several 
days in the Chrisebn Gospris) then 1 wake one 
moming with a Gita verse running in my head and 
this period ii becoming the most ffequent and most 
fervent with the years, 

Jt is, theiribre, with the greatest pleaaufs that T 
welcome tbit beautifully prinlw tittle book of ^‘Univ^ 
sal ftayer' selected and tranrlated from Sanskrit 
religious literature by Swami Yatiivarananda and 
published by the Sri I^tnakrishna Math. Mytapore,. 
Madras. The schotarty and thoughtfiji Introduclien 
in Kngiish may be read with pr^t by reJiglousljr 
minded men and women of all creeds and sects. 
Swami Vivekananda^a etaim that Hinduism is i>oc 
merely the religion 6f the Hindus but ts World 
religion Is fully borne out by the Prayers In thist 
bof&. all breathing the spirit of umversafity. The^ 
book is priced Eri 1 as d. 

K, N- 


jApaneae Pwes* Reportowt — AccordiHg^ ar.com 

to recent trsvriTefS back from Japso th* JspsefiiM 
reporter bean «v«y one else in the world in the oisttir 
cf^ournsH^ie enterpriHu He bauds incoming ocewit 
boats with the pon doctor, csrrfing a camws snd a. 
beSketof esn^ pigeons* Thi reporter photographs r 
the {xomtoent piMngers, isterviews them, types and 
reduree th* whot* to the dlfnearion* of a poWsge stamps 
andfastene ittoomof h|s pigeon*- The cerrier p«geoii 
See to the DswMpcr .effiu in time to hse« the erfiew^ 
pid^od aiid sold to pssiepgets as th*y get off the- 
boat 
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INTER-MAR RtAGES A PROBLEM P 
(By V.A.) 

DisouAfling lulnect of inter-marriages front Ihe 

PArsi anrfe^ “P, A, M,* a few weeks ago 

Marobi 31^ urged the neoessi^ of "creating a strong 
preiudice against inter-mamages hy keeping fUive 
amoog its members the love for Parsi traditions and 
culture,'^ Right threap "P* A* M.'s" article ixms the 
fear of extinction of tne Parai community'^ Yet there is 
one surprising feet, that must strike the observer who 
“tries to solve this problem as though concerned with 
lines and planes and si^ids^' The agitation against 
inter-marriages rose to frenzied heights twice during 
this eentuiy, in l9l9 and l933accordtif^ to M/ 

Both the dates marked the emergence of the Farsi 
community out of a decade of phenomenal increase. 
In 1901-11 the community increased by 6*5 per cent 
and tn 1921-31 W 7*9 per cent. At no period of its 
history has the Ffersi community shown a decrease in 
numbCTS although in the proportion to the general 
population there has always been a depreciation. 

total figure for ParsJs is a littie over one kkh. 
f* 0028 per cent of the population. Figures for 
inter-marriages from the community am not available 
but they would not appreciably affect the totals, Jt is 
perhaps feared that the community lose its Identity 
owing to the increasing majorities of communities 
■unrounding iL This Is remote as since 1921 the 
Farsis have increased by 8^00 while the total po- 
pufaticMi of Bombay City where they are concentrated 
has decreased by over 14,000, But inter-mafriages 
would have had little to do with it. 

Wha t ■* P, A really proposes is a Zeroastrian 

revival when he wants Parsi tradition and culture to 
be kept alive. The Markham Report reveals that 
the oducatioti imparted to the average Farsi boy Is 
entirely secular. What is more striking^ it shows 
that contemplated reforms are along secular lines. 
The education which attracts members of the com- 
munity most is English eduoaticn. Unlike An 
Zionists who seek to return to Palestine, the Farsi 
revivalist has no desire to go back to Persia, The 
Report of the Census of India 1931 in a smalt para- 
^ph comments, that "In spite of pres sing invitations 
from Persia the Parsis have shown tkde inolinatlon 
to acoeptf' them. The increase in the Census enu- 
[neration In spite of a diminiahing birth rate is 
explained by a low death rate and the influx of Iranis 
iToin Persia, The remark that the Parsis are inspired 
5y feelings similar to those of the Hebrew Psaimlst 
loes not correctiy represent the situation today. To 
he ZoroBstriansi strange as It may seenv the^piomised 
and** is not Persia which they left centuries ago^ but 
India which extended hospitality' to the victims of 
sersecutioit. The danger of persecution in Persia is 
to more. On the other hand a section of Persia is 
inxious to win book the Farsi community. To 
ipite of this, the influx of Iranis, iccordiog to the 
ate Sir Jivanii Modi "recent Zomastrian immigrants 
from Persia", has been large enough to present "a 
Jifliouit educational problem/ ^.AM/ writes 

the necessity of impressing on his community 
he importance of keeping alive the love for Parsi 
radttions and culture in conneotion with inter^mar- 
i^es, he is only using Che subject as a peg to hang 
lis sermon on. There are several evtli^ more potent 
han inter-marriage, which have to be overcome to 
ichicTO "P, A, M,*s‘' ideal and ho reoognisei this 
■hen he concludes with an admonition to his oom- 
nunity to consider the issue dispassiDnately, Non- 
l*arsees who •'intervened" in the discuss ion auppnrted 
T, A M,V view» that the protest meetings led 
towhere and they share his dislike for ioter-mairiages, 
Intoroommuntl marriages are ouCaide the scope 
^ any partkuJar ooctaminity. To talk of them as 

exclusively affecting the Parsis and as such to 
be dealt with ^ely by them is absurd. If the 
bigger communities have to be reminded of their 
duties to minorities^ the minor groups have even 
more to be educat^ in matters affecting the treatp 
meat of iheir noo-confbrmist members. It happens 
only too often that the two parties to ^ mter- 
mafriage are cut off from the benefeo'cnt influence 
of both communities which adds to their difRcuities, 

The danger to the life of a community through 
intermarriages is more imaginary than reaL The 
danger to the culture and traditions of a r^e from 

Che same source is uon-existenL This being the 
case the Parsi community has small uuse tomamtein 
its antagonistic attitude towards die very lew 
individuals ,who marry out of the particular 
group they happen to bom in. On the other hai^ 
a more tolerant attitude would go for to retain in 
the community those men and women who today are 
forced out of it by the agitation of communal leaders, 
Intermamages are far too few to-day to constitute a 
problem. Those which hxve taken place between 
members cf different communities have been largely 
because the educated of all groups and communiries 
tend in this country to form a sepacate group of their 
own. There is ^obably more jn common between 
an educated Hindu, an educated Muslim and an 
educated Parsi as standardised products of our 
universities, than there is between an educated 

Farfti and an uneducated one. It is possible 
that the spread of education may emph^j^ 
id the future communal differences but it is 
equally likety that education, being largely or solely 
secular, will work against communal barriers. 

If in these circumstances any community loses its 
identity, the causes will tie In the fact that its mem- 
bers did not care sufficiently for its culture and 
traditions to secure its preservatioft. No conscious 
effort m the part of individuals can arouse « Jove In 
a community for its culture if its members are in- 
different to it Mr, Markham passes on information 
which he received that Illiteracy exists Iwcause' 

Parsi parents in. some areas "will not permit their 
children to attend primary Gujerati schools and that 
there do not happen to be English teaching schwJs 
in those areas/ In other words the community insisto 
on English education or no education. It is signi- 
ficant Sat no such emphasis has been placed on 

Zend, the language of their scriptures. 

It is worth noting that Mr. Hutton, Census Commis- 
sioner for 19 31, gives three causes for the felling birth- 
rate among the Pars isi—T heir educational progress, 
economic status and the reduced fertility resultant 
from inbreeding. If the last cause has been cocrectly 
gauged inter- mamages ought to help in preserving 
the community. The birth-rate has st^dily fallen 
among Farsis in recent years until in 1921, as 

Mr, Hutton remarks, it was lower than among the 

French. To counteract the reluotance of membi^ 
of the commuruty to shoulder the res ponsi bill ties 
of mairied life, it may be necessary to adopt the 
methods of European communities similarly cincums- 
tancfld— that is subsidise marriages and penally 
bachelors. So far as 1 am aware, however, there is 
neither a Mussolini nor a Hitler in the communlrirto 

Undertake the inauguration of mass marriages, 3 The IQ 9 f. CO ITI 
l4rsi community in its trouble may ev^yl come to 
adopt early marriages as a solution of a double 

probfem— the mtercommunri marriage one whi^ is 

so needles sty vexing its membei^ and the fellii^ 
birth-rate! The real choice before the F^a is 
between the preservation of an Uluso^ and 

oomrmmal puiity and the liberty of its individual 
members. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE WHITE PAPER. 
(By "Aacur* OF Penukomoji) 

1 vas macti surprised at Mrs* 1 ]. Pitt's^ ardde 
imd^ the above caption published in the imdiarn 
R 09 rm^ of Maich 17, 1934U 1 know Mrs. 
clatiDs 10 be a VympathetKT woman. sTmpatlietic 
towards the aspirations of Indians. But 1 am afriud 
that the avGc^e maiv bringing to bear upon her 
article an unbiased frame mind, nmst naturatty 
come to the cmolusbn that the ankle is coourlvea 
rn a very unsyvnpatherio spirit. 

To begin with: Her assumptioti that Geverr^ 
ment by the tmjoricy is democracy, tbou^ true in 
very many sses, may well be challenged In cases 
where majori^ is perverse as in this case^ 
Even an ardent advocate oF the present parliament 
of En^nd to speak on behalf of the people or 
England, must in his heart of hearts feel that the 
present ]parliament- the most GOnsttvativc known to 
history — is quite unreasonable in its attitude towards 
India and her legitimate aspirationB. thou^ be may 
not have the rootal courage to express bis viows 
openly and in public. He stands orily to be disiliu- 
suHied who believes ^ "that some fonn of democ:ratb 
Government suited to Indian conditions will be 
mauguiated in the near future'/ 

For generations past, England with her usual 
ascuieness' has been feeing us with the hope that 
her mission In this country is to regenerate an ancient 
people and restore them to their pristine glory. 
Unsophisticated men that we are, we have been 
piimir^ OUT faith to these declarations, especialty 
because now and then responsible men supported 
them. But this OJuld not continue for long; When the 
time for action came; Englishmen began to go back 
wpoh their promi^^ the fond hope of escaping 
responsibility. Lord CurzOn, when Viceroy of India, 
ti!^ to explain away the Queen's pnxiamation 
saying that the words used therein should be 
constru^ in a nanow sense arxl that effect should 
be given to them only as far as possible. Lord 
Moriey from his place in Parliament characterised 
this as imsititerpreudoiv Lord Lytton and ex^ 
viceroy ci India acknowledged that English men 
have cheated . the people of India* Mr. Winston 
ChtuchiU denied that Er^Iand ever meant to confer 
Dominion Status upon India — in Spite o! dear and 
unmlstakeable declaration by Lord Irwin In October 
1920. Instances like this which can be easOy 
multiplied, have invested the pronouncements of 
British Statesmen with a high degree of uiveality 
and suspicion. 

Mrs- Pitifs claim that there wiH be a momentous 
transference of responaibility and power into India's 
hands may be taken aim gram in the light 
of our long experience in the pasL 1 will now d^ 
with her article in the mder in which she fonnulates 
the point at issue and our dilfercnccs with her, 

I, Distrust because it appears as if the 
Oovernmeut had changed its lib^ policy and was 
yielding to the outcries of the Die-hards. 

The socalled ^ationSl Governmenf which is only 
^tknal* in name; iS discredited even in Englano. 
It bad no policy worth mentioning. Because it 
changed its policy, liberals like Sir Herberc Samuel 
s^ered oonnection with it and returned to the 
liberal camp and were hailed as ^etuniiiig podigala'* 
1^ Mr. lic^ George, Tbe^e is^ so much setusm 
amongst the meml^rs of the ^tish cal^et whScb 
detatnines the &te of this unhappy uxintiv^ 
But in^ epite of it the Covetnmeiit U . held 
together with a view . to solving the Indian 
problem •'effectively^ and to sealing our fate 
fv ma^ a long year so that a suoceedii^ Govemmetit 


may not be abte to give us any telmns worth baViiw. 

bpeakii^on a tnomentous oocasioa Sir Sunud 
Hoare said t hat * the machinery of Government hat 
now beam so ocxnplkated Chat it is often difBoult to 
gett iu wheels to mov^ qukk enough. So matit 
people tnve to be ocTOultod and so many interests 
i»v« to be reoonciM before any action is taken, that 
there is always die risk of action oomirw eoo late or 
Its being ao watered down as to he ineffective** 

remarked, 

* Sir Samuel Hoare's letter to his constJtuenu In- 
dittos the strength of the eonservative opposition 
which will have to be bought off by further attemia. 
t^ton of the proposals discussed at the B. T. 
ference,' Mr, V, ^ Sastry wh^e views are entitled 
to reapecL once remarked - the oveTpowerh^ swen^ 
of the party behind the Secretary of State fbr 
India can be judged by the extent of their 
influence on the Prime Minister who first gave 
him the Indian pcrt^folio and now aoquiesoes in 
the drastio modiicstion of his pregramme,* What- 
ever difference of opinion there may be among 
members of Pari iament in other matters so hr as 
India is conoemijd they are all one In their dealings 
with India, This was also the policy ttrai^y advo- 
cated by Sir John Simon himself off atv! on. These 
facts conclusively prove that in spite of apparent 
nwvchange of policy of the « National Government 
m its doings with Ifidia. it has often been 
changing its attitude Considerationas of exp^lcncy 
and not those of justice guide the ** National 
Govemment" whether there is change of policy 
or iwt. This is the firm and unalterable convktion 
of every self-respecting Indian who Is capable of 
any thought Even without gdng out of power 
the 'National Covemment” can pursue ana has 
been pursuing a policy chalked out for It by the' 

500 and odd conservative members of Parliament' 
whose one aim is to hold India permanently 
in their grip and lay the English yoke mere 
firmly than ever on this country 
own self-aggrandisemcnL 
SL Resentment with the oppositions — In theory 
the statement of our estoemed ^end opposition 
is a necessary part of the democratiO system and ih« 
more important the bill to be passed the more deep 
the feeiii^ and the more violent will be tho opposi- 
tion b very sound. Unfortunately the National 
Government itself is not dealing fairly with India* 

Agitation in India for refbims from persons all 
shades cf political tminion is responsible for tho 
attempt in England to grant what they call 
**Reforms*V Englishmen are only willing to give as 
little of "Rerorms* as' rasible and satis us with a 
mere show of thrnu In this medicament men Ulto 
Sir Henry Page Croft and Mr Churchill find it very 
easy to deflect the ' National Government' from ita 
views, as the National Goventment is not very aeKous 
about granting "Reforms'** This b not ParJiamentary 
procedure as the parly in power and the oppoiittoti 
are to all intents and purposes one, and as the intow' 
ests of alf parties are absolutely identical in dealing 
with this unfortunate land of ours. 

a Disappointment with the White Paper Scheme 
which satbfles no one reaipa jdar.corn 
The itatement of Mrs. Flit that disappointment 
would not have prevailed if dose attention h^ been 
paid to the pronouncement of Goveroment b abaiv 
lutdy devoid of the least foundation. We in thb 
coimuy have been closely f^dlowir^ the bappeningB 
in England Bom stage to stage. 

Whatever show cf tmib there migfit oi^ have 
beea in ffds SUtomenc of Mrs; Pitt at a time; wl^ 
the people cf India stiU hoped against Ihw that the 
White i^per Schniie possibly he knproved 
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£0 the advanuge of India by suitable ameudmenL^, 
ihc White Paper Scheme now stands completely 
exfosed by die conduct of Englishmen who are 
try'ing by all meaits that human Ingenuity can dev'ise 
to whittle down the ^Reforms” and mahe it Wasfe 
Paper as E3r^ De Souza, M, L A»t from his seat 
in the Assembly said through lapms UitguUM. 
The Right Hon'ble Mr* V- S* Srinivasa Sast^, 
India's Ambasadoc to several parts ol the British 
Empire, than whom England has no better fneitd, 
ivaa compelled to say that the White Paper is 
**disappoJciilng,'* that it does not take Ibis country 
anywhere near the Dominion. Status which was 
promised to un by responsible men in power on 
solemn occasions, that though the Scheme does not 
specifically state dial we cannot, have Dojuim&n 
Status yet it is a practical denial of it by reason of 
the great indefiniteness of time when it may be 
conferredi Mr. Sastry in not alone in this view. 
He is fortified by the opinions of every Indian leader 
whose opinions are worth anything* 

The deep import and immense potentialities ol the 
White Paper are auflficiently recognistd in India* It 
is much too late for Mrs, Pitt to endeavour to induce 
India to accept the White Papfr in the remote hope 
that if it ia worked with g^^will the new constitution 
can be shaped into *^Darnini&n Status" 

As the great Abrahsm Lincoln has said you can 
deceive aome people for all times, all people for some 
time but not all people for all times. 


WOMEN*S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
NEW CHINA* 

{By Charlotte T* Niven,) 

Chinese women have always played an important 
role in the administration of the ^mily and its pos> 
session. It is not surprising^ therefore, to find them 
taking a share in the reconstruction of public and 
economic life in modem Cbinai At the time of die 
Revoludon a few women came prominently into view, 
chief among them the wife of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, a 
member ol the famous Soong family. She and her 
sisters, Mrs* Cbiang Kal 5hek and Mrs. H, H* Kung, 
undoubtedly the leading ladies of China t<^ayj have 
&on.si3tently given their influence and effort on behalf 
of all movements for social bettornfient 
The next phase of the Revolution which brought 
‘The Party, " the Kuomintang, into being, produced 
a women's section of the party which pledged itself 
CO the complete emancipation of women, in the interests 
not only of the women themselves but of the new 
China* AH women's on^rusattons in China were 
affected by this wave of freedom, this call to serve 
the nation which was being bom. One of the chief 
among them and the txily considerable grouping of 
ptristlan women on a national soate is Che V,W. C* A. 
of China, It has alwys cared deeply about Chino, 
about the conditions of women and children in factory 
life, and more rcoendy, about women in rural life, ^ina 
is becoming indus (riatized ton rapidly to wait for the 
checks ana safeguards which other nations have 
leamt through painful experience to apply* Economic 
and Sdoial problems are multiplying in the process. 
Eighty percent of China's population is mnal The 
line of development taken by the millions of rural 
women may well decide China's future. It is such 
conKidemtions as these which led the leaders of the 
Y* W* C, A of China, as they met In Convention last 
summer in Shanghai, to decide that their best 

* Tb« UlIb ■TticH MiBB OhBflotta T. Nli«&, Quwl 

oI tl>* World'* T* W. 0. bM vatamad noBnUy £™n 
*0 Biteiln Omrol iba Oiintal and fitrath Bui da ObnntrlH, 
T&lBiaGz «at IhaPiteidial, Jobkwnnw fan 

AAbfaaWkiQk. 


contribution to' the buQding of the New China would 
lie in a policy of fundamental education which would 
lay emphasis on understanding social and economio 
trends in the present life of the country and on the 
responsibility of a Christian women's movement tt> 
help to build the new social order in China. The 
task is overwhelming; and would bt crushing to 
women of leas courage and devotion. When one 
realizes what a tiny Tiandful they are, for all their 
12,00d members, one -is filled with admiration and 
respect 

Groups of industrial and rural members took part 
for the first time in National Conventjoo referred to 
abovej and had fileir full share in choosing the points 
to be emphasized in the work and study -of the 
i Associations for the next few years. Indeed a “five 
] year platf' has been worked out for the guidance of 
I the membership in their vafknis clubs, committees, 

I conferences ard discussion groups. Chiefly to be 
I emphasized are the problems of citizenship-— the need 
to understand their government, their rights and 
responsibilities as citlzenSj national and international 
[ issues, and the resources and needs of their own 
: communities. Problems of livelihood are also^ to 
i take an important place, both in their immediate 
relation to the ^roup, in its economic habits of 
spending and saving, and lo the deeper study of 
I questions of unemployment and increase of popula- 
tion. 

Birth-control and eugenics are matters of profound 
interest to the oriental countries, bearing a more than 
academic reference to the future of those nations, and 
; as a women's organization it was obvious that a vital 
line of study would folLcw questions relating to sex, 
marriage and the home* Here is an enormous field 
couching the life of millions of Chinese young 
people and Chinese home, caught in a period of 
transition from the old and knmvn to the new and not* 
yet-established. Standards and sanctions carrying 
the author!^ of centuries of respectful usage have 
broken down before the exigencies of the mo.st 
recent modem life* What is to replace themP 

Another Christian group, which included several 
outstanding women, has taken the way of literature 
to make its contribution to the new China, The 
conviction had been growing for some years that 
there was a need to increase the available Chrisdan 
litoratora on many subjects fbc the use of students 
and the intellectual class “in view of China's national 
crisis -and the many vital problems which Chinese 
youth have been facing in recent years," Some 
fourteen persons representing various farms of 
Christian educational work in China met for more 
than three weeks last July, and after making a caro- 
ful study of material prepared beforehand on the 
resources of the present sttuation in China, political, 
economic and religiouH, as well as from the point of 
view of literature^ a comprehensive plan was outlined 
to cover thfi next few years. This group, in order to 
give permenance to its work, has organized itself into 
“The National Assooiation for die Promotioii of 
Christian Literature." While recognizing that “great 
literature is never produced according to a ;^an," 
nevertheless they feel the need of a plan in order to 
stimulate production. The declared purpose of this *3 f-COITI 
effort to create a Christian literature for China Is ^^to 
guide arid enrich the life of youth by txeathing 
into it the Chrisdan spirit and by xnaking full 
use of modem knowledge, so as to fit^ it 
into the existing social environment for the creation 
of an ideal society.^ 

The foregoing may seem to be too educadonM or 
too Uccrary to have a very definite effect on the build* 
the new nation* There are many who prefer 
the way of acdori. A number of able women have 
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taken fioeitkins in the new ministries in Nanking and 
are entbusLastic about the new structure that ii 
growing up under their hands. The firesetit writer, 
towever* who has spent 9onie time in China in the 
course of the past year, shares the oonvictkxi of the 
Chinese groups here described that tbs educational 
approach is the only rundameEital way of attacking 
the ovretwhelming problem which China presents to- 
day, The method is admittedly slow but one comes 
to distrust in such a country as China many of the 
short cuts leadir^ to special forms of govemm^t, to 
the buildir^ up da great commercial structure re- 
sembling tfiat ol the western nations, or to quick and 
supei^xal schooling, to fit people for modem occu- 
pations. Whatever the method emplwed, however, 
there seems to be safety in pinning one^s faith to the 
inherent reasonableness of the Chinese people who 
will in time evolve, in the words of the Y* W< C A, 
report before quoted, "ia just ami ,wtis(yiqg icjcial 
Cadef,'* Our oreaciizaCton is proud to be helping to 
lay some of its foundation stones. 

JAPANESE COLONISATION IN BRAZIL* 
(Bv Pastor Dr, D, Schroder, Berlin.) 


that Japanese immigcatioa recommenoed and waa 
notewnrthy for the perfoot manner hi which it was 
orguiaed, Enmra^ hf the Tipanest Government, 
the four most important emigration aaiocktionA 
merged in IfllT into the "Kaigai Kyokat ChuekaF* 
(Aasoclations for AgrioulCural Uwdopntenl Abroad) 
with a capitet of about 10 million Yen. In in 1 9, 
eXKK) more Japs migrated to BtaalL In 18^ there 
were about 18,000 there, on about 10^000 hflCtarei 
CapprojL 60,000 acres) of land, moatly In the Iguane 
region. During iniO to 1933 there was i certain 
docrease, and teas than tOOO entered annuallyv This 
decrease did not, however, oontfnue and a cons kten- 
abie increase ensued which may be Ulus hated 
' by the following figures i 

1934, 3,T00| 1U23^ 4,600; 1936, fi.tOCi 1927, 9,10Qi 
1923^ 11,200; 1929, Lf.OOSt 1930, ll,COOl 1931, 5,100| 
1932, 115,000- 

The organisation of this by no means Insignificant 
emigmticxi movement ought briefiy to be mentknod. 

U can be divided into the foUowing heiuJingsi fl) 
Home organiaatiom (2^ General instructioni to me 
Immigrantst fS) Colomaation in Central Biaail and 
the Amaaon Tertiuxy. 

Home organisation; Emigration Assooiationi and 


The migratory movement, whioti has bero going | ,i,o a Bank were esublisbect With the lupportof th. 
on between Europe and other eontments to more . g^te. The selection of emigrants is very strioUy 

than three centuries, has always inched large They are taught the geography of Bmsil 

proportions when a certain pressure has been brought , ^^,^3 Portuguese language;. 


to bear on the old countries by economic or Other 
cerises' or by big increases in populatioot in other 
words when subsistence,' or the means of earning it, 
became too limited, and economic and cultiiml needs 
could no longer be satisfied. So eroigmtiori to North 
American started, and until quite recently, that 
c^ounn-y has absorbed hundreds of thousands of 
immigrants every year, IndiisOy there had an 
almost unlimited capacity for absorption. 

To-day this is. no longer the case. Here too 
unemployment has attained unforeseen dimensions 
and the industries cart easily meet their lat^r 
requirements in the country itself. North America, 
therefore, has ceased to be a county of immigrations 


I As regards tha behaviour of the Eml^anti to 
Biaail, a certain Asaitn Nation to the country is ex- 
pected, Savings should be Invested In BraiTl, Brasi- 
lian nationality should be obtained and txmvfrirm 
th€ Catkolit riii^urH 

Colonization: Immigrants are first distributed ! 
among the oofFee plantations for two or three years, i 
These are specially selected by Consular Of^ials, { 
Later they are escapliihed on their own land, io that 
new arrivals are always settled In cdonloi where | 
there are people who have already become accus- ' 
tomed to the Ufok In addition even after Ms 
establishment, the immigrant continues lo receive 
assistance, l^ton give advice on faealtlq Itinersnt 


is arranged. 

At present about 150^^00 Japanese irrunigrants 
are divided as follows among the BrasUian States 
detailed below : 


ifet, as the pressure of populatiou in the countries of ^ agricultural teacben prepare plans of cultivation and - 
emigration did not decrease, other regions t^pable of ; advice on Insect destruction as well is suitable 
ceoeiving a part of the excess population of the old j (nanures. The purchase of agricultural itisoblnery 
world had to be found, and attention was turned^ lo ’ • j ^ 

the vast areas of virgin forest in South America^ ] 

Here there was still enough roonu At the same time 
as this change io objective^ a change in the j/ntrAstv 
of emigration has also ocoun-ed Agricuiture, and ikr 
industry, is now absorbing the emigrant. f 

This change, and the problems arising therefrom 
were first apparent to Japan and Poland. j 

Below I give a short descfiption of the Japanese 
settlement founded in South Americap 
. Even before 19U, Japanese hnmigration into 
Srasil was distinguished by the fact that r^ht from 
the Staj% and even in its most insignificant 
beginnings, the Government was behind the 
etmgratioo associations. In 1997. shortly after 
the Ruiso -Japanese War, the fire t lot Of coffee 
plantation workere'went out to Brazil on an eraigraiit 
steameci subsidised by the Japanese GoveinmenL 
This immigration of workers uwer contract went on 
from 1997 to 1913- But as early ae 1912 the first 
regular. Japanese agricultural colony was founded. 

Id' the unedonizE^ coastal plains south of the state 
ofSaoPilultv so™® ^ Iguai^ euttable for 

oultivating rkA was provided, and bi 1913^ about 
.6,€00 Japanese unmigrantn soit ed there. 

Japanese immigration ceased from 1914 to l9l7- 
Then however, the lack of Italian and Portt^ese 
labour made icadf foil to such an extent is &ull. 


* Sflpart pewebd to Itia FWmZiiWt tut A* FOto#' 

tba«t MigvKflk, TraVhSeHLHL 


Amazones 192 Esplrite Santo 7 

Plata 733 Rie de Janeira 1159 

Geyaa 410 Sae Pauls 196651 

Matte Gross ' 1439 Parana 3719 

Minas Gereas 2113 Rio Grande de Sof 3 

It can be confidently stated that the ofUowing 
objects were attained^ 

(a) a noteworthy easing of the lapanese Ubixif 
market, «wing to the wlti^rswal of about 159,000 
people: ... 

0) assured placement of these HOple as 
agrioullural zettle»/wich safe prospects of mdepend' 
eoce and later comparative affluence. 

THE PRESS AND PEACE, realpatidar.com 
The results of the Conference of goyenxnental 
Frets bureaux and repeesentativee oT the IVees, 
held at Madrid in November, were repcsted to 
the Council of the League Of Nations the 
represemative of Denrnaric. That Conf6ienoe dealt 
paiticularJy with the problem of the spread oi 
fotse inframaliQa which might threaten to disturb the 
peace of the world and the good undwstanding 
between oatjoas. It was atterxled hj representathrea 
of Govemmentat Press bureaux frort thutydhree 
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icountrieilf well by representative^! of news 
■affencies, detegates ot International 
-associations and national associations of newspaper 
publisliefs* 

The Council was informed that the Madrid Con- 
"ference showed prc^esa in every respect as compared 
with the first ConiCTence which was held two years 
^go in Copenhagerw The Copenhagen Conference 
had initial:^ an enquiry into the pipbiem of fkise 
news, and these replies were examined at Madrid 
land made the basis for further Hutfgestions. ^Two 
main ideas emerged as a result of this enquiry: "first, 
j-espcct for the freedom of the Press, and* second, 
Jhe expediency of fuH authentic inrormatiori to be 
[Communicated as soon as possible to the Press. In 
the light of these principles, two groups of resolutions 
were adopted by tne Madrid ConfWenoe, one deaUr^ 
with securing the spread of more accurate news, the 
■other with improvements in the field of the inter- 
national organisation of th^ Press, 

The Gmfsrence recooimstidad the constitution of 
-a committee of exp arts to report on technical and 
financial methods of remedying the spread of false 
news. These experts would bs asked to study 
particularly an interesting memotrandum on this 
suNect, submitted by the International Association 
of jWnalists accredited to the League of Nations. 
This committee of experts will be appointed by 
the Organising Committee set up at Madrid# 

The Gxmed was also informed of a resolution 
proposed at Madrid on the initiative of the Polish 
Association of Publishes of Newspapers and 
"Periodicals looking toward ways of correcting felse 
Press reports in the internattonal field. The Con- 
ferenee was of opinion that, until a comprehensive 
solution of this problem could be found, it might be 
.possible to correct false Press reports through the 
application of bilateral and multilateral Press 
agreements. The Council was infonmi*d that a first 
step in this direction had been taken W an agree- 
ment between national associations of newspaper 
publishers from Switzerland, the Netherlands and 
Poland* 

Several Press organisations represented at Madrid 
b;;tieved it would ba desirable to deal even more 
broadly with the problem of false news. The 
Conference accordingly endorsed a proposal for a 
detaUed historical ^ study of the efft-cts of Press 
news on natioml ’feeling during past crises, and of 
the infiuence that news would appear to have 
cxcToised on the development of such crises. The 
Council decided to submit this broad proposal to 
the Assembly for Consideration before niakingany 
recommenda tion. 

The scope of tlie Madrid Conference may bs 
fiirthar noted In resolution pertaining to an inter- 
national federation of asfgociations of directors and 
publishers of newspapers, the proposal for an 
international identity ca^ for journalists, an 
international court of honour for journalists, and a 
resolution regarding the important problem of the 
stattis of Press oorrespondents in countries other 
than their own, on which point the Madrid Conference 
expressed the hope "that there may be established 
a general code Of ru!e-s of a political, legal and 
professional ohafacter calculated to ensure security 
fix the work and person of FVess cofrespondents 
in countrie-S other than their own.^ 

The Madrid Conference urged that such nveetings 
of dineotors of governmental Press bureaux aixl 
repr esentativea o? the Ptesa should become periodical, 
and asked that anar^gemeots for the preparation of 
future sessions bo left with the Information Section 
of the League Secretariat, after consultation with 
the various E¥esa groupa concerned. The Council, 
while fully appreciating the value of these meeiir^, 
thought It necessary to leave it to the Assembly 


to decide the financial anil adminisoauve limits of 
any assi-stanoe that may be afforded by the League 
Se^etariat. 

The representatives of Cuba and the Argentine 
on the Council expressed the hope that a Spanisb- 
American Press Conference would be convened, in 
accordance with suggestions frequently put forwsid 
by various newspapers, adding t?iat it would be 
desirable Sf the League would encouEuge the 
proposal for such a congress, which would be 
entliusiastlcalfy welcomed by all Lafin-American 
countries* 

SATYAGRAHA AND CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE. 

(Bv Mahatma Gandhi) 

This statement ivas drafted by me on my day, of 
silence at Sasra, that is, Easter Monday, April 2, 1 
passed it on to Uajen^ Babu, and ^en it was 
circulated among the friends, who were pre?jent. Thtj 
ori^nal draft has undergone considerable revisioa 
It IS also abridged. But in essence, it remains as 
it was on Monday. I re^et that £ have not been 
able to show this to all friends and colleagues with 
whom I would have been delighted to share it. 

But as I had no doubt whatsoever about the 
soundness of my decision and as I know that the 
civil resistance of some friends was imminent* 1 
was not prepared to take the risk of delaying 
publication by waiting for the opinion of friends. 

Eveiy word of this -statement is in answer to 
intense introspection, searching of the heart and 
waiting upon God. The decision carries with it 
reBection upon no single individual. It is a humble 
admission of my own limitations and a due sense of 
the tremendous responsibility Chat I have earned on 
my shoulders all these long years* 

This statement owes its inspiration to a personal 
chat with the inmates and associates of the Satya- 
graha Ashram, who had just come out of prison 
and whom at Rajendra Babuls instance, I had sent to 
Bihar* More e^ipecially i-S it due to a revealing 
information I got in the course of a conversation 
about a valued compaiuon of long standing, who was 
foutid reluctant to perform the full prison task, 
preferring hia private studies to the allotted task. 

Thia was undoubtedly contrary to the rules of 
‘salyagraha.* 

hWe than the imperfection of the friend whom 1 
love more than ever* it brought home to me my own 
imperfection. The friend said he had thougnt that 
1 was aware of bis weakness, I was blind. Bindneas 
in a leader is unpardonable^ 1 saw at once that I 
must, for the time beliig, remain the sole representa- 
tive of civil resistance in action. 

During the informal conference week* at Poona, In 
July last, 1 had stated^ that, while many icdividual 
civil resisters would be weloonie, even one wa'i 
sufficient to keep alive the message of Satyagraha^ 

Now after much searching of the heart, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that in the present ctroum- 
stances only one and that myself and no other should, 
for the time being, bear the responsibility of civil 
resistance if it is to succeed as a means of achieving 
"puma' Swaraj. 

1 fed that the masses have not raodved Qom 

full mciisage of *Satyagraha' owfng to its adultera- 
tion in the process of transmission. 

It has become clear to me that spiritual instru- 
ments suffer in their potency when their use is 
tau£^t through non-apiricual media* Spintual 
messages are self-propagating. The reaction of the 
masses throughout my Itarjjan tour has been the 
latest forcible illustration ol what I mean* The 
splendid response of the masses has been spoi>- 
taneous. The w^xkers themselves were amazed a t 
the attendance and the fervour of the vast masses 
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wboca they bad ticver reachetL 

Sa^'sgraha is a purely spirituat weapotv It may [ 
be used (or what may appear to be mundane ends \ 
arid thiYJiigti mea and wronen who do not underSEand ' 
}tA flpbitualjcy prided the director knows that the 
weapon is spiritual* Eveiyone cannot use surreal | 
instmoients* Many may use them if there Ji an 
expert behind them diret^ng their use, 1 claim to be i 
a Satpgraha expert in the making, 1 have need ' 
,Co be W more careful tbao the expert surgeon who , 
b complete master of his science. I am still a ! 
bumble searcher* The veiy nature of this science ! 
of Satyagraha, precludes the student fiom seeing I 
iiKTC than the step itumediately in tot of him* 

The introspection prompted by the conversation [ 
.with the Ashram inmates has ltd me to the con- - 
cliisidn that Imust advise all Cor^ressmen to suspend 
civil resistance for ‘Swaraj* as distinguished 

grievances. They should leave it to me 
alone;. It should be resumed by others in my life- 
time only under direction, unless one arises claim- | 
ing to know the science better than 1 do and Inspires 
congdence, 

I give this opinion as the autlzor and initiator of 
sacyagraba. Henceforth, therefere. all . who have 
been impelled to civil resistance for ^Swaraj* under 
my advice, directly given or indirectly inferred, will 
please desist from civil resistance^ 

I am quite convinced that this is the best course 
In the interest of India's fight for freedom, 1 am In 
deadly earnest about this greatest of weapons at the 
disposal of mankind. It is claimed frrr satyagraba 
that it is a complete substitute for violence or war, 

, It is designed, therefore^ to reach the hearts, both 
of the stxalled ^terrorists'* and the rulers who seek 
to root out the "terrorists'' by emasculating the whole 
nation. But the indifferent civil resistance of many, 
grand as it has been in its results, ba^ not touch^ 
the hearts either of the ** terrorists " or the rulers as 
a class. 

Unadulterated satyagraha must touE:h the hearts 
cfbotlu To test the truth of the proposition, satya^ 
graha nc^s lo be confined to one qualified ptfson at 
a dme* The trial has never been made, it must be 
made now. Let me caution the reader against mis- 
taking sa^graha for mere civil resistance. It covem 
much more than civil resistance. It means retendess 
search for Truth and the power that such a search 
gives to the searcher. The search can only be 
pursued by strictly noi>-violent means. 

What are the civil resisters thus freed to do, if 
they are to be ready foe the call whenever it comes ? 
They must leam the art and the beauty of self-denial 
and voluntary pover^* 

Workers thus released by me must engage them- 
selves in nation-building activities] the spread of 
khaddar throu^ personal hand-spinning and band- 
weaving, the spread of communal unity of hearts by 
iireproax^ble personal conduct towams one another 
in every walk of Ufe, the banisbii^ of imtouchabili^ 
in every shape or form in one’s own persor\ the spread 
of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks and drugs 
by personal contact with individi^ addict and 
generally by ouldvating personal |[foritj. 

These are services which provide maintenance of 
the poex man's scales Those for whom the poor 
man’s scale ts not feasible should find a pla^ in 
small unotganised industries of oalional importance 
which give a better wage^ 

Ltet k be imderstood that civil resistance is for 
those who know and ptrfonn the duty of voluntary 
obediei^e to law and authority. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in issuing this 
slatemeOt 1 am in'no way usu^ing the function of the 
Congress. Mine Is mere advice to those who look 
to me for guidance in matters of satyagmha. 


CAUSES OF DECLINE OP ISLAM 

A brilliant lecture on *lhe Decline of Islam- Its ^ 

Causes and Remedies*' was delivered by Dr. Bc^jet 
Wataby, the wdl-known ^)‘ptiBn sdi^r, on Sunday 
evening at a large public meeting, fxganised under 
the auspices of the Bombay Muslim Students* Uiuor^, 
at the Anjuman-t-lslam llalL Bombay, reports the 
dmif'dk. 

Mr. S A Breivik prosidedL At the end of the lecture 
Dr. Wahby ansvem a few question.s put to him by 
some among the audience^ Mrs, Satqjini Naklu wai^ 
among those present 

In introducir^ Dr, Wahby to the audience, Ifr. 5^ 

A. Brelyi said chat the lecturer was one of the most 
Cuttmxd men living* He had travellrd extensively 
in Islamic countries and had come into Indmato ccntoct 
with well-known men in Egypt and Turkey, who had 
madehisto^. He was also a deep atudentof tslamb 
history. His knowledge of men and affairs, pattitu- 
larly of the Near East, was such that what he did not 
know abcxit them was not worth knowing. 

Dr. Wahby prefaced the exposition of what he 
termed as a "vety wide subject, irr possible to be 
treated in full dctaiF namely, the subject of *‘ttae 
Decline of Islam — Its Causes and Cures,** with the 
remark that the neglect of H. great religion’* by the 
modem Islamic generation was perhaps only the 
symptont of the disease that began with the incrcis* 
ing materialistic tendencies and the emphasis so 
prevalent In the West and in the rest of the worlii* 

"At a time when we are expecting more and mon 
prosperity/* the lecturer felt that Islam with its em- 
phasis on happiness in this worH bad a large part 
to play. 

The word irellgion" possessed no precis# meaning** 

It pointed out the great duties and troths— regardir^, 
for exaipple, the dei^, future lif^ these 

form^ the charactenstic# of all religiom. 

The characteristic of Islam was that, apart fron»> 
the future life, is also emphasised and included the 
whole of the physical and mental activities of man ost 
earth itself and In which chaiacter it fundamentally^ 
differed from Gu'istianity with its dogma of*My King* 
dom is not of this worlcv This was a vital dinerenoe 
in the claim of Islam for hi tenet ‘‘Universal Btothethi 
hood of ManT in this world itself* It explained the- 
democratic character of Islam, 

Islam was concerned with the prbnary and im- 
pottani question of the Creator and of the creature 
and the bond between the twtx Islam also taught 
and insisted that Matt had certain definite dudei to- 
nerferm in this world as apart from the other world 
These duties were detailed and laid down by the- 
Sheriat. Islam enjoined on Man the 'duty of acquir^' 
ing knowledge, unceasingly from the cradle to the 
very gfave.** ' ; 

^ The Ignorance and backwaidne#* of Muslim# ^irr 
the face of this important Nanetjon in the Sheriat- 
was, therefore^ ‘^toundtn^* and was an indelible 
'sbam^. The great Muslim Fraternity that extended, 
over vast areas should blot out this sbam^ added the 
lecturer. 

The Christians in their long struggle witbl3l" C0m 
'SebbUstkism' had put forth their finest effexta to- 
liberate ime Christian thought from ihe strangfrhokf 
of mere scbdastlcism and dogma* U w^ aftty 
an intense struggle with *i(Irab sebdasticisnr that me 
principle of 'Chnstian Service” was realised to be 
capable of usage for betterment of Man In hi# social 
climbt The atiuggle with UUnAc Sda^tkem and 
the return to prisune and living foltb in the great 
principles of Islam was, therefore, a preliounafy 
cofidluon to advance. 
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Tha l:9liLiTiic Message of the BrciElierhood 
4 hat spfaad to the uttermofit confinen of the earth had 
parallel in hi^itory of the world observed Dr. Wahby« 
Stioh A greafct of people of diverse races 

with brotnerbood and equality before God and Man 
betokened vital principles of life as found in Islam* 
This message that all of us are brothers* that all 
humanity forms one big fra-timity is the basic factor 
. of the Islamic religion* In fact it was the corner-' 
Atone of the whole edifice. It explained Islam's 
democratic equalitarian nature. 

As such, the creeping in ol 'narrow Nationalism' 
intio the Jslamio people was undoubts^ another 
caufffe of weakness in the Islamic Faith. The fxjliti* 
cal unit in pre4alamic world was (lie “trlbeii'' knit 
together by ^‘Dlool-bonda or kinship.^ The fact that 
hostile tribes and races were knit together info one ' 
Religious Faith of Islam showed that Islam r^ected 
“blood-kinship" as the tie or bond for Man and 
society to endure. The political and Social ties that : 
narrow Nationalisms insisted on rmintaining was, 
therefore, alien to Islam which was a fiaternity of Man 
in this world itself* 

How narrow na^onalism wrecked Islam* how danger 
mis it proved to Islam was demonstrated in tbe 
revolts in Turkish natiunal history before the War and 
even after. only ties that bind me to my 

' brothers is the Muslim tie and not the I'^trow sentt- 
ment of natlcnalls^m that circumscribes Man, and 
which 1 disclainv'* said the lecturer. 

Another weakness that Islam auffered from rn its 
early History was the malignant influence of 
"autocrac/* as could hi judged by its effects on 
Islam. A good autocrat niay be able to advance 
-the interests of humanity in religion or in politics* 
but it was impossible to ensure equally worthy 
’^successions*'' The arrival of autocracy at Che head 
of Islam did* therefore, a great harm just before tho 
Crusades. The atmosphere of corruption that the 
autocrat induced and the importation of whims as a 
factor into the movements ot religion was a drag on 
the growth of Islam. 

The division of Islamic countries among conten- 
ding autocrats who indulged in fratricidal war in 
which the Religious Faith was exploited for ulterior 
motives* contributed to the decline of Islam before the 
- advent of the western forces of Nationalism* 

The speaker then dealt with the historical part 
of Islam and divided the ^wth and decline of Islam 
into t«o periods from the beginning to the Crusades 
and from the Crusades to the present day. 

In examining the Mhtical fortunes of the i siaraic 
powers, particularly Turkey and Egypt, the speaker 
Teferred to the fact that the West entertained “almost 
an incredible amount of prejudice against, and con-^ 
tempt for, Turkey and the Isbmio Culture'' that could 
even be termed “aTmost a hereditary influence on the 
Western hlscorical mind.'* Indeed, the East its elf was 
looked down upon by the West. The speaker m.en'- 
tioned that even history had been written by the 
Western historians with this prejudice uneluntnateil 
The speaker said that Turkish -Egyptian rulers were 
refonniSt in many outstanding cases* and had given 
other nadortals full freedom and instanced the liberties 
bestowed on the Christian Pktriarah at the conquest 
of Constantinople by Mohamed the Conqueror, 

The speaker then traced the growth of Islamb 
culture under the Sultans of Turkey when scholars 
congregated in Constantinople. 

The Crusades interfered with the growth of Islam* 
and later the discoverv of the East Trade route and 
the route to America witn the attending factors of the 
p;rab fnr ^d by (ho Western nations* together with 
rise of Industrialism, and the ocean transport finally 
eclipsed the world of Istaixw The Mongolian invasion 
%vas another serious blow to Mustbi culturck 


More recently, continued the speaker, the Islamio 
Orient was witnessing » revivaL Ottoman princi-^ 
paKtie? had risen after ^e war. Turkey wasr 
init^ting an experiment in Western technique 
which the speaker felt was imporhmt in the aspect 
of Science ^at could usefiilly be imported irf 
the Eas4 while the other aspects of Westerri 
civilisation might carefully be ^ left severely alone; 
Egypt under l&gtui Pasha had improved much* Kemal 
PasiU himself recently was devoting his attention 
to religion, as could be seen from bia visit td 
the mosque and bia speech on Islam. *TFrom all 
that we have taken from Europe I do not thinky 
we have benefitted much. So a consultation ad 
among doctexs before a serious case of malady^ 
should be held and it has become necessary. But 
the only important thing we have to impert from! 
die West is Science“-&ience with its rationalism^ 
and its logic— Science that is the common legacy 
of mankind today, ^ concluded the lecturer. 

MARY BOEIDEN ON MARRIAGE, 
Marriage requires a definite techniquet that is 
more essential than any of the emotions supposed to 

g uarantee its happiness, said Miss Mary Borden* 
^^^e must know certain correct ways of banding mar- 
riage, the same as in playing the piano, printing a 
picture^ or building a bouse. You cannot do any of 
these witbotit using special thinking An architect 
does not build a house simply by^vinga lovely 
dream, then sitting down and wishing a structure 
would rise out of the ground. Yet people about to 
be married think they will be happy, and everything 
perfectly lovely, simply because they wish id 

Practical experience — I have been married twenty- 
five years and am the mother of three grownup 
children— has eonvirjced me that a sound technique 
could steer most couples into happy marriage-land. 
For illustrative purposes let us consider the tecJi- 
nique of marriage as a drama in five acts and an 
epilogue. , . s 

Act 1 would bring out that marriage is a srx^i^ 
engagement— not a sex adventure. Matrimony i^ 
simply two lives side by side; a steady companion^ 
ship m the arduous adventure of life and guarantee 
against loneliness. 

it isn't half so boring as the life of those women 
who have a string of men friends. True, each ^e 
loves her while itTasts, but tt Is an endless repetition. 
Friendship with one man is far more inierestii^ than 
friendship with those who come and go and drop 
out of your life altogether. The change^dtmanding 
type r^lly have no staying powers and are shallow; 
unimaginative creatures* 

In Act li, ! would have the young couple realize 
that to marry for love is dangerous* Dangerous — but 
a risk worth taking! 1 am always on the side of thd 
romantic girt who marries for lijve* not the cautious 
one after money, 1 believe in marry irg for love, 
but how many know what love is? So many are 
often smitten by someone who has dimples or a pair 
of broad ghotUders* trusting entirely to these notions 
when they are young and callow. 

The danger in romance is greater than in monotony; 
It is no good for a woman to say: “Now that I'ni 
marriei Tam safer You arenll At no time can yew 
sit back and say: “Now that 1 have married hmi 
I can do as 1 like. He's mine.*' 

He isn't! People are still under the illusion that 
marriage is a stuffy, monotonous thir^ that will 
East for ever. 

Act ni would tell how to make it last Bv making 
the standaids of married life equal those that exist 
among friends, marriage should last longer. The 
standards among friends are much hi^er than those 
required of married people! We allow husbands 
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and wtvea to be rude Co eacfa odaeTp and say, MlTi only 
bie But we don't stand by and Jet p man 

abuse a Mend, ^ 

Tbe wotnan who MygL*lt'» no use having my hair 
donOf the maA eocoir^ home to dinner is only my 
husband^* takes the trouble to knk pleaunt for her 
frienda* She consideta what they like ta eat and 
whAt pleases thenv or else they would not remain 
friend^ We don't tyramiiae them and say^^Vou imift 
eat this milk ^ddir^ becauae it’s good for roe f* and 
Ce£] them which vf their own cocnpanions to dropk 
If m girt is sbaring a flat with aomoooe whose 
oompaniocts she does not like, she ananiges to go out 
when they call and so does not nieet tnenk lr»tead 
of doing thia with her husband's friends, she rows 
and makes acenea. Thus women presume on the 
men th^ loarry and think it doesn’t matter, 

Aot 17 shows that eKcIuslve possession U a 
mistake. Curb selfrsh instincts and see the other 
person’s p^l of view. Most of us areJblind to our^ 
selves. Therefore it U a very good excroise to do 
the opposite of what you want, ^Th^\ leads to a 
measure of self^resiraint. 

A wife’s duties In the home comprise Art V, Much 
unrest and discontent among yout^ married couples 
are due to the feet that some women cannot cook. 
They hate housework and don’t make their husbands 
oomfortabte. The world tends to be divided between 
home^wodeers and those who live in labour-saving 
flats arid eat In restaurants, really communal kitchens. 
Many women have gone so far ahead in careers that 
they would simply hate to go back as wives. But the 
oo[ne<-back-to-the-kitchen s^rit must win out, fbr 
without family life marriages will not survive 

If ever the itms should come when the State brings 
up the children^ the instjtution of marriage will lapse 
and men and women drill apart. 

1 think young mained couplea should learn earty 
that occasional separation is one of the best things 
for them. The joys of reunion after such separations 
always make for happiness, and these separations 
have a tendency to make each long for the other- If 
you can perpetuate that constant longing {sw a mate, 
there is littta danger of the marmge going on the 
rocks, — Ifidiatf 

DAVID EDUCATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR HARIJANS. 

Mr, A, V, Tbakkar, General Secretary, Harijan 
Seva Sangh, writes i 

The l^vid Educational Scholarships were insti- 
tuted by the Harijan Sewak Sangha in ^uly 1933, for 
encouragir^ the higher education of haiijans, Hi^er 
education under scheme means collegiate and 
Universi^ education only, general as well as techm< 
cal and pr^essionat. Last year 46 such scholarshif^ 
of the average value of Rs,l2/4/- were awaid^. 
The Harijan Sewak Sangha int^s to grant 66 new 
flcholarsbips this year, to enable Harijans to prose- 
Cute their higher studies in any educational institution 
reeognised or approved by the Central Board Forty- 
four mxlinary scholarships of the monthly value 
of Rs, 10/-' to Rs. 20^ will be awarded according 
to the metit of each appHcaPt, due consideration being 
paid to his cirouinsCances, Twen^-two scholar- 
sbipa.oftlie monthly value df Rs« 15/-toBa* 25/^ 
have been reserved *fcr industrial and vacation^ 
courses of study. Applications for schoSaislups 
shall be made to the General Secretary, Harijan 
Sewak San^ BiHa Mills, DelhL All applications 
for scholarships must be recommended by tiie Head 
of the institution to which a student belot^ and 
Bupported by two respectable gentlemen belOngijig 
10 the localty. Applications nmst reach the Head 
bn cr before the 31st ofMayl234i Failed 
Btudents or those ergoyii^ Covemment or other 


sobotanihipB Deed not apply- The sobotarsbipa an 
^ not awarded to itudents purauing ihetf Btumes ftt ■ 
schools* Applicationa on prescribe fbnns^ 6btaiii«d> . 

, frtxu this o£m alone wiU bo duty considered. A 
I copfjti rules for the adrniiusiration of the Davii : 

] Educatkxiat ■obolarthipi can be had from the Head 
I Qfficei free of cfiaige, 

I STIMULATING SWADESHI, 

Mr. T. R. Venkatarama SasCH (^^ide]it)i Mr, Mt 
Subbaroya Aiyar. (Trraugarer), Dewan Bahadur 
C V, Viswanatba Sastri, Dewan Bahsdm* 

M. Kamachandra Rao,Mf. V. M-Rimaswaml Mudallan 
BL L* Ct Mrs. Ammu Swuninathan, Mr, T. A*. 
RaDialingam Chettiar, M. L« C, (Member of the 
Executive) and Mr* R Stuva Ra^ (Secretary,) The 
Buy Indian League, Madras, have issued the fdloirtng 
statement s 

*rhe Buy Indian Leagira has been in existence 
frw two 3 ^Bars. ^ During this periodi in spite of ' 
vartous difkuldes, ta^ of fends belrig the most 
pressing, it is our belief that the League has done 
appreciable good in admularir^ the Swadeshi spirit 
through its many branohes in the Presidency, and ■ 
number of auooeaafe] exhibitioni held at difteraiC 
centres. With the experience thus gained and the 
oonfrdetue that the’ work Is on right llneis and' 
detnands ferther development, we have dex^ed ta* 
expand the League into a Board of Industrial andl 
Rural Deveje^ment. It need hardly be raid that 
the Board will be absolutely non-partisan and non- 
political in character, and will seek tlie co-opera tferi' 
of local bodies, the Government and the publk^ 
without any distinction, whatsoever, 

^'We h^ve been able to secure a Uige hall on the 
Esplanade in Geoige Town (Opposite the Hij^« 

Cotut buildings) fer a pertnanent Exhibition of tndi^ 
manufactures. Our chief aim will be toofler markeu 
ing feoUi ties to the products of cottage EndusiHet Im 
South India in particulafr and to fbous publto atten- 
tion on the pFobJems of rural reoonitruction. The 
success of our eftorts will be the extent to which ws 
are able to solve the problem of unemployment botb 
amongxt the wortdng classes and the cducaied young 
roen in South Indi& No problem the soluuon m 
which is necessary for rebuilding India’s roonemkr 
life will be outside the purview of the Board, In thia 
task we shalt both oflfer and seek the co-operation d 
officials and nornofficials in the flmi conviction that 
tbe work which we are tuidertaldog is beyond the 
region of controversy. 

“We shall emphasise, wh^ver and wherever 
possible, the co^^ratlve principle Some of our 
gc^s were on exhibition at the Britbh Indus tries. 

Fair at Btrmir^am Ibis year, wJtb restiltfl promismg 
ste^y orders from abro«id. The Board will endeavour 
to establish connections with Inacitutions fe oth^ 
provinces working in similar lines in the hope Cha^ at 
a not distant date there be an All-India Board 
aihuig at the revival of village life and niraT 
deveiopmeiit'’ 

Is a Bupplementary statement to the PresiH' 

Mr. B. Siuva Rao explains “that a number o6 
prominent manufacturers have already takm up 
space in the new building. Its location on Esf^nado dr.COm 
is bound to prove attraedve. We are sliding a 
ctrcular to all district boards and rural rrconshuctiott; 

Gcnitres to assist us in this work.' 

NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

AinetrttiAn Gift to Oonevo f^Ths new 
bialdiDgs in ths park of Artaoa at (Geneva ara Martng^ 
comptstioiir Thais are thraa the * Aaaeaibly 

Haf id th* centra. htSog fluked ty the]$roittar1a( 
tukfeigaiidthaliuCdingcfthe cawIJfes^ Tomalcw 
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thfl IntonutioDa] E«»eacch Lihriuj poesibifl, Hr« John 
P^HiXsIeeretler^ JmDiDr«£mfe ta the Lesg^a of Katioiu 
the ettfn of two AiUiDii doJJari;* So much progress has 
tm with the bdrdlDg' that lU cqulpmeot wiQ 

begin to the autumn^ atuf the I«ibrary hi|] be open |o 
read^ earj^ to 1035 * Ho ^os have been spared to 
make the Libiary the last word !□ efficiency and simply 
City. Its first floor will be devoted to books and 
periodicals; the eecocid floor wifi consist of a wtee of 
libratiee— legatp economic, fmasciaf; whiJe the third floor 
will have its accomoiodatioo in small rooms for research^ 
ere and studentsu Ihe League Idbrary wilt take rank 
with the gnat libnuies of the world, and is certain to 
beoofne the greatest Jotemationa! nsearcb centre^ 
Already It hsa a nuejeus of IflOpOOtO votumes^ and the Ate 
of increase le IfiOO a year. And, of course, if wilt enjoy 
the advantage of bwng supplied re^arly by all the ■ • 
Covemments with thek officii pubhcatioiiii ' 

TllO Rope Tplek That the Indian Eope Trick 
never has been dciu^ never can be done and never will 
be done is the conclusiou reached by the Occult Com- 
mittee of the Magic Circle. The Committee, which 
consists of experts U conjuring and occuH practice, has 
carded out iuvestigatione inlo one of the world's moat 
famous legends over a period of fifteen yearsL Scorns of 
witneases, who claim to hare seen the trick, have been 
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examined but the evidence of ell of them has been 
rejected bj the Committee, Nobody could be found who 
perf^ra the tiidn The Comnn Utters concki^ioa 
will be communicated to the meeting of the Magic Cireje 
at London on April flO at which Lord AmpthUl js to 
preside Lieutenant.Ootona| E, H* Elliot^ Chairman of 
the Committee, will describe the iavestigations which, 
he contends, have not produced any shred of evidaoce 
to show that the Rope Trick ts sot a mntu *^Mcwt of the 
avidence we heard was worthless. For example, one 
witness claimed to have seen jt performed In the Madras 
Preeidescy by a troupe, which gave pubHc exhibtlknis 
of IL hut rhere was not a single reforence to it In the 
cODlemporaiy press. Anothor witness, Ag6d sixty, 
described in detail the performance of the trick which 
■he claimed to have seen et the ege of six. 'Yet another* 
produced photogt^phe^ showing a boy at the top of a 
fope^ whica was found aferctairdi to be a bamboow There 
remiins the suggestion that the witiiBSiAs vrwv hyp. 
Dotised. To i^, it is impossibls to believe that anyb^y 
could induce hypnosis la a number of people, gathered 
round him and at soone distance from him. Nor can 
normal people under the influence of ordioary suggestion 
believe in anything so impossible as the defiance of 
gravity”. 

Islam l<i Researeti In Bombay:— The first 
aanuB] geoBrnl meeting of the Islamic Resaaroh Associa. 
tion was held oo Sunday at Che hoiuse of the presideDt, 
Mr. A. M. Mecklai, According lo the annual report ■■ 
reed by the Secretary, a series of works on Islamic 
subject* had bean taken in hand, of whjoh throe volumes 
hid been published and three more aremexpected to 
appear in the coming year. The cbiel aim of the Exocu- 
tiv« committee is to publish an English trenslatioi] of 
the **JDt rod notion* (Mukaddima)i the famous work on 
the philosophy of histcry by Ibn Kheldoon, a contempo 
urty of Temerlani, which is preseribed In rtiiDy uolver- 
sUka in Indio* The pratident, in hia eddroa, pointed 
tail that many even highly educated lodien Mualima have 
not the aiightest idea of the tpirituai evoluilon of their 
oommuiiity, SdentIBc reseoioh alone could remove the 
muiundarstandings, prejudioos and m^conceptiona which 
exist not only between the Muslim and other coracaa- 
nlries^ but also among the diffanut brace hes of Islam 
itielf. 

Russia and the Leag^ue ^»The Butsla will 
be edmitted as a member of the League of Narione 
at the next Assembly in September is the hope io the 
LeoM clrdea. The questian will be discuised when 
It. UtvinoCt arrivea aho^y on the reaump^oa of the 
disarmament talks, The sertkoa obstacles, however, , 
an; Firatly, the Soviet's pneUminary atipulatiotia to 
which some mnmbara find difficulty in egreeipg ant^ 
secondly, Switxerlsnd^ obdurate refusal to recognise 
the Soviet.^ 


Cot K. Abiv Rel Sbigti, BUL, INalb Dewan, Dende. 

Mr. AL AL Me mnider, (WesaM, TmU Aem^LtitLt Bemteyj 

ciiBftiiHi: DUFoeii: aooountb, 

with bfleat bom IStb AffU IfiSS* lotaesl on dally ealaaem. 
bram Ba. 800 i» Be. 1 ,^ 0,000 vdli be allovrad *1 1 pat eetii pi* 
annTun aed «i iBiue e?w B*. tAOjOOd by spolal amiigw 
idiWL Be to Mmt wbleb doei nat eome la Ba, 8 per ball* f«u 
■Ulbaaikwad. 

FDCEB bEfOSm*. 

I 

BeodTel lav bn^ ut mhatii pwleda «tii larnit wiUal!i maf M 
aasorWlnsd on aFfheatlQD, 

U}imt ABB CASH OBEmm 

The Bank gnnW aaaaauiuAatLta du tanm Id be amoget, 
agaUta apppn^ HeoflttM. 

rbe Beefe oadMatvs ea babaU ot IW lumUteflaW Iba ‘mtm 
OtiiWdy ot Bbavwevd BeQUiillwaaditia eDUwtlaa «l dJrtdapAi . 
airt Leteiml Ibwea* ; tt ales nsdvrtabei 1 ^ ul* av 4 puiwbate el 
Oowimiwii Paper and aU dmaripWiEd at Bkxik at, modwate 
eluitgw peideiiian id whlah may be learal od appijbatlaEi* 

BAVIHaS BANE BEPOSITS, i 

Dep«$W feedTed and tale of Intml o* Bavliip Bank aoeoiuiW 
and uvlnn BaaM dopoeil aooaiaiiW has ba» laaeoed a| >1 pit 
bon 3 al NofWnbot lt 3 K Bolet « appUoatWa. 


A. G. GBOmirDWATEB, 

Ag. Gawal Uanaftr* 


im SCIXDU STEAM N&VtGATlOX 
COMPANY, UMITEO. 

Fortnightly Aadinga betweait 
Bombay, Kaiaohl and CekntU,!, 

BurrttA calling at Gaik Tutiooda - 
Colombo and.oUiw ooast Rort»|, jar.COm 
according to demand. 

j 

For Fit^hl end other perticulan epplf to-* | 

KA&EOTAM MO&AEJEE ft Cow 

Gadama Roose^ tl, Spmtt Road, ftaUard Ertait^ ^ 
lO-ll-ie. Bonbaya 
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TH£ bank of INDIA, LTD. 

Ttll Svptmnbw lOO&l 

ivoomuna msu ra ixDua^ oooijnm 

realpatidar. w*iisei, 

OETlCB t 

0Rl£lfrAL6UlU)lNGS, BOMBAT. 

.BaLLIOH BXCHAKGB* 

S1t« 1K Mcmoii St« Bomtay* 
AHMEDABAB. 

BANDHA* 

Bfmnchea^^ CALCUTTA^ 

BARA BAZAR,XAtCgTTA« 
POONA^ 

RAJHOT. 

suiur, 

' CiplUl Subscribed Rsp £,00,00,000 

Cipltal Cilled up a ijOOjaOflOO 

Bmm Fund — » « t,aOjOaiOOQ 

LtmdcMi Agents;— Thft Wefitmlnbtcr Bsitfc, tt4 
L CtlREBNT DEPOSIT ACOOUNTS. 

Izitant ii Anoired <m dialf baUoctv from tOO ts 
£i^ IdOO^O @ 1% per ADaiun. Xoterett ou behuoem la 
exoMi of B& L|<tOjOOO sUowed oolf bf epeeUl umtcemeoti 
Ho cndit wiQ be gjven ia eocoiuili fiir mloieit emouiitiiij; 
to lett thu Bi, ■ per lulf jesTi 

FIXED DEPOSim 

Depoiiti tim recsdnd fixed for one |w or Cor rliorl 
period el rmta of inteiest wbick an be uDcrtuoed oo 


SftTEDgt Bilik MXxKaOM opened cm ■ fiTOOnble leiiBa 
Ralet on ippIkitHnia^ The Bink ecti si EBOGnloi nad 
T^utBe tmdcT WiUi toad SgttlemCDti end nndstikQi 
IWrtee tnuinmi genenllr. Euki oiif be obuioed os 
■ppbcniiaik 

The Buk gmnti loconunoditAOii el. lecuii to be 
unnged iKninit ii^cnod lecoriCf, 

D0AK5, OVEEDEAFTS AND CASH CEEDITE 
The B*nk nodeinkM oo bdulf of ha ConetiteeDli the 
fife ceetedf of Shuei end Eecoritia end Ihe ooQectioa of 
dnidend UM mtentt theieocip It ilaa nodatikiai the idle 
end pcBchue olGovnnmeot pens usd ell deeedptUnte el 
etock it modonte chirsea puiieiiliR of whieh na.f be bid 

A. a GRATp 


Ppe-^Ddlnent 

Amone ,«tt 

Xttvieomtioe ^ 

aiedl«lnes. 

b 

WtUm U-day /br a oppy v/ Stt a Q t i ptiu Mti 

.. ATANK NIGEAH 

phAemacy, 

JAMNAQAR» 

(KATHIAIYAR,) 

Bmtay 0§fi § ; 

KALBADEVI BOAa 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

BElDOtFtOlt 



,DIRi:OrOR3 

BbtOkHudLil T. MH]^ EOuAL, 
sir Lnlqbhil Simildju^ Et, 
Mi4lind» D. TbeokiBHT, 


ProLT.Q.Xik, 


A tK 

Vf U, Fi* 

<X M. GiDdU, EHr<, 
lUaB. hMav&y. 

T. I. Uibfei, £*!■• 


Qt F* HifduewM, V«4,p 
O, ^ Dmdbir, Eu, 

BEUftR 

fPnily Paid} mm ^ la^td^pee 

1 DEPOSITS ind torewreir end ihnrtm m bar* nnM 
Rita aod iiie«r pitltotilii* t»f b« MiMt»4 


S> GOBSBm lOOOUNTft it* onanftl tot Qa wwiaFy 
3otltMm ind todlrUwle lalMS b eUtHTil w dillf b*Ii^ 
agl Ba, |>b,Ogu, 

S* S4PING9 BANK DEFOSITS m lOMpM eod lobM* 

4, Ib^ebliileieidndlefartetii^eUi^lvirvinliei^ It te 
■Mitelii«Et on ijplloittadu 

e. ThaBenkfliieiBwnlr iHUtoie OcNmUve SoaUMjn M 
itm BaoxtaT FrotDtBaj, m the omatBrntt^aMon et MO Bmlgeii. 

pMldioof, ‘ 

it l a wn 1 1* 8 ett ladlMi qatrlttlf t>r ■ at laHp«Mi 
iegooutenM »ii4 t>r ■ ipbUI OowvMit AiMr, 

Qurevlj fiiMiuAiM Hi ioinali] pnlUga eif TVlIIAidlalM 
■■ fiombij ODfamDaDt ^rnt." 

TdlBUfim u MXMTA, 

^MflEir Dlmld^ 

UFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

outright psjmerit of the Ins ufinoe 
cnoney to th« iridovr or ohifdrai In 
ooe lump sum Js s greet mlitska* - To 
apply a real teit you would only ssk 
youfseif how your wife would latest such 
a sum now without any hdp whatever 
irom you. TEio womui has becd 
the Wife sod Mother' is Ittoqolpped to 
Invest snd sahsguartl fundi deiigtied to her 
family’s i^oteotioa for many yeara 

Therelbre tako advantage of -'aalpatidar-COm 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

F«rJUfGar ^otiiBulan (ytpig t0 ^ 

* THESECRETARV 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR 
AND 

TRUSTEE CO., LTD. 
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The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India^ In use^on the Principal* 
Railways in Southern India, Goyemment and other important works. 


CHAR 



PORTLAND CEMENT. 

UTEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 
Maitfai anS Mraori H. E. H. fiii Hlxwti> DpmlnlontA T^^ Dtooam 

BEST a ca.p LTIL ALLABllH a SONS, RAStDD KBODADAD a Ca, 

SKCVNDSSASAD. Camp. POOlTA^ 

The Shahabad Cement Comnanv. Ltd. 

“BOMBAY HOUSE" BOiHSnY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED ONOEia TWO MONTm 

Edited loJolf Ilk tfk* lutarfiet# ef bh» Wemea sf 
dDdikv bj Mhi. K, 34TrE£4KLt>HArt u. HnniDstou 
Obetpit, Maira*. 

A*, a. f . 

BabAariptUiD (Ladidiiig FoBtAgQ)^ 

TnUnA u, S S 0 
,1 „ Feidgd ... 4 0 S 

(SubSQiibvrt and Ooutribatlain utgeindj waded). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Soelal, Bconomlct 
Political and R dig Iona Probleingt 

published weeklt prices annas. 

Amwal Btdnenftioft ? Znlond, 

Forming JOk F&tt fi$6, 

SubacfiptiOQi Ukd all other OoukmonicitioDt 
ahoold be Addie»d le— 

THE MAKAGER, 

Th0 Ou^dlan, 

HceasTE Faisai Mount Bead, 
MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN 

FOa THE OTJaS OF 

Cold, CdUffbt H»dacl»s, Rheunmtam, SweDings and all otbar 
Idiida of Afihaa and Paliuw 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY a MADRAH, 
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THE INDIAN SOeiAL RBPORMER. 

realpaiif ar.com 

[&cgu Ia li 90 i] 

A KOA-PARTY HOA-SECTARIAH ESGLISH WEEKLY 
Published Every SatunJay, 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION^ 

STANDS FOR AU>ROUND PROGRESS. 


Snbscrlptloa Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-* (Post Free)- 

Forels^n ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post Free)* 

Single copies of the ciirpent month. If available, 
can be had at 2 annas, ouxrent year 4 annas and 
copies more than a year old 6 annas each, ezclaslva 
of postage. 

eontract Rates lor Rdvertlsements. 


NuiDbcr ci 

losertlons. 

— I — r 

Inch. 

3 

Inches. 

Col^D. 

Colwnn. 

1 

Column. 

1 

Paga 


Rsl l 

R& a. 

R& a. 

Ra a. 

Ra a 

Ra a 

13 

15 0 

25 0 

S3 0 

63 0 

96 0 

133 0 

23 

25 0 

SS 0 

53 0 

SS 0 

IS3 0 

265 0 

53 

S3 0 

66 0 

35 0 

136 0 

265 0 

600 0 


Casual advertisements at Aa, 4 per Une fot the first insertion and A& 3 per line of 

fluooeedii^ insertiiMia. 

Advertisement chaises are strictly payable half-yearly or yearly in advance. 


For farther particuiarSf p/ease apply to:» 

THB MANAGER* 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 

KAUAKSHl HOUSEf BJlNDRAi 

BOMBAY 20- 


HfAvtobA ^ ^we^UkaMei tiia -Isdiw iedal sA liWr InAtJ 
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RegiMiereii iro.*3Ji5 B, 


INDIAN’S OCIAL^REFORMER. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

•rfie« ! K4HAiuiiil WvmK, *0K»A¥ u. Afihtif AfATA^AJAN, 

Annual Subscription (inland! Rs. 7-S-O f Foreign) Rs, 10-0-0. 


Vol. XLrV. BOMBAY— SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1934, 


No. 34 


'^j wilt b* u hurah ■« tnitU, 
eitciiWF, 1 1^11 L not retrevt ft tinetiv iu^h- 


an uncdinpromCsifie >4 Jtifttice ;I ■m fn eanciFie^I wUt nor «qiiirficate-l will not 

i^And I win be ktarA. William Llo y d C a rr i son in the Ub^ator 


COMTCMTS. 


A BrsMli (irf FrlTLliRv. 

Log R0IIIDK. 

A e4Ti0n> Alle^lloo. 
iD^iAutLa n, fi. A. 

Wilt Moant but RScabftrTaHJti^. 
Mill Eftthbgo 9ft ud tbi Xiaftt? 

\tt Ancii 

Tb* ffittra»tk>DAit KftlitdOicapo, 
1 b« BiiUUoftl Oattoslc. 


Wftnfaod ft PEftneoi Kcnaam^. | 

iDtAT-OaiAi Bitarriftj^ i 

Woiraa'i Ei^bti. | 

HEodn OuVtiuiL 
Sdolftl t^iilatSoD in 

Poknii oE [ 

CbnttHal, 

in Ruiuii, ' 

KEngilif Hftl], I 


NOTES 

A Breach of Privilege i — The affoption by 
the Boose of Coniitions on Monday of a 
oiotion by Mr. Winston Churchill to refer to 
the Committee of Privileges hia aUegaUon of a 
breach of privilege by Sir Samuel Hoare and 
Lord Derby in bringing pressure to bear upon 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce to 
modify the draft of its evidence tendered to the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, is of more than 
ordinary interest, Mr. Churchill pointed out 
that the evidence of the Chamber as it 
was drafted and circulated in June last year 
was entirely different from that eventually 
tendered before the Parliamentary Committee in 
December and he alleged that the change 
was brought about by Sir Samuel Hoare at a 
dinner given to Manchester representatives by 
Lord Derby. Sir Samuel Hoare contended that 
the change, which he admitted, was due to the 
representation of the Indian mill representatives 
whom the delegates from Manchester met in 
India. Mr. Hammersley, who waa one of 
the latter, denied this and said that the original 
memorandum was not altered m consequence of 
the advice of the Delegation to India. On the 
contrary, the delegation advised that it was 
essential that safeguards should be included. 
The Speaker ruled that a prima facie case of 
breach of privilege had been made out. 
Government did not oppose and the motion was 
agreed tm Many people in India are under the 
impression that the opposition of Mr. Churchill 
to the White Paper is a tactical move to induce 
the Indian public to support it| The Anglo-Indian 
Press has certainly utilised it in precisely 
that way. h has held up Mr. Churchill 
as an inveterate die-hard and Sir Samuel 
Hoare as the champion of India doing battle 
to protect her interests, Indians, on the other 
hand, are far from being enamoured of the 
White Paper and they would not be plunged in 
inconsolable grief if Mr. Church lU and his friends 
succeed m shelving it. The scheme of that 


Paper is not deseed to satisfy Indian aspira- 
tions but to prevent their being satislied in the 
near futures It is a ''blocking"' scheme. 

Rolliofi:— The supporter of tha 

Mody-’Lees Pai^ In this country have claimed 
that it was instrumental In modifying the. 
opposit^n of Lancashire to the White 
Sir Phiroze Sethna first put forwarC^^Is 

f >Iea. It was since reputed in the Legis- 
ative Assembly by its Indian sponsor, 

Mr, H, F. Mody. But neither Sir Phiroze 
Sethna nor Mr. Mody admitted that they made, 
representations to the Lancashire Delegation; 
with a view to getting their evidence altered.; 

This, however, is what Sir Samuel Hoare sug- 
gested. He was certain that when the Com- 
mittee investigated the case they would Bnd 
that the alteration in the memorandum was due to 
representations by the Indian Delegation. 

This would mean that the Indian delegation 
offered certain concessions in trade to Lan- 
cashire in order to induce Lancashire to mitigate 
its hostility to Indian Constitutional reforms, 
as represented by the White Paper. The Indian 
Delegation were not authorised by any public 
body to undertake this task which was entirely 
outside theif purview. If Sir Samuel Hoare is 
right, this, apart from the merits of the Pact, 
would be an instance of log^rollbg* The Commi- 
tee of Privileges will find information from the 
I ndian point of view bearing upon the enquiry 
in (he official report of the proceedings of 
the Legislative Assembly on March R. 

Mr. Ghazni^vi said that the MaiKhester Chamber 
of Commerce submitteed its statement which was 
very annoying. ■'! do not know,” he added, 

'»Why the President, Lord Linlithgow, postponed 
their examination from month to month, because 
in the agenda It was found that they were to have 
been examined in July, and it was postponed 
until after the recess/' The House of Com- 
mons Committee will probably find that the 
Secretary of State for India was not quite lar.com 
discreet in meeting the manulacturers at the 
Derby dinner but that tiiere is no proof that he 
wanted them to alter their memoiacdum. 

A Serious Allegatioa — In the House of 
Commons on Monday Lt.-CoL R. V. K. Applio, 
a Conservative member, asked the Secretary of 
State for India for the reasons for cxteming 
Lady Nethersolc from Jammu and Kashmin also 
whether she might now return home, Sir 
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Samuef Haara replied that the lady left Kashmir 
under an expulslott order issued bj the ReskieQt 
on the ground that die enoouraged . 

jigalnst the Slate* Ll Col Applin suggested ' 
that the lady was turned out because she i 
protested ag^nst the pubUe flogging of women 
which she witnessed. Sir Samuel Hoare replied 
that it was not in accordance with his Inforin^tion ' 
which showed that she was causing a great deaf 
of trouble ai a critical moment for Kashmir and [ 
it was necessary to expel her in the interests of 
safety. Thus far Reuter. The Indian public , 
teams now for the first time that Lady Nethersole, 
evidently an Englishwonnan who has made her 
home in Koahmir^ was expelled by the order of 
the Resident. CoL ApplLn suggested that she 
was expelled because she protested against the > 
public flogging of women which she witnessed. 
The Secretary of State, one would expect, ^ 
would indignantly and categorically repudiate . 
the suggestion as an outrage on the British namcp ' 
His answer that it was not in accordance with his 
information, shows that he did not appreciate the 
seriousness of the charge. The public are left , 
wondering what Lady Nethersole could have done ' 
to cause so much trouble as to justify the order ] 
of exclusion. Was there floggnng of women in ! 
Kashmir or did the Conservative Colonel 
invent it ? 

lodiaas In U* S. h — A Reuter's message of the ^ 
ISth states that Dr. D. P, F. Ghadiali of 
Malaga, Ohio, who became a citizen of the I 
United States in 1017, after serving in the i 
American Army during the War, may bo | 
deported from the country on the ground that he I 
comes under the ban against Asiatics* There \ 
seems to be some confusion in the mind of the 
correspondent who drafted this message. In | 
the first place, so as we know, there is 
no ban against Asiatics as much. Then Dr. 
Ghadiali is said to have served In the American 
Army before he became a citizen of the States* 
This on the face cf it seems im probable. Then, 
amin, he is said to have become naturalised in 
1917. The American Government was reported 
to have cancelled the naturalisation of a few 
Indians shortly after the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Mr. Thin. But 
in the majority of cases they took ' no action. 
Recently, the Roosevelt Government has re- 
moved the restrictions on Indian students 
engaging in remunerative employment during 
their period of studies^ and it was also reported 
that diey have resto^ the citizenship of three 
Of four persons who had been deprived of it. 
U is highly improbable that k will deport 
I>r, Ghadi^t on the ground of his beix^ an 
Asiatic, The Emigmtion Department makes 
no distinction betwteu Parsis and other Indians* 
The point was made clear in a recent corres- 
pondence relating to the exact position of 
natives of India entering the States 

Wtil*Meant bat Embarrossliig^-We are afraid the 
well-intentioned action ot members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in asking Government to declare 
their intentions in regard to meetings of Congress 


orgadixattons In view of Gandhijrs stUement 
commending the dlsoontinuaiice of Civil Disobi- 
dience by Ungressm^n except himielf. has b£en 
mom emboiTAsalng than helpful to Congress 
leaders. Govermenrs position, as stated by the 
Home Member in reply to a ^usstion Irom Mr, 
Rai^a Iyer, is that they wdl r^se no obstacle to 
meetings of the All- India Gongresa Committee, 
or, if the Congress leaders so prefer, of the 
Indian National Congress, /or iAi 

r^fytng the Statement recently made 
by Gandhljl calling off civil disobedience. That 
is to say, every person who attends should 
virtually pledge himself beforehand to ratify 
Gandhlji^s statement. There Is no object 
in calling a meeting under ouch a condltioiv 
Government are taking no risk^ They are 
not satisfied with gestures They want iindec^ 
tekings which admit of no doubt and leave no 
room for different interpretations. Dr. Ansarfi 
view that in making his statement Gandhlji'i 
has been moved by magnanlmltyi ts evidently 
not the Government view. In any cose, they da 
not Intend to be magnanimous. 

JHIss Ratiiboae and Tha Traffic in Arms:-^ 
There was some liveliness at the annua] meeting 
of Vickers last Monday, and Sir Herbert 
Lawrence, the chairmani had a troublesome 
quarter of an hour with his shareholders, writes 
the New ^Siedesman and Nalion^ of the Blst 
Match. ^'Mlss Eleanor Rathbone, M, P., again 
raised the point first brought out tn the House of 
Commons that Vickers were advertising tanks 
in the German press. She produced evidence, 
including a letter from the advertising manager 
of a paper, to refute Sir John Simon's statement 
in Farh ament that the pap^r In question had a 
large public outside Germiny. It appeared, In 
fact, that less than SOO copies went abroad. The 
adveftisements, said Sir Herbert Lawrence, were 
derigned for ^ their old and valued dients" In 
South America. The effect of this confession 
was somewhat spoiled by another shareholder 
observing that, if this were the sole object of the 
advertisements, for the same expenditure each 
of the old and valued clients outside Germany 
could be sent two circulars in his own language 
instead of one advertisement In Germaa, Of 
course, nebody accuses Vickers of not playing 
fair according to 'tiie rules of the game. But 
what is the game—this game of private tral&c 
in arms F Asked poinUiLank by Miss Rathbotie 
to deny that ' Vickeri were secretly rearming 
Germany and Austria, Sir Herbert replied | "1 
cannot give an assurance in definite terms of 
t^t nature, but 1 can assure you that notbing it 
done Without the complete ianetbnand approval 
of your own Government.” The ehareholdert 
were thus left with the comforting knowledge 
that if tbek company were aggravating the 
danger on the Continent, It was with the full 
support of the British Cabinet.” The oalc of 
armaments by private firmi to^ beUigerent 
nations has b^n for same time a live issue at 
the Cxsarniameat Conference, Misa Ratiiboiufa 
protest thoi^h ineffective If a timely one. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL KALEIDOSCOPE 
It IS refreshing now and then to take our 
mtnds off our own problems and to let them 
wander a while on happenings in other lands. It 
is atso probable that the Indian constitutional 
problem may be determined by a shake of the 
international kaleidoscope after all the time 
and ingenuity spent on the White Paper, It 
is not only useful as a mental relaxation but it 
also gives us the right perspective of our special 
difficulties, to cast a glance at the world 
outside. The thing that most strikes one on 
a superficial survey of the changes in other 
countries, is their enormous magnitude. Ten 
years ago Russia was the pariah of the Western 
wOfld. Nothing was too bad to be said of 
Soviet manners and morals. They were 
untouchable, unspeakable, unnameable, Soviet 
Russia has lived down all this. It has been 
recognised by all other Governments, the last 
to do so being the United States of America, 
Russia is now being persuaded to join the 
League of Nations, with a permanent seat on 
the Council the caste panchayat of Europe, 
Germany ten years ago was groaning under the 
weight of reparations. As a Power, great or 
small, she had ceased to exist. She had to cringe 
and fawn for favours from the other Powers, 
Today, Germany holds the centre of the 
European stage, Herr Hitler k treating the 
Treaty of Vefsailles as a scrap of paper, 
The country la permeated by the spirit of War, 
Sylvia Saunders, writing in the Sia^^^man 
a nd Naiiofty her impressions of what 

she saw during a recent visit to 

Germany, observes: **War is no longer spoken 
of as a possibility, Its eventual fields of action 
arc often discussed— the Ukrame, the Rhine, 
alliance with Japan, a German base in the 
Pacific, and so on— over beer and skittle in a 
matter of fact way,” Three million men and 
boys, she says, are already in uniform marching 
in excellent formation, drilling and parading 
every Sunday and on two evenings in the week, 
^^Thc poster maps hang on all notice boards in 
schools and universities, in clubs and libraries. 
There are maps of Africa...,There are maps of 
Europe where the frontiers of Germany cover 
three-quarters of whal is now Swilzerland, hU 
of Austria, the Italian Tyrol, bits of Hungary 
and Czecbo>Sbvak)a, the ilhfamed Corridor, 
Memel, Danzig, Eupcn-Malmady, Schleswig 
and Alsace Lorraine. Death in war is the noblest 
death; Germany must be whole; Bags half mast 
fvow, full mast then; the Day will dawn.** 
While England, France and the United States 
have extended their hand of friendship to Soviet 
Russia, General Goering, the German Chancel* 
\ofs devoted lieutenant, claima in his '^Germany 
Reborn*' that the victory of the Swastika has 
saved the world from Communism and that the 
day will come when the other countries will 
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begin to realize thtSL Macaulay’s estimate 
the lullans to whom he compared the Bengalis 
in his essay on Warren Hastings, is well'known. 
That waa a century ago. Ten yeais Musso- 
lini was denounce i as a charlatan. The Hurc^ 
pean Press prophesied a speedy end of his ■ 
career. Fascist Italy is to-day a Great Power, She 
is now an inspiration to many ardent young men 
in all countries including Britain, Britain itself 
has changed beyond recognition, Fres Trade, 
the Gold Standard, Cabinet solidarity, for long 
regarded as sheet-anchors of the British State, 
have gone. The other day the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with a surplus of ^ 31 millions calmly 
announced that he has made na provision for the 
repayment of the War Debt amidst the cheers of 
a crowded Conservative House of Commons 
where even ten years ago the word “'default’* 
would have been received with loathing and 
horror, Mr, C, Rajagopalacharya, whose mere 
mention of 'repudiation’ as a possibility at the 
Gaya Congress threw Engli^ publicists into 
hysterics, would have doubiless indulged in a 
bitter smile when he read Mr, Neville Chamber-* 
Iain’s statement And Mr, De Valera also. 

Most dramatic of all is the emergence of 
Japan into the place vacated by Soviet Russia 
as the greatest menace to World Peace, 
On Wedne^ay evening came the momentous 
announcement that Japan has proclaimed a 
Munro doctrine for the Far Bast, A statement 
issued by the Japanese Foreign Office in con- 
nection with the reports of proposals for joint 
international assistance to China, declares that 
Japan deems it her natural responsibility to main- 
tain peace in the Orient, In view of the fact 
that the restoration of order in China depends 
on China herself, Japan will oppo^ any ac- 
tion by the Chinese Government which is con- 
trary to the Peace of the Orient, Furthermore 
Japan will be forced to oppose any measure of 
other Powers likely to lead to disturbance 
of the peace in the Orient, like providing 
China with military planes, military instruc- 
tion and political loans. The force of the 
statement lies not tn the language which is 
extremely vague but in Japan’s ability to support 
her own Interpretation of it if the need arises by 
force of arms. That the declaration lias not 
been made in a hurry and not a moment earlier 
than the preparedness of Japan would warrant, 
U dear from the patient determination with 
which she has advanced step by step to give 
effect to the suggestion first made to her nearly 
thirty years ago by Theodore Roosevelt, then 
President of the United States. These steps 
are recapitulated in one of Ics rmnt reports 
by the Foreign Policy A^ociation of New York. 
It concludes : “The Tokyo aim of setting up a 
^litical and economic block oompoied of China, 
Japan, and Manchukuo coostitates a far-reaching 
bid for complete Japanese hegemony in the Far 
East, It proposes to squeeze European and 
American influence out of the Far East suQScient- 
ly to make the Japanese Monroe doctrine for 
Asia a reality*** Whatever Japan does she does 
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thofoi^hly. She aUows no sendmeat ta stand 
in the way of her policy* We pubGshed Uat 
week an account of Japanese colonisation of 
BiazH*'' The Japanese Government advises its. 
emigrants to adapt themselves completdy to 
BrazQian ways even to the extent of becoming 
Catholic Chrisdans. A new Japanese Ambas* 
sador was sent to the Unltra :^tatc3 early this 
year, Wkh reference to Bis choi^ General Sadao 
Araki^ Minister for War, said: *'In appointing our 
Ambassador to the United States at this import* 
ant time, with the 1936 crisis ahead, such 
considerations as dignity, past career, equity and 
sentiment must be diic^ed and a man of 
ability chosen in the interests of the country.” 
America has announced that her battle fleet 
would be withdrawn from PacIHc Water 
Soviet Russia will be satisfied if she gets a good 
mce for her share of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, It is natural that China should protest 
against the assumption of Japan that she alone 
should help her great neighbour* But no one 
else at present seems to be anxious to question 
it Japan has timed her announcement with 
^nsummate calculation. 

THE POLITICAL OUTLOORp 
Friends ask what 1 think of the political 
situation created by GandhijTs statement with* 
drawing clvH disoMdience. 1 put it in that way 
because the AU India Committee meedng and 
other formalizes are of no importance except 
to lawyers who are politicians. As Gandhiji 
rightly Said he is the one man who knows the 
science of civil disobedience; In any case, no 
one else ia Ukely to attempt to supersede him 
In this job. To my mind, the withdrawal of 
civil disobedience had become inevitable 
and even unnecessary as the movement had 
withdrawn itself. If Gandhiji had not formally 
withdrawn it, the only result would have been 
that Congressmen would have been kft without 
anything to do while the stream of Indi^ 
politics flowed past them, Gandhiji by Ws 
intervenlioii has enabled them to have a Bnger in 
the pie; This decision would have been more 
use^ from their own ^int of view if it had 
been made earlier, To aU appe^ance, the 
earthquake started the idea of dropping non^ 
co-operatloa and E3t. Ansarf g deputation followed 
at the psycholpglaLl moment, As a student and 
an onlooker, 1 can only regard the withdrawal of 
civil disobedience as an acknowledgment of its 
failure for the purpose for which it was intended. 
That being so, wf^ do 1 thkik of the decision of 
Congressmen, whether as Congressmen or as 
Swarajists, to lift the boycott of the Legislatures 
and to seek dqptlon at the next opportuiuty? 
Here^ sgain, L regard their action as the result 
of in exorable circumstance. Many of them 
have completely lost their faith in jaihgoing as 
a political weapon. Several of them have told 
me that the reason why so many men and 
women broke down in health this time was th^ 
the buoyant faith which sust^Loed them in 


their captivity la 1910-31 was completely 
absent in 1931. The Bubatitute activities 
of removir^ untouchabUlty, promoting com* 
munal unity and, latest of aU, Bihar relief, 
rither do not appeal to them or they are nil 
in a position to devote their whole time to 
them. The most oondentioua of them, who 
are Actually dc^ng what Uttle they can in these 
directions, are loth to put it forward as their 
contribution to the national cause in Lieu of 
going to JaiL Most of them have resumed , 
their normtl avocations. But there are others 
who hanker after public life and Council 
entiy is the readiest means at hand, Will 
the electors send Swarajists to the Councils 
in as large numbers as they expect and 
theirjopponenta fear ? I can not say for cer- 
tain. But there are some considerations which 
make this at least doubtful. What are they ? 
Beginning from the south, the non*Brah[nin 
Party is much too strongly entrenched in Tsmtl 
Nadu to encourage Congress candidates. Hindus 
are now divided acutely on the question of 
admitting untouchables into temples, Andhra 
is likely to favour SwaragisC coiididates to a 
larger extent but even there the non-Brahmin 
Ministerialists are a strong body. On the whole, 
the Madras Presidency Is unlikdy to return an 
overwhelming majority of Swarajista The same 
considerations apply more or less to Maharashtra. 

The Kamatak atmosphere resembles that of 
Andhra. Gujdrat will stand by any party which i 
has the support of Gandhiji, The Central Pro- 
vinces will follow Maharashtra except that the 
Hindi dlstricta wUl be influenced by the prefer*' 
enoes of Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj who will not differ 
light-heartedly from Gandhiji. The Punjab will 
prefer Hindu Sabhamen to Coiigresamen. 

&^a] wUl go agai^t the Commui^ Award 
whl^ It holds Gandhiji has foisted on It, and 
Congressmen who support it have few chancea 
in the eigh^ constituencies renaainin^ to them. 

As for the United Frovincei, much will depend 
on whether Mr. Jawabarld Nehru ia in prison 
Of outside and whether he approves m the 
Swarajists are not. Taking all things together, 

1 do not think that the assurance of thej 
Swarajist leaders that they wIH be able to repeat | 
the precedent of the original Swarajists, ; 
is likely to prove , well-found^ This id i 
analysis of the chances of the new Swaraj > 

Fai^ m the next electioos: Much, of emirsef 
wlU depend oh the candidates who oppose them. 

The Ldbi^als are too timid and apologetic about 
their policy and principles and thereTn lies the 

,t«ngth a? th, Sw.«itot& ,3t|^ar.com 

K.N, 


All ImiLa Pi^lsoiioFS Aid Soeietys^-An 
tuagerkl public iiiaeijitg at ifae ^AlLlodia FnMDOT Aid 
SodotT* viS held oa Wediwidmf, thi Llib April, it tb* 
y, ]£ 0, A. Hdl Nev Dulbt, Sir AbduilaiMl-Mvaaii 
Suhnwdf pntidu^^ Frofoeor E rka Eta Kalk, IL A„ 
the fioiwmrf O/gwumg Sttcretsfy^ Mpkiaed iha auni mad 
obieca «f the Eerier U warn wuunsoiJy rtsolfed lo 
form the "Allrladte Frimin# Aid Sedey' loftheit^ 
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WANTED A PLANNED ECONOMY. • 

(By G, D. 

The condition in odiar ountncfl during the last two 
yesuTM hAS decidedly improved and if the world buys 
nwce and our export tr^e and internal prices improve^ 
we may as a result of that again reach the prcdepres- 
sionlebel. But is this all that we want P Ceitainly 
mt 

The pre>depresskin level itieJf was not a thing with 
which one could rest content, No civilised nation has 
got euch a poor standard of livh^as India has even 
during the most prosperous days. Our most ujgent 
need, therefore^ is to bring about a substantial rise in 
our standard of living. And here one natumlJy feds 
inclined to ask why with our vast resources including 
supplies of idle labour we cannot raise our standard 
of living to a reasonable level The reply is simple. 
We cannot Improve our lot until we decide to take 
rnass actiorv well thought out^ well planned, as part of 
a scheme of coordination launched with the neces- 
sary authority to make It a success. Governmental 
intervention thus becomes necessary. But Govern- 
ment by themselves cannot do or achieve much* 
liie cooperation of the people is essential to the 
■access ot any such scheme* u he Government t^ing 
the ruling au^prity must take the initiative and Invite 
the latter to join bands with them In the endeavour, 

t do not charge the Government with utter inactron. 
During the last decade several things have undoubt- 
edly been done by them* For instance^ they have 
pursued the policy of protection, now vigorously, now 
half-heartedly, and thereby dcme some good to 
industries and to agriculture, as in the case of wheat. 
The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has 
been doing a lot of useful work. Frtiit farming is 
being encouraged Chough on a very small scale* 
There is some talk^ of affording protecdon to 
dairy products. It is intended to launch a * Drink 
More Milk' campaign— an absurd imitation of 
the British propaganda which overlooks the differ- 
ence between the two countries, for while in Eng- 
land there is moro milk and fewer stomachs to 
drink it, in India there are more stomachs and 
less milk to bo drunk* Produce milk' and 

noC *drmk more milk* should have been the 
appropriate slogan for this country* The Government ; 
again IS encouraging, though passively, the restriction 
^ the jute crop though it does not tell the 
agricultuTJst what substitute crop he should grow, 
similarly, the Goverttment has helped in fixing a 
quota tea exports and is _ even now thinking^ of 
helping the restriction of tea, jute and coial production* 
It does not, of csourse, give any thou^t to the 
question if it is not possible Co usher In Recovery 
by a better way than destruction of crops, 
restriction of production and~ control of births, 
A minimum prtoo for si^r-cane is to be 
fixed. Trade pacts and Nation of zones for 
industries and a lot of such other things are up In the 
air. It is gratifying to note that the Government is 
getting more ailve to tlie sltuatioiL The credit for 
giving a lead goes to Ben^l and other provinces are 
now following suit* The Central GovernnieriC too 
snems to have something In its mind and the 
European community too at long List has realised that 
sometlnng must be done to save the sltuaCionw It 
could not bo said that the Government is not moving. 
It is undoubtedly moving but at a snairs pace and m 
spite of the assurance of the Finance Member to the 
contrary I without a plan* Tariffs, excise duties, fixa- 
tion of aones and of minimum prices, restriction 
of production under rare circumstances, and Trade 
Pacts, all these could become part of a plan if 

• BxtTwil tP«fl Piwfd*DUil Rddm* tA tbt lodtiq V«d«rttkib 
at ol O^nLWat sad lodiaiWy, DtlU Bviw* 


there were otje. But unless and until they form hnko 
in a chain with a purpose behind it they are not 
go^ to take us anywhere* 

The Gwmiment knows the evil of drifting without 
a PlaiL But it would not think of taldqg planned 
action* EVobably this apathy on the part of the 
Government b due to the feet that the bead of every 
department in the Secretariat has a five year plan 
of ruling and then retirir^. Much the same could 
be said of the Burra ^hib in Clive Street, that 
^imperium in imperio' which none can afford to 
ignore in this country. The visions are thu» 
jjmjted to five years throughout which the one object 
of the man in authority in New Delhi is to maintain 
law and order and balance budgets airf ol the 
Clive Street Burra Saheb to retire leaving things 
as he found them^ nothing alters, nothing disturbed- 
It seems to be nobody's business to visuaUie the 
problem as a whole and to plan its solution* 

The result is lhat whatever we achieve;, we 
achieve in a haphazard fesblon and are not able 
to consolidate our position* We advance on 
certain fronts and necedo on others. Take the 
case of the cotton industry its el £ The present 
productive capacity of the Indian Mi]][s is about 
3,600 million j^uds^just equal to our present rflcir^ 
ment of mill-made cloth— very low figure indeed 
for a population of 360 millions. But while on the 
one hand nearly 60 percent, of the mills in Bombay 
are closed for want of markets and thousands are 
thrown out of employment, on the other ha^ we 
have entered into pacts with Lanmshlre ann Japsan 
to purchase fiom them cloth which we ourselves' 
can produce. Under the pact with Japaujwe are 
to sell to it cotton which under a planned system it 
should be possible to consume in India itselfi 
thus making ptsssible even a greater supply of 
clothing to the people. Then take the case oi 
the Jute Industry- We are supposed to have 
turned the comer and just now are working m a 
feir margin. But could it be said that the position 
is healthy P We are working with 15 per cent, of 
our looms seated and only 4 days in a week thus 
curtailing production by nearly 40 pet^ cetit, Nm 
only have thousands of workers been thrown out of 
employment but their wages also have been reduo^ 
on account of curtailed production* Wbue tius is 
the condition of the old Mills who are producing 
only 60 pef oent* of their total cap^itv, their 
agreement to work on a restricted scale is bringit^ 
into existence new Mills many of whom aneworking 
double shift and making good profits* The new 
Mills are multiplying in number, 

IS bound to come to ahead some time and u the 

demand from foreign countries does not expand, then 

the trade has to be shared between the existing MulS 

old and new, which may mean a curtailment^ of them 

production by 50 per cent as against the existing 

petoent What can be a greater waste of (^pitol aiyl 

energy than this? Why should money be blocked in 

an industry which is already idle to extent 

of 40 per cent of its productivo capacity? Uwer 

a planned system capital would bo diverted into chaiH 

nels where it is more urgently required and not allied 

to be was ted through duplication or other causes. Tak* or r'r»m 

ing the case of raw jute, we find that we are expo^i^' 

neariy 40 lakhs bales which Is manufactured in 

other countries and then consumed. If work 

our Mills double shift we can consume ^l the taw 

jute ptoduGcd in India and thus wrest the tetntexy 

at present held by foreign manufacturers providing 

not raw but manufactured jute to those who are at 

present manufecturing a part of their requireme^ 
themselves. Whether it is a practical propMition 
has to be investigated But it bas not been done 
so fer bemuse there is no authorised agency 
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to let ht bdiali Ins^i^ea could be inultK I 
piled '^e producing; things which we cannot I 
eel! while th^ is a gteat scarcity of things badlf 
^wanted There are millions of unemptOTcd wanting 
work and there are millions who bare to go without 
having socne irf the most dementaiy tneds of life 
satis Bed Can't we prm^e employment to those 
who are unemployed and thus feed tbe unfed, doth 
-the unclothed aod shelter the unsheltered f We can, 
only if we have a plan and the necessary authority 
to execute it 

But Tei; us dearly understand that there can 
'be plans and plans. Flans after all tan only 
be b^ed on ideas. The word Planning in itseu 
can have no atuactior^ It has become popular 
on aCdXint of its good association^ but 
planning can be for good as wdP as for ill and 
therefere unless we are clear about the god and the 
ways of reaching it, glib talk on the subject might 
lead us and the country astray. If we go to our 
architect with vague ideas and ask him to make a 
plan, he can do very little foruSi To obtain the neces^ 
sary help we hive to tell him the kind of house we 
want— and the cost at which we want it. The expert 
-can then produce a sketch which c^uld be discussed, 
Tevised and adopted. In the case of Kadonal Econo- 
■mto Planning too, we have to work along the same 
line- But 1 should like to say this that we do not 
want experts from outside to tel] us what plans we 
should Of should not havew If we in India do not 
know our own problem, then I maint^n no one 
knows it. 

We have to decide for instance^ what sort of social 
conditions we would like to see establhhed. What 
is the standard of living we should aim at and what 
nhdutd be the methods which we must employ to 
achieve it? Let us deal with the question of 
the standard of livmg, ^ 

The object of Economic Planning should he iu a 
layman's language to bring about maximum lyospe- ‘ 
rity .with a reasonable amount of efforL But there 
is a limit beyond which the sUndaid of livmg cannot 
be raised without adopting unjust means. AruJ 
as 'bair^ a subject nation, we realise this truth 
more keenly than any one elsei, we do not aspire to 
any unduly high or luxurious standbjd cf living which 
cart be attained only through expli^tation, one 
or another, of the labour of others, India is 
a subject nation and she has no design to subjugate 
others, .She cannot, thereforei aEard to have an 
unduly high standard of living. Those who think 
that India, wl^out any colony to feed or slave 
for bef| can attain the standard of western countries, 
are labouring under a gross illusion. Wc can 
depend only on our labour, which means that a 
■fltandard of living which amounts to ‘ economic 
parasitism must for ever be ruled out of our 
thoughts. At the sams time, 1 have not the least 
doubt that we can have sufUdent to meet all our 
requirements, with ample leisure for recreation. 
Ojir primary needs atv two decent square meals of 
sufficient noufishiiaeni, say, of well-balanced 2,000 
icalories per head per day, with plenty of vitamins, 
90 far as food goes; sufficjent □Iqthing. say, about 55 
yards per capita, and suffitient bousing acoom- 
ent^adoo to shelter us. And all this we can have 
without nWh ado by our own exertion If national 
>3 directed in tb« right channel. 

BpltiBhFaaelstBA^lnst White Pap^pi- 

Th« Fascist rooventeor was against the White Paper 
paJicy root and faraueb, dedarad Sir Oswald Mosley 
ape^Dg at Stoke-on-Trent. It was the duly 
of ^gtand do rwuain In India and g of t t n India 
adikh owed «vn 7 t:hioF to British ruEa. 


IBTEIUCASTE KfARRlAGE. 

(BV Mtss M^ta Mv3QkB-} \ 

Educated men and womert Imbued with modem 
thcRjghta and high aspirations are going fenrard 
With ihcMghts or social reforuv but when they 
arrive at the of Ibe panics’ own chico in 

marriage and a lovable unkMv they are at a deadlock. 

In recent years our, Indian women have shown 
remarkable intultioti in inany thlr^ but are rornertd 
in this point of seeking their own happinesa. 

Whether franchise far women is given or no^ 
they find it a belter way to see things far thcmsclve^ 
to be intelligent organisers, lib^l minded, and 
self-reliant:, in all matters of the world's life:^ Thek 
minds are open now to free themselves from inclerTt 
ritual custo^ which diey are able to judge. Yet 
they cannot decide or choose and are numbly Jed 
to the altar and unequally yoked. 

How bitter a thing It is, to look Into happiness 
through Others* eyes, not chosen by them, but 
chosen for them. Speaking of marria^u arranged lit 
in the orthodox way, are such unions congenial 
to the souls thus joirUd f It may or may not 1^ 

It Is a law fulfilled and they must submit 
to the yoke* It is a law laid down by the 
ancients and it is in continuity with all Its glory. 
Sometimes the couple are so young, the bride in most 
cases a wee tot and an ageef bi-tde^room as recently 
denounced in Ahmedaba£ This infant gift hardly 
realises the ceremony of marriage as a serious affair. 

It is a gay feast or a ddl's pliy. She gets habitua- 
ted to tho customary life ot a slave tike drudgery, a 
dreary existence, with obedience, respect^ reverence 
and awe for her partner in life. 

This chilcLwifehas her training In her moth er^iivlaWa 
house— a tninJng-ground, where aha is Ini Lta ted into 
tho ways of elderly women*^ untiring gossip and 
Ideas, When girls in European countries are 
at schobis a^ academies, to enlighten Iheir 
minds, the East rears wee tots^ as step-mothera, 
grond-moihers and grand-aunts. As days creep 
on and these tots grow upv there seems to be no 
companionship, no conversation with the husband, 

No judging things together, for th^ mcrcty 
live to fulnl a certain cotiditlon In life. It Jt 
not the ancient life. Now with its cducatton and 
oulture, man wants a (^oper companion in life. Ho 
cannot bear the monotony of the individual in his 
own comer without some one to brighten his tired 
mofnents. He wants to cost aside awe, reverence^, 
shyness and strangeness in his own home. U is 
almost a tragedy when two people who are joined 
together In wedlock without Jove do not see 
the humour of the same thinga. Life Is too shmt to 
make sacrifices for scruples. If this airangement ia 
to continue without ar^ EnodiScatlon, how Ihen did. 

Sad grow instinct f The devotion and constanoe of 
Indian wives is unparalleled. Love, even though 
it came later, was faithful, true and virtuous. Love 
to our Indian mothers is a Divine Ordinary. Tbii 
faithful devotion led them to sacrifice their virtuoua 
bodies wlljlngty as £latL *Satr’_ means truth and 
virtue. From time unmemoriolT this ancient custom 
of Sad was reverenced and worshipped by ouf lar.cOITI 
society. Every girl was taught that 'Sati* was a 
virtues If was an enlightened custom to mingle her 
ashes with her Lords, to save her from degradatioc^ 
oorpow, and dishonour, for the widow there waa^ no 
other prospect in view of a life happy and sublliiiftr 
She liajt no other refuge the one oaan. her protectOiV 
her tower of airengd^ h^ defendtr. 

Marriages with caste reatrictioos and arrwgen^ 
by blind choico abould bo Nullified, A highly 
educated imiifrom one of the best Um witiea of 
Europe and England, oa arrival in India faund to 
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his surprise that a marriagB bad beep arranged for 
btm by his parentfv. Having been for 7 years in 
the West, widi life^ maruiers, ideas and customs 
of the West, he scoffed at such an idea and demanded 
that he should see hrs would'b&-bridc but the 
people ridiculed and snubbed him, saying 
that It was not customary for such art action, ft 
was the Uw fuLGlted and he must succumb to it He 
was confounded and the marriage took place accord- 
ing to traditional ideas and customs* He was 
discontented, worried, and sad lo find the uneducaledt 
and ignorant bride they had chosen for hint. 

Many com plain of ^is woesome tragedy in their 
everyday lifew There seems to be no harmony in 
nuob arranged marriages amon^ their own caste and 
community strictly confining it to caste restriction. 
In Europe, Great Brltaia and America men and women 
of differant nations and sect fall in love, utterly regard, 
less of community, sect Or race. There is the great 
social evil called Dowry, a bargain, a stock'exctiange, 
A bride-groom gets riches and an education abroad. 
He buys Love Irom a strange girl whether educated 
or llUterate. Men yield to gold first, the greed for 
gold; you ask, you crave, you dream of the future 
jt holds and brings you. This is the sting of 
Dowry, The lovely birds are the brides adorned 
and decked. The trap hi the dowry, the net is 
loveless marriage and the fowler the greeriy-eyed 
bridegroom. That covetousness, that greed for gold, 
Is more necessary for him than the love of the brides. 

This is Love bought, not given, it is just a barter 
for gold. Dowry entraps the rich, ^ir bejewelled 
bird into a loveless marriage and the chief 
actor is a Ghatak, Not the man or woman who 
arc treading on llfe’-s ^ture. They are a Revelation 
to each other. They drag on to a luckv or unlucky 
union. Love may come in the hereafter as happy 
instances in some cases but not all. 

People suffer from this ancient tyrannVi rather than 
revolt against it. If a true understanding between 
the man and the woman, baaed on a moral and 
intellectual affinity, with community of ideals in life^ 
c'xlsis, then it would ensure the happiness of a 
bright future. The only thing, that can invest 
marriage with a meaning pro&und and sublime 
worthy of a man is in ter* caste marriage. So perhaps^ 
orthodox cults, and customs may not move smoothly 
alone with the trend of progress in these modern days. 

The prtfsent dy world is hankering for such a 
recognlaed Law, Why should there be any contend- 
ing fections to dispute such an ideal love. Still, we 
have heard lately of many communal weddings 
purely thro iigh choice and love;, A pure love arising 
from the heart would entail a mixed marriage, u 
should be asocial uplift — utterly regardless of any 
obstsde, ag<^ status, creed, caste or family resolutions. 
Think of mese ancient days in history * when men as 
warriors of fame, btavery and trust won thejr wives. 
It is said that King Draupada sent a proclamalion 
far and wide, to tl\e effect, that ho who strings the 
bow and shoots the marl^ with the arrows he shall 
obtain his daughter. Have wu not also read of tile 
untiring efforts of the Raja of Vijanagar to win FTetal 
the fair maiden of the viUa^P He was a great 
Ruler and she was the daughter of a poor SutSa, a 
Ryoh Those were days of thivaJry, The fundamental 
tiwory of a blissful manrfage, is choice with love. 
The real affinity of the two natures, if it is going to 
bn iovo abiding, in reality and truth, for without love 
it cannot bo lasting, 

Man la dte best judge to choose his own wife when 
ever she may be. He is the maker of his own 
destiny. He has to use his own senses to choose 
Ids own wire, to make his home be^dful and 
to bn a loving companion. His future de> 
pends on hia own making and not by others. Ho is 
tho Master Mariner on me ir joint Voyage over life's 


troubled seas. They both must Emow how they 
§teer their course^ over the jatbomless wave^i, and 
anchor in thetr desired heaven. Let them show, how 
the humblest cottage, ran become the home beaudful, 
where there would be love and happiness, where she 
would be a well trained and efficient mother to train, 
rear and tend her child carefully. This is the per- 
sonal responsibility of each man and woman. One 
must realixe that the present system of marriage, 
which is an observed Law, is perfectly unendurable 
because in addition to the iliiteratc, superstition of 
the priest ddden caste, there is the low unintellectual 
and pr^udiciai status assigned to women POrdha.- 
Two bogies Tufdah and caste,' How then can a 
man have the consciousness to marry one wl^ he 
likes and take her whom the family will repudiate as 
outside the pale of their conymunity. This is caste. 

Caste the great cankerworm gnawing at the roots of 
progress of a growing nation of men and womeri, 

WOMEN'S RIGHTS.* 

In her address to the Alwaye Union Christian 
College Conference, Mrs. l^alyanikutt* Amma made 
a fighting speech which deserves the attention of our 
reactionary menfolk. She declared roundly that the 
modem worntn *wiU reverence not a Sri Rama who so 
grievously wronged his devoted wife but a Ram 
Mohan Roy, a Lenin or a Pandit Jawaharlal,' Our 
religious people who will never dream of treating 
their wives with the chivalry of Rama will be' 
shocked at these impious sentiments. But, we have 
no doubt that Mrs, Kalyanikutti Amma speaks Rsr 
an ever increasing number of Indian won^en who are 
chafing at their bondage of centuries and the only 
way by which the men of India can avoid a disastrous 
sex cojiRict is to appreciate and encourage the 
prowing self-respect o! our women and their thirst 
&r freedom and equality, 

Mia, Kalyanikutti Amma referred to the reaction 
chat Is coming over Europe as represented by Herr 
Hider's ruthless drive against women. It will not 
do to brush aside this phenomenon as a mere 
aberration in the progress of humanity. It is better 
to analyse and find out the causes of the setback. 

We are irulined to think tliat this reaction is partly 

due to the European women's disregard of natural 

facts in tbeif ora*s for paper cq^Hty, Real 

equality between man and women can be established 

ohly when both recognise the holy but burdensome 

task of motherhood that Is laid upon women by an 

inscrutable providencep When this central is 

given its due importance and proper provision ts 

made Lr it, it will be possible to establish genuine 

equality. Thus, it cannot be the right for a moiber 

to leave her child to slhve at a fype^^lter at an 

office, Educatiorii nursing and house-keeping a^ear 

tc be naturet and necessary occupations allottea to 

woman in the economy of nature as manual and 

mental drudgery for man. Gifted women shculd have 

as much freedom ai gilted men to follow their special 

vocations but in the bulk, the occupations of the 

sexes 15 ill have to follow the natural lines if society 

is to be stable. The path of wisdren seems therefore 

to lie in making society realise the honourable and 

precious work done by the women in the home and 

the kitchen rather than take it fix granted that_ these iSr.COm 

are ignoble tash^ compared with the professions in 

which men are usually eneaged. 

The present economic stnacture of acKjety is 
mainly to blame for this distortion ofvalues. If rights 
of property are justified at all, it is ei'jdent that 
women should be given a preferential share in vtew 
of her inevitable duty. If wocneii is^ to a kitchen 
drudge and a domestic slave, it is thicny because 
man is also the property owner. 
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HINDU CULTURE. 

(Br W. Baleksra.) 

Hie geiitus of a people u reflected by its religious 
Guitum. The religioa Hinduism was j^bion^ «ut 
to satisfy the needs of the peof^ . of India, aid the 
Hiidu culture suittd the tempeia^^ the people 

admirably. This cultie^ is nvre than 40(HI vests 
old. Apart frem the records avaikble in Tamii 
literature; archaeologists have pwed that the Irdus 
Valley civtlisatioii unearthed IJ years ago by Sir 
John Marshall is essentially Hindti in culture^ 

Tniths and hair-truths have been uttered for 
several decades about Aryan superiority and 
norvAiyan inferiority. We have been told by Aryan 
historians that the Aryans are the only peoples who 
fashioned out a progressive and civilised culture^ and 
there Is no Virile oulture worth considering serieusly 
in modem times amongst non^Aryan peoples. The 
recent activities amongst the Mongol Un raoes and 
the discovery of the Indus Valley civilisation have 
caus^ these Aiyati historians Co pause and reorg^nUe 
their teachingsw 

^ Tamil historians always claimed that India was 
civilised before the Aryan invasion; and Siva worship 
along with all civilised habiu of music; literaCure 
and arts, ejilsted in the Dravidian civilisation of 
Smth India. This claim was not accepted in the 
proper spirit and even Oriental scholars of the Sebod 
t^Manu ^Williams and Hopkins^ were not prepar^ 
to accept this Dravidian claim to a highly developed 
culture before the Aryan conquest of India, In the 
light of the findn^ at Moherw Daro, valid proof 
has been found that a civil isacion existed in India 
befo^ this supposed Aryan contribution to human 
refinement; 

The Hindu culture is the sum lotil of the experien- 
ces of man, dating back at least 40CKI years, Thit 
civilisation has no rigid dogmas. It is prepared to 
examine and accept anything which is radonal and 
which ennobles man. This tolerance and its operK 
mindedness accounts for its permanency, and as 
this culture satisfied the needs of the people inha- 
biting IndU 4D0O years ajgi^ it is satls^ng. the 
needs of their descendants living today. 

The Dravidian races are contributing their share 
tc this culture; The Aryan races are exerting them- 
selves to regenerate tUs culture and adapt to the 
twentieth century needs;' for the present needs are 
diEerent to those 1000 years ago; It is the Hindu 
culture which spread its wings all over Asia, The 
Dravidians had developed a philosophy, ait, and 
literature in South India. The Aryans descended on 
the plains of India some 8500 years ago and contri- 
buted IheJr yedic culture to the already thrivii^ 
Dravidian civil sation. The Aiyan invasion cannot be 
exactlycalled a csonquest. It was an assimrlation and 
purification of the Dravidian cuiture. The Aryans 
accept^ the Dravidian Gods and Goddesses and the 
Dravidians were prepare to learn at the feet of Aryan 
teachers. This confluence of cultures produced a sytn- 
b^dc phenomenon There was no parasitism go either 
side. The Upanishadio teaebi^ wai a distinct' 
contribution to human uplift, BhagaVad Gita 

satisfied the iniellectual n^s of the advanced classes. 
Even today the teachings of the Gita can stand the 
critiGal exatouiaticn of socidegists, psychologists and 
tbeologists, ^ 

One of the critical periods of HioduUni was about 
S5O0 years ago; The culture was at a low ebb due 
to lack Of en^etio personalities to set the aecessaiy 
impetus to dignify humaa thought and action. 

Superstttioa was mixed with reason and there was 
a teodency to over-estimate temple rituals and und^- 

^BflfdslAa Ibel Tht OiyaM, 


value right conduce It was at this rigiit period of 
intellectual foment that dm teachings of G a utaM 
the Buddha gained asoendanej. The teadiingi of 
the Buddha were not new. The BudfJM wa* a 
Hindu teformfir and attempted only lo purge t)^ 
evils of expensive temple rituals and emphasise ttaa 
vMueof right belief, r^t aspirmtioi\ right apeech, 
right conduok right mode of livclibo^ ri^l effort 
right minded ness, and ifght rapture These 
iiigs are the via-medla hetwteo extremes o| sclf- 
tnaulgeoce and selfmortifioatioik 

The whole gamut of ilindii thought rev^a the 
attempt of man to civilise himselb 1 lindu rltualt 
portray the march of eveati of trying to under^ 
stand the Unknown, The anoient Hindus foared the 
Deitv and fashioned grotesque Idols, Later they 
loved the Deity and created idols of more ^easing 
appearances. In tile e€ort to understand rational]/ 
life and deaths they conceived the idea of ^va- 
Nataimal^ the dawer depicting the cosmb energy. 
The Sv^Natarajah cult is a Dravidian oancepti^; 
the teaohii^ of the Gita is an Ar^^ ooniributioii ai^ 
the fosion of the two schools of intellectual bdtefs 
of lEe and death produced the more mentMly 
advanced Hindu behds of the modern ag^ The 
knowledge evt^ved by obserraiiofi and rrasoning 
was codified in the Upanishads, Some observatkma 
and conclusions wo-c puerile, whilst oibert satis 
the more menuUy developed aection of the Hindus, 

Modem arebaeological research is leadlrg to the 
GOfiviction that tiiere were cultural commumcationa 
between the ancient Hindus and the MorgoUane 
aorpss Tibet and Nepal The Mon^lians were 
conversant with Vedic knowledge before the time 
of the Buddha, and the modem Japanese race 
acknowledge that Hindu Sanikrit literature Influenoed 
the religion of their ancient forciathers. 

The teachin|^ of the Buddha spread to Ce^oi^ 
Siam, Burma, Java, China and Japan because the 
Hindu civUisors h^ already prepared the way before 
hand with their Vedic temdimg. Even today after 
tlK^sands of yrarsr the works ^ Hindu cdonisti in 
building stupendous nxmiments in honour of their 
culture and religion are seen in Javsi and Indo China, 

At one pefi^ the teachings of the Buddha per- 
meated the whole of India am Oylon, The tern- 
peiamental difierences of ths^ Singhalese race ^om 
the original founders of the Hindu religion made the 
reformed teachings of the Buddha more acccptible to 
them. 

Behind the tea^^hing oF the Buddh^ there are lOQO 
years of Hindu traditiofL The Hji^us developed 
thdr belief of life and death fiotn the primeval marv 
They notice the difference In the mental calibre Of 
man and formulated the ^aruna Ashrama DhaiWll'S 
for all man are not equal either in spiritual or physical 
vigour. They recognise a unity in diversity and 
when they codified the caste system, the flindus dkt 
not do 90 with a view to disparagti^ mm. They 
only Blt^pted 'to fit man into soctil niches in 
mportion to .their mental and physical deVelopmenU 
Some are Intellectual oihers are martial in tempera- 
ment, A saction has a genius for trade and another 
section is only fitted to be serfs. The Hindus realised 
the biological fact that aU men are unequal ani^ 
therefore, in their civilisation catered to the differait 
wants o| aU these sections. 

The Buddha was the first reformer to question 
these beliefs and His teachings were readily 
followed an intellectual section of the rixfiaiu; 
It cannot be denied that India reached pinnace 
of greatness during, and fiOOvears after, the time 
of that great teacher. The Tamils In Soutli 
India XDd the Singhalese fn CerToti were 
following tile precepts of that great Ceichtf 
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•at one time, for Buddhisiii did not divest itself 
ifroni Hindu tradidoai Fpr all great ajt^hievem&nC 
Pin mail, centuries of tradition and training are 
' necessary* Ceylon and India are cutturally one; fcr 
'ly tradition the peo|)les of thej^e lands are Hindus, 
llie Tamils reverted to the ancient Vedic teachings 
because they are tempctamenully suited to acknow- 
iledge the values of temple rituals in their aodal 
cuflWmSp Mere cold reasoning did not satisfy their 
emotions* The Singhalese still follow the precepts 

the great reformer but in their temple ceremonies ^ 
p their social customs and manners a permanent 
imprint of Hindu culture can be traced* hlan Is a 
creature of his traditionsj and it is not possible to 
Lfoot out the beliefs of his behaviour-patterns easily. 

Culturally the Singhalese Buddhists and Tamil 
Hindus are one and can combine for a commo i cause* 
Racially and linguistically they may be differetitj but 
'tradition and culture are as important as race and 
'language. 

The twentieth century can be compared in some 
‘'ways to the period of Buddlstio reformation* This 
^ntury is an age of intellectual fermentn Half-truths 
and untruths taught by historians and propa- 
gandisCi are examined critically and accepted at 
their own values* Nineteenth csntury Indians and 
Ceylonese accepted ea t/i€tise every article and belief 
which originated from Europe* The twentieth 
' century Indians and Ceylonese pause and question 
-seriously the why and wherefore of things* The 
teachings of Gandhi threaten to revivify Hindu 
culture, Ganuhi is attempting to purge the defects 
*of the religion as Gautama the Buddha attempted at 
^ previous age. The teachings of the Buddha are 
anterpreted by him as propounded by the great 
refemer but he is careful not to overstep his mark, 
Gandhi has based hh life on the bedrock of Hindu 
tradition, Hindu culture keeps its flame active and 
burning by teachers of the type of the Buddha 
'Sankara, Madhva and Gandhi* 

The Singhalese and the Tamils may be differenU 
racially and linguistically but culturally tby are one. 

In the cultural problems which are awaiting solution 
in the twentieth centuryj the contributioti of Hindu 
civilisation must be considered as one of the great 
forces which will energise the Asiatics to action 
again. 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN BARODA, 

In 10 2d the Barola Scats Legislative Council 
appointed a select committee to revise all the Acts 
■relating to Hindu Law, The committee after 1abou» 
rlous work submitted its recommend itions to the 
Legislative Council some time back The committee 
adopted the decisions r^ched by the Legislative 
Council on die recommendations of the Govindohai 
'Committee appointed for revising the law relating ' 
to the rights of Hindu women over property. Other ' 
important recommendations related to amendments I 
in ft) the Hindu Inheritance Act, Hindu Undivided 
Family Act. (3) Hindu Dls position of Property Act, 
(4) Hindu Marriage Act and (5^ the Hindu Adoption 
Act These rocommendations with certain aiteratioas 
were recently smctioned by his Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb, 

Thft first important amendment is with regard to 
the rigjhLs of Dasiputras to Inherit. Until now 
the dasiputras in the Shudra oommunity inherited 
their famers' and other relatives' property along 
with the legitimate sons, and became members 
of the joint In the three higher communities, 

the Dasiputras l^d a right to maintenance only and 
no right of inheritance. The law is now made uniform 
and Dasiputras now have only m right to niaintenance 


in all the cocncnunitles. The Dasiputras^ right of 
inheritance and of membersbfp of toe ^int pmity 
among the Shudras is token away,- (Tliis reform 
loakes the law uniform among all the communities*) 

The second important char^ is about the liabillly 
of the survivors for the debts of the deceased copar^ 
cener* The law uptil now was that the survivors 
would not be liable for such a debt unless Che 
undivided interest of the deceased coparcener was 
already charged or attached in execution of a decree 
during his lifetimeL The law is now altered and it is 
laid down that even if the undivided interest of a 
deceased coparcener is not charged or attached during- 
his lifetime, the other coparceners taking by suiVivor- 
ship will be liable for the debts to the extent of the 
interest which the deceased coparcener bad at the 
time of his death* 

The Law i^til now did not allow a Hindu ccparcener 
to dispose ofby will his undivided share in joint, 
family property. This restriction is removed and' 
coparceners have been given the right to dispose of. 
by will their undivided share in the jcnnt family 
property* 

The most revolutionary change made is in the 
Hindu Law of Marriage. Until now the Hindu 
Law as administered in Baroda allowed marriages 
between Hindus belonging to the same Varna.. 
Intercaste marriages u marriages between^ a 
bride belonging to a lower caste and a bride- 
groom belonging to a higher caste and between a 
bride belonging to a higher caste and a bride-; 
groom, belonging to a lower caste were held to be' 
valid only if custom recognised such marriages as 
valid. In the absence of custom such marriages were 
held to be invaUd. Parties belonging to different 
castes were compelled to resort to the Civil Marriage 
Act If they wanted to marry. This restriction of 
Varna is nOW removed so that a Hindu belonging to 
any caste will now be at liberty to marry a girl of any 
other Hindu caste without having recourse to the 
Civil Marriage Act. It ts hoped that this change will 
facilitate su^ marriages and thereby accelerate the 
movement towards unity among Hindus of all 
commimiCies. 

The Hindu Adoption Act is also amended in con- 
formity with the amendment made in the Hindix 
Marriage Aot referred to in the locegoing paragraph. 
Uptil now the law allowed the adoption of a boy who, 
belong to the community to which the adoptive 
parents belonged. It is now laid down that if the 
adoptive parents b along to the same Vamai the 
adopted son shall also be of the same Varna; but if 
the adoptive parents are not of the same Varna, the 
son to ba adopted shall be from the family of the 
adoptive father. 

Some other minor changes have been introduced 
in Hindu Law but it is not necessary to refer to them 
at length. 


Jaoati and BpltlsliTpadej—ThB Assocktloja 

of British Ghambera of Commarce, at the a^inuaj 
meeting, gassed a resduKon, ragrettiogtho breakdown 
of the AnglO-Japaoess textile talks, addinggthat if ^ar.COm 
early agreed measures <^Qnot ^ raliod upon, Covern- 

ment miist take whatever action [s opea to secure 
stable mirkets for British exports faced with Jananeso 
competitions. ^Ir. Bond, Pre^dent of the ^fanchester 
GhambJr, prererred to wash out Cover nmeetal eon- 
fi fences unless speedv result* were Ukely* He d^tared, 
however, thit if J»p»». in cunenoy, tiwreioole .nd 
iJbour qwsUon*, eodl Ihniatiog upon ihe w«M 

aric* ioeompatibl. -ifh th. ttwidMds of lif. 

ttHwhera, sha would find in us hef wcU-wishers, 
CQucperator* *nd not hostile critks* ™ 
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SINO-AMERICAN POINTS OF CONTACT,* I 
(By Diu Bsrthold 

Aboat « hundred And fifiy ywn Americans 
first tamo in direct contact ^-ith Ctuneae when the 
AiOcriGaii ship 'Empress ol sailing han 

BosIoq end reminding the Cape of Good Hope, east 
anchor in the harbour of Canton. This doour^ in 
the year 17$4^ under ihe reign of the great Emperor 
Qi'ioir Lung, wbo was a ooatemporary of Cnof^e 
Washington, Thus AmeHcaos were late arrivals — 
hatt the last of foreign peoples to enter into 
coiiimeioial and political relations with China. Euro- 
peans — first the Portuguese, then the Spaniards, 
Hollanders, British, and Frem^^-bad preceded them 
hy several oenturiea. It is no empty saying that 
from the first days of Sirvo^Amedcan intercourse, the 
two great countries hsve been linhed by bondi 
of sympathT wbloli have not eibted and do not exist 
between China and any European power, Tb^e 
bonds of sympathy and friendship have been streng’N 
tbened from year to year, as witnessed particularly 
by the ever-increasing number of Chinese students 
and scholars annually Hoiking to our universities, 
athu'St for knowledge^ 

Wha^ then, have Amencans and Chinese in 
cociunonP^ 1 think a goodly number of very fine 
trails. Firs^ the spirit of democracy which bas 
pervaded China for more than two thoisand years, 
ever since the First Emperor Chin Shi smashm the 
old ^udal system. The principle of government for 
the benefit of the people ceruinly is Americai\ but 
it Is equally Chinese and goes ba;^k to the fourth 
century B, C, when Meng^tse (Mencius), die most 
^ted of Confucius* disciptes proclaimed the 
doctrine, "The people are the most important in a 
nation, and the sovereign is the least important of 
alL’' SecOTKli the spirit of religious toteranc^ I know 
of no more tolerant nation than the Chinese. 
Thud, the lack of a caste system and lack of a here- 
ditary nobility. China was always guided and 
governed by an aristocracy of intellect, not of birth) 
the old system ot tree oompetltiion by civil service 
examinations recruited the best talent from sU ranks 
of society. Fourth, Amerban and Chinese do not 
suffer tbs obsession of that great evil, the race 
superiority complex) they are averse to armed force; 
they are friends of peace and are animated by a 
deep sense of justice and fiiir plsy toward all, reg^« 
less of race, colour or creed. Fifth, and this is the 
greatest asset that the two nations have in common, 
they have an unbounded, almost religpusly fanatic 
fai& in the power of education and knowledge as 
the best guarantors of progress, as the best possi^ 
ble ssfeguards of the permansnee of their sooki 
structure and institutions. With this capital of a 
Qommon bisturical tradition and mentality— de* 
mocracy, tdlerance,. equality, justice^ and education— 
we are weU prepared to stand the test and stress 
of the lime. 

Askie from these Ideals, there are culture 
elements inherent in the two civilizatloas that 
establish a common basis for a, barmonioua social 
life atvl sym^hetic fetiowshlp among representa* 
^es of the two nations. In reflecfii^ on cultural 
simUaritieB between Americans and C^unese, it is 
advisable to proceed Irom realities and direct 
observations. A white man who U in a good state 
of health is able to live in Quna in a bouse of 
Chinese aMe with a Chinaman net only fer years, 
but a Efetime, without suffering impairment or 
injury to his health. Chinese houses are very 
much like ottr tnm; their plan ijf arrar^ement comes 
very dose to that of the ancient £xnaii house. 

J'bqql *qpaa u>tm ; grkpb Da ObloA." 


Rooms at« aky, apacioua and venlflsted, and 
comfertatdy stocked with tables, chairs, arna^tr% 

•erteet and sofaa, Thwe Is no oth^r natkm in 
tlM worid whose house furniture offers 
complete and sirikti^ a coincidence with 
owtw In fact it is one of the amamir^ points of 
cultuire history that of all iwtions of Asia the ^inese 
is the only one that takes its meals scatrd on chavs 
around a tabte, in the lame manofr as dtv Thla 
ountom was a^uWd by^ the Chinese only in oompa- 
retiveiy late historical times. The ancient Chines o 
down to the epcxdl of the two Han dynasties used 
squat at mealdrnes on mats sprvad aw the ground 
in the same way as it is still customary with the 
Japanese and the peoples of India. The remarkable 
step kadirig to Che use of raised chairs and high 
tables was taken iit the period between the Han and 
Tang dynastiea as a s^uet of many fmign initu- 
eoces that came from Cenbal Asia at that time, and 
speaks volumes In favour^ Chinese ad^tablltty and 
readiness to adopt foreign institutions, Ine lapaneie 
with all their temperamenulchang^bilicy siia idhered 
to the old primitive custom of sitting cross-legged on 
the mats covering the floors of their roocnai and, 
while an American, for the sake of curiotity or' 
experience may enjoy living in a Japanese home f<v a 
few days or weeks, be will never acquire the 
Japanese mode of siCdi^ which is a soureo of 
pb^ical discomfort. 

The objection may be Interposed that many 
travellers and adventurrrs in almost all parts of thci 
world have conformed to the life of the natives whom 
they set out to explore* Such examples indeed are 
numerous. Any norma] individual ol good physique 
and temperate habits Is able to live wherever other 
human beings of whatever race can exist, whether 
they be Eskimos, American Indians, Sou di Sea 
hlanders, Pygmies or NegitXiS, Berbers or Bedulnsp 
but such ac&entures are usually transient, and the 
explorer will always be glad once his task is 
accomplished to return into the harbour of "civil ba- 
tton,” Spealdr^ of myielf it fell to ^ lot 
to live for many months among such ^imltive 
fdks as the Gilak and Ainu of ^gbalfn 
Island, the Golde sed Tunguisan tribes of Ihfi 
Amur region sharing their huts or spending the 
night in iSie open sleeping on a bearskin, living like 
them on salmon and camOf even amid smallpox and 
tmehema epidemics, without any barm to my health, 
save a temporary discomfort from ^rasiUc insects. 

I could not, however, have stood this sort of life for 
a number of years, and while 1 enjt^ed itudytog 
these tribes and gathering data concerning their daily 
life, languages, felklore and religion, 1 can not say 
that 1 felt at home with them^ at least not so intimately 
as 1 do feel at boms with the Chinese. It was'^ 
also my good fortune to spend a year and ' a half 
among the Tibetans, both the nomadi and the a^- 
culturist, just living like one of them, and while me 
Tibetans have my, unstinted sympathy, the time f 
should be wilting to dwell in their midit will always be' 
one of restridted duration The lesson to be retaifredL 
therefore. Is that a robust man with a definite oNfCt in 
mind may live anywhere without hazard of fife ancl 
welfare within a limited period, whereas noiuch time or mm 
limit if attached fer us to China. Again, it can not 
be doubt^ that many white individuals have settled 
women as their wive* even adopting native speacli, 
clothing and habits and thus ending their dayi^. 
Exam^es of this kind arc not hewever,aod 

such Ifidhriduals have usually Sot fegitives, cast- 
aways. tramps, derelicts or Bailors cast adrift. 

In Older to settle arnofig the Cbineiiet no foreigner 
need fed anxie^ about bifl health, at least no more 
than if he stayed at home, nor does he requke the 
explorer's pby^l fibre. China beckm to the mare 
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cuEture the m^re cultured he ia, the more 
-welcome and the happier he will be there, aiitoe the 
Chinese are highly cultiired, welhbred and well- 
mannered people. Even most Chlncee fanners and 
JabourcTs are gentlemen, and from many of them 
many a so called gentleman in Our midst could learn 
a useful lesson in good manners or etiquette. 

One of the most retmrIrabLe inventions ever made 
by the Chinese is the Chopsticks, “the nimble ones,*^ 
as they are called in Chinese, the invention of which 
goes back to the days of the Chou ^nasty, 
i^h opst jcks are not only characteristicalEy Chinese 
but also set the Chinese people clearly off from 
other nations of Asia that are still in the habit 
of taking feed to thetr mouth with their fingers, 
which is even done by so highly civilised people 
as those of India. Atinamese Koreans, Japanese, 
and other peoples who came under the spell of 
Chinese civilisation, adopted from the latter the use 
^of Chopsticks. It is sen- evident that these make for 
gix>d table-manners, which are the first criterion of a 
civilized individual } and whati^Ver opmionsi we may 
hold on the Confucian system of ethics, it is undeni- 
able that it has at least brought about th^ one good 
effect to transform the majority of the people into a 
'body of highly decent, respectable and well-bred meuk 
The sanctity of the home and the purity of family life 
belong CO the greatest achieve ments of Confucian 
flooial ethics. For all thc3s reasons, oRiciat and per- 
Bonal intercourse of Americans with Chinese la easy 
and a source of pleasure. Thetr sense of humour, 
their delight in atory-tellingt their conversational 
fitghts and oratorical power are other qualities that 
will not fail to make a strong appeal and endear them 
to us the closer we get acquainted. At Chinese 
parties there is less formality than in our country. 

Their eminent faculty of aas imitating and 
absorbing foreign racial elements has struck many 
ebservera. In &ct the Chinese no more than any 
Other nation represent a pure race. The northern 
Chinese have a strong ^mixture of Tuitguslon, 
Mongpl and Turkish blood; the aouthernera have 
to a great extent intermarried with the aboriginal 
tribes which proceeded the Chinese as owners 
of the country. The question ol intermarriages 
of Chinnse and whites is naturally a delicate 
^ne, and it would b^ futile to generalize on 
no vital and large a problemf but if limited 
personal experience and observation may count 
a little, L may say that many happy marriages of 
Europeans and Americans with Chinese women 
have come within my notice. There is no 
gulf sera rating the two races, arnl there are no 
obsucLes of a racial or cultural character in the way of 
such unions. The offspring of A mtrican fathers and 
Chinese mothers belong to the best citizenry of 
China, and commanding the two languages as they 
dOk they make the best liaison officer to maintain and 
atrengthen the ^nds between East and West, Many 
of these Eurasians are splendid fellows, and 1 have 
found in them the most willing and scnthusiastio 
helpmates tn acientifio investigations* 

As an analyst of human nature I should be the 
last to deny tnat there are psyqhologioal differences 
between Chinese and ourselves. These, however, do 
not spring from a basioally divergent mentality or 
psyohe but are merely the offset of a distinct set of 
traditions and education based upon the latter. Ag 
the grasp of ancient traditions their minds will 
gradually loosen and as the best in our institutions 
and Inventicms will be adopted (I advisedly shun the 
ambiguous and much misused word “Rrogresa")^ 
these small divergences will gradually disappear 
4w be reduced to a minimum. The abandonment of 
.feet-binding and ’oplum-smaJdng may be cited as 


relevant instances. The student of anthropology who 
has learned to fathom and to understand the customs 
and usages of every people knows only too well that 
the Chinese are not dlfierent firom other peoples but 
are just human and humane. There is the custom io 
China that in one or another form would not appear 
among other peoples .or even amor^ ourselves. The 
Chinese worshipped thek ancestors and to a large 
extent still do so ; they are justly proud of , their 
ancestors and in their modesty attribute their own 
goodluck and success to their ancestors^ vErtu^ 
and beneficent influence. We with our pric!o_ in 
ancestors and with our passion for geneological 
guests, are no less ancestor worshippers ; our “ wor- 
ship “ has merely assumed a different foim 

THE NEGRO XN RUSSIA. 

Mr. Henry Le Moon writes in an article in the 
N^tioni — 

J have never felt more at home among a people 
than among the Russians, and I think that this is 
the common experience of Negroes who^have visit^ 
the Soviet Union, One reason for this feeling^ is 
doubtless to be found in the ready attachment which 
the Russians show for the Negro, Incidentally, 
the Russians view the Negro as a being quite 
difierent from the white American, a view 
which arises inevitably cut of their own experience# 

To them the Ne^ces of the American Sou* are a 
national minority, comparable to the minorities of 
the Soviet Union. In line with this view the 
Russians generally expect the dark-skinned American 
to speak a lang^ge of African origin and 
to have customs distinct from those of the rest 
of the American people. They express surpiise 
upon learning that the folk-songs of the race ongi- 
nated in the English language. And 1 have the 
impression that many among them fed upon stones 
of race conflict In this country, not only fail to undep. 
stand, but in some measure resent, any expression of 
friendship between Negroes and Amerioau whites, 
especially if the latter are not identified with the 
revolutiai:Q.Ty movement in this country. 

While all Europe, save such centres as have 
succumbed to the rampant notionalism of postwar 
period, welcome the Negro as an entertainer, a 
student, or a traveller, Russians see him as a tellow- 
worker and freely offer employrnsnt opportunities* 

To be sur^ the Soviet Union is to-day the only 
countty in which such opportunities are generally 
available to any workers; but even in the pr^de^ 
press ton days there were practically no openings 
for Negroes in the countries of Western Europe. 

Unquestionably, large sections of the Negro 
working class in America are measurably better off 
in material things than fhe bulk of Soviet w<^kers. 

They are better housed, better clothed , and better 
fed, and they have more of the materials ter com- 
fortable living than the Russian wwkers. Yet there 
are things for which one would willingly exchange 
comparative oomforL Chief among these fw the 
Negro worker is freedom from persecution. Add to 
this; security of employment, equal opportunities 
for their children's education and for their employ- 
ment upon completion of their traitungT recrea-dr.com 
tional opportunities unaffected by . msu- 

rance against hazards of sickness and old age, 
and the zest that comes of taking part In the 
construction of a new socle ^ purged oF the bitterness 
of race prejudice. ^ 

’Writing in the Gr<xp^i£ for November, 1513*1 

Walter DuraoCy expressed the opinion that “it n 
merely a question of time for this country [t he U * ^ 

S. iq to ace a flow of imigratiorv not only am the 
^Tmced States but from Europe^ which will catch and 
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eufposa fbe pealt figurea of Cbre^ influx lo AmerLa,** 
Wcw tbe partioipatkin of Ne^imei ta mmhen 
in Rucli m tno^moa^t change the pf«s«nt attitude of 
Ruastt ttmnls Itui nee 7 

There Zs e coneidenibta school of Negro thought 
ajbldi bold tihat Ibe Negroes problenis are peculur to 
himaelf and that he cAitiet them widi bin wherever 
he tnaf go bi large numbers. The few may be 
accepted cordially, but not the mastes, Tboae 
«ho take thb poeidoo base their oonteEitioa on the 
widely accepted axiom that ^Nrbite folks m white 
folks'* whedier they Uve in Soottsboro or Moscow, 
whether th^ profess to fdlow the teacdiiiigs of jeffer- 
•on and Wilson or those of hhux and LeuuL Flead- 
itig for a eontiiTued adherence to American principles, 
Kell^ Mill^, Dean of Howard Umversity, in an article 
syndicated tlxough the Negro press, expressed this 
point of vfewt ^^ea ouUioci Nem*a or ^nese In 
Kuasta,’* he sai4"vould in all pfODabUity arouse the 
same race antagonism we now see exhibited in 
Georma- What guarantee, is there that ooiDmunism 
would control the rancour of race in the midst of rival 
and competldve racial numbers 1^' 

The number of Negroes now employed in Russb 
is stIU quite small, efforts have been made to 
increase their numbet. There are a few skilled 
mscharucs at work in the automobile factories of 
Mosoow and in the tractor at Sc^lngrad; a teacher 
in the Anglo-AmeHoan school in Moscow and at least 
three women in clerical positions in Moscow of!ices| 
a young engineer on imgadon prcjec:t in centml Asia. 
Ldst year a trained group of cotton experts, moat of 
^em products of Southern agricultural school was 
in Russia instructing the Uabeks of C^tral Asia in 
oapdern methods of cotton cultures This field of 
agriculture u of increased importaix^e to the Soviet 
because of the second Five-rear Plan providing for 
greater development of the teitUe indusoy. 

What Soviet Russb'a answer would be I can 
conclude only by analogy. There are already ten 
iniUlofi yellow and brown-skinned Orientals in the 
Union. As yet their presence has created 
no major interenal probleax Certainly there 
is no evidence of racial confliot or of the Subjugation 
of one racial grain another, Indeedi the de- 
velopment of national cultures along proleta^t lines 
is an established policy of the country, even the Jews, 
who under the Caarist regime were more merciiessly 
and ttagScally persecute<rthaii are the Negroes of the 
deep South, enjoy a new freedom. They are no longer 
limited in their choice of vocations, forbidden access 
to any institutions, or denial the privilege of residence 
in ai^ section of the country. It is not here contend- 
ed that all traces of anti^anitisni base been elimi- 
nated I it is patent, however, that its grosser mani- 
featations have been ent^ely suppressed. It is pnss^ 
ble^ even likely, that its expression In more subtle 
fixms may linger for a gefieratlon longer. Certainly 
it is being aggressively fought by me Communist 
Moreover, the Marxists would probably 
point out that in the Soviet Uoion no races arc com- 
petitivo or riv^ All are en^ged in the Hganbo 
cask of buildup socialisnv iroich in itself would 
mean the destruction of the roots, of race prgudlce. 
Marxism maintains that these roots are essentially 
econocnio. Race pr^udice cannot flourish when Its 
roots are destroyed. 

Sip ildatiapaj Blaebs— A oontradietioa ismed 
Ihxn Giipe Towii has setded for the moment the questioti 
cegardiDg Sir Ma^haml Slitgh'k retora to India. No 
infortnatioii of such an intentioa had lieen reeled hen 
and it very unlikdy that an experienced olEchd liite 
eir Maharaj Siu^ would ocmmunicate for pabAcalioa 
any such iutonticn before intinatiiig the to hia 
GovernmenV 


KJNGSLHk' HAX1« 

(By Misa MuRisi, Lkstir) 
Who^erbas visited Bnglaad bu probably beert 
the recipient of tho usual false nnrxiur that Is ba^eil 
ca toone person after aooihw from gefiersticti to- 
genera tkxx 

**IX»T ^ to the East End I Or if you go by 
daylight It isn't Safe to go skxie I Even ttw pelioe 
go down oertais streets o(^ In couples.** 

Yet you will never understand the real England 
unless you know tbe people, the red people tho 
90 per cent the population who have to wc^ foe 
their living, and you will never know London unless 
yoi shut your ears to these absurd fojurtotJons and 
meet its pecple on their own ground. 

They are the Idndcitt most courteous and generous 
people imaginablGt it is safe for a woman to walk 
about in Bow at any hour of day or night, 5to^ 
tlstically the East End ts the least oriminat district 
In Londonpaocetding to the magiaterial records. 

Great iMtories and Uttfe low roofed woikmenV 
houses flil its odd 10 square miles. At almost every 
other street oorner stands a public houses These 
are not patronised as mere drinking places but be* 
cause there*s often nowhere else for a mao to go to 
ia the evenings, and a man must go somewhere when', 
he is living in a on&roocned home with hla wife and 
tome six ^Idren. lt*s net heaidiy for the ohUdreit 
who ought to be in bed and asleep if the fethers slay 
in these small sluffy rooms, for the long houra of a 
winter's evening in Londorb 

Thirty years agoy 1 went to Bow and became m 
member ^ a fect^ girts' club^ and of a women's 
meedi^. 1 beg^n to go in and out of most of the 
houses in the neighlxxirbood. 1 wanted to leans 
from the people instoad of adding one more to- 
Che Rumb^ of middte^clasi women who were trying 
to teach the East Ender something. To this end 1 
took a room In the neighbourhood and welcomed 
there in my one<oome(r home, gpod and bad, cleati 
and dirty, clever and simple alikeb 1 was cventualLj 
counted as an East Ender myselb 1 threw in my 
lot completely with my neighbours. 

There were plenty of agitators and plenty of 
orators making embittered speeches against die 
tyranny of the rich and Che sins of the governing 
dass,ac the street comer, opeiMdr meetings ani 
in the lo^ park, but making ssreastio speeches 
is an easy thing, once you get tbs trick of It, 
and it was obvious taat what Bow needed 
was a strong pubUo spirit that wodd go a 
stsge flirther than mere criticism and start to 
construct, to bui'l^ to create a new and better, social 
system. 

But where was tt possible for pepple to get toge- 
ther and pUoout their'schemea and programmes for 
practical work f The public houses were working in 
the opposite direction, yet they were the only commoo 
meet^ pl^ for this purpose, 

A group ol workm^ and 1 met together Iq my 
room every Sunday mt^ng for some S weeks discus 
sing vay freely what "w® considered was Che meat 
urgent need ot the inhabitants of Bow. We came 
the coreJasioti that it was some kind of public oentre^ 
a big room or a small hall where anyone could eeme 
ifV at any time, where alt would feet utterly at home^ 
where there would be no bairiers rcct^zcd between 
the various daises creeds and countries of the work^ 
who'C the motto should be *lujiiair all men,' where 
no one would be urreelcome, whatever bis ebaractof, 
where evoything should be done by voluntary service 
in humlLity aixl tbe spirit of brotherhood. 

So was KEr^sley plannedL We had no Idea 
that our dreams am schemes were to be feali^ 
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in a few ihnxt months but so it was* 

My brother Kingsley a young Idealist who was a 
favourite whenever he cams with me to Bow, died^ 
a^ instead of mourning him my father decided to 
give his name to an ever-living memorial to his 
unquenchable I bpirit^ »rn 

So the workmen found the right premises, my 
father bought them, the building was altered, the 
place was made clean, gay and brwht and Kingsley 
Hall was opened on Thursday, 14 February 1915, 

It was given to the people of the neighbourhood 
for their common use; they were to be responsible 
for keeping it clean and orderly; they ran lectures 
and concerts, dimes and classes, clubs and parties* 
Ever since that day the place has served the 
public in any way that presented itself It has 
always held very strongly to the idea ol voluntary 
poverty, non-violence and prayer. It is never any 
use concentrating in the sorrows of one's own district 
or one*8 own country, to the exdusion of the 
damant needs of other parts of the world and the 
people in Bow have kept up alively interest In what 
18 going OR in various parts of tha world. Poor as 
they are and suffering from [ack of nourishment as 
well as disease, they have always put their 
hands into their pockets to help all distress that 
they hear of* 

In 1918, they started collecting money and food to 
«end to the people of Germany, even before peace 
was signed. They heard from their sons ana hus- 
bands in the army of occupation in Cologne at the 
time of tha Armistice, that the people were hungry 
and thin, that the chll^en used to gather round the 
British Tommies every evening, when their rations 
were distributed beesuse they gave them a share , 
Bow people, because they know what it Is 
themselves to be hungry, have organised poster 
processions and living newspapers on many occasions 
to draw the attention of the public to the unnecessary 
suffering inflicted by harsh policies such as the 
allied blockade against Germatiy, the boycott of 
Hussla, the cut in the social services, and repressive 
measures in India, 

Regularly they make public protest against the 
evils of imperialism and militarism. 

Several of them have served on the Local 
Government as Aldermen or Councillors, They 
have helped in the energetio admimscratlon of the 
Child Welfare and Mattemity Act^ that has done 
so much towards bringing down the infantile 
mortality rate from 153 per thousand to 63 per 
thousand in a period of 12 years. 

Kingsley Hall is run by nine inmates who scrub 
the floors, cook the meals, run the clubs, teach the 
classes, lead the prayers, stoke the fumace^ visit the 
neighbours, and organise the camps and conferences^ 


Indians In U, S. A:— Br, Binshah ^Pestanji 
Framji GhadiaU, of Malaga, Ohio, who in 1917 become 
a United States' after serving with the American 

army durjag tha World War, may be deported from the 
country on the ground that he comef under the ban 
ngejnst Asiatics, slates Nm Vark Ihrald 
Mr. Harlax Beston Distrkt Attorney, announces that 
hfr, 0 Kadi all will be givoo a hearing on 3fay 
B before Judge Jhon Boyd Avis, in Camden, New 
Jersey, Hr, Uhadiali, In his own defence declares 
that he is not subject to the baa becaus he is 
descended from the Parsee Zomastrians, rulers ^ 
anoient Persia, who are classed by hjstoriani as Aryans, 
^'The oomplalnt'' he says "aaems actuated by some i<kn 
that because the res|iondent was born in Bombay, 
India, h« was iherefocv, ineHigible^ On the obvious 
grounds that an Englishman bora in Africa does not 
become a Negro, the respondent bom In India is a free 
white person and moblly eUgible.’' 
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THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD. 

trndu tlie ant 1aTg)etr sonoovtad bf llu 

VBVwnjuBut at H, H. the tlabaiaja al OaakwiE. 

( SegUtsEvd midet tlfie Baroda OknnianlH Aet Hi leST \ 
Base Omv.— BaAODA, 

Branches t—dombsy, AhmedatMMt, Pfavserf, Melisanm, 

Dabhnh Surat, l*etlBd, Patau, Amrelt, Bhavastar, 

SldJiptir, Karjaii, Kalok KadJ, Dwarlca, and Port Oaha* 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED Ra. Oe.oQ.ooa 

CAPITAL PAID-UP ... * jo.oOieoo 

RESBRVe PUt^D „ ao.ys.Qivi 

DKEECrOBSi 

Srr Lalubhal Samaldas, C.LB*i (Chalfmau). 

Shetti DiirEapraaad Shambhupr&sad Laslcarl', {AUU 
Agent, Ahmedabad, } 

Bhastcarrao VNJialdas Mehta, Esq., JVLA-, LL.B. 

Maeantel K, Kantavala, Bso., M, Cogent, The Mahe rajs 
Mills Co*, Ud., Baroda. ) 

mr*<llrdhartalDi}aabNal Parlfrhi B.A*, LLB*. Bsroda. 

Raj Rafna Bliallal Dsllhtial Amin, B, A*, M, S. C. I., 
(Managing Agent, Alemhle Chemical Works Cdw Ltd., 
Barodo*) 

Seth Pransukhlal Mafatlal (Shorroefc Mills, Ltd. 
Ahmedahed.) 

CoL fL Shir Raj Singh, B A.. (Nalb Dewait, Bamda. 

Mr* Ni AL Mu:tuindar,{MeMrj, Tata Soiu, Ltd« Bombay*] 

casBaNi: DEP09II AOOOONra, 

Ith. efieat trom IBth ApiU 1993, latamt on daUj lulsnafli 
hom Bi. 900 to Bl 1,00.(}00 wlB ba alkiwad at 1 p« atnt pw 
hnnnin Sod on lonn o^nr Ba* by ipeatal arrange^ 

meoL Ko Interart which deal oct eoma to Be. fi pox bill- f ear 
MUUaUowad. 

FXS3J> DEF091TS,. 

Baoilved tor kog «i ihort periods on terms nhlob mar bt 
uaarteLoad on applloaUoa. 

LOANS, OVEBOBAB'ra ANI> OABB OEEDna. 

The Baak gnats tuMOEmDedatloD oa term ■ to ba arranged 
igatni epprnw seondUK 

The Baek ocdartiius oa bebaU ol tla eoi«iUtan.ti the ■ale 
Ooatodj of Bbarw aod SsonrlUaiatid the eoUeatloii gt dlrldeodf 
hvA totarMi thencm ; It also mtdercake* %h* sala aod panhaet gJ 
Oorermsaeat Bapnr and all deearlptlsoa ol Blwh at modarali 
shargee paitlaiiJan fd which ma^ ba laariiti on appUordtoiL 

BAVIBBS bank DBF08IIB. 

Depslta rfloefTsd and rate ol lotanel oti Bavlugi Bank aaoonate 
itid Bavlogt Bank deposit anoonn la ha* haea ndwied at t| pat 
Irogco let Ngvimber LS3S. Bolea oa appUnaUoa. 


A. a, gbounbwateb, 

Ag, Oaroeml tlanagtr. 


TtIB SCIMDU STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

ForUlightly sailings bocween 
Bombay, Karaohi and CaldutU, 

Burma dialling at Gallc Tutlcorm 
Colombo and other coast pona 

aocording to demand* ."ealpatidar.com 

For Fieighl end otb® pntticulan apply tc^ 

NARKOTAM MORAEJEK ft Co„ 

Ayntrs. 

Sodams Hous=, SI. Spro« Eo*d, esUord Etute, 

19 -LW 0 * Bombay 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

nDw&AAm tnnio m mum ^ 

n OF leei 

H&AD PPFIcet 

OWEYTAL BUILDINGS. BOMBAY. 

BULLION BXCHANGS, 

Sti«lk Metnaa SL. BamJtMx, 

AHHEDABJIO, 

BANDKA. 

Brancihea:^' CALfUITA. 

BARA BA2AIL CALCUTTA. 
POONA. 

BAJEOT. 

SURAT, 

Capital Subflcrlbed, tta* 2,00,0 C, 000 

Capital Called up ««...• LOO, 00,000 

EeseFFt Fuad 1,00,00,000 

London Agenta ^.i-Tha We^ttnlnoteF Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 
laimfit !■ allowed <n daUj baliucei froiu Ri, BDO tq 
Ea. 1.00,000 @ t% per aaaum. latareai oa balaaeei la 
eiEe a a qf Ba. 1,00,000 all owed onlj hf ipecial arrangeaieot, 
No credit will be giirea ia aocouata foe inteiest amoontiqi; 
to ka than Ra. I per half fear, 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 

Depoeita aie meiTed fixed Ibr one fear or for abort 
period a| rater of iutereat wbi^ cu be aaoertatned on 
appli-'iioii, 

'* Baringa Bank aceounta opened oo fitfoarmbk tenu& 
Rulea on applM^tiotu* Tbo Bank aeti aa EBecator and 
Traatee under WiUa and SetUemcDta and ondertakea 
TrdJtee buaiDesa genecaJif. Rnlea inaf be obtAioad oa 
appUcadoo, 

The Bank gmnts aocomniodatioa of terms to be 
arranged B^Bamit approfied secontf . 

LOANS, OVEEDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS 

The Badk undettakea eu bebalf of Jti Comtltueoti tba 
Wife cottodf of Shares and Securitiee and the coUectioa ol 
difideod and intcrcat thereon* It also nudenakea the Kale 
■nd pivehaae ofGorerammt pans and aU^ dbaiphooi of 
stack at moderKte paiUculara of which map be bad 

on applkatioa, 

A. G. GRAF, 

Mana^iw, 


Fpe-^mlnent 

Amone 

Medicines. 












Ifriii ftP-Jay /rr a tepy »/dt£ail§d jwws Utt 

ATANK iSTIGRAH 
' PHARMACY, 

JAUNAGAB, 

(KATHU17AR.) 

Bombay Ogia t 

EALBADRVl ROAD. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 


Ki 

Twamow 


HEAD OFFlQli npaOeSM, far% 
BEHTOHsai 

Vkaatian (DtatHet 
I»alLa 
Deodaldii 


ematl (DUlrtct PnaoaV 
spar (blAiict SatarWA 


I 


»blrala C ■. 

Kof w gaea [ „ 

Repeiiiaoft (Diatfict AhR 

f ■ 


eiitw«fi<ir dDlaijrtct Tbjuial 
PalKliar C " * k 

kaljaa in * 3- 

(Dtatriet 5bolapqr> 


flhtrpuf 

Saahada 

3akrl 

5 ia<tka«la 


(Qtitilct Wut 
Raawdaatik 
\ m * A 

A 




Kfllwaa 


C a 


Panc^ 


.DIH^ECTIQBa 


SltQhttnllal T.lftlita, CjOAI., i 
Btr I^vbkal Baiaaldaa, Ea, 
Hadbowjas D, !rJiaoairt^, 

Bi O'. SarlaTa. llid •, 

S, P. Uecdiitiwar, BHi 
S. ^ l>nMbar, 

a. U Ai*e, Eaq., 


FhiT.G.KaUv 
A H, RaJaADn, Em, 
V.T.Qarol, Ea|, 

& QL Bajabihadur, ^ 
F. Bi lAXniaibwmr, 1 
CX If. Sandal, EmVi 
BMBabAdtu a f* 
T. U UabK mtuh 


BHaaE OdHtAli)^ 

CFan/ Paid) * « Ra. ia,04,pe4 

I DEFOil'^ IlMd tof out tmt and ihertv s bn^ pertodr 
anaoMptad. BahHandoieir paTMonlan be aMtrtaln*# 

from the ejuttnliDid. 


I, ODKEEnr AOOOUHTa ate eptned far Oo^ptfaUfa 
SoffMtM and liidinduliii InMewA fa allows! ea daHj IwlineM 
not neeadlag Be, L00,0O(X 

a BAYINaa BANV DEBOaira e» aoDipfaf end lolM 
inld al i| c««nt.en mkliDem otOQthJj balanoea BtUei naf 
IM obtatoH ienn tbi endifalgoad, 

4. Diatfa i»l«naaon Akiriataii! oUisfawiai on fatene fa be 


i, TbeBankflnaDoti ixUf mgMnd Oaopfarnkfi Bootaiiw la 
ttkt Bunba j FradduLo j, on tbe twutankoalaUaii ol Uw Begiewat, 

ONipwaUts SooMIta Bombaj FfattdtoBr. 

4 , Aageeefa are andEfal qnmliitlf hr a Bra d iMpgeiM 
Aoeonnfaafa and jaailf hjf e iptolal (Metmnagi Aodltat. 

Qdnrfaclj ffalMiiDfa of Bnaiwfal pnlttod ats poblfahaa la lb* 

** Bemhaf GoMmertat Oaifafa," 

TAJULUHTH U iCEHrA 

Manaflnq Dtntkw. 

THE 

CentpalBank of India, Ld. 

SAVINGS BANK, 

Hc3i»f saved wisely tn tbea* day* brio^ IkipplEMaa , 
and! wboD luawwily. It bciogw over wbeindDg 

debl% woriy, distnat and unhappuMM, 

Make thenfse a regular aaving hy opinlog » , 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 
irith . u>d mi««t « Mj atidar.com 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Before hking a Safe In ao^ of the Safe Oiposli 
Vault! of Bmtbigrf you «v raqueatsd lo flait oitf 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and you will dwdde In 
oor f arw ee otben bava dona, 

& K* FOCHKMdif A WALA, 

Manayiny IHtoehrm. 
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The*^ Shahabad Cement Company, Ltd. 

The Fineflt Fartland Cement oLtainahle in India, In. use^on the Ffincipal* 
Rail ways in Southern India, GoTemment and other important works. 


CHAR 



PORTLAND CEMENT. 

UTEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION, 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 23 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 
Midrii PreatiluiDr and Mysoro H. t. H. f h« firiitn'ft Darntnlatia t Tt!« Dte^uni 

BEST St CO., km, ALUDIN St SDNS, RASHID KHODADAD & CO., 

HA DBA Vi SBCCNDRBABAD. 1411, Sui*S«sbt. CAJtr. FOOHA. 

The Shahabad Cement Company, Ltd. 

“BOMBAY HOUSE" BOnBAY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT, 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED OJfCEIN TWO MOHTIIS- 

Bditsdiolel; ia bJi« inbsr^sLa of tho Wooaea of 
^odiA, b; M&fl. K, aAttKiASADSA^, M. A., Haningtou 
Hood, Obetpetp Madras* 

Ha. A. 

BaburLptioa (taolndiag Poataga), 

Inlaiui *» S S 0 
H n Foniga •» 4 0^ 

^abaotibats and OoutrLbatioiii QTg«atlr uMdad). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Social, Economic, 
Political and Eellgloiia Froblems, 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY PRIDE SAHHAa. 

Madnjtfim s Inlajii, Bt, 5/- 
Ferngrif lOt. Ftai /r*tt 

SubsmptioDa and all other Oommunioatieiia 
aboald bo addressod (o-^ 

THE MANAGES, 

The Guardian, 

Hoo-arth P&iaa, Mount Bead, 
MADEAA 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN 

FOE THE OUEE OF 


Cdd, Cough, Headaches, Rh«nmtisin, SwellLngs iiul all othw 
kiodbi of Ach« and Fain^ 


realpatidar.com 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY A MADRABl 
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elPiJNO'aN SQeiRL REFORMER. 

[BcsHa la 1S90.1 

A KOH-PABTY NOH-SECTARUH EHGLISH WEEKLY 
Published Every Saturday, 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION* 

STANDS FOR ALU-ROUND PROGRESS. 


Sabscrlptlon Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post FreeV 

Slng^le copies of the ouprent month. If available, 
can be had at 2 annas, eurrent year 4 annas and 
copies more than a year old 6 annas each, exclusive 
of postaga 

eentract Rates for Rdvertisemetils. 


Number of 

Inserttons* 

— i — 

Inctv 

— s — 

Inches. 

Coi^n, 

CdumiL 

1 — 

Cotumn. 

1 

P*ge- _ 


Rsi Ap 

Bflt a. 

a* 

Ra* 

a* 

— 

«e 

Rs> a. 

IS 

15 0 

25 0 

S8 0 

68 

0 

9$ 

0 

199 b 

26 

25 0 

58 0 

56 0 

95 

0 

1S6 

0 

SG$ 0 

52 

SS 0 

5G 0 

95 0 

158 

0 

3G5 

Q 

600 0 


Casual advertisements at As. 4 per line for the firat insertion and A& 3 per line at 

eucoeedii^ insertioneL 

Advotisement chatses are strictly payable half-yearly or yearly in advance. 


For further particutarSf please apply to:* 

THE MANAGER. 

THE IBDIAK SOCIAL REFORll[ERr'^='“-“- 

KAMAKSHl HOUSE* EAHDRA, 

BOMBAY 20. 


Ptfntad It Jal £. Tb. OamnunaA Fdodytng FMdl Hni^ Bewba j, rbbllM fef 

far Oh Fi^tptfatoool tin Mai Btfarwr Ifmtte J, M 10». FkUl Sla*i Satef 
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INpiAN«SOCIAL<REFORMER. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

«rf le « ;- » A MA KSU I DO ■ AKOIA. SOMBA t M. Actmg Eduer .--5. AVI TA RAJAS\ 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Bs. 7-8-0 f Foreign) Rs- 10-0-0. 


Vol. XLIV, BOMBAY— SATURDAY, APRIL SB, 1934. 


No. B3 


^■1 viiti bt »■ harib truth i and ■■ uitcomjitronTlsinff Jupticf :I am in earnest— I wlH not equivocates I will not 
eKcul#, I will not retreat « lingle ioch— A nd I wilt bt ht^rd:* WlLLtAM LlOVe> GAhrfson in the Liberator. 


Tba Bdmbfef 
Eatansloa fiorf ioft. 
CrcLatf^SD^ th« FLesb. 
HaafttUR. 


SooLal L^lalatldn la Baradk. 
file SankiTan tilaLr, 

!Ibfl l>o;aiuiiafk on litLiilnoarf 
DatT. 

Tha India Acaddm^ at ^nterlaa, 
Goeif nEUflat bjf ttii MajotUf— ^ 
DemocriKf. 

TraTauosre and Tamflo EiilTy» 
%Vbat li Buddhlacn? 


COliTEMTS. 

1 L4gal Fofiticu at Wamta, 
I ' bfiit and Chrlsilani^. 
niiiler'i Fortign FaUuj* 

' Mabairani. 


India's Oultural Origins, 

A Blundering Paliny. 
k leelslature tor Rjutunir, 
Elndi PcnDagaBda Id South 
India, 

''Qlrli BKrinstlEm Bill.." 
''Abolition of UntatubabiUI 
BnlKllan at all KUnsrliisj,.' 


NOTES 

Tfie Bombay Strike The strike of mill 
vorkers which was announced to take place on 
Monday as a protest against a recent cut in wages 
began op Monday. On Friday morning when 
this is being written the number of strikers has 
swollen to 60 , 000 , There have been some 
clashes with the Police who prevented proces- 
sions of strikers passing before mills which were 
working; some of the leaders who were arrested 
have been released on bait. The general opinion 
is that the ^ievances of the workers are not 
without justification but that the strike is ill 
timed. However that may be, the immediate 
problem for Government and the public is how 
to end the strike aa soon as possible , The 
Government attitude seems to be that they will 
let the employers and employees settle their 
differences, themselves merely keeping the peace. 
This is not the fight attitude, and it cannot be 
tnaintained for long. The consequences of the 
strike if prolonged, even if there no breach of 
the peace, will ne serious to the community in 
several ways. Further, in a conflict like this 
the two parties" are very unequally matched 
in respect of resources, leaderiilp and stay- 
ing power. The worst incidence of the 
strike will soon be felt by women and 
children, and the public can not stand by while 
the combatants fight out the issue between them 
to a flnish. There is another conslderatioa 
In the old days when the mills had to struggle 
against the excise duty which typiGed the then 
policy of Government to the industry, Govern- 
ment intervention would have been misunderstood 
and resented. The situation to-day is completely 
different. The Bombay mills are no longer com- 
petitors with Lancashire but allies. They have 
just secured a heavy protective du^ on the plea 
that they could not continue to exist without it. 
Government and the public have, therefore, a 
perfect right to insist that the sacrifice which 
the consumers are called upon to make in the 
interests of the industry ^ould accrue in the 


first instance to the workers. Otherwise, the 
industry will exist by exploiting both the consu- 
mers and the workers, thi is, the vast i&joirity 
of the population; and the question must soon 
arise whether in such circumstances an industry 
is a benefit to the country* The movement of 
prices is not a true test of incidence on the 
workers' cost of living. It is notorious that the 
workers are alt in debt and chrorucally sa . .A 
fall of prices does not reduce the amount of 
debt. Reduction of wages drives the worker 
deeper into debt. We are sure that millowners 
are keen on ending the strike immediately. The 
initiative should be taken by Government by 
appointing a conciliation committee, the wage 
cut being suspended pending its report. 

Extension ol Service ; — The Statute governing 
certain high appointmEnts lays down the period 
for which they are tenable. Viceroys, Governors 
and Members of their Executive Councils hold 
office for five years. As thsso appointments are 
made by the Crown, the indlvidu^ holding them 
have an assured tenure and are expected to 
bring an independent Judgment to bear on the 
problems of administration. Of late years a 
practice had grown up of giving extensions to 
holders of these offices. In the case of Members 
of Councils, this has led to the suspicion that 
extensions are securable by subservience to the 
head of the Government for tlie time being. 

It was announced this week that such extensions 
are no longer to be given. One immediate 
result happens to be that an Indian Member of 
the Bengal Executive Council who, as senior 
Member, would have acted for the Governor 
when he gfoes on leave shortly will not 
have the satisfaction of serving a term as acting 
Governor as hH confreres In Allahabad and the 
Punjab. But as the principle is sound, the new 
rule will have general approval and it may be 
hoped that It will not again be changed. 

While the change in this case ts right In prin- 
ciple, the appointment of the retiring 5] Law j 31- Qom 
Member of the Government of India to succeed 
the lately deceased Indian Member of the Execu- 
tive Council of Bengal, can not be commended. 

Apart from the emoluments which in the new 
position will be about one half of what he was 
receiving as a member of the Government of 
IndiapH person who has held the status of member 
of the Government of India is ekx a suitable 
candidate for any lesser appointment. There 
is the same incongruity about this appointment 
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SB there would be if Lord VVillIngdon whea hia 
term expires as Vjesroy should accept the ! 
Govecnciship of Bengal^ he having already 
held that office in Bombay and Madras. No 
English publlcman would do it and no Indian 
should regard himself as being exempt from 
the oonsid^^lons which weigh with English- 
inep in such matters. The only condusbn 
possible 13 that the Bengal Government was 
unable to hnd another suitable f^rson willing 
to take the officci and that Sir Brojendra Milter 
has been pressed to take it notwithstanding 
that his doing so will be wholly unprecedented 
and open to criticism. 

Craclfylng the Flesh : — A Lahore telegram ’ 
reported on Thursday that five moumtts who 
accompanied the Mohurrutn processions had been 
removed to hosplml suffering from self-inflicted 
injuries with daggers in the course of beating 
of chests and backs as an expression of grief 
at the fnartyrdom of the heroic Hussain at the 
battle of Kerbala. Two of them are stated to 
be in a precarious oonditionu Many mourners I 
were bleeding profusely* About one hundred 
mourners who saved their skins and salved their | 
consciences by indicting minor injuries on 
themselves were given first aid on the spot by 
the Punjab Boy Scouts Association, bever^ 
mourners fainted. Heating their breasts and 
backs with daggers and iron chains in 
Mohumim celebrations is a common practice. 
It is intended to give concrete expression i 
to a pious sentiment as in the case of hook- i 
swinging among Hindus. The Madras Govern- ! 
meut has issued atrkt ordm ^at hook 
swinging should not be allowed under any i 
circumstances. Public opinion in South India ] 
will support Government in carrying out the | 
order, in fact» if the unfortunate Magistrate 
had visited the village and spoken to the leadli^ 
men a few days before the festival he would 
probably have persuaded them to give up the 
offensive part of the ritual or at least to 
substitute a goat for the min as is done in 
some places. For our part this would be a 
worse cruelty as the man is a consenting party 
whereas the goat is a helpless victim. But the 
law tak^ a differenc view* 

Hanging — Dr. Pattabhi Sittaramayya was 
asked the Editor of TWz^^nE'to write an artlcTe 
for that journal of Indian Renaissance. The Doc- 
tor chose as the most suitable subject ** Hang- 
ing." He has taken pains to show that hanging is 
the least painful form of putting an end to the 
life of a condemned murdecer* less painful than 
eloctrocution and guillorining* He has des* 
cribed in minute detail the jail routine for 
carrying out a sentence of hanging. He affirms 
that **when you eliminate hanging you puts 
premium upon murder.' We must diffier. 
In unsettled societies every man killed his 
enemy whenever he was able to do so. The 
primitive State forbade private vei^eance but 
a>uld get itS' subjects to acquiesce in the prohi- 
bition only by undertaking to do the j^b itself. 


i^pitat punishment is thus a survival from rude 
It Is an act of vengeance pure and simpte. 
The civillsei idea of pumshmenl is that it Is a 
means of reclaiming the offender and a deterrent 
to others* Vou can not reclaim the criminal 
by hanging him. At for the deterrent effect 
of capital punishment^ violent crimt was 
rifest when capital punishment was in- 
flicted not only for murder but also forodier 
crimes some of which are nsw regarded as 
tiiviaL The humanisation of punishment has 
resulted in the steady decrease jn crime. Ibe 
^her day ^ a man was hanged by mlitake 
in a Punjab jail through an official order not 
reaching the authorities in time. Except In the 
few cases where the murderer is caught in the 
act^ there is always an element of doubt and 
the risk of an Innocent man bring hwged 
outweigh in sensitive minds the possibility of 
some criminals going free. More than that il Is a 
profound mist&e to think that it is the fear of 
capital punishment that protects us from being 
murders by cur neighbours. The human 
mind In most commutiitles recoils from murder 
as an anti-social act which, if it became 
common would lead b^ chao^ 


Social Legislation In BarodS}— The Legal 
Rendembranc^r to the Government of Baroda 
has issued a second and revised edition of his 
memorandum on recent social legiaUtion in 
that State* ^ We reprinted last week the para- 
graphs in it which did not appear tn the fiist 
^ition a large part of which was also reprinted 
in the of January 5 and 13* la an 

editorial note in that issue we hinted that 


there was a feelinj 
legislation |a the 


that the pace of social 
itate was a little top fast 
alBipugh every measure had been adopted after 
ample consideration and investigation. A prets 
message states that His Highness the Gaekwar 
of Baroda has withheld his aaoctioa to the Act 
prohibiting marrkges between old men and 
young girls, a common evil prevaiUng in many 
castes m Gujeral aivl Kathiawar. In passing 
the order his Highness remarked should 

not overdo social leglslatbn. Society should 
be strong enough to purge itself of such abuses 
without depend on COTernment to pass lawst 
It is the consensus of opinion Chat Bar^a hat 
taken a lead in matters of social kglslatioa and 
has gone far ahead of the times. The time, has t 
come to call for a halt and review the working | 
of the Acts that have <x>me Into force before 
launching into new channels.' We think that 
His Highess has decided wisely* Social refonm 
in the last resort depends not on legislation but^ 
on the quickening of the public oonscienceu The' ar.com 
work of the reformer cannot be delegated to ^ 
pdicemao* As for the marriage of youi^ girls 
with riderly men, surely when the Uw forbids 
the mairiage of Immatare persons who can not 
exercise an informed judgment^ on a fflatter of i 
such vital eoncem to them^vea. It has done aB 
it can and should^ If two gyowii tip persew 
choose to many without regard to the disparity 
between their it is their own afiaici 
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SIR SANKARAN NAIR* 

Though Sir Sankaran Nair was well past 
three score years and ten, we were not prepared 
for the news of his death which took place on 
Wednesday. About two months he had 
written asking for some information and we 
gathered that he was engaged on some literary 
work relating to the Indian political movement. 
He was physically a strong man and took parti- 
cular care of his health. He had regular habits 
and was entirely free from the besetting sin of 
many Indians, that of worrying over the irrevoc- 
able past and the undescernibb future. This 
was due to a large extent to his deeply religious 
temper. He was a devout Hindu. He spent 
two hours every morning on his yogic practices 
which kept him fit physically and mentally. 
Another great quality which he had in 
abundant measure was courage. He feared 
neither man nor beast. He took the straight 
course as he saw it regardless of consequences. 
At the MaJaviya Conference held in Bombay and 
over which he had come all the way from Indore, 
where he was then engaged as political adviser, 
to preside, he without a moment's hesitation 
picked up his hat and walked out of the Hall 
when he found that he and Gandhiji differed on 
a fundatnental issue. There was a time during 
his tenure of office as education member of the 
Government of India when he was not on 
speaking terms with any of hts colleagues. Hlils 
writer vividly remembers Sir Sankarati standing 
atone in the centre of an evening party in the 
Viceregal Lodge looking at the ceiling in serene 
composure, when ha was appointed to the 
office, Lord Hardinge told him that he was there 
to press the Indian pmnt of view as strong 
as possible leaving it to others to deal 
with other aspects of questions; and that 
he (Lord Harding) would expect him to 
do so. Tlie advice was superfluous in his 
case but he was fateful and so long as he 
retained his post he never lost sight of it. 
When Dr. Besant was released from internment 
she went straight up to Simla, sending a 
telegram to Sir Sankaran that she was coming. 
A copy of the message reached Lord Chelms- 
ford before Sic Sankaran received it A hurried 
telephone message from Viceregal Lodge tn^ 
timated that it would be embarrassing if 
Dr. Besant w^ere to be a guest of a Member of 
Government so soon after her release. Sir 
Sankaran said that he was not accountable to 
anybody for what guests he received in bis own 
home, ^at he had not asked Dr. Besant to be 
bis guest but that if she came to him he could 
not as an old friend refuse her hospitality. In 
the suit brought against him by Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer for a statement in abcok criticising 
Non-co-operation, he was not deterred by the fact 
that a large section of Indian opinion was 
opposed to him from sticking to his resolve to 


contest the claim. He was consistent In his 
support of social reform and held that 
in regard to it there was little to choose 
between the Brahmin and the Briton. He was a 
stroi^ believer in English education for the reason 
that you can not argue a man into slavery 
in the English language.*' When the Simon 
Commision was appointed this writer met 
Sir Sankaran at a garden party in Madras and 
asked him that he thought of the exclusion of 
Indians from it. He said that he did not think 
much of it and that every ihing would depend 
on the altitude of the Indian Members of the 
Government of India, He was only one in the 
days of the Montagu Chelmsford reforms but 
on most of the points on which he di^ered from 
his colleagues, his opinion carried weight with 
the Parliamentary Committee and the Cabinet- 
On his way to Delhi to preside over the Indian 
Committee which co-operated with the Simon 
Commission, he showed us his own scheme 
elaborated in a series of memoranda. He was 
very patient of suggestion and would instantly 
change his views if he found that he had 
overlooked any material point Although in a 
sense the originator of the non-Brahmin move- 
ment in Madras he was utterly out of sympathy 
wldi the turn it took under Dr. T. M, Nalr and 
Mr. Theagaraya Chetty, From almost its 
commencement, the Refortntr had in him a 
careful reader and friend. Sir Sankaran came 
up to our idea of a model Indian public man 
more than most of others of our time. Always a 
lonely man, since his wife's sudden death some 
years ago, his solitude weighed heavily on him. 
Death to him was a release. 


The Dnyflnodaya on Missionary Duty; — The 
Rev, Loy L. Long of Sholapur wrote two 
articles in the Bombay Ckmnich about the 
economic issues involved in the mill strike in his 
town. The Dnyunodaya concludes an apprecia- 
tive reference to them with the following 
courageous declaration : “ Some people may 

say that such articles should not writ en by a 
missionary, just as they might think the 
Onyamdmym ought to soft pedal on such 
subjects as drink, opium and prostitution. To 
such people our reply is : ‘‘For what do 
missionaries come to India if not to apply the 
dynamite of Jesus Christ to public evils We 
say, bravo I Some missionarifis have had to leave 
the country for applying the dynamite of Jesus to 
certain ordinances which they felt were not a(x:ord- 
ing to tho mind of their Master, ^ We hope djat 
such a contingency will not arise In the case 
of our valued friend, the English Editor of the jSr.COm 
Bnyanodaya* By the way, we do not like 
the word or the thing, dynamite. Apart from 
the danger of casual readers sticking at the 
dynamite, leaving out Jesus, the process of social 
and moral reform is moreapily described by 
an epithet of growth than one of destruction. 

The leaven and mustard sied, and not any high 
explosive, was chosen by the Master himself to 
typify the incoming of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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THE LNDIA ACADEMY OF AMERICA* 

The IndiA of Aroam has Its bcad^<tuai^ 

tiem la the city ef New York. It wms fbonded id 
putuary* 1931, «i4 incorpofated under the lawi of tho 
State of New It m an institute of cultucal co* 

opoation andt m tbe words of John Dewey^ ex^ 
ohao^ of 'spiritual KnUueoces* batweeo the East and 
tbe WesL Tbe Academy is stricdj nort-political, 
non-seoEarian and ain^ on the 

one hai^ at maki^ India's culture^ oomposite as it 
is of HindUf Islamic^ Christian and other elemenUt 
better Imowti to the West, and, on the other, at bring* 
ing India into a closer and more effective touch wiui 
aU that is of real value in the cultural Ufe of the West. 

In the matter^ oF India's iihilosophy, for instance, 
a great beneit to India is almost certain to follow 
by way of reactio^ if the efforts of the India 
Academy in the direction of having chairs of 
IMS' branch of India’s cultural achievement founded 
in some of the Amerciati universities are finally 
Buccessfid._ Some of the latest findlngSp theories 
and surmisings of the foremost men of modem sclenoe 
concerning the ultimate nature of things are fast 
approximating some of the most (undamenUl and 
universal doctrines of Indians ancient philosophy. 
Dn this poln^ Prof* E Washburn Hopkins of 
Yale University has observedi*^ ‘It wilt be a surprise 
even to those conversant with the Hindu system 
to ies how dose is the analogy between the 
idealism of the Vedanta and the tendency of 


or appreoiito EuQy, the extent and signifioance of the 
cultural achievements of Islam. Similarly, the number 
of Ini^ii Mussulmans who know correctly or folly * 
anything of ancienl culture of the land,— wb£^ is* 
as much their bonia as of the Hindus,— can be count* - 
ed almost on (he tips of on^s finrcrii ia spits ^ 
the foot that the vast majority of the Mufiulmans 
of India are of Hindu origta and raciall|y Hindu, In 
the case of the Christians, whether Indian by taoc, 
pure Europeans or of a mixed descent, Jf any d 
them knows anythir^ of Indians cultural lifo, whether 
Hindu or Islamic, be knows ody a garbled version of] 
it from the writings of missionaries or Westmii 
authors who mostly nave themselves »o little under-- 
standing of the matter. The reautt is that the 
various covnmuniUea of India are almost absolute i 
ahangert to one amsther id regard to their its pectivo) 
cultural achievements and aspirations. What is' 
worse is that, In consequence of this ignorance of one 
another, they almost despise and hate one another — i 
certainly irt private and not infrequently even in 
pubUoh Now, if the varioui elements of India's com* 
posite culture are folly recognised In the Weait il 
may be reasonably expected thit. as a reaction to 
thii^ a brger number of people belonging to the 
different ootnmunirics In India would study properly 
their mutual contributions to the general culture 
of the land and there would in oonsequenoe 
be a iar better mutual imderstanding and much 
more mutual sympathy than now. Besides, repre- 
sentatives of the diffefent culture gtoupi of India. 


European opinion and to learn that Indies outlook , working side by aide in foreign landir--as the oS&oer^ 

which modeni I gehoUrs, students and Other members ^ the India 


on life may ict essentials be that 
Bcientlfin tl^ght is almost prepared to adopt” 

It is also beir^ increasingly recognized by some 
of the leading tridental tmnkers that the social 
chaos, which has resulted from the outlook on life 
hitherto prevailing in tbe West, can never be 
mtored to an orderly condition again, without a 
complete change of this outlook, Tbese thinkers are 
also beginning to realise that it is a proper under* 
standing and a full acceptance of me essential 
philosophy of India which alone can bring about tbe 
change so urgently needed now. In referenoe to this 
essential phiSsophy of India Will Duiant, the most 
widely read philosophic writer in America, has recently 
declared:— *This ^spel of self^atrol and Quiet_ 
thinking is just the active we need for bur Occi- 
dental fryer." 

And yet, in the whole of India, there U not a Untvef* 
sity which has a profeseorship of Indians philosophy. 
All the holders of the chairs of philosophy and all 
heads of the departments of philosophy in Indian 
Universities are men who are required primarily to be 
proficient in Occidentol philosophy, which, unlike the 
philosophy of India, has no practical end whatsoever 
in vleWj and attracts, therehxe, the fewest number of 
students in the West itoelf. But let there be a chair 
of India's pholosophy established at Harvard, Yale, 
CdlumbU m America and it will not be long before 
Oxf<^ Cambridge follow suit Then only will 
.some c£ the Unlvemibes in India wake up to tbe fact 
that India has a valuable philosophy which should be 
^Veu the first place in this dqpartment of study, and 
not the philosophy of tbs modern West which consists 
mostly of uncertain specufatioas as admitted by its 
own advocates* 

^ But perhaps the greatest benefit of all would be a 
better mutual understanding among the re^esent»- 
rives of the various culture gwps at home in India, 
At present Ib^ know so little of one another, even 
though living siue by side for centuries. Whatever 
ml^t have been the case tn the days of Islamic rule 
over ft>dm, it cannot be said now that, considerii^ 
their numbers, there are many Hindus who study 
. Aimbb and Persian at present or know inuch aheuk 


Academy would be doing — would certainly develop 
a aptrit of cQ-operatJon, and even oneness In 
reg^ to India, ujj-a-«i!f the foreign countries, 
where they may bei and this spirit would ^ve 
without question, a very safutaiy reaction on India. 

There is anotber way, though a very Indirect otil 
in which India Is expected to be beneficted by thi 
India Academy working in Amefica, It is thi 
aim, even the ambition, of the India Ac^umy i 
be, in time, a link and an Intc^rcter between tli 
whole of the East Inoludiitg China and Japan, an^, 
the West But apart from this, it Is both deilrablol 
ind necessary, In these days of world-wide; 
intercourse^ that India should revive her ancienc; 
cultural relation with the *Far East,* In addition tO| 
establishing new lines of cultural co-opofatian with 
the VVesL This carv of course, be best dooB by 
establishing direct lirKS of approach to ^rae Un^ 
of the Pai^fiq region. But the India Academy has 
opportunities of doJi^ a great deal, even in tois 
field, in America. Not onfy are thers In Amei^ 
large Chinese and Japanese Colonies where oni 
can study and know some thif^ of Chinese life, -bui 
there arCf at certain educational cenhes on Old 
American continent, great institutions providing 
excellent opportunities for Chinese studies, which 
Indian students can firxl nowhere else Jo the wort^ 
not excepting perhaps China itself The India 
Academy expects to co^jperate Increasingly whh 
these Chinese and other Far Eastern Institution 
the Universldes of America as well as wltl 


there; itpjWiI 
students ^arx 


the China and Japan Societies 
also do everything to help its 
wodeera to stodj' ctdtoikl subjects pertaining 
Far Eaatera a^ Facific couniriei whenever thej 
desire to do so and thereby help in re-establishira 
lodiaif a ancient cultural rations once more wief 
tboee lands on a better and wider basiSp Thm 
India is expected to benefit ^eatly— indeed, ai 
much as, if not nxx'e thai^ the Occident Itself- 
by the activities of a movement like the India 
Artemy of Amerim, even though such activitfei 
win have to bS carried on tvgely ui tbs WesL 


ar.com 
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And libw 19 juit the time' when an crganiBed and 
«u 9 ta!ncd effort, alon|f the r^ht Ime?; to make Irdia^e 
otdUire more fiiliy recogfni^^ and appreciated hj the 
Occident 19 almost cettarn to produce the deshed 
reault* The visits paid by aucn outstanding persotv 
altUes as S'n^i Vivekaitanda and H^mdranath 
Tagore have aroused in the West a great deal of 
cultural interest in India* This interest has become 
9 till more widespread bv the eatensivcEy reported 
doing9 of Mahatma Gandhi, in the realm of the spirit 
even more than io the f dd of politics. As a result 
there has come about a new demand for cultural 
co-opera tion'j and in rcftponsc to it much good work 
is bflng done bjr various cultural ore^ization, as 
well as by a member of individuals, working on behalf 
of India, But, with perhaps one exception, none of 
these organiiations is devoted exclusively to the 
task of spreading information regarding the cultural 
and spiritual life of India. 

There are also the Vedanta Societies and certain 
other ^religious^ organizations which are doing 
excellent work. But the Occident ^ word 
‘Religion’ has a very different connoution to what 
’Dharma’i even though translated as 'Religioh', has 
in India, The term ^Relimon', in reference speci- 
ally to movements connectea with lodiaj ts taken usual* 
^ in die sense of a *cu1l' As a consequence, the 
Vedanta Societies, tike other slmUar institutions classed 
as ^religions', appeal only to a particular and a rather 
limited group. On the other hand, the interest of the 
West, Bpecialty of America, in hidla's cultural and 
apiricua] life is being exploited by certain sejf-seeking 
i^ividuals, who are thereby domg a great deal 
harm both to India and the West, On this point the 
following extract from a tetter recen^ addressed to 
Sir Radnakrishnan by Mr* John B. Chevalier, Secr^ 
tary to the American Asiatic Association 
will speak far itself: have suSered in 

die past in New York from individuals who were in 
no way qualifred to expound the intellectuaUty of 
India and they have done much damage to the cause 
we have at heart' 

The India Academy of America has, under these 
clicumstances, been heartily welcomed by some of 
the most distinguished acid leading personages of 
the West The membership of the Jwdemy Includei 
several professors of Columbia, Yale, Harvard, 
Chicago and California universities, as well as 
prominent people in other important walks of life. 
As Mr. K, Natarajan, who Visited America recently 
and came to know something of the India Academy, 
has, in a note published in the Indian Sodai 
said;— Its membership consists largely of 
scholars,' Mr* Nstarajan has also observed that the 
India Academy, because of its loholarly chsTa^ter, 
is “free from mystical associations of some other 
Indian cultural propaganda,' 


GOVERNMENT BY THE MAJORITY- 
DEMOCRACY, 

The Editor, 

Ths Indian Sadat 


Sir, 

Mr* T* Sivosankaran's comments oni my notes under 
this caption in your issue of March J4tl^ 1^54 are 
an apt and perfrxit itlustration of that complete tack 
of "political sense** and confrislon of thought which 
those who believe that understanding of the British 
(^ernment is a sina qua of peace in liulia, are 
fighting against as the deadliest enemy* If this were 
the menuT attitude of the majority the outlaok would 
inde^ be blacic ' 

But that there are glimmerings of comprehension 
breaking through the clouds, I have reason to believe, 
and thank God tor every my of light, 

Cambridge, \ "Yours etc,, 

April B, 1334, f * 1, J. PITT. / 


TRAVANCORE AND TEMPLE ENTRY* 

The foUowii^ is a summary of recommend atioos 
by the Travoncore Temple Entry Cciumittee appointr 
ed by the Government to enquire intd and report Du 
the questioa of Temple^Entry, 

The Conxnitiee says: "We may now summarise 
the conclusious we have arrived at. This may best 
be dtxie by answering the points raised by the 
Government in their proceedings constituting the 
Committee, We shall take the points in order and 
record our answers to them. 

'Whether, in ah or any of the Temples wi thin the 
^ate the Caste Hindus have cither an exclusive 
right of worship or recognisable civil rights in the 
natter of such worship, c* g., 'as l^ing ioje bene- 
tiejaries, owners, etc.** 

The right of the Savamaa to keep the Avarnas out 
of&vama temples is a recognisabtecivil right capable 
of adjudicaticn ip a court of law* That right the 
Savarnas have only as the beneticlories entitled tn 
worship Inside the Temples, and net as owners. 

Certain persons, as individuds, may be owners of 
certain havama temples, but there is no temple df 
which the Savama communicy is, as such^ the ewne^ 
According to longstanding usage and rollgimis 
authority, the Avamas are entitim to worsmp at 
Savoroa temples from the position outside the temples 
assigned to them by usagie* 

* Whether in any particular caste Hindu temple 
there is any local practice allowing the entry of 
non-oaste Hindus. 

'The general feeling among non-caste Hindus 
about the efficiency of relipious worship or rites 
within the temple Itself or within its precincts in the 
case of temples now open to caste Hindus alone*** 

There it a general feeling among noi^casto Hindus 
that religious worship or^ rites perfbrtned within a 
temple will be more effioacious than such worship or 
rites performed outside its precinoCsi 
*The general feeling among caste Hindus about 
the efficiency of religious worship or rites if Temple- 
Entry U allowed to non-caste Hindus*' 

The feeUng among the Savarnas is divided* Tbc 
general feeling among those who favour templfreiitiy 
IS that there will be no loss of efficacy in worship if 
Avaroas are admitted into Sayarna temples. The 
feeling among those who are against Temple-entry is 
that effioacy will be lost if Avaroas _afe ac^tted mtp 
Savama temples. " . 

■The extent of any feeling among (1) caste Hindus 
and (2) non-caste Hindus in regard to the creation of 
social and religious equality by allowing temple-entry 
and whether the movement for temple-entiy is a 
separable or integral part of such a programme,'* 

From a preponderance of oral evidence of the 
Savama witnesses and the information as to the 
general feeling In the county, which we have been 
able to gather from that evidence^ it is dear that there 
IS a strong feeling among Savarnas* tri favour , of 
templ^ntey being allowed. At the same tim^ it 
has to be recognised that there is ^nslderable 
sition from a large body of Savam^ on the other side. 

The general feeling among Avamas is inr firvour of jSr.COrn 
temple entry, 

- Though it 15 conceded that temple entry will net 
by Itself produce ' social and religious equality, 

^ciMTv t^ple-entry will, to that exten^ r^nove the 
jneqiw.lky tofhhs^^.rcspeots. It is possible to work 
■0ut a sebfenio^ ffirth^ social uplift of the Avamas 
independeqffy of the lemple-entry movement. Tho 
Committee suggesu for thirt purpose V<^tion oo the 
-following lines 
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( i ) DisCaiic& polludon or should bc | 

nriov^ by appropriate legislative measure subject i 
to reservations in the matter of entry into temple and ^ 
into their adjuncts like temple tanks^ temple wells, | 
Hamapuras, Auakotcils, etc,, and subject tome follow- i 
ing provisions: — 

(a) Public tanks used for bathing purposes should 
be thrown open after separate cisterns are attached | 
to them or portions of them are walled off wh^e 
people could wash their clothes, etc,, belore getting • 
into the tanka for bath, 

(^) Public Well a should be thrown open, after thoy 
are provided with cisterns, in which water should be 1 
stored from the wells by municipal or Health Depart^ i 
ment employees and from which water should be ^ 
drawn throng taps, 

<t) Government Satrams (Choultries) should be 
thrown open, after they are provided with separate I 
kitchens, as in the case of such as are already open ■ 
to all classes* 

The Committee thinks that prompt notion should 
be taken as regards these items, 

( a ) Arrangements aliould be made for providing 
Bhajannmatoms, instituting ceiigioas lectures, open- 
ing schools for adult instruction and for proper hous- 
ing and sanitation and the adecluate supply of ^vells 
and tanks, for such Avarna commuiiitjes as in the 
opinion of Government rcquu*e such assistancOi This 
item may be worked as to ba comploted in a definite 
period, say ten years, 

(iVt) In important centres, temples may be built 
and consecrated where Savamas and Avarnas may ' 
worship together, such Savarnas retaining their f 
rights of worship, etc,, in temples where Avariias '• 
are not now admitted, 

"The probable results (a) temporary and { 5 ) per- : 
manont, of allowing temple-entry*" 

The following results are likely to ensue: — ' i; 

(f) Some breaches of the peace may occur* But ; 
it will be possible to prevent them by fvoper 
precautionary measures. I 

(£i) A large number of Savarnas will keep out of 
the temples and a large number of Avarnas will i 
come in. 

(m*> Many of the priests (Pujaris Tantris) will be t 
unwilling to continue thoir services. OtheT parsons , 
belonging to the communities from which they are \ 
recruited may be willing to take their places. But i 
they may not in general command the same respect, ] 
(/■&) Some of the temple servants may discontinue ■ 
their services or demand remuneration tn cash j 
instead of cooked rice aliowanoe* 'Fhe Government | 
may fi>c cash remuneration and get over this difficutJy, . 

Of the SaVanms who first keep away, Some ' 
may, in course of tima^ come back* Hie number . 
of Avarnas going to temple for worship may also ■ 
ho reduced- Hut the total number of worshippers | 
is fKJt likely to be less than at present* ; 

If any entry that is allowed is with the ' 
concutTcnce of a Pari shat the evil results anticipated 
will be considerably minimised. \ 

‘‘The possibility of a compromise beir^ arrived at i 
between the orthodox Hindu comiTiiunity and other ! 
Hindus with regard to the question of temple-entry ' 
or any aspect of it. Anti if there is a possibility the ; 
best methods effecting a compromise/' t 

A compromise in the strict sense does not seem ' 
to be possible* But a few middle courses have been I 
augjjested of which tile Committee think the following j 
two deserve to be consid Lfed I 

Ci) Entry being allowed to Avarnas as far as ' 
the "Baltvartam*' in all Savarna Temples and (*4) 


Ihrowiiig open some of the existing temples in th e 
several talukas for al! Hindus, the others being 
reserved for exclusive worship of the Savamai* ® 
The CtMnmittee suggests that these two middle 
courses also may be referred £0 the Parishat, 

‘The bearing on the questiesn of temple entry* of 
the principlea, rules and practices regulating religious 
worship and rites in caste Hindu temples/' 

The principles and rules regulating religious wor.* 
ship and caste Hindu temples are set forth in the 
Agaunas^ and the Agamas prohibit the entry of 
Avannas* The practice in temples is also to the 
same effect* 

■The extent to which Government can interfere 
or has interfered iu private temples whether or not 
under Government managemfent.’^ 

The Government Itave assumed the managerneut 
of many Savama temples in the exercise of the 
Sovereign's right of *MeJkoima*' In admin is terir^ 
these temples, they Itave, by virtue of the ^MeUcoima* 
right, tho power of superv'ision and of assuming 
the management, if tliat step is necessary for the 
proper admin Is tration of these temples* In the 
caoacity of ‘ Melkoima,* Government have modified 
a few practices in some temples* But no diange in 
practice or usuage involving modifioatioji of iinportant 
principles of the Smritis or important rules pf the 
Agamas can bs effected, except by the Bovereigu on 
the advice of a Farfshat. 

" The commitments, if any, made by Government,’^ 

In the opinion of the Committee, no commitment 
lias been made by Government which restricts their 
freedom of aodon in the matter- 

On the general question of tempi e-entryj the 
Committee ts of the opinion that there is such a 
change from the past in the circumstaiKies 
present day^, as to make it desirable that whatever 
steps are ^ssible should be taken to give the 
Avamas greater facilities for the pu^ose of worship- 
ping at Savarna temples, but that it is necessary that 
the faith of the orthodox Hindus in temples and in 
the sanctity of the deity installed in them should n0£ 
be weakened. The Committee thinks that the extent 
to which the present rule prohibiting the entry of 
Avarnas into tempka may be modified should be 
determined by the Sovereign on the ad vice of a 
Parishat, 

WHAT IS BUDDHISM? 

The Hungarian scholar and Orientalist Mr. Felix 
Vaiyi delivered an interesting iteCure on '^Buddhism 
and its significance to the Western mind’' on Sunday 
mornir^ at the Anand Vihara, Bombay* A large 
gathering, including a number of ladies attended 
lecture which was arranged under the auspices of the 
Bombay Buddha Society* 

"Wherever I go, I find the misiinderstaridiog of the 
Oriental mode of thought and view of Life and Reli- 
gion, and a discarding oF the same for materialistic 
tOTms of thought, peculiar to the Western Mind/’ 
declared the lecturer in introducing the subject of tJie 
lecture* , 

‘*The best in Oriental Religion, Art, Hh 
Life has not been understood pr<^orly and transmitted 
for modem use anywhere, and this will certainly create 
a treoiendous misohief in future when die Western 
materialism is accepted wjtliout scrutiny" was 
Dr. Valyi's prophetic warning* 

‘^The dominating spiritual and cnoral influejnees 
which pervaded the psychology of Asia were 
Buddhism and Islam," declared the lecturer, both of 
which “until to-day are living forces undergoing 
I constant evolution," To explain the psychology of 
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Asia meant the expLanaticm of the fundamental 
notions of Buddhism and telam In their relation to 
Aftiatic History; The Human appeal of Buddhism 
and Islam is even now to powerful that no one single 
aspect of Asiatfo Ilia and mentally could be explain- 
ed without a profound knowledge of both doctrines.”' 

To understand Buddhism in its entire purity one 
should go to the pristine teaching of Gautama him- 
seif, explained Dr. felix; 

Budohism is ** a perfect formulation of the ideal ” 
that Buddha postulated^ which related more to the 
ideal of purity and perfectUjo for transcending 
luaterial desires, passions, and egoism that debase 
the eternally free mind, than to any other aspect of 
human Striving. 

One of die misunderstandings in die Western mind 
was the misconceptian due to the the Nihlfistic 
Sdiool in Buddhism — the attempt to take away the 
mind from real Life in the world - and which was "the 
real cause of the decline of Buddhism in India.” 

^The pessimistic "inteipretation of Buddhism*' in 
the West for which Schopenhauer of Germany was 
largely responsible was only the interpretation of *'the 
decadent form of Btiddhistrf' that wai a result of “the 
formuiation of the ideals of monastic life;** in later 
Tibetan Buddhism of the ninth century. 

. "Buddhism, if anything, shows how to transcend 
the material life by resurrection of "the nobLe, pure, 
and the moral* in the human mind, which always felt 
the need to rise "ethically, morally, and culCumU/* to 
the highec plane of Jife^ add^ Dr, Valyi. This 
attempt to purify life was not to debase life but to 
give stronger "wholesome seit to Life/' 

The central motivating Power In Gautama's mind 
was the "spiritual transcending power to rise above 
the chain of material passions, desires, lust, vanity, 
and igTKxance’' that debased humatijcy. The ^eat 
Buddhist ideal of *'£he freedom of the mind'' which 
was present in every vital religion in the woild — was 
the search for the outlet, from “the jungle of Asiatb 
symbolism and to recover for the mind its original 
purity ” Buddha showed the way “to rise above the 
limitations, — geographical, h istorical, ancestral, conge- 
fiital, and the traditionar— with which the human 
mind had been shackled by centuries of custom 
and thought. 

"One single ideal or Buddhism was a^ nearer 
approach to profound life than the dissertations of 
ArStotle.” 

Those who assume that Buddhism was a school 
of inertia and pessimism, from the very beginning; 
forget tho live centuries of Buddhism when the 
wonderful influence of Shakya-Munl awoke to action 
the sleeping forces of the Indian soul. 

The inspiration which came frem Gautama's teach- 
ing pervaded the Indian soul with a new ideal of 
morality by severe discipline of human passion and 
human instinct without inflicting upon It the preju- 
dices ^ Brahminism and Hinduism, Buddhism was 
a reaction against the rigid system of Brahminism 
and as a democratic religion with on aristocratic ideal 
of Buddhahoodi its failure in India was perhaps the 
greatest catastrophe for the Hindu people. For, in 
Japan Buddhism became again a doctrine of action 
uno^ die influenoo of the "Zen" sect— namely, the 
atoics of Japanese BuddhistTw whose ■purifyipg 
influence has been recognised as one of the essential 
chamoterisiica of the Japanese mind." 

One and the same fundameiltat thought inspiring 
all the manifestations of eJirly Buddhism, continued 
Dr, Valyi, was the Ideal of UnK'eraal Love including 
the whole of mankind without prefemnee of race or 
oastft or creed, * ■ - ^ 

In the sixth century B, C, fle^ntific, mathematical 
formulaiion of Uni^i’ersalitv in Religion was not 
possible, as ih^ symbolic language wa* the predo-^ 


minent method. The symbols of the “lotus fienver'" 
arid of the "white rose" of Persia wero examples- 
prcving the enormous significanco of symbolisni iii 
art and reliviofi* The profound sigmhcance of 
Oriental symbolism in history and its effects on 
events and thoughts, and its wide ramifleations 
throu^iout the world could be traced into the bls^' 
toric^ past over wide spaces and over long periods, ^ 
Thus the Muhamadans in Spain were ro sponsible, 
for the fertilising stream to Chnstianicy that became^ 
subsequently democratic. The Muhamadans in tura 
bad been affected by the fertilising streams? from 
Oriental religions and an. These historical linl^ 
are even now of gr^t imp^ in History and human 
culture. The re^tion of life to art and the place o€ 
symbolism in Art, Life and Religion could also be 
understood, by the study oi Indian art The irnmemse 
beauty — the monumental and the symbolic in IndLai* 
art— all were keys to the human mind that did pot 
rejec^life but wanted to transcend life and its ma^e^ 
rialistic pas a ion s and desirrs. * 

Chinese) Japanese, Hindu and Islamic modes of 
life and though t showed the mark ot the vivifying^ 
spiritual, and purifying influence of the great persoiH 
ality of Gautama, I 

LEGAL POSITION OF WOMEN, 

The following appeal has been issued under th& 
signatures of Lady Abdul Qadir, President; Kant 
Laksmibai Pajwade, Chairwoman, Mrs. Charulata 
Mukeij], ^ganizipg Secretary and Mrs. Renuka Hay, 
Social Section Secretary, All-India Women's Con- 
ference:^ — 

The iniquity of Hindu Law. so far as women*» 
rights of inheritance and marriage are concerned, 
almost widiouC pamliel today. Whenever efforts^ 
have been made to ameliorate the position of women 
by trying to rectify any particularly pernkioua andl 
objecti<mablc provision of the law, .the religious 
Injunctions oc the Shastras have invariably beet» 
brought forward to suppon the existing system in 
all hs details, A proper study of the old Shastras wilft 
prove conclusively that when the laws were codifleit 
those Shastras and Smiritis which were favourable 
to the rights of women were igr^d— it' almost 
seems, with a preconceived and deliberate purpose. 
Mohomedan law is more equitable in some .respect* 
but even here a great deal is still ty desired 
before the law is interpreted so as to give womeix 
equal legal righte with men. 

Although we are grateful to those great men who 
have from time to rime during the last century made 
efforts to improve the legal position of women, it can- 
not be eainiaid that, with a few exceptions only, 
those effi>rt9 have been and are stUl being largely 
ineffectual because they .have met with opposiCiotii 
and been reduced to nalfrmeasures. Women are 
realising to-day that, if they are to take Aeir rightful* 
position in society and discharge their duties a* 
responsible citixens, iC is of the utmost neoessify- 
to have a wholesale revision of the legal code in; 
matters afF«:tmg women, not' only in their own 
interest, but in the interests of me nation as, a 
whole. Falliatives and half-measures will nolc^eC' 
do. It is the considered view of the representativea; 
of India’s women, as expressed in the last Annua! 
^ssion of the All-India Women's Conferen^ at 
Calcutta, that a commission with a non-official majority 
and a strong representation of women should be 
appointed without delay to enquire into the present 
disabilLties of women in^ regm to marriage dnd 
inheritanne, and msdee auitaole recomineiidaCions to 
remove the samew This is aji appeal to all wotneii 
interesied in women's welfere, to start a nation-wide 
campaign to arous^' public ppinion and impress on 
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iJie Ccnrenimeni ^ lodlA the ur^gent neccAsItj of 
tippoEccing tbe We tmiftC make tl ct&tr 

CD tbe autboritieft that It ie not a mere parsing a 
reaohiticxi at the Conferpneei but that we are carnet 
about it, and we ehalf only be aatisfed when our 
just and reatonable demand ia fulfilled* We are 
that we shall obtain the unsdnt^ help and 
support of tboee r^our nietv who have helped with 
^ much enthusiasm the cause of wotnen^s 
Advanocment an fi^r. 


CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 

M AYitd Loisy, one of the outsUoding 
biblical critics of the day^ has published a bcx>k 
In Fiench on the development of Christlantty 
entitled “La Naissanc^ dir Christiamsme*’ wbioi 
has been favourably reviewed in 
Jtanmaihytht Editor, Mr. L P. Jacks^ in an 
important attide. We give below, a* few 
from the book : 

The tradition which has preserve for us the 
tuemcry of the fesus was* in its orgin, entirely other 
than historicali at the very first it was the tradidonof 
« kttl^ and almost hnmediatdy afterwards the tradi^ 
tk>n of a cult, which grew mere fervid at It developed 
to the dei£oation of its object In a weed, meomory was 
transfigured into faith and adoration. Strictly "P^k- 
^ng the Gospels are not historical documentSL ^ey 
are Uturgical catechisms containing the cd^legend 
of Ibe Lord ][esu8 Christ ^ they announce no other 
oonlent and claim no other quality. Even the teaching 
jittributed to Jesus has been built up to meet the 
n^s of the Chrisdan propaganda, tor the edifica. 
tion of the first conunumties or again, and especially 
in the fourth Gospelf to elaborate the mysdo theory 
«f Salvation by Jesus Christ Oae cannot pretend 
behind all mis work of &ltb, the real traits of 
Jesus> his own doings, and the exact circumstances 
of his preaching and death, are to be recognised 
clearly cut. Wnat the historian here comes into 
direct contact with Is the £iith of the first genera^ 
tions snd die intensity of their devotion to Jesus the 
^lavlour. , 

There ia nothing to make good this inadequacy 
cf the csvangeJical tesdroony. The Acts cf the 
. Aposdesi which are supposed to record the history 
^ the firae Chrisfian age are, rather, the continua- 
'tion of the legend and, at some points, of the myth, 
while, the ^neral perspective of the book is as 
artificial in its own way, if not more so, than that of 
the^nonic Gospels^ 

Oirlsdanity is not founded on a doctrine laid 
down in a boc^ It formed its own doctrine 
it and the bocks wl^h properly belong 

to k are the products and 'witnesses of the 
doctrinal elaboratioii as it was accompttsbed 
f n the course of the first hundred or hundred and 
fifty years cf die new religion. 

Ih a veiy real sense the history of primitive 
' Christianity is a kind oTpro-histerj which has to be 
* reconstructed— Kxie might almost say, guessed*£no(n 
dccum^ts whiph reflect Ic But were neither coa- 
^«eived nor put Jnm shape for the purpose of 
^ narrating ii* 

The Imnunent rehirii of the Christ had been pnv 
dain^ foi;a tong tune before ^reoounting, in 'oral 
preaching and evaiigelical books, the detaila of wbat 
Jesus had doue^ said; and' Shfifeted, that he mj^fat 
ascend into heaVeo in preparatiioii for the day of God. 
Tbe Gospel was the p^Kdamation of that Day before 
it became the story of tbe^ Ouisfa l^htpg -and of 
bia savingd^ath. / - 


Of wbat the preaching of Jesus really wmi we can 
fona only an approximate idea ficoi the teaching 
which has bocn attributed hi him. It may be. aaid 
without the least paiadox that the Ceaohing ha 
actually gave was iiever ooUeoted. Ne^er the 
preach^ dot the most fiulhful cf yi heuen had 
any thought of fixing the teaor of it for tian^ 
mission tc poaterilyi the knmiacht prospect of 
the reign of Gbd leR a preocupatioa of vial land out 
cf the queatioEii ' After tba death of Jesua the fiist 
apoatles oontimicd to announoo too neanoamicg 
event, which was now to bethatef the Christ in Us 
glory. It was only at the end of a certain tiin«v 
when Che jgr^ps of believcra were organised Into 
pctmanenl brotbertioads that the need was felt for a 
oompleter insiruotion, In which Ihs teaching about 
Jetus and the teaching of Jesus, already strangely' 
modified and augmea^ were progressivety amaik 
gamated to form the bocks of liturgical catechism (cr 
which the name *GChpel' was kept. The contents of 
our Gospels, the Synoptict espcoially» are rather the 
elements of the p^itive Christko cateohefils 
than inetruedoa really given by Jesua In Galilea 
cr at Jerusalen^ and it ii unnecessanr to prove 
that the mystical gmis of ihe fourth Gospel waa 
entirely roreigii to him. 

Tbe origin of Jesus waa of the humblest. It la 
immbable that the name of bis father, Josep]^ 
and thatof hi# motheTi Mary, were Invented in Uio 
tradition.., Doubtless he was bom In some ha^et or 
vllli^ of the regkm (Capemaum) In which ws first 
aee mm teachir^. We may also believe that before 
himself embaTkii^ on the proclsmation of the coming 
reign of God be was for some time attached to John 
the Baptist or at least affiliated with the sect which 
made use of Jbhn^e name. 

It was probably not without motive that the Gos- 
pels defined hi# teaching and that of the Hapti#t by 
the same general formula j 'Repent^ for the reign of 
God is at hand.' But this iudicatiotv simple mm yet 
widely comprehensive^ b the most certain knowledge 
we have of bis doctrine We can bold ft for ceruSa 
because this was the fundamental element the 
faith held by tbe first votaries of Jesus, by fiiose who 
continued hi# work after his death in proclaiming him 
the Christ, and because the later woric of Christian 
tradition always tied to this Ini dal datun^ consisted 
in successive retouchings ^ and attenuadon of 
the same theme — the coming of tbe great 
Kingdomv We know, moreover, that In this 
was summed up the Jewish hope of which 
Jesus was regarded as destined to bring the 

fulfilltnent for those who were hb .Jesus, then. 

taught. If not Jhe end of tbe world— for it would 
be difficult to say what Idea be bad of the untverse, 
or even if he had one at all— at least tbe end of thq 
present age^ the end - of SaUn^s rei^ and of. the 
powers set up by hlnv the advent of G«, the^ relgrt 
^tbe just, the resunectlon of the dea4 and the 
Grand Judgment which was to exterminate aQ the^ 
wicked and sweep them foxn tbe face of the ea^ 
With this Ji}dgi»nt In prospect meo muat repent, 
must change t&ir Uve^ 

That Jesus baptised, as John did, Is not affirtned 
by the Synoptics^ and critics generally are dispoiM 
to say tiuit he demanded nothing more than a change 
of heart. In this way they would make Jesua the 
teacher of what seems to them a pure ref^oi^ 
divested of all magic rihuL But Jesus had no 
intention of founding a rellgioo and gave no though# 
to that matter..,..* *■ 

Did Jesus attribute to himself an eminent place In 
tho coming Kingdom ^ Many in these [ate days, 
have believed thenuielvef^ able to answer in the 
negative, hut without pausing to t^ider whether 
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'they ar« not inveatin^ Jeaye too freely with their 
''OWix mentality, or with their own religious ideaL 
Jesusf aooording to them* was a myatical pbibn^ 
thropist for whom the Kingdom of God was a thing 
essentially interior and moral, the presence of 
God in the soul, the revelation and intimate 
conacioysness of the divine goodness ai^ fatherhood, 

: the law of love, tha <Il™ty of man. That is 
what the Gospel, viewe^ a£if off, and sifted 
by the expei'ience of mneteen 'centuries, may 
^een to those who are intent on finding them- 
■ffidves in IL But it was not in this simplification 
^ tliat Jesus' Jived- Chri s da ol^ was not bom in an 
atmosphere so transcendant*„The value of the human 
frouJVt*]S not defined in the Gospel independently 
-of the individuals destiny in the coming King- 
domt the law of love is not laid down independently of 
. the renunciation of earthly things prescribed by the 
imminent revelation^ the uplifitii^ of tha poor is not 
conceived independently of their exaltation in the 
eternal realm, in plain truth, neither the revelation 
of the good (^, nor the value of the soul, nor the law 
of love^ nor the dignity of the p<Mr have the eminent 
place in the primitive Gospel which some in our days 
attribute to tnem; they am the elements of the Gospl 
which, more or less enlarged in our view of them, 
happen to be^ for us, the least out of date. As the 
historian sees the matter, it is ever and always in the 
eschata logical notion of the Reign of God that the 
-Gospel can and must be summed up; all the rest is 
-subordinate to that. 

J esus did not oBTer himself to his contemporaries as 
a sage or a moraUst, nor as a prophet pu re and simple, 
buC as ono sent from God, He claims a ^eciaJ 
and unli^ue mission in regard to the Great Events 
though perhaps not defied with precision, which in 
our langfuago would be equivalent to the title of 
'Gmnd Ambassador ^Gratia En(voye)...There could 
be no question of Ws being the Messiah there 
and then, since the Messiah was the prince of 
the Grand Reign and there could bo no Messiah 
except in the reign of God,»CHe) was Messiah 
in expeotationj Messiah presumptive, 

HITLER'S FOREIGN FOLICY • 

(By Mildeed Sv Wertheimer.) 

The immediate object of National Socialist foreign 
policy is the attainment of equal in armaments 
and statu s^and re-establishment of the Reich as a 
great power. The Na^is believe that as a con^ 
sequence of the war and the Versailles Treaty, the 
world has reduced the Germans to the position of a 
■ second-class people, and their policy is concentrated 
on wiping tnis blot from the German scutcheon, 
l^e foreign political goal as set forth both in the 
National ^ialist party’s official prommme and in 
. Hidef*s autobiography, ‘'Mein Kampr*— which has 
b^ome the bible of the Third Reich— is the union 
of alt ' Germans in one great Germany. Hitler 
places speoial emphasis, moreover, on the acquisi- 
fion of new territOTy In Europe on which Germans 
might settle and which would insure freedom of 
existence to the German people. In order to attain 
this end the Reich, he said, must have nutitary 
allies, for "an alliance whose aim is not war is 
senseless,* No state, however, would want to 
ally itself with present day Germany, which can 
give no military helps hence the immediate object 
of German foreipi polioy must be transformation 
of the nation *nto a strongly armed military 
state, “Oppressed peoples,” wrote Hitler, “are 
never freSi and unified in a^ common empire 
by means of ftaming protests^ but through a 

• £Vciia pfiltoy BijwrW 


sharp, unsheathed sword. The forgfr^ of this sword' 

IS the task of the leaders of a people’s' dcmestki 
I policy. The consummation of this work of forpi^ 

I sword and the securing of miliary a^ies 
is (he task of the leaders of its foreign policy. Hitler 
envisaged Italy and Great Britain as the two future 
' allies of the Rdch, The French, be declared, wHI . 
remain the “ioexotabi^ deadly enemy of the Germain 
p^le." Germany must turn its eyes toward tb® 

Eastf for only in Russia and the Baltic can the Reich 
secure the new territory which will rectify 
^the false relation between our people and our 
land," and thus “free the Germans for ever from 
th© danger of disappearing from the earth or of . 
becoming a slave people,” wfe National Socialists, 
stated Hitler, ^'consciously draw a line through, pro- . 
war German frreign policy. We begin anew at 
tha place where history stopped short 600 years ago. 

We will end the ctmtinual migration of Germans to 
the south and west of Europe and turn our eyes to 
the land in the East, We will finally end the pre-war 
era and pass over to the land policy (BodenpoUtik). 
of the future. And when we speak of new torritory 
In Europe today, we can only think first of all of 
Russia and of the Russian border states.* 

This Eastern policy was also stressed by Alfred 
Rosenberg^ now head of the Foreign, ARairs Bureau 
of the National Socialist Party and cultural dictatex - 
of the Reich, Rosenberg, who was bom ia Astonia 
and educated in Tsarist Russia, strongly advocated 
a Nordic Europe with a German “Mitteleuropa* 
as the foreign political solution of the future, Russia, 
according to Rosenberg, must be pushed back into 
Asia, and then Germany will be able *‘to procure 
ficient territo^ for its future t5[> m'dlion inhabitants. 

In this great battle for existence of the future and 
struggle for honour, freedom and bread a creative 
nation such as Germany can have no consideration for 
impotent, worthless and presumptuous Poles^ Cxechs, 
etc. These people must be forced eastward in order - 
CO free territory for German peasants to oultlvate. 

Only thus can there be the possibility for the German 
I People to breathe again. Thus also will the founda- 
I don of a new cultural epoch for the white race be 
I made possible,” 

I These and many other statements of Nazi foreigr^ 

I political philosophy and aims before the party 
assumed power form a striking contrast to Httlef s . 

1 speeches on foreign policy since he b^ame Chae-^ 
cellor of the Reich — in which he has attempted to- 
; reassure the world that Naxi Gcrnuny desires only 
' "work and peace,” 

The foreign policy of the Third Reich thus com 
prises conliicting elements. In speeches delivered 
since he came to power, Hitler has professed peace 
and abhorrence of war lit direct oont^Ictioo to hi? 
earlier statements. He ha* also given fiomo proof of 
the sincerity of his pacifist protestations by conclud- ' 
a Folish-Gennan non-aggression pact and by 
oaring to sign similar agreement with all Germany? 
neighbours. The Thlra Reich’s foreign relacionsj 
however, have been complicated and inured by efFom, 
directed from Berlin^ to Naztiy German minorities . 
living within the Orders of these neighbouring 
states. " - rnm 

The same pamdox appears in the disarmament Jai COm 
situation. While denying warlike alms, Nazi Gcr-% 
many is rapidly proceeding with thorough milimtiza-* 
tion of the German people. There.rWoutd seem to be 
considerable evidence also that physical re^nuament 
of the Reich has already far exoeeiedtjhe limits Iak| 
down by the Versailles Tieaiy# International 
disarmament negotiacjoa^ meanwhile^ have reacJied 
a complete deadlock. < . ' * ' 

While disarmament negptiatkms are deadlooked^ 
t there appears , to. 'be some basis ax the* Freiicli 
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axitcntkn tbi^t tibe if ia r&-anu 0 iefit 

and the .qullurtution .Cetmvi youllJL , Tbift 
devdopiueat u pardfitUvIy noticeable id eduoatiock 
In {bA ^ kmr aohoola tbe teadieft dr« that 
every braocliof leamiog there ue gre^ 
piacfi^ee whkh must govern ail insmicckirv r«e^ 
arma Wehr]b teadorsbip^ Jle^aid eveiy- 

diiiw m rdalion lo these four impetativea, and you 
thrill ro ■umised to didcover that podfist and simUar 
tcendj of t&mght have disappeamL” Ip the oolte^es 
and umvemiciea the amphuia b the tame. Churl 
hf a new aoienDe of Arms (WefarwUsenachafi^ have 
been estahtisbed tn aU the impodant univeraiciea 
and colleges. . Furthennore oumeroos books dealing 
with the subject have been published recently. The 
most DDtoribus of these Is the work of Ewald Bans^ 
professor of Wehrwiasenschaft at the Bruniirkk 
^Teohnica] College, Eacerpts from this voltunep 
iiere publlshea abrt&d am aroused considerable 
comtnenL As ^ result^ the book was bannorl> br 
the Hitler ^vemment on October 20^ 1938 
with au^ o^ial statement deblaHng tiW Fro£ 
Banse's ideas did not c<RTespond to Qmse of the 
German Government and should be regarded merely 
as his private opinion. Nevertheless, FarWs 

book. was. ^t published late In .t93£ Cho oj^ial 
Nazi organ renewed it ravouiably. Banscv 
moreover, shU retains his post In Bruaswlc^and 
baa recently published another boeflt, , vnd 

which reproduces alt ihe important 
•ections of the prohibited volume i some conoeption 
of Banse^s ideas may be gathered from the following 
potation hom bis latest work : 

*Gennai) education of this kind h stnig^^e atvl 

war, because it gives youth conviction thaU,,,, 

only through war ^ can the things most sacred 
to it be preserved and because youth is 
thus prepar^ alwap to offer its entire 
thought and wok for 'diese sacred possessewns 
which are territory, people (Volkbeit.) culture and 
' securi^ of Che state.'* 

' ' German yo^Ch, however, f 9 not con£mng Itself to 
study of the science of waf* One of the chief 
purposes of the official KatiOn;^ Socialist Students' 

. AssoCtadon Js the *^acaticfi of the- Students lor 
iniUtary service^nd for cooperation with the German 
. people as a whole by means of military and labour 
, service and phyaicaf exercisesj*' Efi all the colleges 
otg^ized urider control of the Storm Troops. 

■ ■ A further dbligation for German students is the 
vbluntary labour service Which is carried out In 
t:amps ixganUed by the Nazis as part of theic drive 
against unemployment It is estimated that there 
arc some 850,000 men already enrolled in laboar 
camps. These men work half a day and drill the 
'ofher bdlF, wear uniforms and are organized bu regular 
mtlf^uy lines. They are conunandea by former army 
^ officers and sCtbjected to rigid physi^ hardenuig. 

Part of this process consists in so<called Gdandt^ 
and W^krs^^ or terrain manoeuvres. 

■ The Nazis are also using sport in general to 
further their ideal of a strongs military nation, . They 
**regard sp^ as service to the people just as 

■ formerly military tcaining was teyvice to the people.” 
Furthermore^ th^ argue that physical training is 
thiTtbest means of. instiling adf<onfidehce in the 
people Tbs whole' education of the naticn^s youth, 
they declares, ^*Wi 3 t . be directed, to inspirir^ the 
cxjnviotioq that Germans sup^ior to all other 
pe^lfeS,” . ' . . ^ 

The world js, conf^t^ by 4 difficult choioe* It 
the Hitler goverbnienr sincere Should its pacific 
intentions DC .trusted despite, existing . evidence 
Germany's moral, if not *pJjysii^k ■ re^armameiit f If 
these questions pt tot bt answered in ;he affirtaative^ 
ihc heavily arnse^ shpukL take steps to reduce 


I 


armainefi^ and rely Off general intermtiMkal supers 
\'ukii to secure fulfiUmcnl of th« disamiamcaC 
CoaventioQ by Germany and other natima. If thd 
peaceful aims of the Hider Covenunent are oot to ba 
Crusted, the altemattve may be a renewed ums faee.. 
ending eventually In wac, ^ 

hlOHA^U&L 
(By lUMAitALxJ 

To the beating of drums Is prodainted tlw advent 
of the solemn Moharrum caiebrations. In the dici 
aod oonhisioii caused by the super£oud 'aspect of 
oelebraCions, one is apt to lose sight pf the real 
significance that madcs Che sdemnicy of the oocastprst 
a^ of Its back-ground of tr^o grandeur, 

The hustle atu bustle offoiiular aotivldes, the 
glamour of magnlicent Tasyas and the sanctity 
attached bo Swarees are aH the uutcooK of the 
exub^nce of wpulsr enthusiasm which marks the 
psychology of me cnass mind, the fervour of tenti> 
ments aroused Ihereficmp So while one section ot 
believers plun^ themselves hea<Hong into the 
welter of varied types of demonstrations, th^ aiw^ 
oCbers«wbo do a bit of thinking and thrW themiclvea 
Intj^rofound contemplation. 

The glorious episode of the tragedy of KarbaJa. 
centres round Imam Husain, the grand-eoa of the 
illustrious ^pbet Mchamed and hts valiant band ^ . 
seventy-six . faithful followers. Even in the life-time , 
of our prophet the message of Islam had spread 
and wide and after hit death bis gthterinf mesiage 
was shining with tran-scendent gloty. Imam Husain 
war the accredited representative 6t Islain on earth 
after the death of Imam Hasiiv his elder bnxher. 

The power and glory the xnessa^ of Isbm 
brought to the succe-ssors of our FVo^et, naturally 
excited the envy of the neighbouring chiel; Ma vya, 
who was out to capture power for setfag^ndise— \ 
roenL He was one of the most unscrupulous Intri- 
guers of his times who soon began to hatch plots and 
devise ways and means to realise his ambitious 
designs- ^ 

Bepresenlations wete made to Imam Husain oj^ 
he was flooded with lectm of entreaties to come lo 
Koofa for preaching the of Islam, This was 

evidently a trap to beguile hinw Imam Husain, fully 
conscious oftne impending .danger, nobly reeved 
to enter the fiery ordeal ifcer considerable inner 
strode and searotaing of heart The voice of 
oon^enoe clearly revealed to him the duty«of 
bolding aloft the touch pf Island even against heavy 
odds. Then fdlcws tho glOT-Ioui spectacle 
Pilgrims Progress— the Bince of (he Desert passing 
along with his kith and km and in the company of 
j his Sithful followers through the scorching beat of 
! the watorl ess desert bo a distant place among. 

Btntoge and treacherous people. On reachiiw -the 
fateful soene of Karbala tragedy, Imam HuSaln 
finds himself amidst his relentless foC| detsfmlned^ 
to give hioi a battio to aeiae power and glory- 

Imam Husab waa.oot perturbed in the least 
though he has been, joaae a helpless victim of 
colossal fraud, played upon bictL He resigned himJelf 
to the Will of Coi wad prepared to offer resUtonce gp Qom 
to the enemy. Imagine Imam Husain with his 
handOil of followers pitted agtonst an overwhclmii^ 
luaicrity, imagine ag^ lictie children and innocent 
wo^ withfiim in his camp, and a^e aH, imagine 
the water supply b^rig stnctly forbidden to them, 
then we will be able to catch a glimpse of his wonder- 
ftd courage and fortitude and cl his reroarkatrie power 
of patience a«l persevamnee- The question before 
him was, abouii fte suftmJer meekly and yield 
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before the tbreateiunc enemy and save 
himself and all his nearest and dearest er father, 
^hou(d he holdaloft the terch cf Islam, with undim- 
maOer even ff ^ perished m the attempt. 

The redoubtable champion of the cause of Islam, 
was not to be daunted, U was an eitraondinary I 
exhibition of coura^, rare indeed, in the recorded f 
iustay, of mankind. He went to the extent of advis- 
ir^ his fiDlIowo-s to go bacicy leaving hlni alone lo 
defend th^ relimon of Islam against the calculated 
onslaughts of the designing bypoemtes. But his 
va^nt band was made of sterner stuff, there was the 
blood of martyrs runnic^through the vei ns of evay- 
■one of his followens. vied with each other 

to offer up their alt in the cause whbh Imam Husain 
•represented, Yazid did all he could to make them 
yield but it was in vain. The heartH-ending and 
nerve-shattering scene of the last three days, that b 
8tlx Stii “d 10th of Moharram are too terrible for 
word painting. Women and children with parched 
lips ai^ sunken cyei cryit^ for water I On the 10 of 
Mubarrata Imam Husain decides to give them a I 
'battle in the name of the great religion of Islam. | 
His followers were few, but they were fired with ' 
the spirit of a Gazi One after one fell in the , 
great strife^ each proving bb own mettle. After j 
the 76 followers earned their matTyrdom came | 
the turn of Imam HuaaJifs kith and kin, who I 
sui^singly offered magnifeenc resistanca and 
smilingly courted death, defending the cause of 
Islam against impostors. It was a sight for gods to I 
see Imam Husam ail alone, in the hattleoeld of 
Karbala with his valiant followers ail laid low by the j 
ley hand of death. It was one ghastly sight of death 
j&nd devastation. Will he still yield? No, and thou- ' 
sand times na He would very much prefer to suffer ! 
the sanies of death for speaking truth rather than ' 
that Tmth should suffer for want of its speaking. ' 
He joyfully and smilingly faced the assassin's tUgger. 
Here is an unique instance of a battle where the victor 
.is thrown into the Hmbo of oblivion and the vanquish- 
ed is glorified and fmmoitalii^ed. Truth was pitted 
against Iklsehood, The beauty of sacrificing spirit 
was matched against selfishness. Truth comes out 
tnimphant and the lesson of supreme sacrifice of 
Imam Hussain is engraved b toe heart of every 
hlussalman. O Death where Ts thy sting ^ 

INDIA’S CULTURAL ORIGINS | 

Plrofessor N. N. Ghose, Dean of the Faculty of 
LotV in Dacca University, has written a book, 
entitled “Indo-Aryan Literature and Cultere (Driginsy* 
which is very appreciatively reviewed In the 
'Current number of India am the Wwtd, The 
reviewer indicates io the roilowing passage, the 
key thought of Professor Ghose's workt “In the 
broadest outline his theme is that Indo Aryan 
literature-cum-cufturo is, materially speaking, mote 
fuin-Aryan' (Vratya as the author would prefer to 
_'ca11 -it) than Aryan. Recent archaeological die- 
' ooveriea have perhaps made this general thesis more' 
readily acoepublo than was the case some years 
ago,^ But It is if] working up tiie details of this 
thesis into coherent histoiy that the author most 
directly and acutely antagonises established opinions 
.and shakes them up to Che foundations. The ^ranas^ 
the Atharva Veda, the Upanishads, he finds, are 
basically non-Aryan literature, though transformed, 
Jio doub^ in varyir^ de^ess by the directive Aryan 
- genius whioh progressively di^laced their origina] 
noo-Aryan (Vratya) creators, professors and ministers, 
«o that be feels himself justified h chaiacterising this 
eynthetio culture and literature as^ on the wholes 
Neo-Aryan and not neo- non- Aryan. ■ The Sad 
Darsanas (which must include Buddhism as the 
seventh) are all according to him non-Aryan, (Yratya) 


by or^irw Hb Viatya is the Eastern Vratya and 
nee a Western wave which may be supposed to have 
followed on the wake of the VedLc AiyahSj thougl| 
be has nothing to say against his having precede4 
the Vedic Aryans in some remote antiquity. Caste 
and asrams, according to hinv both relatively 
indigenous Vratya conCrLbutions. But these are 
not just his opinions. He started like others before 
him with cve^ pre-disposition to trace them all to 
Vedic Aryan sources* But, one after another, these 
ancient prgudices fell or surrendered at dlscretrom..- 
before scientificany tested dat^of proved historical’ 
value which he came across in the course of hiy 
Investigations into this literature* 

v 

A BLUNDERING POLICY, 

The suggestion of Sir Henry Lawrence, in an 
address to the Conservative India Committee^ fir ^ 
a regrouping of Birtish Indian provinces so as to 
make them larger and fewer, in the intetests 
economy, writes the Leader^ shi^s a better sense of 
proportiQn and greater regard fix stubborn financial 
^ts than the policy of creating new, tmall province 
fed out of aJl'lndia revenues because they cannot 
pay their way. This is a senseless , misuse of the 
taxpayer’s money, for not very convincing or cono- 
mendable political reasons, in. what way will tho 
taxpayer of, for example^ the United Frovincos^ 
benefit by the creation of Orissa or Sind 
Governor’s proviooe? If he does not thereby stand, la 
^in in an]r way. why should he be cempeUed to pay 
for the satisfaetion of narrow provincial or communal 
^pride of people who cannot or will not pay their own 
money for that boon f hforeover, if this tendency is 
not checked, there will be no end to this process cT 
dUintegratiana Today, It is the Muslim community 
which demands Sind and Baluc^'stan to be madp 
independent provinces; tomorrow it may be the Sikhs 
of the central districts of the Punjab who will plump 
for separation and the day after tomorrow the Hindu 
]at3 of west U. P. and east Punjab may ask for a 
separate province for themselves by the amalmmation 
of those areas which are their strongholds. The 
demand for an Andhra province is by now feirJy 
old] wMle the Canarese and the Malayalees have 
also begun to make a similar demand. 

Where will this end? Government wid have^ to 
fritter away a cteisiderable part of the itaources" of 
the country In creating subsidised provinoes. That * ’ 
must Inevitably result in the still further restriction 
of beneficial service* for the goi^ ofthe people kt, 
general. This in Its turn will increase discociten^ 
which even me favoured communittes may eventually 
swell when their immediate oyective has . \^n ^ 
achieved. Considered fiwn this larger point of view, 
it is a wrong and unwise policy on which the 
^Veniment have embarked. - , . 

It may not bo feasible now to undo the misfakes 
of the ^st and to give practical efftet to a bold 
suggestion like the one made by Sir Henry Lawrence^ 

But is it equally useless to hope that the blundering 

C iley may be stopp^? According to Sir Henry 
wrence the White Paper scheme is financially 
insolvent^ and it is politically bankrupt In the view 
of Indian nationalists, reaipatidar.com 

. G ipls Abducted l n Keahml p The SriMRar 
coneapoadent of Th§ Tribune writea : — The Tttpgrt of tin 
abduction of H Ktsbmlri MutUm girls in one daj has 
Oiuiad* great sensatioD. It ii undciateod lb«: two of 
the sbducted girls wer* found in a public brothel in 
Msbnine bftsST* It is leourkable tu note ihet for some 
^een put the Kashmir State has become b centre of 
“BudaTrofihi^or entiemg atny the girb* This giicfauce 
TO laid before the Glancy Commission by the poblic 
and the Comminkm . lecammeDded aerenl m&nues , to 
itop thn nefadous tradoi , . 
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.A LEGISLATURE . FpR KASHMIR* 

,Tho reguUcimts for th« new LegiilatiVft Aa^embty 
^ KAAhoii- m Usued. Tbese foUoir cltnelf th« 
feoommendatiocar Of f3ie Glancy Cocnniisatoni 
lti« ecffisckuEioa will resemblA that introduci^ into 
Ktisili India alter the Morl^MintO Refomu, 

, Tbe regukdons give the membera of the Aasemhfy 
Che dght of free speech sM of cnticiem of the 
budget and tAher measures, introduced by the CoueclL 
, Certain lubjecis are reserved and cannot be 
dealt with by the Assembly, These are: («) fnatters 
jetadog to or 'affecting His Highness or a^ member 
of the Royal Family or the manag^nent of their 
boiiseboldj {h} relations and treaties, ete,^ between 
the State and the King Emperor or the GOTcrnment 
of Indian with foreign power or any State in India; 
matters ooncemltig the Cilgit and 
, r rontien tights specifically granted to illaqadars 

^ 'jaguars by their Sanads| (e) the organization 
disoi^ioe and conttol of the State Armyi t/J the 
State dei>aiiments now under the oharge of the 
Minister waitiEtf on His Hi^mess and specified 
ha the schedule^ the Dhaimarth D^paiimetita; 
fil) the proviskma br this reguladon and the rules 
thereunder and their repeal or modEficattocL 


" .The L^slature of the State wiO consist of the 
Council and the Assembly, The Council, -with the 
Minister as EVesIdent and such other Ministers as 
His -Highness may appdn^ will superintendent^ 
directaod control the adniinistration and the Ckivem* 
ment bf the State, 

The IVesident ol the Assembly will be appointed 
His Hi^iness for such term as he may fiic, 
, Jlie Assemmy will continue for 3 years from its ^t 
meeting unless dissolved or its life extended! by 
His Highness. The Assembly will ordinarily hold 
two sessions anituaUy, in October In Srina|;;ar and 
In March in Jammu. His Highness has the right 
to certify any regulations rejected or altered by the 
Assembtyi if considered essential for the good 
Government and the safe^ and tranquility of the 
■Stated 


The first session of the Assembly win probably 
in October, 




PROPAGANDA IN SOUTH INDIA, 

' > The bi-moiithty journal of Indian Renaissance, 
• jnvem, observes with reference to the propaganda 
in fovour of Hindi that is being carried on by Hindi 
Fracharak Sabhas In different parts of die country. 
'**A batch of Hindi I^rOcAanaks (propagandists) have 
.left Madras on a tour to North India, The object is 
,to bring together North and South, *nd enable loveri 
' ^oE Hinoi to compare notes with a view to future worL 
'YcuAg men aod women whose inother*topgiie is 
Telugu, Tamil or Kannada have pledged themselves 
lo^proad Acknowledge of Hindi in their home pro- 
,vino^ and the results of their, labours liav« been 
* very enoouragti^. Eveiy year thousands of peraontp 
r young and do, sit for the exanunations held under the 
. auspices of the ^Dskshina Ebarat Hindi Racbar 
And acquires good knowledge of Hindi. But 
as there is no living contact with pe^e who habitxw 
ally speak Hjndi, the knowledge bo acquir^ is apt 
to M bookislv Ne^esg emphasis is laid on Che 
^ Study of Hindi literature^ and spoken word Is sub’ 

Oidioated to fbe written. What must be atm^ at is 
AO adequate .-acqdalntance with spoken idiocDalic 
Hindv BO thatmen IkU over India may readily enter into 
' DonversaticKi through the frana^ The study of 
Hindi literaburc as eudi may be left to a few who 
^ fed A ' special aptitude for it, or desire to translate 
the E>est in Hindi into their own language. Frankly, 
we do not desks'thac Hindi should take preo^enoe 
t>f Tamil, Tdugu, Marathi or Beng^ ^ the 


language of ctdiurtTad^erespecdve pfcmnoem, k 

koo comfort to eadtange the dominatioo of Enriish 
for that of HindjL Even ardent advototes of Hinli 
do not fveteod thsv as a mediuin of cutture, Hindi is 
superior to the lAriguagto mentwoed* Every on* of 
tbem ^ A i^h beritAgo k tjbe shape of IksASirs im 
A variety of forms. One year's intensive Ahuly.or 
skmaitbB of trsveUing in Hindi-speaking pniianoeA 
to be iufikient trakiog for moat ot uA But 
Ittik children of nine and te«^ who havf not leami 
even the rudiments of iheir mother* tongue, are beinii 
put through the mill of Hindi examinaGons, la pS 
view, all examinations are an abamkatioit particulariy 
Chose tha^ ia effect, impose A totigutt Dttwf tbaft the 
mother-tongue at a ccmpantively imuiaeure ag& 
We wish to commend tbi a aspect the quesdohtto 
conskecation of Hindi propagandists in ^outh 


-GIRLS' PROTECTION BILL" 

The text of an unoffioUl Bill cafoulaied to stop 
the ^ of •‘daughter aclllag* which has been 
introduced in. the Assembly, Is publUhed in tb# 
Bombay Government Gazelle, dated April t9L 

The author of the Bill, Kunwar Raghubir Sin^ 

CAgitiX tha* the evil of -dau^ter selling* bis 
assumed dar^ous proportions In Indian looleto 
and has considerably increased the mimher of widowr 
in the Hindu sodety. This practice is opposed to 
all canons of momlity mod the beat Ideas of every 
community. Religious organisations , are all pppoaed 
to such {^tices* 

The Bill provides for the protection of iiunor girU 
(a) against inequality of ages of bride and bnde^ 
groom and (d) against their treataieni as commodities 
as^posed to human beings, 

Tne following li the text of the 
- Whereas the evil of •'daughter selling* has as- 
sumed dai^erous vogue in society) It Is hereby 
enacted asfoUowsi— 

(1) This Act may be called the Girts Ptotectiem 
Act, 1934. It extends to the whole of BHdsb Irdia. 

(2) -Parenlf’ In this Act meani the father, the 
mother or any other guardiatt of the gM under wb^e 
protection she Is livii^ ba^xe her mafriage, A gkl 
Bball be deemed to be a major on oompl^r^ the ag^ 
of 14 years, 

(0) if A parent sells hit or her daughter before 
she haa attained majority, he or she shall be liable 
to punishment which may be an imprioonmenC 
two months or a fine wfakh may extend lo Rt. tOO 
orboth, 

(1) It shall be wltfak the oogtuzanoe of the polloe 
to arrest a pareot if .there are sufficienc fcaton| to 
believe that the parent has sold the girt 

(5) Alt ofiences under the Act ahall be bailabid 
and shaB not be oompoundable. 

(5) It shall be within the competence of the 
Court ofSesslons orafmt Criecond cUsf 
toate to try an offence under this Act, - , 

Indian Gold ExfiOFta t— During ihs zeek ended’ 
Sniurday, Mueb 31^ bar gold of tbs Talus of Rt, H 

na booked fiom Bombay to Europe and America. The ir com 
^coetigniDant was ouried bf tbs s. ^ ••Moo^Um,^ which 
eailed from Bombay on Saterdiy, It conisted of Emut gold 
worth Br. *°4 sovnwgEis to tbs nlus of 

Bb 9,l7|f09& tlie bullion was bcoked in two cocaigmiaecUi 
the l^er uf which Ba. 44,73^1-^ *« dariiicd Cor Londoo^ 
optioD £kv York* Fans, Amstodaiu, second ooi^ 
Bgnmrotp Hi. 41,19,351, was sloe booked fw LoDdoB,. 
cpriODMl to AowtordaiD* Tbs BosenigDa warn dcztmod kw 
Faiii via LonffoD^ oprioua] to Kew Xmkf optimJ to 
Amuerdam, Tbs local Talus of geld ao frj oported from 
Bombay sines Gnat Britsis went off Ihi goJd itw^d 
amoimli to Ea 
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"ABOUTION OF UNTOUCHABIUTY ” 

The Goveriitnent of Boiribay havo Invited opimons 
- of all of the Hindu convoiinlty on Rao 

Bahadur M. C, Rajah^s Bill r&ga^ing the abolition 
of 'UntouohahlTi^y^ among the Hindus, The Bill 
provides that i^twith standing anything contained in 
any existing enactment, regulation or order and not- 
withstanding any custom or usage or interpretation 
lof bw, no penalty^ disadvantage or disability shall 
be imposed upon* or any discrimination made or 
recognised against any s ubject of the State on the 
ground that such person belongs to an untouchable 
caste or class among Hindus, and no oivif or criminal 
Court shall recognise any custom of untouchability or 
base its adjudication on such a custom. 

The object of the Bill is explained by the author as 
follows:— 

■The custom of segregation o^certain Hindu classes 
as out^ste and untouchable and the social and 
other disabilities they sufifer under in consequence 
of such custom, have been the subject matter of 
universal condemnation, There has been continuous 
agitation on the part of the leaders of these 
Depressed Classes as they have been commonly 
called, as well as on the part of reformers among 
the main body of Hindus to put an end to thia 
^juseom of untouchability and to the disabilities 
arising therefrom, Hecent events have brought 
this agitation to a head, and there is at present a 
great wave of feeling throughout India for 
removal of Che disabilities of these Depressed 
Classes which tn the interest of humanity and 
general welfare advantage should be taken of by 
the State, It hj therefore, desirable that a general 
law should be pissed^ prohibiting the recognition 
of any rights, cr dfaabilties arising out of the usage 
regarding untoychabiHty, either in civil or crimi^ 
Courts". 

The Bill has been published in the Bombay 
Government Gazette of April 26 and copies, both in 
English and Vernacular, can be had, free of charge, 
from the Manager Government Central Press, 
Bombayf on application within two mnsutha from now. 

Those who are Interested in the Bill should submit 
their views to the Secretary to Government, Home 
Department, Bombay, before the 1 at July 1934, 

PROTECTlOfi OF ALL MINORITIES, 

The SEcretary-General of the League of Natrons 
Ims received from Count Raozynski, Permanent 
Delegate of Poland accredited to the League of 
Nations, a communication requesting under instruc- 
tions from his Government, that in conformity with 
' the rules of Procedure of the Assembly of the L^- 
gue of Nations a draft resolution regarding the mine* 
rities question sent by him be placed on the agenda 
of the next Assembly, 

The draft resolution points out that the Minorities 
Treaties at present in force and declarations on the 
international protection of mmoritiss made before 
the Council by certain States were binding upon 
only certain members of the League of Nations, 
leaving minorities of other States without any possi- 
bility of recourse to the League of Nations- 

Th© minorities of race^ language and religion^ 
which are not covered by the existing system 
for the piotection of minctiiies but which have the 
earn© moral right to the protection of the League of 
Nations as the protection of minorities* were to be 
found in almost all European and extra-European 
countries. 

To remedy this dt^^fect, the draft resolution urges 
die convening of an international conference compoaed 
of all members of the League with instructions, to 
fram© a general* convention for the international 
protection of ailj minorities of race;, religion and 
• language. 


THE BAHK OF BARODA, LTD. 

raS« tbi p&trmuea «! Bad 1iirg«4f nipnWA Ih* 
O^vanmiKLi ot H. R IUb4t»|* ot OMknrnt 

C Soglftqpad nodtr tbi Buodn OoBipfUiiw Idt Itt at Iflif % 

EXm QrriwV-BABODA* 

Bnneliei e— eombay, AbmedAbsd, Mavurl, Meftuna^ 

l>at)bol, Siu-At, PetlAd, PatAO, Amrell, Bhavnatar, 

Sltfbptif, Karj«j}, Kalcil, KAdt, Dwarfcs, and Port Oalia, 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBBP ». R& 

CAPITAL, PAICXUP „. V 30 , 00,000 

ICE5ERVB FUIND „ 20,79,000 

DIBSOTOBS: 

^SlrLahibtiat Simoklft^ Kt.*C.1.B^ (Cbalmiw), 

^betb DurfiprajMUl 5b2aibbupfUJi4 UulurL (Mm 
AEont, Abmedsbfld, > 

Bhukamo Vllbaidu Mebta, Eaq., M.A., LL.B. 

MoE^anlfll tf« Kantovalo, M* A, CAiOOt, Tba Mabarata 
MlUo Co., Ltd* Baro4a. ) 

iHr, Glnlhartal Dnoabbal Parikh, B. A, Lt.B., BwIAi 

Raj Rataa Bballal DaJIbftal Amin, B, A,« tfLS^ C. 
CMaEtasEoff Af enL Aicmblo Cbanilcai Workf Co, Liil« 

^TOda.) 

Seth FnnjuHblfil JKafatlal (;Sliaivoi;lE MUlJ, Lt4* 
Abnubddbdul.) 

Col. K. Stair Raj Sla£b, B^A., (Nalb Dewaoi, Banda. 

MTt Ni SliLzumdar, (Ateajrji Tata Soaa,Ltd, Bombay,) 

OOHBE^in* DEfOSlI! AoaouHm 

Vt 1th aSoQt liviP loth April tSSS, lafeOTHh on dallf talaaeii 
trom Ba, SCO to Ba. l*nDi<K)D vfIU N allcwad al I par o«nh pw 
Dallam and on airma o»r Bb. 1,00,000 by apaoial arraag^ 
mflak Ba lutacait whloh d«i oot ta Ba. 6 per hall- fear 
will ba abomd. 

tl x KB OEEO£l!fS.> 

^(Jnd for leafl or abort pnlodi aa taiaw arhloh uaay la 
aiDtrtaliisd on ap^oatioa. 

LOABB, 0V£RDBAFT3 Alto GASH ORBDim 

Tht Baak fraata aeoammodatloD na tarnia to ha arrapEid 
iEaiDi tpprm paaoiitiaL 

Tba Bank nDdartakta on babalt of Ita eanrttloBDli tha fata 
Odak)dly ol 6 ham and Seaisrltlaf and Iha oollaotSoii of diTidnida 
aod Lotareet ihefrua ] It alas modertakOB thoaala aod punhaaa of 
Oowiiwafit Fap« aod all da»rlpkbiia Btooh at a»odarata 
abarga parUouJan ol arbkb may ba loarat oa ai^iloaUoa. 

SAVOtaa bahr deh>six3. 

Dapoalta reoadvad mod rate at Intarsil on SaTloga Bank aoODttoW 
kad ^Anga Bank depoaik aMoimki kaa beaq radaoad a| S| pw 
liom tat Kovembar USS. Buis w appUoalioa. 

A. a QROUHDWATEB, 

Ag. Oaaaml lCaiiag;ar. 


THE szmu SXEJWl NAVIGATIO?! 

COMPANYp U^VUTED, 

FortfughUy hftlljjige between 
Bombay, Ivarachi and Caloutt^ 

Burma ^ling at Galle Tutioorbi 

j ja -..a iar.com 

Cdcmbo and othec coast pofti 
according to demand* 

Foe Freiehl and othei partiaihirt apply to— 

NARROTAM MORARJEH fc Ca, 

ilyifiil, 

Ssiboa HoaM, SI, Spiott Ro,a, B*U«i 
10-13-IS. Bambsj. 
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THE BANK OF INDIA. LTD. 

7Ui lOOQJ 

iHDovoutBO mmiE TSM m 

realpatidar.Ti®! lass* 

n£AD OFPiCEt 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAT. ' 

r BULLION EXCEANGB. 

Stielk Hemoa SL, Boialwj* 
AHHEOEBAa 
&AND1UL 
Bfmacliea ^ C ALCOTTJL 

BARA BAZAR, CALCUrriu 
POOKA. 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 

Capital Siibecrib«d Ra. 2 . 00 , 00^000 

Capital CaUed up 1 , 00 , 00,000 

Beaem Fond ««.» ^ 1 | 00 , 00,000 

Loudon Agents >-The Weatmlnstcf BaiUc, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
laleirest u «l]oifed oq dallf balvscea tEom Ru 100 to 
BSi IJ^O.OOO. @ 1% pB KQDDin. lolareB on balueet in 
*TifT» of Ba. 1 , 00,000 allowed oolj bj Bpecml umigemskt 
No czDdit will be giTen m aficsouiita for intetot amountiEMt 
lo len Uud Bh, B per half je«r. 

FIXED DEFOSITA 

Depoutf az« received filed foit coe ymi ca for tkst 
period at mtsea of bteiest wbicb can be aacenatoed oo 
app]|<»Uioo. 

w Bavipgt Bank aocountt opened on favourable lerma 
Rolci tm applkatiori.^ The Bask acts aa Execytoe aod 
T^tee voder Wills and SetUementi end aadertiUcei 
Ikvitee baibeai gciKnfir. Buie* mf be obtained oo 
appliration. 

TTbe Bank gruti aocotnmodatioo of terma to be 
aiiaqged agahiat approved ao^Hty. 

LDANS^ OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CEEDlTR 

The Bank undeitakea on behalf of its Constiluenti the 
safe ccitodf of Share* and Secuiitwi and tlie ooliectkm of 
dividend and interest thereon* It also undertake! the scale 
and pmebase ofCovemment paner and ail doacriphon* of 
slod at modezate ekv^te* paAtctalam of which maj be bad 

A. & GRAT. 
MansAB'* 


Ppfr-emlnent 

AmoDs 

iQTleopatiDf 

Uedleluea* 




nPHff tih-iag ^ ^Sf V dafhiJMf ^rim IM i&t 

A.TANK NIGRAH 
PHARMACY, 

JAMNAGAR, 

(KATHUWAR.) 

BoTfJtay O^ies ; 

KALBADEVI HDAIL 


1— 




Karas 

Taufaon 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

BSU> OmOEi .plbSM* M, Smut, 

aaisaasai 

(Dlftftee pBOfU% VlraiBiant (DtattM 
(biaetiai Batr"' 


i 


Kepi^aofl ^Dtstrlea Ahmad. 

C . 


Bntwandl CDlstckit Ybaoal 
PBl^tiar C m h 

Kalyas I m m \ 
CDUtitct Shetapar). 



Kataras 

Dotiad 


.DlBEOTOEa 


6lr ObujiLIM V, lC«hla, BOBJ,, 
etr E^lobbat Samaldaa, £%« 

UUhffwim P, TtmAamy* 

Bai*i 

B.aHav]a7a.l^., 

G.P. Utudiihwiir, Ei^., 

O. K. HwadVar, Xlta, 

BHaBS OiPlTALh* 

CFiilljPald) V 

1 POPOIVI'TS Bnd kr out yaar and aborkt or tongm ptricM 
avaaaavplaL Bal« aad utaar partbalani oaf ba aiiwtaisaJ 
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NOTES 

Sir Slkaadar Uayat Khan on Muslim Education;* 
The acting Governor of the Punjab, Sir 
Sikandar Hayat Khan, made an admirable 
speech in reply to an address presented to him 
by the Anjuman-i-Haniayat*i- Islam of Lahore 
congratulating him on his appointment as 
acting Governor. This is not the first time 
that Sir Sikandar has enjoyed this honour but 
to the Punjabis, Muslim and Hindu, it ofiered 
a welcome opportunity of expressing their 
confidence in Him. Bis Excellency comes from 
an ancient family with traditions, very different 
from the carpetbaggers of the present day, of 
close and friendly intimacy with the leading fami- 
lies of other communities,. Raja Karendranath, 
the venerable Hindu leader, who moved a 
resolution of congratulation in the Punjab 
Legislative Council referred to the friendship 
between hfs and 3ir Sikandar's families In his 
reply to the address. Sir Sikandar took occasion 
to remark on the inadequate attention paid to 
wmen's education by the Aojuman. He said : 

You have asked for my views on education, and pet^ 
haps, 70U will be a Littlo ahocked mt them. But whan 
I eoDsidar carefully the history of y^r AojumaD, 1 hud 
much thetein |o aup^rt the theories, which I have 
formed for myself. These theorist, you must be cureful 
CO remember, 1 give you ia my owo name only, and not 
In that of my Government My esteemed colleague, 
the HqD*bIa hlinieler for Education, may hold them ud* 
orthodoot and ioeorrecb But let me rernind ycxi that the 
very fi.rst programme uDdertaken by the Education 
Sociaty, out of which your Anj'Limea has developed, was 
the estabJishmeat of a primary echooi for girls# There 
you have in one word my first point. Your forerathers 
end crdDe paid great ettemlon to the education of girts 
but in the years be i ween wa haw forgotten this, and 
labour almost enetyiively for our boys. I wish to hark 
back to those early leaders and tmpresa on you the 
necfaslty and impartanoe of the extension of ediK^on 
among our girlb I commend to your very earnest alten. 
don the luggestion that you devote more care towords 
the cducaton of our girls. 

These wise remarks, though addressed to the 
Muslims, are worthy of the serious attention 
of all communities. The education of a boy 
advances his prospects in life. But that of a 


gk*] uplifts a whole family and ensures for all 
time that the light of education will never be 
allowed to go out in that family. There is one 
observation iti Sk Sikandar^s speech of which 
we rather disapprove. His Excellency seemed 
to suggest that higher education should be 
mainly confined tq. rich people's soob and 
the poor man's son should be content tq 
drop off at the upper primary stage, i Not 
communists only but Individualists also, will 
take exception to this recommendation. ^ The 
rich man’s son is often apathetic to education, 
higher or lower. Taking a dozen of the men 
distinguished in the life of modern India at 
random, ten or even eleven of them were not 
born with a silver (even German silver) spoon 
in his mouth. As Sir Sikandar knows the 
Indian aristocracy was one of culture and not 
of property* Sir Bampfylde Fuller says in his 
‘Reminiscences’ that a million alte even with a 
European coachman would pass unnoticed in 
the streets of an Indian town while a fakir or a 
sanyasi walking along with his begging bowl, 
would be saluted with respect by every shop- 
keeper in the street. We do not agree with 
the cry that education Is being overdone in this 
country. Education can not be overdone any- 
where* The proposition is self-evident to any 
one whose ideas of the aims of education 
are not warped by the economic issue which has 
really nothing to do with it. The aim of 
education is not to make mllllonaries or even to 
provide its possessor with a livelihood. Its aim 
is to ensure that the everyday work of the- 
world should be done intelligently and effectively 
and with an eye not mainly on one’s own good 
but of the good of humanity. There la no proof 
that if all our colleges were closed, as Sir P* C* 

Ray would like them to be, there would be less 
unemptoyment in the land than there is. It is 
better any day to be educated and unemployed 
than to be uneducated and unemployed, 

A Biting Retort:— Sir John Megaw feaWar.com 
recently retired official of the Government of 
India. He tried to do his bit to enlighten 
British opinion on Indian affairs by reading a 
paper before the East India Association in 
London on “Population and Health in India*’* 

The papers read before this body of mutual 
admirers are generally nowadays made up of 
anecdotes of unverified, sometimes unveri^ble, 
origin, conversations with villagers carried on by 
officials who know no vernacufar^ and obiter 
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dicta on subjects outside the competence of 
retired men, the object being to furnish relaxation 
for the boredom ,jof suburban life to whidi 
the erstwhile Indian Sahibs are doomed to 
the end of their extraordinary longevity. 
This Surgeon Generars contribution to the 
humour of the eveningf was the story of a 
Mahratta State Karbharh who requested 
a pre-historic predecessor of Lord Bratiourne‘ft, 
Sir Richard Temple, use his high character 
and transcendent ability to restrain, in some 
measure at all events^ the inordinate aptitude 
of the people to increase the populktion,** 
Sir Richards indignant reply was that '"he WDuld 
do everything in his power for the Increase 
and nothing for the diminution of His Majesty’s 
subjects/’ This story is full of improbabilities : 
There was no great increase of populaticm in 
Sir Richard Templets time; on the contrary 
the country bad just emerged from a devasUiting 
farnine; there was no Mahratta Karbhari at 
the time who was capable of conveying in the 
English language to the high and miglity 
Go%-ernor his views on the population question 
supposing he had any. The only element of 
probability is the utter absence of the sense 
of humour of Sir Richard Temple as an 
illustration of which the story Was very likely 
concocted by a retired Anglo- Indian oOicial 
who found time hanging heavily on his hands. 
Well, Sir John Megaw waxed eloquent on 
the population problem as expounded in 
I>r» Hutton's romantic thesis in his Census 
Report. “Nature now threatens,” said the 
Surgeon General, take her revenge for our 
interference with her destructive power,*’ There 
was an old gentleman in the audience who took 
this as a personal reflection. It 'Was Sir Leonard 
Rogers, Sir Leonard’s remarks are worth 
quoting : 

I buve listened with sojuewlmt mxngft^d feeJiugs to thtj 
pHtper of my old friend Sir John Meg^w, becau^ 1 c&rio 
not help wendering^ if, . after having spent my life in 
finding^ new forms of treatment and preventiou of 
cholBia, dysentery, Uver abscess, etc., 1 mi^ht not have 
been better employed in findingr * leth^ |^as which 
would put the exce&a popuLation out of their misery. 
However, as I have often felt tLat one of the greatest 
disappointment of a research worker is that when he 
does m^ke discoveries they can rarely be applied in India 
on any large scale, because the majority of the people 
live in villages where they eannot obtain or afford to 
employ a medical man, so 1 now have tbc consolation that 
I have not saved as many peo|)le as I might otherwise 
have done. ’We control epidemics to a Targe extent, 
but I am not sanguine as to the oontrol of aJl cholem 
outbreaks. We have not had very big epidemics lately 
owing to goed monsoons; sO' we have been very fortu' 
nate in recent years* In tbe famine years 1S7EJ and 
1.1592 and L900 wc had big cholera epidemics, which are 
likely to recur under simitar conditioiaa. The greatest 
Viceroy I have served under, bord Ourzon, showed 
his wisdom in tftkjug up the question of improving 
agriculture. He started the Agricultural College ai Pusa 
to improve food supplies. That Is the best way to deal 
with the prpblem, as what we want to do is to increase 
our food auppUe:^ for this increased population, and 
this is gradually being done. 

Princes and tlie Press : — A valued friend 
writes, ‘*As recently there was so much talk and 
'Writing about the steps taken by the Government 


j to protect the Indian rtilecs from the criticism 
' of “the gutter press,” 1 wonder whether your 
, attention has been drawn to the story called 
! “Durbar*’ appearing as a serial in the Iliusirafed' 

; Wi^ekly qf Those of my friends who have 

read It all complain that it is just in the same 
vein as Miss Mayo’s well-known book* I read a 
‘ good part of it and felt disgusted with the 
manner in which Indian life has been presented 
in it* The story is more or less an adaptation of 

Rasputin. The veil in ‘^Durbar” is very 

I thin and Indian readers must have attributed all 
I that is written wltlxin to a pailicular state and 
j to a particular princess therein* The pity of it 
1 all is that the weVl-kno wn tirm of Indian publishers 
, advertise this Durbar,*’ and also another book by 
• the same author called “The Cactus Land” 

I In doing this — abovit the latter book — the 
! announcement states, *Mr. ( Denis ) Kincaid 
writes ot these varied scenes vvith the same 
intintatc knowledge of native life, the same 
I detached impartiality which distinguished his 
1 earlier book and with a sense of character which 
j makes a moving story as well as a brilliant 
' picture of a little known and fascinating corner 
, of India,’*’ We have read neither of these books 
^ or serials and from ^vhat our correspondent says 
, they are not 'worth reading. It is evidently a 
j caich-pKnny affair, like the sensational prize 
competitions of the '"get rich quick” type by 
' which circulation has to be maintained* The 
Princes Protection Bill does not really protect the 
princes but is a Damocles’ sword hanging over 
the Indian section of the press* 

An “Asiatic Vear”:— We publish elsewhere 
an interesting article on the Asiatic Year'* 

■ of the Student Christian Movement by Dr, W, A, 
Visserit Hooft, The writer has some interest- 
! ing remarks on the types of Christian 
Students In different countries based on personal 
experience and welcomes the opportunity afford- 
ed by sessions at different towns in Asia for 
) contacts between Christians of all nations, 

I Jrom ^64,) 

f would like to know, Is what is the positive 
plank in the Party ’is programme ? It would, 
of course, make the national demand. If it is 
carried, what then ? If it is rejected, would the 
I Swarajist walk out of the Assembly and proclaim 
another boycott ? Are they prepared to accept 
office unlike the old Swarajists ? If they are, 

I how will they be less open to the charge of job 
hunting than the Liberals and Communalists ? 
If they are^ not, then what is the kind of con- 
structive activity within or without the Assembly 
and the Legislative Councils that they 
I template ? Is there no possibility that the 
electors may argue that a policy of co-oparation 
is better carried out by people who have all 
\ through been consistent co-operators than by 
] people who have adopted it only because they 
have found their own policy of non- cooperation 
I has failed — that is adopted co-operation as a 
i matter of expediency, if indeed, not as a more 
^ effective means of non-co-operation ? 
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INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER 

BOMBAY, MAYS, 1934. 


SOCIAL REFORM AND THE 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM. 

The history of the reform movemeat resulting 
from the impact of western civilisation on the 
Indian mind Is an interesting study. The man 
who first caught the impulse and transmllted it 
to hU and succeeding generations was Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy, He was a religious* soci^ 
and political reformer in his single pers^m. ^ He 
was a lover of freedom. He welcomed British 
rule as a great emancipating influence in the 
whole held of national life. His religious 
refomi movement was based on the ancient 
Indian principle of reverence for all religions. 
He was instrumental in getting the practice 
of sati put down and he inaugurated the 
movement known specifically as Indian social 
reform which dealt mainly with the customs 
affecting marriages and women generally. 
He was followed by other great men who 
working on the lines which he laid down 
were able to bring about a revolution in the 
public mind in respect of the position of women 
in society. For nearly a century, reform of cus- 
toms which cramped the growth of women and 
deprived society of their powerful aid iti progres- 
sive movements, occupied and absorbed the ener- 
gies of social reformers* As the result of their 
persistence, women today are no longer in the 
background. They have their provincial and 
AU-IndLa organisations afhliated to Inter* 
national organisations and a recognised place in 
legislative and other statutory bodies. The 
progress made in the advaricement of women 
has set social reformers free to turn their 
attention to reforms connected with the structure 
of scciety and the relation between different 
castes and communities. The disappearance cf 
the old village Industries and the growth of 
modern industries in the country have called Into 
existence a new problem, namely, the relation 
between employers and workers. So bng ago 
as 19 Id, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, then 
General Secretary of the Indian National Social 
Conference, in a messa^ to that body which 
met that year at Amritsar, pointed out that 
tile time had come to expand the scope of 
Irtdian social reform so as to include 
the subjects which in the West go by that name. 
Among these he mentioned the condition of 
workers in industries* Mr. G. K. Devadhar. 
President of the Servants of India Society and 
the founder of the Poona Seva Sadan, rn his 
addie^ss to the Social Ccnferenca held in Madras 
a few months ago, again called attention to this 
question and urg^ prompt action In the direction 
suggested by Sir Narayan Chandavarkar fifteen 
years agex 

There is a great advantage in the relations 
between capital and labour, employers and em^ 
pbi'ed, being discussed as a social problem 
rather than as cither a political or purely economic 


one. Workers and employers are equally 
meenbers of the social body and when we 
recognise this fact there are better chances of 
finding a way to agreement between them than 
if we persist in thinking of them as belonging 
to two antagonistic groups each of which is 
Intent, on exploiting the other. The c^apitalist 
and the worker belong to the samd species- 
Nature has not endowed the one with a p^r 
of horns nor the other with a tail to distinguish 
them from each other. A turn of the wheel 
of fortune changes the employer into an 
employee* *‘If 1 were not born the son of a 
mitiowner 1 would be a Bolshevist,^ remarked 
one of them to this writer in a moment of frank 
disillusionment. What makes employers and 
workers feet towards each other as enemies is 
the system which holds both in Its grip. This 
system, which India his had forced on her from 
the West, is based on and has for its chief 
motive the profit of the persons who furnish 
capital and is indifferent to the interests of the 
worker Imt for whom capital can not functioxu 
This system which far-seeing men condemned at 
its very birth as anti -social, has since the War 
come to be recognised by every thinking man 
as a hideous failure. Sir Geoige Schuster is 
no longer connected with the Government of 
India and theie is, therefore, no impropriety in 
referring to what he said one evening in an 
Informal exposition of Indian Finance to a 
gathering of passengers in a boat bound for 
Europe in the middle of last year. He plainly 
declared that the industrial system of which 
private profit was the motive power was doomed 
and must be replaced by something mere in accord 
with public interests- We reprint in this issue 
an excerpt from an article in ** Current History.” 

The writer shows how economic nationalism, 
which is the system basad on private profit 
magnified and aggravated into national dimen- 
sions, 13 imperilling the peace of the world, In 
every country in the world (except India)^ the 
capitalist system has either been aboliihel 
or brought under severe state control* Russia 
has sought to save herself by abolishing 
capltalisniH * Italy has sought a solution by 
making the employer and worker subject to 
State control, Germany under a different label 
is doir^ the same thing. The United States 
under democratic forms is following the 
same policy. Great Britain has swept away all 
her old landmarks and what were deemed hateful 
heresies ten years ago (including default of 
debt) are now her guiding principles. As Mr* J. 

A. Spender observed in his article in * Cur rent 
History” a part of which was reproduced in the iar.com 
Re/ormer of ^laich 31, she has adopted the 
method of bringing about a drastic redistribution 
of wealth by heavily taxing the rkh to provide 
assistance for the unemploy^, 

India is the only country ui the world* ruled 
by a Western country, in which the control of 
capital carries with it no obligations except that 
of paying taxes. Once the taxes are paid there 
are no further obligations to the community. 
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This is not the ladian idea. On ihe con Uary, it 
IS wholly opposed to the Indian conception of the 
duties of wcaltlij TudLan civiU/.atioii milike the 
Western in this as in all other respects being one 
based on duties rather than on rights. Tlic 
Strike of Textile VVoH^ers in Bombay City which 
has been in progress for nearly two weeks, offers 
a topical Illustration, Before the Strike began 
Government announced that it will dteep the 
ring,® as if it was a sort of boxing match got up ■ 
for the amusement of the public^ free of the 
Htltertainment Tax, In four days the majority 
of the mills were closed and the number of 
workers on strike swelled to 60,800* Govern- 
ment promptly threw aside their proclaimed policy 
and arrested the leaders under a law which even 
the of India (the brav^c champion of the 

mill worlteu^ in the halcyon days of l .ovat Fraserj 
had to admit applied only to civil disobedience 
and mvist disappear %vith it. We publish the 
Governmeni Note in jnstlfication of their action : 
and side side with it the weighty , cautious and 
candid statement issued by Mr, N* M* joshi 
whose knowledge of Labour conditious in 
Bombay is uniguc because it has been gained by 
prolonged social service among the workers. 
The two documents speak for themselves and 
the iiilelligent reader can judge between them, i 
We should like to say a word, however, on ' 
the argument that the arrested men were 
professed communists. The mere profession 
of comtuunism is not a sin, especially now that 
the Soviet Government is recognised by the | 
most orthodox Anglo-Saxon Governments and | 
is in a fair way to become their colleague in : 
the i-eague of Nations, if there is any evidence ' 
that these men were using or trying to use the 
strike to overthrow the i^tate^ it should liave been 
published and the men prosecuted under the (aw. 
The Bo HI bay Government have i instituted a 
Departmental Enquiry and the workers are i 
told that they slrould have awaited its report, \ 
Why not apply the same reasoning to the employ- 
ers? They did not wait for any Government i 
enquiry before they cut the wages and what is 
more there is no knowing that they will accept ' 
the result of the enquiry if it is not in their I 
favour, IM ©art while they have secured a heavy 
protective duty on imported piece goods* In reply ■ 
to a question In the House of Commons the 
Under Secretary of State for India denied that 
the workers were being forced by Govcnirnent to 
accept lower wages. This is technically correct 
but actually, the question was not off the mark. 

It is reported that one or two rnills have evicted , 
the workers from their rcsideulial quarters and 
that they have shifted to other places. They [ 
must have gone to live with their relatives in ’ 
overcrowded chawls, endangering public health. 
The workers, it is said, arc unorganised and 
thete is no body with Avhich negotiation can be 
carried on* Their very disorganisation is the 
strongest reason why Govern meat should i 
feel a special responsibility for their interests, j 
The fact that disorganised and resourceless as [ 
'ttiey are they have come out in I heir thousands > 


and have been holding on for about a fort night , 
shows that the grievances which have driven 
them to this course are sufficiently coercive 
without any extraneous persuasion* 


THE SWARAJ f^ARTY* 

The Swaraj Party was formed at Patna at a 
nieeting of Congressmen who had discarded the 
method of non-co-operation as unsuitable to the 
circumstances of the country, T'he Party, it is 
said, will be a wing of the Congress like 
the AlMudia Spinners^ Association and tha 
Harijan Seva Sangh or Sabha* We do not 
know about the Spinners' Association but this is 
the first time that we learn that the Harijan 
Seva Sangh is a wing of the Natioiial Congress, 
There is surely some mistake here. Mr, G. K, 
Devadhar is President of the Maharashtra 
branch of the Sangh and he is a prominent 
member of Ihe Liberal Party* So is Pandit 
1 Iridayaiiath Kunzni, President of the United 
Provinces Branch of the Sangh. 'I’here are, on 
the other hand, members of the Congress who 
do not approve of Gandhijrs anti-untouchability 
iTietliods, Pandit Malaviya is a conspicuous 
instance. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru described 
some of these activities as fit only for 
old women. In fact, the Poona Pact with its 
communal primary electorates is a distinct 
violation of the Karachi Congress resolution. 

If this process is carried further the Congress 
will be all wings and no body* Dr* Ansari has 
been elected President of the new Party but as 
he can not jirand for any non-Muslim community, 
the honour and the responsibility for leading 
it in ihc Legislative Assembly has been assigned 
to Mr* Bhulabhai Desai who aspires to be elected 
by the late Mr* PatePs cgiitilitucncy in Gujarat 
now represented by Mr, Anklssaria. Dr* Ansari 
is quite sure that the Swaraj candidates will 
sweep the polls but he has not given any reasons 
tor his belief. We pointed out in a recent 
issue why this confidence may prove to be 
misplaced. We may add that Dr, Aiisari’s hope 
extends only to the generah nOil-Muslim electo- 
rates to which ha is debarred access* The new 
Party, it Is said, will seek the suffrages of the 
electorate on ihrec Issues : rejection of the White 
Paper, condemnation of Government's repres- 
sive policy and the adoption of the national 
programme put forward by Pandit Mot Hal Nehru 
some ten years ago which most people have 
forgotten. Surely, the Party can frame a 
programme of its own with closer reference to the 
events 'which have happened since the Pandit 
planned his scheme and the conditions prevalent om 
at the present day. Nobody is much enamoured 
of the White Paper scheme; and the policy of the 
Ordinances is, of course, indefensible by any 
Indian whatever his political creed* But these 
are negative objects which contain no mandate 
to the Party, There are many other things 
which may be condemned, for instance, the 
exchange ration* But what the electors 
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THE BOMBAY TEXTILE STRIKE 
SITUATION. 

the arrest of fourteen strike leaders 
utider the Emergency Powers Act ih Bombay on 
Monday (noth April) moriilng two important State- 
mentt Dave been released to the press which we 
give bcfow. The first explains the Governments 
point of View and the second gives the Labour 
attitude. 

L Bombay Government's Attitude, 

The strike in the Bombay textile industry has 
now been in progress for a week. After waging 
Bie course of events for this perlcxl Government have 
thought it necessary in the interests of the public 
safety and peace to arrest and detain 14 prtsminent 
strike leaders and they desire that their reasons 
for taking this action should be understood, says a 
press note issued by the Director of InTormalion, 
B^bay. 

Govemmentv in accordance with their general 
policy of allowing the utmost possible fre^om to 
labour movements consistently with the requirements 
of the public safety and eeace^ placed no obstactes in 
the way of the proposed strike, and have used its 
opening stages to test the bona fides of the organisers 
and the wishes of the workers. The response on the 
opening day, when only four mills employing about 
5,000 operatives were closed, showed that there was 
At the outset no general inclination on the part of the 
workers to iupport the strike. 

It was not until two days later that the strike 
assumed large proportionj and in the meanwhile 
processions had been active in tlie mill stones 
fiad been tbrowa at working mills and at the ^licefi a 
number of assaults had Deen made on individual 
workers and secret intimidalion was actively practised 
at the workers' chawls. It was at this stage that 
orders under Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code^ 
regulating the routes of processions and the 
places of meetings becamo necessaty, InAammatay 
speeches continued, however, to be delivered at 
meetings urging the strikers to bring men out of 
the remaining mills, to prevent the re-opening 
of those already ctos^ and to disobey the orders 
of the policy and these speeches baa their natuial 
consequence in acts of violence. On Fridiy, April 
37 after such a meeting a large body Of strikers 
made a fierce and wholly unprovoked attack with 
stones on the workers of the i extite Mill while they 
were returning from work accompanied by a few 
unarmed police, and a most serious ri^ was only 
stopped by a few police o£Bcers with their revolvers. 

On April 28 Leaflets were distributed and speeches 
delivered urging the strikers to concentrate on the 
remaining working mills in order to make the strike 
complete by May Day, and it was suggested that 
the mil way men and tramwaymen should be persuaded 
to join In the demonstrations although they have 
no cormecdon with any textile dispute. Similar 
speeches were delivered On April £9* 

riavir^ regard to the way in which such advice has 
been interpreted in the past. Government considered 
that owing to the manner in which ^e strike was 
being oonduoted an emergency Involving grave llke^ 
lihood of disorder has arisen aciid that it was necessary 
louse the powers conferred by the Bombay Special 
Emergency Powers Act to remove the ringleaders 
mainly responsible ibe this situation. While Govern- 
ment have always been reluctant to use these powers 
in regard tO labour di^iput^ they indicated to the 
Legtsladvo Council at me time when the Act. was 
passed that It might be necessary to use them to 
deal with persons actively furthering a 'Communist 
movement for the ovenhi^ of the ejrisUng structure 


of so.;jety. The per^^ons amestEd are all professed 
communists and have been conducting this Strike 
not with a view to a settlement but with the apparent 
ol^ect of spreading and intensifying disturbed 
conditions. 

It is clear ta Government tliak after the strike 
leaders have bad a week in which the opporhitilties 
for meetings, discussion and perguasion have been 
little restrictod, there is a l^e body of workera who 
have continued and ace anxious to continue at work* 
The determination of the strike leaders to include' 
these workers rn the ranks of the strikers could only 
succeed by increasing the methods of intimidatiori 
which have already been in operation. In the opinion 
of Govemment these workers have every right to 
proteetton and the time is ripe for definUety checking 
the methods which have been used to induce them to 
leave their work. 

Government desire to make it clear that no restric- 
tion: has been placed on the functioning of Trade 
Unions and that these continue free to conduct the 
strike on behalf of workers who have grievanceg 
which they desire to have settled. 

Government have made no reference m this note to 
the merits ijf the dispute but desire to bring it to 
public notice that they have already taken the accigrt 
which seemed most desirable, the instihition of ah 
expert fact-finding Inquiry into the effect of wage 
cuts and ratlonalisatioii and into conditions generaUy 
in the textile industry of the Presidency, This 
inquiry was begun in March and It Is hoped that the 
results will be ready for publication about June. 

2, — Mr, N, M, JOSlll'S SfATEMENT. 

The present strike In the textile industry of Bom- 
bay is organized by the Girru Kamgar Union under 
the auspices of the All-India Trade Union Congress, 
The National Trades Union Federation ana the 
Bombay Labour Union which is affiliated to the 
Federation would have co-operated with the Trade 
Union Congress if their co-operation bad been sought 
on equal terms from the initial stage of the consi- 
deration of the present position of the workers in the 
industry and of the steps to be taken for the protect 
tion oi the workers, Unrortunately, the co-operation trf 
the Federation and the Union was riot sought in the 
wRy in which it could have been given. Under these 
eircumstancesj those who belong -to the Federation 
and the Union thought it their du ty not to intervene 
in a dispute to which they were not a party. But 
now a Stage Is reached when silence on the ground 
of internal organisational differences cannot be Justi- 
fied, though we have no desire to intervene in the 
dispute unless our intervention is sought or foreed 
upoa us by further developments* 

To judge whether the textile workers in Bombay, 
have a good case or not, a reference to only a few 
will be sufficient, SincQ l^laicb 19^3 more than, 
fbr^ mills hwo reduced wages from 7% xa%5%; 
some others have made unspecified cuts. 

In para 45 of their report the Tariff Board make a 
definite statement that me wage level in Ahmedabad 
had gone above that of Bombay after the wages in 
Ahmedabad were raised In 1U3QL After the reduction 
of wages that has taken place in Bombay iinoe 1333, 
the Ahmedabad wage level must have gone up 
higher still. 

Moreover, in para $3 of IlieEr report, the Tariff 
Board state that the proportion of cost of wages to 
the total cost of production In Bombay Is 49'40 while 
In Ahmedat^ it is 63-80. Nobody will suggest 
that the oast of livtng in Ahmedabad is higher than 
In Bombay, The Tariff Board In para 1 of the 
Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations; state 
that in Bombay, Although the number of working spind- 
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les bas &nen Che Dumber of looms hy and I 
the number of persons by 13 * 9 % th« pioduop 

tioa of yam and doth haa loorcued by 31 % 

respeotively. This is m clear indKatioa that the 
elfioiency of labour has constderably gone The 
Miltoarners may use the argument ot faU m ^cea 
and coat oniving^ Unfortunately the cost orUving 
index number ^ the Bombay Labour Office has 
been admitted to be faut^, Aloreov^ Che standard 
of life of the teitile workers is so low that tbe advarv^ 
tage, if any, of the fall itt the cjost of living, cannot be 
reasonably claimed by the workers, Furtoennore the 
textile industry is now a sheltered indusby under 
strong tariff protection. 

Whatever maybe the merits of the case on both 
sides, it cannot be denied that tJie workers have a 
strong ^se ^ fight— at least a case that requires 
careful investigation. That the textile workers are 
uneducated and mostly unorganised Is also an 
admitted fact Under these circumstances if their 
interests are to be piotected, they must be protected 
by some others. 

In a dispute between an individual mllLowner and 
his workefSt the fixmer ts not expected to speak for 
and stand for the latter. 

But the MlHowna-a Association which is a body 
of educated and inJluential men, if they care for the 
interests of the woricers. Should stand for the workers 
against the action of its individual member in at 
least protecting its members against internal compe^ 
tiUoii tn wage-cuttings Unrortunately the MidowncfS' 
Associatton does not coniroJ Its members m this 
respect It will also be admitted that when one of 
the two parties to a dispute is weaker, it is the duty 
of Government to protect the weaker in a dispute with 
the stronger party. Unfortunately our Government 
which consists of men trained tn British tpaditians, 
consider that their duty ends with the ^'keeping the 
ring clear/' They forget thc' differenoa between 
British conditions where the two parties are more or 
leas equal and the Indian conditions where the 
workers cannot be regarded to be equai Under 
these circumstances if some persons, whatever may 
be their political opinions, intervene on the side of 
the wodters, they cannot be blamed 

It is true that the Government of Bombay ordered 
an enquiry into the issues involved in this dispute 
in February last But even Chen instead of resortirig 
to an open inquiry under the Trade Dispute Act 
in which the Court conducting the enquiry has 
tiie power to order papers and records and take 
evidence; they ordered a departmental enquiry. 
The Royal Commission on Indian Labour has 
commented on the unwiliingness of the Ffovinolal 
Governments to make use of even the small powers 
given to them under the above ' mentioned 
Act Moreover, it must be remembered that 
this inquiry was ordered after, and not before, 
the deciflioii to oigaoise a strike was taken. If 
it is wrong to declare a strike after the inquiry 
was order^, it is equally wrong lo wait for 
the ordering of an enquiry till a strike is 
decided upon. It is true tha^ as there are grave 
risks to the workers in a strik% leaders of workers 
should have waited for the result of the departmental 
inquiry and should have also pressed for hasten^ 
ing of its completion. It U for this reason that the 
Bombay Textile Labour Union -did not take part in 
strike. But let it be remembered t^t ifb&mels 
to be fairly allocated, it must not be laid on one side 
ot^. 

It is said that the strike is not a vdtuotary and 
'« sponianeous act of the workem and that it is 
created by the propaganda and erea by intimidaticn. 
This is D ft a foir oommeiit No strike or any other 
action on a large scale can be vduntaiy acid spon- 


taneous. It resmires orgxniaaUcfi and pTiSpoganda, and 
some degree of cosruon is inherent in orgamsatkici to 
compd a besiUntor unwillipgminoriiy to fall b lino 
with the majority. Where there Is no organiMtion amt 
when It Is difficult to say oq which side the majority 
lle^ unjustifiably presume oo:?rcton and 

intimloatm to a degtM to whkli ft may not exist, 
Ia any oase it Is diffioult to make a defittltn 
stateosent about their extent 

U must be remembered that tlie miUowneri by 
their own action have made a spontaneous strike 
impractic iblep They deli beimtely c^ose i lie policy of 
resorting to varying rates of wa^^utt in ons mill 
after another in ordW to prevent ^kit reels ianoc to 
them by the workers. It cannot be denied that on 
several occastons of the wage outs, spontaneous 
striket did take piscew But on account tx the targe 
number of workers who have been unemployed for a 
long time^ the workert were beaten every tinux 

Thuf the millowners themselves forerd upon the 
workers the necessity of a bigger ttrike covering the 
whole Industry. Such a strike after the workers 
ware beaten secdonallv, cannot be expected to he 
aponUneoua. If the miliowriers had themselves taken 
concerted aeiion simuTuneously with the sanction 
of their Association, there are suffiofent grounds fox 
predicting that there would have been i sirike in the 
whole industry spontaneously. To resort to a device 
of sectional wa^e-cuts In order to beat the workers 
aod then compT^n that the strike js not spontaneous, 
is not foir. 

There Is a good deal of talk of the use of violence 
generally by means of stone- throwing. It cannot be 
denied that some times undisorplined workers throw 
stonas] but it cannot be equally denied that on some 
ooensjons stone. throwing ii resorted to by "agents 
provocateur," ft is the duty of the police to prevent j 
violence, but unfortunately *reapectame looking per-^ 
sons acting as 'agents provocateurs' escape suaploJ- 
on and arrest, and, where Agents provocateurs' 
belong to the working classes, they are mistaken for 
strikers. 

Admitting that Government have a duty to mair^ 
tain law and order, indiscriminate arrests under the 
Emergency Acts are not wstifled- Moreoveiv If 
emergency powers are to be exercised to keep law 
nnd order, a Government that recognises its responsf- 
biliiy to protect the weaker section orthecommunky, 
must not hesitate to take special powers to enforce a 
reasonable wage. 

It is not yet heard tbit the Government has such a 
power t nor is it heard that they are speaking It. It 
IS the duty and the responaibili^ of the Government 
towards this cityi towards the mdustry and towards 
its weaker Bectiqn^ namely the workers employed Jn ' 
the industry, to put an end to this dispute. They 
should exp^ite a thorough inquiry and pepding thp 
result of the Inquiry should assume special powers 
to compel the mniowners to restore the wag&cuts. 
They should also arm themselves on this occasion 
with power to enrorce the recommendations which 
may be m^e as a result of this inquiry. 


General Hlff^lns to Retlra t— Gioerai . 

Hi^as has ro£i|;uc4 iba offio* cf tb« Oanarfll of COm 

S^h'otioa Aimy ivith dket from fforaiubw 10. Anwi^ 
jug kis deckioD to tetire from the Bal.itiea Army, Gauwml 
Bi^as Hjs tba% when acceptiog the l«adartbjp of the 
SaltStioa ^rmr in 1SS9, he was nuabla tii t^miee to 
ooutiuue after bis sevoutkiui bjtihdi^- A (bw iLioatbs faaak 
he Vfwd bj tfwien Ijirougbonl tbs vorld to extoad 
kiB p^ol of office, hot bo wii cempdled to W-cepS the 
verLtfrt cf tfTO offliumi phytkiaDi thac hJi li^h was 
Rk^y to be adversely a7ect«l ky aich aa BEtooeioa mud m> 
ho aad dedded to wtiro et the ond of tli# peeieot ymt, 

' Goiierd HMn^Batoeescr wiBboeleetodla Loodea ty the 
High Ckmiaal ia AogiM. 
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THE WORLLTS SI UDliNT CHRtSTiAr^ 
FEDERATION IN ASIA • 
re? A* VissErt Hoof T.) 

A world-moi emcnt, wortliy of that name, may not 
remain cf^lned to headquarters or to one limited 
nographical area- It must be constantly “on trek?' 
tlemofistrating its iJitality in one part of the world 
after another and concentrating all its available forces 
Oft diEerent continents in turn. 

Since the days when John R, Mott taught Student 
Christian Movement leaders to think in world* terms 
, thi® conviction hafl been particularly inRuential in the 
shaping of the policies of the World's Student 
'Crifltian Fedcn^tion, Instead of following the line of 
leajft resiatence and holding its meetings always in 
Europe and America, it has there fore often mabi* 
Hsed its forces for an attack on the problems of Asia^ 
TokyOf Peki ng, and M y sore (1 nd ia) r^rese n t Important 
dates in Federation history. It was therefore natural, 
particularly in this period of great, transformations in 
Asia, that the Federation would make the wot Id *Eaat 
of Sues" the centre oi its activities. This was done 
• throughout the latter partot 1933, 

The centre of these activities was a meeting for 
students and student leaders held near Batavia, The 
recently fbrmEd Student Christian Movement of Java 
had initiated this conference in order to present itself 
to tEie Federation and the Fedetation to its members 
at the very outset of iw organised life. Java has 
relatively few interna tiojnal contacts and it was 
thought that a concentiated dose of such contacts 
might help the Indonesian Christian Students to see 
their own task in the netting of a common world-wide 
mission. 

Delegates came from Japan, China, the Phi II jppineii 
Straits Settlements, Sianii Burma, India, Ceylon, 
Australia, New Zealand and the Dutch East Indies, 
And the West was represented by various members 
of the Federation Executive Committee. The 
programme, drawn up by a representative Eastern 
committee, centred in the main problems of Christ- 
ians In l^stern Universities, that is" to say the 
issues of nationalism, communism and sjmeretism, 
as well as the underlying question of "'the signifi- 
cance of Jesus-Christ" Since the discussion of 
these questions revealed clearly what main tendencies 
of thought and life confront Christian students of 
the East to*day it may be of interest to Bummarisc 
the main conolusions arrived at. 

With regard to the problem of nationalism al^ 
reports spoke the Aamo lariguage. The disappoint- 
ment over internationalism and the desire for national 
consoUdation along milita^ and economic lines among 
Chinese students, tho powerful fascist movement in 
Japanese universities, the more recent but very real 
growth of self-oonsciousness among the Indonesian 
peoples and the grim struggle for freedom in India 
— these are alt elements of one and the same Eastern 
awakening which affects young Intellectuals in a 
very Bpeeial way. But Christian students may 
not let th-mselves be swept their feet by it. 
In tho report of tho special group on this is^ue^ 
Mr, Ralla Bam stated; "Our positive task of 
witnessing to the reality of the World Community of 
Christians, existing eternally in the Church, limits 
our loyalty to the nation* And the spirit in which 
JapaneSB and Chinese, Ja\Tinese and Dutch, Eastern 
and Western mixed during the conference was a 
strong illustration of the genuineness of this ootivio 
tion. Communism is riot quite as all-persuasive 
as nationalism. But in China, in Japan (in a 

* Ttki Kuthor dt llii* srValt k S«foUi7 ol t&a Worldk 

DbTiatkR tnlMilfta and I*h iwontlr Murool Ofiaork 
kn oitnndsd vlvit to Udik kud ttio Daloh Ekk Indlm. 


secret and uudergrouud way) and more ri^ceutly 
in the “Youth Movemenf' in India, Marxism 
In its fully materialistic^ and 'vldent form ha** 

! made a deep impression on large sections of 
I the student cominunity. In this realm the one 
effect! v-e answer is practical rather than ideolt^ical. 

! It must be demonstrated that Christians are not 
indifferent to the sufferirig of the Uiiderprfvtleged 
masses, Tha Eastern Student Christian Movements 
are therefore embaTking on student cortipaigns for 
rural service. These pioneer adventures in natlorral 
reconstruction are aTready under weigh in India and 
China- 

The problem of the rebtion between ChristtarHty 
and other Faitbs was of course uppermost in the 
minds of many delegates. Can we co-operate in 
religious matters with adherents of other faiths ? F* 

Gandhi right in his rejection of conversion from ohe 
religion to another F Is Christianity absolute T Suoh 
questions were discussed with great passion, espe- 
cially after the powerful address of Ur. Kraemer of 
Java on this subject. But the outcome was by no 
means an acceptance of a vague syncretism. Il ls 
true that many difficulties In this thorny realm 
remained unsolved, but . the general tenor of the 
di&cuasion was one of definite willingness to accept 
the authority of Jesus-Christ as ultimate and aiJ- 
aufEcknt; 

With this last sentence we touch, at the same 
time on the despest note that ran through the 
Conferonce—a note which augurs well for the 
future of Chris tianity in the East It was one of 
willingness to accept the Lordship of Jejfus Christ 
in ail realms of life, T* Z, Koo of China in hi«» 
very simple and direct presentation of his own 
pilgrimage with Jesus Christ struck that note 
fowifuLly. And. it wa^ echoed in many statement^ 
made by studente during and after the Conference, 

In the months following the Java meeting 
leaders of the Federation visited various Asiatia 
countries. Thus Francis Miller, the Chairman, toured 
Japan and China, accompanied by Jean Gestembidcr 
of the French Student Chrbtian Movement, Instead 
of only addressing student audiences, they concen- 
trated in both countries on small regional meetings 
with student movement leaders. It is certainly due 
to this policy that they have been able to hup so 
materially in drawing up new plans for service 
and action along the two important lines of 
rural recons [rnetton and study of the Christian 
message in relation to its modern -‘rivals,** 

In both countries new groups have come into 
being to stimulate student thought about the 
great themes discussed at Java. At th& 

Same time, however, they have given much; 
attention to the needs of atudente in government 
schools who are largely untouched by Christian 
infinenoes. They report unexpected and most en- 
oouraging response to Christianity among these 
students. If persons can be found who can present 
the Christian message in a simple and challenging 
way to these students masses, they do not doubt that 
a great evangelisUo forward movement is possible. 

Another siream of life went from Java to India. In 
the Quadrennial Conrerence of the indian Student or rnm 
Christian Movement at Allahabad the inEuence of 
the Java meeting was noticeable in the programme 
as well as in the presence and contributions of several 
Java delegates" from India itself, 1mm Burma and 
from Java which had sent a special delegation to- 
follow up the contracts recently mode. The Fed^ra^ 
tion as such was represenud by the present writer 
who made a tour through Indian colleges and univer- 
sities before and after the meeting. 

Tho four Co five hundred Indian Christian atudente 
gather^ at Allahabad came largely from mission- 
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colkges ard rcpre9«ato!i Ihcnfbre tike aopaewbat 
^^ 0 tJDcX£KP ralliEr tban the *%zp 08 ed* type of atudenL 
Their tnala pf^Tem to hanslale the Chriatia- 
nitynbjeh ia tbetr Qffbtiaii Inatitutiam they where 
pe^ps tempted to aoeept loo p^sivdy iato 
.and tato action. At the evne time however, they 
were keenly awan of the rising tide ' ot anti^gious 
aentiment among ^cir fellow-atudents, who \m lo 
turn away from tUe idigioua and tradidofial nitioo^ | 
alUm of a Gandhi to the ahti-reli^ous and revolution- 
aiy nad natism of a Nebna Here agaia the two 
emphaaea on the redLSoovery of a permal and 
victorkius faith and on the necessity of mlmsteriiig to 
the needi of eufferir^ India vac cenhaL Anorda 
mamber of the movement who had seen xnany Indian 
Etudent meetings, call^ it the moat evangeUstio 
nUident oonferenoe in hU expetience, Nevertheless 
it was also at Allahabad that a osw Student Volun- 
teer Moverneid lor rural aervioe was founded. 

During my Journey through ladia 1 bad oocasion to 
address many student audiences and to enter into the 
life of the movement I came away with the tmprea- 
nloa that to spite of the atmosphe^ of despondency 
which hag oome over Indian students in^tha last two 
years, the movement is very much alive and that if it 
oan strike the right nate^ it has great oppocturdties ' 
in die field of evangelism. The breakdown of reli^on 
as well as political idealism among students has 
created a void whbb demands to be nlled. 

Thus the spiritual prooess be^n at Java has 
already ladiatad in different^ directLons. And there U 
good n^oa to hope that tt wilt continuG to do so. 
llie Eastern- movements have iKX yet come to know 
each other suiBciently well. U seems somettmes as 
if Shanghai is nearer to Geneva than to Calcutta, or 
A& IT Batavia ts nearer to Amsterdam than to Tdkya 
Thiougb the new contacts made^ howeveri it has 
become possible to get tliese movements, so similar 
many of their problems and characteristics, to 
collaborats more closely. Various plans for inter- 
change am already made. Before long^ India 
will send .a student delegation to Java, C^na and 
india^ as woll as China and Japaiv are also discus- 
sing possibilities of inter^viaitstioik Again a 
fecial study group on "Christianity and othef 
.I^iths,*’ largely composed of £a?iterii leaders, will 
soon begin to function as an advisciy agency to all 
Eastern movements which are concerned about this 
problem. 

In closing it must, however, he said that there is 
no desire in Federation circles to create an Asiatb 
consciousness as opposed to a Europ^n or American 
oonscicusness. Our goal remains a pioneer Chris tian 
If^iir/c/Ccmimuiuty oPCbristian Students, For chat 
reason contacts Mtween East and West must be 
encouraged in addition to the purely Eastern plans 
mentioc^ above. Thus T. Z. Koo*S visits to Europe 
and America, the visit of a Negro-student delegation 
to India and tho rapprochinent between Asiatio 
students in Eiiroive with tbclr European colleagues 
areas important as the projects bom at Java. But 
that IS anc^h^ story and carries us into another year. 
The purpose of this arcide was only to dcsoibe an 
^^Asiatio year’* in Federation life. 

— — ^ t 

AnstPlit Go03 Fasolsb^Aostria cffiolati/ 
hwsine a Fisctst state on 1st May ■ the Labooi Day. 
Tba FartiamaDit ratified the usw Geiistitutbu and then dio^ 
A crowd of SO.OOQ gathorod at tha HaTptpUtz in ^liux 
to hear Ghaaceltof DoUfosa crplala the eoustjtotion, * An 
ofi^cial aooocni of tbe Lew eoastitation of the Austrua 
^ Guild Btatfl/* giToa to the prasa br Hr. Otto Rader, 
MiiuEtar of the Constihitioa. diows that in case of faiiaia 
of the proposed Fodaral (^aaed to act bn GaventoQeut 
Bills, the GoveimneiA is. stCFOwered to proclaim tEnwgoney 
nartial lav. 


BHIKKHU DEVAMITTA DIlAMMAPALA 
{CeiUriitUed^ 

The first death anniversary o| Sri Devamitta 
Dhammapala fell cm tbs I9tb of April, 1934. It was 
celebrated under the auspices of the Maha Bodhi 
Socie^ with the Hca*hte Ur. Justice M N* Mookc^i 
as president. 

It was r<yty-two yean agp that Anagarika Tham- 
mapala ^Sd his first visit to India. A young man of 
Iwenty^tz ran of age be had already distii^guiahed 
himself in Cn lcm by his determicKd eHom in the 
cause of Buodhisen, He came of a rich Buddhist 
ramily in the Island which had produced many teadpa 
honoured all over Ceylon, 

Dhammapala left all proapecta of material advance 
mens and at an early . age dedicated himself to the 
work of apreadipg Buddhism, Hb vbit to India 
was a tumieg^htt In hb life, ihe tiegloot^ 
coAdition of the Buddhbt temple at Buddha^ya 
made him or^i^ise the Maha-Bodhl Society for the 
purpose of recovering the Ten^e from the Wbinifa 
oanda IhUledto a trouble<( and rather ten^s- 
tuous chapter in the life of the great worker, Tlie 
Temple was not roGOvered. Long possessioti pitted 
Itself against a higher rijgtat amT defeat^ it In the 
law suit that followed. But the s truggle which was 
a long-drawn-out one opened Dhammapab's eye* 
to new problems and, heroic fights that be was. be 
prepared lo face them all la a satisfactory manner. 

Mean wh Lie he sprang into international fime by 
his addresses at the First FarlUment of ReliglDns 
held in Chicago in iSSSv He travelled in Europe and 
everywhere bis personality and persuasive eloquence 
evd^ the highest admiration. He was a Bower in 
Ceylon, He made enemies. He heeded nothing 
except the goal before him. He lost the favour of the 
^ver^ment and there was a time wberi the most 
severe puenshment might have been suntmarily 
executed on him ifoidy he were present in the Island, 

He was interned in Calcutta lor about six years 
(19U-i920> 

Work was life lo Dhammapatai. He edited half a 
dozen papers all of which he bad established himself 
He wrote artickst g^vt publk lectures, and attended 
to a voluminous correspondence with three continents. 

He besides organised a mimher of sotiools and 
colleges in Ceylon and at least one Hospitat Jn 
Colombo^ He w» imbued with progressive ideas 
and a knowledge of the sciences was regarded ^ 
bim as an essential requisite ibr a cultured maiL He 
encouraged industrial education and it was to hi* 
efforts that C^lon owed the beginning of a Crxinlng 
in this direction. He sent some youngmen to Japan 
for a tratning;^in industrial aru and was thus a pioneer 
in this field. 

That a man with his ideas should provoke a large, 
section of the public could be antkipattd. Me had 
to fight incessantly but ha had the soldier's reward 
at the end. He won and today his name has passed 
into a legend 'and Ceylon reads into It a profou^ 
Bignlficance la the annals of her nstfonaj Jif^ 

In India too his achievements were of no smallar COm 
account. Sarna^ the historic site Where Lord 
Buddha evened bis mouth for the first time lo preach 
the gospd of ehligbtenmeni; lay in utter neglect. 
Dhammapala built here the now famous Mulagaixlba- 
kuti Vihw and restored the place to some of It* 
lost glories. At Gays, to^ he erected a Rest House 
for Buddhists, and Odcutta he created a centre of 
Buddhists of CoU^e Square in the shape of the fine 
Dharma Rajika Obaltya Vihare. There b also a 
brmneh of the Maha Bodhi Society in l^ou on the 
Gloucester Road. RegcuTi FWL 
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A hjA deatli Dhammapala became m. 

iully oftiained Bhikkbu and tetif ed from acdve lUe* 
Such was, in brief, ihe life of the great leader 
whom many countfies faonour and reverew The 
Story of his life will not be complete without a 
reference to Mrs, Mary Foster of Hawat who^ in 
return for some spiritual help received from him, most 
generously seconaed his efforts with her money. 
She is the benefactress of the Maha Bodht Society to 
the extent of about eight lakhi of rupees. 

DbammapaU had one great unfuifiUod desire at the 
time of his dedth. He wanted to organise an Inter- 
national Buddhist University at Samatb. At the 
memorial meeting held last yesr whioh was attended 
by a lai^e body of prominent cutlzens the idea oT 
organising a UnJveralty was accepted. A Bulletin 
was issued by the Maha-BodhI Society In which this 
proposal was supported by Dr, RAbindra Nath 
Tagare, Sir J. C Boa^ Sir C* V, Raman, Sir P, Cm Roy 
ana other potable persons. 

Tbs Dhimmxpala Memorial Committee has pre- 
pared a scheme for the proposed University and has 
suggested tie establishment of an Academy of 
FeTlo«s for the promotion of Research in Buddhistic 
fields. 

It is the duty oi the public to co-operate with the 
promoters of the scheme. It will tend to a better j 
interpretation of Indian culture and the true patriot 
will glorify his country by aiding in the best repre- I 
'Sentation of his cjuntry’s past to the world outside. 

THE HINDU MAHASABIIA* 

(Bv Raja Narendra Nath.) 

Ths Mahasabha was esUblishsd about 17 ye vs 
agot The Muslim Dt^nlsation had bsen in exis- 
tence tong before. The Hindu lead^s of the 
tl^ught that the separatist tendency of Muslims, 
Initiated and inspired by thslr organisations must be 
checked. The pclitioaf leaders Were of opinion that 
tho best way of evolvir^ a natioa was to begin by 
’■■uniting the Hindus more closely as parts of ode 
organic wrtolei, and to promote good fselings between 
the Hindus ,and other communities in India and 
to act ill a friendly way with them7* Under the 
co^jditions which existed then and which have existed 
flinje, no Other way of evolving or building up a 
nation is conceivable. The institution of caste is 
peculiar to the Hindus and though it served a purpose 
m the Hindu History, thire is not the least doubt 
that it his stoxl in the way of oreating a feeling of 
religious fraternity, whbh the followers of other 
religions eviuoi, BrotHeriy feeling betide en dilfereiit 
communities, oni of which lacks brotherly feeling 
amongst its own constituents, is to me inconceivable^ 
The teachings of Christ and the phUosopby of 
Vedanta supply ua practically with the same rules 
-orhumao conduct. Territorial patriotism devdoned 
in oountrlea In which Christianity spread. But 
nowhere did Christianity coma across the oonditiona 
which caste system cn^ates in India. The idea oi 
religious broth erliood IS due to Islam. It originated 
with Its great founder, and was immensely strength- 
ened by the turn which Islamic history took 
Christian countries were unable to resist the 
impulse. At tiie time of the ascendancy of 
Islam even ChrUtkit nations imbibed the ideas, 
which formed the groundwork of Islamic civilisation 
1 find little ditferenoo between Crusade ai^ Jehad 
or b^wcen Christendom which at one time 
was B word to oomure with, and Islamic 

brotherhood or *Akhos islami* or between Papacy 
and Khilafat both beii^ theocracies. A question 

* Estnat [ram PvralAaaUftt Adarus hi tlitt Fanlth, SinA and 
l^'*nailtt BVedi^ Oontunjiafl, Poi^amr. 


which deserves ve^ serious consideration at the 
bands of our potiticaf liters ’Who hastily condemn 
the activities of the Mahasabha and of its enthusiastic 
workers. Is whether in matters Bociotogical 
we can skip over a stage. In the domain of physical 
science st^ents need not be taught to bdieve in 
all the theories which have been exploded since they 
were discovered. In Astronomy, ' for instance^ the 
youi^er generations need not be taught the system of 
Ptolemy, before being taught the system of Coper- 
nicus. The system of Ptolemy has now orily^ a 
histpricaJ interest fer uS. But the case Is quite 
different in matters sociological in which the mind has 
to be trained^ and emotions to bo moulded and shaped 
with duo reg^ to the surroundings. It seems to 
that to ignore tie laws of growth by natural s^lecfion 
and evolution ts to create the greatest confusion and 
chaos in society. 

1 explain more frilly, what I mean, ^ We need a 
Hindu organisation^ for organisations Militate concer- 
ted action. Organisations need not be belligereTit 
Action nesd not always be militant Even peaceful 
action bettor succeeds in achieving its endt if It is 
backed up by an organisation- Surely no one wUl 
condemn an organisation simply because it is apt to 
becom^j helUg^rent, The Idea of ‘^nation** at present 
is inchoate. A few nationalists at the top caimot 
make nationalism a living fores tn the masseSt My 
fear as to the sort of soilely which would be evolved, 
if tha Hws of progressive evolution by Natural 
Selection is Ignored, is beat illustiatM by an 
example, I relate to you an incident which 
came to my notice sometime ago. A Relief Fund 
was started b the Punjab some years ago. AS 
often happens, several associations took up the work 
of collection, Arya Samaj, Sanatan Dharam Sabha 
and Hindu Sabha. There were some genUemen who 
waived off the demand of each association on tha 
ex^uss^ that they would rather pay their subscription 
to the other- asN^ociatioi^ but ended by paying to 
none. I apprehend that the young msn of the future 
will rdsifit the claims of caste organisations, for 
coi^uijt requiring self-sacrifice on their part* on the 
ground that the Institution was dying outt and 
nothing should be done to strengthen it Of to 
prolong its life. The Hindu organisations will be met 
by the excuse that they are communal and that 
the cause of the country was d*^arer than that of a 
community whilst the nation will be put off by 
excuse that a nation was only in course of 
fo fmation. The yO'ai^ m in of the future, I fear, would 
co.icentrate their energies only on promoting self- 
interest or at the best on self-regarding virtues, I 
am fully aware that in India at present enormous 
sacrifices have been made by larga numbers in the 
cause of the country. But all this has been done 
under an impulse created by a few noble souls. 

What is wanted is, to create a noHe impulse in the 
mind of each individual citizen, an impulse which 
uid^ him to noble actions, apart from any guidanoe 
erived frexn external sources. The oreatbn of that 
noble impulse must be preceded by ths_ disa|V 
p^arance of separative forces freligion being only 
one of them) wnbh cover a wide range. All tbs 
takes time and has to be done by stages. But what 
wa na^ is that the goal towards which we tnov^^' " 
and the ideal which we keep before us, should be 
one consisterit with, and conducive to, prigress, one 
which takes us graduallv towards a larger anl larger 
altruiatic cirele, a circle with a larg^ 

orbit. It IS, however, a pity that Maha'sabha does 
itot get sufficient support at the hands of tt^e who 
call themselves Natio^istSt when the &bha d^ 
mands that in raatterj with which religion has no 
oonneetjorv difference of relig^ should not ba 
I allowed to operate as a aeparative force. 
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Tlw bfabaubba i9 not a rdigioai bodj. It uaj 
reUfJoua and social refofora, but religic^ and 
socUl refonDis not its first and aivoired object .It 
wants to fwter i'tm idea of Hiadu brotherhood amongst 
the Hindus as a whotet wbetber tb^ are strict conser- 
vatives iSanatanisU)i or men ot advanced views, 
pn^ressiye liberals, or radicals Vou . maf have to 
waS. &r A century or more before the endogamoua 
character of caste is broken* The wbde comouinity 
luay be divided into the groups, 'changers'’ and "No 
Cbadgefs” ami these groups rt^j last for generations* 
In the, meantime the , cannot be left without 

guidance and without a rudder. They cannot , be 
allotred to be split up oyer differences about retaining 
or ahandon.u^,&e ei^pgamous chaiaccer of caste, 

Some of our eridcs maintain that economic 
interests will in future be the only uniting force in 
human society. The ideal commenus itselt to some 
amor^t the rising generation aa it is believed that 
it will be possible thereby fo over-ride other barricfs^ 
which the society has foamed* 1 shoikl like to 
examine the ' proposition a little more dnsedy. la Jt 
possiUe that 'economic interests would be a stranger 
cxmd !of union than all ^others which may exist P Is 
CIO other platform onion neededF Whether , luoti a 
union replacing ^all Oth^ links of union would be 
desitableF- Amongst the liuks of - uuksi, .other than 
cconomk^ 1 maymenfion the follcfwing:— 

00 Xocal contiguity : 

(«) I’ComiuDu language : 

(uii) Cocomon sodal instituiions jnduding .what are 
termra personal laws^ laws relatifig to. macrtag^ and 
Auoceasicn to properly and if these are intertwined 
with ceUgion as they, are ia India, then common 
religion; 

■ (fv) Ccrinmon race, 

1 deliberately omit to mention culture for the term 
Is vague, and undefinable. Assuming that it conveys 
«cme roeanii^g, I hold that a j progressive society 
-vbould not. be conservative sbout its culture, 

1 have put religion almost at the «iid, 1 am sup- 
posed tor argue with an adversary who assigns no 
imptutanoe to matters spiritual and who takes Into 
txmsideration only mattCTS c( et'ery day concern 
w^bich cover our tr^tetiaJ interests. 1 do not see 
liowit is possible to ignore the bond of union which 
.all the hUcors enumeiaied above create. X may 
have oomiuon economio interests with a man^ in 
Tlmbuctoa Is it ex|>ected of me that I should think 
Jess of - the man living next door to me^ who speaks 
tbcf same language^ observes the same social rules ^I 
am taking the teem in a wider sense) as 1 dd^ but whose 
economic interesta are not the same as mine and more 

the man who lives far fiom me, speaks a different 
-laguage^ observes a different^ set of nileSj 
simply because tus economic interests -are the 
'Same as mine? \\ ere such a change to take places 
^humanity would be degraded rather than elevated. 
■Every citizen of the ’ future will be a wretch coi> 
oentrated all in aelf, whos&-aff actions and tender emo- 
tious stimuated by his economic interests will over- 
'cone the emotions on which other stimuli may wart. 

Eoopomic Inierests. meait nothing more than the 
-tmmediate and palpable self^iitter est : of iodtviduaJ 
. citizens compooir^ a Slate- Those who took tipoa 
rocttiotmc interest as * healthy uniting link worthfight^ 
■^ing Jbr cannot with any show of consistent condemn 
jrpmsuit after the loaves and fishes of vAce*' as an 
rUQWOrtbj object. For tnider ffie present conditions in 
JDdia..s^t:ially in the Pki^b and your piovinoa; fhere 
fare few other avieoueaof livelihood open to respectable 
, Indiana ,.IAhieo tehees are bestowed on tfie basis of 
caste aui creed confiict between castes and. creeds 


la due to diverse ecentenio interests. 

But then is nothti^ In Ihe aims and objects of tbfo 
.Klabasabha which imp^ea an impediment on the 
score of difference in religion on the eombination of 
different classes and comiminities, If their ecoraxmn W 
tetest aze comroocvSiiohccmbiriaiioos are by no moan? 
unoommon even oow* Fo^kr opinion on txoiaa 
duty agamstsugaf and mabmes has shown no corw> 
munal bias in die Punjab, On the contreiy, the 
Mahasabha has atway) been opposed, as 1 will show 
later, to a policy oftfisorimlnAtion on the grounds of 
religion w the acquisition of civic fighte. It has 
always advocated thst difference of rt^gloci should 
imt be allowed to come to the fore and a constitution 
which allows and encourages discrimination In civio 
righLs on the basis of religion must be condemn^ 

In the AjniPT session under the presidency of Bhal 
f^rtoanarxlji- the Mahasabha passed a resolution 
that unity is not to be purchased by surrender to 
QOtTununalism. Alt that the Mahasabha wants. Is 
that, if in countries in which territorial^ patriotiitd 
is well developed, Lord Readings resignation of 
the -oiimbeiiihip w a German Association, when 
Germans launched on a policy of perseoudng the 
Jews was oommendabli^ and the Aichbishop of 
Canterbury was justified in drawing the attention df 
the Members of the House of Li^s to atrooltlca 
conunltted lon Assyrian Christians hf Iraqis, Hindu 
political leaders in Poona, Bombay, or Allahabad 
ahculd not be aabamed of attending to the grieve ooea 
of Hindus in Peshawar, or even to those of Afghatili tan 
and Ka.shmif. The Mahasabha teles to create 
public opinion which would make such apathy and 
indifTefcnce impossible. 

There are oritics who spurn all religions and say 
that relfglon has been respo^ibie for all the mischief 
that bos disgraced tlie history of mankimL t sm 
unable in ibis short address to attack their panjtio^ 

The subject needs a separate discourse. Suffice it 
to say that there Is a psycholGgical b^sls of rrligion. 

As long os human imture . Is what It is* It cannot 
spurn religion. There is difference between formi 
of religion and the spirit of it. Temperaments have 
not ceased to exist, who attach more importonce to 
forms than to spirit 

The politloal creed of the Mahaiabha Is mlsundrr^ 
etood^and mlsintepreted. The Mahaaabha Is aa 
keen cfi the attainment of Swaraj as any other bod^ 
but it poetulatea that inter-communal relations shoufa 
bo BO framed as to lead to Nationalism. For thia, It 
is neMssary to base the constitution on tbs following 
propositionLi 

1, All minorities should be treated on a unifixm 
principle with a view to the eventual merger df 
minorities in majorities; 

S, The constitutfon aboukl pnoivide that acorn- 
mui^l Of a coate label gives no claim to the ^uialtion 
jo[ any civb fijhtana craatei no preferential grouiid 
for tlte acquisitioa of any auch right. 

In my address at the Multan Conference^ I 
ex^ined at length that Hindus were not a muJiaF'i^ 
community in evm mravinccp The Mahasabna 
nt its session of 192S passed a resolution the Sr.COrn 
Zrd clause of which is given below. It is klen- 
dcal in terms with similar clauses occurring in the 
oocistltution of other countries 

'That in any future scheme of prtevkicia] autonon^ 
or respbbsitdc Self-Geveroment an express clause bo 
inserted declaring it for any Ptovincial Govenw 
gaieat to disaiminato by oasie or creed to retpect m 
aoquisitkai of civio f^ts or reomlknent to posts to 
i^lic SfiTvioea,’' 
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PARSI iNTERMARRIAGES. 

The BditOTt 
Indtiin Social 

£tr» 

It Ju not fiecefl!jary to r^ly to “V, AV^ remarks 
on *^Are Intermarriages a troblem ?" in yotjr issue of 
14th April because any intelligent reader of 
journal can form his own opinion about its self^is- 
crepancies and dqg^Cic assertions. ^ But aa “V, A** 
professes to be a purely rational critic it is best to 
aisillusion him. "V. AT writes “Both the dates < 1 919 
arid 1933) marked the emergence of tlie Pars! com- 
munity out of a decade of phenomenal increase.'^ 
“The birth rate has steadily fallen among Farsi s in 
recent years until in lOZl, as Mr. Hutton remarksj it 
was lower than among the French*" *The increases, 
in the census enumeration in cf diminishing 

birth rate is explained ^ a low death rate and the 
-influitr of Iranis from Persia. The influx^ of Iranis 
according to the late Sir Jivanji Modi recent 
^rostrian immigrants from Persia, -has been large 
enough to present a difhcuU educational problem.” 

The Indiscriminate quotations from census and 
other reports do not at all support “V. A's" contention 
that tliB fear of extinc^on due to frequent inter- 
marriages among Pars is is “illusory.*’ 'The agitation 
against intenTiarriages that rose to frenzied heights 
twicei during this century " may hive been great! 
responsible Jor the phenomenal increase In the Farsi 
populatiouH If the community had shut its eyes to 
these intermarriages the census reports might have 
told a different tale. There is not the slightest 
attempt on **V. A' s'* part to prove that the danger to 
cbe life of this community through Intermarriages “is 
more imaginary than real,” 

2. “Figures for intermairlages are not available. 
Intermarriages are far loo few today to constitute a 
problem" 

If “V. A.” Is a Farsi he is likely to know that since 
1931 the number of intermarriages among Farsi girls 
is ^a ter than even before^ If the communl^ tole- 
rates these tnlemiarriages the presumption is that 
they will tend to increase;. And if they increase the 
danger of extinction would correspondingly increase. 
It is signifreant that “V. A." has not adduct a sii^le 
argumE^nt to disprove this contention. 

'X As for “V. A's" plea for a more tolerant treat- 
ment by the community of tliose members who desert 
it by marrying outside the community, the matter is 
not so simple as it seems to “V, A** If "V. A,“ cares 
to read my article again he will find that it contains, 
by way of caution, a plea for finding out ways of 
preventing the evil other than mere persecution of the 
erring individuals. But one should have Liked “V, Ai* 
to make dear wliat he means by *‘mora tolerance^’ 
Intolerance by itsolf is not wrong. Society has to be 
Intdteant to those of its non-comprising meinbers who 
injure it It is not only the right but the duty of 
every society to curb *'the liberty of Its Individual 
members'* under certain circumstances. "V. A’a' 
demand for liberty reminds me of the motorist who 
wanted to drive on the wrong side of the road in the 
name of liberty. The real question is as to the degree 
and extent of such intolerance or limitation of liberty. 
The agitation against the defiant members of the 
Farsi community has a great deterrent effect and the 
temper of the coniTnunity is not out of propcrtlon to 
iho magnitude of the danger. There are conflicting 
parties in the oommumiy who are able by their mutu^ 
antzigcnism to maintain the requisite balance of 
temper. 

4 . One of the wi^ of preventing intermarriages 
was \Q bring up the I^rsi children with a sane Dut 


increasing attachment to their peculiar traditions and 
culture. "V, A " seems to dislike the suggestion but 
hbown oondusion appears in the end to support it when 
he says; “If in these cimtiEnstances any conuniinTty 
Ic^es Its identity the causes will lie in the tact that 
its members did not care suflicjentiy for its culture 
and cradicions to secure its preservation,'* But 
“V. A" adds : *Tfo conscious effort on the part of 
individual can arouse a love in community its 
culture if its members are indifferent to it* As 
usual A " offers no proof of this astoundirig 
assertion. In India itself our indifference to our art 
and culture had been very great. But the '•conscious 
eflnrta" of men like Tagore and Gandhi and other 
nation-builders are brii^ing about a new renaissance. 

The itself is an example of what can be 

achieved in social reform by conscious efforts of 
detemiined individuals. 

5, As for “V. use of the Census Commis. 
sioner’s remarks on the causes for the falling birth 
rate among Parsis, readers of the Reformer know full 
well how much imporCance is to be attached to the 
obiter dicta of a Census Commissioner or to 
“statements of fret mixed up with much speculation 
by an imaginative Census Commtssionei" as the 
Editor vep' well nuts it elsewhere. Flowevet the 
question of frlling Dirth rate is outside the scope cf 
the aut^ect and so “V. A's!* ironical or absurd 
suggestion about its prevention has to be kft 
severely alone. For aU these reasons “V. A*s” 
question “Are Intermarriages a problem p* is very 
much like a deal man asking “Is there a noise 
problem ?“ 

Focibay 1 Yours etc.. 

May 1,1934,/ P, A M. 

THE WORLD FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS. 

The inaugural meeting of the World Fellowship of 
Faiths was held at the Blavasky Lodge Hall, French 
Bridge, on Sunday evening, with Sir C^indrao 
Fradnan in the chair. 

Addressing the meeting. Raja J. P. Bahadur Singh 
said that the object of the meeting was to inaugurate 
in Bombay an Indian National Committee of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths^ a movement intended to 
realiiEe world peace and unity through faiths in 
Fellowship. 

It was during the lecture tour in Europa which he 
undertook in the year 1929, that the speaker came irk 
contact w ith the Threefold Movement and It was 
then conceived that the World Fellowship of Faiths 
should be held at a Second Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago’s Second World Fair in 1933. 

The two great factors that were to disiinguish the 
World Fellowship of Faiths from the first Part lament 
of Religions that was held in Chica^ during the 
Columbmn Exposition of 1S93, werej First, in place 
of a competitive parade of rival religions, alt faiths 
were to be challenged to focus their best inspiration 
on man's present problemi. Second, not only all 
religions were to be invited to participate, but all 
faiths, with the understaudjf^ that “faiths* include 
all types of spiritual consciousness and conviction 
which are detemiining the ajctual lives of significant iQr.COm 
groups of people. 

During the sessions it was decldod. said Bahadur 
Singhj. to make die World Fellowship of Faiths a 
permanent organizaiioi\ and accord ioj^ly an Inter- 
national Committee was formed with the Maharajah 
of Baroda as its president The work of the Inter- 
national Member consists In assembling- a natioi^ 
committee in his respective otxintry witii representa- 
tive members of ev^ frith in the country, and with 
ns many provincial city centres as possible; “1 have 
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been appoinCaJ Intenialional taemb^ to a^nit€ 
the mtutHl Coannitteo in IndU And Id be i(3 Chair- 
tnan. To-d^fn inaugural meeting b tbe result cf 
nw Ubotir in fuifilmenl d the du^ assigoed to me. 
when the national Committee is well escablUhed 
attempts wiU be made to form prcmnelal or 
oentiies in other parts of the country," 

"FcUoffship of Faiths* means ■frlendsbip between 
"F^lhs" has been dehned by Bish^ 
MoConneh the Amencan National Cbaumar^ *to 
include all types of spiritual consdousness or convio- 
Cioa detenruning the actual lives of significartt groups 
of p^le," TKs does not mean that wc shall leave 
out ii^vidual faiths, for they ihall abo come under 
the te^ *£aiths,* The object of the World Fellowship 
of Faiths^ b to bring all faiths, both of the gimps 
and of (lie individual, to a common fellowship by 
making them realize the underlying oneness of 
putpose— namely alleviation ofhumati suffering, 

.We find that hy applying the principles of Che 
world Fellowship cl .Faiths to the problems we 
are lacing in India to-day, 'we may be able to 
arrive at the best of all possible solutiorai The 
method of the Fellowship being peaceful propa- 
^nda and eultivadoQ of the mtad of the masses to 
achieve their end in a spirit of conciliation and good- 
will, it is sure (ci satisfy the aspiration of every paity 
Or class or creed. The poUticol aspiration m India 
fmy &iso be . better satisfied by boiling about the 
required change of mentally amongst Che rulers and 
the ruled so that they may not regard each o±er os 
foreign and opposed to each other. Propaganda 
amongst the p^les themselves against their own 
evils will being about the needed much sooner 

than by one party condemning the evils of another. 

Enfbnoement of reform by legislature has been 
observed to prove a ^ilure in such instances) os 
pfuhjbitiQn in America and restriction of chlld-marrlage 
In India, The World Fellowship of Faitht) there^ 
ic^ Insists on bringing about the refonn fnoni within 
the mind of ‘the people, thereby effecting the neces- 
sary reform wlth^c offending any one^ convictions. 
There Will, then, be no dTenae against the orthodon^ 
nor need die refbstners lag behind. Cultivation of the 
ideal of Fellowship is &e only metbad by which 
disparities in social opportunities may be smoothly 
adjusted. The acceptance of the principle of Fellow- 
ship would, necessarily, mean the denial of untouch- 
abili^* There is no ^itical, econonucY social or 
religious problem that cannot be solved by the 
method of Fellow ship in the best possible manner. 
If yoi^ sympathisers, to whom this appeal Is made 
wish to, help this mission of bring peace to the 
distracted and troubled world, all that you are request- 
ed to do is to accept the ideal of peace and unity as 
the guiding principle in your own life and to lead 
one other, every weel^ into the acceptance of these 
He or sh^ in turr^ should unde^ke to do 
likewise, so that lit time, every one In the land 
may be comprised in the aU-^brocing b«^ of 
FeUowsbip, 

The World Fellowship of l^aiths is plannihg to 
hold its next world .Conference In India In 1936^ 

pr. Felix Vatyi, speakings next, emphasized the 
£ict that the whole val ue of the bistory of mankind 
lay DOC 10 conquest but, in the willingness of maa to 
stretch out bis han^ to all races arid fellow-beings, 
with whom he happened to come In touch, in &e 
course of bis daily life irrespective of creed or caste; 
Buddhism was the only religioo that had attempted 
to do this in th« past on a werkt-wide scale, and 
it was when Buddhism was expunged £rom India. 
Chat the downfidl of India actually coinmenccd and 
gathered momentum day by day. 


About a denen other speakers addressed the- 
meeting on the Various reitgfort and biths that 
were being followed all over the globe, and eaab 
tried to set forth ui detail the best trends w his or her 
rellgkn. 

Exponents of Hinduism pointed out that HinduUm' 
was the semonnost religion of mankind and the best 
adapted to be a universal religion when some of it% 
"inatgfiities;* pre-eminently die caste system and 
untouchability are expung^ from IL Hinduism was 
a living foroe, an inspifatior^revealrd to all by the 
three-fold paths sung in the *Song Celcstiak" (11 the 
path of duty (V selfless SerVJ«? of mnnkina ; (SI the 
path of 'hhakti' or selfless devotion to Cod and (3) the 
path of Helf-contrcl or the conquest of one's own pas- 
sions. The purity of heart aiM die purity Ol action 
were thus mmntained by the individual tuereby pto^ 
tnodng the universal brethertiODd of maiu 

Speaking of Judafsn^ Miss Reuben said that the 
essence of Jewish scriptures were non-Ogressivpr-.ess 
or tolerance as welt as the service of mankind.. 

When >'0u ore scomiqg your neighbour. It should 
be remembered that you ore scornltig the God in 
man. Miss Reuben, moreover, held that It wm not 
the dJversi^ of faiths that was mainly responsible 
ftx the evils of the world, but something else; and 
it was the duty of the Committee of Fellowship 
of Faiths to find it out. 

Mr, B, Ta Anklesloria then !tpoke on Zoroas- 
trianlsoi. He pointed out that his religion was 
based on the gt^t immutable laws of the wodd, the 
law that moves the waters, the Uw that goveroa life; 
in short, the laws of Nature, There was no* 
sectarianism in. those laws, and .os suoh diere was 
no other religion better adapted to promole peace 
and good-will in the world. 

Expounding the princmlcs of Buddhism, ProC,. 

N, K. Bhagat r^nafked that the life and Waohlngs^ 
of Buddha were founded on lolerartceY self-control 
and love. The history of Buddhism showed that it 
had at one time in the past nearly be^mea universal 
religion, and the speal^ hoped that history wpulil' 
repeat itself. 

Dr. Clifford Manshatdt, speaking on Christianity 
remarked that religioa was common quest forgooo 
life*' and ChristlantQr amply ful filed it, 

"The essence of Islam* said Mauliina Mahanudally,. 

“is the complete Surrender of self and Implicit resign 
nation of wil] fix the soke of peace and goodwill for 
mankind.** 

Mr. Jamiat Singh, explaining the principles of 
Sikh religion, Saia that it was futile ta speak of 
religion and the Fellowship of Faiths in India, Indi^ 
was the land of slaves^ and slaves had no retjgion of 
their own. Unless slavery was abolished In India ' 
there could be no mutual good-will and peace In iho 
land. The Sikhs were wedded to service of mankind' 
and their religion bode them fight and die if need be, 
for the sake rtgbteouanesft. 

The Ouirmao In hi% concludlrtg speech remarked 
that every speaker tried to show the beet in his or 
her fe%iofi. But the tenets of all faiths were only 
taught rather than practised* The idea of universal ar.COm 
brotherhood of man was a Utopia which could banl- 
]y be realised. Tbe present times boded ill to peace. 

^ prospect of the fi^ng of fellowship and goodwill 
was dork and dismal. Materialism was renniqg 
rampant in the world, the chahman addei^ and it was 
only when tbe wolf a^ tbe tiger in aan was kflleil 
that um'versaf bn^erheod r? man could be possible 
onearthp 

VVith a vote of dianki tbe meeting terminated. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND 
ECONOMIC PEACE* 

Mr. Gardner llafding write® In Current Hisi&ry\ — 

Id five ccuntne® outside the United State® the 
win to gain market® j® at present most fully armed 
and most swiftly proceeding. XlKse, pri the general 
order of their disregard for economb peace and their 
will and capacity to exploit the present disorder for 
fbeir own purpose®, are Great Britain^ J3pan> France, 
' Germany and the Soviet Union. 

The fir®t r^uirement of economic peace today i® 
that the United State® and Great Britain come to 
an understanding. First there is the breach over 
Che fltabiJizat'on of exchange. 1 he two government® 
at present each have a aUDltzation fund of about the 
name amount^ with offensive and delettsive power® 
hardly differing in essence from the purpose of their 
respective navies- The action of the BriUsh in JuTyi 
193 'I, in suddenly converting 183,^00^000 in gold 
dollar bond® into staling at a discount of 100 
poinu, ora dollar in the pound, coincided with the 
halt in the rising price® which had steadily continued 
in the United State® since March*. The Stock 
Exchange had it® fourth busiest day on record, a 
day of panic. The pound dropped from to 

;C4'53 within two day®. Wheat and cotton price® 
fell from 10 to 20 percent before the end of the 
month. The vieorou.® revival of price®, of carloading®, 
of general prodiiction in the United Staces, was de- 
finitely suspended and changed again to a decline, 
not to be reversed until late m the Fall. 

Though many other factor® coincided in thia event, 
hundred® of thousands of AmEricans realised that 
our policy was at odd® with the Britiab. The 
confirmation of that view by the failure of the 
London conference, before wbieh at that Very time 
Secretary Hull was fighting his courageous battle 
for a world limitation o£ trade barrier®/ was accord- 
ingly kaa of a surprise. But other deeper issues 
have come between the two nation®. The long- 
delayed programme of Imperial preference has at last, 
after a generation of liberalism in Great Britain, been 
put into effect, and with it a fully implemented 
domestic tariff system sharply separati^ British 
trade policy from the rest of the world- result 

ha® not been ®o much actual damage to American 
tmde a® the withdrawal of support by the British for 
trade recovery measures save a® they are narrowly 
limited for their own benefit Under the Ottawa 
wgreements Canada must import, for example, oranges 
from South Aftlca instead of from California and 
Florida, and give an increasingly substantial pre- 
ference to manufactured good® Britiah factories 
3,000 miles away instead of from across our so-called 
‘hiiKlcfended" frontier. The same preftrence® allied 
throughout die British Empire strike the United 
States first and foremost and it i® estimated that our 
loss^of trade, through die present operation of these 
agreements atone, amounts to £50,000.000 a year. 

It 1® reasonable and logical that ultimately the 
American and British ouiTeTicies must hold a coenmon 
level. Nine at least of the world’® fifteen priniary 
commodities particularly cottonj wheat, tin, wool, 
jute, and to a large extent rubber, have their world 
price® set on the London market in any case. But 
price® are made by trade and not by money, and 
oar disparate trade policy must yield to ci^iliafian 
before we meet on the currency level Yet In Argen- 
tina and Bmail, the prime market® of our oompe- 
btior^ Great Britain demand® a favoured policy ft™ 
the first nation as it® largest cuBtomer and an equal 
standing with the second where our purchase® 
create most of the exchange, ThI® i® due not so 
much to the British people themselves as to the 
triumph of the present nationalistic coalitioii Govern- 
ment 


THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD. 

C nD^ir ib* Baivdii Oompaia^ Sst HI of isaf \ 

HitLD Onupv-BABODa. 

s— Bombay, Abatedabad, Nav^saiL 
Burmu l^tM. Aoiitdl, Btaaviiiix*? 

SUtaptir, Knrlajt, Katvl, Kidl Dwari^ aad Put Oataa. 


CAPITAL StJBSCRIBEB 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 
RESERVm FUND 


RA 

^ lo, 75,000 


BmEOTOBas 


Sir Lalubhal Kt, CJ.B^ (Cbatmivi). 

Sbctli DurtfopraiMd dhainbliupnsad rMlH 

Afcnt, Ahmedabad. ) 

Bbukarrao VttbAldu Mehta, Baq,, MJi^ l.f-iA 

Kantavalo, Bsq^ M. A., (AtooL ThOMaliOttla 
Mtlla Co,, Ltd., Baroda. ) 

Mr. CPrdharlaL Dosabhal PRrikb, B.Ah, LLtt, Bandar 
Raj Ratna Bhatral DoJIbhal Amlu, B. A., ALSy CL L. 
Axont, Alembic Choinlcar Worka Cci;. 

Seta PniiMiklilal MaUUal c^horroefc MUld, ltd, 
Ahmedabad,) 

Col, K. Sblw Ra| Stnxli, B.A.* (Nalb Do wan. Baroda. 

Mr.N, M, Muztiittdar,(Meaar5. Tati 5oiu,Ltd« Bombay,) 
ouESEm: Deposit ACXJomiTs. 


Whb elfaot tmfl lath April iMa, IdIcthI oa daUy baUnfloi 
iHua Be, a04 to M»0.WO iriU haaLknT«i al lp«aenl.p« 
annom and on loiua ow by «p«aUi 

EdBQh Bo InWiwt whlob dooi not oojoa hi Ba S per hali- i«ai 
alU N allowed. 


' ETXED DEPOSITS. 

Baoalfed torloD^ or iborl pertcdi en temi wUdh may hf 
aeaKtelfiid oa apphoadon, 

tOABS, OTEEDBAFTS AKD OASH QBEDlTB. 

The Saoic grant* aoooamudatlda m termi to be arraiuad 
agalna appe-vrod HamltlH. 

- The Bank oodwtakt* oa hahalt of Iki oonstItiuDta tha mta 
Ofwtodf <d Shatw and Seoiizitlataiad the ooUectkiQ ot dlttdanda 
and lutofiat thneoa ; It alta aadarWhea the ale and puabe ee d 
acnwiiiiieDi Paper ead all diwiTiptloiia et Stook at uoderale 
ihardm partiaulan ol wlUeh aaj ba leairat oa appUaaUou. 

BATIKQ3 BANK DEPOSlTg, 

Depnlla xeeaiTed amd rate of Intareet on Sarloxi Bank a«oajiti 
and Saetn^ Bank dapcaifc aoeoanW baa beea ndiued al t| pei 
tma lit NowmbBC t»3a. Bulee ga appUwatiloii. 


A. G. GBOONDWATKE^ 

Ag. Oeoaml Uanasvt - 


THE SCINDIA STEAM RAYIGATIOIt 
COMPANY, UMITED. 

Fortnightly saUinga between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calontt^ 

Burma ^lalHng it Galle TntiQorm 
Colombo and other coasl ll ports if-COm 
according to demancl 

For Frcigbl and other particuUrt Apply to— 

NAEHOTAM MORAIJEB k C<w 

Agmtt, 

SaduDB Honsi^ *1, SpioB Road, BaUard Ekau^ 

0-IX-S6, Bombay. 
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THE BAHK OF INDIA, LTD. 

CEvtabUftliMlTtili 

ncoBFbELnD main m iHUXur ooKFAim low 
Wt Of 1881. 

KGAO OFFlCBi 

' ORICNTAL BUILDINGS* BOMB4T. 

BaiXION fiXCEAKCB* 

Sheik Hemoii St.* BonUnif, 
AHHEDABAD. 

BJINDUIL 
Bfuidie*;— < CALCUTTJL 

BXRA BAZAR* CAIXUIT&. 
POOKA. 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 

Ctf^Ul ShhflcrlbeA lbs, £,OOJ>aOOO 

CipIUl CeUed up ** 1.00,00*000 

Ee&exre Fund ^ 1*00,00,000 

LdiidoA Ageata ^The Weadmlnater Bank* Ltd. 

CUREBKT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS^ 

Interest ii ilknred nn dnllf btli-aoea ftosa Rs. iOO to 
En. Ijy0*000 @ IX fia eoDaio. InteM oo bilAiiceB id 
eieen of Hi. 1*00*000' illDwed on] j bj ipeciil urAEigomait. 
fib credit nil be glvtui in icoounn for intereat BmoutitiaA 
lo Urn thin Hi* i per half feuk 

TOED DSFOSira. 

Depocits Aze xecrared fixed for one jev or lor diori 
peHod ftt ntea of totcEcst whkZi can be aacertained oo 
Dppir'ttion. 

^ Saviiigi Bank, account! opswd on faroonble tema 
Rolei OD applkatioo/* Tbe Bank act! ai Executor aad 
I'bfQitee voder WiUa and SetOeEiicat! stid andertak^i 
Tkinee bnsiDaa gmemlLf, Eiilef nia; be obtained oo 


The Bank Erantx anccnaiEiodatuKi of tenna to bi 
^pinat approfod eeconty. 

XOAKSp QVEEDRAITS AND CASH CREDITS, 
The Bank undeitakea on bebalf of iti Cooitititenb the 
■tfe enitodp of fiharea and Secniitiei and the coUactian of 
diTidend and Interest thereoi^ Jt ako nndemka the acale 
and fnzchaae of Gopemmeat paoer and aQ deecriptiaa! ci 
•tock at modecale panjculan of which map be bad 

A. CL GRA7» 
Manaowr 


Pra^mlneiit 

Amongf 
IiiTl£poi*atl ns 
ZdedlGlnes. 






WriU MauM « *!FJf jjH(* m iax 

ATANK NIGBAH 
PHARMACY, 

JAMNAQAEt, 

(KATHUWAA) 

BvKihayO^t 

KALBADEVl ROAD. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD, 

SSU) omcil a^3lB«itM,bMaAt. 


itl (Dtfli 
ir C Uiati 



iatrtet Satan; 


Ke]peti«Q« (DtftrtctAh, 

wacari 


Bfttwamll CDlatrtct Tbana] 
Palfbar ( , , 

Kalyaa ( ** 

Akkil (DtatHet 5 li 0 Upat> 


.PIBEiOl^BS 

BLr Oamuial T, Uabla, &0AL, 
BlTl4kvtiaa1 Samahdai^ Ki, 
lUdbswjw D. ThulwiT, 


Vlnncaiit <IHatHe| khmm 

dibaA 

(Dtptrka 


Sbahada 

Smkrt 

Slodkbede 


{ m ■ > 

J ' * J 

[MAAnNaLuif 




f 

n 


R. G, Buiaya. Biii., 

G. F. Uuiasamrr Ei^*, 

0. R l>mdbat, Eia, 

B. Im. ApH E^., 

BEABE OAPlXALi— 

CPutlj Pitd) M M 


PM. T.a Kalik 

E. Er.RaMikTa.Eal, 

T. T. aarad, Em 

a O, BalaliAMw, E«|., 

F. Bi LatnsaihiTH, Efk 

Ct IL OandtU, 

Bao BahadOf SL T, ?a; 
r. la Uatite, 


Ra ti,H,9km 


1 DEPOBIT3 Oxad for oo* laar and ihertav of loartr partoda 
ueiAM^ad. Aatat and okut paftteulaz! naf be MHRaleaA 
bom Uu oulUilgnadi 

E GDBBEHT lOCXJtUfTB an o^nal Ot num mMH 
SoeMika and ladtvtdoala, ialimt li allowed m daUf baleum 
not eiseBdlQi Ba IfiojOQQ, 


B, BaVtNOB BANK DEFOSlTa an , 

nOdal ■|i«Mil, «i mlBJmvm teki 

H ohtabiad tmn Iba ondnigiiad. 


and tat, 

Solai mar 


A_Di^avBfmdoiidmcialaadiata«tawmnlWBi li M 
oartaloid en a|f||oaV«i. 

a^flnawiHle nfMaed OiMpWmUm BoeLwM la 
PimtJwH j, w ihi teeiwnimiidekM ^ Uw Bi«kk«h 
BoaMiaa Bomba j FrmUaoo;, ^ 


1. TheBankflnai 
UmBimbar- 


d, Aeseaab «i« andllid qaarlarlj bf a flne ^ 

AmHt&kek and Gownortoi 

TAIKONTH 1. ilBBTA* 

Managing PbulML 

THE ' 

CentpalBank of India, Ltd. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

U0DC7 aaved wbelj In tho* daji briop Ikpplim 
ud when ifienl lunriuly. It bringi onr whelndof 
debc% worf^, distzwaa and unhappliMaa, 

Make therefor* a regular eeviog bf opening • 

HOME SAVlHGB SAFE ACCOUNT 

with ■■ ud «ni iutanat OB CUy .tjdar.COm 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Befo. furin* • 6.f. Id »af ft th* M* DfottP 
VDolbi of Ekmbejr* jeu txm requsted to tliit raw 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT* esd you wlU decide H 
m ferw mm othere have doom, 

a H. FDCHKHAHAWAIA* 
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Thd' Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India* In use on the Principal- 
R ail ways in Southern India. Government and other important works. 


CHAR 



MINAR 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 

HlAdrmi Fraildertoy «nil ntyeor'fl H. E. M. rhs NJiam’t Domtnlotia t Tho Dflooaiit 

BEST Et CO., LTO, ALLADI:4 & SONS, ItASIUD KHODADAD & Ca, 

M;IDBAB. HBCIMPI.ASAD. Mil, Bui<.n.n. Cahf, FOONA. 

The Shahabad Cement Comnanv. Ltd. 

"BOMBAY HOUSE” BeMBAY, 2i, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED OKOEIN TWO M0HTE3. 


Edited telel; La the intaieeti ef the Womea of 
ladi% b; Mm. R, SA.TTaiLiiioai,iri h. a., Haniagtou 
RooAf Chcftpet, MaJre*. 

Bfl* t* p. 

Babtaription (iudadiag Pcetage). 

loleml S B S 

H I, Feniga »i* 4 0 S 

(SubecTibere ead CoidxLtmtioM STgeo^ly Deeded). 


SAFELY RELY 

realpatidar.com 

AMRUTANJAN 

FOE THE OUHE OF 

Cdd^ Coigbi HwdBches^ Itheinmtiamp Swellings and all other 
kinde ol Achee and Fain^ 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOTp 
BOMBAY & MADBAB. 



THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN ^WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Seclnlf Ecenomlei 
Pelllte&l and Religions ProMenis. 

FIT BLISH KO WHEKLY PAXCB a.A.NNASi 

^mtucd diuSfeHpfiofi ; iZi. 6f~ 

10«. Fo*i fittk 

SubficnpdoDB and all other Ooniiotinrcatiaui 
tbould be addressed to— 

the manager, 

The Guardtan, 

Hogakth Fbes^ Mount Hoad. 
MADRAS. 
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NOTES 

Another Ikngal Outrage:^ After an interval 
of some monthSi political assassination gave 
jTTOofof its existence this week by a daring 
attempt on the life of the Governor of Bengal 
at the race course near Darjeeling* Two 
Bengali boys fired at the Governor but 
fortunately the shots fell wide of the mark 
and His Excellency, who had his daughter with 
him* sat through the whole of the day's 
programme^ The armed gua rds who were in 
attendance, Bred at the assail ants^ One of 
them 13 reported to be in a precarious 
condition. This attempt is noteworthy as 
an attempt on the head of the province 
and more so as made in the summer headquarters 
of tlie Bengal Government, a Hill station in 
which suspicious chaiacters are easily tracked 
down. The futility of political’ assassination as 
a means of achieving anything good, has been 
demonstrated here and elsewhere again and 
again* Hut it seems to be lost on those who 
instigate such attempts as those in Bengal, They 
are utterly indifferent also to the cruel hardships 
to which the innocent people are exposed by their 
insensate methods. If the movement spreads 
beyond the two districts affected hitherto, the 
measures taken to repress it there wUl no doubt 
be extended to other places; and one shi^ders to 
thmk of the misery and humiliation ihal it wUl 
bring in its train* Unhappy ^ngal I Once 
the leader of religious and social reform to all 
India, she ia now the victim of ideas which 
are OEyosed radically to the trend of her 
past history and UadiUocu The Government 
measures so far adopted have not improved 
matters^ They seem on the contrary to 
have made them worse. No one would 
advocate condonation of murder or attempts 
at murder but no attempt has so far 
been made to get at the causes which have made 
and keep the sod of parts of Bengal favourable 
to such, noxious ^^wttv The investigatioji is 
ivtll worth making either by Governtnent 


Commission or by a responsible fion>oSiclal 
agencysuchas the Universities; 

The Redejnption of Hinduism: — We pubtlshr 
in this issue the beautiful address on his Master, 
Swami Narayan Gurudeo, which Swam! Dharma- 
Theertham delivered at a meeting of South 
Kanara followers of the Swami let Bombay last 
Sunday* Swami Narayan was born, in 1856 
and belonged to one of the antyaja castes of 
Travancore, He was endowed from birth with 
spiritual qualities of a very high order. He 
had, besides, great gifts of leadership, a 
magnetic personality* Working quietly he 
was able in about forty years to raise the 
educilional* moral and material condition of 
his people to the level of the most advanced 
communities. Not only that but also to permeate 
the atmosphere of the places in which he lived 
and laboured with his own spirit embodied in 
his maxim* *‘One caste, ona religion, one God.** 
The niost remarkable feature of the Swaml's 
work was that it did not antagonise the high 
caste Hindus, several of whom* including Swami 
Dharma Theertham himself, became his dis- 
ciples* Swami Dharma Theertham* Indeed, holds 
that his Master's mission was to apply the 
philosophy of Shankara who was also a native 
of Malaber to social life* That philt^phy does 
not stop short at exhorting men to love their 
neighbours. It teach^ that there is a 
darity between all men— -we are all members of 
one another, said St. Paul-^which makes their 
intetests identical and that therefore injury d jne 
to another is injury done to oneself. The 
future religious reformer of India wiU arise 
from among the antyajas^ That they liave 
plenty of spiritual material in them is aU 
tested by the numerous saints of low caste 
origin revered by all Hindus. The uniB- 
cation of Hindu society must be effected by a 
Teadier sprung from the lowest class. Swami 
Narayan Gum was handicapped by circumstances 
from becoming an All India Teacher* HsiwaSH 
fifty years before his time. But his worft wUl^ 
endure and Inspire increasing numb^ of ^ndus 
to press steadfastly to die goal of **Oae caste* 
one religion, one God,** 

VUltylii^ Ifldift >-The wrai^Ies on the White 
Paper between British poUtii^ fractions do not 
concern u& Sure enough they will both make up 
their quarrels and we should not be surprised if 
one of its stronger opponents comes Out a5 Lord 
WUlii^oft’s successor to cany Cut the White 
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Paj^er scheme* The type of British statesman 
^vho took poUtics seriously j Peel, Gladstone, = 
Asquith, is neartjr^ extinct* Mr* J^aldwiu is, 
perliaps, th§" last bf the Romans* The rest are ! 
nearly all opportunists and it is not safe for India | 
to build upon their found at ions. WearCi therefore, 
unconcerned about what happens to the VVhite | 
Paper, There is no question of accepting^ or i 
rejecting it. If it cannot be cared it wilt have to . 
be endured. But we must resent the use of argu- ^ 
ments for ot against the White Paper which are 
flagrantly unlrue and which amount to a per- . 
i^ersion of her history and tradition* Sir I-Ienry 
Page Croft's letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury asserting that Cliristianity and Christians 
would be in danger if Indians are placed on 
power j is a monstrous libel. We are glad that 
two of our Christian contemporaries, one Catho- 
lic and tlie other Protestant, have come forward 
to rebut Sir Henry's calumny. We reprint 
their articles in this issue. The principle of 
respect of all religions, implicit in the 
philosopliy of India^ has been an organic 
feature of Indjan polity from time immemo* 
orial and Sir He my Page Croft had no right 
to pervert history for paltry poltcica! ends* 

Lord Lolliian on ChrisCiaii Ctiile^es: — Either 
Lord Lolhian has not read the Lindsay Commis- 
sion Report or he is deliberately closing his 
eyes to the plain objective of those who wrote 
it. We are \inwilling to believe that he is 
deliberately deceiving himself* It is quite true, 
as he is reported to have remarked in his 
address at Manchester, that few people in India 
regard the Colleges as propagators of an alien 
religion but this, as tlie Commission points 
out, is deeply regretted by tlie teachers and 
managers of many of these institutions. The 
Comnilssioifs recommendations are directed 
to make them more efficient as propa- 
gandists of the Christian faith camou- 
flaged as Christian character* If character is 
lo be dedi-iced from behaviour and there is 
no other way of deducing it — we really can 
not say how Christian character differs from 
non-Christian. Lord Lothian talked of the 
important part which the Indian Christian 
Colleges must play in future in the work of 
training Indian lexers. It is more likely that 
the future Indian leaders would be trained in 
technological institutions, in military and naval 
academies and in science colleger where they 
may learn to do things ^Yhich is understocxl 
and appreciated by the West* The East says 
to the West today, 

Good niy brother, do not as some ungracious 
pastors do, 

Point to me the steep and thorny road to 
Heaven, 

While thyself the primrose path of dalliance 
treads. 

The path of the West is not exactly a primrose 
path at present* But so it seems not only to 
the youth of Asia but also to many of its 
elders and, it may bCj that once started on the 
road the East may go farther than the West in i 


Materialism because of its greater capacity 
for concentration* 

Hlaterialism and Reli^Jons: — We published last 
%veek an article by Dr, W. A* Visfer t Hooft on 
the Student Christian Movement's Asiatic year* 

A warning note is struck in the cjncUidinj 
paragraph against organising Asiatic Christian 
nationals in opposition to Europe and Ai’i^rica- 
That danger is to-day^ a reinote on a, largely on 
account of the European and American person- 
nel of the controlling bodies* Few agree 
with Dr. Hooft — he rather exaggerates the 
influence of Marx in India — that non-Christian 
students are turning away from their Iraditional 
faiths to a materialistic view of life an J that 
therein lies a unique opportunity for the Chris- 
tian evangel. RJiss Kate Richards O'HirCj on 
the other hand, remarks ia an article entitled 
Wanted : .A Religion of Courage" iu T'/^e 
World 7"omorro^oi Since 19 L7 we have all 
pretty much scraped the bottom of Hell, and felt 
ourselves helpless to help ourselves. Bewildered, 
distil usioEicd^ cursed by want in the mii^t of 
plenty, we have turned to cults strange and 

fantastic.* But to whatever strange cults man 

has turned, they are dennitely away from 
orgam^ed and conventional Christianity* 
Bewildered youth, without chart or compass, 
without faith in God or respect for mail — at 
least for the so-callel leaders of men— without 
spiritual anchorage, because it has grown 
up since the World VVar swept the old 
verities jnto the vorte.x of ruin and disorder, 
has frankly embraced a paganism of its own 
making.” And it is a strange coincldenec that 
Mr, J. V, Nash in a recent article m the Open 
Ooiirt remarked that ^‘the growing penetration 
of H indu philosophy into Occidaotal thought 
and literature ...has been much hastened by the 
advent of the new physics, fallowing the dis- 
covery of atomic Structure and the consequent: 
downfall of the old jnaterialistic conception of 
the universe/' 

Are there tia Swadeslii Engineers ?— As the 
result of Mr* C, Andrews' speeches and 
lectures iji Europe, a Swiss engineer who it 
seems is also a leader of the Pacifist 
movement, has come out to inspect devastated 
Bihar and wo are told that there are 
several others wifling to come over to help 
in reconstructing that province* What is 
wanted in Bihar is money not men* There 
are large numbers of Indian engineers with 
expert knowledge of ihe country who would be 
glad to give their s:;rvices either free or at a 
small remuneration to help Bihar fp , resume 
normal conditions. We are utterly fdnabte tSpH' 
understand what purpose is serv'sd by importing 
a number of fomign engineer who linve yet to 
learn the ABC of Indian condi lions. If 
Government had called in half a dozen foreign 
engineers, our nationalist newspapers would have 
made a tremendous uproar but we have not 
seen a single ivord of piotest raised against this 
preposterous proposal. It is indeed very dilUcult 
to understand some of our nationalist leaders* 
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~ ' ^VAY TO SOaAL “reAC^ 

Mr. Wickham Steed is one of the eminent 
pubiiclfits not only of Great Britain but of the 
^oridn His experience of European politics and 
sociat and economic conditions before and after the 
War, is unrquep After acting as ite correspondent 
in important European capitals he became Foreign 
Editor of the Tm^s (London), and on retiring 
from that position he took over the conduct of 
the J^am'ew cf R^vkwt which acquired a high 
status as an international journal under his 
editorship. Mr. Steed is a thinker and a man 
of id::as. Journalism to him was a means to 
nother ends besides providing a personal career. 
jAnother great British journalist has observed 
that journalism has few attractions from 
the point of view of material success j its 
fascination for men who have some great 
cause at heart is due to its ojfering them, as 
no other profession does, opport unities of 
striking a blow for it. In fiis '*A Way to 
Social Peace,** Mr, Steed has used his vast 
and varied knowledge of present economic 
conditions in the West to indicate the direction 
which oflers, to his mind, the best prospect of 
3. peaceful settlement of the conflict between 
Capital and Labour* His sotutlon in a single 
sentence is, 'Limit the power of wealth** Monarchy 
■in Britain has been preserved and has come to he 
cherished as a national iiistitution by the consti- 
tutional limitations which, originally imposed on 
It, have been willingly accepted by the Crown* 
The limitation of the power of Capital will, Mr, 
Steed suggests in his Halley Stewart Lectures, 
(1SS3), have the same effect. Mr. Steed does not 
elaborate his suggestion, He dies not explain 
how this is to be done. The monarchy is a 
hereditary institution capable of creating and 
conserving tradition. Capital by its very nature 
is incapable of being fixed to any institution 
or even country. Limitations on the power 
of Capital can be enforced only by the State 
and this is what Is being done in nearly all 
countries of the world. 

The chief interest of these lectures lies in 
the lucid exposition of the issues involved 
by a publicist of wide experience and mature 
judgment who looks at the problem from 
a detached point of view and with a single 
eye^ to economic peace and international goodwill 
which is associated with it. Mr* Steed is 
4iot one of those to whom 'communism* and 
'communists* are as red rags. He freely 
acknowledges that there are essential truths 
in Communism which can not be coerced out 
■of existence by the use of force. He thinks 
^at there are other truths which Marxists 
ignore, and that Communism, therefore. Is not 
the true way cut of the economic tangle;. 
But the opponents^ of Commumsm do the 
^m e thing a nd it Is the busineEs of states* 

, ViisB ; ptlo« loar Mhimnqn aoi 


men and social reformers to find a solution 
I which will give adequate weight to all the truths 
j involved in both sides of the struggle. One 

■ of the axioms of Communisni is that the bulk 

: of the surplus value accruing to raw material 
! from the application of labour, belongs to 
: Labour. Mr* Steed does not agree to this 
* proposition* “Yet,*' he writes, is un- 

[ deniable that modern conditions of Indus- 
' trial production do raise, with increasing 
, urgency, the question of the proper rel^ 
j tionship between the human workers in a 
I community and the ownership and control of 
, its machines,*' Commuiiists think that the 

■ question can not be solved except by a 
revolution. On the other hand, an increasing 
number of capitalists realise the need for 
closer co<operatlon between Labour and Capital 
and are trying in various ways to ensure it. 

The industrial problem has implications, and 
grave ones too, affecting national and interna- 
tional wellbeing. The first is the danger, foreseen 
by Hyndman, of its ec anomic slaves becoming 
the masters of a free community, “In our 
industnal and political life," writes Mr. Steed, 
^‘two tendencies have run side by side for the 
past century at least Tlie first has been the 
tendency towards the substiLution of power-*drivcn 
machinery for human labour, and the other, the 
tendency to extend the parliamentary franchise, 
irrespective of party allegiance, to . alt classes 
of adult citizens ; that is to say, to bestow full 
I political citizenship upon them." Mr, Steed 
holds it to be unquestionable that human labour 
is being enslaved by cnachinery in a sense 
that could hardly have b^en imagined when 
povvewiriven machine industry h^an. He 
me ot ions two esses which, though superfi- 
cially contradictory, really support his view 
I of the eifecc of machine industry on the 
' personality of workersi In one case, a man 
\ who was earning 16 dollars a day in 
; Mr- Henry Ford's factories accepted a job 
on 6 dollars a day in another concern because, 
he said, he feared that "placing screw number 
13" which he had been doing at Detroit for 
years, if continued much longer, would drive 
him mad. The other was that of a woman 
; employed in a large gramophone factory who 
was offered work more varied than the 
' serni*automatic movement of the arm and 
, hand to which she was accustomed. She 
j refused saying, “No, I do this work almost 
unconsciously and it leaves me free to think 
about other things." In both cases the work 
by which the workers earned their Jiving was 
totaUy alien to their mental life. '!^at is 
the essence of slavey. Mr* Ste^ observes that 
the British working classes, who used to be 
dominated by religious ideas like the Indian 
masses, are becoming rapidly “continentalized.** 
How Will they use the franchise which they now 
have in full measure? The international bearing 
of the Industrial Problem is even more seriousL 
Karl held that international hos- 

tility wilt not cease until the class conflict 
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veased 'nathifi nations,. Mn Steed-a comment 
ca this is worthjr of note. “Had I not lived 
among peoples and moved in IIm society a[ 
statesmen and otheis who frankly thoi^t of 
war as the best way out of Social and eoooomic 
di£5cu1tiea/* he oba^eSp "I might have hesitate 
to take this Marxist doctrine as seriously as 1 
have come to take it” 

Mr, Steed gives several instances of capitalists 
arid employem who in their individual capacities 
have r^sed the present anomalies and have 
attempted to lemove them In ^eir own spheres. 
One such may be commended to our mill- 
owners at the present time. During the 
coal strike of 1936 the f^prietor of one of the 
mines “not a hundred miles from London” found 
that the strike funds for the maintenance of the 
miners^ wives and ^drt o were running low and 
would be exhausted in less than a month. He 
discovered also that the cost of feeding the 
women and children was about jC iOO 
s. weel^ So he offered to give £ 100 a week to 
the women and children as long as the strike 
Usted. The further story of this mine is 
interesting. The owner, even after stringent 
'economies, could not work the mine without 
loss. As the sole alternative to closing it 
down he offered to let the workers themselves 
manage it “The effects,” writes Mn Steed, 
“were marvelbus. In a short time the losses 
dropped from £ 1,000 to £ 200 a week. 
The mlm admllt^ that hundred of tons of coal 
had been unnecessarily burned in the boiler 
tiouse, and that, below groundp all kinds of 
deliberate waste had gone on unbeknown 
to the management or to the owners.** 
These things were swiftly put right Unfortu- 
xiately the pfopnetor died. Owing to heavy 
death duties and depression in the trade, it 
looked as if the mine could not be carried on. 
■‘It was then ” continues Mr, Steed, “that the 
associate system proved its value, for the men, 
seeing that their own wages were the biggest 
item in costs, proposed that wages be cut by as 
much as 30 per cent in the highest grades, and 
proportionately less in the lower grades.” The 
magic pf property, in the old economiG phrase, 
turns sand into gold. 

THE INDIA^PROBLEM. 

Mr. Horace G« Alexander who is well known 
ih India, has contributed an article to the 
Siaiesniiirt ^nd Nulion of April Ifth on the 
Indian pciitkal situation. Mr. Alexander pays 
qualified tribute to Lord Sankey and Sir Samuel 
Hoare for their defence of the White Paper. He 
is rather hard on the Indian delegates to the 
(inferences in Londkin when he calls them 
“amenable Indians" and **all kinds of people 
who are eager to keep on good terms with us,” 
Philip Cox has written a protest to that 
journal and he inquires why Mr. Alexander 
fails to be as charitable at least to the 
Indian delegates as he is to members of the 
British Govemmeht who have worked for the 
White Paper schemes He also objects to , 


hlr Alexander’s assumption that Gandhi ji is the 
“ioce roan who can deliver the goodtL” Thert is 
much in Mr Cox’s objections. Whatever the 
goods m'^ht be which an Indian leader is expect 
id to deliver there is small reason to think tiiat 
Gandhiji will be able to do so better than some 
of the men who represented India at the Londonr 
dlscussioas. Mr. Cox seems to be under the 
impresioa that the White Paper embodies the 
proposals of the British Indian delegation. If 
this were the case there would have been 
no occasion for the publication ofasepirate 
memorandum. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Cox accepts 
Che, proposal put forward In Mr. Alexander's 
article for a consdtuent assembly to be held in 
India to discuss the new constituUon. This Is 
quite a different thing to leaving the burdeo 
of political decisions to Gandhiji Very few 
in India today would consent to abide by 
a constitution an’lvel at through discussions 
between Gandhiji and British politicians. Gandhi- 
ji himself will probably hesitate befora accept* 
ing that heavy responsibility. But a discus* 
slon in India, we have always urged, is Inevitable 
before launching on a new reform scheme and 
that must be with as r^resentative a body of 
Indians as possible. The objection to the 
London conferences was not so much on 
grounds of personnel as for reasons of venue. It 
would not Imve been easy, for one thing, to 
have continued sitting in India when the jails 
held record numbera of political prisoneix* 
Moreover the London discussions were for the 
most part conducted in an atmosphere of 
unrealUy and; so far as Indians were oancerned, 
might as well have not been held at all 

Th« Teitlle Strike The strike in the Bombay 
textile mills has been In existence for nearly 
three weeks. It Is surprising that nothing 
has been done yet to p^vide relief for the 
starting women and children of the strikers. 

The Mayor of ^ Bombay was requisitioned 
several days ago but nothing further has been 
heard of the matter. Meanwhile a small 
committee has been formed of individuals 
interested in the plight of the strikers apart 
from the merits of toe strike and appeals for 
funds have been issued under their names, Tlie 
response has been' Bmsll and the relief com* 
mittee's work has been hampered hf its 
“unofficial'’ character, A resolution requesting 
Govemmeat to set up a concUiatinn cdni^ 
mlttee was adopted by the Corpofalion in 
epite of a protest from Mr. H P. Mody 
who speaking for the millowners objected 
to an attempt at conciliation until the repondar.com 
on the wage^ts was completed the La.bouc 
Office. Mr* Mody remarked that if he found 
any Trade Union leaders who could deliver 
the goods be would discuss with th:m, 

Does Mr. Mody mean that the strike should 
go on indebnitely till he finds a suitable 
Trades Union to negotiate with ? The strike ts 
no lof^r an issue between the mlllowneri and 
the strikers. 
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NOTES BY THE WAYFAREtl. 

Addre9,f[n^ a ga.therm^ of ortho Jox Hindus at 
Deogarh in bihir, Gandhiji said that he wouJd not be 
a partjf to th3 Templs-Eritfy BiU passed by a 

fion-Hindu majorit/ in the Indian Legislature* If a 
clear Hindu maji?rjt/ was against thi Bill, he would 
eertainly be no party to iu passage* This was 
evidently in answer to Fatidit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya's opinion that a Legislature composed of 
many religion is ts was not compet ent to legislate on 
a question of religious praetbe like entry into Hindu 
temples* Gandhiji 's recnarks require further elucida* 
tion* The first point is, whether the member 
who introduced the Bill and his supporters accept 
this condition. The second is, how can non-Hindu 
members be prevented from speaking and voting 
on the teinp1e*entry Bills? If they agree voluntarily 
to abstain from doing eitherj they will naturally 
expect that in matters which afifect their religious 
ractices, a similar convendon should be observed 
y others. Where lh= matter is clearly one affecting 
t'cligion like the admission of untouchables to Hindu 
temples, thtrre can bs no difficulty in observing such 
a convention. But most of the questions that are 
likely to form subjects of legislation, are likely to be 
in the marginal region between social and religious 
customs* The Sarda Act is a good example. 
Gandhiji's idea, if given effect to, will practically 
make social legislation except on communal lines 
impossible* 'ihis is a result which one who is 
opposed to the communal principle in electoiates can 
not contemplate with satlstaction. Then, again, wbat 
is to be the role ofofGcial members in such matters? 
Moreover, eveiy Hindu member of the Legislature 
is not a temple goer. Same arc frankly atheists, 
others hardly ever visit temples. 

• * * * 

is not too mudi being made of the orthodox Hindu 
demonstrations against Gandhiji in one or two places 
in Bihar? It seems that the object of the pro- 
teetants was not to harm Gandhiji but to Invite 
imury on thcmselvea in the spirit cl Satyagrahat 
Mr, C, Rajagopala Charya lifts his hands in 
tiQiTor and declares that the incidents at Biixar 
and Jahdi must make ^natanists throughout India 
hang down dteir heads in Bhame. 1 am not a Sana- 
tanistt and would not ba accepted as ooe by Sana* 
taiust^ But who first introduced the practice of 
waving black flags ^ in the country P A glass pane 
In the car which carried Gandhiji was bn^en either 
by a itone of a lathi* Gandhiji seems to have thought 
that his volunteers might have been the aggressors. 
It was reported that he said he would make enquiries 
and would do penance if it was fauna that 
they were the offenders* Nothing has been 

heard Binoe of the result of tlie enquiry. At 
Guruvayur two orthodox Hindus were beaten to 
unconsciousness by the crowd which gathered to 
welcome Gmdhiji, So that violence dSl not start 
at Bihar and with the Sariatanists* !ilr* Kajagopala 
Chary a neither then or afterwards said anything about 
the l iolenoe of his friends against^ the oi^odox. 
Gaivlliiji himseit has been intemperate inhts language. 
One remark of hiS about temples to wh^h he 
wants antyajas to be admitted, rankles in the mind 
even of many pious Hi nd us. Stones and lathis arc for- 
gotten but wounds inflicted by words do not heal 
easily, Tho earlier reformers had to bear much 
worse insults and sufferings but they took it all as 
In die day's wortu As in the case of the p^itioal 
movement in the case of social refomi, it will be 
ultimately realised that the old metliods are the 
• • • ♦ 

Mr. Rjayvgopala Charya's ahrill diJactioism baa 
bund an^^er vent in his observadons about 


whether nofipCongressmen should or should not be 
admitted to the ne^r Swaraj party. Although he 
says he himselfis not yet a full meniber of the party 
which is yet forming, he has taken It upon himself 
to declare that they should come as suppliants 
only. Why should they ? The Congress leaders 
now acknowledge that their method was wrong and 
that the constitutional metlicd whioh they had aban- 
doned and denounced as mendicancy, is the only 
alternative. The abandonment of civil disobedience 
and the adoption of council entry, can mean 
nothing else. It Is they and not those whose 
policy and methods have at least been con- 
sistent that have need to adopt a chastened tone* 
The hard fact can not be concealed by bluff and 
bluster* Who wants to join the Swaraj Party on 
Mr* Rajagopala*® terms or any other? The Con- 
gress l^s been mined by the non-co-operation and 
civil disobedience movement Any shr^ of prestige 
which still attaches to it is duo to the personality 
of Gandhiji and the chief element in his personality 
which holds the mass mind is not the political but 
the ascetic. Asceticism is a sure magnet every- 
where in India— as witness the hook swingera near 
Tiruvadi in the South and the Mohurrum ^gellants 
in Lahore in the North. If Gandhiji resumed bis 
Kathiawar dress tomorrow; he will have far fewet 
men and womefT waiting to have his darshan. 
When Oliver Cromwell returned to London aftef 
his victories at Dunbar and Worcester some 
one called his attention to the huge crowds that 
turned out in the streeti to greet him* “More people 
would come tO see me hanged/' was his grim re- 
joinder* Those who live by the sword will perish 
by the sword. Those who are raised by the crowd 
will some day be pushed off by it from their pedestal. 
There is a little posm of Browning called “The 
Patriot.^ One day he walks on tose-Strewn streets 
and amidst applauding crowds. The s^me day next 
year he is atoned by the populace in the self-same 
town. 


Dr. Paranjpye has given a spirited reply to 
Mr, Rajagopala Charya. “It n3ay be,' he says, “ that 
liberalisiT^ as we represent it, is fat^ to disappear 
froni Indian politics, but I would rather see It 
disappear in untarnished honour than die an ignoble 
death after surrendering its sduI." Dr Faranipye, 1 
thought, did not believe in a souL Why should a man 
who does not believe he has a soul of his own, re^et 
to see the soul, which can have only a metaphorical 
existenoci, of a Mlttica] par^ surrendered f But no one 
is so jrration^ as the professing Rationalist, 


Colonisation Inquiry Tha 

report of the OomaiittOG it whs sail wotill sooa bo out^ 

It apr«ats they cousidorod IS caautrlcs iuchidiD^ Taa- 
gaavika and eventually hare brought the unoibct dovrn to 
three, Writes Bhtisj Bilasoor la India .Oplaiau. They are 
Botueo, Hair Guiuea aad British Quiaaa au l the tost oamed 
has lukowarm sapport. This loaves us with the first two 
named* Bor aeo has areas of about SI, 106 ^oare miles 
with a popolatioa of :£ 5 7,604 persons of whom S3S are 
Buropeaas- The cbtof products are timber, sago, rice, 
ooeoaunts, gums, coffee, fruits, untmegs, ciauaTnon,pepp«rji3i’ C0rn 
gambler, gntta-parcha, rubber, wvnpliar, rattams, tapioea 
aweet potatoes aud bobac&oi Borneo Is a Britsb protocto* 
rata nudor the juris jictiou of the British Forte Hornes 
Qa, and edmioistared by ■ govariior fappduted with the 
approval of the Secretary of State) end a Court of Dine* 

Lore liL Loudon appoiutel nnder a Bojat Ooarterof iSil* 

It IS rs^her premature for aujOdiB to say moro of fioiaeo 
nuUliho report U made Ieuowb* I waader why a coontry 
next door to ns, Taogauyita was passed overj in any case 
It woold bo better to wait and sw* 1 giro the about facts 
bocoQse they are of Interest ja^st uowi 
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THE PROPIiET OF MALABAR 
(Bv SwAMi Dharma Theikthan.) 

1r the eternal march of tbere appear on 
the stage of the wtnrid certato griat penoriRlllies 
who tower very Hi^i above the ordinary mcatals, 
whose life and tea'^hings give a new itnpetua to the 
cultural evolution of large masses erf peopRwho 
by precept and example set the ideal of greatness 
and virtue and demonstrate the eternal verities of 
the divine life for fut^|^e |enerationSL Such supermen 
are sooner or later acclauned as world^teaohers 
whose messages have a universal value and vital 
significance ta pe^le all over the globes They come 
not to any p^icular ptace or time or &r the good 
of any particular people, but to fulfil some mighty 
purpose in the scheme of the Almighty Ruler of 
the UniversOp They are rarely understood in their 
own day. Their work goes on fulfilling the plan 
through many years and then only tho realisation 
dawns on a wondering people that one to great 
lived among them. Such are the avatara purushas 
and the founders of the great religions am about 
another such who was with us until a few years 
ago^ 1 shall speak here. 

We judge men their present achievements In' 
the form of useful instltudons or by their praotioal 
success in improving the conditions of thek fellow 
beings. Secondly, we oan judge them by the 
grandeur of their teachings, by the greatness of 
their ideas and ideals, or in other words, not by what 
they have done, but by what they are capable of 
doing far future generation s^ Thirdly, we can also 
understand them by their own personal lives, their 
nobility, purity, spiritual greatness. It is almost 
impossible to find great persons who possessed 
unsurpassed eminence in all these respects at once. 
There are instances of those who have risen from 
absolute poverty to be miliionaires and princes and 
who were able to buUd up large organieatkms 
for the good of their less fortunate brethren, 
leaving behind monumental works of Industry! 
intelligence and love of manldnd. But such men 
have not been spiritual giants or originators of great 
cultural movements. Others^ there are who re- 
volutionised the outlook on life of large masses of 
people their teaching and marvellous appeal to 
the heart of hunrnm^, but ^ong them there were 
very few who could combine successlut and con- 
structive organieing activities With their idealism. 
To be an ascetks! a man of great spiritual powers, 
exercising superhuman influence over those who came 
into contact with him^ a model of simplicity, purity 
and renuncialLoi^ and at the same time to be the 
le^er of extensive activities and the creator of varied 
institutions, and also the originator of a great cultural 
movement of universal significance ana Value^ is a 
combination of greatness more divine than human, and 
in this respect we have hardly another instance in 
history to eoenpare with the wonderful life of Sree 
Naiayana Gurudev. In him we have one who was bom 
poor and continued to be poor all his life time and who 
tod no worldly accempUshment of any sort, becoming 
the creator of a net^work of lar^e institutions, 
religious, social educatlooa], IndustriU and culturaC 
an<r the mastef of properties worth many lakhs of 
rupees. This huge ^at^evement U a marvel in ItselL 
Many laics of people have be^ benefitted by one 
poor maa*a e&irts» Secondly Gurudev preacoed a 
new ptulosoid^y of life which has already ahaken 
to the foundations the old ideas of society and reUgion 
and which is steadily becoming a revolutionary toce 
heralding a cultural fenais^Dce. We 

come to the aspect irf' personal ^eatness words 
fail to describe how immensely above all huinan 
standards he reined like a god amot^ mei^ 


respected ^nd loved and .worshipped ai no other{ 
human beli^ was. His profou^ wisdom, the 
inspiring simplici^ and pud^ of bis lifrv 
marvellous powers he wields ever men anJ^ 
nature, are the tns^Ubla mystery. The new" 
philosophy, or If you like,' the modem fulfiU^ 
ment of the anoienl philosophy ms represented, 
in the practical temchings of Sr^ Naiayana Gumdev, 
aims at unifying notc^y Hindu rdi^ous thought^ 
but also the religious tbougbts of all the naUo.ti 
of the world on the basis of the fundamental unity 
of the laws of life and truth, Sree Nareyanm has 
given to the srerid the common background of mll^ 
religions as Sankani gave the csominon background, 
of me difr'erent mchoola of Hindu religlDn, Secondly,, 
^^eeNarmyana has started the actual re^organiiation^ 
of Hindu society on the principle of Universal bro- 
therhood, the spiritual laws underlying which Sree 
SanWa could only enunciate but oouTd not apply 
to Che social conditions of bU days. Sree Karayana's 
religion is so simple, and so devoid of ail aopmsiry, 
his philosophy was so practical, his lafluenoe was so 
powerful in puri^ng the lives of his fol lowers^ and 
nis own lifr was so pure, simple and full of the milk 
of divine Idndness tor the poor and the hclpiess, that 
many of his followers hailed him as a second Buddha.^ 

He was such a picture of dedication and self-sacrifba 
that some compared him te Christ For years ha 
lived among Mohommedans and his teachings ot 
equality and brotherhood >0 much rai emb] ed 
those the Trophet of Islam, that he was revered 
as a great teacher by Muslim devotees. As if 
to co-operate in this work of fusion of re|igionS| 
we find in Malabar mysterious foreea bringing 
together the great religions of the world into Intimate 
association in the lives of the people there more, 
than in any other places One of the first twelve 
disciples o7 Christ came Co Malabar and we find 
there the oldest and the most numerous Chrlstiari 
community in IndiiL Malabar which had relations 
with Islam through the Arab traders long before the 
Movhals came to Indio, has todav a veiy largo 
Mohammedan population living side by side with the 
Hindus and the Christians. There atK> we find an 
important colony of the Jews, The existence of a 
lar^ population of Hindus who are outside the f^d 
of the privileged castes, has f^ilitated the fusion 
of Hindu, Cmstlan and Moharnm^n blood and 
culture to a greater degree than elsewhere. The 
iutenningting of the Eaetem and the WEstern races^ 
also is taking place on a larger scale than elsewhere 
Among the followers ot bree Narayana we find 
tMJi only Hindus, but Buddhists, Brahmins, AryA 
Samajistsj Rationalists and others who in spite of 
differences cf&ith and opinicMis sUnd unJtctf round 
the name of fiirir common sun. There is. goiag cti 
in Malabar a significant movement for the establisW 
ment of peace and tmity among the castes and-raocif 
and creeds of the world and Sree Narapna Gurudev 
is the prophet of the new era that is dawning there, 

Gunidev'a philosophy is contained in the motto, 

-One R 4 w cne Reli/kw, o«e which means the 
fundamental unity of blood of the human specietj 
the identity of the basic truths of all religiora^ am^ 
the common goal of all mankind, realpati , ar.COm 

Having asserted the tfuth of *Oie life* Gunides 
next es^lishfid the oneness of the Law(or ReligionJ 
whjdh gorerns that life, S^ealoi^ about the prect* 
cabUity oTesUbliahu^ rdigioos unity Gurudev once 
said Tlierc are admittedly cooflictin^cre^Js in India 
such as Rdigioiv Mifsa^lRejigk^ Dviita 

Rdigtoa Advaitt RdigioD and »of^ Hinduisn 
is t£ common name & all theses " divergen 
creeds can be brought under ooereljgiofl where ii 
the unreasonableness in bruiging under one refigioi 
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all tite so-called difibrent religions which Teacher 
after Teacher has ^ w'orfd with slight 

variations to suit different times and circumstances, 
hut with the one cenunon aim of the liberation of all 
Mankind, It Is astonishing that those who preach of 
the unity of their own reTigion In tite midst of the 
bewildering multiplicity of churches and de nominations 
and who glorify the variel^- in the unity, are not able 
to lake aJi mankind and £nd the unity amidst the 
diversities of creed and the beautiful vatiefy in the 
unity/* 

I shall not be surprised If you tfiink that this is 
Jill nice philosophy but of very little practical value^ 
Wc have become so much accustomea to believe in 
the inevltabjliiy and even inalterability of castes, 
races and creeds, that talks of universal brother hood 
and religious fraternity seemi to you but a cry in the 
wHdernesSj The life and work of Sree Narayana 
Gurudev gives us a practical rllustration of the way 
in which file highest ideals could be effectively used 
to reconstruct society, Malabar is the land of castes 
and social iniquttits of die worst typie. About 80 
years ago when Gurudev was born the condition of 
the masses was Jjttle bi tter tlian social serfdom. 
Many lakhs of people lived in utter pover^, disease 
and Ignorance, without any of the rights of free men, 
of any of the amenities of civilized life; like dumb 
driven cattle, born to work and suffer for the upper 
dassees and even b>ought and sold like the chattels 
of their masters. As a result of Gurudev's work 
nearly twenty lakhs of these people have been 
emancipated, and raised to the pasition of one of 
the most process ive and promising communities in 
-nil India, They form the only Non* Brahmin commu- 
nis who can be sakl to be socially and rellgiousiy 
Helf-suBicient and independent, with their own 
temples, their own priests, iheir own Mutts and 
Sanyasis, their own spiritual teacher and their own 
philosophy of life, Gurudev has shown to us in a 
pvactlcal manner through his numerous temples, 
sohools, Mutts and other Institutions, die possibility 
of realising the ideal of "One Race, one Religion, 
one God/' tie has given to the world a new inter- 
pretation of life and pointed the way to a world 
reconstruction fer universal peace and brotherhood* 
As a Hindu aoeiat and religious reformer he has 
ncoomplished a revolution in the three great institu- 
tions of the Hindus, the caste representing the social 
sy'Steov the tcmjple representing me religious system 
and the Mutt of Sanyasis representing the phifeno* 
phical system. He has shoivn how and in what 
manner the so three have to be reformed and brought 
into hirmony with the changing conditions and idea Is 
of our life, Thesd three, ilie Caste, the Temple and 
the Mutt, are the tiiree re-actiOnary fences which are 
strangling Hindu religion and society. They retard 
all progress and prevent all ehan^* They keep us 
hc.Iots to lOtten institutions which have out^wn 
their use and become an insult to the Intelligence of 
the whole community* Bring them into line with the 
progressive needs of our day and we shall liAve 
accomplished the salvation of Hindu religion and 
sooioty^ And this is what we claim Gurudev has 
done in the sphere of Hindu social refenn* 

Bora in a smalt village among people under the 
worst social conditions, without money, or any sort 
of modern education, by dint of his own e6ferts, his 
devotioru his great japas, renunciation and life of love 
and sacrifioe, he was able to raise himself to the 
high eminence of a wotshipped being, and what is 
mtire delivered many lakhs of his followers from 
Iwpeless degnedation. Unsupported by any organlza* 
lion or propaganda or advertisement, he was able to 
establish mere than fifty temples aJl of which are 
growing oentTi-s of oduoatlon, economic regenetadon 
and all-round activity oC people^ The order of 


Fa nyas in Missionaries ho founded has now under 
It Mutts, 12 Fraycr Halls, 10 Temples, 1 English 
School, 4 Sanskrit Sohqois, 1 Weaving School, 4 
Medical Dispensaries, X Gurukuiam, and 4 Harijan 
Hostels and other minor instiiutions. Very soon he, 
came to be known as a miracle worker who could 
cure diseases, cast out tvil spirits, call forth raiu' 
and do other wonderful things. For a period of not 
less than forty years he was almost every day using 
his miraculous spiritual powers for the material and 
moral up] jit of the people* lie grew beyond all des- 
cription in the love and reverence of the masses. 

Many towns and people kept his pictures and 
offered prayers and flowers to them e\*ciy uay. Many 
diousands of hearts looked up to him as their saviour 
in all troubles. No other person we know of %vas 
worshipped so much in his lifetime* as Gurudev, 

Me was man but not human. He was not God and 
. yet was divine. The humble village tad rose to be the 
divinity of many a temple in which he is worshipped 
lo-day* Compared with the divine personalities 
of the world, and in all respects , judged by any 
standard, he 13 second to none* Is it m the humility 
of his origin and the wonderfrif glory^ ol the setting, 
is it in the simplicity and purity of his life, is it in the 
depth of his learning as the wisdom of his teachir^, 
is it in the miraculous powtrs be wieldtd over men 
and nature, is it in die greatness of his practic^ 
achievements for the good of the world or the magni- 
tude of the concrete work he has done; is it in ^ the 
wonderfijl foi?e and esteem of his own generation ; 
is it in the unparal el led service and sacrifice of his 
life, is it ill tlie grandeur and universal value of his 
message? In all these respects, viewed from any 
standpoint he is more divine tlian mar^ of those 
figures who rule the hearts and beliefs of people all 
over the worid. 

■*THE MORAL EQUIVALENT OF WAR,^ 

Mr.BovanChoukanoff a Bulgaria^* now studying 
in America, in the 'Current History" mves an 
account of tlxc "Bulgarian Labour Battalion' which 
be oonsidera to be an attempt to give effect to the 
ideas of William Tames in. his femous essay "the 
Moral Equiv alent of War*** 

Bulgaria for more tlian thirteen years has made it . 
obltgaiory for its able bodied citizens to pay a tax oi^ 
labour to the State^ Every man and woman, upomS 
coming of age, is liable to this “tax/* which is fixed 
at eight months for oian and four months for women, 
alchou^i the service may be spread over longer 
periods. The Obligatory Labour Service Law was 
enacted in 1920 through .the influence of Alexander 
Stambttlisky, Fremier ofoulgaria and a man of rare, 
courage, energy and determination.^ For years he 
li^ advocatea die ideas embodied in the law, but 
opportunity for the adoption of so daring and revolu- 
tionary a measure did not arise until after the World 
War. 

Briefly die labour service was to be utilized to 
quote from the law itself “in all branches of econoonic^ 
activity and public welfere work ; the construction of 
roads* laU-roads, canals, watcr-w^l^, dams and 
emhanitmenta % the erection of buildings, the laying 
out of Villages and towns ; the strengthening “^idar.COin 
banks of water courses ; the stmightening of Hvers t 
the draining of marahes j the laying of telegraph and 
telephone cables ^ the preparation of various mate- 
rials for building : afforcstadmi and the ca« a^ 
management of forests ; the cultivation of land 
belonging to the State, a district, a ccxnmune or any 
other public body ; fruit and vegetable gpowir^ | toe 
raising of silkwonns, bees and cattle ; fishing | work 
in mines and factories ; toe preserving of fb^Rins ; 
the manufecture of doth, linen and clothing in hospi- 
tals, ate/' 
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Besides the regular Kervioe oJf ei|jht anti four | 
inorJthS the law provides for t'.;mporaiy labour service . 
oi twent\ ’Ono days eaoli year* when men and wometi^ 
between the aj;fes of 20 and 40 anti 16 and 30 res pec-- 
tively, are cidled to work for tlieir own eonununSty, 
All fiohcKjl cliildrttn and niiivcrslty students arc like- ' 
wise e^pccled to ^ive week of service in the . 
Spring^ and another in the Fall to their scliciol or 

Younginen and women may obtain temporary cxi.^ 
mption if they iuive dependents, attend institutions . 
of higher learning or are m ba<l health* But. no Bulga- | 
rian c-itlseii can change his nationality before his 
labour duty has bticji discharged ; no one can leave j 
the country even for study abrmd until this labour | 
obligation has been satis heel or postponed, or a boinl • 
deposited as a guarantee. Mohrumedan women are i 
exempt from th^^ taw on both religious rtnd social | 
grounds* And so are all fbrirngn citizens re siding i>t 
die coimtiy. ■ 

About 45,000 young men m Bulgaria reach their : 
imjority every year and automatically become liable ^ 

for their regular labour service. But the State cannot 
profitably employ tnorc than 20,000* Mortoveir^ each ^ 
year aK^Ljt 750,000 atluks arc eligible for the | 
temporary service, ii’» ruldition to a similar number [ 
of school children* 

As a result of this service; many towns and vilhtgcst 
have been surv^eyed^ streets have been wideiied, 
paved and straightened', tniles of local laiads liave 
biieii consti’ucteU, britlgcs builtj schools aiT.l libraries 
erect water lurs been pumped to many villages, 
electric light plants opened^ dikes hav'e b^ en made 
along low-banked rivers; good soil li^ts been 
reclaimed by shortening the courses of winding 
rivers \ hundreds oi acres of trees liave betm planted 
and public heaVdi fostered* Moreover, a five-year plan 
of thoroughgoing community improvomoiits on a 
nation- wide scale, worked out by a number of 
T catling engineers, architects, physicians, prorcssors, 
agrfciiTtur^u and other experts, lia.s been inaugurated* 

It is liou'cv er the work of the regular labour ^boys ' 
(die ti-oiido\faks 1 that has definitely establish^fd 
the Ud^oLir service as a. permanent Bulgarian 
institution* 'AVork for Bulgaria," is inscribed on 
j-heir hats, and although treat _d like soldiers — wearing . 
jStliakl uniforms and taking on entering the Horvice an | 
oith of loyalty to king and country that they wil! . 
conscientiously discharge their duties — they are | 
governed by a cit'ilitii administration ai^d their 
labour units aim to be both schools and v orksliops* 

A bird's eye view of Bulgaria would bt ing out in ■ 
relief the brilliant achievements of the labour batta- 
lions* Two harbours have been built on the Black 
ft<ra, bringing into touch with the rest of th'j oount'y'^ 
an isolat^'il corner that during Winter months had 
been almost completely cut offl The capricious and 
hidotTS Ogos to River has boon brou^jlit under control 
;it a point where it was eating away the land and 
imdangtriiig the Iiomestrads of the loeal villagcra. 

Ill a remarkably short timo a large swamp lying 
between the parallel rivers Iskor and Veet at the 
place where they empty into the IJanubc wa.a drained, 
arj achievement that reclaimed 40,000 acres of exceed- ^ 
ingly rich land* 

Much has been done by the Troudovaks toward 
improving the railroads* 'When Bulgaria won her . 
independence fifty-fiuo years ogo^ she had practically 
no railway^!, anu during the following forty years only 
1>230 miles were oonaLructed* an excellent beginning 
yet much of the country reuiained unserved* The 
Duilding of new lines across the country, through the 
RhoJopcs* and to many outlying points has been and ; 
is one Of the major activities of me Troudovaks* ' 


The highways that stand as the greatest 
:;ichiev?n\veiit of tite labour corps have been 
woven back and forth across tiie Balkan 
Mountains* For more than a generation BulgarLi 
confined road building to the great lineis of 
tmffic iTi the Icwltiuds* High ways were more needed 
and were easier to build there; they servcxl larger and 
last-growing cities* But this policy left ImntS-cds of 
towns that lie scatLered throughout the entire Balkan 
range isolated and neglected* The lack of commu- 
nication ine\itahly hastened their decline* This was 
all the more deplorable be<^use it was these mountain 
towns that bad nurtured the liulg^irian national 
awakening. N c.v the Troj do vales ate bringing them 
a beLfcted reward* Through the Balkan Mountains 
from thv. western end of the range to the easterni on 
the Black Sea, at irregular intervals a«i passes permit 
and tralTic requires, the boy^s arc cAitting cross-roads 
thereby bringii^g the region into more direct contact 
ivith the n St ol Oic country. Something similar is 
going on in the Rhodopes, the sou them motmtain 
range of Bulgaria, whuro, likewiav* this arnw of labour 
recfuits, op_raliug along a farRung front, is using it?? 
powdei' and dynamite to bring about prosperity and 
enlightunmeut lo a lciig-neglc ct,.'i I no-m^^.n^s land* 

In 1935 this kd lo iut^r vent ion by tiie League ol 
\ a lions. After a ;^tady of the problems involved, 
lUc League commission concluded that only perma- 
nent settlement of the I'efugees could transform them 
from an element of constant danger to one of uscful- 
iitjas and pencil L'or this purpose the League 
authori^exl a loLtn for refugee settlement and thi' 
Bulgarian Govr riiuient provided land “that is or may 
be made suitiibl' for agricultural settlcmeot,*' 

Much of this land had never been planted to crops 
before. Forests had to be cut down and the land 
cleared; a railway line and nxtdy had to be cons- 
tructed, and makirki liad to be v/iped out. Although 
the refugees tliemst-lves did much of the work, wlmt- 
ever siffciiled Lihour was required was supplied by the 
Troudovak?* The latter likewise carried on 
iiglit against malaria* begun by the I tealtli Section of 
the Leagm- and local authenties and later assisted 
by the Rockfellei Foundation* 

When a scries of eiirthquakes in 1923 destroyed 
many towns: and villagea in the South, a dctachrncnt 
vif several ihousand labour boys was immt^diately dis- 
ixitched to the atilicted areal They built ten$ of 
thou sandhi of huts for the homeless* cleared atvay tht 
ruins, repaired^ the water systems and assisted in 
establi^ifhing a field hospital. When the danger of 
more earthquakes had passtd th(.-y helped in th(i 
rebuilding of homes. 

Filially, the Troudovaks, in State Hictories and 
workshops make shoes and clothes for tbcniaolves, for 
tlie police force and other State employe t s* This 
activity has enabled Bulgaria to effect appreciablt: 
economies. Ton' the Troudovaks had shown that they 
tan make shoes and clothes as gootl as those of any 
txivate manufactul^:^ — and more cheaply* They also 
Lend, large fruit and vegetable gardens and conserve 
the produce for use during the winter. 

The Obligaloi y Labour Service is under a Labaur 
jVdministrator v^.'ha heads the Central Labour Bureau 
with headquarters at the Ministry of Public Works 
in ^ofia, *-tnd who is entitled to the advice and co-ope- 
ration of the General Secretary of each Miiustry, 
The Central Labour Bureau is represented in each 
of tlie fourteen districts of tlie cotintry by a district 
superintendent with whom every municipal Govern- 
naent is expected to cooperat::'. Whenever a 
community needs Troudovaks to build a dike or a 
raid, it applies to the district stipe rintendent* making 
clear the desirability of the project and iindcrtakliig 
to pro\dde the boys with food and lodging* 
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At first Labour Service did not pay for > 

because of the ^reat sums needed for too^^ transporti 
expert supervision* clothea and tiuartersu But expe- | 
^ rience and improved or^ni^tion have changed all ] 

• that; to-day the Troudovahs cot only save rmllions j 
for the State but are^ in fac^ a source of constantly = 
growing revenue, 

CONVERSIONS ANdI^CONVERSIONS TO 
HINDUISM DURING MUSLIM RULE, * 

By Sai Ram Sarma, M.A* F,IL Hist, S, (Landetu) 
The author of the D<ihisUm4-M<isahih 
■ the reign of Shah Jahan mentiofi s several interesting 
instances of the con version of Muslims to Hinduism 
' and their acceptance in their adopted faith. He was 
known to the Seikh Guan Hargobind and was on 
terms of intimacy with several Hindu saints. The 
cases that he records seem to be based either on his 
^ own Information or on reliable authorities usually 
accruing in the retgn of Akbar, Jahangir or Shan 
Jahan. 

Gosaln Chatrapab who was a Nagar Brahman from 

* Gujarat and died in 1637 A, D. taught the auth^ of 
DCibistQn Che Hymn of the Sun and asked one of 
hii disciples, Ganesh* to teach him the elements of 
'Hindu religion. The author of the Dabhmn was 
not bora Hindu and naturally what Goaain Chatrapab 

r did was eqtiivalenc to conversloit. This Gosain seems 
^co have been one of the foremost Hindu saints of 
his timesp Jahangir and Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
Khanan were among those who respected him. 

The author of the Dabktan met another Hindu 
' saint, KallyanBharti, in 1643 at the town of Kirafc- 
pur in the present district of Hoshiarpur in the 
Punjab, He was a ^a/tjyast) yet he had travelled in i 
and off Persiaj lived among Muslims, returned to 
'.India and was still respected as a great Hindu saitiL 
There Is reason to believe that when he lived in 
Persia he h=id become a MusUm, It was only the 
. licentious life of Shah Abbas Sofwi the Great (1-543 1 
to IfiiS A, D.) that niade him give up the religion j 
which pennitted such misdeeds. His return and ! 
consequent acceptance among the Hindus Is there- ; 
fore significant. 

But probably the greatest of Mualim converts to ’ 
Hinduism is ICabir, Born of Muslim parents or j 
adopted by them, this Muslim weaver lived to found ' 
a Hindu sect. The faithful have tried to make 
' hint a miraci 0 child born of a widow daughter of 
a Brahman of Benares wliom Swaml Rama- i 
ijand blessed witli a son not knowing that she 
was a widow. When her father remonstrated, we . 
are told, Ramanaiid refused to modify bia ! 
bleaslng. In due course the miracle child was born, \ 
But the Brahman was not sure he would be able to i 

g ersuade the soeptios and llie scoffs that the ' 
irtb of a child to a widow was tha result of a ] 
mlraole rather than an offshoot of sin. He tried | 
60 drown die boy who however was discovered by ; 
A MusUm weaver and his wife who took him home i 
and brought him up as a son of their own. The 
faithful and the Jesj believing are all, however, ' 
.agreed that Kabir was brou^t up as a Muslim* 
His Muslim contemporaries claimed him as one of 
themselves and were prepared to fight the Hindus 
<in this issue. But he was accepted as his disciple 
by Ramanand, die great Hindu saint of Benaresi 
whose greatest disciple he lived to bi^ It was 
- however not Rannanand alone who claimed him as 
a Hindu, The contemporary Hindus knew him as 
.their leader and a member of their iaith. The 
•story of the quarrel between the Hindus and 
the Muslims for performing bis death rites 

* ColcHtls 


I accerdir^ to their religious faith as recorded 
Abul Fa^ in the Ainn^AMan proves that 
Kabir was known to be a Hindu to his 
cont^poraries. Of course one can undeTS tand the 
Muslims trying to bury one bom into their faith, but 
the Hindus could not have claimed to cremate him 
had they not accepted hia conversion to Hinduism, 

Tmdition further records his persecut-on as a Hindu 
saint at the hands of SikandarLodhi, kir^ of Delhi 
Further a Imgo number of bis Hindu followers are 
found even to-day in different parts of India, pazt^ 
cularly the United Ptwinces and the Punjabi In 
the latter ptovitice the Kabir Pantbis, as his 
followafs are called* have been admitted by the 
Punjab government as caste Hindus, 

Thus here is an example of the Hindus converting 
a Muslim and raising him to the rank of their religious 
leader. He is reckoned among the great Hindu 
devotees by Nabbaji, the author of the famous BbdJkt 
Mai, the book of Hindu saints written in the severe 
teenth century and commented upon the Priya Dass 
soon after. No greater proof is needed of the tatho 
lioity of a religion that could raise a Muslim convert 
to such a high p^itJon, All honour to Swamt 
Ramanand who admitted this Muslim to the Hindu*s 
faith. And equally liberal were the contemporaiy 
Hindus who raised him to such a high status* 

The Dabisian^s^ list however does not end here^ 

We are told that a large number of Muslims were 
converted to Hinduism and admitted as 
The author speaks as if be knew of these cases 
himself Two names are mentioned as that of 
Muslim nobles who were admitted as Vairagis ^ — 

Mir^a ^ih and Mirsa Haidar, 

Another case that smells of the conversion of 
a non-Hindu to Hinduism is that of Keran who 
became a Va rogit 

The enslavement and conversion of a large number 
of Medaris and Jalalis is mentioned by the Babisian 
this time through the efforts of the Safiyajij, Jalalis 
were the disciples of Say id Jalal* a Muslim saint 
buried at Uch in Sind, TTiey were Shiahs, The 
Medaris are Sunnis, Once it so happened that 
these Muslims tried to sacrifice a cow at a place 
of Hindu pil^lmage where Sanyasis were B&sembled 
in large num^r^. The Sanyasis rescued two cows 
by paying exorbitant prices for thei^ but the 
Muslims brought a thifd and s^rificed it A batUe 
followed. The Sanyasis killed seven hundred of 
these Muslims and defeated them. Their children 
were enslaved but were apparently brought up in the. 

Hindu faith* 

The Sanyasis were not the only Hindu sectarians 
who admitted the Muslim Into the Hindu faith. The 
Vaishnavas also admitted Muslims to tbo Hindu's 
faith and converted many of them. 

When Guru Hargobind returned to Kinatpur he 
succeeded in conveniirg a large number of Muslims 
in the neighbourhood of his plane of residence so that 
not a Mu^im was lelt between the hills near Kiiatpur 
and the frontier of Tibet and Khotan, TMs hafw 
pened before the conquest of Riratpnr by the 
Murals in 1645, 

When we oome to Hindu authorities we are sur- 
prised to find them describing the re-conversion of iSr.COrTI 
countless Hindu converts to Isknu Let u3 start with 
rather a conservative authoiity, the BA^tdskya Batratia 

In the concluding verses of the BAavskjfa Paratta, 

Volume ]], Book III, Part 111, Chapter 11^ /, 36 
are tdd of RaU Ganga Singh, The first ff^ee verses 
of Chapter IV make him the tenth soVerelgrt after 
Bhqj and place bis accession 500 years after his 
deaui. We are then told that he was a contemp<vaiT 
of H^'a Jai Chaod of Qanoj and ^nai^ Sll of 
Delhi, under him Mlechhas began to perform 
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all the duties of the Ao^ (Vi^e 10]^ to mucti Si» 
<tiat iCall WM at laat fttgbtened and to 

KrblaQ ia onkr Jo remonstmte with him for 
»or^ state prev^lenc^ of so muoh 

feligioa ia ad whidi he bad beea assured would 
bd ^rticulaiiy dbidnaced by absence of religicm. 
Agaul la his laitteut we eome across a very signifi- 
eaof phiase* Hb sods, the Mleehhas^ have ad^titd 
Ibe Aiyao religkm 1^. f* 87a). 

A iitUc later ota we £cid ihit BMvhhya recording 
iraditioias of the re^oonversioa of Hindu c;onverts lo 
lilam m rnofst^ Chapter IV of Part IV of the third 
book id the second vduroe (f- liS Plert IhVdume 
I0» describes first the conversion of a large number of 
people in difierent cities of Dudia to Islaiik This 
we are then tolil^ ervoked a reaction (Verses 53 and 
58) The Aryans felt dcpiessed. But they soon 
found out a remedy. The dlsciplea of Krishna 
Cbaltanya took upon iheir shoulders the hazardous 
Cask of reooavmlt^ their tost brethren. Tbtn 
follows a string of names of the yireachers with tlie 
locality of thetf ministry* IHscipLes of Eamanand 
went to Ajodhya and converUd the Miechhas to 
Hinduisnv San}t^s were also admitted to Bama- 
nand*s creed. N irtibadiC}'a with his disciples went 
to Kanchlpur. Vishnu Swami went to Haridwar. To 
Muttra proceeded Madl^vacltarya. Ordered by kama'- 
nuja,Sai]kracharyaof SiiVa persuasion went to Bena- 
res. Ramanuja went to Kanqji Dl^nvantrl chose 
Allahabad as his centre of activides. Bhatcjl, Jai 
Dev, Kablr, and Sadhana helped in this good work. 
The efforts of the Muslims ivere thus undone, 
L^rge numbers of adherents were secured by 
Vaishnavas^ Saivas and Saktas. 

A very interesting part of this description In the 
BkavisJi^ is the different types of Maniror these 
teachers gave their Mowers, the varying shape of 
the murk on the forehead (iiMa) that they employ- 
ed, the necklace that they asked their disciples to 
w^r. All the outward emblems of Hinduism have 
been exhausted in order to prove that the Mlechhas 
(Muslim) or Hindu converts to Islam were thus 
regularly and formally admitted Into the Hlivdu fold 
A rather intriguing word in this description is 
MU£kM Yantra which my friend, Pandit Raja Bam 
would translate as the Muslim call to prayers, 
but which may probably be better rendered as 
mosques. We are tofd these Mlaklmt Yantras were 
destroyed in the oourse of these attempts. 

What exactly is the value of these facts Tccorded 
by the writer of this part of the Bhavishya? We 
would at once concede that all the facts mentioned 
h^e need not be hlstorkally true. We admit that 
the preachers lumped together here were not all 
oontfiOTporaries, We further reooenize that several 
Of them were not disciples of Chaitanya, What, 
one may very welt ask, is then left. The answer 
is simple. When all allowancea have been made we 
are left to lace the fact that ^ writer of the 
Bkaidihra knew of an old tradition when several 
Hindu preachers In different localities counteracted 
the growing power of IsUm Iw roconvcTtiiig Hindu 
ctttverta to Islam back to the Hindu fdd as also by 
admitting the MusJime to the Hindu fold. He may 
have effused the tiadltiorv placed havoc with Its 
ohroemtogy and tiansplanled preachers and places. 
What is still more important this time his sym^thks 
are With the refbrracrB. 

Unlike the first extract cited, he does not look 
upon the admissions of Muslims to the Hindu fdd as 
ao^tfaing strange and lamentable. This is impor- 
lant when we remember the fact chat the age of this 
pact of the Bhavishya- U uncertain,- It may indeed 
be modem, ButaU this does not destroy the iu^t 
tl^t the writer knew of earlier tradidons tff convert 
slotts a^ was content to record them. 


CHRlSTtANS AND PUBLIC LIFE, 

(The OuARDiAit^ 

Sk Herry Page-CittR Is rtported to have written m 
lengthy letter to the Archoishop of Centerbu^,. 
presutnably on tlie subject of lodian eontfitutiofial^ 
reftvms, EeutfS' quotes tills observation hum the 
letteit-^Many Cirisiiaus* who have given their 
whole Jives foe missionary wmk in India Iwve eKpr^s- 
sed the view that the agelong Hindu-Moslcm 
boatility can only be brld^^ by the examnte and 
precepts ^of Christ iaUlty.** If the atatement Implies 
that the' observance bf a Cliristian way of life would 
banlah oominunal ri^'eTiy, It is a platttnJe that has no- 
signifioanoe true though it ireiy hk Neither Hinduism 
nor Islam enjoins pre cents fee mutul destnicElon, and 
they Can fwirfcr eiimilaf claims. To justify the 
statement attributed to CbrlstUn workers who havt- 
spent a life lime )n Indian Christian pmetjoe should 
snow that it hns risen atm-e the level of conflicts of 
all types, national communal, locial, economto and 
so fow If oonvinoing examples can be held up 
before others, then the secret of the power bchtna 
them will carry its own moral. But it Is toosadlv true, 
that whatever else Cbristianiiy may have done for the 
Wes^ It has not taught mea there to live fn peace. 

There can therefore be no talk of fhe example of 
Christianity to set before the Hitidu-Muslim commii* 
nalistA 

The miscrut^o divisions in India provldtid one of 
the greatest opportunities Christianity has ever hod 
of incutcating its messs^ of gDocfwIll, peace ond 
forgiving spric. Precisely here Etas been one «f its 
most tragic feilures. If the followers of different 
religions Tull td to overcome their differences, Chris Hi* 
nity not merely because It was a third party, but 
because of its particular gifis should have restored 
to the warring bigots, pristine quality of their 
faiths and placed them on the path of peace. That 
communal warfare rages with this peacemaker as a 
helpless distant SEHctalor ts the stark truth, which 
heightens the tnony of the statement which Sir 
Page-C^^ advisers m^e to him. If oenturlca of 
Christianity in India and aeverfl generations of 
Christian workers have faik d to producb the chance^ 
what grounds can there be for the hope that Hindu- 
Muslim rivalry will be settled by Christian example 
and precepts m the future f 

This is not to say that the Christian religion has- 
no service to perfonn in thii difficult fitid. It Js^ 
rather a diaUenge to accept the call of the situation 
in the real spirit It is ono thing to be aware of 
the sublimities of one's reli^on and be deluded by 
Jt into a spirit of cocnpTacent fnaotioii that all will be 
well if that religion breame universaL It Is quHe, 
another to be inspired by that religion to step Into a 
critical breach and use all one^s might lo neat Jt, 

Neither a pious -wish that Hindus^ and Muslims 
were Christians, nor a distant solbicuda can effect 
a change of h^t. We have ^ yet to know that , 
Christian agencies or the Christian Church have 
ever envisaged this task. 

The sentimeois expressed by Sir H, R^oCroft on 
this pfobtem arise out of the hatMtual eageroest of J ar.COm 
man with a message to announce a cure and not work 
out the implications of his &ith in the cincumstaneea 
in wJuch he is placed. It leads further to Iho denial 
merits in others around him* Undoubtedly the Chris- 
tian truths that have been preached tn India and that 
much of -them os have been lived have Inspired 
many ranvement# and created many models that 
have been adopted by oon-Christians. There has 
been nnstioted recogniticxi of this. That caimte 
ohscure the fed that tiMfre has been inertnesiin n^ny 
dtrections b^ng viul isstfes. On 'many quesiiona- 
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/nvofving great pr ineiples^ there ha^ been the silence of 
deathi Strar^el^ enough it is on these same issues^ 
thatChnstlanity ts offered as a patent remedy whether 
there is any intention on the part of its s^^nsors to 
help in solutions Or noL Sociai inequaUty, communal 
■ comlic&St capacity for self-govcrnineiit economic ills, 
Indo^Brltish relationships, and many others may be 
mentioned regarding which we have heard that 
Christian principles alone can provide an equitable 
settlement. But what evidence is there that attempts 
have been made to apply those principles? 

Christian endeavour hitherto has mainly centred 
round the iegitlmate idea that there must hrst of all 
be a new kind of person as the unit of society if there 
is to be a new social order. If this alone be the idea 
it Stops short of the endeavour that is called for to 
bring the new order itself When confronted with 
national tasks^ it would be idle to make claims that 
have yet shown no signs of hilhlment Seen in con^ 
Crete termSj we have the warning csf 
Mtjsuins 

* ‘It is a tempting fallacy to argue directly from the 
troubles of the world to the opportunity of missions, 
%Ve should be remiss in cur duty if we failed to 
emphasise the interveniing cons [deration^ the capa- 
city and £tness of mts-sions " Later on the Report 
fjroceeds to state, “ Jt must essentially bs a co-opera- 
.tive effort In which the spirit of the mission, the 
inhefent vigour of these ancient cultures the special- 
ized knowledge of experts and the reaourcEs of 
government arc brought into effective working union." 
tp.74)i The principle of co-operation enunciated for 
Village work, they would apply to all general program- 
mes and the necessary practical steps to remedy 
Uie defect are outlined in the Report, 

Clfcumsttticis have driven foneign missionaries and 
I ndian Christians largely from helds where any sem- 
blEUtce of controversies may be anticipatad. It has 
become a settled habit* Whether it is a justifiable 
and wise policy or not, it has deprived them of the 
right to say what would bs the ultimate solution of 
ithe grave iroubles which others are bravely facing 
and cannot help doin|[ so, ^ We cannot talk of the 
healing virtues of Christianity, when there is reluc- 
tance to go within reach of the troubled areas. 
Either Christians, be they missionaries or Indians, are 
able to face these irksqme duties or not But until it 
<;an be indisputably shown that there is the capacity 
and the willingness to enter unreservedly into th© 
aituatioi^ the Cliristian contribution must be consi- 
dered totally absent and of no account, Pious hopes 
and wishes uttered under these circumstances, that 
they have the solution of all national ills, will only 
make Christianity a laughing stook of the country. 


The New Chpistlanltyt — Germans were told 
to ut Hitler abo?e God by Dr- Krause, the esetreme Nazi 
"Christiati;' at a of the Nadoual German Church 

movemeot at Berlin. CiviDg es the motto for a Nordic 
spiritual IraiBiBg the aentence «I can if I will," Dr- 
Krause condenioed the absolute and "suprauatiooal" 
claims of ChristiaDLCy, ^^Ohristianity is alwaje iaterne- 
tionol in its oonsciencii, he compIajDed- *‘But a man’s 
own nation comes first ; this Is valid for all matters of 
nntiODal life, even for religious claims. It is an im- 
possible idea that one can acknowledge the Third Reich 
and yet obey God more than man. We must return to 
a native scheme of values, retaining as much of Ohris- 
tianity as wilt stand this new best." Dr- Krause was 
eu^nded from all hn oHices in the Evangelical Church 
and (brmally disowned by Reich Biihep Ifutler last 
autumn foUewing a storm of indlgnaticB aroused in 
orthodox Ohuznh qiArters by a Speech in which he ad- 
vocated the abolidon of the OruciPx* NeferthdoiSj he 
woe elected last FKday to the Siynod Oouncil- 


, CHRISTIANITY UNDER SWARAJ- 
(The Catholic Leader-) 

I The possible effect of coming con-^titutioiial chan- 
ges on the position of Christians in India and on the 
work of the Missions has been time and again dis- 
cussed in the columns of the Catheilc Leader, There 
are some who anticipate antagonism to mission work 
I or at lea-St ititerference with it as a result of the 
. iniroduction of self-government. On the other hand, 

' ihers are many more who see no cause for such 
I gloomy forebodings either in the past history of India 
I or in the events of the last twelve years or so after 
I the Reforms were inaugurated- We share latter 
j view. We are definitely of op in ion that Christianity 
I will not be penalised and that tho«e who rrofess the 
Christian Faith will not be subjected to Usabilities, 

1 The Indian Christians, tEiough few in number, have 
well established their position in Indian society* Their 
Christian ebaraster, their educational attainments and 
their loyalty to the csountiy are unquestioned* Further, 
thanks to the indefatigable endeavours of our mis- 
sionersj Chris tiani^ is not an exotic plant but has 
taken deep roots m the soil and possesses the 
strength and vigour of natural growth. 

We have been led to make these observations by 
the alarm expressed! by Sir Henry Page-Croft fConser- 
j vative M. P-) in the course of a long letter addressed 

2 to the Archbishop of Canterbury. A brief summary 
of that letter has been csabled to India and published 
in Monday's daily papers. “The position of the 
Christians in India," says Sir He^ Page-Croft, “with 
law and order divorced fron^ British control and with 
an administration from which British servants are 
eliminated is viewed with the gravest possible con- 
cern " It is not stated by whom this apprehension is, 
expressed, Reuiep Is vague on this important point, 

I 1'he Indian Cbtistians, both Catholics and Protestants, 

. liave with one mind and heart welcomed the impending 
[ constitutionat changes. It is true they have asked 
j for adequate guarantees for safeguarding their reli- 
; gSous UbertieSi but that can by no means be inter- 

I I proted as lack of confidence in the future political 
leaders of their country. The Christians have, 
always been quite willing to fully ci^perate 
i with the members of other communities foL 
j the advancement of their county. Th^ do 
- not share the views of Sir Henry Page-Croic that 
I the transfer of law and order to Ministers responsible 
to the electorate would adversely affect their 
; religtsxis rights. 

We do not deny that there Is an undeitiutTent of 
suspicion and prejudice against Christianity and 
Christiins among large sections of our countrymen. 

They arc decidedly opposed to converston work and 
look upon the proselytising activities of missioners 
as a disturbing element in the country. They 
erroneously identify Christianity with foreign 
deminatioj^ But much of this prejudice is bound to 
I disappear with a better knowledge ot the aims and 
objects of the missions and better understanding 
of the supra-national character of Christianity. By 
upholding Cbristian principles in the administra- 
tion of the country and by demons hadi^ that 
Christiamty represents a religious spirit amTthat it _ 
doss not make of the Indian a separate body as for '3' - COm 
as polittoal interests are concerned, the Missions may 
dispel the mistaken impression that Christianify is a 
' foreign and denationalisiag faith and that it ^ 

I in any way associated with fix'eiOT rule. **ll will 
! be easier for missions,** says Mr, Arthur MayheWg 
j late Director of Public Listroction in the Central 
[ Ptovinoes, ■under a more Indian form of Govemment, 
to disentangle themselves from the official and poll- 
! tical world. They will better be able to assert the 
, cssendiJ difference between the spheres and methods 
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THE LNDIAK SOCIAL REFORMER 


[ May It 


orGovemmenCand tboaoofthe ChrisclaD Churches. I 
The churches are ooncented iritb spirltua] values 
ai^ their ioflueEice on the nature of matw No p^^itical 
change that leaves that nature as it is will a^dously 
conoera them." 

India IS a land of many &iths, both iodigienous and 
fxeigitp For centuries rei^oos widely differing 
from Gadi other have ^rosp^id and nourished before 
the advent of the British into the country. Even 
Christianity was esublished long before the conquest 
of Kndia by the British and enjoyed to a large extent 
the protection of Hindu Rajahs as well as Muslim 
rul^. Hinduism is essentially a religion of 
tion with no official creed and no fixed standard of 
conduct barring a few social usages and observances 
based on caste, lu adherents may not be enamoured 
of Giristiaiiity but they recognise it to be a source 
of moral stren^h and sptdtu^ regeneration. What, 
ever non-Christians may think of Its doctrines, its 
worship and practices, they know at least that it 
stirs men and women to unselfish service and that 
missionyy institutions, educational and charitable; 
aro a prtc^ess asset to the country. It is not likely 
therefore that Christians will be denied politic^ 
equality with their fellow-oountiymcTi or diat thetr 
religtoR will be proscribed by the future rulers of 
the land. 

We have no reason to view with g^ye concern the 
gradual withdrawal of the British bom the admifiis^ 
tmtion of the country, as a consequence of coming 
conStbutional changes. The question of the exten- 
sion of self-government is a question of expediency 
not of religion. There may be difference of opinion 
as to whether drastic changes in the administrative 
machineiy wilt be of unquestionable advantage to 
the country; but there is no need for us to oppose 
the Impending refoTTus on grounds of religion; It is 
^Tticulrly inexpedient that in the India of the future, 
Christianity Should be associated with political 
controversy or that it should rdy on the goodwill and 
assistance of any Euro^ n Govenunent Its future 
lies on its own truth and excellence and on the service 
it renders to the ccuntry. We think it, therefore, 
absolutely unnecessary for poUticians to raise the 
bogey of religion in danger as an argument against 
constitutional refonns, 

BRITISH JUSTICE IN BRITAIN 
AND INDIA. 

Reference to the working out of tfadkions of 
British justico in India was made by the Cbiel 
Justice Sir Shadila! In to tributei paid by the 
Bench and Bar of the Lahore High Court on the 
oocasionof his retirement and handing over charge 
to his successor. 

Theessenceof political liberty as recognised by 
British courts, o^erved Sir ^ladilal, was that 
justice should be administered with complete 
impartiality and those who were uinocent eluxild 
receive and ei^oy freedom. 

Sir ShadiiaJ mentioned a recent case To wbicli a 
communist who had been convjcted of a breach oi 
the law claimed damages a^inst the head of the 
London police on the ground that a bundle of papers 
which the police lav^Uy seized been 
detafhed long^ than was Justified. The case was 
tried before the High Court and the complaint was 
awarded for this ordinary mistake thir^ sterling 
damages, Sk Shadilal continued ; 

was a man who had been sentenced and 
who was apposed to the whole system of the 
Government of bis country, but wh> none the less 
had a perfect right to resort to ordinary courts of the 
laud against the High OSBcIai whose subordinate 
had mw what in my view was only a nusta^ 
without malicioua intend and yet without question 


the taw of En^amL which is administered impartiaNy 
for every body, awards him oompensatimi in eaactly 
th^e same way aa though he was a favoured member 
of the society. 

I " Would it be improper to ask what would be the 
; thought of a Judge in India who^ imbued with the 
I traditions of British justice^ acted in a simiUr mannetf 
: Would be not thereby subject himseff ta disfiivour 
I and even resentment which would be manifestixl in 
no uncertain minnerP These and other disadvant* 
ages bavc sometimes to be borne *sub siL^tuf by a 
person who Is true to the oath which be solemnly 
cakes on accepting the ofiice of His Majesty^ Judge," 

Sir Shadilal quoted front the memorandum pre> 

^red about ti*o years ago by the Judges oftoe 
^preme Court of the JudicaCuro in England In 
which It was pointed out that for two centuries it 
had been considered essential that the Judges* seou* 
rity and independence should be tnintained invldate. 

It was long ago said that there can be no true liberty 
iu a country where the Judges were not entirely 
independent to Govemmeni and the soundness of the 
remark had never been questioned. Continuing Sir 
Sl^dilaJ observed that no reasonable person could 
take exception to this auihtxitatlve pronouncements 
It was however^ said, added Sir Shadilal, ''that 
these doctrines of the English oonstitutton cannot 
find full scope In this country where peculiar circum- 
stances existed to impair the independence of the 
judiciary. On principle I bm unable to see any 
valid ground for making such a distinction and I trust 
that no judge of this court will ever depart to tlio 
slightest degree from the solemn promise which he 
m^s beroro entering upon the execution of the 
duties of his oAice even If he was oubyecled to 
persona] disadvantages.*' 

Sir Shadilal concluded by Saying that the confi* 
dence of Indians d all scbdols of thought in the even-^ 
banded justloe as administered by the High Courti 
was the greatest bulwark of British rule in this, 
country and that any p^son who did any mot tending 
to shake that confideiioe caused the greatest possible^ 
barm to that nde; 

Duties or the Prosecutiok, 

Delivering Judgment lit an apeal io the Allahabad* 

High Court against conviction on a murder charge 
Mr. justice Thom sitting with Mr, Justice KUch sei 
aside five death sentecues and one toinsportation 
sentence and acqulted the six appellants. Mn 
Justice Thom made the following genemt observa- 
tions In his Judgment : 

We are well aware that it may be said, and 
HOmetimes is said, that the court ought to shut ita- 
eyes to such irregularities on toe part of the, 
prosecuting authorities. After all, it Js arguedp If 
there is litBe doubt that accused cfaallaned by police 
are guilty, the prosecuting authorities are entitled to 
do toeU- best to obuln a conviction. We unhesitat- 
ingly reject any such aoggestlon; *that the end, 
lusUfiee the means* 1* a doubtful proposition to any 
spho^ ■ Emphaticany it can find no countenance 
in a coiut of justice- 'As a result of oencurlc* of 
experience a taxie of principles hai been evolved 
which British courts observe in the investigating of 
criminal charge*, in decidi;^ dvU ^sputes and ar.COm 
generally in the diapeoamg of justice. By ngid and 
punctillou* observance of those principles the adim- 
nlatiatioci of British Justico has gai^ repulatkto 
frir purity and ^irness unsurpassed lU any pm 
of the world. It is the ri^fit ofeve^ 
guilty Of innocent, to insist be be tried 

J^cording to those priodples. Tbose prmciplew 
are fbr the protection of the accusedi 
only against aibitrariness on ^ 

(he coS itself but against the aet yitie* of • 
poosiWy unacrupulou* prosecuting autborny, 
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judges und^r the ccn^titution of India 
are charged with the duty of administering the law 
according to the principles of British justice and 
not according to ran/ rules or methods which may 
be adopted by the prosecuting autboritie% which it 
is sometiities sought to justify by reference to the 
conditions which may exbt in this country or in a 
particular diatricL rfo such argument can justify 
the slightest departure &om principles which under 
the constitution as by taw establisbec^ the courts are 
bound to apply* In the absence of legislative 
sanction this court will refuse to countenance sug- 
gestions of deviations therefrom which come from 
those who are unacquainted with the principles of 
Jurispmdence and who are neither learned in the Jaw 
nor experienced in its practice/' 

JAPAN'S TRADE AND WORLD PEACE. 

Mr* Gardner Harding writes m ^Current History":— 

japan is to most business men the gr^test danger 
in the pfeient situation* In the middle of 1&33 
the report that Japan had increased exports by 50 
per cent when other nations were still counting 
diminishing returns, even in comparison with 1931, 
sent a thriTl of apprehension throughout the world* 
Essentially* Japan's concentration on expats is 
somewhat like that in the United States in 1915 
when it was said that 75 per cent of our export 
trade, except in raw commodities, was in the hands 
of from twelve to fifteen large firms. Eight family 
companies led by the big three, Mitsui, Mitsubishi 
and Sumitomo, are said to command more 
than 52 per cent of Japan's financial capital. 
Manufacturing, shipping, banking and govern- 
ment aid are more nearly an mtegrated whole 
than in any other country. When in 1933 Japan 
challenged Great Britain's posidoti in textiles and 
engaged In a trade war with India, the most dramatic 
oommercial conflict of the year, the step was taken 
in the full conviction that Japan was ready for and 
dould hold this substantial trado conquest in the 
same sense that Japanese armies could bold 
Manchuria. Stead iLvi she Is making inroads in Latin 
America and, indeed, is threatening one field after 
another of our own home market with cheap manufao 
tured goods. 

But Japan, unlike Great Britain, must buy e nor* 
mously from foreigners for her basic needs. Forty 
per cent of her imports come from and 40 per cent of 
her sales abroad are lo the United States* Our ^ 
cotton, iron and steel, oU|. wheat and lumber are her 
necessities. Currency depreciation has produced a 
comparative boom in Japan's exports- Whib other 
nations between 1929 and 1953 were suffering trade 
losses tliat reduced their exports to 40 per cent of 
their former value, Japan's trade, in yen, remained 
within 86 percent ©fits former peak m 1929, But 
the figures in gold tell a different story. They cancel 
the entire increase in trade between 1932 and 1933 
and show, in spite of the fears Japan has been caus- 
ing, that her real loss in ex pest trade calculated on a 
girtd basis has been fully as great as the average for 
the rest of world, or about per cent. In other 
words Japan cannot afford to be out of line with the 
rest of the world io the depreciation of her cur* 
rency. The staliatks for 1933 showed that the flcod 
of cheap products to the United States amounted to 
over jC 10<X0 00,00 Oi less than the products she had 
imported from the United States. The aggressive 
trade policy of Japan is* therefore, much less one of 
the world's present dat^rs than that of Great Britain. 
U is Japan's international policy of adventure and 
mastery, her vast ambitions in Asia, that make her 
relatively unacoountabio on the side of cconomto 
peace or war. In trade she will advance steadily, 
but under great handicaps. 


THE BAHK OF BARODA, LTD. 

<7iidu th« aJ lunlT mnotied bj 

<3«fwam*ai ei S, H. th« StihAnlb d GulmK 

( EosCftend andti thi Bkiod* O^mjgaiilfli a«t XU oi 1S97 V 
Haas OmcB :;~BABODa. 

Braache« wBambaj, Ahmedilrid, NavAarl, JHehMaB, 
Dabbnl, Surat, l^etTad, Palm, Amrelt, ShavaaBur, 
fildJipur* Xarian, Katol, ICodl, Dwarfca, aud Port OKba, 

capital ^UBSCRIBBD Ri. 6o.oa.ooo 

CAPITAL PAID-UP « ^O.OO.OOO 

REaeRVE FUNO ... h a<t5*pi>eo 

PESflCTOBa: 

3rr Latubbal Samalelfla, Kt, CI.B., (CEialrmaii). 

5b«th Durcaprasad SbambboprAud LukaH, (MIU 
Aseott Anmedabod, ) 

Bbukarrao Vltbatdu Mebta, Eai|.| JHiA, LL.Bf 
MagadlAl fl. JCmntAvalo. Esqn M. A., CAjoiiL TtaeMobarat* 
MUla C4h, Ltd., Earoda. ) 

Mr OrjrdhariolDosiibbal PoKkli, B.A., LL.B., Boroda^ 
Ra| Ratoa Bhaltol Da|lbTial Amin, B. A., AL-S. C. 1,^ 

i Maoaidnx A^eDt, AlemblP Cbem leal Works Co., Ltd., 
taroda.) 

SetU Prsflsukbla] Ma'atlal (^kortock Mills, LtA 
Atantedabod.) 

Cot, K, Slih Raj SbiKhp BA.* (Nslb Dswao, Borodo, 

Mr»N. M. Muxumdar, (Messrs, Tsu dods^Lld., Bomber ,) 
OOBEEHTf DEPOSlt AOaOURTS, 

WLlk vtlflat tAns istb April Intnul oa da!l; tAlsnen 
hoiaBfl. BOO to Ba, LOOvOOO will be alioirAd at Xi)MOint.pw 
annuia aiod on euma om Ba. br ipaoUl arransO* 

oiBak Ho talarwl wMnb doeoriuit ooma to Bo, 6 per ball- yoor 
frill ba allawod. 


FIXED DBBOaiTB,. 

B«eM tor kogj or abort patlodb oa tarme wblob may ba 
auaTtaLned oa sp^aUoiL 

LQAlilB, OTBBDBaPIB AHD GASH 0BEPI1?S. 

!Clu Bank ffiraok aoaomniQdatloa oa tonoa to be anaofiA 
hgaLDt' approved Hoorltiw. 

Tbt Babk imdertakti oubebaB of lie eomBUnaaW Iba oale 
Outod j el Sbane aiid Baoiuifioi and tbe aoLlooUoii ol dirlEiDiia 
and lutaroat tbertoii ; It aln nndeclakoi tbfl ula and paroboet o< 
Bofenuiiest Fapo and aU dotoHEOtima at Sloik hi modarate 
ihbisw parBaulan ol wbloh may » loaoiit on appltoatllioa, 

6AVra<J9 BAKE PEP091TB. 

Dwolii noilTod and rata ot Lnlirst on Sarlage Baafc aonoOuate 
and B^d«i Bank dopoelt aoaoubie boa b«a caduoBdj at li pet 
liom lit Hatsmbar UBt. BiUei oo appUbbtlon. 


A. a GBOtraPWATEB, 

Aft. Ocaeral UapaftT. 


THE SCINDU STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Fortnightly sallingi betwceo 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 

Burma Taiiing at GaJJc Tutioorin 
Colombo and other ooastgpofia jgp com 
according to demand* 

For Freight and otliftt patticulir* *pply 

NAEROTAM MORARjEE A Ca, 

Sadim. SI, Spioit Ro.^. BiUuJ 
WI-I6. tO!nb»y. 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

loaej 

ntOOBFOlATSO DEVIS tHl tSmAM DOKPASlm m 

n OF leai 
ttCAD oppicet 


ORlETTAi BUILDINGS. BOmT. 

BULLION EXCeAHGB, 

Sheik MemoA St. 
AHHEDABAa 
BANDKA. 

BFuichea:-^< CALCUTTA. 

BARA BAZAR, CALCUTTA. 
POONA. 

RAJBOT. 

SURAT, 

Capital Siibscfibed 2,00,00,000 

Capital CaUed up n 1,00,00,000 

Reserra Fund « 1,00,00,000 

tonAon Agttiis ^The WeatmlAstCf Bank, Ltd. 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTSL 


InUn^t ii allowed oa UUocea from Rt, SOO la 
Bf. 1,00,000 0 t% per anaumA lataeit ea hiUnega ia 
excen of Rs, 1,00,000 allowed onlf bf ipeeiel amngeiQieat. 
Ho credit will be gtra m locoonts for iDtetest emouDtiDg 
10 ksi Ihea Rs. $ per hil/ 7 ear, 

FIRED DEPOSITS, 


Dcpceiu tie received fixed for oae fear <a for ihort 
period at ratet of interest whicb caa be aK^itaiood od 
appli^’^fioD, 

** Safiogs Bank aocounti opcioed oa favotimble termii 
Knks on application^'* The Bank acts u Eaecuior and 
l^nstae ODder Willi and Seulenienta and Ondeftaka 
Thutee bnsnesa goneiallf, Rulei zaaj be obtained on 
applkatioiai 


The Bank gricts accommodation of tenai to bo 
agatut approred lecoiit;. 

LOANS. OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDlTa 
Tbe Bank tmdertaket on bebalf of itt ConatitneDta the 
•afe coitody ol Sbarv and Seciuidei and the coUoctioa of 
dmdend and iotciest thoeooi It also rmdeitakca the acale 
and poEchaEi: tfGofemment pwei and aU dcsciiptiode of 
•tock at modemto chartei parycului of whicb map be bad 
on applkatitsD, 

A. G. CRAT, 
Manager. 


Ft>e^mliient 

Iiivl£*OFatitis 

IQeaielzies. 




Writt a dttaSad prie$ M 

ATANR NIGRAH 
PHARMACY, 

JAUNAGAB, 

(KAISUTTAR.) 


■Bemaaf ^giet : 

KALBASETf ROAH. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

HEkB OTFICS: a^Sir«a, Imt, 
BALROUEAl 


Baremall (DlAtrid Pooffie), 
lalamyur C ulatitet $mnb 
Kane f . , k 

Taage«« t ^ .,1 

VTnngatw CDIatrtct Amni 
OkMI 

DbitUa tPMtfct Waa{ 

khtodanli) 

Satare ( b » > 

Dendntclia i 

[a a 1 

iCtotulfBrwadI { ^ « k 

Bandurber j 

J » • s 

Bblrala C a » k 

5 ttlrW>r C 

*f ■ 1 

rKarayie ( „ « % 

StialiaOa \ 

C a a ) 

.Ecpergaiii (PUtftet Attmeew 

Sakrt 1 

[a a 5 

vagir>i 

Blndhihedi 

La " / 

Sbevgage ( « m X 

Malegaea d 

blatHet haalkf 

Aimednagar , « A 

iBtMia ( 

■ * r 

BtiLwandl {lUatrlct Tlianal 

K at wen, ( 

w nr 

Pmitbar f „ , k 

Kalyea I a f A 

Dehi 4 (DfWrWt PtiKi 

ilaiatal 

AUul OMatrkt 3 liBtapuf> 

Calol 

m } 


.DlEBOTOHfl 


BtiGhaiiilal T, U«tata, RCAL, 
Bit lAtubbal Samaldaa, 
lladfaowji, 0 , Tkvikmj, 
M'l 

R,o,auiA^» 

flf, P, MaidatawAr, Nh, 

a, K, Bmdiiat, 

A It ApH 

BHAHB canriL^ 


Prof, F. a Ealf, 

Bf H. BafiAqn, Eaq^ 

F. F* Oferoit, EHin 
R G, BaJabfehA4iiri Eaq^ 

F, Hi t^ainfliawari Saa^ 

0. ML Gandhi, jEDwr., 

Rao Ba badot R Y FaodahaTi 
V* £h UihiB, 


CFuU^PaU) .to Rj, ii,^4<pee 

1 0£FOtilT8 And In om yaar and abartat at lenfv p arf ua i 
aMaepaptaA. KaMa aod albn parUavUn inaf N a«talH,4 

tfont tbi ajiilaALgQi44 

S, AOODUIITI an peenad lot OtMipamUn 

Boalaiiae and tadmdoala latvait to altofr^ n dahl batanaae 
adi axQfadlag B«. Iv00,009, 


B, BAFINGS BUTS DEPOSITS an aasapM. iul la 
raid allf par Maaoa ffilaiiELBKtt nuinlbJy baiaoHa Bala etif 
ba abialoid btm tbe endanignad. 


i, Dtalta anlaiaad. an dlairlat aad athae towai oa |a be 
aiearkaiiaad ea ap^Haattoo, 

f, TbaSankflaaoMienry ragUtonft OxFHraUn BooMM Ii 
Un Borabay PnaldMiaf , on ihi raagmsaodatisa al Wto EMabm, 
Cto^pvatln eosUfllaa, Bainbaf Pmtdiaiy, 


i, Aoaeaato an audEtod qaartorly by a fins of tiuammlit 
Adooimlaato and yaarly by • ipnlat OcmnniaiH ioditor, 
Qaattely otalKnadli t 4 flaanal^ pcaLiln an pobltohel le Ibi 
** Bambay OoneiLmaaC Oantto,** 


FAIKUHTB U ilEHTAi 

Managing IXnrtafc 

LIFE IN8URAN0E TBUST FLAN 

^HE outright payment of the losucFace 
money to the wldoiv or ohifdnn in , 
one tump iuni -ii i great mJttakev ■ To 
Apply m real test you would only itk 
younelf how your wife would sueh 
i ium now witboul any help whatever 
feom you. Tbe womaii hat been **AU 
the Wife iiid Xlocher * fe ill^oq nipped to 
iaveat and fafegwd fuolj to her 

familj’i protection for many yeari^ ’ ©aipatldar.COrn 
Tberefore fake advanUge of 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

^&rjitr£htr partiadoft t* f— 

THE SECHETARV 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR 
AND 

TRUSTEE CO.» LTD. 
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The Shahabad (Zement Gompanv. Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India, In use^on the Principal* 
Railways in Southern India, GoYeminent and other important works. 



BRAND 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days, 
MAtfrM Pr«9ld»n(ir and MKlfira H. E. H. I he Nlzam^e Oomlnlonei Tl^e Decaen: 

BEST & CO., LTD., ALUDIN & SONS, RASHID KHODADAD & CO., 

MADRAS. BflCCNDCRAB^. AUl. >«n»n, C AW. FOONA* 

The Shahabad (Sement (SomDanv. Ltd. 

“BOMBAY HOUSE” BOMBHY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED OKOS IS TWO MOSTII& 

Edited lololy in the iuti^eats ef the Wo men of 
Indie, bj Mai. K« Saithiaetaduan, if. a., Hartingteu 
Keadj Cbetpef, Mairae. 

Rp. A, 

Subscriptioa (indndiiig Fostaga) 

lokad 3 S 0 

„ ,, Foieiga ... 4 0 0 

(Bubsoribets eud Cootribatbui orgenijj Deeded). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Social, Economlcf 
Political andEellgioaa Problems, 

PUBLISHED WirESLT PRIDE 2 ANNAS* 

Amtiol Su&torijtiim t InknAt 
^sTtign, lOt. P^ti Jr Bit 

SubscriptionA uid aJl other OommunicAticme 
should be Addressed 

THB MANAGES, 

The Guardian^ 

Hog Aura PfiEaa, Moiint Row), 
MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN 

FOR THE O011E OF 

Cold, Cough, HeadAches, Rhmumatisni, SweUings end ell ether 
kinds of Ache* and Faina, 


realpatidar.com 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY a HADRASi 
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It 


tH^;iNDinN SOeiRL RBPeRMER. 

[Began In ^ 

Jl KOK-PARn NON -SECTARIAN ENGLISH WEEKLY 
Published Every Saturday. 
FOR’^-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION* 

STAMPS FOR ALL-ROUND PROGRESS. 


Subscription Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs, 7-8 (Post Free)* 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post FreeX 

Sin£:le copies of the curreht month. If avauable, 
cw be had at 2 anaas, cuFPent year 4 annas and 
copies more than a yeap old 6 annas each, ezcinstve 
of postage. 

eontract Rates for Rdvertlsemenls. 


Mumber of 

Insert k>ns. 

— I — 

Inch. 

3 

Inches. 

ColmiL 

T — 

Cdumik 

T— 

Column* 

1 

Paj^e, 


Rb. a. 

Rsl a. 

R& a. 

Rsl b. 

a. 

Ri^ 

a. 

13 

16 0 : 

25 0 

38 0 

66 0 

95 0 

139 

0 

29 

25 0 

S3 0 

56 0 

96 0 

1S6 0 

265 

0 

62 

S3 0 

66 0 

25 0 

1S6 0 

255 0 

6oa 

0 


Casual advertisenkeiits at As. 4 per line lor the (ifSt msertion and Ax 2 per Utie cf 
succeeding insertionsL 

Advertisement char^ges axe strictly payable half-yearly or yearly In advance. 

For further particulars^ please apply to:» 

THB MANAGER, 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 

KAMAKSHI HOUSEj, BANDRA» 

BOMBAY 20. 


l>T X>1 B, Dnted^ Tbm 

OwfBliiaUi be Old tli« 


EUnttof m. Onr»4 Fma Wvti, Bombay, ani Pihlidiii if 

T XimUid, at 100, FMtl fitontl, Fsft, BaoiiSf 
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Til* fdalm oC tba 0*1outt* 

OtfipunUoii, 


NOTES 

moral Gala but material Loss :*liiter viewed 
regarding^ the decision of Mahatma Gandhi to 
complete most of his All-India Harijan tour on 
foot Mahatma Hansraj, President exf the Harfjan 
Sew^k Sangh, Punjab, said: “Mahatma Gandhi's 
resolve to travel on foot is, as far as his own 
personality is coiArned, a mark of high and 
pure life* It shows how self-reliant he is and 
how he esn suffer for the cause which he has at 
heartt Possibly the reason of this step Is 
that one who works among the poor 
should live like a poor man and avoid any 
display of temporal power which msy in the 
opinion of the masses separate him from them. 
While appreciating the high motives leading 
to this resolve, I feel that collections that are 


teing made for effective work among^the Harip 
jans will suffer and if the Harijan work gains 
morally it will to some extent suffer materially. 
As far as the Punjab is concerned I would re- 
quest Mahatmaji not to insist on travelling on 
foot as the climate of the Punjab is very taxing 
in the month of July when he is expected here,*’ 
Mahatma Hansraj, it appears, attaches more 
importance to the material lo^ than to the 
moral gain of Gasidhyi's* proposal to walk 
instead of rush about in motor cars during the 
rest of his present tour. The object of the tour, 
Oandhiji has more than once said, is to convert 
caste Hindus to the Harijan cause, particularly 
Temple Entry, Collection of funds is or should 
be a subsidiaiy consideration. To a man who 
honestly believes that a temple wiU be polluted 
by the admission of untouchables it will not 
matter In the least whether Gandhiji collects 
two thousand rupees or two crores by forced 
marches on foot tH* whirlwind journeys on 
motorcars. For ouraelvesi we think that the 
coUection of a large fund is neither essential nor 
even benehclal to a movement cf social refornu 
It is, of course, dlfTerent with modem politics, 
and that is why U is so peculiarly liable to 
oomiptiDn, 


loner Story oi the Peace Coofereuce 
Mr, William Harbutt Dawson's ^'Germany 
\indef the Treaty,” throws lurid light on the 
inner working of the Peace Conference at 
Versailles It records many incidents which 
show that cofniption and intrigue are cafiie^^ 
to greater lengths in the most civilized countries 
of the West than in the East which is represent- 
ed as their native homei Here are two about the 
French press. Mr. Dawson quotes from “The 
Peace in the Making'* by Mr. Wilson Harris as 
follows: — “A plenipotentiary of one not incon- 
siderable Power was declaied at a crisis in 
the Conference to have taxed M, Clemenceau 
privately with his personal opposition to 
the expressed will of France on the issut 
of the moment, *What do you mean by the 
expressed will of France ?' asked the President 
of the Conference (Clemenceau himself.) 'Look 
at your Press,* answered his critic, ‘Every 
paper, except the £>e&afs and L*Humaniie, is 
sup^rting our claims,* Clemenceau looked 
straight at hb interlocutor and then down at 
the bureau at which he was sitting. ‘Do you 
want me to open that drawer,’ he said, *and 
ahow you the list of the sums you have been 
paying to the Paris papers T His visitor decided 
on reflection that he did not,*' But the story 
does not end here, Mr. Dawson says that Qe- 
meticeau^s own journal was ^stematically bribed 
with Russian money in order to secure French, 
support of the Russian claim to establish itself 
in Cdnstantinoplet Large sums, he says, were 
paid to various newspapers in Paris for this 
purpose, no less a man thaa M, Poincare acting 
as intermediary in this unsavoury business. In. 
support of this statement, Mr. Dawson quotes 
from a despatch of the Russian Ambassador in 
Paris, Isvol^y, to a Russian Privy CounclUor. 
The British Government had assented to the 
Russian demand for Constantinople in 19151. 
Notwithstanding that fact, the two Hntente 
powers tried to secure Turkey’s neutrality in 
the war by a promise to respect and defend^ ^ I"- 
the integrity of its territory both in Europe 
and Asia I The French Foreign Minister 
assured the Russian Ambassador that this would 
not come in the way of their giving effect to 
the Tsar’s desire. 

la Derence ol Default Speaking at Manches- 
ter last week Sir John Simon justiffed the ocnis^ 
^on to provide for the payment of the American. 
Debt in the British su^lus budget. He main* 
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taJoed that m based on a bndg’ct 

surplvs was entirelf faHadous for two reasons, 
far as tbe Americati det]A was -cooceroecL 
Firstly, because that which lay at the very back 
of the difBcutly was the injury done to world 
trade and world recovery as a whole if they 
contemplated transfer of enormous quanCties 
which they received in goods but which they 
were asked to pay back ia money^ Secondlyt 
it must be borne in mind that ia relation to the 
national wealth, British taction was at least 
twice as heavy as corresponding taxation 
in the United States^ If and so • far 
as the^ are y^^id reasons, there is no 
reason why they should be limited to the 
British debt to ^e United States. We catv 
think of at least one case in which they would 
be far more appropriate. It may that 
SritisK taxation proportionately to the national 
wealth is higher than that , of the States, but 
there are countries la which it is higher, even, 
than the British, bearing in fDlnd the fact that 
i^dence of taxatloD to incotne beooinea progress 
sively heavier as "the income becomes lower,* 
Then, again, Mr, J, A, Spender pointed out ia 
4 recent article in Cunr^ that the 

sjtandard of life in Britain has not declined -^he 
said that som^ people got doles mom than : 
they had ea^d as wages^because the money 
rai^ from the rich went to the help of the 
poor lu, Britain itself and was not sent out of 
the coun^* This pert his article was 
reproduced In the 

Sir John Anderson i-r-Hi® Amrita BoMar 

Pairika^ writing in stern condemnation of the 
Daijeellng outrage, pays a fervent tribute to 
Sjr John Anders’s work for Bengal. It says : 

there is any Governor whe in recent times 
has with single-minded devetton, tiy to bring 
aboutthe econonriiic regeneration of the province 
plated under his charge, it is Sir John Anderson^ 
Sir John Anderson has been in our midst for 
barely two yeara, but even during this short 
period he has initiated measures which go far 
towards' the solution of the vita] economic 
problems of Bengal, As instances, we may 
mention the ^establishment of the land mortgage 
banks to tackle the problem of rural indebted nesa, 
the initiation of measures to hod cnDployment of 
the wofkless bhadrahk youths of Bengal, the 
attempt to revive the industries of the province' 
throu^ the Stato Aid to Industries Act and 
the scheme of a «omprehenajve economic survey 
to be 'accompanied by. intensive efforts to 
promote thte rural development of the piwince 
for which we find ample ptomisC'in the- appoint- 
inentof the Rural DWeTopment Commissioner. 
These aT^adrievements of which any man can 
be proud.” 'Comiiig &oni a~ journal of - the 
standing' and prestige of the Atnrtia B&sar 
Puirikih' this ia a most^ remarkable testimony 
to the popolari^ of Sir John Anderson in his 
proviooe,. ^ 

TlStepcrtilce and tbc \Shite Papers— Mr, J, F. 
£<iwardd/editor of the published’ 


tn a recent issue of that joumet extracts from 
a letter sent by bim to the Secreiairyof the 
Angio-Iodlan Temperance Assoctatioo in Londotu 
protesting against the limitations placed by the 
White Paper Constitutioo on the programme di 
Temperance workers In Indlat Mr, Edwards 
rightly urges that the assurance that there will 
be^ no dimunltian of the ''powers at present 
enjoyed’^ given by the Under Secretary is more 
a cause f^ apprehension on the p^ of the 
reformers than a concession in their favour, 
hfi; Edwards has spared no pains tn trying to con* 
viooe British poUticians of India's constitutionally 
expressed desire for Prohibition, Others have 
shown that the picketing of liquor shops was an 
even greater demonstration of the stren^h of that 
demanil If after ablv conducted propapmda 
the Governroeat feel that the needs of IMIia 
Temperance can be met by an assurance that 
they would keep matters as they art today 
under the new constitution, it can only mean 
that the British leaders have not considerd the 
issue a vital one* The reason for this is pro* 
bably that Mr^ Grubb, the Secretary in LoFiuon, 
has not been exactly decided on whether the 
\^Lte Paper Schema is good enough or mt^ 
for the cause of. Indian temperance, , , 

For the Youth d Asia t— The New History 
Societyi East 65th Street, New York, will 
officially announce next July the oJfer of three 
prizes of the value of dollars three hundred^ 
two hundred, and one hundred respeotiveJy to 
the youth Asia, male and female,. under tnirty 
years of age, for the three best essays of not 
more than 20£>(j words on the subject a •*How 
can Youth Contribute to the Realisation of 
Uiuversai] Religion.*' This will be the fourth 
competition organized by the New Hlatofy 
Society. those, who are acting oit the 

Award Committee are such' distingaishi^ names 
as Df, Johti Dewey,/ Rabbi .Stephen Wise, 
Viscount Cecil. Frofessor Gilbert Murray, M« 
Salvador de Madarlga, Spanish Ambassador to 
France and Professor W* E* Rappard of Institul 
Univerehaire de HauCes Etudes InternatlDnales 
of' Paris. 

The Bombay MIH Strike-— *The Strike of textile 
workers in Bombay continues, The 'Mumclpar 
Corporation passed a resolution, asking Gdvero-f 
ment^ td appoint a conciliation CommitteeJ 
against tbeopposition of" the Chairman of thei 
MiU6wncr^ Asspeiation, Government have 
done nothing so far/ The fow standard of 
livhig and^ the' much-abused caste and jdni 
family systems, arc enabling the workem to hold 
out against being aterved Into submlsatda 
They aver that they would rather die thar 
But it IS not vuch'a simple matter.' A | 
Btege wltt Ije reached when the pressure of wife ' 
and chil^n wUl obhge the melt to pocket thch 
pride and go to work on the terms of empli^ers. 
Btrt this will hardly improve either the e&JcflCj 
Of the stability of the industry which wiU cprttiniM 
to be xm the verge of dislocatioii. J 


Jl 
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REACTION AMONG THE PARSIS. 

For some Ume past leading' members of 
Farsi community have shown srgns of 
nervousness about its present condition and 
future prospects^ They brought out a British 
' expert to find out what aited the community. 
Quite recently they seem to have been alarmed 
by the occurrence of some marriages between 
■g'irls of the community with men of other com- 
nuinitles. Evidence of this alarm was furnished 
by an article w^lch we publialied In the 
.Rt/omifr of March 31, from a thoughtful Farsi 
contributor* Sir Shapurji BDlimorla states 
in a letter to the Trustees of the Pars! Fanchayat 
{Tim^s of Indiay May 1 2) that the establishment 
of a womens college will discourage *'the present 
< craze for civil marriages, which in a great 
measure, If not entirely, is due to co-education 
in cosmopolitan or inter-communal institutions," 
The eminent Accountant goes on to say that 
^he understood that some Nuns from Europe were 
; prepared to come out to India solely with the 
object of undertaking the proper educatbn of 
girls of all nationalities, if they were provide 
with the bare necessities of life* He suggests 
that wealthy Farsi women should start a fund to 
import these Nuns and put them in charge 
of the education of Farsi girls* Sir Shapurji 
does not seem to know that the very same 
^complaint of educated Indian Christian girts 
-marrying outside the community has been made 
in Upper India where there is no co-education* 
One of the leaders of that community some 
years ago suggested that women’s schools and 
^colleges should be fenced with barbed wire to 
prevent heathen young men associating with 
the daughters of true believers* We da not know 
if this suggestion has been carried out in any 
school but intermarriages between Christians and 
non-Christians would seem to be on the increase 
from the fact that another Indian Christian 
deader has thought it necessary quite recently to 
throw doubt, on the flimsiest grounds* on the 
validity of intermariiagea under the Christian 
Marriage Act, Parsia ara proud of their 
wealth and progress and are shocked that 
any girl of their community should care 
to marry a man of any other community which 
they rc£^rd as being inferior in civilisation to 
theirs, out comfort is not civilisatiorL Edu- 
cated women require more than comfort They 
aoon tire of b^ng^ stood all the time on a 
pedestal. Without vision and without ideals they 
spiritually starve. Men do not sufler to the same 
extent and In the same way. All- communities 
are more Of less victims of this soul starvation at 
present ; but a small community, in large part 
confined to one city, which, icoreover, does not 
proselytize, feels its effects moat^ visibly* A 
very sympathetic foreign observer who 
admired the P&isia, wrote : "After watching 
the professional beggars and self-tormentors 


of Benares, one comes upon the eminently.sat^ 
Fatsee with a sense of relief* But the endless 
repetition of this perfect sanity which one flnds 
in the Parsee community, .with so little to 
break the splritua] commonplace, becomes itself 
at last rather mono^ous; and one longs for a 
ragged sannyasi again^ who has dared to turn 
his hack upon biead and butter and, going out 
under the stars with staff and bowl* to risk 
his all in the ^eat adventure of Sir 

Shapurji Billimoria has pot taken into account 
the possibility that Christian Nuns from Europe 
who are prepared to educate the daughters o£ 
other communities if they are provided with the 
bare necessities of life, may unconsciously influ- 
ence their pupils in directions which may create 
more serious problems. A dear old Farsi 
^iend used to say that Farsis would return to 
the purdah system which, he held, they should 
not have given up. This was not beyond the 
bounds of possibility thirty years ago but today 
when women*s claim to share equally -with men 
the rights and obligations of life, is everywhere 
acknowledged, there Is not the least chance of 
Farsi or aoy other women betaking themselves 
to the sheltered life of a purdahnaahnL 

Farsi leaders should rely more on themselves 
and less on foreign experts and nuns to solve 
their social problems. The European expert 
may tell us how best to build ships or forge 
armamei^ts* But no one with even a casual 
knowledge of the state of post-war society 
in Europe, will seek light from that quarter iq 
planning for sane and stable social condLClons, 
Thoughtful men in the West are anxious to 
know if India can offer solutions to some 
of their problems* We understand and can; 
sympathise with the passionate desire of the 
Parsi community to exist ^ a distinct com- 
munity, It Is with thla object that the ancient 
Parass sought asylum In India. The centuries 
that have passed since then would be blotted out 
if they are now absorbed by auy of the com- 
munities amidst which they live. But in 
order to survive as a distinct efitity 
it must do one of two thir^, preferably 
both, as Indian Christians do. Parsis should 
have a greatly increased birthrate and they 
should make proselytes. It was reported in the 
papers the other day that a Farsi young man 
became a Christian in order to marry a Bengali 
Christian girk If the Parsis admitted converts, 
the bride would probably have embraced the 
faith of her husband. Increase of the birth rate 
means, of course, increase of marriages, and 
wealthy Parsis can help to increase marriages 
by removing some of the economic obstades 
which now restrict them, bs Mussolini and 
Hitler are doing for their population* A 
comparison between the Farsis cf Bombay and 
Paisis who live in the districts and the States, 
^ows that the latter largely retain the pioneer 
qualities of their ancestors, of which the Bombay 
Farsi betrays only fleeting traces. Obviously, 
encouraging members of the community 
to make their homes in the districts, wiU 
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ptove to, be 'greatly betpful in rasing 
vigour of this aikdent stock* 
fimlding htuneroua houses for potx Parsis 
ih various pSfts of BOn^y city, attracts 
from the districts into the hothouse 
shriosphere of this overcrowded city, A large 
fkheme of colonisation, preferably in the Deccan 
upkitds, wit] bfi far mere beneficial than a 
I5tibnc school in Podna or blocks of teDements in 
this island* Sir Shapurjee is opposed to the stop* 
ptng of the doles whidi are paid out of the tni< 
jnerous charitabTe funds to poor members of the 
comtnunity* Such a step su^enly taken wilt, of 
course, cause considerably hardship* On the 
dther hand, there is much force in the protest of 
the kte Lady Tata that ''these foolish and 
ridiculous Parsee tbaritles'’ have introduced in the 
commubity the same unfortunate results as the 
dbles in Britain There is a movement to co*^ 
ordinate Pml charities* The desirability Of 
disoDutag^Og the eXodus of Patsis from rural 
t6 urban Sreas la well worth' attention by its 
promoters* In the country, the enterprise 
Pausi wlU .be valuable not only to himself but 
also to the rest of the population* That will 
prevent isolation which in the case of small and 
n^ddl&ClasS latgely community spells inevitable 
d^th* 


POLITICS IN PATNA. 

The All India Congress Committee is holding 
its session: at - Patna, The one question about 
which all j^tions of the Congress are unani- 
itious is the abandonment or indehnlte 
suspension of Civil Disdkediencep There is 
sHa^ diHei'eiice of opinion on the question 
whether the neo-Swamjists should function aa a 
wirig of the Congress or as act altcgether 
independent body* The Swarajists ct most of 
tfaeih want to be rec^nis^ as a party 
within the Cd^gress while (^ngressmen who are 
not Swai^ists are predominantty in favour 
of leaving the Swarajists to fend for thenu 
selves* Tliere is a third section which is 
determined ewf having Congress converted to 
the dactrine of a socialist State and setting 
about forthwith to work to that end within and 
without the Legislatures, Dr* Ansari, whose ’ 
nephew IS the Delhi leader of thefr ^oup which 
bAS its principal centre in Bombay, nas declared 
th^t he has oofisiderable sympathy with i^ 
object but that the present time is inopportune 
as the great majority of the pr^nt voters 
win estranged by the mention of aodalisni 
as an electoral issue. He' advises his 
socialist frieni^ to wait till the franchise 
ii extended (presumably under the White Paper 
Scheme) when he thinks they will have better 
chance of success I This temporising on a 
vital issue by the leader of the Swaraj Faity id 
hardly a ^ign of strength* The electorate will 
ih^pret it as a* surrender to the socialists* 
Thfr Indian' Government is a socialist Stale 
already* Land Is nationali^d, railways have 
been aiid am being natiofialised, telegraph and 


telephotie ait government contmlkd E\xn> 
Indian occlal lU^a b to a coiisidefabte extent 
socialistic. Further advance ht the same direc*'^ 
tion esu only kad to Communlstn. Not that 
wa are afr^ of We suppose why the 
party docs not frankly call itself comitiurtUt 
inst^ of socialist, is that the former b Ukriy 
to frighten people mote than soctaHstn, whl^ 
may irean everything or nothing* 


JAPAN THROUGH A BISHOPS EYEa 
Tto assertion that J«pan bad awakened to ber 
creative potentialides ard hv the first time tbe p<7wefs 
of the west could not call a halt^ has been madf^ 
by the Biehop of Kyusha (the Rt* Rcy. Arthur Loa). 


Speaking at the JSSth atinivcnary meeting of 
the Church Misslonaiy Society at Central Hall, 
WeeCmintatef, he said : 

are accuslomed to diifik of Japan inoonnecUon 
with mass ptoductioni But that refers hot only to 
industrial matters* In education. In the creation cf 
public opinioi^ in the strengthening of loyalty and 
patriotism, tt is all mass production. 

“Sistty years ago when the nations of die West 
compeUed Japan to (men up ber doors* Japan wmn 
pas>W* During the kit 90 years Japan h^ been 
asslinilatj[%, bhe had taken over all me theoceticat 
and applied knowledge of tbe world. 

“When Japan was passive people of the West 
were saying what a quaint people how gentle, how 
interesting they are. During the period of as similar 
tion it was ‘Whata wondcflul How great 

they are as imitatdts| bow clever. 

*^Aod now we have the third period of Japanese 
development — Japan oread ve-^nd that is the oause 
of all trouble. Japan baa awakened to her creative 
potential ilics ana for die first time in the htitory of 
Tapan the powers of the West are 'Unable to cal! a 

^lie pohte exchangee of the paat few days have 
been very eucceasfuT in aavlne the &oes of all ooiVi 
cernedk But Japan is today domliiatit in the Far 
f^st as tbe United States Is In the Americas and 
England from Gibraltar Id Hong Kong* Japan 
maintains that credCive powers mesn eapansltxii 
It is either exfans ton ano the realisation of her 
creative energies or ohaos end rum for Japan* 

^*At the beginning of the League of Nations, 
Japan made a reasonable and Christian request fee 
racial equality and lor the negation of racial dia- 
criminatiufb Ibe. great Powers, including England; 
while agreeing in principle Insisted that it wa* 
impracticable. We teach that in ouf religior^ but aa 
for politics, well that** another matterl''. iaid Iba 
Bisb^ Japan withdrew the proposals greoefolty 
a^ With that withdrawal her faith in the Christian 
Idealism of Western Nati^ died* 

<^Swecping 'condemnations of Japan might be un- 
just,* 00^ ^ed tbe Bishop* “Every charge made 
against Japan could be made Just as euectively 
against all the nations of Europe.” 


Balt Opposes SHssLonarieai^Ths attemptJ^^'^ corn 

on the part ot the Christ biD missjODarles lo jutrcduce 
the GoAptl In Ba]l, have, lO recent yean, crinted a 
dial of ath iu the Netherlands u veO as in the Butch 
fast Jodies. U should b« ooted here that undtf the 
provistonsof the Fast Icdian Gotrernmeot Act Article 
L77, 1^27, DO Chfisiiaik mlnisler, priest or misflonarf 
may engage iuwork in any part of the East Indi* 
without the fpedal ptrirritHim cf the Goremor-CeMral, 

Amrf VandenboKh gives a graphic accoubt of fhe oosin 

currents of controwersy ia the columDs of the 

taruA EmtBF §/ UiM^ens. ' | 
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THE LATE Ma, M A, CANDETH. 

(By Mits, L J. Pitt,) 

Quite recently writing congrauilattons to Prof 
K. A* Candetb on hb appointment to a Eigb edi> 
catioiml post, 1 am grievously shocked to agg 

tile news of hh death, scarcely in the prinie of life 
^fter a short illness,. Since be left Cambridge in 
pre*War davs, I had only seen him twice. But my 
memo^ of tno« days when he was an undergraduate 
at **Kjng*'s*' IS rendered so vivid by reason of his 
remarkable youthful personality* tliat I feel 1 must 
record something of thenv Candedi was a boy of 1& 
when he entered the Uncversi^f and was tnt^uced 
to us as knowing a tot about dieosophical, mystical 
and fluch matters* and could talk well. I will never 
£nget the time when wc invited a small gathering 
of friends to meet him. He looked to uS more tha^^ 
Ids age^ then 17* 1 think* with his beautlfuJ childlike 
fcoe and large sparkling eyes, and then he began to 
talk; 1 can only liken his conversation, to the 
unbroken limpid melodious flowing of water in a 
brook. The English was perfect and of the best 
literary style denoting erudition and culture of a 
high order, 1 noted our friends’ faces of utter 
astonishment and, so lost tn amazement and 
fascination were we* that we hardly took in all 
that he was saying* at that time. We were 
to frnd that there was seaicely an inteUectual 
subject upon which he could not discourse 
in the same way* The secret was that he read 
enomncusly and had an almost miraculous memory 
and the intuitlbrt to select the best from toJ 
he assimilated, and give it out so it was far from 
being a more repetition of passages he had read. 
And he possessed that rare gilt of real wit, as 
tnslanced Jn bis likening of the English climate to 
persons "uying to Jive beyond their means/’ A 
member of the University told us that Candeth was 
one of the most brilliant “men^ ^ip'* that year. Brilli- 
ant was just the world for him. Among others whose 
notice he attracted was especially Oscar Brownings 
the celebrity of the CamVid^ world of those days 
—and in "O,' B^s" house at Deahill Candeth spent 
i^ny vacations. Although he never tired of describ- 
ing the beauties of hia Malabar home* (in no way 
Civerdrawn as 1 saw for myself in a subsequent vis(t 
there) he loved Cambridge} which he called his second 
home, and not only for the unique comllness of the 
"Baal® " but also for just those things that appeal to 
(hose for whom England is Hcnne* the ancient beauti- 
ful structures, each with its separate history reaching 
fkr back into Che past, and almost each one founded 
by a King or one of Royal birth. The peerless 
beauty of me Citapcl O'f his College were themes he 
would dlscant upon with an appreciation very rare in 
one of another race* 

In **K* P' and Beuett Stret t e\"cn now I can piccurc 
hftn hurrying alone with his almost inseparable 
companions^ H, IL Wagle, D. M, Bose, and the 
present Vioo-Clwnccltoc of Bombay University* 
tattered gonvns flying and battered *mortarboanls'’ 
as was the fashion' for undergraduates of those days. 
Kssentlilly tliesobdaras C^ech was, be was never- 
iheless the me trie st soul imaginable, and kept the tall 
old bouse where his rooms were, aliv^. ^ Here he was 
watiched over by a devoted landlady who in his frequent 
attaoks of illness, with her usual hard day's work 
^fbrt her, woi.dd often, as I have seen her, sit up by 
his bedside all night He used to call her his other 
ftiother. But when well no more socisd tea- parties 
and gatherings could be found In term-time than m 
his rooms, and the three companions were up to 
pranks too^ Did not they come round quite late one 
night to our house and whert 1 opened the door of ihe 
room Into which they had been ushered I found two 


of them with solemn who told me m low voice 
that poor Candeth was III again and they diil 
not .knenv what to do with hinL At firstt, 
specbkss with distress* no aooner did 1 jump 
' up saying “I will come at once and see him** . 
when suddenly from behind the long window 
curtains springs put the laughing Cande£ himselL 

Tears fill our eyes as we think of those days, 
and of how many connected with them have passed 
*'Qfvet'* and of all that has intervened since* and 
now he has gone with, what cannot hdp 
feeling* the future that was his due still before 
him* But God knows beet* and there are no “might 
have beens'^ with him* . . 

HINDU FUNERAL REFORM, 

(Bv C, Tejpaju) 

That if there were no Untouchability there would 
have been no question of segregation in the Hindu 
fold* and that if there are no untouchables in the 
Hindu fold diere would be no untouchabjlity, is 
rather doubtful. However one may s)'mpathise with 
the so-called untouchables, and pot sympathise with 
untouchability* Hindus in general cannot honestly 
abolish untouchabillty since it has its stand on 11^ 
conduct of Hindu funerals* 

The Ashavalayan Grahiya Sutra, a book on Hindu 
Shariats* lays down that a dead body can be carried 
on the hearse drawn by bullocks* This 19 the most 
reverential and sanitaiy method for the conduct of 
funerals. But since the time Hindus have been 
carrying tbeir dead on their shoulders the artificial 
difiTerences of castes have emerged accompanied by 
many other social evils together with, untouchability 
with all its paraphernalia. Consequently* it is all waste 
of national erter^ in idle talk and beating about the 
bush to find the cause or root of untouchabillty from 
Sba-Stras or Pandits* 

An. American Fadrt was much struck with the 
employment of human labour in India where animal 
lab^r or maohanic power would bo employed in other 
countries. He saw that the loads that can be carried 
on a vehicle, were carried on men’s shoulders and in 
Bombay and Madras he saw the coolies working aft 
draught animals. The reason of this may have 
appeared to him to be comparative cheapness of 
human labour; but for a different reason a student bf 
Indian sociology may find a characteristic difierence 
between EuropeaD fonerab and similar processions 
of other gommunities. 

• The n^n ot^ect of the above reason is not to be 
easily understo^ by non-Hindus, but Che character 
of Hindu life and death can be gathered from Che 
fact that a HIekIii alive is rtot so much polluted by 
the touch of others as a dead one tSL Consequently a 
dead brahmin requires to be taken to the cemetery 
only by the brahmins and so on for ah other caster 
and 9ul>-castes of Hindus including the depressed 
claase.H, This charact;^ is tlie cause of untouoii- 
abiltty and segregation in Hindu fddls. Of course 
there may be exceptions, but taking the 
time-honoured and common piactice of the masses* 
the root of the evil may well be gathered from 
oonduct of Hindu funerals. There is a dtSerence 
of technique between Hindu and hloslem funerals^ 
The construction of the Moslem bier and its cover- 
ing beii^ on a more sanity principle than that 
01 the Hindus, Mostenui join thetr funerals freely 
and in full dress, keeping their sodal aohdartty* 
But the bier and conduct of Hindu funerals are not 
only crude and vulgar but devoid of social and feli^ 
ous spiriL And the method objectionable from tbo 
sanitary poirvt of view based on the p^icious doctrine 
of untouchabillty, is in itself sufficient to aegregato 
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riindas. Morcova-p Hindu* cany tbcirbleria odd 
niglit* cod mormn^, in iun or raii\ with very litUe 
dre«a to protect them and their* from th* weaOix 
! Hindils fcnow^t thehsM* i* tba most oo^rvenieot 
and proper nehlde and it* use would cotkancc the 
honour due to the dead. They know that to u*e tt 
is no «iti nor crime. But the inherent chatacter of 
the corps&>bearer etaoding in the iodtvkloal form of 
thcHbidu, will not accept the Inoovation all at once 
and . la good graoe. till it is a popular vehicle for 
the conduct of Hindu funerals. 

A Hindu having no ^ili^of moJ^n cremiloria 
given him by Municipal bodies, no true Sanattniit 
can ever have faith in the honesty of purpose of 
aboliahii^ untouehabilityi and this particular dza.w- 
hacf on the part of MuntcTpil belies is causing 
much ann^nce anl ve^tion. 

lets obvious enough thst Hindus who indirectly 
but heavily have to p:i/ it the form of sunptuou* 
fimeral fjasts for tb^ uphill tisk of their fua^l 
•OTJceSi to be eaictsd £noji thsir castes, would not 
grudge th: compiratively snill bill of the civil under- 
taker and people would, surely ani mtre willingly 
than now, attend funsmls to pay their last tribute of 
respect to their dressed fi'iends or relative*. 

^jonf Buddha, the Great Indian Reformer, lived and 
died a pbus man, and his teaching* of brothwhosi 
and Ahimsa prevailed for a period in India, but 
Buddhism was finally defeated aid driven oat of 
Indian life by. the conduct of Hindj funerals. Had 
Buddbaa* the great mmof his timsgiven as much 
attendon a* Lord Zoroastw did (a *3 ZsnJ Veadidad) 
towards the dead body and its bearers or, like Ring 
Jam;* 1 of England, advocated tbs humanitarian 
method of the conduct of funerals enjoin^ by Hindu 
Stuu'lat in the Grahya Sutrui Hinluism would not 
have been what it is today, but India a solid and 
healthy natioii. 

The casts ay stani and untoushabUity ate relatives 
to each othsr but alien to Chrlsttaoity, Yet scm$ of 
thh tnilian Christians in South have caste because of 
their ni:tboJ of funsral conduct, which is tb* same 
as that of Hindus. When one of the disciples of 
Lord Jesus had asked bun that, “Lord, suffer me to 
gd and bury my father,*^ Jesaihad said unto him 
‘»let the dsid bury th-ir dead and follow me;** and 
the disciple tul followed hioL The Chrlsiiait 
governments, at least in this the only example, have 
been literally following the advice of Jesus Christ 
to hli follower, of letting the dead in India bury their 
dead. But whether '^heir dead** would prefer to ride 
on wheels in an age of science^ so that the Mead'* 
may be raised to the level of humanly is a question, 
pi^oaps for the anthropological society of India to 
discuss, but not for Indians or the govmmeot who 
feel restrained to Interfere with such imaginaTy 
religious methods whe^ there is no religion whalso- 
ever but the duty of civil life. 

> It is said that eve^ man in England is a king of 
Ms casde, but in India every Hindu is A slave oT his 
oaste» a corpse bearer, and as be has no advant- 
age of the eervice of the dvil undertakers, the 
Sadhu-Maharaj wish to serve Mm in the neat world' 
only. The King or Raja-Mahacaj as a rule docs not 
and cannot carry a blew and if be does, be is no more 
a King but a Cooly. A Cooly is a denomination 
eamea by Indians in South Africa a* a suffix, over 
and above the segre^tion laws; But it must be out 
43 f sheer politeness tl^ Indians are not dubbed as 
a badon of corpse-bearers by the self-governing 
dominiohai ' — 


^ 1 lldCjpOIL'WWA.M.'.r V A 

Philippine Legblntare voted the uoepteiiee of the Im 
peadeuds BiQ pvsed hj the Uuilied Btites CongEttir 
hkiich 24. BOl gtanB Udwendenct to the Fhiippj 
wtthia leu U twehe je*r& / 


I?fDlA*S FUTURE CONSTITUTION AND 
THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC • 

. (Bv Riv. J, F. i 

Mr. Fredd^k Grubb, ih 3 able and alert Genaat 
Ssoreti^ of the Anglo Indian Tecnperanca Ascocia* 
jfl Losdodv and other Inhaendal friends thought 
it advisable, as Mr. Grubb writ^ In a recent letter 
to m!; to obtain from the India Offi^ a more definite 
assurance thit under the new ^nsUtutba th* 
Ceitml Goverument would not have ths powjr to 
interfere with the disemion of the Provinoial Govem- 
rnenlf in regard ti ihs regulation or prohibition 
of liquor— even indtreetty as 1 mitttf cf firtsneew 
k was pointed ojt that this Is a question of great 
importauce, especially In places like Bangalora 
and Po.ini wh-ra there are Cantoomints, or in 
oides _ like Galoutta, Bombxf and Madras, where 
there is a substantial European population. Further 
enquiry was th^ferore addressed by Mr, Grubb to 
the Uodsr Secretary of State (Refiirms DjiparEmsatX 
India Offioe; a^ingt 

Wbethat, unlef the White Paper propoialii the 
Provincial Governments would have power to prohibit 
or reshiot the sale of imported liquor* within their 
areas, irrespective of any actioji taken by the Federal 
Go/^umsmi in regird to ths importation thereof and 
despite ths fact Chat suoh pronlb Story or restrbtlve 
bgislation in the provinoss might adversflly a^oot 
ths Central Revenues. The Onlcr Sjoretary of 
State replied that under the proposals in their pressrtt 
forai the Provincial Govern nents would htve the 
powers indicted in the questloo^ subject however to 
the o/er-riding authority of the Federal Government 
as laid down in paragraph 119 of the White , Pa psf 
(Olga 71), This paragraph providei; says Mr Grubb, 
^oc effect being given wjthln 1 ^ovinoe to. every 
act of the Fedsual kwislalure appfbable to that' 
province, and It esmblishes tbs authority of ths 
Federal Government in giving directions to a Provin-' 
olal Government for that purpose. We read that 
*thi authority of ths Federal GovernTDSnt will alio 
extend to the giving of direction* to a Provincial 
Governmsnt as to the fcannsr in which the Utter** 
executive power and authority shall be exercised to 
relation to any matter which affects the admlniitra- 
tiou of Federal subjects.** It may be difficult, add* 
Mr Grubby Tor the r^inary reader to underetand all 
the implications of these provisions, but they 
undoubtedly mean that in the last resort the Antral 
Government would have ^ower to prevent Of suspend 
the emetment of prohibition if tho exercbe of this veto 
should be deemed necessary in the interests of India 
as a whole— although probably the intervention of the 
Federal Government in such a manner would only 
happen in exceptional circumstancea/ 

As this whole question Is one of such wide and 

r ublio Interest, adding *0 vitally the fUture of Bidiah 
share with my reaaWs the relevsnt portions of* 
oommumcatloa L hive sent to London on this *ub|ept 
a* follows p— 

1 have noted that the Madras Ouardia^ contain^ 
some portionfl of what you wrote to me; tbeugh to 
your comrnunbacion to me you develop several other 
points of mterest 1 note thatamor^ these ane 
Items which show that intemretations bsve been put 
on my Memomndiini of last June to the Joint Parlia^ 
menury Committee which I never intended and wbidi 
I cannot but think have been read it And ihougb 

some of these are very important and touch the heart 
of the subject, yet I am not *0 anxious about my 
Memorandum being misunderstood as 1 am that the 
essentials of this burning problem shall b* prtmedy 
appreciated. 1 wUl therefore not let oiyieir be 
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Hidetriaclced into attempts al defying itiy point of 
view but will try a^ consentratc very briefly oa 
essentials^ 

. You. ask da 1 not considci' that the White PapBr 
proposals (despite imperfections) go a fong way to* 
wards giving the people of India ^effective control' so 
that 'th^ will soon make an end of the drink tiaEo/ 

1 myself should have thought so, ^ the interpreta^ 
tion officially given to the proviscons of the White 
Paper in this oourKCtion* by the Under Secretary of 
State for India Reforms Department on October dO, 
1933, and his further reply a few weeks ago now re- 
ported, have greatly disturbed me. How grave the 
danger to India's &eedom to cany out her wish regard- 
ing the extinction of the liquor traffic is all too clear 
from your lucid SuminaTy 'that in the last resort the 
Central GcJvernment would have the power to prevent 
or suspend the enactment cf prohibition if the 
exercise of this veto should be deemed necessary,' 
Having watched the official methods on this subject 
for a quarter of a century at dose range, I am quite 
unable to share your generous optimism that 'Che 
exercise of this vetd will 'only happen in exceptional 
circumstances' and my reason wilt appear below. 
Your preseftt conclusion, to which you feel you can 
preface the word 'undoubtedly,' regarding 'the 
exercise of this veto,* was quite clear to us here from 
the Under SecretaiVs reply of October 30 last year 
when he stated in that reply to you; The proposals 
in the White Paper in no way reduce the powers at 
preseni enjoyed by the Provincial Legislature/ WjU 
you please remember -that the present dismal situa- 
tion of t)io drink traffic in India, carried on in open 
defiance of the wishes of the people amstiiu/timatly 
expressed on September 19^5| is a situation that 
has grown up under 'tbe powers at present enjoyed P * 
When you remember this, you will be as amazed as 
1 am that this is the bffbiar best that can be said 
for the constructive Temperance Reform aspect of 
the White Paper. 

Let me recapitulate a few essentials: — 

(1) Though it is a lie of ujiinformed critics to say 
that Britain introduced liquor into India, yet many of 
us Englishmen and S:iotsmen In India feel we must 
cover our faces in shame at the measure of our 
responsibiUty in recent decades for deepening 
India's dependence on liquor revenue, coritinued in 
most recent year# In teeth of the amsiiiittitmaliy 
expressed desire of India to the contrary the sad 
facts are given in my two Memoranda of November 
193B and June 193B, The one sure way of bringing 
fxth fruit worthy of our repentance just new when 
we are handing India over to the la™st practicable 
ftoheme of self-government is for 3ie Constitution 
makers in the Joint Pkrltamentaiy Committee and in 
Patltament to beat out jwrA a Constitution as shall 
break the evil continuity of India's administrative 
dependence on liquor revenue whatever f/i# cffst 
Bfiimn or India, 

(£) The Constitution makers who are how 
haid at work should breathe into the new Consti- 
tution a wholly new attitude regardir^ the drink 
and excise pro&lefn, In order to be concrete, by a 
new attitude I mean such an attitude as shall mean 
a distinct break with the atdtude tl^t could (u) 
lead India's Central Government so to interpret the 
I9l9 Act IS to make for^'£r$ liquor administration 
and revenue the preserve of the Central Govemmenq 
(0 IcAd that same Cenoal Govermneut to ignore the 
eoHsiiimiimal resolution of the popular legislatore, 
the Legislative Assembly, on September S, 1925, 
asking local i^tion aixl the ^aduat extinedon 
of the liquor traffic^ (t) lead the Central Covem- 
mtnt s Finance Member (Sir Basil Blackett) to dis* 
ooufBge and threaten the B^xnbay Govertiment in its 


praiseworthy attompts at. drastic Tcn^eraiue Re^xtn^ 
and {d) leave -even the Govemor ^nerat himself 
incornpetent to allmv a Prohibition Bill Ihst summer 
because of Section 67 (f) of the Goverranent of 
India Act^ fhr as the Madras Gtutrdian eaid,^ 
'Whatever the merits or defects of a Prohibition 
policy might be, it is clear that the Government 
of India Act does not allow room for the riafionaf 
Legislature to express its views on the matter/ 

(B) ^ In light of the foregoing considerations it is 
quite impossible to say, as your article in T/te Jlindu 
said a few months ago^ that everything will depend 
upon the sort of people who are returned to the 
Councils and that 'the people of India alone will be 
to blame* if their wishes are not achieved regarding 
drink reform. What -wi/i happen if "^the powers at 
present enjoyed* are not immensely increased, is that 
popularly elected excise ministers will realize that 
they can not possibly administEr their departndents 
without the liquor revenue which India has pro- 
nounced as 'tainted)* and rather than starve the 
nation they will administer (he 'tainted' revenuCi thus 
widening me abyss between Government and people, 
and endangering the new Constitution from its very 
inception. 

(d) What ia needed therefore is that the people 
shall know, by virtue of the kind of Constitution 
to be Installed^ that they have real freedom to 
express their disapproval of drinkshops in their 
midsq knowing that if these are closed and the drink 
revenue losq a method has been provided by the 
Constitution now being forged whereby a way tviU 
be found of ridding the Indian administration of 
dependence on liquor finance, 1 still believe that 
the twenty years' period Indicated in my Memoran- 
dum of last June is adequate even for so momentous 
a taski unless indeed our British statesmanship 
is to be regarded as bankrupt which 1 refuse to 
believe. This is not the first stupendous moral 
problem wrapped up with fi ranee that the British 
Government has had to solve in India, It will re- 
sound for ever to the credit of Britain's relation to 
India that an arrangement has been made possibly 
at very heavy financial sacrifice^ whereby after 
December 31st next year (1935) no opium exports 
will leave India save for scientific and medicinal 
purposes. That achievement was made poisible 
within the short period of one decade by reason of 
a niost coraplets change of finont on the part of the 
Indian Government between 1924 and 1926 on the 
opium question If ^e Government of India, instructed 
by the new Constitution now on (he Parliamentary 
anvil, will show a similarly Open mind on this other 
vital moral issue of the drink question and a similar 
wlillngness to yield to a popular demand based 
on reason and numani^, 1 believe the time-limit of 
decree will be su^ient to work out the ^ 
reaching financial implications without disturbing the 
delicate financial equilibrium of India. 


HomeFoi» Women Students:— The Boms 
for Women Students recognised by the Cniverai^ of 
Et^bey will reopen From Jst Juno 1934 at Laxmi Ntwas, rNom 
Alexandra Eoad, New Gaimdev], under the ^porvbion of ai.COm 
a Committee, some promineDt members of which are 
lira, ScuuLbai Jayaber, Prasident, Mrs. Sunderabai Sinir, 

5fn. ShKUtabai Patkar, Mrs. Tarabel MaDekchand, Mrs. 

J&yashri Baiji, Dr. Kashibai Kowrange, and PraA 
Sulabha PanaDdikar (Iasi two Secretaries j. The three 
stoned building now occupied is aky, spadous and sihBted 
in a respecteble locality with acooniniodation tor 
studentSH. Diet strictly vagataiba. iDtendlng 
cants win please ccmTHuntcate with the non. Secretwy, 

Home for Women StudsntiB, Lvtmi Aleundra 

Road, New Gamdtvi, Rombay. 
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tOPUllAR SYNTHESIS IN REUGION.* 

CBfGEOmGK W, Briggs) 

In the ret rglou* life tjt medieval lodte we find eii 
interesting popular ajtictaeais of XeUtnio mad f lindu 
elements. TUs ts especiallj tiotewafthy in the j 
attitude of the ordinary maa of both toward 1 

saints of either Moslim cr of Hindu origin, 

EChwaia Ktiizr (Ml tor example, a saint oftslam* 
is worsbipped by Hindus who use^ in addition to 
his primary name^ both Raja Kidar (H) and Pir 
Bhadr (H), He is a water godJing, patron saint of 
boatmen and protector of uavellcra. His embtem 
IS IheBsh, wbioh is a sort of totem of the Shiah 
Muslims and was the crest of the late foyal family 
of OudE^^ In some places ferdlity rites are asso> 
ciated with him in certain festivals He is wor- 
shiped In connection with the digging of wells. 
Strangely, many tycles of legends involving 
Alexander, Elisha, Noah^ Tammux, Adonis aiM 
Moses hive gather^ around Kbwaja Khizr, Crooke 
sayi * His cult is in the main an attempt by means 
of magic to pass away the sins or evils which menace 
his worshipers. This is effected by launching 
in a river little boats, each provided with a tight and 
offerings,'* 

Another example of this kind Is that of SakhI 
Sarwar Sultan (M), whose tomb is at Nigataa in the 
pera Gbaxi Khan DisCrlct of the PanjabL Hit 
shrine ii the resort of the alHbted and of barren 
women of both ^ths^. 

Then there is the saint Ghazt Miyan (M) (Sayyid 
Salar Masa'ud), of Eahrabh in Che Uiut^l Provinces} 
for whom an annual fair is held which is attended by 
multitudes of Hindus and Muslima. 

Perhaps the most famous saint of the lower classes 
in northern India is Guga (H); now a snake gcdling^, 
known as Guga Fir orZihra Hr (M). Althou^ origi- 
ally Hindu, he became a Musalman in order that 
4ie might enter the bowels of the earth to reach 
the nder of the serpent world. He is intinsately 
associated with the famous Yogi Gorskhnath. The 
annual festival which is held for him durir^ the rainy > 
season is known as the Mtta, This fair is 

named after the C^Aari, or flags ta^ whbh is carri^ 
in his name. Among the things irscessaiy for this 
worship is the ** 63 ^ wbioh consists of a bamboo 
twenty or thirty feet in length, surmounted 
by a circle of peacock feathers and decorated 
with fans and flags and cocoanuts done up In cloth, 
^en, called Zahri Fir's * horses” car^ the flags. 
Sometimes these * horses* are Yogis, ^en Musal- 
man Yogis. 

There is an interesting group of five saints, the 
Fanoh or Paoh Pir, whk^ is worshiped in northern 
India almost as a unit. While the five who make up 
the group vary with locally, the company is always 
a noixed one, pardy of Hindui, partly of Muslim, saints. 

The shrink of these saints are visited indie ori« 
mioately by multitudes of both feiths, seeking fyr 
blessings of mmy kinds. 

Baba Parid-ud-Diti Shakargai^ possessor of 
&e magic and, Teoowned for his gr^t powers, was 
associated with ascetics of the Hindu oo cnmuni iy, 
particularly with the Yogis, 

TUs r^tlonship introduoes us to another phase 
! of the popular synthesis, that m wbicb Yogis widely 
Imowa bear bc^h Hindu and Muslim names. For 
example, Gopi Chand (H), the &mous prince of 
eastern Bei^I, who became a Ypgi of renown and 
who is celebrated in legends from Bengal thfOogh 
- the f^tqab to Stnd, lived much in the north and west 


*F«Dm Tht 0*ttwr Tb* witim tpAiatttw amouwpC 

MhiHem diiMlH 


cf India. In Sind he is known at Datir Jamil 
Shah (M> 

On the other hand, Muslims under the influence of 
gmat ascetios enter^ the nhki of the Yogii. knJ 
continued to be both Hindu asoetka and Musalmans;. 
The Jafir Ptrs am counted as a drviston of the 
Kanptaati Yogis as are others known as Fir Jogla, 
Hindu Yogis do not eat with these aaoetios. 


A note of rivalry may be found in the seal with 
whJ^ both Hindus and Muslima have insisted upco 
possessing the bodies of the same dead saints for 
disposal by burial cr crematloi^ The Daryapamh is 
a division of the Kanphata Yogis with many members 
in Sind and with establishments at Makhad, 
Kohat and Quetta, beyond the Indus. Their saertd 
seat is at Udetolal in Sin4 at the tomb of an 
tnfimt who trana formed faim^eif into an armed 
bowman and emerged fiom the Indus to rebuke the 
Muslim Md, Yusuf of Taua. He Is known at 
Uderolal (HX DuTanfal Amarkl <H), Zinda Pir 
(M) and Shah (MX At his ihiine in Udetekd 
a lamp is kept burning perpetually and at the new 
moon ne is worshiped at the river, or near vrater, 
with rice^ sugar-candy, spices, fruit and IlghtitJ 
lamps. About 50,000 attend the annual retiglcvis 
feast at this place. He left the world by disappear- 
ing' into the ground. There wa« a dispute betwee n 
Hindus and Muslims as to the disposal of bis body 
by cremation or burial He reappeared and com- 
manded them to use both metfaws. Cocuequeatlyj 
there are both a tomb and a tepiple at the place. 

A weU-knevn disoi^ of Bhartrharl was Rattn- 
nath of Peshawar. This yogi belo^s to a group 
who do not wear the usual insignia of their secL 
He is held in high esteem by Musalmans, Ratan- 
nath IS fiunous far having created a boy out of dirt 
from off bis body. Tbit boy was afterwards known 
as Kayanath (m and as Qaimtud Din (M), When 
l^yanath die^ both I^Iusalmans and Hindus claimed 
his body) but it disappeared, only the clothes remain- 
ing. Hindus built a satMadk for him and Muslims a 
torobL 


These reports remind one of the legend describing 
the dispute over the body cf Kabir. 

The most notable all the aspects of this popular 
synthesis is to be found in the careers oi Kahir and 
Nanak, Tlu latter was ^eatly indebted to the for- 
mer, In the main NanslFs religiout cocivictioni were 
the same as those of Kabir. His views be 
briefly iummarised after the account of Dix^tor 
Farquhar. Nanak had associated with numerous 
teacbera both Hindus and Muslim, was acquainted 
irich Persiatv Hindi tnd Par^bi and was ^tnlliar whh 
the writing m the Sufis. He wandered all ovtf north 
IfidU pFCxxuming his doctrines. For him Islam and 
Hinduism were two paths, there being but one God, 

The influence of Islam may be seen in this belief in 
one etcroal, s^ritual God to be worshiped &om the 
heart and not with images I In his posltioo that jnen 
of ail castes and races ootsld know and love ii 

rtia t the life of the householder rather than that of the 
ascetk is praised | and in the great emphasis laid upon 
the moral side of religion. On dq other hand, element! 

^ mysticisEn appear t the doctrines of karmm anJ dr.COm 
j^rnmra and the conception of wi^a are held ; tfai 
gmfw retnaini impcrtaiit ) and it is insisted Chat release 
brings niriofl with God, or rather abaorption, £n 
whidi individual]^ is lost Namk retained tlk 
Whole Hindu panmeoa ^ 


-Although Nanak fourxfed the reUgioo of the Sikhs J 
s fnovement persecuted by Auranneb and later abj 
sorbed into HinduiMV itiQ his predecessor, Kabir, Id 
tihe better imeteototive of the popular Syiiflietii oi 
L file two reluriousL Hit influoice is more widely 
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diffuted and more potent^ *'His best wtteranoes are 
probably the loftiest work in the Hindi language ; 
and hundreds of his ^plets have laid hold of the 
commcKi heart of Hindustan,'' He is the widest 
known and the m^st Influential of all the medieval 
-saints of the north, and his sententious religious and 
devotional verses are idlJ the oommon property of all 
the villages of northern India, 

Kabir became both a Bhakta through Ramananda 
and a Pir through a Sufi} andi although he was 
■severe on both in his utteranoes and wai 'm«oh 
persecuted, he was ol aimed by both communities. 

Farduhar's words may bs transcribed: In the 
life of Kabir tbo two religions mingled. The 
strongest element of each laid hold cn him and 
formra his thoughtj the Sufi coiviction that all 
ordinary religions are but forms dictating his 
general attitude to the two faiths ...The groundwork 
of his system of beliefs is Hindu; for he 
accepts transmigration and Karma, and thus 
stanas within ihe circle of Indian rather 
than Is lamia thought A further catalogue of Hindu 
ideas might be compiled ~jBrahman| may a, lila, 
Telease; detachment, cessation from works, '^He is 
1" —but most of these oomcide or almost coincide 
with Sufi conceptions} so that a ntimber of them 
may be regarded as common groimd. On the other 
band, he denounces idolatry as fooHshj false and 
wrong, decLarea divine moarnatlon impossible 
and Taugha at fiie forms of asoedcism as silly 
’praotioes. Here Islam rules. Kabir belonged to two 
religious communities, and soil came about when 
b.e died’ at Magha that his Eiody was oLaimed by 
both Muslims and Hindus. According to the 
JBhakta religionists of both groups desired 

todispe^e of the oody accord ir^ to their ono 
diaUnotive rites. At the end or a dispute over 
the body, when they lifted the cloth which 
covered it, they found only a heap of fragrant 
flowers, khuihoudar pJiuL These were divided 
between the two parties. Musalmans buried theirs 
at Maghar; the Hindus took their portion to Benares, 
■where they burned them, Henoo we have a tomb 
of Kabir at Mai^rand a shrine at Kabir Chaura, 
in Benares, 

The popular synthesis in religion in Northern 
India has been illustrated by the worship of saints 
of diverse religious origin by the masses of both 
communities; lyr the application of names charac- 
ter tstio of two faiths to the same saint regardless of 
his origin; by wandering ascetics taking on names 
Identified with both cultures; by Muslims in Hindu 
ascetic cfidera^ and by men teaching a compcaite 
faith emphasising the cardinal points in the two 
religions from which it is derived, men claimed 
"by both communides even unto death and burial 


Justioe 1— Tha iefoniis us, writes the 

JfR»n^r, that there is a atnall.vllla^ in Vikram' 
pur knows at Malogaon. The iuhabitauts of this 
wHlageara all Mahommadaua with five or tia Hindu 
famiTlet is their nti^t* On the night of LSth Apri] a 
few Muss^nan rulfia ns entered the house of a Hindu and 
'forcibiy carried, away a girl of fcmiteeD, Her cries 
brought •ome bfussajmas neighbours to her rescue. 
The wicked man let her alone and (kd away. Next 
momtaga village JPaiichayet composed of Mu^salman 
l«adera and Hindus was held- The Hindui left the 
whole question to the Hussalman baders who decided 
■that the Cul^its should bo punished with a fine of Us, 10^ 
each, should be beaten with shoes fifty tintas and should 
cal] the oppressed girl their mother by touching her feeh 
All these punishments were carried eut lo Ihe letter 
4hea and there. 


INDIAN EMIGRATION TO MALAYA, 

The decision of the GovornmenC of India after 
consultation with the Government of Madras and tho 
Standing Emigration Committee of die two houses 
of Che Indian legislature and with tbetr consent to 
reopen the non-recruited assisted emigration to 
MaJaya is contained in a communique issued by the 
Government of India in the Education, Health and 
Lands Departments, The coenmutu'que states 

As to the result of depression in rubber industry 
the emigration of unskilled labourers fiomi South India 
to Malaya was stopped in August 19SO, The 
stoppage of emigration and the measure tsken to 
repatriate those labourers who could not find work 
on suitable terms had the eHect of preventing 
unemployment and steadying w^s, In December 
1932 th= Malayan Government represented to the 
Government of India that not only had a practical 
equilibrium been reached between the supply and 
demand fot labour In Malaya but that an a^ute 
Shorty was likely to occur if there were sharp rise 
in price of rubber and the consequent revival of ^e 
industry. 

In November 1933 the Malayan Governitient sent 
to India a deputation consisting of the controller of 
labour in Malaya, chairman of the planter associatloir 
and the emigration commissioner for Malaya irr 
Madras. This deputation interviewed the Standing 
Emigration Committee of the two houses of the Indian 
Legislature and explained that owing lo the very large 
repatriation that had taken place since 1930 it was 
apprehended that the existing supply of labour in 
^Maya may be unequal to the demand owing to a 
revival in rubber Industry which was expected as the 
result of improving prices and Chat an urgent decision 
on the request of Malayan Govemnaent for a renewal 
of emigration was oaLL^ for. 

Inquiries as to the need for fresh emigration to 
Malaya in order to supplement the supply trf* labour 
have been inifiated on the receipt of the request 
of the Malayan Government for a renewal of the 
immigration into Malaya and inquiries were also 
made fiom the Governmentof Madras as to whether 
there was any desire amongst the people of the 
presidency to emigrate to that country. These 
inquiries revealed both the existence of the 
demand for labour in Malaya and the desire .for 
emigiation from Madras presidency to those tem- 
torles. After consultatloti with the Government of 
Madras and the Standing Emigration Commtttea of 
the two houses of Indian legislature and with 
their consent the Government of India have accord<i 
in^y decided that non-recrulted assisted emigration 
to Malay should be rC'Opened. 

In omer, however, to ensure that this does not 
lead to an ovei^supply of labour with a consequent 
dopfessing effect upon the level of wages in Malaya 
and possible unemployment they have also decided 
that emigration ahafl be subject to the following:. — 

' (1) Fresh emigratloii shall be restricted to £0,000 
in first year, (£) emigran shall be repatriate 
free any time within two years of his arrival in 
Mataya on reasonable ground^ for example ill- health, 
unsuitability of treaCment and inability to find 
work at the standard rates of wages. Even after ar.COm 
the expiration of two years repatriation would be 
allowed if conditions justify this* 

It has also been arranged that the emigration 
oommissioner for Malaya in hladras shall supply 
the local Govemment monthly reports about the 
conditions of employment and that the statements 
of infixmation supplied to intending emigrants be 
corrected as frequently as circumstances may require. 

By this means it is hoped that only those persons 
wtU emigrato who consider the conditions of 
employment In Malaya to be adequate. 
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THE BOMBAY VIGILANCE ASS3C1AT1DN. 

The Comoiittee of the Bombaj Vigibitoe 
Ikn renuuk ki theif eleveficU anniuil nepoilof the 
AseoctaCittL &r; the year 1933 l— f 
' Thi^ yeir b49 beeri aeomparativefy qukt dnt to the 
#en9e that there vrete no disturbances in the' Qty 
ta<e tboae last year and the Association tras able to 
jjteadlly oonttmiE Its activitieiL The difficiddes 
fiuctr a# insufScfent Fblioe oongestfoti in 

the Courts, delay in dispoemg oftfie oasr^ instjtuted 
under the Amended Proeiitjutiofi Act mentioned in 
our previous reportSf were imfertunately not retno^ 
durine flie year under report. If these difficulties 
had Seen obviated^ th4 Amended Proitltuikm Act 
would havu bfeen wwhed more effectively. 

There were other difficulUes ataa Some of the 
provisions of the Act esp^ially those conceminE the 
landUotdSi have become ineffective as it is found 
difficult to proi^e to the sads^ction of the Courts that 
the lamllofda or their agents knowingly Jet out the 
premises for the pfurposes of conducting hfothds. 

The importance of the Act, however, cannot be 
xmnimtsed. In spite of all these diffioulties much 
use Jill work was done by the Associatioti and the 
improvement reoonded in the previous year was 
continued during the year under review. Our worker 
paid special attentlcm to the traffickers and procurers 
who have been doing this business for years under 
some pretence in the localities outside the bnothel 
areei a;id some of them were brought to book. 

The Report of die Commission of Inquiry into 
traffic in Women and children In the East appointed 
by the Council of the Lea^e of Nations was pub- 
lished during the year, fn regard to India the COn> 
nuision- saySi ''As as the infcrmatkjn gathered by 
the Commission goes, British India is not a country 
from whbh women and children are taken abroad for 
Immoral purposes nor do women go from this ooimtry 
abroad on their own InidaCiyO' for such purposes. 
Tha^ seems to be a movement of traffic into British 
India from Iraq, Hersia, Chlna^ Japan and Ettmpe, 
altboo^ not to a very great extent from any of these 
oounlneS, From the Portugese pos sessions in Indian 
chiefly from Goa — a’numb^ of prostitutes were said 
to come to the Bombay rVesidency/* The Commission 
has found that regulatiofi of brothels increases and 
Militates pfdstituQon^ They further Say, *The most 
effective remedy against the evil, therefore^ in the 
Commission's opinion, Is the abolition of licensed or 
nised brothels,^' 


I'his is a view which our Association hat ail along 
emphasised aiid we trust that those who are SLul 
doubtful of our policy will be comdneed from the 
Endings tff tta^ Cemmissioft that the lirte bf Work 
adopted by this Association h the correct one, 

Rao Bahadur SL K, Bole has Introduced in the 
Bombay Legislative Council a Bill to prevent the 
dedication of women to sovice in temples* We are 
m complete sympathy with the principle of the Bill 
and |f it is pass^ into an Ac^^ it will effeedvety Stop 
one of the souroes of recruitment of prostitutesu 
These wocnen are found In large numbers, not only 
in Bombay City, but in district towtxs and in a nuen' 
^r ^ vilia^s in the Ptosidency. 

I>uring t&e year under review the Mufiicvpal Cor- 
poradon aslroa its Medical Relief and Publiq Health 
Committee to report on the questTon whether' Govern- 
ment should be moved to take necessary measures 
for die removal of proaOtotea friom Foraa Rood, 
S'ukhlaji Street and ' the area round about. On the 
request fr^om ffiis Gxnmittee to Bend Its views on 
the matter, the Associatkxi wrote to them as fr^Ows 
*niat our Associaden would cartaioly bn ve^ 
gUd to see this area cleared of ihe bouses of ill 


fonm which are a sWlndtir^ 'menace to the 'healtlu' 
and mcnii )7 of the people and oonsdtuMa blot cm 
the oivic life of tho people^ It is nut, however, dear 
whetber ihe obieot of the proposal pending befrwe thi 
Committee Is meiely to dear the area cf tba^ 
nuisance qr whether it b Intendal that the wooieip 
ooneemd should be moved from this area o another 
Jocaltiy or localittes considered suitable for the 
pu^ose. If, as It appears to our Council, the 
intention is to move these women or suffer them 
to move to le-ss objeotionable areas, ouf Council' 
would point out the Bombay Prostitution^ 

Act, as amended, gives the autborides power to^ 
take neasores frw the abdltkni of brethdSi The 
Corporation have ciptessed themselves In favour 
of this policy aiid if they now cnteniuii a proposBl^ 
whiolv if accepted, would lead to the tremfe- oT the^ 
existing plague spot front one centre lo anothef, it> 
would be a departure from the accepted policy oh 
abolition and Would Strengthen the hands of thoao. 
who advocate a policy ofsegrogatiofi and reguUtkmi 
without fully realising the ijnplicadofii and disadvant- 
ages of such a policy. It might also Indireotly^ 
oocEUnit the Corporatkm to such a policy. 

**Ths Bombay Vigilanoo Association stands for tho 
suppression of tmmo in women and girls by which 
^ird partiei make profit. It ha% therefore, oonaiilently 
advocated the abolition of all tothels atlhougw 
having reganJ to the praotical dlffiouTties In the way of 
closing down alt euch houses of ill-fotne, It nai' 
acquiesced id their closing down by Btages« Tha 
demand is practically made that Instead of closing 
down the houses in Uie tolerated areas and turning 
the inmates adrift all over the City, Government 
should aixn at segregation and regulation. Some-* 
times segregation Is advdc4ted nierely with a view 
to avoiding the nuiSanoe to any pardcuhv locancyt 

^he Associaticja to positively againit th^ 
maintenance of a tolerated vice area within or outelde 
the limits of the City, ai if conslderi that « tolerateq 
vice areals;^ 

(a) a flaunting advertissmeatof vicet 

C^> B oonetanv nronace to th« morality of yteing 
persons; 

(£> a danger alike to foreigners and resident 
m tk Cbyi 4^ 

(d> A festering sore of venereal disease; and 

(e) A regular market where women and girls ard 
bought and sold and Bubjected to vile and cruet 
treaCmenC. 

“Recent inveatTgatioas made Jit ieveial countries 
in Eur<^ have shown that countries which were 
fegutationists have recently introduced tegistotion 
to ablush the iysten^ oot only because it has to 
oondcuuieii on grounds of public order but alsw 
because it neither' regulateB vice nor towers the 
incidence of venereal disease. To sug^st that a 
partlcular'vkre area to.BOmb^ should be cleared of 
brothels and the evil transfeired co or allowed to be 
tranferred to another locality appears to the Owmcil 
of the Asspototbn to be an absoluEety retrograde step 
and altogether repugnant to the policy now pureued 
by the other cowries of the world. realpatidar.com 

**Ot^ of the strongest otwtforu totbe existence 
of a toleiated vice area is out it gives a semblaoce 
of apprtwal by the State fold dio pubTic to the 
petuatfon o? the etsve mirket in the cities and of ihe 
traffic Ih women knd gWSp It is Inconceivable that 
the moral conscieitoe of a civilised community tatj 
ever tjoeslbiy look unconcerned on a regular, briitai 
and ocutalising ttaffio in tbousa nd f of unfextunate 
women. , , j . s 

•Ibe PrevenOon of Pirostltiitjon Act,as amended.. 
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«]eGbrei brotfael-keapijig to be iJIagaL It follow^i ! 
therefore, that it would l>e a breach 5 the provisione I 
■ct thj» Act, na^, a vtctua] abrogation of tm,i Act, if 
ithB civic authorities and Governtnent par^pate in a 
movement to move prostitutes and transfer a certain 
niunbcf of brothels from one locality to another. The 
' Council of the Association is confident that the 
J4unlcipa] Corporation of Bombay will never a^ee 

■ to any such proposal,” 

A deputation consisting of Mr. B. P. Masan^ 
"Mr, A J, Gibbs and Mr, P, J, Shroff was also sent 
to discuss the matter further with the Committee. 
We are jglad that the Medical Relief and Public 
Health Committee accepted the views of the 
Association. 

The Shelter has been in existence since l92€ and 
^orms an inte^al part of the work done by the Asso* 
ciation. In mis, women found in trouble, vtctin^xed, 
helpless, strand^ or suffering from V.D«, are housed, 
cared for and assisted to rehabilitate themselves in 
Ibe community after they are cured. 

The number of girls in the Shetter on 31 st January 
1003, as mendoned in the last year's Report; was 12 
. girls and one child. During the year 4fi girls and one 
child were admitted Into the Shelter and 51 girls and 
two children left it; leavir^ 7 girls at the end of 
the year, 

O f the girls whg were in the Shelter during the year 
under review 20 were bom at places outside the 
Bombay Presidency, 27 were born in the Bombay 
presidency and 3 in Bombay City. Of these, £6 girla 
were unmarried. Si married and 9 widows/ They 
were admitted into the Shelter for various r^sons and 

■ the majority of them were found in such dangerous 
citcumstances that, but for the timely help given by 

T ibe Association, their life would have been ruined. 

The majori^ of the girls admitted into the Shelter 
were suffering from V. O. Girls suffering from this 
disease were also aent to us by other Rescue Homes 
which have no arrangement for their treatment Two 
auch casea, one from the Hindu Women's Rescue 
Home and the other from the St. Catherine's Rescue 
Home, were sent to our Shelter for treatment One 
of them was cured of V. D. after receiving treatment 
five months and was sent back. The other is adU 
under IreatmenL There were many other girls who 
were sutfedngfroni either physical or mental diseases. 
There is hardly a girl admitted into the Shelter who is 
healthy and without any disease. The first thing 
done, therefore, when a girl is admitted to the Shelter 
is to gee her medically examined. If she^ is found 
‘^auffenng from any disease, continuous medical treat- 
ment is given to ner till! she is declared to be com- 
pletely cured. These cases, whether suffering from 
V. D. or other disease, were generally^ sent to the J. 
Hospital* Serious oases were kept in the Hospital 
for indoor treatment and others were regularly sent 
there frsr outdoor treatment Though care is always 
taken to send the girls to Hospital as stMit at we find 
' that they are not weU. in some cases, owing to sudden 
illness, It becomes Impossible to send or remove them 
to Hotpilal, In such rare but very urgent cases wc 
require the help and advice of some medical man. 

Marriages of four inmates were arranged during 
the year and inquiry at the end of the year showed 
that they were happy. All the four were rescue casesi, 

Girls were sent to work after careful inquiry of the 
family as it is found by expcfience that some places 
mre not safe for such girls, acme do not pay the salary 
regularly and some ill^creat ibenw More than half the 
number of girls aent to their relatives wore sent out 
cf Bombay, Many of the old inmates who stay in 
Btxnbay pay visits to the Shelter oocaslcamllj and 
rtpm tbeir oonditior^ 


The girls stay in the Shelter frv a short tiose. It 
is not possible, therefivt; to give them satisfectory 
training in ‘ any handicraft, some of them are con- 
tinually til, many of them luffering from cootageous 
diseases which prevent u9 fiom giving them much 
work. The nest are given cooking and bouse work* 

Some of the illiterate girls, however, were taught to 
read and write and instruction in sewing and em- 
broidery work was also given to some, 

DEDICATION OF WOMEN TO IDOLS 
OR TEMPLES. 

The Bombay Council Select Committee on the HU 
to prevent the dedlcaticn of women to service in 
Hindu temples in the Presidency have issued their 
report which is signed by Messrs. R« D. Bell, G* 

Davis, P. G, Solanki, K. M. Maxwell, S K. ^e, 

R. V. Vandrekar, H, S. Kamat; R, R. Kale {subject to 
a minute of dissent) and P. R, ChlkodL The signa- 
ture of Mr. V. N. Jpg wiU be nodfred when received. 

The report states 

*'We, the members of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the bill to prevent the dedication 
of women in service in Hindu temples in the Bombay 
Presidency, report as follows 

''We have carefully conside^ the provisions of 
the Bill and have made certain changes as explairfed 
in the following paragraphs : — 

*We understand that the ceremony by which 
a woman is dedicated to a life of pmstitution 
sometimes takes the form of dedication to a 
deity, idol, or object of worships as well as to a 
temple or other religious Institudoit. Therefore 
to carry out the purpose of the BjU, which ia to 
prevent the dedication of young women to a life of 
prostitution in the ostensible savice of religioa wo- 
haVe altered the definition of the word **d£vadasi ” 
to include unmarried women dedicated to Hindu 
deities, idols, objects of worship, temples or other 
religious institutions. We also understand that 
women so dedicated are not neceasarUy Hindus and 
that they are not invariably nequirM to perform 
services. -We have, therefore, considered It deairablo 
to omit from the definition of the word ^devadast'^ the 
word “Hindu,** which qualified the words^ “unmarried 
woman,*' and the words “to service,** Similar changes 
have been made in the preamble of the Bill, 

“The definition of the word *temple” as Included 
in the original Bill was sufficiently wide to include 
places of worship other than those of the Hindus, 

We have redrafted the definition so as to restrict it 
to places of religious worship dedicated to or used 
by the Hindu community. We have also added a 
definition of the word “woman.” 

«In Clause 3 of the Bill, we have omitted the worfs 
"within the precincts of a temple or outside” as being 
unneoeesary, and have added the words “any custom 
or rule of Hindu Law notwithstanding.” We have 
substituted the word ‘SinlawM” for the word ‘illegal,*' 
as the provision in Clause 5 makes the dedication 
of tUvUdasis punishable as an offence. 

“In Cbuse 5 of the Bill, we have provided that the 
woman to be dedicated should not be punishable 
under this clause as the Bill is directed againstar.COm 
these who commit an offence against the woman. 

^'We have omitted Clause B of the original Bill 
as it is unnecessary by reason of the provisions 
of Section £7 of the Bombay General Clauses 
Act, 190^ 

"We have entirely redrafted Qause 7 of the 
original Bill which was copied f rom the Madras Act 
V of 1929 and which is Twt particul^ly appropriate 
to conditions in the Bombay Presidency and we have 
numbered the redrafted clause as Clause 6. 
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* We nude At cleif' id dus clause ibat 
scutdine tbe imnsioiis of^clXI ct l&S^Banbay 
Acte 11. and \ U ,of 13^ and tb«; ^ruks 
suMkr or llie teima of onf tnede or sanad 

issued by Govemoien^ m Collector shall cekase 
any land asstgncd as eicoltunects for the pur^osf 
«f mnf service by * devmdaM as such from 
to prrfbnnance f>f such Scr%'iot^ but as the pur* 
pose of the Bill is prevent the dedication of 
women d€tfadasit vad to punish those wooKn 

already' dedicated^ we have pr&vkitd that if a women 
who 13 a devadad at the time when this Act comes 
into feme, wishes to continue to Idd land as a 
detdidad the order lele aslng the taod from senict 
kod dircctii^ rent in Iku thereof to he paid shall be 
poetooned during h if r life time- Aa die etiqiiEiyhcld 
|]ythe Colkctot under the piovisiohsbfihis daust- 
vnU be a simple enquiry, we think it sufScient to 
provide that deUlIt of procedure should be pres- 
<!iribed by rules. ' 

have^ where the drafting is defectivei made 
die becessary altera ttoos.*' 

Idinute of dissent by Rao Bahadur R, R, Kalei^ 
“As observed By me in tny speech on the first 
reading of the Billf Clause 7 of the original Bill was 
cDpieairanL the Madias Act V of 19S9. I that 
it LS cot appropriate to conditlofiS In th^ Bombay 
Presidency and therefore it should be replaced by 
another proviskMi as rediaftcd and utimDered as 
Qaues 6, But sire:e Hhfe release of bnd, itn'dtving 
altatatkin .of rights and bbCgatiotis, is to be govmed 
by nilea to be m^e hereafter, 1 thhik it fair that the 
Rules to be framed should be subject id the condition 
of previous publication and layfog before the Legis- 
lative Couhcils. A clause to the effect is necessary 
to be added to Cbuse 7 of the BiQ as amended by the 
Select Comruictee,'* . 

AMBJiDEli BiLU 

Tbo Bill as.amendcd reads*-^ , 

A Bill to protect devadasis and tp prevent the dedi* \ 
cation of- women to Hindu detUes, .idotsi object of 
worship, tem^eft and ftligkaia inadtulions in tho 
Bombay Presidency. 

Whereas the practice of dedicating women as ; 
devadasis- to Hindu deities, kiols^ objects of worshif , 
Conples or other religious institutions eaiscs Jn the 
Barney iVesidency; > 

And whereas such ptactice, however ancient an^ 
pure its origin; tiow leads such women to a life of i 
prostitution; 1 

And whereas it is bow desirable and expedient to 
end such practice wherever it exists in the Bombay | 
Presidency; 

And whereas the previoua sanction of the Governor^ 
General required by Section 30 A (3) and of the 
Govereor required by Section 80 C ol toe Government 
of India Aetbave been obtained for the passing of 
this Act; It is hereby enacted as fbUows;-" 

L (!> This Act may be called the Bombay 
DevadasU Protection Act. 19St (2) It extends to 
die whole of the Bombay Prraklenoy. 

S," la this Act unless there U scfnething 
repugnant in the Bubject or context :-Ko) "devadasi" 
fueans any -unmarried wemaa who is dedicated to 
any Hindu deity, idol, object of worship^ temple a 
^er religious institution; (*) -temple" means a 

placo'by whatever desigratiuo knowoi, dedicakd to. 

^ ustd by. the Hindu community, or any section 
thereof, as a. place of rtl^lotifl worship; and (r) 
“weman* means a fEtnale human beir^ of spy age. 


^ perfijrmance of a^ ocreitwny intended 

to dedicate or having iho.emecc of tfedkating a 
woman as a det'udas I, whether Such woman has or 
has cot consented lo the pe^f^)^mante of luoh 
ceremony, is hereby deolantd unlawful and to be of 
no effect any custoiF or ruts of Hmdti Law to_ the 
oonirary notfvithstaDtling. 

d- No marriage contracted by a «tanan shall 
be invalid atul oo issue of suiDi irarriage thall be 
illegitimate by reason of such' woman being a 
de^^uiasi, any custom or tule of Hindu Law to the 
cotiuary nocwictistanding. 

VVhortxr, other than the womrn to bo dedi- 
cateOi perfonnsi permits, takes part in or abe^ the 
peHocmance ol any ceremony irferred to In Section 3, - 
shall, on convicdoiv be purusbable with Imprieonment 
of either description for a tmn which may extend to 
one year, or with fine or with both. 

3. (1) Kotwithatanding any adjudioati^ or aetUe^ 
ment made under the Bombay Rent-free Estates Act, 
(Now 1) Act, I86S^ Land-revenue (No t) Aot, 
iSG^i and the Exemrtjons from Land^venue (Nca t) 
Act 18G3, or rules made thereunder, or the terms 
of any grant made or eanad issued Government, 
when lands are assigned as enaduinents for the 
performance by a devadasi of any nervioei li auob,* 
the Collector shall, after holding such inquiry oi may 
be prescribed, by order in wiitii^ direct that the 
land shall be released from liahiUty for performance 
of such services and that there shall be paid by the 
holder of such land in lieu of Such services such ■ 
rent as the CoUector shall detenntne in tho prescribed 


(Vovided that if a woman who is a devadasf at the 
time when this Act comes Into fbroei, is the holder of' 
ludh land or pcrfbrms services as a devadasl for 
which such land is assigned and appears at such in- 
quiry or ^vea notice in tho prescribed Diantier and 
ot^rots. to tho lease of the Land and the payment of 
rent under the provisions of this section tho CoUoctor 
sh^ pass orders directing that the land shall not be 
released and rent shall not be reiyablo under this 
a eotion durir^ the Uletiuie of puch oevadasv 

($)' Rent directed to be paid under sub-scctlou 
(1) shalti when the perJbnnanae of such services 
for die benefit of a Hindu deity, idotol^ect of worship, 
temple O- other religious institution, be payable by 
the holder to oif ort account of such deity, idol, object 
of worship, temple or other religious institution and uk 
other cases to Government 

Explanation,— Land shall have the aame meaning 
as defined in the Bombay Land Revenue Cod^ 1879. , 

7, Government may make rules generaliy for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of^ Act 
and in particular for the manner in which the CoUector 
shall hold an inquiry and ddermino the rent under 
Section B and the manner In which notice of otgecliou 
shall be given under ihe said sectiocL 

N«lr Marrtaer* Dl«*oIwe<l:—Xlw Diitrict 
Uuocif Falghat, Mr, T- M* Keduegtdl p«»iiCKme|Bd ar.COm 
dbsoliing the niafriago of Mr- A- Va« Batiy 
pttBician erf Fudupiyaram vUlag* . in Palghai with flri. 

Nauikuttl Amma. hU wifa- fetitiawr wa nwreltd to 
th* rtfpoodeDt ume eight ysari ago ami whan Act It 
«f aS-^-the Madra* Kanunahkathayam Law— eama loto 

fb«ca IB lugtot fcut iwtiUDuc# took Uraoi^ ^ 

Iciftha Act and intyedfor a of tha mare^ 

agSp^Binug « moutiii’ notica as reiparad by ™ 

gcQiaid of jjacosrpatlbility of iiiniiarBinent, ThM is tha^ 

CM initilutod 1“ tlw** uodar tha uaw^ 

iraracrakliathayun Law, 
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THE FSALM OF THE CALCOTTA 
CORFORATIOff. 

The foQdwing 13 the English tfanslatloa of ihe 
proposed address to Ma&tina GandhJ hy the 
Calcutta CoTporatcon in connexion with his IbitJhK 
coming visit to the city % 
rNoble Sir, 

Vou have set foot again in this our land of 
Bengal, crowned with the gloty of your fame that 
has spread to the uCteitnoat limits of the horizon. 
Oh, Wanderer widiout fetters 1 On this holy day 
will the dtisens of the mighty city of Calcutta have 
the good fortune of securing initiation in^ the 
Mantra that eurely removes all bomfs* Therefore, 
has this assembly of citizens come together to lay 
their homage at your altar. 

The ideal of self-sscrifice, without anv precedent 
that you have set us in this world, as tne leader of 
India's fight for freedom, will live for ever In the 
heart of the people of Bengal, 

You have brought back from self-rorgetfulness, 
this fair land of India, and made her realise now^ 
that the only Ime conquest is the conquest of the 
spirit, that self-restraint Is the foundation of self-de- 
velopment, and that realisation is to ba attained 
only through self-abnegation. This message of 
victory will remain er-graved in the hearts of Indians 
for ever, like inscriptions on iniperishabla stone. 

You have trampled under your feet all meanness, 
and the hatred and narrowness begotten of com- 
fnunal feelings. Oh, Preacher of Equalityf upholder 
of truth, you Pave poured a fresh stream of vitality 
into the evanescent flow of In^n Ufe^ by uniting in a 
common bond, the divided Hindus and Musalfnans, 
through the call for unl^ on your S^kha that 
speaks of peace and goodwill* 

You love the poor like your childrenj therefore, to 
know poverty, you have made yourself a beggar and 
& Wanderer, You are the friend of those who are 
oppressed by society. You are determined to raise 
them up! even though you ara weary with fatigue, 
persecution and agony of the soul. 

Qh Saint, who has renounced all dungs I Ob, 
Beggar with only a loin cloth t Oh, Friend of the 
VVoddt Oh, Great One I The prayer of our heart 
is, may the path of your progress to the realisation 
of that almost innpossibJe coal, foe reaching which 
you have retired into yourselfmter uaer renunciation, 
M rid all uncertainty and impediments. 

Oh, seeker after immottatlife through death, Oh, 
Seer, who has set out on a difficult quest, bless us, by 
accepting our tribute of devotion. HandB MataramT 


THE BAHE 07 BARODA, LTD. ' 

CTiidH ihM «1 ani UiefiAf ^ ^ 

ugiwuixiwt oIlL H. Um Stktwnj* ol OMknu. 

C Bdglitwvd uvUt tha Buvda Occipaiaw Affi m d Usf X 
Hun Onu v— BABODA. 

Vranebe# ^-Booibar* AtimvdjOwd, Nnaart, M«)iaaaa, 

Dftbbot. Surat, PrtUil. f>cua. Amrell, BbavaaEiri 

SWtapur, Karlu, Kalol, Kadi, Dwarica, juul INKt Oklut. 

CAPtTAl, SUBSCRIBED Ra. 6o,i>«.»oe 

CAPITAL PAIEMJP 

RESERVE FUND ... « aiso.o» 

DmEOTOBS; 

Stw Lalubfaal Samaldiuh KL, (Cbalniuii>. 

Sitetli Durgaprasail SbanbUupraMd Lasimrl, (Mm 
Aieat, AlimedabuL) 

Bbaanartao Vttbaldaa Mahta, Eaq., ALA, LLA 

jMaeaalat H, Kantavala. Hmi, M, A, CAceBti Tlw AUbanija 
MtUa Co>, Ltd^ Banda. > 

Mr* Otnlbaclal Dvaabbal Paribb, B.A, LL.t^ DmdM, 

Rai Ratna BbaBal Da{tbhal Autn* B. A, M*S* GL I., 
Agsnt, AlomNc Cbsnili^ WoTlu Cow, l-tA, 

Seth RniiuaiilUiil Maladal (Sbomck MUla, UdL 
Alnnedabad*) 

Ci?l. K. SbW Ral SlUEb, B.A., (NAlb Dewan. Banda* 

Mr, N, M, MtUE:niiidar,(At»ara, Tata Saudi LW Boflihay,) 
OOEBS^ DEPOSIT AOCODHTS, 

Vrith afint bum Utb AprU ISSI. toWtast un dfcUf batkauil 
trom Bi. 800 W Bit l,00*(iao rdU bu alknfud al 1 pw uanK pw 
hpjaim, and on luma ow Bm, jgOOjOOO lif ipflulal aMas*- 
amL Na whiqh Am aot uomu W Ba fi par lialf- fuai 

aiU b» aUuwad* 

FIXED DXPO^ia*- 

Baetlnil tar tong ca ibatt pwtodi bs Ownu wbldU map ba 
AMzIaljiad dn apfiluatkiix 

LQAira, OVEBDBAFTS AND GABS €BEDI1!& 

Tht Sauk gnuiihft aocwmimMallDn ua Inai to bu arramA^d 
ftga^ spp'™ wailUia* 

Tha Sauk andartakta ua bthaU of M aanfUtiiaati lb* tala 
Oiwiody ot Shan and Btoodtiw and tha atOImUon ol dindaodi 
a^ LalenI Ibancm : It al» nadurtokm Vw nla aud pantaam 4 I 
Qurcxiudnt Fapat aM all dauripiWiia ot Stoak at modwala 
ghargtopartkulanol ivhlali maj ba Imnb oq appUoaUaiL 

SATINOa BANX PKPOSJTS. 

Dapodto no4lnd aed nto of lal«rt ua Barlogi Bank amruto 
tudSarloa BaakdopiMl auoowKli feuabaua todnael al 1 | pw 
Iraa lit Honmbw L»3>, Emlm aa appLloaUoiL 


A D. aBotnmwATEB, 

Ag* Gunarai Blauguff, 


Temple Enlpy Bill i^Tha Geuiral Socrotary 
of the Social Service League, Bombay, has addressed 
A latter to tha Secretary to the Government of India, 
liiglstative Department, dd the object of the Hiodu 
Teitif^e Entry Disahilitjas Removal BilL The League 
fiiUy tympathisea with the object of the bill and says 
a mea&nre of ihii fcitid warn neeassary lu view of the 
great cheioge that has taken place reeeetly iu the 
attitude of the Hindu community towards the section 
oousietiiig of the ao^^aJJed ^Untouchables^ castes, The 
taw hai recognized certain Hindu customs and practices 
■tid the notions undcrtyiDg those customs and 
pradices* These mostly beloog to a bygone ege 
and many of them are being constantly challenged 
an the grounds of justice and eqiaty. It is 
held ,by the enlightenid section of the BJadu 
community, the latter preceeds, that the part of the 
Hindu religion which has LitUe to do with the eternal 
verities, and e^pedaUy with the prlnciplea of ethics 
genemlly acceptable to all religions^ la not an essential 
pact of UioduTsm and thus is subject to change from 
time to time in accordance with the prcgre^ of 
thought and the change of drcumstanccs. 


THE Semm STEAM KAYlOATIOrt 
COMPm, LUHITED. 

ForGQigbtiiy MilingA between 
Bombay, Karachi and Caloaeca, 
Burma odiimg at GoUe Tute^oda 
Colotnbo and other ooaat sports 
aDCOrding to demand. 

For Freight and ndief pardoilart apply to— 

NAXEOTAM MORAEJSS 4e Co^ 

Sudsma Houses 8 li Sprott Rood, Bellard Esute, 
l^U-n> Bombay, 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

TiMt ‘ 


Bfmncbes: 


crauunufio mmn m nmu oojffiroi urv 
Tiorisai. 
tlEAD OFFICBl 

OmCNTALBUlUHNGS, BOIBUT* 

, BULLION EXCHAHGE, 

Sheik Memoa SL« Bofmlwj.. 
AHHEDABAa 
BANDHA. 

CALCDTTJL 

BAHA BAZJJLCALCnrrA 
POONA. 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 

Capital Subicribed ...... Eta, 2,00,0a000 

Capital Caned up ...» ,, 1,00,00,000 

Beserra Fund « 1,00,00^000 

Londim Aganta The WestnUuatcr Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DHTOSIT ACOSUNTSL 
lz3tefe«t a alttnrcd on diilj biUncm horn Ei, 100 to 
Ro, 1/10,000 @ 1% per aoiiiini, latorett Od fwlmpna in 
ou o em U Re. 1^00,000 allovcd eolj bj Rpedil ■meganeut. 
So endit uiU be girai m mooarx lor idlentt uaooub'aa 
to leM fbAo Ri. B per hdT feu. 

FIRED DEPOSIT A 

Depodta ere r ec eh e d fixed ibr ooe fear er lev iliart 
period at latoe of iotaeit wbich caa be aioeitiuDed oe 


* Saringp Bmk aocoimta opened oa Ikfoanbla 
Roleioo applkaticni*^ Tbe Bank acta ai EebcdIw aad 
T^nitoe mider WUli and Safttiementa and ODdartak^ 
Ikuitee bnsuiea gedenllf. Rnka our be obtAloed on 


Tbe Bank aococnmodatiaa of tenaa to ba 

•CTKqged aj^junit apptorod aecoritf. 

LQANSk OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDlTE 
Tbe Bank nndettakea on behalf of hi Ccnetkomti llie 
ufe enrtodr ol fihuet and Seenridef and tbe coDeetkm of 
dMend and intemt tbe»oi^ It aUo iradartakea the aeala 
and putchaae oCGopenuuciit pans and all denipiiada of 
itc^ at Daodente dhar^ partictiliTi of wbkb maf be bad 

A. G, GRATp 


Amon^ 

Tnvisropatiiiff 

Medielnfla. 








TPHf* fe-day /br o o^y »/diiaS$d 

,ATANK NIGRAH 
PHARMACY, 

JAUNAGAB, 

(KATITAWiSJ 

I XALBASBVf BOAS, 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANIL LTD, 

BxaD OmciAt afdkSitaa^BakBMi^ 


Vinsins (DtrtM ahw 
0,1^ 

DbalU (bleCrtvt w«a« 



Bbtwaael (DUtMThwT 
Palltiw i M m % 
lUlraa ( , S 

Aunt {Dtetrtet 5lKitapiit> 



ebOhnaflal V.liiliha, SLOAL, 

Rtr l^abkal BamaUl^ Eli, 

ICadlbavtHi D. TaHkenif, 

AO.aMaTa.^„ 

O. P. Mafdtdbw, Eie^ 

O. E, DBvadhu, Etu 

WBaBX mFtVklii- 

CPhltyPald) » « Ita 

1 PXKlatTO fi«d foe tm* jmr and ilsrls a 

mamfitoA Bata ud albs paTHonlaa mar 


PmtV.O.Kale, 
AB.R*Jadtt3fa,B,t, 
Y* y, OwO, Ban, 

R G, Bajabah^q^ Bi 
A A Eiaxniidliwari & 
aEGaalU, Bmcw 
BaaBatadsar.ya 
Y.lAlUaai,Eiq, 


piH«ea 

■Wm4 


A CtlBBBXn! dOaOUBtl a» opanad *tiM 
OoeMta and indlTldaata, lataail li aUoimlHT 

- " 'Inir - “ 


i. BdVRiaa BdKE DBFOerra an a<tapM 

Hid al l| w taif ■- 

haoiiUliHttaB I 


4* l>nlteaial«q«d(m dtarMani4lks bWH sI 


i. The Bank flnantaiaolf nglitaad Uadftattn ftnlNta In 
lha BoiobaT AtadmmT, cm tba mmiBMdatiBB id tta IlMlOtfii 
QKVnaUnB»ltam,|^terrnild^ 


A daaetahMaiiAiiidqtiarisirhra Jlrm ri lamMUi 
dAoqi&rtaDli asd Twlf hr e bpailal Oof aiu a ul 


QoaTtalf 
** Bombaf Qotacs; 


flC fipamlal ptaUoa an sabUihti la tjta 
YJJEOKTB tfsari, 

Uanalfeg 


THE 

Central Bank of India, Ld. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Ifoier nved wbelr In theao deribriop 
and erben ^nt unwiMfr, it brUigi over wbetoabig 
debti^ vmTt <Sitnaa and unhappinaiB, 

' Milfo tttaefon m. legukr uW^ i^nhif' a 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

iatidar.com 


with IS and earn mlanst oa Dafij . 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Won hkiof a Safe hi anr the fialb Deposit 
Vanlta cf Borabej^ jo** ^ requstad la vfait our 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and yoo viU denhlf b 
oor faros- aa othse Emt* dooe, 

a K fOQlKHAlf AWAU, 
Mfaoofing Diodor* 
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re: 


The Shahabad- (Sement 6ompanv. Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal* 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important works. 



MINAR 


PORTLAND CEMKNT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 

IRadnii Pr«tldflnoy uid H. E. H. Nlziin^v Qoinrnfant i Thp Sfliiouti 

BEST & CO.* LTIX* ALUDIN & SONS, RASHID KHODADAD & CO., 

HADBaa. RECDFtDBBAeAll. 14X1. Cahf, POOKA. 

The Shahabad Cement Comoanv. Ltd. 

“BOMBAY HOUSE”’ BOMBTIY. 24, BRUCH- STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED OUCEIK TWO MOlffTSS. 

EdiUdioLolj ia Lkt iui^r^ti of tlio Womoa 
3adij^ by Mks. 1C, SAtrmijrADaAH, m, HarHugtou 
. Eoed, Obfltpet, jLIa Jras. 

El. I. 

BabM'iptioa (iiMliidiug ?«fltag«)r 

Inlaid iH 3 a 0 
„ „ Foieiga 4 0 0 

tBiii,b$<vib#Ti and OoujUibatiooi ergoutly iiMdsdy 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Social, Hconomie, 
tPoHtlcal and Beligions Prohleraa^ 

PUBLISHED WEEHLT FRIQE2ANHAB. 

JZi. 

Porsi;gii, /Of. Fiul /re§t 

Subscnptioni And lU other Commaoiadoni 
fhould be iddrused to— 

THE MANAGBE, 

The Guardian^ 

Mount EoAd, 
MAD2AS. 



SAFELY RELY 


ON 

AMRUTANJAN 


realpatidar.com 


FOH THE PUBE OF 

Cold, Cough, HeAdadus, Sh«uiaAdsDi, ^mUings And aH other 
kinds of Achfii And Pains. 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY A UADRAS4 ' 
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THE JNDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER 


[Kbj L9 


TH^-.INDmN SOeiAL RBPeRMBRi . 

l eaTp^ \\i r "jm ' , ^ . 

la 1890,1 

A SOH- PARTY HOH- SECTARIAN ENGLISH WEEKLY 
Published Every Saturday. 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION* 

STANDS FOR ALL-ROUND PROGRESS. 


Sobscrlptloh Rates. 

Inland Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

ForeIs:n ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post Free), 

Single copies of the coirpent month, tf avallablOp 
can be had at 2 annas, otirrent year 4 annas and 
copieB more than a year old 6 annas each, exclusive 
of postag^e. 

eontract Rates lor Ildvertlseniejit& 


Ninuber of 

InserttonsL 

i 

Inch 

3 

Indies. 

Collin. 

Col^nn. 

i — I — 

Column. 

1 

Pago. 


~&s. a. 

Rs. a. ~ 

Ra a. 

R& 

a* 

Ka, a. 


a. 

IS 

IS 0 

25 0 

38 0 

5S 

0 

95 0 

188 

0 

28 

25 0 

88 0 

56 0 

95 

0 

189 0 

265 

d 

H2 

83 0 

66 0 

95 0 

186 

0 

265 0 

600 

0 


Casual adveftisemeiits at As. 4 per Hue for the 6iiit iusertkxi axul As $ per Hue of 
succeeding insertioas. 

Advertisetueiit chafgea are strictly payable Half-yearly or yearly m advance 

For further particulars, please apply to:* 

THE MANAGER. 

THE IHDIAIi SOCIAL REFORMER, 

KAUAKSHX HOUSE, BAHDRA, 

BOMBAY 20. 


PiMe tr Isl a DObidit 


C^VII^ TM Boolvr, sdI WHihii If 

unM a m coNui atM sm leai tabai 
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THE RegSsiereti li& - 3^0 B- 


INDIAN^SOCIAL^REFORMER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


•rttc*!- KAMAIWai BOUSE, BANDEA, OOMSAV M. Acting £i/$>on~S, KATAftAJAH. 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7-8-0 / Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0. 


Vol. XLIV. BOMBAY— SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1934. No. 89 


wtH u hireh u trutli. aud as UDComprontliiDR mm iustice ; I iin in witl doC equivocate— £ will not 

1 w \\l DOt retreat a iinslc inch — A ad I wUt bt ht<ard" WtLLIAM Lm>yi» Gahrcson Id the LUnraiar. 


QOMTEilTSs 


Sloavi and 

The Oodgma Daueiu. 

Tha OjainiubaL Awar/L 
ODYCTDiaent Baa oa Cocgf^ 
Ttia Haw Ifadrat Oovwr aor^ 
MaTTlage and OauvenlooF 
Lord Wilhn^dnn'a Holiday* 
Adcahat BloGdlcH Bevnintiea, 
IndtiQ Boolailam. 

Kotaa hr the Wariatar. 
Bulgaria^! BaraLutioiu 
Marp o( HaiaTitkiH. 

Half aitil iDdia# 

Kludolnn la the FbIlIppiatL 


Whr Bill ab]iHii to CbHatlaa 

Mlationa. 

A Rillonaliit'^a BaplY- 
Oonaative Bargalnla^ and tba 
Chaim boa, 

Selaartgca trom tba Feebwar’ 
Daflar. 

■'Haraam , itt m be Fnaoda." 
Obinpula.rj Pdnaatiaii la tba 
Sariek L'niaa,. 

The Tragio Slda of EmpUa, 
Bwaml AdjAnaBida in BoUiih 
Afriaa, 

Nawi at till WtafcE 


KOTES 


Sloaes and Glass ^ Kousas — In his annual 
address to the Miltmvners' Association of 
Bombay, the Chairman » Mr, H. P, Mody bitterly 
com plained of the vlllfioaiion Co which he has 
been subjected owing to his connection, in his 
official capacity, with the socalfed Mi^y-Lees 
Pact which Has been endorsed by Government 
and embodied iti a statute. He will have the 
sympathy of every fair-minded person. The 
outbuTSt against him frequently transgressed the 
limits of good taste and bordered on vtdgar 
vituperation. The Pact is open to cf iticism both 
on the ground of constitutional propriety and 
economic policy. The factEorvhght among 
Briti^ polUicbna has thrown some light on (he 
origin and purpose of the Lancashire delegation. 
The unprecedented onslaught on Mr. Mody was 
obviously inspired by rival interests. To 
some extent it wax due to hts own method 
of controversy. Even in the present address, he 
gave proof of the advocate's tendency to at^ck 
and discredit his opponent rather than to plead 
his cause on its merits. The mil! workers who 
have gone on strike, have done so, accordii^ to 
him, not because they have grievances but 
because they are set up by men who want to 
destroy property and disturb the public peace. 
We have had occasion to meet some of these 
men recently and they did not seem to be more 
intent on these objects than Mr* Mody himself. 
Their views about *Opitalism,*^ may not be the 
same as Mr. Mody’a, but that Is their own affair. 
Then, i^in, he referred to some Society or 
Association “which concerns itself with the 
regeneration of Hindu Widows^ and which 
passed a resolution condemning the Mody*Lees 
Pact, We had not come across this piece of 
news but, doubtlessj Mr* Mod/a information is 
righu But the Aswiation for the regeneration 
of Hindu Widows may retort that an Assod^on 
for the R^netation of Cotton Manufacturers 


had no business to negotiate for support (as 
they claim to have done) for the White Paper 
which has few supporters in this country. The 
old saying about glass houses, is a very useful 
one to remember. . 

The Congress Caucus ; — While it is possible to 
appreciate the loyalty to the Congress which 
has led the leaders of the shortlived Swaraj 
party to acquiesce in the decision of the 
All India Congress Committee at Patna, to set 
up a Committee of its own to deal with elec* 
tioneering questions, it is difficult to understand 
, the loud satisfaction professed by them at the 
sentence of extinction, which it really is, on 
their Party. When it was formed at Delhi 
a few weeks ago. Dr. Ansari, Mr. Bhutabhai 
E>esai and Dr. B, C. Roy went to Patna to 
obtain the “ blesainga^' of Gandhiji for their 
enterprise. They accepted what they got as 
^ blessings’" and were to all appearance prepared 
to get along with their plans without further 
parley. The All India Congress Committee, 
however, has upset their apple-cart. It decided 
that the Swaraj Party as an independent Party 
should not exist or exist in a state of suspended 
animation, that the Congress ban on 
Council entry should be lifted, and that a Com- 
mittee of the Congress should be- entrusted not 
only with the electioneering work but with power 
of control of the members elected in the 
Legislatures to the extent of recalling them 
whenever it liked. This is what a caucus usually 
does and the dangers of caucus-ridden politics 
are wellknown. The door Is thus bolt^ against 
noo-Congressmen who had thoughts of seeking 
election as Swarajists, This is not a bad 
thing but this was not precisely what the 
Swaraj Party started to do. Tl^e may be 
more behind these proceedii^ than the public 
has been permltt^ to know and k may be that 
it is really the end which the Swarajbt leaders , 
hoped to gain by starting as a separate party yCiar.COrn 
Delhi, 

The Commuasl 4wsrd:-^The so-catled Com* 
munal Award has become the Asses' Bridge of 
Indian Politics. The Award was made fay ^e 
Prime Minbter at the invitation of the Indian 
Oeiegates to the Second Hound Table Con- 
ference, including Gandhi ji> who were unable to 
come „ to an agreement among themselvesL 
Gandhiji saya that he made ^ acceptan^ of it 
condltionai oh all communities aoceptiug ibi 
..G.^dhuLby.h:s F^tg:qt__tiie_Prir^^ 
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modify the Award on the lines of the Poona 
Fad drawn up hy himself so far as the provisions 
relating to the represenUtion of the depress 
clas^ wasLi concerned. However that may 
he, the Award has met with oppc^ition from 
Hindus and Sikhs while Muslims accept it 
under a nhow of protest, and the Depte^ed 
Classes and the H^j^n Seva Sa^h people are 
committed to its acceptance as, if the Award 
goes, the Foona Pact goes with it Ovving to 
this irreconcilable difTerenoe, some gentlemen 
who^ on Sir Chimanlal Setalvad's invitation, met 
to oonsider the possibility of convening an All 
Parties Conference to formulate criticlsins of 
the White Paper proposals, decided to leave out 
the Copumunal Award from its scope, bor this 
they were severely criticised. At Patna, however, 
the same thing was done. The newty appointed 
Congress Parliamentary Board is faced at the 
Outset with the difficult probtem of reconciling 
diametrically opposite views held by its leading 
members. 

Geverament Baa an Cengress: — What will the 
Cover nmenf; do ? They have now aH that they 
wanted. Civil Disobedience has been called 
off. Its reservation as a theoretically sound 
weapon should not t^ncem Government, Nor 
sho^d Gandhi it’s personal exemption from 
the suspension of Civil Dlsob^ience be made 
a reason for continuing the ban on Congress 
activities. In face, unless the ban is raised and 
Cor^resa free to function, the veidkt of the 
country not on the Government’s policy but as to 
what the countty’s policy should be in future, can 
not be dearly obtained- This is a greater 
disadvantage to Government than to the 
Congress. So long as the Party which has been 
officially acknowledged as the principal political 
organization in the country, is forcibly prevented 
from moving hand cr foot in any direction, it is 
idle to pretend that the results of the next elec- 
tion would reflect the country’s feeling. 

The New Madras Governor i— Lord Erskine 
has been appointed Governor of Madras in 
succession to Sir George Stanley who ta now 
acting as Goveruor-Genera] when his term 
expires some months hence. The Govennor 
designate is of the same age as Lord Braboume 
and the late Lord Curzon when he was 
appointed to the Viceroyalty, Some newsf^per 
correspoodentSt for want of anything better to 
say, have commented rather deprecatiiigly on 
the youth of Lord ^skineb Lord Curzon was 
a youdi in ffie same sense but he was, perhaps, 
the ablest of the men who held the podrion ^ 
'C^vemor-General since the Mutiny. Bombay 
is not fiodii^Lord BrabCFume^s youth a serious 
handicap, ^ere is no reason why Lord 
Ersklne should prove inadequate for Madras on 
account of his youth. Afttf all, at 39 men 
not suckling i infanti^ If the newly 
-appointed ‘Govemois do ncX kt themselves be 
iatimidated by the elderly gentlmea of the 
Indian Civil Service who are tbeif legally 
coostitiited custodians, they may pjwii as good 


Governors as any of their elderly piedeci&9or& 
There is an incideDt reported of Curzoo 
which, whether true or not, ia appropHate In 
this conoectirn, At an important Educational 
ConferenDQ at which Lord Curaon preskUd, a 
veteran aomewhat pompously referred to hit 
exp^nen as being opposed to tome suggestion 
of his ExceUency’a. •'Mr. So and 50^*^ interrupted 
the Viceroy, ^ here to correct your ex- 
perience and sot to conforni to it,*" 

Mirriige and Conversion.^ The want of m 
simple Civil Marria^ law in this country ia 
redudng religious profession to a ridiculous farce. 
The story comes trom Calcutta of a Persian who 
became a convert to Christianity in order to 
many an Anglo-Indian woman. After the 
birth of a child, he went to Teheran from where 
be wrote to her that he had married a girl of 
his own nationality and that, therefore, she 
need not join him in Persia as she was about 
to da The poor woman committed suicides 
Such an occurrence might have taken place 
even if the parties had been civilly married. 
But there would have been no need for a change 
of faith, and religion would have had no part in 
this squalid aHair. At NathiagaUi on the 
North Western Frontier the young eon of 
a Danish Medical Missionary ag^ tS, and 
a Danish nurse, were brutally murdered 
by a convert becau?e, it was said, he would, 
not allow the man for good reason! no| 
doubt, to marry a Chriaiian girl. The motiva 
of conversion in this as In the Calcutta case warn 
marriage not religioHi A Civil Marriage Act' 
would protect religion from such gross abuses' 
Lord IfflfUa^doo’s tfolfday A friend calls 
our attention to the provision in the 
warrant of appointment of ffie acting Viceroy 
that Sir Geoige Stanley is to hold the 
office till Lord willlngdon returns or until his 
successor is appointed. Probably it is a forma- 
lity. We do not know if such a provision existed 
in previous warrants of a similar character. In 
view, however, of the rumoured diffierencei 
between Lord Willi t^don and the British C^net; 
our friend is disposed to attach some significance 
to this c1au9& It must be a very seripus 
cnee which can oblige his lordship to relinquish 
his high office before his titne. As likely oi 
not, Lord^ Willingdon may rttum with an 
extension in bis pocket. 

Another BloodJesi Revolatfon r^The Balkani 
are advancing. In Che begjnalng of this centunj 
a gang of army conspiratois bunted the King 
ai^ Queen of Servia round the rooms of theu 
palace, shot them down like dogs and threw m 
dead bodies out of the window. This time the j 
have done better. They took posseasiofi of tht 
King of Bulgaria, ordmd the Police to dismiss 
the Ministers and appoint Others, and took contra 
of the adnunistratJOQ w^mit firing a single shn 
or stabbing a single woman- This is one of th4 
two noa vkdent revolutlani of our time, thj 
caber beiqg the Siamese revolution staged twJ 
years aga j 
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INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER 

BOMBAY^ tUi. 


INDIAN SOCIALISM. 

While much attention has been paid in the Press 
to the discussion a and decision of the All India 
Congress Committee meeting- at Patna about 
the Swaraj Party and council entty, the 
proceedings of the Conference of Socialists 
which was held there at about the same time 
have passed almost unnoticed. This is unfor- 
tunate because the Socialists represent an idea 
whereas the Swarajists stand only for a tactic. 
Not only that, but the Socialists ate many 
of them young men full of enthusiasm 
for their cause. The Swarajists have no 
faith in entering Councils. The Swarajist 
leader, Dr. Ansari, has expressed sympathy 
with the Socialists' cause but has not 
.supported it as the present constituencies are 
likely to look askance at their programme* 
it Is clear that the Socialists are the coming 
party in the Congress and it is, therefore, 
necessary to examine their demands carefully. 
At the Conference held at Patna a resolution was 
adopted embodying their dema nda We follow 

■the report in the Indian Nation of Patna which 
has been revived after a period of suspension. 
The Socialists desire, first, the transfer of all 
power to the producing masses. They desire, 
secondly, the development of the economic life 
of the county to be planned and controlled by 
the State. Their third demand is, socialization 
iOf the key and principal industries, for example, 
steel, cotton, iute, railways shipping, mines, 
banks and public utilities, with a view to pro- 
gressive socialisation of all instruments of 
produciioiij distribution and exchange. State 
monopoly of foreign trade stand fourth on the 
Indian Socialist programme. The fifth item, 
organisation of co 'Operatives for production, 
distribution and credit in the unsociahzed 
section of economic life, is not so clearly defined 
as the preceding items. Elimination of 
Princes, landlords and all other classes of 
exploiters, ranks sixth on the lisL Seventh 
in ord?r is redistribution of land to the 
peasants. Tho eighth demand is that the 
State slionld encourage and promote co-opera- 
tion and collective farming with a view to 
ultimate collectivism of all agriculture in 
the country. Liquidation of debts owing by 
peasants and workers, stands ninth on the list. ' 
The tenth declares every one according to 
his needs with the basis ultimately of distribution 
and economic good.^ Tha eleventh and last 
lays down that them shall be adult franchise 
which shall be on a functional basis. The Sun 
(Bombay) gave a list which contained gradual 
equalisation of all incomes, as one of the 
demands. This is not found in the Naiion*s 
fuller report. Then, again, there is no mendon 
of the abolition of private property. 

That the Socialists do not expect all their 
points to be realised at once* is evident from 


the frequent and recurring use of such words as 
'pfc^essive* and ^ultimate' with reference to their 
attainment. They evidently accept the Fabiaii 
maxim of gradualism. Their demand foe 
^liquidation* of the debts of peasants and 
workers, and the provision for a section of 
economic life remaining unsocialised, show 
that Indian socialists are not prepared to go the 
whole distance with the only existing Socialist 
State which Ls obviously the model on 
I which they have planned a good part of their 
edifice. This is what weshould have expect eJ from 
the independent and intelligent leaders of the 
Party, Where they have gone rather astray, is 
that they have not related to Indian conditions 
the plan which they wish to introduce for 
the benefit of the Indian people. For instance, 
they speak of the redistribution of land to 
peasants. This is very much like carrying 
coals to Newcastle. India is a land of peasants 
and redistribution of land among them 
has no meaning unless it is intended 
to take the lands of peasants in one area 
and distribute it to peasants in another area, 
in exchange for their own. Some such custom 
prevailed in the ancient village communities 
of India and other countries, and was knowii 
as “shifting severalties/' As collective farming is 
the ultimate end, it is not clear what is intended 
to be the role of the peasants who are to be freed 
from their debts, would be the largest landr 
owning class in the country and to whose hands 
poiiticil power is to be transferred. As to the 
last, our socialist friends have assumed without 
adequate -warrant that the peasants and workers 
are anxious and competent to exercise 
political power in any real s-jns3* If they 
are not, why impose on them a burden 
which can only prove an aggravation of their 
already too heavy burdens? Would it not be 
wiser to revert in some form suitable to modern 
conditions to the national Indian system in 
which, in the words of Karl Marx, “the structure 
of the economic elements of the society remains 
unaffected by the storms in the political 
weather?' {CupUal^ f>, 379 English Trans- 
lation, Allen and Union-). While on this 
point we may ask, what is meant by adult 
suffrage on a functional basis ? There are two 
Items whose bearing on each other has evidently 
escaped the scrutiny of the Socialist leaders- 
E 11 mi nation of Princes, landlords and all other 
classes of exploiters ; and liquidation of debts 
owing by peasants (largely to these very people). 

How are they to be eliminated* from whom 
is the money. to pay workers’ debts, whichidar.COm 
has been estimated lor the peasants alone 
to run up to 900 crores, to be obtained? 

The Patna Conference resolution ts p^functory 
and evidently needs careful revision. It 
entirety omits to refer to the far-reachlnig conse- 
quences which its drastic proposals are bound 
to have on social and family life. There 
is an even more important omission. It 
completely ignores the patent fact that Indian 
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society & to a kf^ exteet sqcklist alce^y. 
Property rigfata of the laiigfest seetbn of the 
populatioa m seveitly restricted by the duty 
of roaintaimn^ Ite own pooTi laBrm and desti* 
tidOi which devolves in western countrka on the 
States The State whidi k the depository of all 
authority In the SocbGsc schemei has a very 
minor place in the Indian systeoL This system 
haSi of cotirse, broken down but in devising 
measures for the future, we should rather turn 
W guidance to the steady flame of our own 
ancient lights than to the will o* the wisps 
which appear and disappear in distant countfiesb 
Karl Mane himself has described the Indian 
village ^tem with sympathetic undeisUinding 
and if he were planning for India he would 
certainly have counselled building on the old 
foundations. 

NOTES BY THE WAYFARER. 

The Editor has sbown me Dr. Paranjpye*t letter* 

1 did not mean my remark about the usef^ the word 
^ouf by a Rationalist (with a capital) to be taken 
so seriously as he has taken ih Nevertheless, I may 
point out that while the other words which he 
menttona have ceased oompletcly to have any trace 
of their original meaning, the weed *30ul' la still 
chieSy used m mean the human soul as dis Anguished 
from the human body. Dr, Paranjpye migk have 
conveyed his meaning equally well by using atw of 
the terms he now uses by way of explanation. That 
he unoonsctously preferred the word *soul’ Is, to my 
mind, proof that such a thing, whether it actually 
exists or not^ is. a psychdogital necessity even to 
Rationalists, Man can not do without a soul in 
speech — a good reason why he has or should have 
one in ket. 

Leaving metaphysics aside, has the Indian Liberal 
rarty really anything corresponding 10 a soul P The 
British Liberal party from which the Indian pyty 
borrowed its name and derived much of its inspira- 
tion, has all but ceased to exist Mr, Lloyd George, 
the only survivor of the Old Guard, has a &r 
faithful followers. Two of them are his sou and 
daughter who, it was recendy reported, were likely 
tCMoln the Labour Party, In the Cc^tinent of Europe, 
LlDeralism is a byword for incoDipetence, inefficiency 
and even corrutHion. After Che adojnionof Non- 
co-operation as its distinctive method by the Gandhian 
Congress, the Liberals found "Co-operation* to be 
haoOT as their watchwtxd. But they did not stick to 
it When the Sunen Commission was appointed, 
they too became Kon-cooperators, That was the 
crucial test and they emerged out of It as a party 
without a flxed prindple, Mr, Srinivasa S^try, 
the Liberal leader most known outside Indian h^ 
thought it weQ to say at this juncture that he Is not 
w^ded to the Ube^ Fam. Mr. Chintamani Is 
mie of the lew Liberals who has not been a 
Govanim^t offidal at one time or another. Dewan 
Bahadur Ramchandra Rao is another. The public 
have come to think of the Uberats as a party of 
placemen, a party which has no purpose ot Its 
own or peiky or programme but that of hoWii« 
office^ This is not quite fair to the pai^ but It iS 
the fact. 

Another great drawback of Indlaii liberais [a that 
they lack oocapletdy the mipport of vometv nowadays 
so important to a poltdw movement. The great 
Liberal orator, and one of the of the Liberal 

Fhity, Suieodfanath Ban^ec^ was in fact stron^y 
opp^ed to the cnkanchisement of womens as^in 


hit opiaion, they were all ^extremists'— » compre— 
hensive term used at the lime to denote the IbHowers 
of Titak and Lajpat Sai as weU as the physloat foroo 
revcdutioaaries* The diustrous effect ^ Uie mistake 
of leaving womeo out of oaloulation Is notioa* 
able in the secret s^mpsUt^ sometimes <^en 
too— of the womca of Liberal leaders' own families 
with non-Llberals, Quits recenhy Liberal Leaders 
seem to have realised their error* Their Conferences 
nowadays have a feminine clement In the persons of a 
few utterly bocod ladles who have been persuided 
to attend from a sense of du^ to their fathers and 
husbands and kChers-ir^law, Sohool girls often 
wearing conspicuous Khiddar also sing ^Bands 
Mataram* at the beginning and end of a lession. 
Lack of enthusiasm is the moat noticeable leaturo 
of liberal gatherings next to the pauoitv of attend- 
ance which in itself is no great disadvantage if 
there is enthusiasm to make up fix- it. The Liberal 
Party as such, has no future In India any more than 
[ in England. 

Is there no tmint of view other than the Con^si 
one, which needs emphasis In Indian politici f hlost 
certainly there Is. The Congress It visibly disinte- 
grating, and the Patna decision to run a parliamentary 
programme side by side with a non-parliamenta^ oniv 
IS the most striking proof of it, If two must rids 
a berse one must sit oemnd. Will the no^changers 
or the C^nctl-wallahs be that one f The SociaUstf 
are biding their time and ll will not surprise any 
one who keeps an observant eye on ourrent events 
if at the October Congress, should one be held, another 
Committee to cany on a Socialist propaganda 
adopted. Gandhijf quite plainly said that he ti! 
allowing the Council entry as otherwise the servided 
of the Swar^ leaders wt^d be lost to the CongresiJ 
The same argument wilt apply to Socialists, The 
great days of the Congress are gone. From being 
a umfying force It has bicome a centre of dlicor^ 
Not osny Muisalmatit, but non-Brahmlns lit 
Madras and Maharashtra and the deprensedi 
classes have become estranged trtxn it. The 
alienation of the depressed dasies was due 
to Gandhiji's inexplicable inransigence at the 
second R^nd Table Conference, His heroufean 
endeavours to retrieve thia miatake have 
estranged caste Hindus without appreciably 
diminishing the antagonism of the depress ed 
classes. The feeling between the two groups was 
never so unpromising as it is now. 

There Is need, and an urgent one, for a new political 
(Xitlook which will heal differences, allay apprehen- 
sions and wock Bteadlfy for union. Union should be tbs 
keyword of the new Par^» union within and wtthoucJ 
The goal of the Congress Is Independence, TJia 
goaf of Liberals is 'Dominion Status, Independency 
in a €ne word but U often means the substitution ot 
one Idnd of dependence for another. It is not so much 
that Japan or another foreign nation will step into the 
place ol ^tain if India becomes independent. But 
worae than that would be Independence like lha to! 
Egypt^ Iraq or Manebuko, Further, the Idea ol 
worklr^ out the salvation both of India and Britain 
from wi^in, w a greater one than that of Indepei^ 
dence. Thm may seem grotesque both to Indians and 
EngHshmen, But the stone which the builders ha^ 
set at nought bas many a tune become head of thi 
oorner* Doaiinjk>n Status as applied to a country and i 
peoi^e who by rac«v religion and language art 
widely divided from the *%lotha- Councryr li 
emidogical absurdity and a politicaJ Impossibili^, 
South Africa is flnding it out though there Is 
the tie of religion and also (hat of WNte 
laciaUkim between the Dutch and the British 
Ireland is revolting against ft at opposed to hre 
mtloml integrity. The pqpdatloa ^ India Is more 
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than eii^hc times that of Britain. In Indian history 
Bndsb connectlari h an episode, nerhaps an 
interlude The ^eeent relation l^tweert Britain and 
India is humiliating to India and degrading lo 
Britain* They must Be totally changed* Tlie new 
relation can not he Dominion Status. It should be 
either independence or a more organic union* U should 
be s ^eady developed version of the rebtion bet- 
ween Hungary and Austria In the late Dual mpnarchy. 
This may seem hardly propitious at the present time 
when the Auitro-Hurgarian Empire to all appearance 
has crumbled to the dust. But the reasons for 
collapse of that Empire did not arise out of any 
inherent defect in its conception which elicited the 
high praise of the historians Lord Acton, 

BULGARIA'S REVOLUTION, 

Mr, Louis Adamic concluded an article in the May 
Issue of Currsnf Histwy with the following paia- 
raph '.-'Since the great powers were palpably 
esertvng the Balkan rulers, it was urgent for them to 
get together, £br they know that if one is overthrown 
or assassinated, the others will go, too. Hence the 
hastily concluded treaties of friendship among the 
various Balkan States.. >.**The Balkans and Eastern 
Europe will bear watching, for though they are still 
kept tightly under the lid by the present dictators, an 
accumulated pressure may eventually blew the lid high 
into the air," About a month ago news was received 
of an unsuccessful attempt to blow up the Roumanian 
royal family by an organisation composed mainly of 
army officers. This was followed by a revolution in 
Bul^ria reported last week-end by Reuter, The 
Bulgarian revolution has many singular features 
to distinguish it from other revolutions, whether m 
the Balkan States or elsewhere. In the £rst place 
it was directed not against the King who still reigns 
over the country, but against the BuTgarian Cabinet, 
The Bulgarian Nationalists apparently had tired of 
the party faotions in the country and with the 
support of the military they s^run^ a surprise 
{revolution on King Boris and his ministers who 
were dismissed by tfilephone. Still more surprising 
was the mode 6^ appointing new minis tersp They 
were awalrenedj says Reuter, by police officers 
who^ without saying why, led them to the police 
statiofL Some believed they were under arrest 
but on arriving at the police station they 
were informed by the Chief of Police that they were 
to be ministera In the King's new Government” 
From the after-effects of the revolution it appaivudy 
seems to have caused even less excitement in 
Bulgaria than a general election and certatnly it has 
worked more speedily. In the event of dissatis^ 
tion against the new Government, it will be difficult 
for the next batch of revolutionists to decide whom 
to remove. It cannot be King Boris who is to be 
only a figurehead in the new S^le ; it cannot be the 
tniniaters who have been caught unawares and 
pushed into power i it would bo probably the Chief 
of Police who appointed them. 

The Bulgarian revolution should have farreaching 
results. It is dangerous^ however, to prophesy where 
the Balkans are concerned, Mr, Benes, the wellknown 
Cieoho-^tovaklan leader, remarked when Hitler first , 
came into power that the d^s of the domination of : 
the Great Powers in Eastern European affairs were 
over and that PaTwGermanism and Pan^Slavism 
could be ruled out of practical clitics. Both stato- ! 
ments have now been disproved, A year of Hitler's 
regimo shows that Pan-Germanism is a living issue, | 
The struggle between Fiwnoo and Italy for supremacy > 
in the Balkans has proved that some of the Great , 
Powers still seek to control European politics. And | 
the Bulgarian revolutior^ in puttii^ in office men who I 


aim at an agreement wirb VugO-SIavia, is indica- 
tive of the strength of the Pan-^tav ideal Bulgaria 
i was supposed Co bean irreconcilable enemy of'^go- 
Slavia on the Macedonian Issue, The Italian proposal 
for treaty revision contained, among other advantages 
to Bulgaria, a provision for transferring Macedonia to 
Bulgarian control. That Bulgsria, should now 
Seek a closer alliance with Yugoslavia means that 
She is content to regard Maced^ian as Yugo-sfavian 
temtory. She has given proof of gooa ^ith by 
launching a repressive policy against the leaders of 
Macedon^n revolts against Yugo-Slavia who have 
In the past persisted in troubling the Govern- 
ment of that country from the mountains m the 
frontier. An alliance with Bulgaria is very adven- 
tageous to Yugo-Slavia as it raises her infiuence 
to predominance in Eastern Europe where Houniania 
has bitherto been supreme. 

Bulgaria is a mainly agriculturaE country. In 19SD 
the Agrarian Par^ beaded by Stambubski come into 
power and a virtual 'dictatorsnip was established in 
which the left-wing parties were incontrolp The 
government was overthrown in 1923 and the Agrarian 
Party never recovered from the blow. The conser- 
vative elements in the State secured control and 
rigorously suppressed the Communists and Socialists, 

In the years 1926-27 democratic government 
with proportional representation was established and 
this led 10 a muldplication of parties. Couununtsm 
was revived in a Workers' Par^. The country, how- 
ever, was governed by coalitionsp Aj In most Balkan 
States the struggle lay really between the Communists 
and Fascists and the revolution that has succeeded 
today js Fascist in sympathy. The national organi- 
satlon has followed up its advent to power nntb a 
ruthless j^rsecutlon of communist and socialist 
leaders. Parliament has been dissolved, Bulgar^ 
is the last of the States which opposed the Allies 
in the Great War, to tesort to a military oligarchy, 

Mr, Adamic in his artJde has described the rule of 
terrorism prevalent In the Balkan States, A small 
minority, he declares, who are dependent on the 
influence of Government officials and stand to gain by 
the continuance of Western European infiuence, 
favour the present state of things. The majority 
look forward to any revolution which wilt brl^ the 
0 ditkal and economic centres within these 
Mr. Adamic describes the Governments of Eastern 
Europe as despotisnis drawing their strength from 
the military. It Is net unlikely that King Boris 
himself prefers the present government to the party 
system that existed before it. Whether he does so 
or not it cannot be doubted that it is more in keeping 
with the governmental systems of the countries 
Surrounding Bulgaria, 

MARY OF NAZARETH. 

Mrs, Mary Borden, her attention having been drawn 
to the review of her book, **Mary of Kaiareth,** in a 
recent issue of the Rt/ffrmer^ writes;— 

" I have been In India and I think 1 know a little 
of what people in the East feel about the reverence 
due to parents, f am sura that the Jews at the time 
of Christ had the same feeling indeed their literature ir.COITI 
is full of It This fact made Jesus’ attitude towards 
his Mother and the attitude ofhis family toward him 
all the more extraordinary. 

"But my understanding of Uie family drama is 
somewhat different from yours, It was inevitable 
that his ^mily should have disapproved of him, 
for he was a revoludonary thinker and teacher 
and they were devout; orthodox Jews, Since they 
did not sympathixe with him or believe in bis 
misaion; it was also inevitable^ if he was to continue 
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^ito^ that he should cat lo^ae fran i^ma, K1» 
^'•roid9 about bia £)ani]f aeemcd ta ma to iodicate 
be nu very mudi wounded hf theif lack of uridet^ 
standiiig^Wt I personally feel that ho hid Ksne- 
tbing so tremendoui to do that he had to hicoMtf 
from all to moooinpiish it, ft is impos* 

StbJe 10 odtioUe the oonduct of a gnat leader or 
teacher as one would criticSac it were he an ^vdinaiy 
private individuaU Hla private life bad 
One can almost say diat be had none from the mo- 
ment ha began la preach. 

‘‘AU this by way of esptanation, but perhaps the 
simplest explanation of all is that this story is the 
story of almost any Mother whose son is persecuted 
by his world/ 


ITALY AND INDIA. 

Proi Dr, Maheodra Nadi Siroar and DnTarak 
Nath Baa delivered In the first week of April, 
lectures at the Italian Institute for the Middle and Far 
Eas^ founded in Rome by the wUl of MuSsoUcjii 
with the aim to promote die ideal approach between 
Europe and Asia. 

Dr. Tarak Nath Das developed a attractive 

subjech *The Pacific EVoblem Seen by Extern Eyes/ 
Hhv Mahendra Nath Sircari who is the ProfeAsor of 
Philosophy in the Calcutta Piresideikcy College, 
delivered an address on “Indian outture and pb&- 
sophy/ 

^th the Indian l^turers wo^e highV appreciated 
Thfi other lecturers' weret lYo£ de Filippi on ^ 
ItaUan travellers and explorers in the Eas^ Senator 
Maioni on Japan*, Ptt^ Vaoca o4i China; Accademko 
Peetazxoni on Japanese religions and their reflections 
to civil and political life; M. Oswald Siren, cne of the 
most, acenedited students of Chinese art and the 
Director of Stodchcltn Museum on China's artistic 
ideal 

His EaeUency G, TuogI member of the Royal 
Italian Academy, wrote a highly appreciative artwle 
In *'1] Messagaro** of the Tm Apnl on Dr, Shops 
lectures^ of whicli (be foUowli^ are a lew translated 
excerpts: 

Italian Institute for the Middle and Far Eaal 
founded in Rtxne by the will of Mussolini with the 
aini to promote the ideal approach between Europe 
and Asia which the present times- point out as an 
absolute necessity of our futurei, has aevdoped during 
these first months of lifev an activity which answers 
to the Immediate alms for which it has been created. 

•This activity has manifested itself above all, but 
not exclusively, in the cultural fieldL as one would 
have antidpated, because it is necessary first to 
promote amongst lib a better and deep knowledge of 
the Oriental thought and of its conmete manias ta- 
tlons in the artistic, literary and speculative field. 
Otherwise, it will never be possible to rear* the 
intifuate understanding which alone can prepare 
‘ the way to the so muon wanted and yet not so easily 
reached collaboration, ^ 

•*00 account of this the Institute has issued with 
the ^nerouB collaboration of various Institutions^ a 
certain number of scholarabipa to Oriental students. 
These schclarshipa iit future shall have to, not odij 
increase) but establisb thanselves on grounds of 
reciprocity so that also the young Itatians who devote 
to' the East the best years of their fife and their 
enibusiasm, might come in immediate con^t with 
the people whose ctdture (w artistk, fitemiy, politi^ 
and oconCDuoal manticatatloQB they study, and draw 
frem a direct experience, that knowledge wbidh oo 
tbeoreticat teaching will evo- be able to give them. 

•f^oUoiwii^ this initiaJ prpgiamme^ the&titute has 
also Invited some personalities of Asia and Europe to 
give lectiires and lessons on the subject which thty 


most cultivate and to enlighten under different points 
cfview the tumefous aspects cl the Easteru dvilt^ 
aation. It Es a work of apptxsaeJv of understanding 
and of real and dlieci culture t b^us^' oontiary lo 
what happens in other countries, one cannot say that 
amongst uS a surev precise aod dear knowledge of tlw 
essentia] preU^ns of the Eastem world and of tha 
aspecti of its life in this crucial moment of history, 
wheii Asia and Europe oocne all of a sudden on tha 
' same trajectory) has yet been sequired. 

*Fmr, Mahendra 'Nath Sircar, author of many 
valuable books on Indian philosophy, invited by the 
liistitute for the Middle ara Far^st, has come from 
Calcutta to develop in five lectures a most InEcresUng 
subject 1 «Hio mystio and speculative devoloj^ 
ment of India through some fundamental Btages.'^ 
He has followed a different method from the one 
universally aooepted He did itot icait the old 
to arrive to the modern time but, atudylng some of 
the most renr^entative figures of contanperary India, 
as Ramkrishr t, Vivekanandi and Aurobindo uh^h, 
and illustrating the' fundamental attitude of their 
spirit and their mystio viiions or ti^ir speculative 
oenstruotionsy has shown how the dd fixlisn soul 
lives in them once more unexhausted and foil of 
vigour; that Indian soul which already establishes In 
the sublime philosophy of the upunfshad, and 
tiriumpbs with all the violence of its myida im- 
petuosity in the insuperable pages of the Bhagav^ 
Gita and spreads itself b the Tantra, 

^A whole spirituBl and deep current which has 
never denied itself and lives, often unconscious and 
unknown, even In India of the lOth century, even In 
the distress of Its polifical passion and in the confo* 
slon that the contact with Europe has generated 
and spread in her. It U ft fondamenCftl and essential ! 
tendency which acixxnpanies India In the millenary j 
deVelopfflont of its history and represents the | 
mate and fundamental structure] chat tendency for 
which Che world of nature is not studied classified 
and reduced to law* in order lo tnva the control 
and the maiugement of it— this is the Weitern 
way<— 'but it IS considered as a passing and vanialv 
ing emanation of a deeper truth b whose definite 
poesessiofi the Indian wants to forget the anguish 
of his ' fife and of his suffer ing, 

"Not science toe ni, but myitloEsn^ and not even 
abstract philosc^lw, because India has never parted 
knowledge from UM i^d b toe glorious visidrt of the 
Tantra has rather pointed toe way to trsnsfoctn a i 
logical foot Inca drreot and lived experience. 

“The lesions of Stroar have bod a remarkable 
merits toat leavbg aside any doctrinal cfossificatlon 
and any heavy systomatEcal stFucture^ have brouight 
one directlj to the essential forms of the IrKUan 
thought, to those fundamencal institutions, without 
which not only one cpuld not think of the rdiglon pf 
India or of her mysticisin, but not even of her 
historical life. AjkS this is especially useflil today: 
an cxganic synthesis of the oriental thought sral of 
itft tendencies which Inspire and delineate the most 
different systems .ana pervade all the doctrinal 
construction s, giving us of a suddezv b a complete 
way, toe exact vision of the psyche cf a race and 
make w rektiemshipsj clear and easier/ 

During his stay in Rome, Dr. Skw had 4 very 
bu^ tlu^ He was enteiulnra tnr men of light and 
lead and bad to altaid a munM of dlmieri and 
parties and give talksw 

Frooi Rome, 1>. Stroar went to Geneva, reacbizig 
there oo toe Itch A^U. foit. He was to go to 
England via Paris. He will also vbit Oxford. 
From there he will proceed to Geimai^* He has 
received invitations to defiver lectures at iw univor- 
eities in Gennanjiv 

From Germany be will come back to Rome and 
start for home by the middle c< June. 
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illNDUISM IM THE PHILIPPINES 

{By dUREKDRA Natr Rov*) 

V«y few people of [ndla are auire of the signifi- 
cant feet that Hindufem tias a great hisio^ in the 
Philippines^. Indian anthropologist and antiquarians 
have rarely, if ever, considered mis archipelago 
in thdr study of wbat is known as Farther Indik 
Even the researchea of the Greater India Society 
have thrown little light upon the history of Jndo- 
Fiiipino relationships. Unfortunately, it has not been 
an easy uskfor those in the Philippines who are 
doing researches on this line. This is especially , 
because the Spaniards who ruled over the people for 
more than three hundred years, sought to wjpe out 
all vestiges of native culture so that the people would 
not think ol their history be>'Ofid the beginning of | 
Spanish lovereignty. Another important difficulty is 
that those who are doing researches here on Indo- 
Fillpino relationships can hardly be regarded as 
possessed ol a satis^tory knowledge of the principal 
Indian languages which are supposed to be abundant- 
ly mJaed up with the various Phiiippine dialects. 

Professor H, Otley Beyer, an American in the 
University of the Philippnes, has made and is still 
making a collection of the ancient relics of the Hindu 
^civilisation in the Philippines. There are some other 
private individuals who have also their own collections. 
But the full meaning of them, I presume, is yet to be 
deciphered by some who are sufficiently versed in 
the Indian languages. If some South-Indian univer- 
sity,— Madras or My sore— could en^gea scholar with 
the necessary qualLfcationa to Study in oo-operadon 
with soms local anthropologists the data that are and 
that maybe available, It may bring to light more 
interesting and Imponanl feots on India's relation with 
the ancient Philippines. 

professor Dixon, the distinguished anthropologist 
of the Harvard University, spoke, in an address 
before the students of the University of the Philip- 
'pirtes, about the auciertt civilization of the Filipinos, 
lie referred to the Various striking evidences which 
Professor Beyer has been able to gather after years 
of careful and systematic investigation into the pos- 
Hible sources of the land,— ethnological and tradi- 
lionaL It will be quite an interesting and valuable 
study when Professor Beyrr's three modest voluiues, i 
now in pfeparatlonT wilt be out to show the racial and 
cultural backgrounds of the ancient Philippines. 
This insular region, although cut oK by the vast 
of water and remote from all the possibilities 
Which brought the ancient East and West into close 
contact, Was able to attain a high state of social 
lution at a time when the continent of Europe except- 
ing Greece and Rome was not far advanced from 
jungle life. 

To many parts of the civiliaed world this may be a 
real surprise inasmuch as the Filipinoes as a people 
Were hardly known until recendy when their struggle 
foe political independence has served to attract the 
attention of outsiders. It has been »aid that the 
Phirippines was discovered by Captain Ferdinand 
Magellan In 15£1, Such discovery means, of course, 
that the country came Co be first known to the West ; 
at that time. There is no truth, however, in caUing it 
ft discot'ery when the land has established intimate 
relationship with different parts of Asia nearly as 
long i«o as, if not earlier than, the supposed birth 
of ChrHL Indeed, the Philippines Ibrmea an integral 
part of Farther India in times long gone by. In 
the Fhilippincs it was about the middle of the fir 
tee nth century when Islam appeared in the south 
ni>d was driving northward, — an event which was 
‘forestalled by the coming of militant mlssiohary 

* Fthuh PrJlArihkLlui 


When in the sixteenth cemur)' Spain ^t 
h^ foothold fairly secure fn the hlanda she was able 
CO perfect 'what Islam Inl^ted, — complete bofetion 
of the Islands from the culture influence of Indio. 

It is indeed an Interesting study how the oivili- 
oatlon of India came to the Philippmes while there 
Was no military conquest, no method of compulsion 
by the stronger power over the weaker. Jn ancient 
times there was in South India a powerful rulir^ 
dynasty called the Pallavas. Tliey wire in the 
zenith of their power from the middle of the sixth 
century to about 740 AX>. Their kingdom extended 
over a great part of the Deccan. But the ChaLukyas 
and later the Chodas Inflicted a heavy defeat upon 
them and caused Che gradual disappearance of 
their power as a sovereign peoples These Pallavas 
were expert seamen and merchants carrying on an 
extensive trade with Malay Islands and Indo-China. 

Professor Beyer seems to be quite certain that the 
Pallavas founded colonies as early as Che first century 
B. C, in Indo-China and Malaysia, or in other 
words, Cambodia, Malay Peniosuluf ^matra, Java, 
and Borneo, Profesaor Dixon of the Harvard Um- 
yersity said, however, that the Hindu settlements 
in this part of the Orient might have been been 
at a much earlier date. The Hindu population 
in these colonies was greatly incr^sed when some- 
time in the fifth century the FalJavas in South 
India were hard pressed by the coming of a large 
number of northern people. When Buddfhbm began 
to spread far and wide at the instance of the great 
Indian Emperor A soka, it invaded die Hindu colonies 
and by the seventh century ^Hindu Malaysia became 
Buddhist." The advene of Buddhism Into the colonies 
meant some initial resistance from the fa itbfiil Hindus, 

In Indo-Giina the Kingdom of Champa was 
founded by Kaundinya ^o *’caine from the Pal- 
fa va capital of Kanchi" fn South India. In the 
twelfth century King Jayavarman VIII founded an 
empire in Indo-China by uniting together the differ- 
ent Kingdoms of Kambodj, l^mbapura and 
Vyodhapura. This empire served as a centre of 
Further extension of Ifmdu civilization cors-ards the 
neighbouring Islands though trade and other peaceful 
intercourse. There was, however no motive of 
political domination, no land hiLin|fer. In Sumatra 
Che Buddhists built a pertnanenl ciiy as their capital 
with many other cities around it. Thus here again 
was fofimed another Buddhist state called the Empire 
of Sri-Vishaya, the emperor himself claiming descent 
from the Sri-Vishaya (or Sri-Vijaya ) royal bouse. 

The capital of Sri-Vishaya was made another centre 
of Hindu influence which was Spreading rapidly 
over the surrounding island regions of Malaysia, 

It was about the eighth cent^ that from Gujrat in 
India there began a great influx of caste-H Indus in 
East Java where they ftximJcd a Hindu state in 
rivaliy with the Buddhist state in Sumatra. These 
two rival states “made their influence felt througout 
the island of Borneo and covered at least the 
greater part of the southern Philippines, and at 
times their influence was extended as far north as 
the island of Formosa." 

Thus we find that Indo-China, Suermtra and East 
Java formed the three centres of Hindu Influence jar.COm 
over the neighbouring islands before the time of 
the Mohammedan invasion. Hinduism came to the 
southern Philippines from IndoChina long before 
Samatran Buddhism had gained access there. This 
Hindu influence reached also the northwest coast of 
Bornea The city of Bruni on the coast “was the 
most important centre in northern Malaj'sia for the 
extension of Brahmin influence in other islands 
and regions." 

Soon after the twelfth century se\^ral high officiaJs, 
or dates, as they were called at the court of Bruni, 
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ftomebovr iiK^fTicd the displeasiifiB cf ihe Ra|mof 
Bonteo ukI teh tbe lakod with dbeif Smites and 
servants. Ther Moiled atoc^ the coast of E^woo 
and ftrsOly readbed the istand of Eanay. They were 
colled the Visayana becouso they coine ftom the Und 
fd Sri^Visboyo. They encomtcM litUe dtfficojJties 
in settJir^ along with the native peotd^ Some of 
the dates sailed further north until th^ arrived near i 
Batangas nhere they finally settled. The descent 
dants of these dates nvmted id diE^nc directions, 
one group settling aroutKiLaguna de Bay and another 
id the BigoI Peninsula, On the other hand, the Visa- 
y^9 In Panay were growing again rapidly in popula* 
tiod and thus sptM over the whole aland. The 
Visayans at present include aU those people in 
the southern Hiilippines whose dialects Mar close 
resemblance to that of the Panayansi, Hiere are 
also some p^ple in Borneo numb^ing about three 
hundred thousand who are still known as Visayan*. 
They still hold to their faith ai^ maintain a tTadit'On, 
closely related to Hinduisrn. Professor Bi^er says, 
“It seems quite evident from a Study of various 
facts that tbe Vlsayans in Borneo and those in 
the Philippines are not Only of common origin but 
are also closely allied to the peoples Ot South 
Sumatra, This term i$ almost certainly a direct 
survival of the spread of colonies from the 
pre-Buddhist Sri-Vishaya stats into Western 
Borneo aiKl Irora there into the, central Philippines 
and probably also into South era Formosa,** It 
should be borne in mind that Sri-Vishaya was a 
royal house to which' the different royal families in 
Mo-China, Sumatra and Borneo traced their 
descent Their states wcrei, therefore, aasoaiaced 
with the name of SrUVishaya and the people were 
called the Sri-Viahsyana* The people of the 
Philippines are at present divided into three groups 
which are represented by the three stars in their 
national dag. One of these three groups is 
constituted by the Visayans, the other two by the 
Tagalcgs and the llocanos. At any rate, it is now 
evident that Hindu blood came from southern India 
through a long course to fhese islands and became 
mixed with the blood of the people. 

This close ethnic relatioTnf the Filipino with 
the people of southern India is further adduced 
the archxological study of the lands. The 
original script of the people haa been traced 
to the South Indian charaoterl The various forms 
of writing, such as Tagalog, Uocano, Vishayan^ 
Pampangsn, Pangasinan. etO| show their distinct 
relation with such forms of South Indian scripCt 
as Tamil, Telegu, Malayalam and Kanarese, In 
northern Philippines these scripts ceased to bo in 
use after the coming of the Spaniafds, In the south, 
Islam introduced by Makdum or 5harif' Awliya of 
Arabia prevented their further use and the Arabic 
alphabet came in vogue. But some pagan mounufn 
people, as they are called now, are said to retain StUt 
their old scripts. It should be remembered that the 
Sanskrit language being primarily the lar^^eof the 
Indo-Aryans is entirely different from the languages 
of Southern India used by the Dmvidian people. 
That both the Sanskrit and Dr^viJEan elements arc 
found in the different dialects of the Filipinos, goi^s 
to show that the inHuence of the Hindus of the 
Aiyan type who bad founded an empire in cast Java 
and that ot the Brndus of the E^vkliao ^e who 
also had their empires In Indo-Chlna and Sumatra, 
had been present in the Islands. It is, tbeiefor^ 
admitted that the ancient oultune of the Filipino 
people originated in India. Dr. Salee^ who baa 
made a very scientific study of the various dialects 
of the southern Philippine and seem to know some- 
thing of the Sansmt language, goes further and 
points out *that Sai^krit terms were used by 


Malayans In general and ^ FDipInos Id panioular 
to^ befere the invasion of^va and Sumaba by the 
Hindus of the diird or fourth century A,D.** Irraeed 
1>. Saleeby is inclined to hold a diff«ent theory from 
that of otw students of lodo^ipino relatiofiships. 

He is ocQviiiced that Ihtt Filipuioa were originally 
immigrants fitm India. 

Beskles these rants of language rdationshipi 
there have been many other lately uneartlu^ 

It has beeo found that in the Island of Masbate the 
ancient quicklime method of the Hindus was used by 
the gold miners to excavate the rook. The relies 
found in the island of Mindoro seem to prove that it 
**seeiiit tD bive been tbe very oentre of Hindu 
civil isii^ inAuenocs.'* Mr. Russell says that ^very 
settled town had a temple and most temples had 
collections of bookii** They were written In the 
native chameters on p^m leaves and bamboo and 
stored with the native ^ests. But unfortunately the 
Spanish people destroyed that pfcoious beiiuge of 
the peoples It has been said that 'xme Spanish 
ix-iest in southern Lueon boasted of having destroyed 
more than three hundred Hcrolls mrltten In tbe native 
character.* 

About the interesting foUdore [¥ofessof Kroeber 
thinks that thev are 'quite deinonatiably of 
Hindu odgin and all are cast in Hindu mould. 

Inasmuch as many of our own fables are also 
known to be of lodian origin or patterned on 
Hindu examples, it is not surprising that these 
talea fitxn the Philippines have a straqgely fomllkir 
ring in our ears. It Is no wonder, since both 
we and the Filipinos have derived them from ths 
same source ^ af th€ Pkilippin^y P, 19 TJ, 

Images of bronae, copper and even of (^d fepre^ 
senting the god Shivoj one of the Hindu TrinJ^, have 
been discovered by ai^disolc^ica] exploratEoiv There 
is one statue, supposed to be some Hindu go^ which 
has been preserved at the Ateneo de Manila a very 
arKient CathoIJo ccUege, One Ehitch archeedocjst 
thiiiks that it is tbe statue of Ganesha, In Chao 
Kua*s description it Is found that 'in tbe thick woc»a 
of Ma-yi, the ancient name for tbe island of Mindoro^ 
are scattered copper statues of Buddha, but no one 
can tell tbe ori^ of these statues." The Islands 
received an abuMlaot supply of brass, bronxe,c<mper| 
tin armour and various types of weapons from India, 

I "'The charaoteristio sarong, turban, bronze bells and 
; armlets and a variety of smaller ornaments appear to 
be Indian. The akin- tight trousers o| the Sulu Mores 
are Suggestive of Indian quttces** (Beyer, 7A# Philips 
pines Ma^eWm^ Asia, Nov., 19£1 ]l The dd 
names of coins used in the Islands are of Indian 
: origin. Indeed, the Indian influence is most 
. obvious “in all ' the most highly developed 
ancient handicrafts in the Philippines.* From the 
evidences so far collected Professor Beyer sums ub 
^ his conclusion thusj. ‘The Indian cultufe madt' 

‘ itself felt most strongly in the political, social and 
I religious life of the populatioriM among whicti it 
' spread. Its material influence was relatively less 
^ important except perhaps in melaJ-wodting, and ih 
i the art of war, though modes of dress and of personal 
■ ornamentation were also greatly affected. At the 
' time of the Spanish discovery not only were tfw more 3r,corn 
civilized Filipinos using the Indian syllabaries for 
j writing but their native t^thology, fi^kkxe and 
written literature all bad a distinct Indian cast The 
same was true of titeir codes of Uws simI their names 
for all sorts of politkal positions and procedures. 

The mau cultured Fbiliraine languages contain 
many Sanskrit words, and toe native art a ndticeabfe 
sprinklir^ of Indian design. A strong Brahmanistic 
, religious element was also certaWy^ Introduced, 
althou^ltseeinstobave aff«^ chiefly a limited 
i class, as the 1^8 of the people Still clung to their 
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rmort ancienc pagan worabip^ With the exjceptiDn 
-of jTfieent European culture me Indian influences are 
■'On tlie whole tlie most profound that have affected 
Philippine civil izatioiv*' 

WHY UAL! OBJECTS TO CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS. 

Df, Amry Vandcnboach writes lit the edtunns of 
Tke Intematimtal Rmh-at nf Missions ; 

The controversy has etirred Indonesians as well 
as the Dutch| ana has led to two unusual incidents. 
The first of these was the act of the Balinese chiefs 
dn sending a memorial to the Governor-General, 
ng the exolus ion of Christian missionary aedvity 
from meir island. The second was the passage by 
^the Volks raad (the East Indian central legislative 
body) of a resolution likewise petitioning the Governor- 
■<jeneral not to admit Christian missionaries to Halh 

Little is known of the early history of Ball 
Prol^bly Hindu colonies from Java settled on 
the island, and with the aid of military support 
from home made tbemsdves masters of its 
Inhabitants, The now Hindu ized Balinese re.- 
malned for a long time subject to the powerful 
'Hindu empire of Aladjapahit, whose seat was in 
central Java. When in the fifteenth century Java 
became Islamioized a large number of Javanese, 
unwilling to accept the new religionf fled to Hali, 
This had several consequences : it strengthened the 
Hindu influence in Bali, as it left Bali an Isolated 
Hindu cornmnyitYj for the other islands of the Malay 
arohipclago either remained animist <jt became 
Moslem i and it mide Bali politically independent 
■of Java. 

Although the Dutch first came into contact with 
ball as early as 1597, they did not attempt an occupa- 
tion tmtiJ two centuries and a half later. Throughout 
this long period they did, however, mamtainloose 
political relations with the Balinese chiefs. 

Missionaries and missionary leaders have long 
viewed Bali as a strategic field for work. In 1529 
the English missionary-sinologue, Dr. Msd hurst, 

visited ills island, ana in his report recommended 
that missionary work be begun on Bali, Dr, \V. R, 
Baron van llojvdl in 1346 issued a brochure in 
which he ardently pleaded for the establishmetie of 
mission posts on Bali, Dr van Hoevell was con- 
vinced that unless Christianity were speedily brought 
to thi Balinese they would become Moslems. 
Missionary work was begun several times but 
discontinued after a shorter or longer period. An 
English missionary, Ennts by name, established [ 
himself on Bali in 1333, but apparently remained | 
only a short time. From 1864 to 1881, ine Utrecht 
Missionary Union, In co-operation with the Nether- 
lands Bible Society, carried on work in Bali. The 
und:rtaking ended tragically ; the missionary, J, de 
Vrooin, was murdered oy the sole Christian convert. 
In 18111 Roman Catholic authorities obtained permls- ' 
slon to begin work in Bali but no use was . 
ever mido of the permission. Over three 1 
decades later, ihey sought to begin missionary 
work in Bali by the operung of a Dutch-Jodonesian 
school. Bitter opposition immediate^ developed 
against this plan. Mr. Tjakorda Gede Soekawati, the 
Balinese representative in the Volksraad, intiioluced 
a resolution requesting the Government ‘to refrain 
from giving either direct Or indirect support to pr^- ^ 
ganda of a relimoiis nature,V,..,. Recent events In Bali 
have given the question an entirely new turn. 
Christianity his found its way into Bali even though 
the missionaries have been kept out In North Bali 
Christian influenoe proceeds from a number of 
Amboinesa families who have come there to live, 

' Christianity has found its way also into South Bali. ; 


As a result of these events a reaetJoa began to set 
in, which became Intensified when it become known 
that Dutch missionaiy societies were considering the 
advisability of opening work in Ball 
Naturally not all of those who desire the 
exclusion of missions from Bali base their oppev 
siElon on the same grounds. Some merely take 
what may be called an opportunist point of view, 

Bal^ according to this view, cannot now stand the 
strain of adjusting itself to an additional stream of 
influence^ 

A second group oppose the admission of Christian 
missions to Bali on the ground that missions 
would injure Balinese society, cause unrest, weaken 
the efifectiveness of Dutch administration and cause 
a great deal of political disaffection on the part of 
the Balinese upper castes. 

There is lastly a group which is opposed to all 
Christian missionary activity. Among superficial 
tourists, this takes the form of an amusing 
simp] [city. They find the dances fascinating 
and the cremations of unusual interest ‘Would 
it not be a pity if anything of this charming 
civiUzation were destroyed by Puritanic busy-bodies P 
After all, one religion Is as good as another— 
each people has developed the religion that best 
Suits its needs,* 

Others, with a deep feeling of sympathy for 
Balinese life and culture and with more tlkn a 
smattering of knowled^ of anthropology, ethnology, 
would like to see Bali preserved as an antl^o- 
pological museum. 

A small group, however, views missions as , dis- 
tinctly a destructive force, among oriental peoples. 

They contend that missions can only rob an intel-' 
ligent, civilized and deeply religious peopk} such as 
the Balinese of their most breaaured possessions t 
their religion and culture. 

There is little in this attack on Christian missions 
that ie new. The attempt is here again made of 
linking missions with imperialism and of identifying 
the work of missions with^ the bans mission of 
Western civiliBation. The civilizations of backward 
peoples aje over-ideallzed. 

The basic difficulty is, of ccursei that these critics 
hold a relativist view of religion and dismiss all other 
views as absurd- They consider all religicfn a 
purely human culturo-produoti ^man is constantly 
creating God after his own iraage/ 

Friends of the missionary movement were not slow 
in pointing out that Bali bad been laid open to nearly 
every other alien influence — What good reason can 
there be for singling out Christian missions for 
exclusion? The answer of (the Balinese 

representative in the Volks taad) and others is that 
whereas the other infiuences attack the^ Balinese 
Hindu culture only inoidentally and indireedy, 
missions would attack the cultural bases directly* 

Assyrians fOP BpazlL —At the end or M^ch, 
the Committee of League of Nations Council, appointed 
for the purpose of making arraagement for the settle 
mADt of the Assy rains who wished to leave Iraq, met to 
studv an interim report fi?om the CornmLsslon it had seat 
to Brazil to atudy the Visibilities of settlement iu that 
country* This Coinniisslon investigated the land of the jar.COrTI 
Parana Plantations Company near Londdoa in the 
State of Parana. The Committee will inform the Oouocil 
of the League at its May meeting of the results of this 
iDve&tigafion and the views of the Bmeilian GovernmEot- 
TeatiysoQ In C!ilcag<>:'-Lioniji Haliam 
Tennyson, Baron Tennyson,, 44, grandson of Poet Alfred 
Tennyson; and Mrs- Joseph William Doiiner, daughter 
of Howard Elting,ono time Chicago buildor and paint- 
maker- in Santa Barbara, Mrs. Donner'a late husband 
was liiB brother of Elizabeth Ikinner Boosevelt, first 
wife of the President's son Elliott, 
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^ A HATiONAlJSPS REPLY. 

ThB in^am Spofft R^t/nner^ 

..I SM in jour issue of May ts. *Wa)riatet'’ 

iMact^PfiSe about my Utkme of ^'Soul" 
oCthe Lib«^PutT as 4 ^tioualJst 1 do not 
bdteve in a aouL Mr meanuig 1 % of course, ctesr, 

1 do DOC want thfO Liberal Party Co up tbose 
fundamcnul fTrindplca ^ wbkh it has to lon^ stood ; 
aod the soul Is siniply a short terra to express these 
principles, as bppoa^ to Umporarf expedieoefes 
which have tanpted some liberals to advocate a 
opalitfon with, cr rather a submergence irt the pro- 
posed Swarrd P4rt jr* Of course, 1 do not believe In 
a human soul as jUvonced from the body, a eoul for 
tl^ bene^ of which sacrifices are c^ortned or 
pmyers otfered, a soul for instance whica Yama ex- 
trsu^ from the body of Satyavan and was caitying 
away in a Iltde net, followed by Savitri, 1 can assure 
n ^ ^ that t am not a purist in the use df 

latiguage ana am quite ready to use any word whkh 
expresses my meaning even though vt may have been 
derived fordgn sources or ts ttymologicaUy 
connected with mythdlogyi astrology, or exploideo 
id^s in scieocOi, 1 have admiratton for Shlvaji^s 
'■^maniai'deedSy am*' jovial” in gpod company, can 
t^k^ of ,the ^'disastrous” earULquake and regard 
*'«veneroai * diseases as a major ** curse * of mod^^ 
times* 1 am even writing this letter on a *'Wednes- 
day^^ and hops to see it published on some ^turday^ 
mthe^monlh of “ May” In a ioumat published in the 
t<ymijDf”5orobaj" uiough I do not acknowledge the 
infiuEnc.o of Mars, Jove;, s tars or V^us^do not befieve 
ill * curses,” and do not Worship Wddin^ Sahinii 
Maia or Mumbadevl \ have a high admiration for 
my inlend the Editor of this jouVnaC and though I am | 
far fiw believing him to be the king of actors { shall I 
sUh continue to oaU him ^Natarajan.” . If 1 happen to 
meet * Way&^r ** personally and bid him * adieu" 
or.” goodbye" 1 shall be sorry if this is taken to mean 
literSly that 1 wish him to go to God imni«iiately or 
want God to be ^th him as I do not desire him to 
receive, the dressu^-^o^n he is surf to get at such 
an interview on account of hU silly gibe* 

. Lucknow, V . Yours etc .1 

May 1934, { R* P* Pahahipye. 

ODLLECnVE bargaining AND 
THE CHURCHES 

It becomes more add more evident that a prime 
fiicter 'In rocovery and economic readjustmenl Is the 
stren^ of chgamsed tabour. A pennaneot redistri- 
ttutloa of income in the Interest of increased purchase 
ing power means higher wa^e s^es. The govern^ 
ment may es tablish and maintain the right of labour 
to bargam izi its own way but the utilization of the 
fight is entirely In labour^s bands, Hencej the support 
of labours efibrts to organize is coming to be rei^^ 
tuzed as a moral issue. The mere aiTurnation of the 
riffkt Without moral stippcat fbr ctie &lls sbort of 
eFectualiiyi writes InfarmaUm Service^ 

In view of the fact it is y^inent to cite prohounce^ 
merits by church bodjes which go beyond the benevo* 
lent oeutiali^ e^epressed in the ^ d^laraClc^ of 
labour righ^. The following are particularly worthy 
of DOtet 

t. An ordered and constructive democracy In 
lodustfy Is as necessary as ^itical d^ooacy, and 
Elective bargaining and the sharing of sh^ coot^ 
and managemeot are inevitable steps lii its atlbaidk 
inent; (Resolutions adopted by the Federal Council 
of Churches at Cleveland, Ohtc^ May, 19190 ' 


f^l^ticipation of labour tiuou^ re|Kvscntati\‘es ^ 
of iheir own chimiag and ati equi^ble diitribution 
of wealth and tnoome should be incorporated in any 
form of natiorul planiuog and control (tolnt State- 
P’tnt on Unemployment Issued by the Cemmissiori 
on the ChuToh and Social Service of the Federal. 
Omncjl. the Uepartment of Social Action of the 
Nationol Cathdio Wel&re Conference, and the Sienki 
Justi^ Commission of ihe Central Conltrenco of 
American EUbbis*) 

7L The immediate application In e\Try industry of 
the principle of collective bargaining is not only 
essential to the pfoteetkM of the modern Industrial 
worker, but ft w the first step toward that oo-i^rativ« 
control of both the process and the proceeds of 
indust^ which will be the ultimate expression of 
Christianity in indue trial relationships, (Statement 
adopted by the Geftcral Confcreiwe of the Methodist 
EpiScepaJ Churchp 1919,) 

1* Individual workmen can not hope to bargain on 
equal terms with a corp^tioh; so coltective wgairv- 
Ing becomes necessa^ in order that Industry may 
come stabiliaLd. (A Christian Industrial 
Social Service t^mmission cf the Northern Baptist 
Convention^ adopted at PhiTadelphiai 19SL) 

Ki Beit resolvcdi Thatwe resprctfully request 
the management of the Methodist Book Concern in 
Chicago and Ctccinnati to do every fair thing in the if 
power to persuade the eligible employees cf their 
plants 10 join the International Typographical Union^ 
and when a majority of such etigtme imployees, by ■ 
secret ballot, so decide^ the managtment cf the 
Melhcdlsl Hook Concern shall enter bco ii kignrd 
working agreement with the Internationsl TypegrA- 
phical Union, ( Social Service Com mbs ion report 
adopted by the Bock Rivw ConiVffnce cf the 
Methodist Episcopal Churchi 1993^) 

6, To recognise the principle (of collective 
bargaining] without supporting tome method that 
will make it rffective is out to mock Ihe hopes and 
sfru^les d* the wodeers with bafren krords and to- 
dtserve (heir tndfgnalloo and conteumt. (Statement 
adopted by the General Conference of the Methodht 
Epiixx^t ChtTcb, 1913,) 

T, We hold It as a mrth verified m experience 
that labour, must organize effectively not only to* 
protect Its own rights but^ what is equally or even 
more important, to belter understand its own duties 
and responsibilities so guard against and prevent 
conditions which end in ruinous a trikrst (Resolutions 
of the General Con ventioQ of the Protestant Episcopai 
Church, 1925.) 

- A significant change In the Soalal Ideals of the 
Qiurches, revised by the last meeting of the FtdErat 
C^nciL is contained in Article which read^; 

* The right of employees and csiployers alike to- 
organize & collective b^gaining and sdciil Action;, 
protection of both in the exercise of thii right } the 
obligation of both to work for the public good}, 
encouragement of co-operatives and Other organiza- 
tions among farmers and other groups*” 

Here It is asserted not mffely that employees 
employers alike have “rights” in tito's matter but that 
organisation by functional croups To Che economb 
system should be enconragedL 

There is good reason to believe that the more 
spectacular phases of the pres^ economic Situation 
nay yield in interest and Jinponaoce, preci.^ety 
as happened in the tariy post-war period, to the old 
and simple issue of collective bargaining among 
emptoyCTS and worker^ in city and country, and that 
the real issue will have Co be fought out on thetfe 
lines. 
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The following exeemt^ are t^ken from Tin. Yard^ 
4tick^ issued by mcional Catholic Wd&re Con* 
ferencc, Aprill6ar.com ' , 

*Tbe antUNew Dealers have gained courage and f 
are talking hi^ wide and handsome* Busincas is ] 
picking up st^Uy. Profits are growir^* And since 
th^ do not want reform but only recovery and tbj^ : 
think recovery is travellir^ towards us fasti they are ■ 
fghtipg reform* Of course without refomi recovery : 
is a known snare and a delusion* | 

^ “The amazing publicity that the newspapers have I 
given the charges of Dr. Wirt has served him and his 
infUtionisC Committee for the Nation as a means of 
attacking nearly the whgle programme except inflation. 
The stock market regtdadon bill is fired atfrom 
a hundred centres even though It is known that the 
Tun-away stock market of the CooUdge era and of 1929 
helped bring on these black years. The law 
compelling cor|)Ofations to tell the truth about ttie ; 
new aeounties is branded a barrier to recsovery. 

'It is the old storyi When the devil was sick last 
year, the devil a monk would be. He thinks now 
that he Is convaleBcing and that it will not be long | 
until he is completely well* And so he is girding i 
himself for another dance on the same primrose path ; 
that led us to our four years and more of hell and | 
"which, ii tried again; will end in the same identical 
^estina^on* 

^The New Deal has to be improved much. It is 
far from good enough. We have to take this occasion 
to do things that will make this country and this 
worid far less unjust and far abler to prevent the 
catastrophe of another collapse. But the drive is 
cn to break tt down utterly* The engines of propa^ 
ganda have been wheeled into place. 

“But If we have learned anythii^ at all it is that 
more money has to go to wage and salaiw workers 
«nd to farmers and less to property ; that the relation 
between production and distribution baa to be guidedi 
and that neither of these two things can be safely 
turned over to the sole control of the representadves * 
of property and credit-power. Corporation executives 
and bankers have not learned this yet And so it 
Jocks, now that business is picking up, as if we arc 
inforafighC 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PESHWAS' 
DAFTAR, 

Another volume of the “Selections fitsm the Fesh- 
was* Daftar^ which is the 37tfa of the series edited by ' 
Rao Saheb G. S. Sardesai (Price, Rs. 3 ) has been 
published by the Government Central IVess writes 
the Director of Information* Jt is entitled, “The 
Karnatak Expeditions of Madhavrao I ( 1761-1772 
It brings together a large number (over 2D0 ) of very 
useful papers which mainly relate to Feshwa 
Madhavrao I's undertakings in the region usually 
called the Kamatnk* the greater portion of which 
was subdued by the Marathas under the lead of the 
Peshwa'a fiither, Balajlrao, The unforeseen disaster 
of Fanipat at the beginning of the year 1762 not 
only undid much of the success which the two 
previous Peshwas had achieved but indirectly helped 
the rise of Haidar All who managed to suppress the 
Hindu Ruler of Mysore and aeiacd the opportunity 
to consolidate his strength so as to become a rival 
both of the Marathas and the Bri tish. 

The sudden rise of Haidar upset the previous 
caioutations of the Marathaa who had not fol^ time 
to establish a firm hold on their Soutbem conquests, 
Mumrrao Ghorpade; who was the only prominent 
M^tha Jaddar in the tmilory concern^ had to 
bear the full brunt of Haidar's first oruahirg 
onslaughts. A few imporUnt new letters uxiluded 


in this Selection speak eloquently of the heroio Stand 
made by Muranrao; 

In order to follow carefully the contents of these 
papers, the student will da well to rememl^er fhe 
following main expedidODS of the Feahwa into 
the Soum : — 

(1) October l76S-Juite 1765.— The conquest of 
the region be tween the Krishna and the Tuqg^hadra. 

(2) October 176G-June 1767, — Mamtha penetra- 
tion into the districts south of the Tungabtaadm. 

(3) October 1769"1770.— The same expedirioh 
continued to the south of the Tungabhadra and led to 
some stiff fighting. 

(4> Up to June 1772,— The Pesbwa was prwented 
byiil-health from being personally present in this 
last expedition, which consequently was carried to 
completion by his able generals Trimbakrao Pethe 
and GopaLrao Patwardhaa Besides the papers which 
describe the various actions |>eitalning to these main 
campaigns, there are other episodes which have been 
incidentally described in them and of which little has 
so far b^n known in histciay. For instance, the 
Feahwa had to undertake a year's vigorous warfare 
to overcome Bapuji Naik Joshi, a near relation of the 
Peshwa family who had figured prominently in the 
two preceding regimes but who now deserted the 
Peshwa's cause. Many other nunor afb.irs are 
vividly dealt with, which the student would be well 
advised to note in OTder to grasp the real aim of the 
Feshwa's policy- 

The details found In these papers go to confirm 
the accounts about deeds of volour and diplomacy 
of the peshwa by the great research scholar Kbare 
as the result of his study of Fatwardban records- 
The Peshwa assumed the burden of Government at 
the a^e of 16 and contending against heavy odds 
proved himself, in the short space of eleven years, 
not only a capable general but a just and strong 
ruler* Most of the letters in the Selection are adf 
dressed by HarTpant Phadke to Nana Fadnis wbo 
was at Poona. 

"HARK AM, LET US BE FRIENDS*” 

"1 am an Australian girl, just turned 16 last March, 
not very tall, fairly plump; and with grey, blue eyes 
and nut-brown bair,^ Thus describing herself, a girl 
from the southern continent has written to Hlbi 
Harnam Kaur, the sixteen-year- old girl of Mogatehsll, 
Feroxepore district, who put up a heroic fight against 
a dacoit band in her village last month. resulUng in 
the death of three of the daceits, says an Associated 
Pfess rnessagew 

The pluck displayed by the Sikh girt has won the 
heart of her young Australian friend, who thinks 
that the life of her Indian siker must be “so thrill- 
ing and interesting." Her own life has been the 
usual Australian cirl's life, “to goto school, leave, 
and then start work in a shop or else house work;" 

you/' she asks “What could you tell P Your 
Ufe would probably be so thrilling and interesting to 
me." And across thousands of miles and over differ- 
ences of race, language, creed and colour the 
Australian girl holds out ner hand to her Indian friend: 
“Hamain, though there may be worlds and worlds of 
difference between us let us be friends." 

Hibi Harnam Kaur is at present an in-padent In 
the Mayo Hospital, where she is recoverii^ from the 
bullet wounds and other injuria sustained in her 
encounter with the dacoits; She ia progressing very 
well, and is likely to be discharged Portly* 
AtKJ&er Associated Piress message announces that 
two squares of land and Rs. 1,000 in cash, to be 
given at her marriage, is the reward awarded by the 
Punjab Government to Bibi Hamam Kaur, the tsrave 
girl of Village Cbaudhariwala, TehsU Moga, who put a 
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heroic Agahist a hmnd ol dAcotta Iasi mor^di, 

T«8utting m the death of three doooits* * 

Similar revaidB taave also been jgmiited lo her 
three bfnthen Bud a leoctfhly pen^ioo ef Ra. 10 to 
her iD 0 ilii&, who lost her b^befid ma a result of 
LRturies sustained b the fight 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN THE 
SOVIET UNION. 

The CouncD erf People** CotnmiaaarieA erf the 
Soviet Union issued an Order on 13th March 1$3I 
requiring the Governments of the autonoinous 
Re^bra and the district execudve committees to 
investigate, during September and October 1934^ the 
enfbrcement of ^imary, education for 

chllfhen between the age* of eight and eleven, which 
was introduced b the towns in 1938^ and to take all 
possible mess urea |o reiser compulsory primary 
education univeraat The 17th Congress of the 
Communist Party further decided to introduce com- 
pulscry technical training in country schools. 

The State Plsnnir^ Commission and the Conutus^ 
sariats of Education and Finance of the Russian 
Eederadon are preparing a plan for the introduction 
of compulsory tiainir^ in the seveit-year schools in 
all ^e autonomous RepuIrficSrpi'Ovinces and districts, 
to ensuru that'all chUoren leaving primary schods b 
the towns and industrial villages snail be admitted to 
the seven-year secondary schools during the school 
year 1933-19 36^ and that those leaving primary 
schools in the Caiiniry shall be admitted to secondary 
schools during the school year 1937-1938. 

Parents w^e children attend the three highest 
classes of secondary schools In the country during 
the school year 1988-1934 are required to leave thev 
d^dren at school until they have completed the 
seven-ye«r course^ 

The Commissariats of Education and Justice will 
issue a joint Order relating to compulsory technical 
training br children in the classes traerr^ to above. 

The Commissariat of Education of the Russian 
Federation will determine the minimum (rf scientific 
knowledge to be required of teachers and principals 
of scJtooIs, and the condIti(»is to which school 
premises and equipment must cazifcrm. The local 
organs of the Commissariat of Education will not 
authorise the opening of new secondary schools 
unless these rules are observed, 

THE TRAGIC SIDE OF EMPIRE. 

Mr, P. £. MlalJa, Judicial OSicert Quetta Cantors 
enentr returned a v^Ict of suicide while of unsound 
mind on the Inquest of second Lieutenant X GL 
Barrington of the 1st Battalion, West Yorkshire 
Regiment, writes the Trihitte* It may bO menticxied 
that Lieutenant Barrington was found dead b his 
room on- the moml^ of the 8th April 1934. The 
Judicial Officer b bis repoot says that the 
deceased was stated to have joined the 1st 
Battalion West Yorkshire Regiment about Sei>- 
tember last while the rodment was in Egypt 
From Egypt be came to Quetta on Good Frmy, 
the SOtb Marcl^ 1954, It appeared that lor a 
few days prior to his death the deceased suddenly 
became dUintereated in everythii^ and eipresaed 
that he was fed up with Quetta andToatbed the places 
Fium letters to his fiancee^ tus fittber and his m^er, 
found in the deceased’s room, and which are alleged 
to be in his handwriting; it af^ieared that the deceased 
was distressed at having to away fi'om bis home. 
He also seemed to have taken a particular dislike to 
puetta br in almost all his letters, he mentioned how 
be hated this place. The foltowbg passage fi'oin a 
letter dated the 8th April 1934^ addressed to ha 
fiancee, indkated that the deceased was kt a brloru 
state of mind ^ 


^Thia may be tha last letter thsi you will aver 
get frocn me, life la vneodurahte and each day 
11 one hideoua tiightmara frani which I never 
wake up, 1 am Crappedt There seents no way 
out ana my brain is on fire and almost 
B napping-demented. 1 have e revolver Chit 1 must 
get rid of, else Bomething terrible wiU happen, 
^haps I had better go.** 

tl was evident that the deceased thought of 
taking his life but siooe he was depressed pr^bly, 
to sheer despentio^ oonsTdered that the easiest 
way to overoome biB troubles was to put an end 
to hiroselfi The Judbial Officer was thus ooovinoed 
that second Lieutenant T, G. Barrington of the 1st 
Battalion West Yorkshire Regiment ^ committed 
sulolde while of unsound mind by shooting himself 
through the head with his own revolver. 

SWAM! ADYANANDAm SOUTH AFRICA, 

Being invited by the T>ansvaa! Hindu Seva SamaJ, 
Swmmi Adjmnanda of R. R. Mission arrived In 
Johannesburg on Ist February 1934. Many pro- 
minent Indiana and some Euitipeans were prtsent 
at the Railway Stations at Ptetoria and jonannes* 
burg- In the evening about sixteen associations 
in ^e Transvaal, including the Indian National 
^ngnssr extended a bear^ weiccme to the SwamL 
The Swami, b reply, spoke ou 'India’s Message 
to the world- The first public lecture was deli- 
vered in the ^Ibouroe Hall, Joharmetburgi on 
the 18th February, when the Swami spoke to an 
audience of nearly a thousand people, many of 
I whom were Europeans. After the discourse, the 
Swami answered the questions that were asked by 
Bome of tltose presenL The local Vedanta Service 
Society soon afterwards celebrated the birthday 
anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna, and the Swami apoke 
on Ramakrishna the Prophet of Modern India.* 
Out of the ether engagements that followed may be 
mentioned the speeches at the Indo-EuftMeati 
Counctl on "An Astern View of Western OviliiS' 
tion/* at the Government Indian School on *Tfaa 
Idede of Education In India," at the International 
Club on "India and Her Civilisation** and at the 
l4eloria Theosopbical Lodge oa "What is Yogaf^ 
Invitations have been received from Cape Town; 
Port Elizabeth, Durban, Kimberley and many other 
important cities. Weekly lectures on "Hindu Philo- 
sophy and religiorf* have been arranged at the 
University of Witwatentrand in Johannesburg for 
some time to come. The Swami is liso bolding 
dasses on the Gita, ihrioe a week for the benefit ^ 
the Indians. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

^ Ppofpesalve Afe'hantotaii:-^ha rapid pro- 
j gras in Afeamataxi has been marked bf the opeelug 
' of 140 private scboolt is the Kushsg and the Hiral 
Froviiiceh The inanNr ^ ■tudeute who are reewring 
edu&atioD at these institutloiia is 2,400 and measiira are 
Id hand to double the figures The tttephoDe !!» hai 
been extended from Khanebad to Gardbal and ft wifi 
j be further extended to the Tillage of Fulkhtmtbf whemr.COm 
' it will be fined with the trunk ersehange tins between 
Mazari Sheriff and KabuL The fine Arte Bchool and the 
Bamian Hotel, work on which wes suepended during the 
I winter months, has been resumed* Work on tb« Xtemi 
Pam, baa also been netuted. 

! Romalti HollaD(l*ii Romanee;— ^IL Roauln 

I Bofiand, the French author, who , has fired foreeTeral 
yrats at VillBijeuTO, on Lake Leman CG*Mvn), la to 
marry hte Seertea^, lime; Kmidachm, who M a 
wklow, llf. EoOaiHl ip siiiy-eight# Hotc. Koitdacheff 
WM bom at St. Fetersbmg CLenisgraA) She has 
been IL EcfianiTj sectetory fcf nany yearn 
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Revolving* Solarium at Jamnagar: - 
The Jifaharaja Jam Baheb Shri EaDjitsioghJi was 
highly impreaacd by the eherapeutic utUiiy of the eola- 
riumat Aia of Pr* jean Bajdman and made 

orrangemeol* to establish in India a centre of scientific 
physLolherapy* The revolving solarJum of Jamnagar 
will be competed veiy shortly^ It Is built on the same 

f riociplcs as the solaria at Aial'eS'Balns and Cannes, 
t will be, it iB clalined, the most ^ientifio institution 
in Indie for physiotherapy. The solarjum is a building 
of R00,000 Jbi. in v eight which pivots LO cabins for 
treatment, where the sun's rays are Altered in a manner 
■o as to isolate the therapeutic rays and stop the danger- 
ous heat rays of the sllil. 10 giant lenses of 04 by 00 
inchea are each able to concentrate 240,000 candle 
light on every patient and help to cure cxtrapulmonary 
tuberculosis, rheumatism, anaemia and many other 
diseaseSi Under the sclarlum is a tower which caniains 
12 laboratories of the IcLStltute of Folyradlotherapy for the 
treatment of djoeaseS of children, malarli and certain 
types of cancers. The sofarium is the invention of Dr. 
Jean Ifaidman, Director of Institute of Actionogy jn 
Faris, who has come specialfy to India for a month to 
■tart the solarium and is now [n Jamnagaf. The build- 
ing of the aolarlum, the biggest medical appavatus in 
the world, has been successfully completed by the 
Societe Industrjelle Rwconstruction of Faris for the 
IHawaoagflf State.— J ikJioii En^tuMrinf. 

The ^*Rope Tplok**.— A man who haa actually 
seen the Indian ^^Hope Trick^ performed, has at lost 
been found. He is Dr. Alexander Cannon, FayphialrUt, 
who deBoribed his eKptiience in Indo-China at a London 
meeting of the British CoDege of Psychic Science. Dr, 
Cannon said he t^'as accompanied by a member of the 
French Coniubte In Indo-Chlna* '<Fhii is what we saw 
or thought we saw,*' the Doctor explained. ^‘The scene 
Jn an eastern market place. In the centre thereof 
■tands an ascetic, hjs eyes half open, Ha stands 
waving his arms, gesticulating a net uttering yogio 
incantatlona and meanwhile swaying gently to 
the rhythm. In front of him i* a coll of red- 
ooloured rope, lying on the ground. Over this, he 
etretchet out bU hands periodlc^ly. On hU nght'^hand 
aide Stands a youth, who has a most noticeable fac^ 
away expresilon in his eyes. An adept caref ulLy 
preserves the semicircle at a suitable distance of twelve 
feet radius. At last, the ascetic swoops and lifte up 
the end of the red rope and holds It at his arm's length. 
The end of the lopa appears to dae higher and higher 
as tf drawn heavenwards by an invisible Ibrce^ This 
prootsi continues until the other end of the rope is |ust 
free of the ground. The boy then climbs ^e rop^ 
remaioing at the other end In midair. He comes down 
to the ground and then £^ain climbs the rope end I he 
yogi eppesra to follow him up the rope with a knire 
clenched in hls teeth. He gets hold of the bay, cuts 
him to oiecea and appears to drop the different parts of 
the body to the ^ound where they lie quivering in the 
dust. The magic iao then descends the rope, puts the 
pieces of th« body together nnd sends the youth up the 
rope again riahC to the top when he appears to vanish 
into thin air/* 

Next Naval Gonfet>ettee Britain, the United 
Statis of America and Japan am engird in conversa^ 
tioni whUK a view to ascertaining the possibility of 
prelimi rarity discussing naval questions prior to the 
Nival Conference to tv held in Weshingtou in 19311. 
Jt Ib understood that the first ovartures came from 
Britain and Japan, Japanese olBdals suggested that 
a preliminary discusloa on internatioaat queitions 
relating to the Focihe would go e long way in 
clearing the atmc sphere for the Naval Conference, 
A Japanese Navy Office spohesmin declared, saye a 
Toklo cable, that the Washlcgtoo Naval Treaty would 
be a ratiouai one and that the London Troaty was 
signed as a provKional egresmenu He pointvd out 
that tlnce the concltisjon of the Washington Treaty under 
the special conditio ns uistiiig after the world Wiu', 
big chan gee had occurred In the International situation. 
Japan's sense of national sem^ty reqiired the conclu' 
elan of an equitable nationiJ naval treaty to reptace the 
existing ones.— Rttdsr. 


THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD. 

CTpdtr tbe patamiet ol and iuppartal by let 

OowenmiDl oC H. E, ktu uabaraja si Oaekvar. 

C S«gkton0 iindar tlu Benda Oempenlea Asi IQ g| 1097 V 


exi9 


Bnnvbee E.--Bwnbay. Abwedsbed, Navearl, Meboenai 
Debfaoj, Aunt. PstTid. Paten, AmreU, Bh 4 vtiegar« 
fidhpnr, Kadeoi Kelol, Kodl, Dwariu, and Port OabiL 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 
RESERVE FUND 


Rsl eo.ee.oee 

^ aa.oe^een 

M 11,00.000 


DIBBOPOSS: 


Sir Lelubbal Samaldesi KL, C.t,B., CChalrmaci). 

Bhetta Dnrgeinissad 5bvnebu|iTasad Laefcari, (MlB 
Agent, Afamedsbedt } 

Bbaekeima Vlfbeldu Mehta, Esq., ALA., LL.K 
Mexanlal M. Kentavele. Esq« M. A., CAgent, The AUbarnJa 
Mma Ce,, Ltd., Beroda . ) 

Mr.Dirdbetlal DoHblial Pndlibi B.A., LLJS., Oaroda, 
Raj Ratne Bhallsl Daitbhal Amin, B. A., M.9. C. le 
(Maeegldg AgenL Alembic Cbemleal Wertci Ltd,* 

^TUdo.} 

Beth PnnMihblat Mofatlal (^benock Mills, LtA 
Atiinhdabed.) 

CoL N. AhIvRaJ Singh, B, A^ {Nelb Pewae, Benda. 

Mfa N# M« MuXumdar,(Mesarai TeU SoDs^Ltd^ Bombay.) 
OUBBliNI! deposit AdOOBKta. 


With sffttt from iBtb April 199f , Inltraal on dally bsIaoiHa 
from Bi. SOO to Bo. 1,00,000 wUl bi aHoind at i par etui pet 
aaniim and an sumi fmt So, I^OOjDOIJ by fpwlal amije^ 
me&i Na Intarirt irUldh does oat dome to Bo, & pw bat£> foat 
Mil bi allowed. 


FIXED DIPOSITB.* 


Beoiltel toT loeg 01 akorfe portodi on Inrnis whloli msy he 
uoicfeaLiiiid pa aiv^oetliKi. 

LOANS, 0VSRDEA7TS AND OABH 

The Bank granti oeeaianudatlaa on tonus to be anvagid 
S|atnsiis p^ ?cd sKoiinw. 

Tbi Bailie nnasetakti on balnU et Its oonsUtanto tba eafe 
Dnetody o| Bboni and SeonriUm and tlu ooltoatton dI dlTtSaoda 
lud butoxvd thereon ; it also imdarlabta iha eal# end pnnbset oi 
0 u Mm niflt Bay ani fell dmaxi[>ttDDS ol Stoek at nuodiral* 
■Aargm fuitoulan of wblph may be laarol on appUeatioa. 

BAT1NQ9 BANE DEFOfllTa 

Depodto noetvod and rata dI Inlefeto en Bail age Bank awDete 
and Baelnas Bank depwil aaoennto has been radwed at If per 
tnmi lit NaTwnbet iXSa. BalH on applkaltoii. 


A, Q, DBOUNDWATB^ 

Ag. Oeaml Managiri 


THE smmk sra/LM MwoKim 

Cm?mX, LIMITED. 

FortnlgliEly laUlngs betwceO' 
Bombey, Karaolii &n4 Caloatt^ 
Burma st Gallo Taevorta 

Cdtombo and otber ooAit port#- 
aooofding to demand. 

For Frejgbl lod other particniari apply to— 

NAEEOTAM MOiAEjES A Cc^ 

Aitnia^ 

SDdama Howe, tl.Sif ott Road, Ballard Batat^ 

Bombay,. 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

CBvUbUiihttit 7tlL SvptomtMr 1«W 
DiDQBPoiitio mron rsm omi wr 

Ti o> iBSt, 

HEAD OFnCBt 

ORIENTAL BUItDl?(G$, BOMBAY. 

BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Metnoa SL, Bambaj, 
AHMEDABAa 
BANDKA, 

Brukchea CALCGTTL 

BARA BAZAR,CALC0TTA. 
POONA, 

RAJKOT, 

SOBAL 

. €«plt«l Subscribed Ra, 2.00,00,000 

Capltsl Celled up „ 1,00,00,000 

Eescrre Fund ^ 1,00,00.000 

London Agents s^Th« WestnUnster Bank, Ltd. 

. CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

liitereat ii illcnred oa dulf bAbmeei fram Ri, 100 to 
Bt, 1,OD,000 @ 1% per Aannin. Taterest m {□ 

Biiceai of £■, 1,00,000 allotted col j bj ipecifel unngement. 
No ciedh inU be given in accoonte for inteifirt emoontiiig 
to lea thno I pet bell jeer, 

FIXED DEPOSIT a. 

Depositi ut leocind fixed for one jeer or for ebort 
p^od at niei of intercBC vbiob cea be MCerULned oo 

^ Sevingx Beak eocounti opened on fevooceble tuma 
Rain on epplketion.' The l^nk ecti u Etamtov and 
Tnutee under Willt end Setilementi mid DDdsttEkei 
Tnietoe bow»e» genenllj, E'idee mej be obuined od 
eppUcetioD. 

Tbe Bank gnnti eocommodetioD of tenor to be 
aaiaiut epprofved eecontj. 

LOANS, OVEEDRAFTS AND CASH CRED1T& 

Tbe Bulk usdeileVei on behalf of itt Cor^toeoti the 
tale CQitod j of Sbars and Secaritiea and the coUectun of 
dindend Uid intetat thsoxb It also nndertakea tbe acela 
and [Huchaae orGofernaimt puer end all deeoiptioai of 
atock at moderate paiyeoltia of whidi maj be bad 

on appticatioiiL 

A, G, GRAY, 
hlanagttt'. 


Ff^^mlnexit 

Among - 1 ^ 

Invlgopatlng - 

medlelneo. 

WfU* fo-dey Jbr q eopy iftadti fries fisf U ; 

ATANK NIGBAH 
PHABMACY, 

JAUKAGAB. 

' (KATICAWAR.) 

Sama^ dgia t 

KALBADEVf BOAR 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD, 

HK4D OfTIOli apolWSM. 

BaA£tas£jftt 

Vlramtan 


fOlAtrtci PWHWV 

lalaiiteHr flilairkt Sataraj 
Rane t m i ^ 


Kiftoakarwadl ( « 
fttattala ( , 


Kopergavi (OMM Alinted- 
aafu^ 

Sb«TK«D* ( n -■ r 

Aruneditasar , ^ % 

BUtwatidl (matrtet ThanaX 
Palfliar e • X 

Raljiae { q « £ 

AkJitJ (pUtfftat 5h«lap«r> 


CDUerfct Abn. 

tebatfV 
Wa^ 


4 


I>eftdalcha 
Naodurear 
5Tilr^<' 

5hahada 
.9at(H 
51ndlc1ied4 
Makaeasa 

SaUni 
Kakwao 
pvtiad (iDtvtrlflt Paaeb 


KHal 


fitrOhmillal V,lfabt«, XGja^L, 
SLc leldbaal Bamaldaa, Ka, 
ItadbGwl** D, IbukcrHyp 


,raBE0TOBa 


PM. V. O, fiala. 

6. K, fta>dDTa. Sm., 

7, 7* Oarad. IUm]., 
B.O, BalAb^btdori 
P. B. ljaxiii*ilL«ar, 


' 0> It, aaudbl, Kwr, 

I Rao Babador R. T, 7 
I 7. U Uatata, £«q^ 


R| o, PatlATm. Xh]., 

O, P, Unsd^bvar, 
a* ^ Datadhar, Eai|, 

& L Apta. Eaf, 

BHAES OAPlTaLa-i i 

< Fully Paid) Ra, f *.94, fee ' 

1 bXPOBtTfl Ot*A for as, ysit and alianar or IsagH 
antaoMptoA Sata aad Otbu pArUaiUan maj bt aHartainid 
Cesid Um budifilgiiid, 

tt. OCBXEHT AOOOUKTB BTi Apaiiid lev OiMtiteaUvi 
Be m let la e and iodlTidoala IsleraS I, ailoirat » isLl* bakviau 
Bdi vsaabag Be. l»de,OOOt 

8. BA71KG8 JBAKS PEPOSITB an avsepM and 
paid al*| Ma^ttsa mlekaiLEfl bi«UiL| balaooaa Ualv laa* 
e, haloid Irom ib, Bndanlgsad. 

4. Dratie art lima m diitrloa ied rtliv tottM m irtmi ^ be 
aaeartaluttl «s aEfiboaUiu, 

i, TtrtB^esaiiartAil? mgljrtrtd Oe^fwaltrt |a 

tfrtBmliaT PnildiaaT,eatiHnkniiDdadaU» nf »b« RaotivaPk 
OMpmUrtBoiVMs^Bvnbaj PrtsidHMy, 

a. AwaaUartaad'lidgiunarlybje Sro ef ImriprtM 
AmnalaDt* and fmtlf hf a dptoJaL Gmamani a^tov^ 
rtartdiwtart ^ flsanaial peliiaa a» pvbma<4 ia Urt 
" fiombaj OGrtnunest OartUa,'' 

VAtKOHrH U UXHtA 

ManaBlsg DlnetN^ 

LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

outright pAymect of the laeuriiioe 
m^ey to tbe wJdoir or chlldm in 
ooe lump siun U a gt^it mittake. To' 
apply a real teft you would only aek 
youndf how your wij« would {nvett eucli 
a sum now wltbout any help whatever 
froos you. The womad bds been •'All 
the Wife and Mother * Is LUnequipped to 
iavcBt and aafeguard fund* designed to her i.- ^ 

r.may-,pra..^f»™yy^^ “*^patidar.com 

ThcKiM Uke adrmtage of 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

ParfurOm fqrfiaibih U t— 
THESECRETART 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR 
AND 

TRUSTEE CO., LTD, 
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TherShahabad (Zement Companv. Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal* 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important works. 



BRAND 

PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 daysi 
HidPtS Pr«tltf«nDy »rtd MysQr« H. ^ H. fh« Hrxini*i CamFnlons i Th.» Dfloiians 

BEST & C0.> LTR. ALUDLN a SONS, RASHID KHOOADAD & Ca, 

MAl>nA0. SECCNDEBABAD. Ull. ■ BW. Caw. FOONAi 

The Shahabad Cement Gtomnanv. Ltd. 


“BOMBAY HOUSE” 


BOMBAY, 


24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


r 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED ONCE IN TWO MONTHS. 


Ediud Mleij Ea ii^eiati of die W«ai»i] vt 

Audis hj Mia. K, SAiTKiAiTADEAff, M. A., Haningtoa 
Head, Chetpet, MaJrai. 

Kl. a. p. 

Babterriptioa (lodading Poatage) 

IziUod .M S e 0 
H „ Foniga 4 0 

(SobBcTib«n Bod Ooutribtxlkai iirg«atlj «eded>. 

SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN 

FOE THE CUBE OF 

Cold, Cough, Heftdachfls, Eheuraatbiii, SwoIiiXLgs ud *1] othw 
kiiids oT Aclua and Piin^ 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY & MADRAUi 



THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLYt 
Dealing with Social. Economic, 
Political and Religions Problems, 

PUBIJSBEB WBEKLT PHX0BB AJINAe. 

Manual i Jhhtid, Rt, tf/- 

JOf- Ptfif ^itt 

Subsciipb'oiu all ether OomaiDtuctdoiMi 
shoDld be iddEesHid 

THE MANAGED, 

The Guardian, 

UiiQXWiB. Peis^ Motinc Hoed, 
MADRAS. 
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THp INDIHN SOeiaL REPeRMER; 

{BesDn In iS9b.I 

A HOK- PARTY KOH- SECTARIAN ENGLISH WEEKLY 
Published Every Saturday, 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION^ 

STANDS FOR ALL-ROUND PROGRESS. 


Sabscrlptlon Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

ForeIg:n ... ... ... Rs. lo (Post Free), 

single copies of the cuprent month. If avallsble, 
can be had at 2 annas. eurpenC yean 4 nnngg and 
copies more than a year old 6 annas each, exclnslve 
of postai:& 

Contract Rales for ndTertlsemeats. 


Number of 

Inseitk^ns. 

1 

Inch. 

2 

Inches. 

Column. 

Columiu 

1 ^ 

Cdlunwi. 

i 

Page, 


Rs. an 

Rs. a« 

Rs, a. 

Rs. a. 


R& a. • 

13 

15 0 

25 0 

SS 0 

69 0 

05 0 

139 0 

29 

25 0 

SS 0 

$0 0 

95 0 

13$ d 

855 0 

52 

S3 0 

56 0 

95 0 

136 0 

255 0 

600 0 


Casual adveitisements at As. 4 per line for the first inaertioa and Att t per liiie;^of 
EUCDeeding- inaeitions, • " - 

Advertisement charges are strictly payable half-yearly or yearly in advance. 


For further particulars, please apply to:» 

TM£1 BitAKAdER, 

- THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 

KAMAKSMl HOUSEp BANDRA, 

BOMBAY 20- 


A-ohied bf ME a. Dkd^ Tbe C morn t m F^ttnc fhtaS atsHi WatU Baaimjf waA fbUMM hf 

BvmOiaiA KfttauM ^ ra /p m iMaii tli« -ladias Sookl BiIqih.'* tfaiM, si W tM AM WetK laatof 
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ItiPJAN^SOCIAbREFORMER. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SAtURDAY* 

4»rftcr*r^ lANDVA, It, * A^474^^4/4W. 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7<~B-0 ^Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0. 


VoL XLIV. 


BOMBAY— SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1934. 


No. 40 


"I wiil t* li hinh mt truth, ind ■» uitcomproniiftins ■■ justictiJ am Td canimC— will not equlvoe&te— I will not 

hcum, I « ill not KtTcit 1 tingle iiich^^ nd i will H htard/'^ ^ William Llovd Gakai^om in the Libtrifttir, 


oonreiiTS. 


ThaCutLolia LtudjUdt. 
^^Obrlatiaiaiclogf’ Miftion 
Bobiola. 

A Corlooi AppolutmtiiL 
fiontli MfiafcD Silmutai. 

Tbft Oodux fiiuuLlioim 

A jHtloUl OtlTAKBOT. 

AEuarfaan VltwolFraflvntLffty 
Japan, 

Tbg Bop* Trlak, 

Bpodlai Oopititwolit, 


Bvrlnl ol AnlmtL Bfrorltiata, 
Not* bf tb* WtytMWr 
^'Hlndu FaDecPl Eksloim.'^ 
Th* R«Jiig^log tfa* FqtarP, 
Boddhiim Id Cbtaa. 
iDFLusQQft of Buddblim In 
Noftb ludlm. 

Will AniiraUB Brsak Up 7 
Ipdia'i MMaUIo ftanorvoi, 

Tb* Bnnbaj MlLt Btrtkv. 
Frea UatbobM lo LuttietiPk 
Fundih, t 


examine how far the policy behind the step said 
to have been taken by certain Mission bodies is 
consistent with the principles of State aid*’^ 
The Lindsay Commission had specifically re- 
marked on the large proportion of non-Chnstian 
teachers in Mission schools and Collets and 
the Lothian Committee supported by the Viceroy 
of India recently made ati appeal for funds for 
carrying out the recommend ationg of that Com- 


mtssLoru 


NOTES 

The Catholic Laadsllde: — Three thousand 
familieSj numbering ten thousand Indian 
Catholics, have ^one over Co the Lutheran fold 
as a protest against the failure of the Roman 
Catholic heirarchy to induce the high caste 
Catholics to accept their low caste co-religionists 
as their Bociai equals. One of their spokesmen 
said at a publio meeting of the dissenters that 
they had decided to go over to the new Church 
on certain conditions which were accepted by 
the latter, and, if these wye not adhered to, 
there will be another exodus to an unspecihed 
destination. It is quite evident that the part 
of religion in these mass movements is 
inappreciable. The acknowledgment of the 
services of the Self-Respect Movement by the 
dissenters is slgnlficanti Father Heras fn an 
interview in the Ttmss of India refers in a 
rather superior way to the erroneous methods 
of hia predecessors in South India, It will not 
require much research for him to see that 
conditions are not very different in Western 
Indian Calhollcism, 

‘'Christianising** Mission Schools:— The impUca- 
tlona of the new policy of Cbrlstianisatlon 
of Mission Schools and Colleges, is beginning to 
dawn on the Indian public. There have been 
wholesale dismissal of non-Christian teachers in 
South Indian instkutionst The South Indian 
Teacher in a very temperate article calls atten- 
tion to the consequences of the new policy if it 
la persisted in. It warns Mission bodies that a 
large withdrawal of non-Christian pupils ts 
bound to follow and that "they will be killing 
the goose that lay the golden eggs/’ if they 
make their institutions subservient to the employe 
ment of Christians, The Hindu has devoted a 
leading article to the subject, "It is for the 
educational Department^*' it writes, "to institute 
an enquiry into the matter m order to see how 
far the aUegaliong made are founded in fact. and 


A Curious Appointment : — Government ha s 
been very unfair to Mr, Fail Tyebji. He 
is a much respected citizen, a scholar 
and an authority on Mahomedan Law on 
which he has written a work recognised as a 
standard one. When several years ago the 
Government of Madras, not finding a suitable 
Muslim lawyer locally, applied to the 
Bombay Government the latter recommended 
Mr. Tyebji as a lawyer in every way worthy 
to sit on the Bench of the Madras High Court, 

When he return on the resumption of office 
by the permanent incumbent, Bombay could find 
him only a comparatively subordinate judicial 
position to engage his talents. Since his retire* 
ment his services were more than once requisi- 
tioned to fill acting vacancies on^ the Bombay 
Bench and now, when he is, we believe, 
past the age at which Judges are regarded 
in this country as ineligible to dispense justice 
from the High Court Bench, he is drag- 
ged from his well-earned repose and the 
studies congenial to him, to fill a vacancy 
as an acting temporary Judge, Government 
dodging its own rules is hardly a good example 
to local bodies, Muslim opInLOn, so far from 
being gratified, resents such appointments as 
calculated to create the impression that its 
claim to be represented in the higher ranks 
of the Judiciary has to be met in this unusual 
way. If no suitable candidate is available 
among the men in active professional practice or 
in the Judicial branch of the Public Service, ! a r. CO m 
one can be secured from another province. 

Muslims are not as provincial as Hindus, 

SoQtti African Slimness General Smuts 
yaking at the Empire Day celebrations at 
Cape Town is reported to have declared that 
“secession from the Empire was as dead as a 
dodo so far as South Africa was concerned,*^ 

The Geneml is not only a soldier and a states< 
man but also a lawyer, scientist and philosopher,. 
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It win be irreverent, therefore, to sey Ih^t he 
was spea^ii^ with hia ton^e ia his cheek.. 
The truth, however, is that secessloa from the 
Empire U oo longer a question for debate 
cause the recent measures adopted by the Union v 
Parliament constitute practical secession! Clause 
2 of the principal Bid enacts that ^*the Parlia^^ 
ment of the Union shall be the aoverelga 
legislative power in and over the Union*’ and 
that no Act of the British Parliament shall have 
force in the Union. The King of Britain is al- 
lowed to be the King of South Arica but as such 
he will act solely on the advice of Union Mini^ 
ters. The right of neutrality in the event of a war 
t3etween Britain and another country js recognised 
as also the right of secession, A leading 
member of the Nationalist Party told an audience 
that they had ceased to be British subjects. 
He added that the Seals Bill was the Erst step i 
towards making South Africa a Republic and 
that was something new in the British Consti* 
tution* The Prime Minister w'as virtually the 
P^ident and, he observed, there was no 
dijference between the position of Mr. De Valera 
!fi Ireland and that of General Hertzog in South 
Africa, The only difference is that while the j 
Irish leader carries on a strai^t fight the 
African leader has achieved his object insidiously. 

The Codex Sinai ticus ; — We have received a 
booklet on The Mount Sinai Manuscript of the 
Bible ” published by the Trustees of the British 
Museum* The publication seeks largely to , 
defend the Russian Government's claims to the 
manuscript Bible aS opposed to the recent counter- 
claims advanced by the monks of the monastery 
of St, Catherine on Mount Sinai, An interest- 
ing section is devoted to discussing the diHerences 
in texts between the Sinaiticus and other Bible 
manuscripts. Non-ChrisClaa readers have re- 
garded his treatment of the problem of the 
woman taken in adultery as the noblest and 
most distinctive element in the- Christian 
GaspeL There is nothing to equal it in other 
religions^ The crucifixion, to which Christians 
generally attach the greatest significance, was 
after all not Jesus* act nor even sought by him* 
To make the figi^ of the crucified Christ 
the centre of Christianity seemfit to the non- 
Christian at any rate, to build the entire religion 
on a fortuitous circumstance. Non-Christians 
will learn with deep regret j^at in the Codex 
Sinaiticus, “John vil S^-^Tiii* H (consisting 
mainly of tbe e^sode of |he women taken ifi 
adultery ) is omittedp as also by the Codex 
Vaticanus and most of the earliest authorities/ 
Eva Gore-Booth also rioted the doubtful 
authendty of the episode In her book on Jobn*s‘ 
Gospel but she •‘passed*’ it on tlie ground that 
the passages relating to it seem appropriate. 
That may merely be due to the skill o£ the 
genius who fiist conceived the story* 

Bjtr(er*-^Whefi the purchase of the Codex 
Sinaiticus by the British Museum was first 
announced an Engli^ friend wrote to us citing it 
as pioofof the religious-miodedaess of British 


people that the offer was made tn times of depres* 
slorv The Trustees the 8ritlsl:i Museum, 
however, seem to have grave doubts of the 
appeal of rdigion to the public for they cali for 
funds OD economic grounds as well The booklet 
referred to above concludes t It may be added 
that the Russlaa Government is expending the 
amount of the price in the purdiase of goods 
from Great Britain; and hence si^acri- 
bers can f«l that in sending their contnbu- 
tions they are not merely to acaulre a valuable 
manuscript for the national library but to 
provide employ tnetit for Britiah workmen.” 
^e importance attached to this comtnefclal 
side of the transaction is emphasised by die 
following words . in the national appeal i 
“The Vendors have ^ven an und^taklr^ that 
the money paid willoe spent ia this country* 
In other words the 100,000 will be a credit 
to be used in Great Britain,'* la the circum- 
stances the gibe about the demand of the 
Mqunt Sinai monks for the return of the 
manuscript, at a stage of their negotiations with 
the Tzar's Government in 1659, being part of the 
ordinary conduct of a bargain in Oriental 
countries, is strangely inappropriate. No Oriental 
Government would have had the business 
instinct to win, as the British have done, the 
best of both worlds It is significant that in 
appeals to the British public stress is laid on ' 
the economic advantages, possibly in explana* j 
tion of trading with Kussla. Dean Inge had ' 
obviously the same object in view when he 
explain^ in mail week that Russia had ahed 
tno “noxious doctrines of Karl Marx” and 
become Fascist. VVhen other nations seek to 
establish trade relations with CDUhtries like 
Russia they just make trade pacts, British 
leaders first make the moral posUion sure. 


A Jsalous Governor:-^ The Governor of Malta, 
Sir David Campbell, at a banquet held on 
Empire Day is reported by Reuter to have icath- 
ingly attacked the pro-Italian elements In the 
Island as rendering lip service to the Empire 
but behind it belittling everything British and 
praising everything connected with a neigh- 
bouring friendly. State, namely, Italy, His 
Excellency was sure that this was repugnant 'to 
Signor Mussolini and bis Government ^ The ^ 
le^er of fhe^ Nationalists and ex-Fremier, 51 1 
Ugo Mifsud, who had been invited to listen tc 
this outburst, niade a dignified protest adding 
•i drink the health of the Empire, but 1 waa 
told there would be no political fprechea,* 
The practice drinking "is responsible for mos 
after dinner indiscretiofis. U is a Western an< 
Brkifih practice which we do not admirer £a 
when you aie hungry and drink when you ar 
thirsty, and then only pkin water, h a wholf* 
some rule which, if followed* would do more to 
prevent wars than several Disarmament Confe^ 
ences. Sir Ugo Mifsud would probably takf ^ 
the Governors hint and drt^ laying 
service to the Britisb £m|nre hereafter, Whei 
many EngUshmeu arc not only pre'islng bii 
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h^ve actually adopted Signor MussoUm as 
their pinodelf , it ia hard on the Maltese leader to 
have hia dlg^loii apoUed by the querulous 
remarks of a garrubua Governor^ 

ATerican View of Present Day Japan:— Pro- 
fessor F* Rp Efdrldge of New York Uatvecsj^ 
contributes an interesting article in Currenl 
sn which he discusses Japan's position 
in the world tcxlay; Mr, Eld ridge arrives at 
the conclusion that the Japanese have, for the 
present at any rate, no intention of going to war 
with any nation. He considers, however, that her 
future attitude depends largely on the treatment 
she receives at the hands of Western Powers, 
He remarks that Japan is faced with a rapidly 
increasing population and a dearth of food-stuffs 
as well as raw materials for her industries. 
The Japanese nation has not been endowed with 
natui^ resources. She has to depend largely 
on obtaining food and raw materials from other 
coimtriea and selling them the product of her 
factories. As a strictly commercial nation, 
her survival depends entirely on trade. Mr, 
Eidridge points out that Japan la surrounded by 
countries with a much lower purchasing power 
and living standard than her own. Comment* 
ing on her position in relation to Western 
Europe and the United States, he remarks 
‘‘Her factory workers are willing to work harder 
and for less moneys than that of other countries 
and this gives her comparative advantage 
in certain types of manufacturei If the 
world will not recognise the position 

and insists upon placing obstacles in the 
pathway of her own attempt to survive, then, 
and then only, will Japan fight** Mr, Eidridge, 
however, has not taken into account the most 
recent factom in the Japanese situation. So 
long as it was merely a question of Japanese 
competition with other Asiatic countries, 

Europe and America could well adopt the 
policy of live and let II ve^ towards Japan, 
The fact that Japanese goods are now com- 
peting in European markets, has changed the 
situation. At the commencement of this year, 
a cable from Manchester announced that 
Japanese cloth was beinff sold much below the 
local textile products, and J^pan was threatening 
to capture the trade in England The danger 
visualised by the Hui^ean powers, is, perhaps, 
tremendously magnified to-day. It Cannot be 
denied, however, that the incident is r^arded as 
menaci^ the very existence of European 
Industrie It has been followed by demands for 
a standard wage in Japan approximating to the 
wages of European workers in s milar i^ustries 
andf has been largely instrumental in rousing 
opposition to Japanese national Ideals and ambi- 
tions in Europe, 

Special Constltueacles corri^spondcnt 

wants to know whether a special Constituency, 
such as the Millownere* Association, the 
Chamber of Commerce or the Indian Merchants' 
Chamber, can return as its representative to the 
Legislative Council a p^n whoso prindp^ 


occupation is not commercial but who may have 
a connection with — ^hold shares in — some bustoess 
or industry. It would seem that some members 
of the la^named body wanted to nominate thh 
late Mr. Vithalbhai Patel as a candidate for 
election to the Legislature but that the idea 
failed to find support and was dropped. In the 
absence of specific qualifications for membership, 
a special constituency, wc sup^e, will techni- 
cally have the right of electing a lawyer or a 
doctor Of a priest as its representative provided 
he has been admitted to its membership. But 
it will certainly look anomabus and will 
reinforce the many strong reasons for the 
abolition of special constituencies altogether. 

The Rope Trick We reprinted last week 
Professor Cannon's account of the rope 
trick wh ich he witnessed in 1 ndo-China. A 
prolonged correspondence has been going on in 
the Time^ of India on the subject. Several 
eye-witnesses came forward to contradict corres- 
pondents who described the trick as a fraud. 
One correspondent, an Englishman, quoting 
chapter and verse showed that the trick was 
referred to in Shankafacharya's writing as 
iliustratiog his doctrine of illusion, Maya, 
Then the scientists came on the scene. 
One said that it was the result of mass 
hypnotbm as it did not impress itself on a 
photo^aphic plate. He had tried to get a 
snap but in the picture the boy was sitting 
cali^y on the ground beside the showman while 
he appeared to the crowd, including the photo- 
grapher, to be lost in the sky, A later correspon- 
dent, however, stated that he is in possession of 
a photograph in which the boy Is seen climhing 
the rope, Another correspondent wrote that the 
trick might be possible in the tropics where men's 
brains are soft but not in Europe where men are 
hard-headed. These hard-headed men really 
believed that the last War would end War I 
Nine-tenths of their economic devices and 
political manouverings are but ‘'rope tricks" and 
the greatest “rope trick** of all is that the 
White Pap^r confers self-government on India. 


Sequol to’ Convopstonj— Tho convof^on of 
lh« American m^slonary, Ifir- g- Stokes to Hiaduism 
«rJth thfl nsma Satyaaaad, had an iotarestizig' sequa] in 
the District Court whan Fandtt Saratipiithi h residant 
of Kotgarh who performed the coo version ceramony. 
Hied a coRipliuDC uoder Secdoa fiCO of the Indiaa Fanal 
Code egminsk aw tain Hlodus of Kot;g'arh for idleged 
boyoottiog hioi at a meetina; haLd on October £3 
last yew. 

Delhi Jails s-^^Ficept for afaw boltitadcasasia 
which incorrlgtbla or terrorist conricts were bent on 
def 3 fiDg authority by refusing to work or going on 
hnnger'Strika, the conduct of the prisonere, geoeraily, 
was good. The conduct of the warder staff hat only 
bees fair and sevenl punishments were inflicted, including 
one eonvietjon, two disimssaSs and U suspensions 
The supedor staff walked very satbractorily in faoe of 
the boubb and anxiety caused bj the obstructive tactics 
adopted by several of the accused in. the Delhi Conspi- 
racy Case, The number of deaths increased from f in 
ISSito fiS, cerebrMpinal fower elaimitig 7 victims,*' 
writes the Delhi Jail Admlmstratian Beporr, 
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REVIVAL.OF ANIMAL SACRIFICES, 

The revfval of aaitDal sacrifices ia several 

F laces by Hindus is an omen of ev3 augury, 
D KuinbhakoiTaTn.oneof the orthodox BrahEnaa 
centres In South India, under the auspices of the 
Shankaracharya and numerous Shastrb, twenty* 
three goats were kiKed for offering in a Yagi^, 
according to ancient Vedic dtuaL In Ratnagiri 
another Braliman ceatre in Western India, many 
antmaTs were klhed to propitiate the Deity, In 
Ellore in tlie Telugu country, some thousands 
of animals of all kinds were killed to propitiate 
Poliramma, the goddess who is suppe^d 
influence the smalhpox epidemic. Goats, pigs and 
fowls are killed and their heads piled up In a 
mound before the image. Between nva thousand 
and sbt thousand animats would it was said be 
aacrifleed on the day 6xed in the public stmt ; 
latter in the night buHatoes would be sacrificed 
An attempt to get the holocaust averted in the 
law courts failed, the magistrate holding that 
there was no likelihood of a breach of the public 
peace, the ground on which his intarvention was 
sought Ad appeal to the High Court resulted 
in an eodorsement of the magistrate's decisbi). 
We wish that Mr, Prakasam who sought the 
intervention of the court, had taken up the 
higher ground of public policy. It is an irony 
of circumstance that when the caste Hindus were 
planning this orgy of animal sacrifice in Ellore, 
the Harijans of the same place were reported to 
have resolved togivfe up animal sacrifices and 
were taking out daily propapmda processions to 
promote this objecL In the United States several 
million pigs were slaughtered some months ago 
and in Ireland some thousands of calves were 
killed in order to keep up prices, These 
things do not stir men's nunds in the West 
where the belief that animals were created 
for the use of man has the sanction of religion, 
Tbe Vedic Hindus held the same belief. Like 
the Jews of old they believed in animal sacri* 
flees to propitiate the favour or to appease 
the anger of the gods. The pjotesta of 
prophets like Isaiah failed to wean ibe Jews 
from the sacrificial religion' which continued 
at the time of Jesus and was finally 
ended only by tbe destructloD of tlm 
Temple and the dispersal of the Jews bv 
the Homans. The teachings of the Upanlshadls 
similarly were unsuccessful in weaning the 
Hindus from the sacrificial Vedie religion and 
it wjas Gautama puddha who by his gracious 
personal]^ turned people's minds from animal 
Bacrificcs to sacrifice of their ev3 tcixkncies 
as the true tway of ealvatiod. When 
Buddhism lost Its hold on thd Indian people, a 
Hindu revival followed ai^ the early revivalists 
were bent on reviving animal aacriflcea It 
was the great Sankaracharya who fov^t and 
overthrew these reactionaries, gave a reyemtt 


burial to the sacrificial part of the Vedas 
established the Vedanta or the phUoso|^ic 
treatises as the baais of pcst-Buddlu'd Hindu* 
ism. He was so imbued with Buddhist 
humanisai that he was sUgmatlsed ai a veilei 
Buddha by hlstheotagbai exponents. Abimsa, 
non killings became i^e thu organic In Hindis 
ism. With a few exceptions euchas the Kalighat 
at Calcutu, the great m^jori^ of Hindu thnnei 
discarded animal sacrifice Quite recently the 
Mahaiani of Travancora abolished such lacrK 
fices in the temples under State controlL The 
Vedic sacrifices were perfocmed with substitutes 
made of flour where thc^ had not fallen Into 
disuses. The Arya Samajlaits who went back to 
the old ritualist Vedas, Interpreted the teats 
jtt the light of the later doc^ins of noukiUi^g, 
Hindus as a community believe that euimal 
sacrifices are opposed to the principal tenet of 
thek religtcn and regard the tew places where 
they are still practic^ as suryivali which must 
disappear with the spread of education, 

Tlie revival of or, to be GOrrect^ the 
stress laid on these sacrifices at the present' 
time is ominous because there Is good reason 
to believo that the relfgioiis motive U compU- 
cated by others. There is among a scctlcn of 
educate — not as yet very articulate — Hindus 
a feeling that the depressed condition of 
the Hindus is largely the result of thefi 
renunciation In religion, social habits and in 
dietary of the will to Jive by killing anlmah 
in Older to live. A learnu and scholarly 
exposition of this new tendency is farnished 
by the excerpt from a paper on the condition 
of Hindus Of the Punjab by Prof, Gulahar 
Rai which we reprint today. In the 
author aflributes the subjugation of India by 
foreign fsonquerora as havii^ bsen originally 
due to the influence of. Buddhism on the 
people who inhabited the North Wntern 
Provinces and who were the natural outposti 
of Hinduism. The fact that Buddhism has 
had no such deleterious Influence on the 
Japanese, ehows that thii theory Is fundamen* 
tally weal^ Pr. Baroc^h, the eminent Pali 
Professor of Calcutta Univerriiy, who came 
to Bombay last week to pietide at 'the 
annual celebration of Buddha JayanCl vigorously 
combated the view that Buddhism weakenro 
India's power of resistance. He b Justified 
in his cntlclsm by the fact that ths thousand 
years durii^ which the yellow robe pre* 
vailed, were yearn d great internal prospwty 
and eKtemal security, lodlaa mkaionJ travelled 
to distant countries and establiahed friendly 
cuittiral relarions with them. That is by the 
way. We icfcrred to the paper as Sndicatti^ a 
teodencyp which is beginning in educated Hlocb 
minds to react with some vehemence a^Inn 
the principle of ahlnifla as it affects the destiny 
df nations* An ancieot seer deprecated dwell- 
11 ^ ov^mueb on. watchwords and Gandhiji's 
insistence on non-violence Usejf given 
rise to a revutmoo from it ki . some minds 
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The example of Europe, the failure of the 
Disarmament Cotiference, the doctrines preach- 
ed p Musflolinl and Hitler and 

practised by all the Powers great and lUtle 
are leading to the conviction that the power of 
fiurvival of a community is strictly proportionate 
to its power to Fght others succe^uUy. Other 
causes of an Internal character have aho helped 
to encourage this tendency. The Indian mind 
being rooted in religion, the first signs of any 
important coming change are to be looked foi 
in that rcgiom 

NOTES BY THE WAYFARER. 

1 wrote last week that the Indian Liberals have no 
future an their protetyi^s, the British Liberals, have 
none» The stacemeat issued this week jointly by 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Sir Cowaaji Jchangir (Jr.> 
on behalf of their party h the best (and most un- 
expected) proof of it. Dr. Paratijpyo spoke of the 
soul of Liberalism, The only thing which this 
document shows to be fundamental to Indian Libera U 
ism is to remain within the British Commonwealth 
in the bo|:^ some day of getting full Dominion 
Status ^ which, as South Africa nas interpreted 
it, is ninety nine per cent IndependenGe. Except 
that the of Britain Is allowed to be the King 

of South Afnca and the protection of the British 
fleet ii qondeacendingly accepted for the defence 
of its shores. South Africa la a foreign country, 
as much as Holland or Germany, to Britain and 
(necessarily) to India, It was said some years 
ago that the Commander of a Japanese warship 
which visited South Africa remarKed with reference 
to a slight put upon him and his officers that but 
for the Union Jack flying over the port he would 
have resented the aflront In a different way. An 
Engliah acquaintance who was asked why safe- 
gurasdr should be Insisted on in the case of India 
while none was demanded from South Africa* a 
reoentiy and properly conquered country, said: 
" That is exactly the trouble* T'Jo Englishman 
need appl/ is the order of the day in South 
Africa, wo do not want the same thing to 
bo repeated here. ^ *‘Tho Liberals,*^ say Sir 
Chlmanlat and Sir Cowasji. are flim in their creed 
of making India a fulbfledged Dominion within the 
Einpire.’* Neither of them ii cast Ibr the role 
of De Valera or General Hertzog who are 
showing what fulhflcdgcd Dominion Status is. 
If. however, U is their creed chat India 
should become a Dominion of the South African 
type, the diffrsrence between it and Independence 
Is hardly ^fundamental' as they make itouttCit>e. 
Dominion Status in the oaso of India is Independence, 
Bernard Shaw, indeed, thought that it would mean 
India becoming the dominant partner, India as a 
Dominion Is an etymologioal absurdity and political 
camouflage, 

a a a « p 

Sir Chimanlal and Sir Cowasji say chat the other 
fundamental diffbrenoe 1% that Confess men have 
amongst th^ a minority which has gained the 
upper hand in Bombay, of personi inoUned to Com- 
munisrtw The Liberals at least in Bombay, it is no 
secret, are bound hand and looc to Capitalism but one 
hordJy expected a publiq avowal of pahoership at this 
juncture. The vast mass of the Indian pec^le are 
neither Capitalists nor Commuitists. Capitalism versus 
Communism Is not art Indian issue. Even in 
Bombay It is not reaUy sn issue though it suits son^ 
on both sides to make it seem sa The employer 
says the Textile Strike is due to the machination of 


I Communists. The Strike leader says that it is due 
to the iniquity of Capitalists* Really speaking, the 
I Capitalist and the Communist are concomitants. 

I Without the one the other is unthinkableL The 
j difference between them is one of emphasis. The 
^ Capitalist wants to get more work for less wages 
r from his employees. The Communist wants to get 
more w^s for less work from his employee. TWs 
eoonamio dualism is at the bottom of the class war. 
The occupational caste avoided this dualism. Every 
man was born with his work* To strike work was 
to lose caste. The confUct between Capitalism and 
Communism will have to be solved on those lines, if 
it is CO be solved peacefully. However that may 
be, the Liberal Far^ is not a Bombay but an AU- 
India political party and it is a tactical blunder 
of the first magnitude — to say the least^to 
identify itself with either party in this economic 
struggle iti which it should mediator. Except 
that It is opposed to Independence and Communism- 
I both negative items^Slr ChimanlaJ and Sir Cowasji 
do not tell us what the fundamentals of their 
Liberalism positively are* There are in fact none* 
Gladstone summed up the difference between 
Liberals and Tories in two pithy sentences* Toryism 
was based on fear of the people ; Liberalism on trust 
in them qualified by pmd ence* How does Indian, so- 
cial fy Bombay, Liberalisni stand this testp The 
“ cold aspect of practical politics ^ U all ngbt In its 
own place but without an ideal to warm i^ It cannot 
become effective as an influence. The Liberal 
leaders have not only no enthusiasm themselvea but 
discourage and despise it in others* They are 
not above using Gandhism as they use Communism 
as a bug-bear to frighten the authorities with* 
When they had a great opportunity on the intro- 
duction of the Montague Cbelmsford Reforms to give 
a national direction to the admlnistrationt they 
with one or two exceptiems failed utterly to 
assert themselves. Both Sir Chtcx^anlal and Sir 
Cowasji were, if one remembers rightly, trusted 
members of the Lloyd Administmtion. But the master- 
ful Governcf had it all his own way, a very costly 
way too to the Presidency, unmindful of the stalwarts 
of Liberalism at bis Council table. By an accidenti 
rare in the experience of Indian publicists, I was 
present by invitation at a . meeting of the 
Executive Council several years ago. I f^ve since 
entertained a sincere reg^d frx the independence of 
English Civilian memDcrs on Important issues. 
Their point of view is seldom the popular one if they 
can help it. But "the man at the plough or loom* wbo^ 
Lord Curzon declared* was^ foremost in bis mind in 
all that he did and planned in India* next to the inter* 
ests of their own Servicet ts. or us^ to be, closer to 
their minds. 

* * * * - _ • 

The Government fVess Note, reprinted elsewhere* 
justify ing the arrest of fourteen Strike leaders under 
Emergency Powers Intended princtpally for a quite 
diffarent contingenoy, wilt oonvinca only those who 
do not require to be convinced. In fact, the oplnioti 
expressed on the Strike and the motives of the 
leaders, were more forcibly expressed by Mr* H*P, 
Mody in his address to the Mtllowners' Associa^on 
on which we commented la^t week. The Gov^ment 
Note refers, as did Mr. Mody, to the twenty points 
of the Strikers. These are, of course, absurd and 
the reitemtion of them at this time was an act of 
crass stupidity. Government themselves point out 
that the personnel of the Strike Committee bas been 
frequently changing, a circumstance which to some 
extent obviously c^d not bo helped — and there 
is no doubt that as negOtiatofs* the Strikers 
cannot stand comparison with their employersi. 
But 1 am in % position to say that if the 
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StriJcs leaders had the same oppOirtuiiirf of 
explaSmng their Attitude to the head of the 
GOTemtoenl; as Miltownars^ he trould haw found 
that the twea^ popts were of no aooount amt a 
verj email conceasiod, ooupledwitb an assurance 
^ihat Government would see that justice was done to 
the workefs, have ended the Strike wkhio 

ten days or a lortinght ct its dedaratioa ahd the 
atresti and waste ot Folice and Magisterial power in 
dealing with the situation might have been avoIdctL 
The second arrest of the leaders has not end^ the 
Strike, On the oiho- hand, four Mills have closed 
down which tilt then were trying to carry oit The 
strikers have refused to avail themselves of the 
proferred co opeiation of tried leaders like Messrs# 
M josbi and Bakhale. 

«H1NDU FUNERAL REFORM" 

(BV R* V, V# TATAaiARIAK*) 

Mr. C. Tejpol's article under the above caption in 
the Ir$diiin Sffdal R^rrfter of Bombay of tm Ifl th 
JVlay 133 1 calls fi^r a few remarks* The burden of 
his song seems to be that we Hindus are a nation of 
corpse bearers, and merit the re^oach in South 
Africa of l^ing named as Indian Coolies | that we 
mus t carry our dead he more on our shoulders but 
in a vehicle like the Christians and Moslems « and 
that otherwise our caste-system and untouchabilitj 
won't gOk 

]« One ^ its to see how these two institutions are 
bound together with the mode of carrying our dead 
ar>d why with the latter the former two should. ga 
Manu (5*81^^ and other Smritis refer to the principle ot 
untouchabiJity in the following six instances, n^ely, 
I, the touch of a ^Fanchama/ S* of a woman in 
menses, .& oE an out-casce or de^aded man, 4. of 
A woman in confnemen^ 5. of a dead body or 
corpse, and lastly, 6. of one who is himself polluted 
by the touch of any of the five abovcw So that it is 
clear that it does not rest solely on caste^system but 
comprehends various other prinoTplca# Items 1 & 3 
alone may, if at all, be said to relate to the 
question of caste. But items 3 & 4 concern women 
in general and have nothing to do with it, while 
item 3 relating to corpses falls wholly outside the 
range of caste, though it may partake of untouch- 
ability# Therefore to say **Hindus in general oannot 
honestly, 'abolish imtouchabiitty since it has its 
«cand on the conduct of Hindu fiiiMrals * is only to 
jstreas on one point and ignore a lot, of otheia# 

2. But, one may ask, what has this funeral reform 

carrying the deao on wheels instead of on shoukl^ 

got to do with iintouebability or removal thereof? 
Yet the ooriespoodeDt asserts j "The casteflystem 
and untouebabiitty are relatives to each other but 
alien to Christianity; yet some of the Indian Christians 
in the South have caste because of iheir method cf 
^neral ooraluct, which is the same as that of 
|he Hindus#" By 'funeral conduct* he. probably 
means "conducting the dead .body over shoulder 
Instead of in coffiiS or on vehicle/* Does it follow, 
then, that the reform will abolish luitouchability and 
caste at one strokef Is it net a mere accident that 
Ibe Indiart Christians continue to observe the caste 
and the bier, as cemm converted classes among 
Mahammadans have done, the custom or law of in- 
beritance or succession among Hindus? If not 
meitst acoident, the real reasons must be sought 
elsewhere alike in both cases than in the caste or 
untouchabDity principles- They may relate to usage 
conventioc^ economy, or vested Interests iit pfoperty, 
^according to the nature of the case. 

3, Next the correspondent waxes eloquent over 
the cofpse-bcarer being no better than a cooly, and 


the Indians fl^indus ?) luckily esoapii^ the terious 
denomination of being a natiort of oorpse-bear^ or 
coolies, on aocount of sheet politeness on the of 
other people# Is corpse-bearing so bad as to Invite 
such a dubbing? la It so dishonourablo lo carry 
our dead over our own shoulders F If so, why did 
Mami lay down In 5104 that while Kinsmen are 
available atrangeri must not carry the dead ? And 
why should Visbmi Smriti C10'l-5> repeat it and add 
that sons must do this duty by their departed lather 
and mother, except where the son was born of a 
Sudia wife^ among the three regenerate classes ? 

^ The matter then resolves Itself into tvto 
aspects touched by the correspondent himself 
The bier may took ugly to many an eye. Hut oxn 
It be said of the Bratuna-catham of a ^uth Indian 
Brahman and the decorated paUnqulrt of others f Why 
should a bixse, carriage and driver be hired fbr the 
purpose when the deeply mining relatives oan »pay 
their last tribute of tespeef/ nay of love^io the 
departed their own personal service and save some 
avoidable expenditure? Are notour temple Gods 
and Goddesses taken in process ton over ihouldeft of 
devoted men ? Was not a hero of Tnortol fame 
seated in on elevated chair and catried over hia 
admireriT head fn England f Was not Gandhijl drawn 
in a carriage by his numeroui political chela s the 
other day frem the Centro! Station In Madras P Do 
not men all the world over take to sometimes enjoy- 
ing the pleasant burden of their children on th^ 
own shoulders during a crowded tamasha Or tourna- 
ment? So it is oLeor that whenever respect, love oc 
joy takes an excessive form, our very person comes 
In to shouldef the dear burden, dearer many a time 
in the case of a deported parent, guni, relative^ friend 
or national hero# 

5# Lastly the correspondent says '*biit thi eharoo*’ 
ter of Hindu life and death can be gathered from tbo 
fact that a Hindu alive is not so much eoUuted by the 
touch of others as a dead one ia#’^ True, but not 
for his reason or ol^ect. The matter is put In 
a nutshell by Mauu in 5*104, above quot^that 
a Brahmin's corpse la an ^'Ahuti** or sacred 
oblation to God. Hence the scrupulous care 
eE^oined fn this respect by the Sashas, Auwa- 
layaim Grihya Sutra might approve or record the 
custom of carrying the d^ body **on a hearse 
drawn by bullocks,'' but the genius of the Indian 
mosses w accepted Ibe simpler, easier and 
more acceptable and congenial mode of carrying 
the dead over the shoulder instead oT In a cold 
and indiiferent manner in a hearsci Afrer al] the 
latter will have to be every time disinfected 
be^e a fresh corpse is placed la it lest the 
previous infectJoii should aSect the people^ dealing 
with the b^y# 


THE REUGION OF THE FUTURE- • . 

(Bv 3^^^ Haynes Hclmbs.) 

If I would Bummarixe the trends of modern thought 
and life in the religious field, J would declare ruat 
what we have known as the supematuml is every- 
where giving way before what we have come to ar.COm 
recpgniae as the naturaL Nature is at last coming 
kto her own. What is this matter of seculoiization 
for example but the discovery that politics, eAica-i 
tion, and business, the regular affairs of evoj dOTf 
are rooely a part of the natural processes of mans ! 
life upon thk pUneL Why must a child be baptized ' 
at birth, or an c^d man be given the fool uoctioa at 
death, when birth and dealb ore but Ihe begmmr^ 
and end of the natural cycle of exiseence and thus 

• TmVmit§stthMt§p, 
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tave their owrt sanctity and beauty* So with 
morale I Why seek for tome revektion of what 
right and wrongs when out of the nubttance of 
tnan^ own experience there proceeds the secret ot 
the law? Science ^s^aches u9 the same Lesson 
There was a time when nature was but the abode of 
the supematiiaal j the wodd was peopled with gpds 
and demons. Phenomena of sun and rait\ storm and 
cccaOj were aEl of them marvels j to be explairted in 
terms of miracle and wonder. Even after Copernicus 
and Galileo had done their work, Kepler explained 
the motions of the stars by saying that each was the 
a bode of an angel* Today all such ideas are gone. 
Science has dethroned the gods, and established in 
their place the democratic rule of Law, The natural 
in a word, has swallowed up the supematuraL For 
now we know that 

Out from the heart of Nature roJJi'd 
The burdens of the Bible old ; 

The litanies of nations came;, 

Like the volcanys tongue of flame ; 

Up frcm the burning core belo^v 
The canticles of love and woe. 
it is this passing of the supernatural before the 
triumph of the natural which makes inevitable the 
passing of religion as we have known ft in years 
gone by. For religion has always been associated 
up to cur time with the supernatural. Its rites, its 
ceremonies, its doctrines, its laws, all have deve- 
loped out of the supernatural concept of the world. 
But docs religion belong exclusively or necessarily 
to the supernatural P Must it be identifed with the 
idea of miracte P Are there divine processes only in 
floating ex heads and dead mens l^es, and not in 
whirling planets and moving tides and blossomii^ 
flowers? Is God to be found only In smoking Sinais 
and Bethlehem mangers, and not m 
the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the miml of man ? 

Is there no religion, in other words, in nature her- 
self? What are we to think of that wofiderful hymn 
found in the note book of Leonardo da Vii:x:Hi after 
his death? Ho had been pondering,, this early 
scientjiti upon the wonders of natural law. Moved 
by the disclosure of what James Russell Lowell so 
well called “ the commonplace of miracle," Leonardo 
lifted up his cryt "O marvenous Neces.sity, thou 
with supreme r^son cons trai nest alt effects to be 
the direct result of their can se.s, and by a supreme 
and irrevocable law, every natural action obeys diee 
by the shortest process ” 

What is the fundamental truth about religion 
today? It is that religion springs direct from the 
heart of mart^that religion is life as we feel it 
within us and see it abotit us. Where did religion 
come fromf It has its origin not In revelation but 
in experience— the experivnee of man wrestling 
with nature and with his fellows in the stupendous 
struggle for survival. Religion may be best de^ 
fined as man's reaction upon the universe, upon 
the ' tcifinits and eternai realities to which his eyes 
first open on the earth. In the early days this re- 
action wai predominantly tliat of fear, Man did 
not know and understana the processes of life, and 
therefore was afraid of them, and by his religion 
he sought to propitiate them. In time his ignorance 
began to turn into wonder, which led to awe and 
reverence and worship. Then came the bepnnings 
of knowl(?dfje^ and with knowledge, universe Began to 
take on a kindlier, friendlier aspect- In our day, with 
the triumphs of science, we are extending the bounds 
of knowledge and mastering the processes of life with 
theiysultthat wt areacccpiing the universe instead of 
fraring cx adoring it We run to weloome and rBcei\‘e 


it, instead of runnir^ away from or bowing down 
before it. We gather life up into our embrace that it 
may become a part of us and we a part of it. Our 
desire is the desire of the port^to be *at one with 
the perfect whole**' Knowledge; in other words, has 
led us away from foar, through adoration, to love. 

We have discovered a passion of fellowship with 
all created things. This passion is a new religion. 

It is the religion suggested at least by Bertrand 
Eussell, in his little book '*What 1 Believe/* which 
he identifies with ***£ good life' as ‘"guided hy 
knowledge and iospJred by love" 

To see this kind of life as religion is to come to 
a new understanding of the process of our age. 

What is really happening today is just the opposite 
of what seems to be happening. The religion 
whfeh is disappearit^ today is the neiigion of the 
supernatural. But this religion of the supernatural, 
in the very meaning of the word, is superstition 
and ought to disappear, Tnie religion, however, 
religion understood as the spiritual expression of 
all things natural and ncxmal, this is not disappear- 
ing | on the contrary, it is floating in like a great 
tide from out the deep, and flooding all the area of 
man's exisrence. Do t speak of secularizstion F 
What is this but the sublime discovery that politics, 
education, business, the personal affairs of every 
day, all pertatn to the soul of man and therefore are 
embodiments of this spirit? Ethical aut>nomy — the 
breaking away of morals from the sanction of re- 
ligion ! What is this but the discovery that morala 
is its own rdligion, cxerctaes its own authority, and 
reveals its own necessity? As for science, what is 
this but the mind of man delving its persistent way 
to truth, which is the heart of God? Heligton 
going? On the contraiy, religion is only just begin- 
ning to come. At the mament all is confusion; tbe 
forces about us aeem to be the forces of destruction. 

But this is because superstition is in the way and 
must be removed, as the walls of some building must 
be removed and carted off before the new edifice, 
already conceived *'ind charted, can rise in a soaring 
structure of steel and stone. Temporarily this 
niean* chaos— not in three hundred years has the 
religious world known such chaos as that which 
engulfs us at this hour ! But in the darkneBS there 
bf^s upon the waters a creation, which wiU some 
day bring a new world into birth. 

As 1 look ahead and try to discern the outlines of 
religion as it will dwell among us in days to come, I 
seem to see certain things t 

1 . There will be no gods in the future^^-no “Jehovah, 

Jove, or Lord"— hut, to quote the words of Charles 
W. Elliot, in hjs “The Rejiglon of the Future" 

“one omnipresent, eternal energyf informing and 
inspiring the whole creation at every instant ^ time 
and throughout the infinito spaces" 

S. There will be no churchesj as we have 
churches today. There will be just the communist 
with its sacred places of the common life — here a 
quiet spot like the Linoolrt Memorial in Washii^tort, 
where the soul may go apart and pray ; there a vast 
arena, like the Civic Auditoriurh in Cleveland or the 
open park in St Louis, where men may come together. , 
in pursuit of truth and beauty'* IlCiar.COrn 

3, There will be no 5unda)'S, as we bai^e Sundays 
today. There will be just the endeavour of the com- 
mon life to make every day a holy day, one hour of 
each day an hour of communal consecration* and 
regularly the festal days when all may seek for Joy 
and retTeation. 

4. There will be no bibles, as we have our Bible 
today. There will just be the assembled literature 
ofall ^s and peoples, the works of univ'ersalgemu'i 
sancti&d by usages and growing with the growing 
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vision of mta*M miiids snd 

QL Tben wiO be no jMtnhets or ^viotin^ no 
Messklii, Cbiis^ or Schi of Goa oooie down to nrth 
ta »ve rosnkiad ffoot desEh» There will be only ttie 
mat Slid jgDod aniong inBnkiiid--^eelcCT9 tnitt^ 

heroes ofjuscioe and the rigb^ chaiopions of libeitj, 
servants of love j m oew calendar of ' aainta^lsaiab, 

■ Tesus, Fronds of Assisi Georn Foi^aU of these | 
Kit also Dtowin and Lincoin and Einerscni 

Wbicmaa and Totstti^i Romaia RoUand and Mahatma 
Gandhi 

6. There win be no rctigiona as we have them 
todays btit simply reitgion^ This means that there 
will be no ^ects and denocninadcms— no Confiida* 
nisn^ Hinduism, Judaism* Chnsdanity, Theosoplty* 
These nameSi aiid many tike thm^ way stirvive, 
they be like the * many mansimia ” in God's 
house— just so many parts of the one incjusive whole* 
which Is th^ divuie oiKherbopd of humankind. 

So Will the wodd become as one teri^le, and 
inert as one great family, and ad true life divines 
Long^llow caught the vision when he saw, in the 
happy days to corner that 

universal churoh. 

As lof^ as the love of Godi 
As ample as the wants of man. 


BUDDHISM IN CHLNA 
Mr. Tan Yun-SiMn, a Chinese scholar, who is 
trying to establish a Situ^Indian Cultural Society 
with a view so blendir^ the Indian and Chinese 
cultures, ddiveared a lecture^ entitled **Buddbism in 
China* on the £5th May. at the hall of the Mahabodi 
Society, Catutta., 

Or, B, K. Sen was in the chair. 


some badirw uiemben of the Govcnwaent The 
Chaiitnan of the National Gavemmen^ ihe Iheaidenft 
of the Esunlnation Yuaa.of the Natlockal Govemmcn^ 
too Ftesident of the Judiciary Yuan have much 
rcverenoe for and deep belief in Buddblm General 
Qilutg KainSfaek respects Buddhlsni and has built 
in his native district a grand ^Vihaia* on the beauii- 
fill Such-Tau hiU. Tlieio is, thorcfbr^ In Quna a 
splend^ opportunity to bring about a retuiitsanco of 

H^ Aihiari^ 

Buddhist rdigioct Is divided Into as many as ten 
schools in China. Fortuntteiy, these different 
schods have now gradually hamioiiLied themsetvta 
and at the pmeol moment It is very difficult to 
distit^ish one from the other, Bud^lst leaders 
are now striving for a movement of unity and hava 
built up at different ptaces Buddhist Associations, 
white there Is tbfr Chinese Buddhists Geoeml Asim 
ciadon at Shanghai to serve as die Headquarters 
of Buddhists in China, So &r as the Buddhist 
literature and its teaching Is conocmed, tliere 
is an unusual demand for for it is 

regarded as a kind of essential knowledge and 
the perus^ of such litentuie ts alao oensidered 
an important factor. Buddhism has Jnilueiv^ed 
almost every thjEig in Quna ; her thought . literature, 
bn^ge and arts, habits and oustomi of her people, 
aU Dear tho stamp of Buddhism. Of the pesent 
Chinese Urei at least a lesser half may be said to ha 
Euddbistka But it is a pity that in recent years 
the Chinese Buddhists pay attention neither to 
mternational propaganda nor to the study of Sanskrit 
or other fbceign languages. So that they are 
handicapped in preaching thefr Teligiotk On the 
other bafu frreigners not conversant with Chinese 
tof^e &(] 10 appreciate the beauty and conceptlos 
of Buddhism as embodied In the Chinese languages. 


After tracing the history of the introduction and ' 
development of Buddhism in China, the speaker 
said that during the early years of the Tsin 
dynasty, all the Emperors had faith in Buddhism, 
the country then was peaceful and the nation 
powerfiLil; Buddhism also enjoyed as much pros- 
perity as ever before^ But towards the end of 
the ManchurUn regime, Buddhism, as well as the 
Chinese nation itself sank into a suteof obscurity 
and degradation. It was during this time that 
Eur^^^ean civilisation poured into Che Far East like 
4 stream upsettii^ die Chinese mind^^. The old 
systimi of civil eKamination was abolished, new 
schools after the European model were established 
and scholars were sent abroad to learn .the 
western methods and pursue the scientific knowledge. 
Buddhism, consequeody, sank into the darkest bottom. 

In fhe first few years of the Republic of China, 
peace and orda' was not restored and Buddhism 
was there silently watching aial waiting for cbaoG& 
There was first the *May 4th Movemeui'' of 1919 
by students, then known ms the New Cultural 
Movement, but many of the oew scbdarSi as the 
time was not npe enough, we^ tnerely "embftndered 
piLlows'' wid^t any true cultivation of characler 
and knowledge^ so that Iheir words were shallow 
and th^ deeds imfmitfuL The significance of 
philosophy was loo djffioult frr them to understand, 
90 that attacks were made on religko at raodoni 
and their attitude towards Buddhism was &r 
from being sincere And friendly. It was only after 
the success of the oadotudlst movement and 
the establishment of the Central Government 
at Nanking ' seven years ago that the tendency 
of Hindty imiUtu^ the West was checked 
Now, reCgion is pSitficted and promoted espe- 
cially Buddhism revives with fresh en&gf and 
coenmands Ihe fruth of a great many people; even of 


Replying to the question as to how Buddhism could 
make itself felt in China lo pmfbundly, the speaker 
said that its answer was to be found m the Chinese 
culture which is moulded by the "golden mean’* 
heoce adaptable to "harmony'^ and aporially rich in 
the spirit of great unity and "universal Ahimsa,* 

The thinese sages In all times teaob people tha 
virtue of magnanuniiy hy the metapho' of the "great 
Oceap," so that the Chinese perils are apt to show 
a receptive and magnanimous attitude to any other 
civiHsatloq of the world and try to aislmUate and 
reform it That is why China can contain the differ* 
ent religions and yet be free from the destructive 
religious wars which have filled up the pages of 
world history. The teachings of Buddha ana Cbi>> 
fiicius are not far from each other and the cultures of 
India and China are also similar to each other nn 
many respects, so Buddhism Is able -to reach 
its special devdopmprnt in China, Today, b the 
opportune moment to make efforts for a universal 
propaganda ,and foe a cosmopoltun salva- 
tion tozough Buddhism which la gradually beti^ 
appreciatea tbpougbout the whole workL It la reporu 
td that the Mahabodi Soclty is oontemptatlng to 
establish at 5a math, an toternatlonaJ Bnddnfst 
Univerai^. Ibis is a grat work and the speaker 
hoped for its early realiitrioiv It it of urgent 
need Chat all ^e Buddhistio countries must joiti their 
hands together for world salvati^ 3aipa idar.COm 

Fatbev BlatteP^-^The B«v. Father Ethsibert 
Blatter, aJ.,F}blX,F. L.&, dladoa aaturdaj 
at the Deccan Hcwfiitil, Poona, afur a toog Il1na> a . 

The funeral t«k tixem ow fianday at the Sspclchre 
cemetary, where Ancbbisliop of Pooaa eondiietod 
the eerrica. It was ateanded by a Urge number 
of his oNleagucs, friends and admirws umi fiombaj 
and Foooai. 
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* THB INFLUENCE OF BUODHtSM !N 
NORTH INDLA* 

EVo£ Gulftah Rai cootributea an mterentii^ ACiie$ 
-<jf articles in Th$ Irihune of Lahore in which he 
'discusies the posUion of Hindus in the Purpab. 
Writing of the played Buddhism he remarks:- 

If we look carefully into the present djatributTcm of 
Muslim population of Irsdja, it is a vety signihcatit 
phenomenon to note^ that all those tracts or krtd in 
this country which were formerly centres of Buddhism* 
*are today centres of Islam. At the time of the 
Buddhist emperor Kanishka, who probably ruled 
from 120 to IGO A* D*, Sindh, Baludustan* Ajghan- 
. istan, North West Frontier Province, Kashmir, and 
Western Pdnjab, were alt Buddhist in population^ 
Today an overwhelming proportion of the popula- 
tion in these lands is Muslim, The Pala kings of 
Bengal, who ruled in Bengal and Bihar &om 7d0 
A* D. to 1Q70 A- and in Bihar finom 740 to 
11 ^, are known to be staunch Buddhists. In 
their time East Bengal was a centre Of Buddhism, 
Today it is a centre of Islanr, The natural in- 
ference one can draw from this is that it was the 
Buddhbt population in India^ and not the llindus, 

' who became converted to the faith of the Arabian 
prophet Muhammed. In our present day histories 
we arc taught that the Muslim rulers of India con*- 
verted the Hindus to the faith of Islam at the point 
of the^ sword. Stray individual rulers may have 
^ome time done it, but they could not in any case 
have brought about mass conversions* We know 
that the centres of Muslim politkal power tn India 
have been at Delhii Agiar Luck now, Jaunpur, ^l- 
fcanda, Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, and Ahmei^bad in 
Gujarat Kathiawar. Some of the kings in thes“e 
places have been very bigrrtted Muslima. And yet 
we find that almost the entire population round about i 
these capital towns is to this day mainiy Hindu. No, 
the a word could . net have, at any rate in India, 
brou^t about the conversion in mass of the people 
to the fsith of Islam. If it had been so, I would 
have considered Hinduism to be a failure as a spi- 
ritual force* If it had been sev it would have been 
unable to produce personalities tike Rana Pratap, 
Sivajee, Guru Govind and Hakikat RaL If it had 
been so it would have, like the ancient faiths 
of other countries iti the worldi long ago dis- 
appeared u nder the hammering blows of 25 
centuries of invasions. Really the fact is 
that all those parts of the country which had, before 
the arrival of the Muslims In India, been reclaim^ 
by orthodox Hinduism, have remained Hindu in 
population to this day. Those people who had lost 
faith in the Vedas, those who had trampled under 
foot the structure of society laboricuily built up by 
the Aryan Rishis and Munis, and those who had 
ceased to take pride in their own culture and 
civilisation, it Is they who easily became slaves ol a 
foreign culture and civilisation, imported into the 
-country by foreign invaders. 

The Buddhists in north-western India became not 
only themselves lost to Indian oulture and civilisation, < 
but they also brought about the enslavement of the 
rest of India* The Huddhists lived ip the region which 
Is called the sword hand of India. Buddbist religion 
had taught them to hold Vedb ctdture and oivilisa- 
tion in contempt. They attached so exaggerated a 
value to the idea of the brotherhood of man, that they 
altogether loot sight of the principle of nationality 
They became so extreme followers of the dootrine * 
■oi non-violenoe, that they dedeoted aU militaiy 
preimritioos for the defence of the country. The 
■result was that the people living in the region 
wata-ed by the Indus and its tributaries which is of 
great a strategic imporUmoc ta the rest of Lxtia, 


. 


lost all ideas of patriotisiii, and did not consider 
it worthwhile to £gt>t in defence of Ary^ culture 
and civilisatioii. 5'or the next Seven hundred years 
north wesbem India was under 612 military, ‘political 
and cultural domination of fixeigriers. Norm Western 
India now became a base for the Subfugation of the 
rest of India* Within two hundred years after the 
conquest of the Punjab die whole of the Ganges 
valley was conquered, and within another hutbd^ 
years, Muslim arms reached C^pe Camorin. It took 
the Muslim A quite 4D0 years to conquer north western 
India* They todc hardly twenty years to Conquer 
the whole of the Ganges valley. Ala-ud-din ECbdji 
took less than ten years to conquer the whole of 
the Deccan and South India. 

For foil £ve hundred years after die conquests of 
Mahmud, the Puryab and other parts of oorth western 
India remained lo>t to Indian culture and civilisation. 

But he! p again caroe from the Gange S valley. 

First came into the Punjab the Yogis, the follow- 
ers of the sect of Guru Gorakhnath, who lived 
; in Oudh somewhere in the 13th centu^. This 
sect had combined the old Hindu phiJlosophic 
systems of Jaimtnt and Fatanjal^ Chat is to say 
i^itna Mimansa and Yoga, and given to It a 
flavour of Muslim Sufiism. They, like the old 
Buddhists, established monastries, and then be^n 
to preach their faith to the people. They be- 
came respected even among the Mu slims, and 
to this day they possess in the Piii^b the 
title of Peers. Then came into this part of 
the country the Sany^is, the followers of the 
sect founded by Swami Sankamcfiarya- They too 
established monastrles, and filled the country side 
with their preachers and friars. After them came 
into the country the Bairagis the followers of Swami 
Hamanand who lived in Benares in the 1 5th century. 

After Swami Ramanand,' the [\injabf it seems, became 
flooded witl) the preachers of ^1 kinds, who came 
from the United Provinces, and re-awakened the 
Hindus of the north we£t to the pclitical and cultural 
greatness of the ancient Aryans. A gr^t amount 
of credit is due to the four Sadhu fratemtties of the 
Yogis, the Sanyasts, the Bairagis, and Udasis, 
in re-awakening the Hindus of the FurgaK They 
certainly put a new life into the souls of die Hindus, 
who were being crushed under the heels of foreign 
invadors. It was under such an atmosphere that 
Che great 5tkh movement rose in the Ftinja1% Guru 
Kanak lived from 1469 to 1539. He and his nine 
successors, the Sikh Gums sought to establish in 
the north west a spiritual empire in the hearts of the 
Hindus, The people of the Ganges valley have 
always come to the rescue of the people living in 
the region of the Indus and Its tributaries, whenever 
they are lost to Aryan culture and civilisation, 

WILL AUSTRALIA BREAK UP? 

Mr, John Rawdon writes in Cun^t Hht^ i — 

About a year ago ‘ Western Australia held a 
referendum in which a large mafority of its 450,000 
inhabitants voted for secession from the Australian 
Commonwcalthj of which it is one of the six federated 
States. In the United States, which is accustomed or corn 
to granting the importance of sectional inteneats, it 
does not appear so strange, as it does to English 
commentators, that so small a poptdaticn should be 
wftiing to face the difliculdes ana respcosibilities of 
indep^ent statehood. Geographical factors are of 
OTerwhelming importance in Australia, which has 
fewer inhabitants than those of New Vcik City but 
an area almost exactly the same as that of the 
Continental United Statea. It is therefore natural 
enough that people who live in the remote regions 
should feel that their interests are neglected at 
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Canbena, Ibe CommODwealth capital in &vDur of 
populous distiictai, 

Wcatan Australia, bsus been joined by other 
States |)artioutar1yTa9rnanIa and Swth Austxalta, in 
pratettuif against the proportions In, which revenue 
(s allocated id FetUial and state purposes. At 
^rCanbena, on the ckbo* hand, there has been a feeling 
that the Federal Govarmnenfs powers should be 
increased if it is to flinctioa efRclently, ^ the 
Australian Constitutioi^ like thatof United States, 
leaves the residuary pomers to the States and not. as 
in Canada, to the Federal Govemment Asa direct oon- 
rSequence of Westeni Australians threat of secession 
and of the'discontent prevailing elsewherti and on 
the suggestion of Mr, L.yons^ the Federal Prime 
Minister, a constitutional oonferetice of the Federal 
and State Premiers met on February IS, to review 
Australia's thirty-lhree years of federattoo. It 
itnmediatelr became clear that there was a sharp 
ccniiot of interest. Mr* Stevens of fSew South 
Wales was the only one of the State Premiers who 
defended the Federal Govemment^a point of view ^ 
the others put forward various plans to obtain greater 
rwinue joe their States. 

Frime Minister Lyons, in his opening speech, held 
out little hope of financial concessions, which would 
.involve increased taxation and tnight threaten the 
Commonwealth's capacity to pay its way. He tth 
ferred to a resoiudon by the five ^siident Premiers 
which advoaatedt unless unification was the uldmate 
goalj amendment of the Constitution as the onJv way 
.of putting the States on a stable financial footing, 
and he pointed out to them that they had not proposed 
any specific amendment He deplored any auggcs- 
; tfon t^t oonsti tutional changes snouM be made on a 
depression basis, and suggested that the depression 
was the chief cause of troubles. He then asked fyr 
Federal contioi of interstate shipping of mmimuni 
. wages and hours of labour, and of company law, films, 
ayiatiOD^ broadcasting, unlawful associations and 
fisheries. 

Premier Stevens of New South Wales, dissenting 
from the resdutloT^ said that the State owed what 
credit they had to the Federal guarantee of interest 
enthe whole public debt. He proposed, however, 
Chat the 'temporary grants to the smaller States 
-Should be made pemianent, and that the Common- 
wealth should make some further financial conces- 
sions. 

Acting Premier Mens ies of Victoria aaid that the 
Federal guarantee was poor comp^msation for the per 
capita payments to the States which had been made 
before the years of crisis. He contended that, failing 
'idle adoptioo of a virtually unitary government 
(which no one seems to want), the Constitutian must 
be amended . to insure that the States would have 
sufficient financial resources *t» discharge in their 
sovereign capacity the dudes reserved to them.' 
Mr. Menzles's views apparently did not impress the 
Federal Ministers who , were inclined to regard the 
financial difEculties of the States as tempoaiy^ hut he 
was enthusiastically backed up by Piremier iiucler of 
South Australia who raid he whould leave the con- 
ferenoe if some concessions were not made, and 
by "Frenuer Collier of Western Australiai who 
, renewed the threat of secession, Su* Walter Loe, 
FYemier of Tasmaiua, endorsed this thread 

Mr. Lyons, reply ir^ to the criticisms of the States, 
Temmded the Premier that the present caonTefence 
-was eaperimeutal and had no authority to accede 
to any ttf the picposals made, and Chat suggestions 
fijr constitution^ reform had to be submitted to 
Fkiiiaiiient and to popular referendum. None of 
the State Ftemi^ he said, bad trade concrete 
'suggestions in regard to the meaiui whereby QxmnofH 


Jtutt 3 


wealth liabltitiei might be lessened m otdef to' 
make concessions to the StoteiL 

Tte conference then went into coiwnicteo anifi 
oonsideted certain practical icbemes conoeming 
revenue; None of tbo proposals made wer* 
atKeptable to all the partkipants. and the financial i 
discussions were finally abandoned as abativa 
on Pebruaiy 20, although the CommonwenTth 
Government appeara to have agreed that the 
necessity for a constitutional amendment would not 
be regarded as a bar to any proposal which was 
otherwise aooepUble; In ttieae circumsanocs the 
Stotes proved to be qufto unwillJr^ to grant the 
Federal Government the powers which It desired, ar^ 
the ctoference broke up on Februaty E8, It* 
practical decisions were limited lo the agreement 
that the Federal Government shall control whaling, 
pearling and Btchidt^ner (trepangj fishing, thus 
providing a romantic subject of study Federal 
officials who live Nr from the aea, and permitting 
the ratification of the recent; international agreement 
on whaling. 

The States with the exception of New South 
Wales to which the Federal Loan Council granted 
the atatutoiT borrowing authority fur which it 
asked, were bitterly disappointed, but the confereno© 
wx-s not entirely without result, for the discussion 
of constituiloi^ problems was valuable and 
iniormative. One of the most Important of the ques- 
tions dealt with was inter-state trade \ a oommj-ssbn 
of experts is to be set up to recommend how a clearer 
delifiutaticin of Federal and State powers can be mWlo. 

Althcugb the financial dilTiculties of the States- 
(which conectivtiy still have a hud get deficit) remain 
to be solved, and the threat of withdrawal from the 
Cdfnnxm wealth has not finally been staved 0&, their 
readiness to disagree on constitutional probJems Is 
perhaps a Sign that the wont of Australia's econornfa 
troubles are ov'er. 

Tbs exact nature of these troubles and the methods- 
adopted to meet them are explained in iWessor 
Douglas Copland's book, ■Australia in the World 
Crisis 19 29-193 V which hai recently been pub! in bed 
in the United States. 

Although Sydney and Melbourne^ each with a 
population of over 1,000,000, contain about a third of 
Australia's inhabitants, thecounCrys chief resourees- 
are agricultuml and the depression was felt early 
and SEverely. It became extremely difficult to fi/Kl 
the interest on Austral ia'a large foreign obligations % 
the farmefs' income frit, and since tbeir purchases 
fell, toc^ there was much uncn>p1o^etit in the cities. 

The Government consulted a committee of economists, 
of whom Ptofetsor Copland was the ^ielv and was- 
advised to adopt certain remedies. . 

First, the economics endorsed, as a m^ans of ' 
preventing credit defiatxon, the depreciation of the 
currency which had already occurred, and which the 
Commonwealth Bank found little difficult {n main* 
taining at a given level* Second, they recommended' , 
comprehensive but limited deflation, including tho 
lowering of wages. - Third, they suggested an 
extension and cheapening of credit through 
conversion ot public toana to lower interest rates. 

This affected external as well aa p intcrriaidar.COrn 
bondholders, and was carried out with the ooHOpermtion 
of the I^mdon money mark etf while private interest, 
rents and ao on. were cut by legisUdon. Fourth, no 
encouragement was given to any attempt to crests an 
artificial scarcity by witbolding raw materials from 
the market; the wool crop was add each fix 
what it would bring; thus leaving a clear field £br 
the future. FijUv the tari^ which nad been raised 
lu 1930, was lowered. Since the chief problem vras to 
ra^ agrkailtund rather than industrial prices, and to 
facilitate exporlv 
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Au 9 traits differs in its £concmio po^itioii from 
'TKlii ft trial countries In that its ohtef source of 
proiperity lies in the export marketSj and 
wages arc, more clearly than in other countries, 
rather an item in costs than a basla for increased 
demand. The theories of Australian eoonomistSj . 
though they would not all frnd ^vour elsewhere, 
have neverthelesa been very well borne out in 
practice, and the prompt disposal of stocks has enabled 
the wool-g^wer^ to take friLl advantage of the 
improvement of the wool market in Great Brits iiv 
America and Japan, 

In Professor Copland's view recovery would have 
b&ert mCfO complete If the tariff had been further 
rediic^, but the manu&oturing interests and the 
industrial trade unions are now exercii^ a great deal 
of pressure to have it restored to its former level, 
■in order to benefit by the increased wealth of the | 
farmers* The unions are also beginning- to demand l 
a refttoration of the wage cuts, allhou^ the Federal j 
arbitration Court has recently further lowered the i 

minimum wage* i 

THE BOMBAY MILL STRIKE* | 

Government have again found it nsceasary in' the j 
interests of the pubTic safety and peace to arrest ; 
and detain under Section 3 of the Bombay Special I 
(Emergency) Po vers Act 14 pirjons who are pro. I 
f eased Communists connected with the present . 
leadership of the Bombay Mill Strike. It has for 
several days been evident that these persons, and ‘ 
others^ acting under their directions, have been 
abusing the liberty of speech allowed to them by I 
delivering to the mill hmds speeches of an inflamma- 
tory nature whioh had small reference to any dispute , 
■in the textile industry and the main object of which 
-was to incite the strikers to attack the police and to 
defy all lawful authority, ^auoh speeches have 
lately resulted in an increased tendency to the 
commisaion of acts of violence against loyal workers 
and the police. On th: night of the £3fd May, after 
Speeches of thia character had b^en delivered on 
the Esplanade Maidan, a procession of strikers 
attempted to forc^ its way by a prohibited route 
and violently attacked the police whilst being 
disp^^rsed. Such demonstrations are now baing 
instigated and organiied by the strike leaders with 
the deliberite object of bringing Che strikers Into 
conflict with the police. A further mdication of the 
character of the present leadership Is contained in a 1 
leaflet issued on the Ji3rd May under the signature of • 
the Seiietaries of the Joint Strike Committee In which 
an appeal is made to me railway, do^k, municipal and 
tramway workers to spread the strike all over Bombay j 
and thus to launch a general campaign against the 
existing order of Society. It is signihoant that ' 
similar advice is given in an anOiwmous leaflet 
issued in the name of the Commursiftt Party of India 
In which workers of all industries are urged to join 
the strike, collect a-rms and ammunUicn and flght the 
Police and tlie MiUury. 

In now removing the persons responftible for 
these methods of lea^rship of the strike GovemmenC 
have considered only the requirements of the peace 
and safety of the City and l^ve not departed fcom 
their previous attitude towards the strike itself. The 
present position of government In regard to the mill 
riands and Miilowners is as follows^. 

On the 0th May the Secretaries of the Joint 
Strike Committee sent to Government and the 
Millowners a statement of 20 demands for which 
they alleged that the mil! hands had gone on strike 
On the lyth May Government addressed an enquiry 
to the Secretaries of Ihe Joint Strike Committee 
'asking for paiticuiars of the consdtutiaii of this 

* Q^wramtol Fnm Uoia 


Committee amd its authority to sp^ak fee. the 
textile workers as It was alleged that ruch authority 
had been given by the two Textile Trade Unions* 
As there appear to be almost daily changes in the 
personnel of the Secretaries they were also asked 
to state their authority for the statement of £0 
demands, some of which were not within the power 
or the minowners to |jmnt and appeared to have 
no relationship to an Industrial dispute. Govern* 
ment have so far received no reply to this letter- As 
regards the Millowners the correspondence has al- 
ready been made public in which, on the invitation of 
Government, the Millowners* Association have con- 
firmed Che that they have no intention of makirig 
any further alteiations in wages or conditions 5 
labour until the results of the mvesti^tion of these 
matters already instituted by Government have been 
published and considered* 

Government are aware that the Municipal Corpom^ 
tion and other bodies have suggested the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation. Government 
I understand that the bodies maldn" such suggestions 
I probably do not refer to Che establishment S a Boartf 
! of Conciliation as defined in the Trade Disputes 
102S, for the purposes there specified, but they 
contemplate a small body which would seek In some 
manner to bring both sides to a settlement. After 
careful consideration Government think that action in 
this direction is not likely to be effective before the 
publication next month of the report of the investiga- 
tions now being held by Government, 

INDTAS METALLIC RESERVES* 

Sir Montague Webb, who only recently sent a 
cablegram to President Roosevelt in connection with 
the free mintage of silver, has issued the following 
statement to the Press t 

** There is a talk of (^reat Britain making another 
^token ' payment next month to the United States in 
silver. India should be keenly on her guard, lest 
another twenty millions of her precious monetary 
metal are quietly removed without her permissioit and 
then not properly paid fbr* 

“Last year, it would be recalled, in pursuance of 
the Hilton-Voung Policy of Monetary Restriction 
and Silver demonetisation, 20,000,000 ounces of 
India's silver were, without the Indian Legislature's 
permission, quickly shiped to the Unit^ States, 
under arrangement with the British Government. 

"But, when the United States generously accepted 
2 0,000, 000 ounces of silver from ^eat Britain as a 
'token* payment towards Biitaiffs liabilities to the 
United Slates, President Roosevelt credited Great 
Britain with the same *fifty pence for ounce’ that 
India had been compelled (by her own default) to pay 
the United States for the sdver in 1018-10* 

“But Great Britain Only Credited India with twenty, 
and seven-sixteenths pence per ounce which was^ 
of course, more than the current market rate at the 
tinne. But why was India not credited with the 
full 50 pence per ounce that she paid ? 

'Therefore it is of vital importance that, if 
England makes a 'token' payment in Silver to the 
United States next month, she doss not do so by 
withdrawing precious metal from India* The wording 
of the Reserve Bank of India Act and the recent issue 
in Calcutta by the Government of three crores of 
rupee notes based not on silver, but on the 
Government of India's sterling paper balances lying 
(quite uselessly and unnecessarily) in London, are 
now secretly working to push India off silver (just as 
the British themselves have been forced off ^d) so 
that India, with a paper currency based oa a 
paper currency there may be more easily controlled 
within the sterling (pap^) area in which the London 
money powers are working ta enmesh and control the 
whole world.” 
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FROM CATHOUCS TO LUTHERANS, 

^ fatUe on llie banks of the 

Cotenxsii eight nules trom Lal^udii situated on l^e 
bonier ci die distdci; |u9l op^^ite to Tunilattupadle 
on the other side of the river^ in the Tanjore dlstrio^ 
WBM the scene of great enthusiasm yestefilAf frhen I 
more than B^OOO ^miUea who had professed the > 
Rotoan Catholic ihitb,orof late bad become Self- ; 
RespectorS,' became converts to the Lutheran { 
Mission of the Protestant Church. A Confoence ^ 
of the villagers in the vicinity was bald at the same j 
tifue to dec^e thetr Intention publicly not only to all ' 
people in the two districts but lo mobilise thetr own [ 
forces and be present at the inauguiaUon service ^ 
held at the village. ■ 

The confb^nce commenced its proceedings with 
a prayer by Rev., Manuel of Inirigalur. Mr. V, O. 
Arpudasami, in requesdng Elr. A. Mathuram, to 
declare ihe Conferenoe recounted the various 

difficuldes and disabilities under wbich they had 
eu0^ed in the Roman Cathdio Churchh and hoped 
diat Iheir intentioii to change to Protestantism w^d 
fcsult la their regeneration. He appealed to the 
Christian oonununi^ as a whole not to call them 
Adl-Dravidas or depressed ctassesp but as Xamllians 
pnd sons of BbaraU Mata in the same way as pe^le 
sirnilarty placed in France and England called 
themselves as French and Ec^lish people* 

Dr. A Mathuram, fn declaring the Cdniereftoe 
open, read an address, in the course of which he 
congratulated the Christian Harijans On devoting 
their attontlon to the consideraCton of ^hitual 
subjects when political and social suliects loomed 
large In aU C^fermces. He oudinea the benefits 

Eritkh rule and Christian inJluence fbr the good 
of India and emphasised ihe need for the obliteration 
of all oasto dUtinotiooSp particularly among Chrisfians 
In the precincts of the Church* Dr. Mathurara warned 
his follow^reli^onists not to fall into the trap of 
those who Vrould lure them by ptomiaing impossi- 
ble Usings in. regard to their political ataCus and 
advised them to give up the drink habit, to 
lead dedn and pure live^ and above all, to be 
united and act In fear of God. 

Mr. T. Xavier in the course of his weicome address 
atat^ that the community was aufiering under great 
disadvantages which they represented to the Roman 
C^tholio Church first with mr, then with obedience^ 
but the Chumh had turned a deaf ear to their 
n^peated requests. 

Mr. Das Manickani) M. A Fh, V» Headmasteri 
Union Christian High School, Madura, who was for, 
tnadly voted to the cbalr, then delivered an address in 
Tamil in the course of wbi^ he refenred to the cofid^ 
tloit of Negioes in Amaica who had advanced a great 
deal during the last sixty years. He was often asked 
while in about the conditioD of fits depressed 

classes in Indiii and he was not ashamed to tell the 
Am^icans of the efforts taken by reformers and the 
various mtssions to improire radr lot Whatever 
oth^ mt^t do for theni« the community bad to rely 
On themselves their own uplift although it could 
ooe be denied that ertraoeous help was necMsary, 
R^ewlng the work of the Christiaa MissioDaries in 
India, the President paid a tribute to their great ediK 
caticmal enterprise and South Indio, he coosideret^ in 
porticutar, owed them a deep debt of gratitude. It 
c^ld also be found that where cducatioa was spread. 
Ouistiaiiicy coexisted. It aeimed to him that t^ had 
decided to becomeoonverto to the PrtJtestaot foith and 
tibks Lutheran Mission to which he belonged. He would 
writes the Trichioopoly Conespondent of the j 

ask th«xii the same quesdnn be wa5 askt^ by others, 
how long would such mass oonversion endure ? 


Wt^d the movemeat oooiinue to Inspke the sork 
belief In the individuali as single oonvetsion} m 
other words, would those thousand who joined the 
new Faith tbatdkycontiAiie to remain their hv ever f 
CoQtinuipg the Speaker said that he tdbk some pains 
to examine tbs tutUhes of the spread of Chrisaoiuty 
and found that the f^oentage of mass conversions 
wtxked at 80 per cent* Whem whole £^ilie» 
and villages decided on dinging faith, there 
were no such dilBculties and mass movements of 
this kind were quite in keeping with tbs spirit and 
social custom of l^ia. 

The Conforenoe passed resdutkins most important 
of which was the unammou i declaration of olLegionoa 

to the Tamil Evangcliaal Lutheran Church from that 
day with a prayer to the Lufoeran Church to receive 
them in their fold and to oonfef upon them such 
rvivileges and concessions as were granud to 
Depressed Qasses of the Lutheran ^urcb la other 
districtSu 

Ater the inauguration service conducted by Rev* 
D. S. Plchoj followed by a benediction by Rev, T, M* 
RafendruoK the Cdnfereoce terminated. 


PURDAH. 

* Miss Jahan Ara ” writes in the M^iAratta of 
Poona i'— 

How many of the Indian Muillm women observe 
purdah? plot more than fifteen per cent, This 
might Cornells a au^iso to sorne but It is true. 

Eighty per cent or the Indian Muslim woman live 
in villages and cannot afford the costly luxury of 
observing purdah Invented by the upper middle and 
arUtooraEc dasscs living fn towns aikt cities. The 
peasant women work In the fields working shoulder 
to shoulder wifii their men and have no time to think 
of expensive folvditles like the veil and the 
buritha* Hard Indeed would be the lot of 
foe Indian peasant if foe female members 
of his bouaehda confined themselves to their tfomes 
and spent their time in idle gossip tika their urban 
sisters^ instead of helping bun with his work, Nor 
does purdah prevail among town labourers whose 
women are earning members of their famillei and 
even if foey do not actually go to work, they have Xo- 
do household and domestio wofo which naturally ne- 
cessiiatea foek coming out of their homes, A 
labWer earning a few rupees a month who goes to 
work ^ly in foe morning and returns kte In the 
evening can hardly be expected to keep s aervarUr 
only to keep his wife jn puidab. But the wprid is so 
used to talking in terms of foe ruling upper' etofsed 
that a^in and again It Is repeated foat Muslim 
wometim India observe strict purdah wlchoutreali^ 
fog that the bulk of Mustim populafion in this as 
well as in other countries is too poor to think of such' 
foings* 

The evils of purdah sysiem have often been di#« 
cusaefo But to me it seems that so for very little 
attention has been paid to the most impoitaAt’«-Cbe ar COm 
economic aspect oifoe pcobfom, ll is not per^ps 
realised how much this pmetka costs a lower mldole 
class family, Skict obswi^ance of purdah means that 
the ladies ore not expected to go out and do their 
own shopping and thet^ore servants have become on 
at^Nute necessity even in fomilies of meagre fnoithly 
iixtomes. Whenever a lady has to travel, a male 
rekfiveiraistaccampaay her however much expense 
OCX] wony it may mean, Eamir^ a lidng Is of 
course consldertd too vuTgor for gende ladki and 
fouj wotnea are reduced to a posifon that is a 
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dubious cro9g between an expensive maid-aervani: 
and an unamustng' ptaythin^. 

• An uofile of mine who is an aident supporter of 
this form of rigorous imprisonment for women, when 
told of the disastrous eaect purdah had on the health 
of womer^ complacently satet “ Why, if they did suffix 
dent exercise in their own homes and made a 
thousand rounds of thejr court-yards daily, they would 
fiever fall ill” When I asked him to try this exercise 
himself and not to go out of the house for a few days, 
he pondered for a white and then decided ; “ Wei) if 
you think you are a]] tired of the four walls of your 
homes, go out in burkhas,i” 1 suggested to turn to 
experience walking in this moving tent one day and 
then tell me how he eigoyed ft. The discussion 
abruptly came to an end with his final remirk, “Well, 
1 am not a woman*” 

Now this is exactly the position taken up 
by men who support purdah. Just b^^uso they 
are men and we are unmrlunate to have been born 
women, they think they have a right to keep us shut 
up In houses* Complacency thy name Is Man! 
Having satlsfed themselves that they are somehow 
superior to women they refuse to listen to argu- 
nwnts. Why should they care that thousands of 
purdah women die every year of tuberculosis and 
consumption just because their lungs never breathe 
fresh open air, because th^ are condemned to live 
in unhygienic houses f Why should it trouble 
them tliat every third purdah woman suffers from 
hysteria because she is denied all forms of recreations 
and diversion and eternally destined to look at the 
maddeningly familiar walls of her house that consti- 
tute the boundaries of her miserable world ? Yes, 
why should they care ? They are not women 1 

A story was published some years ago cf a 
Chinese prisoner wh^ had been condemned for 
imprisonment In a dark cell from which he was 
'taken out alter twenty tears of servitude* When 
he was brou^t out of the cdl into the strong 
tunligh^ his eyes were blinded by the so long 
unfamiliar glare of the sun and he was so scared 
that ho begged the warder to let him go bach 
to hia dark cell. 

Jndian women who are content to remain in 
purdah are in a siniilariy pathetic position and they 
refuse to come out of their dark cells fearing lest 
they be blinded by the sun oi fi-eedom so long 
denied to them. Such women are found not only 
* among Muss atmans but also among other communf-* 
riel. Though the burkba may be the exclusive 
syinboJ of Moslini women, seclusion of women is 
-rigorously enforced In certain sections of the Hindus 
also, A movement is already afoot for the abolition 
of purdah both among the Hindus as well as 
the Mussalmans but its regress is still slow and 
confined to those who have been made to discard 
puidah not to share tiie burdens and responsibilitf^ 
of men but only to becoms *socie^ butterflies.' 
They don't seem to lealise that they are still in the 
same interior position ~ mere playthings of Man, 
It is hi^ time women themselves took me initiative 
and umled In a det^mined attempt to rid themselves 
of the shackles of traditions and to assume their 
rightful position— equal partners of man in life. 

Men who are conscious of the evUs that have 
crept in our society because of utter seclusion of 
womenj will undoubtedly help us in this task. But 
it is wrong to depend on them in a task that pri- 
marily concerns ourselves. We should remember two 
things; let ut be free not to bo frivolous but to work 
M our sisters work in the villages, let us do it our^ 
■rivet without waiting for ihe men to come and 
relcaso us. For if we waited foe them the dances are 
the hour of our deliverance may never come; 
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NOTES 

Unity , ft Sfllbbotetli:— It Is high t!md that 
Indian publicists gave up harping on the tieed 
of unity among the Indian camtnunitiea, parti* 
cularty Muslims and Hindu?, The old genera- 
tion of leadem eeldom spoke of unity but there 
was i£ not more of unity at least very much less 
of disunity between the Hindus and Muslims 
then. For the last fifteen years we have talked 
of nothbg but unity and, as a Muatim cortes- 
pondent wrote to Gandhiji, there was never a 
tin c when there wai more disunity than now, 
unity, like all essentials of life such as sleep^ 
health of body and peace of mind, is best 
induced as an incident — something which has 
an intrinsic value of its own apart from Its 
particular value to our personal or sectbnal 
convenience or comfort Sleeplessness is never 
cured by worrying over how to get rid of it 
Chronic anxiety about one's, health predisposes 
a man or woman to ill-health as nothing else 
do^ Peace of mind follows, as the Gita 
teaches and as every one can prove to himself, 
immed lately on ceasing to think of oneself as 
the centre of the Umverse, There is no 
unity between Hindus and . Muslims, Not- 
withstanding that fact the world moves on 
and India with It In as much as they reflect 
the fact that Hindus and Muslims have existed 
as separate communities for centuries, that 
whatever may be the teaching of the Koran or 
the Vedas they hold diametricaUy opposite views 
in certain matters of conduct and that historical 
events have left racial memories behind which are 
not wholly effaced, oommunai etectofates represent 
some of the realties of Indian life and cannot be 
got rid of on abstract grounds of bebg incom- 
patiblo with Democracy or NatlonalLsnu We 
wouldi therefore, g^ve up trying to cajole, bribe 
or huJly an^ communiiy which fears for its 
safely into joinil electorates, Oa the contrary, 
we would invite every community of. even 


sect or caste which wants it, to claim and help 

it to get a separate electorate to itself. But we 
would on no account allow any weightage,- nrA 
4}ecause It is undemocratic or aothnariot^ but 
^cause it is a species of favouritism calculated 
to turn communities against one anothpr. 

Instil of lighting agaln^ separate electorates 
which represent an existing fact, we should 
fight against weightages which are based on 'a* 
fiction. It Is the weightages .which add to/ 
itiQ attractions of separate electorate and if: 

I weightages are abolished, separate electorates 
tod will lose much of their fascination, ' ■ 

Asia ftftd BurDpe:«*The death of Admiral. 

Togo recalls , memories of the Russo-Japanese ■ 

War which marked, the oponii^ of a newt 
chapter in Bun>-AsiatiG relatiofiSL Thedestruc-j 
tbn of the Russian Fleet in the Sea of Ja^n 
undermined the Tsarist icgime and paved the 
way for the Soviet Republic* Jt rafeed hopes 
in all Asiatki countries which rill then, had 
accepted with almost fatalistic credulity .the', 
pretensions of Western civilisation, not only io 
the military and industrial but' also in the mural i 
and social fields^ to unapproachable excellence 
cuimin^ng ui Kiplmg’s. doggerel about East 
and. West, fa the person of^ Togo the East * 
met and overthrew the West in the person of . 
the ill-fated Roshestvenski History has moved 
forward since then at a terri^c pace and Japan 
today faces the Western world not only as an 
acknowledged equal hut as a powerful and 
dmadedrival. She has woa. her position by 
mastering the aits of the West in war and in* 
dustry. But she Is not iatisBed. . We reprint a 
remarkable article contributed by a descinguished 
Japanese publicist to the ^laniic Monihly 
in which he gives, a inside view of Japan's 
outlook at the present day, Japan asks 
herself, how does^lt pruht'her lo win the whole 
world, if it means losing her own souL Not 
that she undervalues hsr gains through acquir- 
ing the VVestern military and .industrial 
technique, She would keep them but, ab! theidar.COm 
same timci she would apply herself with more 
aeal than hitherto to rei^pture the spiritual 
values of old Japan which have gone somewhat 
into the background, India came under Western 
influence much earlier than Japan but her posi-. 
tioQ today is far differeot from that of Japan. 

The industrial and military equipment of the 
West was carefully excluded from the purview 
of Indians, The whole trend of policy has been 
such as to make Indians diflident of their own 
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ca^cky and to make them feel helpless without 
the sop^rt (at a heavy price) of the White | 
Man- Thus It comes to pass that while Japan 
is ahead of the West and claims the [eadership 
of Asia, we here are busy quarreling over the 
White Paper scheme, Mr* B* C* Chatterjee 
shows that there has been a reaction against 
westernisation in India also. 

Religious Intolerance : — We publish this week 
a report of a speech delivered at the V.. W, C, A* 
Halij Simla, by Signor Macchiono, on the 

Origin of Religious Intolerance/^ Signor 
Macchiono has come to India to cstablisli greater | 
intellectual co-operation betw^een East and West; 
with this object he has been sent to 
Benares Hindu University by the Institute for 
the M iddle and Far East at Rome. He gave a = 
new interpretation of the origin of intolerance r 
in religion when he remarked that Christianity 
had derived it from the Greeks, Gibbon, on the 
other hand, is equally definite that the origin 
of religious intolerance was to be found in the ex- ■ 
elusive religious and social customs of the mono- 
theistic Jews. ^‘The descendants of Abraham,” j 
he writes in his ** Decline and Fall of the Roman j 
Empire,** “believed that they alone were the 
heirs of the covenant, and were apprehensive 
of diminishing the value of their inheritance 

by sharing it with others Whatever difference 

of opinion might subsist between the Orthodox, 
the Ebionites, and the Gnostics, (among the j 
primitive Christians) concerning the divinity or | 
the obligation of the Mosaic law, they were ; 
all equally animated by the same exclusive zeal | 
and by the same abhorrence for idolatry, which i 
had distinguished the Jews from the other na- j 
lions of the world.** Yet tlie polytheistic ancient 
world of Europe was prepared to tolerate the ! 
Jews and to protect a superstition they | 

despised*', while they launched a determined ! 
campaign of persecution against the Christ- 
ians* Gibbon explains this by saying that 
the Jews were a nation while the Christians 
were a sect. Having received the Mosaic 
Jaw ages ago the Jews wxre justified in | 

following the faith of their fathers by the ! 

example of the world Christians, on 

the other hand, ^‘dissolved the sacred ties of \ 
custom and education, violated the religious 
institution of their country, and presun> 
ptuously despised whatever their fathers had 
believed as true or reverenced as sacred**' Prof, 
Macchiono contends that the Homeric conception 
of gods and later attempts at interpretations of 
life in the divine world w'ere responsible for the ; 
persecution of dissenters. The Professor ignores 
the fact, however, that polytheists were not I 
unwilling to include new gods in their pantheon* | 
The experience of India and China has confirmed 
Gibbon*s view that Semitic monotheism has been 1 
accompanied by intolerance. Hindu theism, on 
the other hand, has been free from it* 

GermaDy’s Lost Colonies: — The demand for 
Ihe restoration to Germany of the colonies 
which were taken out of her control by the 


I I'reaty of Versailles, is p'atbering force, Gon* 
Goeri ng speaking in Berlin cowards the e^ of 
last month declared that unless Germany has a 
colonial soil she will '"die of suffbcatioti,*' 
Dr* Schacht in his “The End of Reparations** 
(Jonathan CapCj 1931), denounced the depriva<- 
tion of German colonies as a *'theft” and 
declared that jt was bitter economic need 
that inspired the demand for restoration. He 
stresses the fact that Germany depends 
more than other countries on a supply of 
raw materials and with the loss of her 
colonial empire she was cut off from such 
supplies* Nevertheless, the demand is based on 
the Spenglerian view that certain parts of 
the world have been designed by Providence 
to provide raw materials to the Nordic nations 
and to consume the finished products of their 
factories. The League of Nations by its Manda- 
tory system has achieved a technique, imperfect 
thougli it is today, by way of counteracting 
the imperialistic tendencies of western nations. 
Suggestions have been put forward for an exten- 
sion of mandates t v all backward countries, but 
they have not met with the approval of imperialist 
ODwers. Tod^y in theory at any rate Germany 
iias equal rights to trade in Tanganyika with 
other powers. Her demand for preferential 
treatment and the control of the Government 
there is not acceptable to the people of that 
territory who prefer the present regime to being 
under the tutelage of any single power* 'I he 
League of Nations Cannot igoone the wishes of 
the people of ' J anganyika, 

The Harljan Sevak Satigh : — At a public meet- 
ing of Hindus in Bombay after the Poona Pact 
In September 19 3 an organisation was formed 
with the object of abolishing Untouchability by 
reason of birth and securing equal rights of 
access to public instiiutions for the Untouchables* 
This society which started as *'The All India 
Anti-Untouchability League” and changed 
its name in the second year to *‘The Servants 
of the Untouchable Society/' now emerges 
from its tliird year of life as the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh. The Sangh has issued its 
annual report for the year 1932-33, which 
reveals that tlie greatest work dona by the 
society has been in the sphere of education. By 
the grant of scholarship, the opening of students, 
hostels and of day and night schools for 
primary education, the society has made a 
genuine contribution to the movement for Un- 
touchable uplift. It has also secured the ad mis ^ 
sion of Harijan children into the ordinary Muni- 
cipal and Local board schools. Evidently the 
society considers the creation of the “David ' 
Education Fund** as Its most important achieve- 
ment during its short existence. The Fund aims 
at providing education from the upper primary 
standard to the close of a college career for a 
thousand Harijan students;. The finances of the 
Fund have been augmented by the “^GandM 
Recovery FeUcltation Fund,*' As for social work^ 
the report emphasises the need for steady effort 
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Of) the coAstructlve siie. It remsu’ks :--“The 
houfliog problem, ' nvre^y for Bhangi^ io our 
cUks ia d huge probfetiii ^hem we can show the 
way bi^ cannot walk the whole distance. But 
wc may reasonably expect to secure tap conneo- 
tionflt install lights and even put up latrtne seals, 
at the Harijan Sevak Sangh expense, where 
urgently requited, This way of giving help is 
really more effective and better appreciated 
than even weekly sanitaiy visits and casual 
sweeping of Basils and meagre distribution of 
soap cakest” 

The South African Manifestos— The two politi- 
cal parties of South Africa led by Generals 
Hertzog and Smutta have amalgamated and 
have issued a jeunt manifesto declaring their 
future policy. The Party, we are told, stands 
for protection of Buropean, coloured and native 
populations against Asiatic and 

competition, but maintaining the exlsilng rights 
of Asiatics now legally domiciled in the Union. 
TTic whole world knows how well the South 
African Union Government protects its^ native 
subjects As for Asiatics domiciled in 
the Union, mostly Indians, they have few 
fights left to be maintained and the new 
Party promises nothing more. When Indiana 
weie required to save Natal irom fuin 
they were t^en under indenture to South Africa 
with the distinct promise that on the expiry of 
their indentures they would be free citizens 
enjoying all the rights of free citizens There 
was no restriction of the right of entry and 
many Indiana went and settled In the country in 
the wake of indentured labour. This right 
India has always claimed. It was surrendered 
in the agreement made with the Union Govern* 
in 1914 in return for a promise, never kept, to 
treat domiciled Indians fairly. Sir Fhlrozeshah 
Mehta was furious at this unauthorised surrender 
of the ctaim of unr^tricted entry which Indians 
as British subjects, ho heldj were entitled to. 
The Indian part of the agreement has been ever 
since rigorously etifocced but the Union Goyern^ 
ment has not abated its hc^tlllty to Indiana. 
The Asiatic immigration from which the new 
Party wishes to protect South Africa is not, 
therefore, that of Indians but of Japanese* 
Without British protection, South Africa is no 
match for Japan ai^ that is, perhaps, the only 
reason why does not declare her independ- 
ence at once. In the ultimata resort therefore, 
it -is Britain which upholds this anti -Asiatic 
policy of South Afric^ 

The Ethics of Default ? — The British Govem* 
men! was presented recently by the Government 
of the United States with a bill for sums 
due on account of War Debt. In reply the 
British Govemmept have issued a long 
statement explaining that It has decided not 
to pay as it would not be to the advantage 
of tlio world, of the United States itself and of 
the Brllish people also^ if the debts were repaid. 
It has also soi^ht to make a diHerence between 
^debt contracted for War and debt contracted 


for other purposes. These atguments and the 
decision they are used to justify, are altc^etl^ 
new to the world, particularly from British, 
statesmen. Reuter says Europe is surprised 
but approves of the British decislnru This 
was to be ' expected. Britain hitherto has 
prided herself pa not being like the Ckinti- 
nentals but she has now become one pf thexiif 
America has evidently no ill^ions about repay- 
ment She is prepared to give up her claims on 
condition that her European debtors under- 
take not to spend the maney thus saved to 
them on arniimints. The failure of the 
Disarmament Conference shows that this condi- 
tion Is unacceptable and that while America is 
not to be repaid her loans, the race of armaments 
will go on with unabated vigour. 

Goveranent and thi Con^r^ss s^Governmenc 
have withdrawn or rather suspended the orders 
declaring Congress organisations illegal but they 
retain the emergency powers against Civil Dis- 
obedience for use should there be a revival of it, 
This is precisely on the lines of the policy 
which was marked out for congressman at 
Patna, and we fail to understand the comp* 
laint of some of their leaders that Govern- 
ment have not been magnanltnous. Congress 
Committees are free to meet and carry 
on their activities for uplift of harijans, 
svadeshi, village reconstruction, khaddar, prohi- 
bition of liquor trade and birth-control (if thef 
wish) but any act of Civil Disobedience wlU 
instantly bring in force the emergency powers. 
Government do not see their way to 
release political prisoners Perhaps they Intend 
their release to be utilised as a consideration for 
a further bargain. No decision qF tha Cyng ress 
an-iv^arL m nf Pandit. 

regard^ As the abandonment or Uivtf^ 
blsobedience was uoaecompanied by any condl^ 
tioos regarding the release of prissnersi. Congress 
leaders can not at this stage make a grievance 
of the decision of Government to leave the 
question for future consideration. 

Mlso ode rstood Mat c wo books have been 


recently published to correct the mistaken views 
about Karl Marx’s teaching . which have come 
to be accepted by a large circle of his followers 
as well as antagonists. Their authors, G.^ P. 

H. Cole and Sidney Hook, are men of recognized 
competence. We reprint today the review of 
them in the Information Service Issued by 
the Federal Council of ths Churches of 
Christ tn America. The writers show that 
Mirx was not a materialist but an idealist, Cl a r. CO m 
that he reccgulzcd values other, than the 
utiiitariau, and that he admitted the possibility 
of bringing about changes in the economic 
structure of society by methods other than 
^‘bloody revolutiOD.'’ One sentence in the review 
may ^ quoted: ‘‘Marx might have uttered 
from many a modem pulpit the statement, ‘hL 
Proudbdn does not tmow that the whole of 
history is nothing but the prpgre^ve transfer- 
matioQ of human nature.’ ” 
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WASrASIB^JMJD EDUCATION- 
The cat^r of Sir Andersoiij Edu- 

catTottal Commissioner with the Goveroment of 
Indiaf is unique io its interest and variety. 

Professor at a Collegfe in South Africa^ on the 
conferment of responsible Government on that 
country, he along with other Ei^lish employees 
were summarily relieved of their jobs- “General 
Botha owes me £ 40*’ was often oti his lips when 
he came to Boniba>' as Professor of f Hstory 
in Elphinstone Collegfe- He was very popular 
with his students both because he took a 
genuine interest in them in and Out of CoU^e 
and because his historical outlook was such 
as to engage his sympathy with the liberal 
tendencies on Indian politicSi In the Uni- 
versity he often voted with Mr, Gokhale notwnth- 
standing that the Director of Public Instruction 
was officially in opposition. He collaborated 
with Mr. Mauu Subedar, authority on Indian 
Finance and Translator into HngUsh of Dnayesh^ 
vari. Bombay, proved too small for his ambition- 
Mr,. Anderson went to Simla where he became 
the right liand man of Sir Sankaran Nair- The 
Secretary for Education was Sir Edward 
Maclaglan but it was the Under Secretary, 

Anderson, whom tho Hon, Member liked to have 
always at his elbow. He might have returned to 
Bomb^ which bad to import au officer from 
the Central Provinces to fill its vacant 
Directorship of Public Instruction- But he 
wisely preferred the Punjab not withstand* 
ing its infenoi* status in the Provincial 
roll of precedence. There he made himself 
as indispensable to the Education Member, 

Sir Fazli Hussain, as he was to Sir Sankarao 
Naif- His almost un perceived accession to the 
topmost rung of the Indian Educatio^I Service i education 


was the natural reward of his industry and ’ 
gift of making himself acceptable to persons 
o£ diverse, if not opposite, temperaments, 
Mr, Anderson served widi zeal and distinc- 
tion on the Sadler Committee as well as i 
on the Hartog Committee, the former on 
the condition of Calcutta University and 
the latter to find out how far the advance 
of Education in British India had i 
qualihed the people to become voters in 
scheme of constitutional reform* No such - 
enquiry has been considered necessary to the 
enlargement of the franchise in any other country 
and very little use w'as made of the report ^ 
of the Hartog Committee in the recomm^da- ■ 
tions of the Simon Commission of which it 
was ati auxiliary* But Sir George Anderson 
has found in it the main text of bis review of 
Indian l^ucation from 1927-32* 

The Hartog Committee quite ^cuaably forgot 
all ahOKxt its main object, which was to appraUe 
from educational facts the capacity for recording 
their votes of the people of lndia> and launch^ 
into a general survey of the merits and results 
q£ liidian education. In passing, we may note 


that since the beginning of this century the 
Indian Educational system has been 
constantly under surveillance by some Commis- 
sion or Commitiee, Imperial or Ftovin?- 
cial> either in whole or in psrt One oonse- 
quence, as might be expected, has been that Inffiaii 
educationists have completely lost faith in them- 
selves and are ready to plead guilty to any 
dereliction that may be virged gainst them. 
Indeed, some of the most prominent of them 
are the most vehement denouncers of their own 
life work. Sir P, C, Ray is the loudest 
detractor in this class. The Hartog Committee 
could find no redeeming feature in Indian 
Education. Throughout the whole educational 
system there is waste and ineffectiveness,” it 
declared. The “wastage’' in the case of boys was 
great- Iti the case of girls, it was still greater^ 
Primary education, secondary education. 
University education, all came under the same 
sentence, if anything the one more than the 
other. S ir George quotes the indictment at 
length and proceeds by tables, charts and 
other devices to justify and confirm it. It is 
not clear what is meant by 'wastage* in education. 
Every utility involves some wastage. The 
very food we eat has in part to go out as 
wastage in order that it may fulfil its purpose. 
In fact, if any Committee proposed to get all that 
we eat assimilated into the body we should die of 
stomach trouble. Some roughage is now pres- 
cribed if it is not present in suffiebnt quantity in 
I the shape of bran in order that it may be wasted. 
Sleep may be considered a waste by consclen- 
I tious educationists but nature knows better. 

■ Leisure may be described as waste by the factory 
i owner but the wise employer knows that 
the efficiency of his worker depends upon his 
: ^‘wastlng’^ some of his time. The question 
then is, is Uie so called ^wastage* in Indian 
incommensurate with the results 


achieved by it? The next question, if it is 
disproportionate, is it so because of its special 
defects, or because the whole system of which 
it is a part, revels in waste from top to 
bottom ? The third question is, what exactly 
is education intended to produce and which 
it does not produce in satisfactory pri^ortioii ? 
The answer to these question will differ, 
according as the answerer represents the system 
or the society which it dominates. The last 
thing that we expected of Sir George Anderson 
is that he would succumb so throughly to the 
utiUtarlan view of education. 

The times are critical, says Sir George, 
When were they not? Keall)^, however, it is 
not the times but the way in which one regards 
them that makes them critical or placid. The 
Commissioner of Education thinks— many others 
think it is all an illusion— that far-reaching 
I schemes of political advancement are in the 
1 making. He, of all officials^ should be above this 
sort of claptrap. Education, surely, has a higher 
; purpose than producing voters. We commend 
L to the Commissioner, if he has not already seen 
! it, an article headed “Education and Civilisa* 
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tloQ*' by Bertrand Russell in the Statesman 
of the 6tfi May, It la one of the wisest pro- 
nouncements on Education we have come across 
for many a long year. We pick out for the 
special attention of Educational Authorltl^ !0 
this country, the following : 

The lubjnlflsive lose iDiliativfy both in thoughi aod 
action^ moreom^ the anger geaemted by the feeling 
cf being thwartM teade to find mn outlet in bullylog 
those who ere weaker. That ie why ^annlcal 
ittBtitutiODe are self^r^petuatiDg; whet e man had 
■uffiered firorn his fether he infKcts upao his 
aou. end the humilletioicis whbh ha remembere 
timviig endured at hie public school he piesee ob to 
^tivee^ when he becomes an ctnpire builder. Thue an 
unduly euthoritativ* iducaHon turne the pupils Into tifnid 
incepable of either cleiming or tolerating origi- 
lullty in weed or deed* The effect upon the educator is 
«7en worse: they tend to become sadist ic toiplinariaos* 
glad to inspire terror, and content to inspire nothing 
else. Ai these men repre’ent knowledge, the punila 
acquire a ^horror of knowledge which, among the EngMsh 
upper ctaes, is luppopsed to (» part of human nature, but 
i* rcal^ part of the well-grounded hatred of the authori^ 
tarian pedagogie. 

Authority and Discipline are the key 
words of the system of which Indian Educar 
tlon is a rather clandestine ofisprlng. The 
schoolmaster or even Professor m India b a 
poltcemm In some measure. The Indian 
educator and the bodies which control it> 
from Local Boards to Daiversities, are 
constantly worried by the necessity of recon- 
ciling the purpose of education with polItLcal 
and adminlatrative exigencies. So long as this 
stale of things continues, It is futile to cKpect or 
attempt to Instil any principle Into education. 

THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT SITUATION 

One of the many good-hearted, well-meaning 
English p^sons who are sincerely distressed at the 
eitrangement between Britain and India and are 
ARxioui to do their bit to remove its causes, asks 
me what 1 think Oi the situation. The situation in 
India today is that Lord WiUingdon's policy 
tias completely succeeded In putting down Civil 
DifObedienee and Non-co-operation. What CongresE- 
men want now is that Government should accept their 
•ubmiss ion— which they try to clothe in the ^rb of 
debanoe-^nd faGiIitate their purpo^ie of captur- 
ing the Councils and, through them, the machinery of 
the adminUtration. ft is clear that they do not 
propose^ as the old Swarajists did, to deny ihem- 
« elves the opportuniiy of taking offioe should it 
oomo die it way Although they declared that 
their turning their backs on Civil Disobedience and 
Noiv-oo-operation is not in the least due to a desire 
On tlieir part to meet the wishes of Government; they, 
nevertheless, demand that Government should accept 
it as such and release polittcal prisoners, remove 
the ban on Congress meetingii and otherwise show 
that they mjoioe at the return of the prodigals. 
The Government, on the other band, seem to ^nk 
tha^ having put down Civil Disobedience and 
obliged Congressmen to realise the futility of 
NorM»>operadon, they are in m position to do 
without their cooperation and to hoist theerstwhae 
Non-oo-operators with their own petard. This is 
th« present situation and, so as t can see, U 

will be the situation in the near future. 

* * • » 

The ^sibiUty of Gandhlji alone resuming Civil 
Disobedience does not materially a Sect the situa- 


tion. One of the reasons, and it does them 
honour, which have led to his personal ' reser- 
vation of freedom to Start Civil Disobedience; 
is that while Pandit jawhartal Nehru, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and the Frontier Gandhi, GaSar 
Khaa are In prison, it will be rank ingrati- 
tude to declare that the cause for which they went 
to prison has been finally given There may bo 
other reasons, too. Cot^gress leaders, though ihey 
could not act directly, have looked with satis ^Uon 
and not a little eagerness, at efforts to bring about 
a meeting between Gandhiji and the Viceroy b«ore the 
la tter teit 1 nd ia. Gandh Bra personal re s nation may 
be given up tf these and other political prisoners are 
released. . That brings me to my oorrespondentTs next 
question, ^‘Could Gandhiji deliver the goods?'’ The 
commercialisation of politics, and its consequent 
degradation, is exemplified by this hateful phrase. 
Delivering goods is the final incident in a sale 
transaction. When it is said that so-and-so can 
deliver the goods, the association of ideas suggests d 
sale transaction. Would the oountiT accept as^ 
satisfactory proposals which satisfy Gandhiji ? 
Three years ago, 1 might have said, yes, to 
this question. But today,! can not. During these 
years my respect for (^ndhijl as a man has re- 
mained unabated. But my confidence in his- 
judgment in public aSairs has, I am sorry 
to say, appreoiabiy deolinjed. The revolt of 
the Swarajists has an unmistakable meaning* 
The spell is broken. I should welcome every 
sign of appreciation of Gandh ijfs emineiic& 
on the part of Government here and in England. 
There ia no nian living of whom It can be said 
with the same confidence as of Gandhiji that he has 
no personal axe to grind. But hts handling of 
political issues at the Round Table Conference, 
particularly the muddle about the representation 
of the Depressed classes, has made people ap- 
prehensive of leaving him to settle the poUticaL 
destinies of India. Gandhiji has a way of raising 
big issues and then comptomlsing on trivial ones,. 
Oovemment have thoroughly understood this trait In. 
his character, and they are letter at a bargain than. 
Gandhiji. 

• * ■ •- 

That is the situation in India. If that was Che only 
feotor involved, the White Paper scheme or 
even more safeguarded one or none at all of conseitu* 
tional reform, can be worked with the help of the Police 
arid the Magistracy and the communal jealousies 
ag^avated by the modern confibt between Capitolism 
and Communism. But there are other factors. They 
have their origin not in India but ou tside. The defeat 
of Russia by Japan led to the Morley Minto 
Reforms* The Great War led to the Montagu. 
Chelmsford reforms. The olotids which are 
gathering on the International horiaon, while they 
fill my heart with sadness as one who has 
friends in many lands, also give rise to hopea 
for the day when India too will share the 
travails and joys of the new world that is being born, 
not as an unwitlu^ camp fbltower but as a free agent 
bringing her special gifto to Che service of hucnamtyw 
The Increasing acen>ity of European politics is a 
oortent of black signifioaooe. But of hr greater 
because nearer import is the courageous assump- 
tion by Japan o! the hegemony or Eastern Asis* 
Japan has higher ambitions. The s^esman 
of her Foreign Office recently^ declared in an 
unofficial capacity, **we being Asia boa are hr more 
capable of dealing with other Asiatics in their 
best interests than are Americans or Europeans.’* 
European writers realise Ibe trans fonnatiem wroi^bt 
by world events in the position of Europe face to race 
with Asia. The far-signtsd Mussolini m his address 
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fo the Asulia Students Conferoice iLt Rotue 
dismisscJ contemptuoiislj the Kipling aboat 

Eaat and West and declared It^s determination 
to wak f<r the eo-opoadoii of Europe and Asia, 
The AsiatiQ Labour Co&ference held in Colombo 
M few da^ a^o if also a igmfeant^ The strained 
reUcionf with m Uixited States on the War Debts 
and the eoriiuonious eachan^s with Francs at the i 
Dlaarmament Conference tbis week, cannot but have i 
their rrpeit^uasiona on the Indian ptoblenw It if | 
possible Co believe that Britaia with her ^reat poltttul 
acuinen will faU to see Che ad\'ancage in these cir- 
cumscactcef cf having at her side a contented and 
cooperating India ramer tbao bdiind her a suUen 
and reaen^f India, Sir Samuel Hoare’s address 
to the women of Chelsea shows a marked , 
advance on him earlier peremptory attitude, 
‘The dogs bark but the caravan passes on,*' The | 
same Samuel Hoare who said that years i 
ago says to the women of Chdsea now diat the 
Empire would go smash if the barkii^ dogs 
are not taken into the caravan. He still believes 
that the White Paper meets Indian demands and 
satisfies Indian aspirations. He wilt soon change 
his mind on that too. There are signs that the 
truth about happenir^ in India is at last coming 
home to Britain. The British SedidoD Bill 
^s awakened the British people to the 
certainty that Anglodndian adminis dative ideas will 
invade British adminis tration and that whatever is 
permitted tn India will eventually recoil upon their 
own liberties. These things provide a ba^ ground 
which relieves the intent Indian situadon of some 
of ita gloom, 

N. 

THE KUMBAKONAM VAJAPEYA YAGAM. 

C By R, V, V. Tatachawar ) 

The ^Indian Eipresa’ in its issue of the 23rd May 
talscd a strong and dignified protest in a short and 
sweet way against the Unwanted demonstration of 
faith in those parts of the Vedas whbb have lapsed 
into quiet oblivion" meaning thereby the totality 
of Yagas inydving bloody sacrifice of innocent 
animals. This has brought forth a prompt reply 
fiten the Treasurer, Taniore District Brabmana 
Mahasabha, faibltahed m me same paper on the 
29th instant, with a rgolnder by the editor in the 
same issue* While the pobliosmiied editor took his 
eland on a piactical basis of stout common sense 
and current *‘EraWin sentiment," dte Other took up 
an apparently imrulnerable position on the authority 
of the Veda and Sastta* But is It really so im|veg* 
nable that the editor should <ios^ir of meeting his 
adversary on his own ground P The 'Evening MajJ* 
of Bangatore in its editorial of the 26tb instant bas 
ably struck the r^t note of indignan t but balanced ' 
protest thus; "loe wise Bmhmana had the ancient 
Dharmasasttas recast in such a manner that for the 
Dwijas at any rate drink and meat-eating in 
non-^sacratnen^ fashion and the ofiferii^ of animal 
tood in the course of sacrameotaJ sraddhas 
were alike for bidden and the heavieGt penalties 
attach^ to tfieir oTnCravention,"' and asks whether 
present day "Hindu soclen is tired of itself 

and bas n^e up its mina to drift bodily into 
Semeticism," 

2L Now what bas really escaped public scrutiny 
in respect of the Kumbakonam Ya^ as distingniahed 
{mm me EUore Folaiamiiiaii sacrifice of about fiOOO 
animals is the most revoliir^and sorry spectacle of 
a sectioa of learned , Brahmins that have firom time 
immemorial given* up flesh and fish in eve^-day 
Ufei suddenly taking to the same undercover oTVixlic 
sanecioa on the opurslon. Nothing could be moe 


incoasistent and disparaging eac^t perhaps Mahatm* 

Candhijrs mystic but yet indefensible act o* 
despatohing an ailing calf to an earlier graven and 
his as tounmitg justifioatiOQ thereof by h ts own notion 
ofrightand wrong in the light of his "inner votoe." 

It b clear 1 would venture to submit that both the 
Mahatma and the Kumbakonam Brahmins have only 
grievously erred. The gross error on the part oi 
the latter lay not in finding Vedio sanciioo for the 
[meat goat-saqrifioe but in their emtesque appUoe^ 
tibn of an outK>r-date ritual hi ciroumscancee 
wholly out-^-lune with the present times. It 
consists of an utter defiance a the very Saitrma 
suited to more highly evolved types and cltssas 
of mer^ as ages roll ork Lord Snn-Krishna hat In 
the Bhagavad Gita enjoined ■'Whatever thou 
drinkest or eates^ make an offering of it to 
What is it that the learned Sastries and Vaideeks 
have done at Kumbakonainf They have done just 
the wiopg thing! have oSerea to Him at the 
Yaga just the very uung that they have not tastod 
for ages tc^ethef, nay, that they have solemnly 
allured an<f heart ana soul abbofred and eschewed 
findin their own dailyi monthly, and yearly oeremonies 
observed in common with their fellow mhmins and 
higher classes among their non-Brahmin brethren, 

3, In the language of the Manu Senriti (Chapter fl* 

Slo^s 113^) those Brahmins have both Individually 
and collecdvely violated the strict - vegetarbn 
prindpte of scrupulous and deliberate avoidance of all 
flesh which has been held in mo^it equal to a bundred 
years* performance of annual Aswamedha or hcra^ 
sacrifice; The Etlore nofvBrahmins might well be 
eaoMsed In offering any number of poor anlmati In 
bloody sacrifice as they were not far removed from the 
habit of fiesh^ttng and did not offer what they 
would hesitate Of declme to eat themselves; Ths 
'■HaviS'Sesha" or sacdfictal remains mustneoesiarlty 
be (Manu, 5 24) honoured by eating and cannot be 
lefifedinafit of spontaneous or natural revulsioa 
and cannot be eaten with m forced effort or rsp 
pressed conscience; (Manu; 5'35) as the Bnhmlns'* 
must have done, \^at was there to prevent 
them from having recourse to Maitu's fiction in the 
form of an ammal made of rbe or wheat flour 

I mentioned in Chapter Sloki 37 f Is it not Immei^ 

Bely dear that the aniiral-sacrifice rules and remark! 
mentioned by &knu In Chapter 5 Sloka S3-.91 applied 
to an altogetoer different state of society than our 
owci and were directed against indiserimbato 
fllau^ter of the dumb creatures In season and out of 
season so as to restrict the same to the specified 
occasions only? 

4, Manu has no doubt referred as a fact 
(5*28-30) to a living being bu staining Itself on 0 th ^ ' 
animal and vegetable llfe,.and hence It may be^ that ' 
no shir 19 cast on doing things natural in the way 
of eating, drinking or seaua! craving! but we must 
never forget that the great saint has added that It is 
moat raentorUMs to avoid or escape from such natural ^ 
temptation9| (3*56); While enumetatlng the variouf 
kifA of fish and flesh <3*287-274) he would pretcri be 
for the benefit of the anoestor^a manee during 
Sraddhas, he emphaslsea the importance of vegetable 
food by way of oblation to them and the enormoiio 
satisfiictiofi they derive therefroiTv nay, eternal 

gratification they get when offered in monthly or annual Odr. CO m 

Sraddhas, <3-l87 & 271) which Sraddhas be says 
are superior and mere important than Yagas to God! 

(3*2d3>. It is a matter of common knowledge that on tbla 
account and cm the airength efftbis injuncts even 
oon-vegetariauB, caste-Hindua and the HaHjaat or 
depressed dasBcs alike; abjure to this dayallaorto 
offish and flesh on Amavasya and Smddha days, and 
even marriage occasions while they are not fO very 
pardculdr on other occasioni. 
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5. Vfhen Che movement is ^r^u^Uy Censing 
towards pure veg'etajianism and animal food is on 
the decline on religioiia and humanitanan as well as 
on scientific groundsp it is simply atrocious to re- 
trace our steps by first driving the thin end of the 
■wedge under cloak of Yaga and Yajnya and set a 
very bad example to our less enUghtened brethreiip 
who in all duty must be given every uplift towards 
general advancement all round. If our eminent Val- 
deeks proficient in Sastraic lore take to such obnox- 
ious forms of impotent exhibition of faith or piety at 
at this late hour of Che day* then would not their own 
Enf^ish-educated children and children's children be 
fakly justified in their outrageous and unpardonable 
Ignorance and open defiance of the very Sastras and 
take to all kinds of forbidden food - or drink and all 
sorts of prohibited acts of commission and omission? 
Would not fa therms sins be visited on the children ? 
If alt goes iil with them, who is to thanked? Every 
one seems to contribute his mite towards the general 
downfall of the happy blend of morality* religion and 
conscience* held up to admiration tn our books of 
right knowledge and right conducL 

GENEVA'S JUNIOR LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
(By Henry Compton) 

The League of Nations is by no means the only 
example of intematiofial colouration in Geneva- 
Many unofficial leagues of nations find a home in the 
international clty^ and among the most interesting 
and auncessfui of them is the Geneva Internationa 
Schooli 

The School is In some sort a child of the League* 
It was founded in 19^4 by a group of intern attonal 
officials* in order that their children might have a 
good education in their national cultures* while 
remaining in the international atmosphere of Geneva 
itsel£ The beginnings were modesL Eight pupils 
and three teachers attended the opening classes of 
the school* which were held in a chalet lent by an 
interested Gerievese frkniL 

- Today* as it approaches the end of 10 years* work* 
the School looks back with pride on a story of steady 
growtl^ of difficulties overcome* and of exceptional 
problems satisfactorily solved. 

The scholars are now housed in a large handsome 
building surrounded by trees and playing fields. 
They number over 150 and they are drawn from 
SO diflecefit nations. Boys and girls fmm England* 
America* France, and Germany rub shoulders with 
oofTuades fiocii India* China* and Japan* and hajf-ar 
dozen languages are heard during the course of 
one day* 

The language problem would appear at first sight 
CO be one of the most formidable problems in intema- 
ticmal education. Actually* in Geneva* bilingualism 
is made one of tW« chief means of developing the 
children's minds. Some lessons are given in English* 
Others Id French. 

In an address at a gathering in celebcation of the 
Sohool'a tenth year of work, the Directnex* Madame 
Fernand Maurette^ said that great importanw was 
attached to the use of ^e two languages, “The 
French-speaking chaldrtn,“ she said “are made to see 
how their English friends interpret the world around 
fiiem* and conversely the English-spcakii^ children 
•ee how the Frenoh-spealdng children think. Two 
bnguagrs are two different ways of looking at the 

lo pursuance of this idea* the teach mg In the two 
languages Is made to reflect the differences between 
the corresponding ways of tbinkiogi the French* 
analytical, logical, and draedy ; the Ecgtiah synthetic. 


aiming rather at the development of Literary 
sensibility and creative powers. 

The national characteristics thus prove them- 
selves to be complementary* and not inimical* to 
one another. On this principle the training of the 
children is developed from the kir.de rgarten stage 
up to the age of eighteen. An international outlook 
is ensured by teaching geography and history 
from a world point of view. But no attempt b made 
to belittle national traditions. Once a week national 
culture lessens are given to the various mtional 
groups in the school. 

International co-operation of this kind works 
smoothly. To the children it is the most natural 
thing In the world* and quarrels artsing out of racial 
differences are practically unknown. 

NEITHER MATERIALIST NOR 
REVOLUTIONARY. 

The appearance of schuJarly yet popuUr exposi- 
tions of the philosophy of Marx (What Marx Really 
Meant By G. D- H. Cole. New York* Alfred A. 

Knopf* 1934. .'—Towards the UndereCanding of 
Karl Marx, By Sdney Hot^ New York* John Day 
Company, 1933, 12 ‘SOij calls at^ndon to the wide- 
spread and growing interest in the chief hiscoric 
source of socialist and communist theory, A perusal 
of them impresses one with the fact that Karl Marx 
was amot^ the most misunderstood men in modem 
histo^* The stereotype most" of us have Jormed of 
him is far from anything that his actual writings will 
support. This nuscojiception is shared by friend 
and foe, by follower and critic. 

Of the books under review* Mr, Cole*s is simpler iri 
statement and more readable. Those who have read 
his Outde Through WatU Chutes -will read this book 
with high interest and without disappointment. 

Mr*' Hook's is more philnsophicai and is heavier 
going. Both men are Marxists essentially* and their 
expositions are quite consistent though far from 
identical in form and emphasis. 

Both writers are concerned to explain the 
materialism of Marx and to remove the current 
confusion that sumiunds it. Tn what sense was 
Marx materiaUstiep Not at all iit.the ordinaiy sense* 

Indeed Mr. Cole asks “Why call such a conception 
'materialist*' when it in fact embodies the fullest 
recognition of the conscious determim’ng power of 
mindF* The reason he called his theory of history 
“materiaUst'* was that he wanted to “mark it off 
sharply from the metaphysicat ideatism of Hegel and 
his followers*'* It would be more accurate to call 
Marxfs theory “realistic" than "materialistic," He 
leaves ample scope for ^the constructive influenDe of 
the minds of men.” He waa concerned to make men 
understand the material framework which conditioned 
their lives in order that they might contro! their 
environment. To this extent he was determinist but 
in no sense fatalist 

“Marx's own liFe," says Mr. Hoofc^ •With its 
cfltraasm, grinding pmrerty* refusal to compromise 
truth and revolutionary honor* is an illustration of 
what his ethical values went. He was surer timt jar.COm 
there were some things that human beings ought 
to do than he was that those things would bring 
pleasure and not pain,'* 

Furthermore* as Mr. Hook says; Marx was no utili- 
tarian in the sense of the word used to designate the 
'’happiness'* school* “He condemns capitalism not 
because it makes people unhappy but because ic 
makes them deprives theni of their essential 

•InfonDa^fla Burttna publlabfld by Yedml 0&m«U Chmntm 
at €lirtil lit Amkloh, 
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dignlty^degtswlea all ihLir ideals bf aetti^ a cash 
value oa tfaeoij aord jnAicts. tm^mir^giesi 

Far &am being about human natur^ 

Marx entertainea what most of us would caU a epiri- 
tual conception ot it *Bjr acting* he saUt "on the 
external world and cbatiging it mao changes his own 
nature.* Elaborating this point Ho^k interprts him 
fUrtheri *SI}nce [mam acquires control of the con- ' 
diUons of soc^l life, ne can conscipusljr make over 
his own nature in accordance with a niorall j free will, ' 
iu contradistuKtion to man in the past whose nature 
has been unconsciousif made over bj the socially 
detenmlned will of economic classes.*' Marx miglit 
have utter^ froni many a modent pulpit the aut^ 
merit, *M. Proudhon do^s not know that the 
whole of history is nothing but tlie progressive 
tmnsfennation cj human nature." 

The extreme interpretation of economic determi- ■ 
nisen is held by Mr. Coin to be a perversion of 
Marx I 

"There are some Marxists who cannot see a 
Bapper use her lipstick without pfoduciug pat an 
ezplanati m of her conduct in terms of the powers o| 
prrauction and the classp-struggte. It is, of course, 
undeniable that tlm prevalence of lipstick at a prioe 
within the normal flapper's purse is a by-product of 
capitalist mass^productlon, and has therefore an 
economlo cause; but in relation in world history it is 
a phenomenon ocxnpletely irrelk^vant to the class- 

struggle, and ot no significance at all Ail that the 

most rigid Marxist nieeds to claim is that the 
Influences which are not manifestations of the cTass- 
stiuggleare of a saoondary order, and exert their 5 ^^% 
however important they may be^ within limiting 
condiflons set by the evolution of the powers of 
production." 

Likewise) the notion of the inevitability of revolution 
is falsely derived from Marx. There is no guarantee, 
says Me Hook, of the **flnal validiiy^ and certainty of 
communisirL Oifly the objective possibilities are given,** 
Mr, Cole is also hr from dog^tto In discussing the 
possibility of a parliament ariao, rather than a revolu- 
tionaiy, solution of the ecortooiic problem. There is, 
lie says, "a possibility of capturing the state 
machine, as flir as tc can be captured as the result of a 
parliamentary electiocvon the l^is of a policy that is 
not mainly social reform, but constructive io:;talism.” 
The likelihood of this, he thinks, is trot great In Great 
Britain, the House of Lords and the Crown would 
stand in the way, and in the United States^ the 
Supreme Court. Mr, Hook is troubled Marx's 
own statement on this point i "We know that special 
regard must be paid to the institutions, customs and 
traditions of various lands ; and we do not deny that 
there are certain countiiej^ such as the United btatef 
and England in which the werkers may bo^ to 
seotue tEeir ends by peaceful rneans * He minks 
this inconsistent with the whole current of Marx's 
thinking, but a ftef weighing alten^tive explanations 
gives it upi 

Mr; C(^e after a careful analysis of eoanoouc 
closes in modem society, oonchides that the 
oth^ han^ if the proletariat could be rc^oroed 
by the adhesion of even a minoricy of the tecbnicians, 
admi|>IstratorB,aad professional men and women who 
Ibrm the active sectiqn of the new boutgioisk^ 

it could be strong enou^ both to resist f^ism 
and to build socialism against ihe united hostility 
of the gi<kndt f^rgauiu [the great capitatisti 
and industnalists ] and the more reactloo^ petit 
IrnTgeds groups [shop-keepers and the Uke], and 
even, with good fortune, to do these things by praoeful 
and constitutional means. That this should come 
about is by far the best hope foe Weateru dviflaadoa 
in its present plight.** Tliia oufocxne Mr. Cede thinks 


unlikely, tn any Can-iiunlst policy h da^er 
of opening the dow t? "a real growth of fascism." 

The alternative posslbjlities are nuinsrous atU Mr, 

Cole^at a careful student of eoonoinio hiifory, H 
■saepticai of ineviubilities," 

Me itedk mok ss much of the point that In Mara's 
thought, the revolutionary purpois will nsver work 
itself out unless embodira in a ^lltical roovemmt. 

Tbep^ty Unro^ssiryto give form and effjctlvo- 
riess to tb^ class stru^gla^ Furth "Marx and 
Lemn reahajd that i.^fc to itsdf the working class 
would nei^er d.'Volop a socialist philorophy . . . 

A revolutig.iary socialist philosophy QOiS not flow 
from ths sami as ths primit'vs citsi 

stnjg^e of &ade unionism It must bs tnlroiucod 
literally Into ths trade-union movixnmt, although 
without the existence of such a mov^:nt, 
socialism would have no revolutionary mining,* 

Both authors are interested la Marx's method'^ 
dialectical material ism-^mare than ia his spectfla 
conclusions. Says Mr, Cole, that method rests on a 
denial of formal logici the essence of which jt "the 
exclusion of the contradictory"— the assumption that 
a thing cannot be itself and something other. Marx, 
follow mg Hegel, adopted a philosophy of ‘'beooeoia^* 
instead of the tradition^ philosophy of statio 
"being^' believing that the Utter is wholly untrue 
to tlw real world. For things are always be- 
coming what they are noL For Marx, however, the 
thesis, antithesis and eyntheeU are not idtat at 
with Hegd but specifically economic olasses 

in society. The capitalist class creates its opposite 
the proktorisL Conflict between them results and 
the issue is the emergence of a new class, or rather 
as Marx ultimately envisaged jt, a classless society. 

The thscfj requires that each synthesis shall become 
a new thesis, but Marx was not intereatsd la predb- 
tkin to that extent. 

As Mr. Ho jk puts It, for Marx, **tHo real task of 
the empirical philosopher,.... ..was not to show that 

the content of nlstory was Wical hut that the content 
of iogic was blstorljal.'' ^mmunism Innosensa 
'Involves a cornplets break with the P&st." hlarx 
was, first and last, a revolutlaaist but he found the 
stuff of tevciullon in histoiy, 

THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN GERMAN if • 

Under recent German legislation loans are panted 
by the Government to young couples wishing to 
marty, on condition that the woman undertakes to 
abandon her etnployment Further measures irt 
coDciectiao with these ' loans have now beau found 
necessary. 

According to an article in S^eiaU Praxif, the 
system of loans has attained its oW del of permanently 
withdrawing a large number oi womep Insm the 
labour market and reviving the furniture and domaetfo 
utensils industries. ' AppRcatfona for loans, which ihs 
Ministry of Finance estiitiated would number f O0,^KX) 
forthewhrfe financial year, have however l^easod 
to eu^ an extent (amotmting to between 

August 1934 and the middle of Febrtiary 1934) that 
the funds allotted to finance them proved inadequate 
during the po'lcd between the middle of FeWuaryar.COITI 
and the middle of April. These funds are deriveii 
from special tax on unmarried persons, eitimaUd to 
yield 120,000,000 marks a yean in February 1934 the 
amount gilded ifi loani had reached 110,500,000 
inarks. Although the average load had fallen Crora 7^ 
marks id August and September to 550 miiks in 
February, and the maximuni bad been reduced from 
4^00 marks to 300 marks in October, the proceeds of 
the tax were ihaufEoient to meet the demaiKl for loaaa. 
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Ifi these drcums lances the Government decided f 
to strengthen one of the main provisiona of the Act, i 
^hbh pfohibited niirried women from re-entering I 
emptoymenta An Act of 25 March 1934 amends j 
the Act of 1 June 1930 by prohibiting any married ] 
woman from re*entering employment so long as her ^ 
husband te not in need as defined for the purposes j 
- of unemployment insumnoe, and so long as the loan ■ 
has not been repaid in full, A woman was pre- 
viously allowed to reenter employment if the hus- 
band’s income did not exceed 125 marks a monthi 
The preamble of the Act states that wornsn ofteji left 
their employment temporarily for the sole purpose 
of obtaining a loan, knowing that Choir husbands 
were not earning more than marks a month and 
were not likely to do so in the near future, and that 
they could reenter their former employment or find 
a new post without departing from the provisions 
Of the Act, The new Act Is intended to put a stop 
to this practice, which has preventfsd the Act from 
fully attaining its object of reducing unemploy menL 

The Minister of Finance also issued new instruo 
lions to the local authorities on 7 March 1934 in 
regard to the granting of loans; the maximum to 
be granted in future Is fixed at 590 marks, and 
this sum may be exceeded only in quite exceptional i 
cases. 

On 16 March 1934 the Minister of the Interior j 
issued n3w instructions in regard to ths msdical i 
examination required for the grant of loans, the ' 
object being to render the regulations uniform, i 

Finally, the Government has decided that gifts ' 
voluntarily mide by employers to women wooers 
leaving their employment on marriage shall be 
exempt from income and wage tax, the tax on 
unmarried persons, the tax on gifts, and the special 
tax for unemployment relief, 

Rererence has also b^en made in these pages to 
ttie views of the German Government on the question 
of multi pie earnings and the instruction of the Minister 
of ^ labour that all cases should b^ considered 
Individually, On the basis of these instructions 
the Labour Trustee for Saxony, after consultation 
with the Minister of the Interior of Saxony, 
recently decided thst the profession of midwife 
should not be considered as a case of multiple 
earnings unless the inoOx-ns derived from it consi- 
derably exceeded the minimum income guaranteed 
to midwivea. 

In support of this decision, it was stated that the | 
profession of midwife comes unJer a special 
category in that it is carried on solely by women, ' 
It is desirable that mid wives sboula be married, | 
It J9 true that a minlmutn income is guaranteed to | 
them, but in return they must be at the disposal | 
of their patients at any hour of the day or night, j 
and this greatly limits their capacity to fulfil i 
domes tio duties. They are not allowed to carry on ’ 
any other trade incompatible with their regular ! 
profession, and in view of their considerable | 
expenses, their earnings cannot be considered a ! 
net inborn s. 


ORIGINT OF RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 

Si|nor Maochiono^ the Italian visiting Frofessorp 
who has been sent to the B mares Hindu University 
by ths Institute for the Middle and Far East in 
Romi, established to soours greater intellectual 
co-operation between the East and the West^ gave a 
lecture at the Y- VV, C A. Hall, Simla, on 
Origin of Religious Intolerance,*^ on JMay SI, Sir 
And era on, Eduoational Commissioner with 
the Governmeni of India, presided. 


The origin of this particular kind of intolerafice* 
the Professor said, was to be found in the Homoic 
or Greek conception qf gods. The ^eek legends, 
specially Homer's, claimed to know everything abou^ 
the divine world. Homer described m bis poems 
every detail of the divine Hfe^ he knew how gods sat, 
slept, fought, quarrelled and so fortb^ His way of 
thinki^ was connected with the scientific fianw of 
the minds of the Greeks, whose greatest aspiration 
was attainment of kniwledgei they wanted to know 
everything which could be seen and could rot: be 
seen. 

The Homeric religion was the key to a right 
understanding of the ofi|^n of Creek mythology which 
originally msant the science of the divine stories, 
but latter writers, who used to deal with mythdogical 
stories, were small theologians. In other words 
mythology was not for the Greeks a complex of talea 
but a complex of notions, A new myth was not a 
new s tory but a new conception of gods. 

From this later flowed the conception of two 
worlds-"the one where we lived and the diviner 
wOTld ^equally real and true. In Plato, we find 
the notion of the divine world, where souls liv® 
before b^ing embodieii This Platonic and realistia 
motion of a divine world entered into Christianity, 
Theology, which the science of the divine woflcf 
13 as true as science. Now science muat^ bq 
intolerant; science cannot coma to compTOmisesj 
scientitio intolerance was transferred to theology 
because theology itself was a science. This wad 
the origin of religima intolerance, which was fed on 
the presumption that It was possible to know God 
in a logical way. 

The only way to overcome tliis intolerance was td 

f ive up pseudo-scientific knowledge of God, to re* 
uce theology to mythology, and to consider k not 
as a complex of knowledge, but as a complex of 
imaginative representation of religious expefienceSt 
not very dilTerent from lan^age and poetry* AH 
religions must be considered as di derent languageis, 
which expressed in different ways the same ex- 
periences, No language was true by itself— k was 
true only in refaronos to tlie idea whim it expressed 
No religion was teue by iteelf— it was true only in 
reference to the expression of the religious ex- 
perience, — United Press. 


’*WHAT LIAPPENS AT LOURDESw’* 

In an article on this subject, with the subtitle 
**Psychlo Forces in Health and Disease,*^ Dr. H. 

Flanders Dunbar comments in T/te F^rttm tor April 
on the importance of, , emotion in physical and 
social health, "It is emotion that makes us think, 
and it 13 emotion that illumines for each of us 

the things worth thinking about More especially 

it is emotion that makes us /reg to think and 
act." Yet "we think rarely of the whole range 
of psychic forces in the integration of personality 
or of our social order." 

Lourdes has been, described as "sordid, depress- 
ing, unhygienic and medieval " as well as ‘■impressive, 
mysterious, inspiriTig," The atmosphere of fervour or com 
and devotion and me wonder of its people over' 
the mysteries of God aivd nature affect pii^'ms 
whether they are cured or not. Pilgrimage 
follows pilgrimage in the town, each with its 
daily schedule of "so many masses, so many hours 
of prayer for the sick at the baths, stations of the 
cross, nursing service, and participation in tbe peat 
processions,'* ali in a silence unbroken save by chants 
and prayers. Tfte ** ultimate power ” reato not with 
the pciesls or the physicians of the Medical Bureau 
but with the nurses and stretohec bearers who 
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* constitute a pOvrerful fjr^niuatioQ* and who bf | 
^leir cnrti criteria are quick to dJ^erentiatc betwiseci | 
real cures and bysteria. Tbe bospiti^s are imcom- i 
fotabks sod bj ptofessiOTal standarda iradequate, 
but one is anestaa by *'aa aunosphere of confidecicje 
and conteatQoeut* not achieved la more efficient 
hospitals under competent and faroous (physicians. 
IVo^slons pass, ■ hundreds of sick and dying peo^k 
osffied painhdlj on primitive stretchers or drawn in 
wheel ebatra over rough c^blestones. . , , , Tbe 
stretcher bearers, and the patients too, to the extent 
of their strength, pray constantly and audibly during 
the oQurte of the pr^ssion. 

*What Is remaikable Is that every one who comes 
goes away quie^ and that not just few a few days) 
often it it a quietness lasting a lifetime,” Physicians 
aay that their patients achieve **a different attitude 
toward their illneS^T* whether they get well or not. 
*llie important thing is that psychic forces without 
the baip of sctendfic method and tnany of the tools 
Ibr healing thatsdenoe has given us, and indeed in 
disobedience of raan^ of the principlei science has 
bugbt ns, are making people happier and freer 
feoact, « « fe 

*We Imow DOW that we eanxiot have a sound miod 
or body with a distorted emotional life. More than 
Chis, we physkiao often cannot cure an ordina^ 
ihseaso la a person with a distorted emotional \\& 
Evendn:^, on which the physician uaually relies^ 
ate twuDper^ In their effioct or rendered iiwffecdve 
by emodonal or spiritual conflicu 

The physician hat discovered daat phTOhiatry 
hat more effective techniques to offer than the 
temporary bultdiag of emotional or spiritual conflbt 
with sedatives* * m • 

^Modmi civUizatlon has accomplished a rather 
Startlingly oomptece separation at body and soul, 
priest and physician, althoi^ early in our history the 
powers of both were vestedin one persorC* 

We ^TTget that emotional oonfHcts or depressions 
when allcnred to develop may be equally as disastious 
as physiol^ catattrophea. *Ooe may venture to 
■ay ria t in all tbe^ Mstoij of the dmrelopnienii of 
mauloDd, nothing more important has happened than 
the present appUcatioJi of the scientlfio method Co Che 
stuoy, not merely of human behaviour, but especially 
of emodoDS horn the pc^t of view of their phy- 
siological aigmficance on the one hand and their 
•ooiM significance on the other,” 

Dr, Dunbar is Director of tbe Committee on 
Religion a^ Medicine of the New York Academy of 
Medtclne and the Federal Council of Churches. 


TewFlflo Waste of Frederick 

Athettcm, IQ an srtide in the DaU^ BtfoJd (LodiIod) 
contrasts the pomp and spleudoiv cf tht official head- 
quartets in fiiEsla during suAiner with the grindiiig: 
poverty of the lodlu maizes In the plaiiu •* When 
tb* Prime MiDbter lnT«a Downiog .Smet for a 
f«r weeks and aheltors at Xosskakouth, there are 
complaiDls that the busineia of the oourjlry caQUOt laio- 
perl j be cond^ted by dispatch aod telegtw and that 
such lemoteHas friom the centre of si^ira la bound! to 
lead to Inefficiency- What vdid be said If the whok 
Whitehall and the Cabinet, all the secretaries to vrfr 
farics, the Civil «a™pt for * very ymior handful 

and eudlflss truck-laads of files and papers were sclouDiy 
transi^anlBd in tha wake of the Prime Miokter and 
■astabliahed raond abcitf the Moray firth few booh araea 
or alght months Pat this is what happens in Incfia^ 
in fact what U happening now, The Gorarnraent of 
India is moviag h> SjinU and the Frosincial GoveriuoDiiU 
mm laOTiDg to their rcapDCtive hiltstatioiia,” 


EAST MEETS WEST, 

1 India,* 

The gigantic potestantbrn Initiated by the great 
Bam hlohan Roy and takiqg shape In the movement 
called the Brahmo Sams^ came lo a apantancous 
fiuition under tha divine touch of the Saint of 
Dakshineswar, The appeal of Bam hlohan Roy and. 

Brahmo Samaj was to and through the intellect; It 
was bound to leave India untouched, I don't say 
that there was no need for the protestont movement 
wc associate with the name of the great Rajah, But it 
awaited Che oomiqg of him who could bring to tho 
deepest instincts embedded in our raceoons&uanets 
tbe living touch of God UimscU'~of ths Tnith thok 
needs no eyttoglam h)r llS deincnstratiotv Tlie 
Paramhamsa D^a’i word was Truth which burnt up 
and dissolved the dllBculties of a cenluty like an 
irresistibte renewing fire. Indeed, we have Se^ .the 
^vileged wltneseei of one of those viaiuiiiios W 
Divinity in man in the hour of his touFi Ragging and . 
foiling which constitute the pun^e of human history 
and give tt its meaning and dignity. 

As students c{ history we are aware c/ the cyofio 
renewals of the human spirit but for wfaioh the record 
of man would have bera a very ■onJid one indeed^ 
one of metw existence and multiplJcition varied by 
outbursts of passion. Individual, tribal or national 
As ft matter of history we know chat tlicre is hardly 
a nation or race on this earth which dt<f not ftt 
some time or other come perilouily near its doom, 
when aO the attributes Chat lie on the Godward 
side of humanity appealed to have desened U one 
hf one, leaving an awfiil emptlneas behlndi of- 
imucisiu and despair— the vm blackness and' 
blankness of death. Some aank ttxa thift to eitliw* 
don; hut histm bears witness to the iu^t that mOftt 
of them were borne bach to tile by tbe reaurgenC 
wave of a regenerating flood which re.stortd to the 
nation or the race concerned all its prlitine ponies^ 
sions^&ith, bope^ courage^ aspirad^ and uefiance 
of death. These visitations of Divinity la marv as 1 
have atrea^ ftfttd, have gone down in history by such- 
names^ as Buddbisav Christianity, Valshnavism andi 
the like. ^ 

We cemembaf vritb a ibudder to-day that we, the* 

Hindus of Bengal and of India, were trembling* 
on tbe britdc of a spiritual cxtinctlim In tbe^ 
last oentuiy. The ” E^gliBb-edticAEed Hlndii ” 
ol the nineteenth century seemed to have lose faifti' 
very soul— the aptric seemed to have dkd within him. 

He bod becomm tbe sorriest ape, the muerable cnimio 
of bis European overlord, ^ To be like tbe Utter to, 
all hia external appointmenta, and even in the inward 
growth of his feaiingi and ideas, appeared to hia 
sole creed of existence; Approval ol the Engluhmefi* 
aummod up his experience or the highcsl buss) hla^ 
diBapproval plunged him into ahysa of sorrow. Nom^ 
kta borrora began creeping over the face of Indio, The 
educated Ben^li strove bard to forget even hk moAer 
toogue and preferted to speak his execrable English;, 
ha moBt probably would have forgotten bis n^ve 
lodi^ue but for the saving fact that his mother, sister 
end wife refused lo forsake their mother language 
The B^gali of those days prefemd to cover hla- ar.COrn 
person wiui a tawdry mimicry ctf EngliahnranTt clothes 
instrad of puttlfig on his own national costume* As 
he all bat persuaded hknself that his country had never 
had a civilisatioo and that its salvatioa lay iri ih* 
transmutation into arast suburb of Europe's civilix^ 
tioo. Asia, according to blm, had to be translated 
into Euraso; India Into Aagl^lnilia. 

We still thrill lo our rBcoHecdoo of the new^^ 
light that ffmged our Eaatem tides, the new life that 

- Hr.a G OlialtarjMWTil- U »*■ fra tk w iit t Bfcerat* 
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CAms [H>urlng mU> our being, with the aneoming of the 
new century. JuHt picture to yourselves how the 
educated Bengali, that greatest sinner of all in 
the matter of anglickation, stood suddenly trans- 
formed. A storm of patrlocio fervour shook him 
from head to foot, and blew out ot him all that 
worship of the West which had so gripped him 
in the century that was over* He shouted 
VandtnuUatam with a new stren^h in his voice 
and a new purpose in bis ^es and descried all the 
promise of his country’s future in the revelation 
of her past. Indeed, he stepped out of his dead 
self — a perf^e miracle of resurrection. The subse- 
quent history 13 well known to all of us, and needs 
no recapicuUtiom Well, gentlemen, behind this 
miracle we begin to catch ihe glimpse more and 
more clearly, aa the mist of the passing years lifts 
slowly, of the radiant figure of One, whom God sent 
us for our salvation in our hour of peril— the figure of 
him and of his apostles among whom was the great 
-son of India, Swanii Shivananda, who has left us 
so recently. 

2 , Japan.* 

Of Japan of old—the Japan of the Samurai, of 
"^Ucamario, and of Lacquer were — the West has 
always shown a sympathetio aihtii patronizing 
appreciation. The spirit of old Japan as refiected 
In the tranquil and mystic atmosphere of Kyoto 
and Nara finds numerous admirers abroad* It 
IS this old Japan that not only her well-wishers 
'but her enemies are anxious to see preserved or 
revived. 

Many a foreign observer on Japan would remark 
with a sigh : "What a pi^ that things of the past; 
things ofreal beauty and my forever, should be so 
mercilessly sacrificed at the altar of modernism I ’ 

lleretorore this orlticism apparently fell flat among 
the Japanese, who were an feverishly busy learning 
from the West — making what it made, trying to think 
what it thought and even sinning where it sinneil 
And what clever pupils they proved, too J Tonday 
Japan is outwardly as modern a state as any 
in Europe and America* Her industry is carrying 
everything before it in the markets of the world, 
enabling her to feed fifteen times the ponulatlon of 
Sweden on an amble area of e qual size. Sne boasts 
of a navy and a merchint marine* the third larges t in 
^e world And all that has been brought about 
within less than three quarters of a oentury following 
the rude awakening caused to Japan by Uie sudden 
appearance in her waters of Commodore Perry's dark 
threatening aquodron. 

Having thus almost blindly followed in the foot^ 
steps ot the West, and having achieved a measure 
of physical progress undreamed of by their 
forefathers, the Japanese people began to pause and 
.ponder. 

What Is all this mad driving and striving fori* 
Where has it landed them F Where are the nations 
of the West whom they were running after F Would 
^ that be a consummation devoutly tol>e wished ? 

These are the Questions they are asking them- 
■ selves. 

The strain in Japan’s foreign relations consequent 
upon the Manchurian trouble and the unfair restric- 
dons now being placed upon her trade everywhere 
had no doubt accelerated this introspective mood of 
the Japanese nation. But that is not by any means 
the cause of the r^wakening which Is so distinctly 
and vociferously in evidence throughout Japan. At 
first sight the same forces are at work there 
as in the Occident, It is an agitation for a 

* Ur, tnfthlo BbUata wAimia %h* 


thoroughgoing revision of the system of capitallstio 
liberalism wim all that it has brought upon the 
life of the Japanese people. To the extent that It 
alms at removing the evils of capitalism. It has 
something in common with the social and political 
agitation In Europe and America. But in that il U a 
national, not a class, movement, this new campaign 
in Japan is fundamentaliy distinct from that of 
either socialism or communism. Unlike th^ey 
moreover, it is at bottom a revolt of mind against 
matter- 

The Qrintal oucJ<Xik is cssentUUy idealistic* All 
surges indications to the coutiarj notwithstanding^ 
the mind of the Japanese has never been westemisA 
True, under the pressure of the menace from abroach 
they were obliged, much against their grain, to adopt 
the ways of the ^barbarous’ West in order to be able 
to stand their ground against the aggressors. To 
the exclusion of other considerations, and at the 
sacnfi^ce of much that was precious in their tradi-^ 
tions the entire nation was bent upon attaining 
proHciency in the apts, both of war and of pcace^ 
such as the West sets store by. Throughout 
these long years of restless endeavours, however, 
the Japanese people have never Tost themselves 
eotirely. Amid the glare and glitter of modem 
civilization, the e^p upon them of the s^rit of the 
past has remaiaedas patent as ever. 

When, therefore, the inherent weakness of Western 
civilization began to make itself felt in Japan also# 
when money and machine seemed rapidly to 
undermine all that the nation held sat^^ foe 
centuries; when^ above all, communist and fanatics, 
all products of the materiatlstic individualism of the 
Occident, went so far as to harbour designs 
upon the person of the Emperor, the very spirit of 
Japan incarnate^ the disillusionment was spontaneous. 

That the re-action should take the form of a 
challenge to the western civilizatioi^ that tbe cry of 
*'Back to Asia'* should be adopted as a sTcgan, 
that the demand for Riestoration should daily 
become more insistent seems likewise riot uanaturaT. 

It fs only another instance of history repeating itselE 
to those turbulent years preceding the Restoratioo, 
the skies resounded with the cries of ^Honour 
the Emperor, '"‘Down with^ Sh^unate' — Expel the 
Foreign Barbarians 1* The air is thick in Japan 
to-day with leafiets up>hotdjng Nipponbtr^ denouncing 
political parties as usurpers of the imperial power 
and, above all, advocating a strong foreign policy. 

At home in JapaUp the unrest, political, social 
and economicj baa not In the least abated. The 
feeling is general that tbe national crisis has only 
just begun and that the worst is yet to oom& 

And it 13 averred that nothing short of a fund^ 
mental reof^nlzation of the political and economic 
structure of the state would suffice to weather the 
storm. As ail eRbrts are bent in Manchuria to^ the 
creation of a state where the CooJucian 'Kingly 
Way may prevail and where there may be no exp- 
ploltation of man by man, so in Japan a return to the 
‘Way of the Tenno (the Haavenly Ruler)' and the eradi- 
cation of all the baneful aspects of the matedalistio 
civilizatJoii, are Impetuously demanded. Thus the 
Manchurian afilair muse be regarded only as a sort iar.COITI 
of prelude to tbe real movement. 

The world has been accusing Japan of something 
of which she is endrely innocent— that Is aggrespiori 
as the term is understood in the capitalist impei^iatio 
West, a thing which simply does not exist in the 
philosophy of the East. The Japanese, toD^ 
have tried their best or their worst, to defend 
themselves in the language of their accusers knowing 
full well, IS they do that it is fetile to argue 
where there is such an unbridgeable cleavage 
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of Cbou^t «od They Ml firora tbe | 

OutveC the best dcfeiveaiid the ulUnuts jiuti- 
ficadan taf Id J3m taucirei that animaiied them and 
the final results that wnUd be attained, Ihejare 
aware exit wUhout oompunctioev ibat in the meantime 
de|dorable excesses have bm committed both at 
borne aod on Che cootiiiezit; diey are prepared fiw 
fiirther^ auaoyu^ oocmtencei and development but i 
sH that » taken calmlf as the inevitable duoca 
attending tbe new bitth which is taldng plaoe in 
Iap»D, 

The whole skuatiDo m Japan todaf is rather too 
Involved to be Rduocd to aim{^ terms, nor ue the 
nnuioiit ekments cf the natiou as yet thiniang with 
one miixl or working towaidi the some objeetiveL 
pa one poiat, however, fbere seems to be a comensus 
br optnk^ Bod that is that blind umtatioa of the 
West has to cease and that there mtist be cool and 
inature rc^cxainiiwlioii of tbe matcrialtstic institutions 
of the West in the li^t of tbe idealism of tbe East, 
>0 that there ma^ be evolved a distinct cml^tion 
hitherto not Imowo, 

Even as «he is, Japan is the onljr coun^ on tbe 
^be where the dd and tbe new can exist aideh^ 
side with aaf degree of hmaony* la tbe West, 
tuifortunatcty, the break with tbe past is defimte and 
fin^ Vrhile the rest of Asia stdl remains largelj 
impenetrable to uiodenicivilizaBon, Japan has been 
Jodeed upon as the meeting ground of the twrx The 
aspiration to-daj Is for a^ &gher rote than that of a 
mofe bridge or a halfway ho^e» NoC only shall the 
JEatt and the West meet in Japai^ but they shall 
tneet and grow into a compact and coherent whole 
whose radunce ahall brighten the remotest comers 
of the earth. That U taken to be the supreme 
auisskKi of new Japan. 


INDIA AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

The Prague coertspondeut of the Hindu writes 

An important step for the development df 
commeictal and xrultufal relations between the two 
Hoountries was mken last week by tbe opening ia 
Prague of the India Society under the auspices 
of the ^iental lastltuteb The decision lo open 
tbs SocletT is a reflection of the inberest shown 
heiw in iMia. Thn inauguration ceremony' took 
place in tbe main haU of the palatial headquarter 
cl the Oriental Institute before a big and etpre* 
tentative gathering of ioduslrialist^ piofcssors* and 
. others promineat in public life. A numbo-pf Indians 
from different centres were also ptesenC, indading 
Mrw Subhas Cbandm Bose who arrived from Vienna 
mnA Erulkar who came some days in advance from 
, London, ^epcuocediiiga wen fbnnalt^ opened by Che 
, Ftesklent of the Orient^ Institute, Minister Hottowetz^ 
.who in a shoit speech welcomed the idea offonmnr 
ihn Socie^ and expressed the hope tliat it wouM 
. discharge work of value and utili^* He was fsQowed 
bj jtbe eminent Inddqgbt, Fnifeisor X^ny, who 
Js held ]□ great esteem and aOection by tiw not 
^ stnall flumber of Indians, who have the pteasure 
.of knoirjiig him and his deep interest* ia India and 
Indians. Professor Laanf, in a &trly long 
speech referred to India's cultuial contributions 
oFrolue, emphasised the need and importance of a 
close contact between India and Europe beii^ 
foaiotained and developed, skElched the aims of the 
new society, and advanced the hope that the new 
organization would develop into an active, useful, and 
pmdisstivc one,' In gener^ sUted Professor Lest^, 
the hew organizatioi] which stood for die devdopment 


of cultural contacts and direcc trade telttions between 
India and Csechoelovakiap would attend to tbe promo- 
tkoirf&sefid vfoit^ spread of inTofination, and ooove- 
nfoooe of Indiui students. IVofessor Ltiny,whsts Iho 
Qiainnaa of the new organisation, in this conoedion 
also lefefted to the impottanoe of Ibe SoidcCf bciag 
•uppHod by Indian fapers. periodicala and other 
pnhUcatiODi, which would be made available for 
lOtereMcd persons and put th pubUa n$«L It b to- 
he hoped that the •Dgeeation and call of tVolessor 
Lcniy coming at a hme when tbore are lenewed 
talks in India about the spread abroad of kifcrmation 
relating to India would find a strong and spe^y 
retpense, Fublioatioiis are expected to be addietsed 
lot The India Society, no F^fossor Dr, V, Lesny, 
FhOonoficka Fakultai, Smecanova tt, Prague 1, 
Csecboalovikia. 

Mesiaget appreciating the aims of the Society 
and wishing the Society success bom sevcfal weu- 
known persoia and various cxganiaatibni werefcad 
out. On behalf of the Indians, Mr* Subhas Chandra 
Boae^ who on his previous visits had pointedly raised 
the issue of a Society at now opened, tod 
Mr, Erulkar, the repmoatitlve of the Indian 
Chambers cjf Commetce in Londor^ addressed tho 
audience. They expressed In warm terms sat It fiction 
at the cordial feeUngs entertained here for Indiana 
marked by the absence of false racial prr^udioet and 
superiority complexes which guaranteed Indian 
regents and visicars a congenial atmosphere 
underlined the value and utility of the new org^laa* 
tiod, and stated that India would not foil to make 
itil possible contribution to the Soctety, At the 
end of the ceremony, the guests wo-e entertained to 
tea, 

A special word of appreciation Is due fo tWessor 
Lesny Ibr the great trouble taken by him in attending 
to the Gomrorts of Indian visitors arxl ths dose and 
affectionate interest be displayed In making the stay 
of the Indian students both pleasant and profitable. 
S^eral of the students, who came foom outside for 
the inauguration cereniony, have decided CO come 
down again for tbe vacation and some of them have 
tourxi It pMible to make anangements, for their 
pmctical haining berth 

The address of the new Sedetr ist The India. 
Society, OrieoCal Institute^ Lobkovicky Palace^ 
Vlasska >19 [Vaguel lU, Czechoslovakia, 


Wbl|0 2ulii>-»AB extraordinary ca*« hai 
cofoe to light at the Hewca^tls UoiUefy cempeuad. 

The wiTs of one of ths Eixupsiin so^rfoyeei of ths- 
mins found that sa eldsiiy nntivs womin at ths 
compouiid was In charge of a flttls European boy 
■heut three years of ags. On asking wheat chUd . 
it ms, iKe was lofamted that he belonged to n 
native woman. Further inquire* cUcitid the ilofy 
that the native Jn queetiau, who U married toone 
of the native ectiplcTees of the mlits, wee Ja the 
VoikKurt dielrici and taOe the eliilii, thee an 
iiilstil fo anm^ Irian its luother who^ said the native 
wonwn, intsoded to strangfo tbi chiM| M ehntidar.COm 
peniunded her ta give it up to hw. Ever eince the 
chUd had been fM-oughl up eniiTeiy hf ^ nsfive 
cpuefo who have treated it aa their Own. They have 
no other chikken and the child U wed cared for 
and clothed, but Ipceka nothing but Zulu. Them 
h DO doiM that tha diM is juv Eixcoean. It Is 
n boimy boy with fair shaight hair and is staled to 
ba wticadvly bright and inlritigeDt. When told 
that the child be lakaa away foan her tita 

nativa weinan was most 4rirswed--Bhuswoisoor in 
iJ^idn Dywiietb 
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THE PHILIPPINES ACCEPT. 

OtJediiy Uat week, writes New York, of 

klay I4ch 19^, Sergio Osmena and Mamiel ^ezot^ 
4hc two great of tihe Phllipj^'ne Nationatiit 

party^ marched into the Philippine l^'elature arm in 
arm. Their appearance in that ^ahion wae cpreeted 
with anri^Ise and applause^ for they had been 
p^idcal enemiefl since a year ago when Congress 
oSTered the Philippines freedom and Senor Quezon 
-succeeded in defeating acceptance of the oSet. 

But the applause was aa noChfng compared the 
■demons trat ions next day when the legislature in joint 
aeision adopted a resolution wdtcen by Series 
'Quezon and Osmena, promising •^appreciation and 
everlasting gratitude to the Pt^ident and Congress 
of the United States and to the American people.’^ 
The resolution was adopted on the SCtb anniversary 
■of the day when Commodore Dew^ sailed bto 
Mamia Bay and made Swiss Cheese of the imf»tent 
4 -oyal navy of His Imperiar, l^-^year-old Majesty, 
Alfonso Xtll, last King of Spain- It marked the 
'formal acceptance on behalf of the Philippines of 
the new offer of freedom made by Congress* , 

Next step on the road to independence will be 
the assembly Guly 4) of a conventbn to draft a 
•constitutions When that fundamental document is 
approved by the President of the United States, 
establishment of a Commonwealth next January 1 
wrill follow. Finally independence will come ten 
years after the birth of the Commonwealth. 

In one respect, however, last week's action made 
Fillipinos already independent. Foreigners in the 
eyes of the United States immigration law, they 
were entitled to a quota of £0 emigrants to the 
United States per year. To grant immigration 
visas, a United States Vic&Consul was appomted 
to Manila just as if it were any other foreign port 
Named to the post was Henry IS, Day (Yale '37) who 
until bst week was Vice-Consul in Hongkong. 
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LOAllB, OTBBDBATTS AND OASE CBEDlTfl. 


A NEGRO CULT. 

Week by wesl^ says 77j«e, during recent months 
Negro moppets have been disappearing in batches 
ftcmi Detroit's public schoolrooms, tine day ten 
black pupils would be reported missing and the next 
it would be so. Meantime ropi^ts grew that a Negro 
cult school called the University of Islam was making 
corresponding gains. Alarmed ttachers complained 
to the city attorney, Detrolfs truant officers called 
at the University of Islanif housed on the second 
floor of an old brick theatre building, ten blocks east 
of thD oit/s downtown business district, and had the 
door shut in their ftices. They went back with police 
but the schoors instruotors were catm-mouthed' 

Last week truant officers and police bore down on 
Tthe hchDol in earnest, seized text books, carted John 
Mohammed, 24 year old leader of the cui^ Tadar Adi, 
Altar Cusbmeer sod ten other Instojctom off to jail. 
This time they found only two pupils, but some 400 
were on the school rolls. 

Two da 3 rs later a mob of 500 disgruntled •‘Islamites’* 
iToared up in front of policii headquarters, 
alor^* said flve patnoltnerr. 

Knives flashed, flsu flew. A riot squad charged 
out from headquarters, thwacked heads. In 15 
minutes the melee 'was ovtr, 13 policemen retirii^ for 
flrst aid, il rioters going to jail. 

Arraigned on a charge of contributing to the 
dolinquenoy of minors by keeping them out of pubiio 
■ochod, University of Islam instoictors kept their 
moutha tight ahuU From the text bocks police 
learned that the school's cuirlculum included courses 
in General Knowledge of the Spook beipg Displayed 
for 6,000 Years^ General Knowt^ge of Spook 
CivilisatiDcvThe Duty of m Moslem. 
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OffiWnintnl paw aU dMTlpUoni oi Skeb nt modsrtto 
obatgw ^puttooUn at wbieh may ba laarat on qi^ttoalbiL 

BATEKOS BANK PEPOEITB, 


aim BID. 


toMMlTed la Saildg^ BaaS aaenanto aad Bailit^ Baiik 
Aaoiuilf. Intorwt ta tbw ii allow«d at ti Mr e«tit w 
BiUai 03 afpUoatl^ 


A. Q. QBOUjmWATHB, 


Oaiml Haniger. 


IHB SZimiA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, UMITEO. 

Fortnightly aaiUngs betwtRB 
Bombay, Karar^ and Calout^ 

Burma galling at Gaik Tutksocfti 
Colombo and othef ooast ^jporia JSr.COm 
according to demand* 

For Fre^ht end othei pahkulan apply to^ 

NAEBOTAM MORAEJEE It Cow 

AfmU, 

Ssdama Btni^ It, irotl Road, BajPkrd Ectal^ 

BCmbaj, 
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THE BANK OF INDIA. LTD. 

CEMMUiilftMTtto lOOSJ 

vnofKtotktw tnnm vn nmxAjr ootiFumK kxn 

n bw 188S. 

HEAOQJFFiCBt 

08 IEICrALBUlLDINGS» BOMaAT* 

.BULLIOK EXC3ANGB, 

Slielk Msmon Si, Bamfatj* 
AHMEDABm 
B&NDRA. 

Bnndie*:— CJLLCmTJL, 

BkRk BkZlR,CkI£UTtk. 
POONA. 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 

C«piUl SubocrUied R& 2.00,00^000 

^ Csfidtal CkUcd tip w 1,00,00.000. 

* E«ufTe Fimd p, 1^00,00^000 

LondoA AcsfUa ^Tht WestmlnsUf BuOc, Ltd. 

CUKKEKT DEFOSTT ACXDUirrSL 
Intstift ii ftHoined on duljf bRkoca fcooi Kt, tOO to 
B4l l,ClO|000 @ LX p«r MuiniB. lotnicM oa biduica* Id 
i uxj m of IfDOpPOO Allomd Odl; bj ipfidql uTmngBmau, 
Fo crodit mil be pnii is locboiiti foe mtetcit emouiilipR 
to ka lh«ii He, I pet helf jeu, 

FIXED DEFOSITS. 

DepOBti u« leodfed fixed for one jev or Cot tbori 
berfod el cetce of inteem wblcb cen be eecerteioed eo 


Ld&BHU. 

■ 8 eftz«p Buik eoconnti opeoed oo feroonble lertiii. 
Ratet on epplketiofn.* Tbe Beck ecta m Eseentor eoJ 
f^nalee onder Willi ecd Settlamrsli and nodiatakai 
TVutee bm^oai geDenllf. Rida wMf be obNnad oe 


BijqIe aoeoaiiiiodetkici of tvma Id be 

ineoged epprafed secarity. 

LOANS^ OVEEDRATTS AND CASH CREDITS. 

Thm Bulk tmdertmka on betkiU of ita Cooitihienta |£e 
eafe ctdtody of Sbuee end Saquritia end the collection ol 
dnrklaid end ipteieit tbezeock It alio imdflrtakee tba sale 
and panebme ofGoraniciaL paper and all dnciiptioiii cf 
etdck el moderate cbafgffi paiticnlui of wbidiiBer be had 

A« G, CHAT, 
Manager* 


Fr^^mlnent 

Amonf 

Knvlc'opatlns 

MeOlcIziea. 




.6»»» 




Wriit U-4ap for d ofdtl^Htd Hot i*£ 

A.TANK NiGRAH 
PHARMACY, 

JAHNAOAB, 

(KAIHJLWAR.) 

Bomoa^ : 

KAliBABSVi nOAJK 


TH£ BOMBAY^ PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

HELD OTTlOti afolbStna^ M BaaAt. 

Vtnaitaa (OlatrM Att 

Oaddav 

Obana (IHitHa w«a 



Sbevtaoa t » 

AtHMdeacaf * 

BhHreiiOl (pUtM 
l>■l>bar £ , 

EalJ^ea ( « 

(tHatrIct Slialainc^ 



.TOHBOTOBa 


ttrOhnziltil 'T.lfelila. EiJAL, 
111 iMohhM iaidalda*. KA, 
KadAmja D, TtaHtoHMf. 

Eiq^ 

a, P, Mnrdiatumt, E«f„ 

0. K. Datadhu. EaiT 


Pnf,T.O.Kal% 

B. H, na>hiD7a, Eit, 

Ti Ti darui, Ejd, 

& a Eidabitbadu^ Sb(|.i 

K lAtlOAieiVUi Bi%4 

It OnOlaJ, iMa* 

Ba Banaddc 7i 
T.Ulf4hlsE«t<< 


SSIBB OefXTAO^ 

CPuliyPaldJ . ^ 

1 BETOIBTQ tnd tm eoi fmt and ■!_ , 

eve aadifiiflA Mm aod «liiu parliaBlam may to ai 


m cnJEEUKt aOOOUNTfl ai« opeod Ooapmtoa 
BoMto and IpAltldoala Inlml ta altof^ « dally tolaam 


f, eivnios Bark DSPOaiTa an aMpM end Iriiaiii 
odd al llpvHDaaa OiiiiimBia aisattaU T ' " ' 

tm Ito BaditognA 


A Dratoantonadeiidtorialaiid etkatinnnaa tosn H to 


A Th« BaiA OnaeM only na^to id OHemHn foelttUi la 
Ih* Bamtor iMdKUT, ea tto mnmndatoa ul the Bictonr. 
OMipmlnBMMMa Bbeobay tmltony, 

f . Aweab an aedlttd laarMy by A Ann ^ iDHtpataM 
AaoDOnlanli aod jiaily by a 0pnlal Oowmiial Aodllor. 
Qoutaly «! floanakl yulMaa at* pabUtoaf im |h* 

* Bombay Ou r mimu t Oatoto** 


VmONTB U iCftHrAt 

Uaailiii 


LIFE IHSURANGE TRUST PUH 

/^HE outdght paymenC of tbe loiiimice 
mimcy to the widoir or ohildmi ui 
one lump aum ia a great tnJitakeb To 
epfjy a real teat you would only lak 
jOuraelf bow ypur wiffi would iove^ aueb 
. m anm now without eay^ help wbAtem 
frofli you. Tbe woii^ hao ** Alt 

the Wife and Mother 1# HLoquippe^ to 
in«.t «d d«ign«l I, her 

ramn/'i protection lor yewf. 

Therefore Cake advantage of 

OUR INVESTMENT iflUST PLdAN 

WtrfmGi^ pwdubkrv I# 1^ 

TOE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR 
AND 

TRUSTEE CO*a LTD* 
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The^Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal' 
Railways in Southern India, CoYemment and other important works. 



MINAR 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION, 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 

Midni Priardsno^ and Myaora H. t H. tlis Nizam's Com In Iona i Its Dscoani 

BEST £ COh kTD.« ALUDIf^ & SOKS, RASHID KHODADAD & CO., 

' H A I^SAS. fiECTnO^SNABAD. Mil. Cam*. 

The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

"BOMBAY HOUSE” BOMBA Y. 24, BRUCE .STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

.rUBLlSlUSD OHCE IH TWO MOBTBS. 

Edited loleb ^ dm bierwt* ef the '^eman af 
dLadiit bj Mjis, K, SArr HiABADHAV, M. A.» Harrliigteij 
ILoad, Cbetpet, M adraa, 

Bi. A. I>. 

5ab«ni|itiAfi (ladDding Pesta^e) 

T nl* 9 0 0 

, „ F.wiffo _ 4 0 ( 

{Sab»cnbsr« sad Oeutritmtisiis iuBdad> 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Social, Economlci 
Political andReUgloita Problcma. 

PUBiaSMlID WEKKL7 PRICE B ANNAS. 

Asautal du^Menjttim r Bi. d/- 

Ftrtigjtf Jdi. Pott 

SubeoiptiOfia and mil otbo- CommunicstiQDa 
shoald be addnessed t<v— 

THE MANAGES, 

The Guardian, 

Hosabth Fbbsq, Meant Rchd, 
MADEAS, 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN 

FOE THE OUEE OF 


Cold, Coigh, HiQfidBehac, Eheumtisnif Smiling^ and lOl otbw 
kinds of Aehs and Plaiik% 


realpatidar.com 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY « MADRAtt. 
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THE,; INOIHN SOEIHL REFORMER; 

ia' il. 

[8egaa U 1890.] 

A HOH-PARTY ROH-SECTARIAH EH6L1SH WEEKLY 
Published Every Saturday, 
FORTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION^ 

STANDS FOR AIX-ROUND PROGRESS. 


Saliscrlptlon Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7^ (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post FreeX 

Single tioples of the ouppent moatta. If Bvallable, 
cap be had at 2 annas, ouppent year 4 annas and 
copies mope than a year old 6 annas eacta* exolostve 
of postacre. 

eontract Rates for Rdvertlsemcats. 


Number of 

Insertioiis. 

A 

Inch. 

[nches. 

Col^On 

ColimiJi. 

1 — 

CotunuL 

1 


Ra. An 

Rs. a. 

Ra, a. 

R& a* 

Rm, a. 

Ra. a 

la 

16 0 

S$ 0 

38 0 

68 0 

86 0 

183 0 

S8 

35 0 

. 88 0 

58 0 

85 a 

m 0 

2SS O' 

B2 

58 0 

6fi 0 

»5 0 

136 0 

266 0 

500 0 


Casual adveitisemeots at As. 4 per line for the first inaertUn and A% 8 per line of 
Euooeedin^ inaertiotia. 

AdvertiseineDt chai^ges are strictly payable half-yearly or yearly in advance. 


For further particulars^ please apply to:» 

THE MANAGER. 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORHER, 

KAUAKSHl HOUSE, BANDHA, 

BOMBAY 20a 


Vtinm hr Jal a Dnbi^ MMmem. Tb* Cwarncm Pristine Vtm, Oavtt# FMtU Hurt Bovtaay, mi mOM ^ 

BvMdBhA Kalin^ Ipt tfa* ProiKtBtaiael th« -InlUa Bc^ SjIbu.** a* IM, Comt^ fhtii Stivii Bsmbafr 
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THE Rsgistercd Ho B. 


INDIAN*SOCIAbREFORMER: 


realpatidar.corn 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


sreics &1BI BOUSE, ■ ANDtA, £*, SATARAJAN^ 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7-B--0 f Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0, 

Vol, XLIV. BOMBAY— SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1964, ^ No, 4S 


mtlt be flt hanli truth, iitd »• uncoinprmnifiiiir o iuitloc ;I am Ja will not Nuivocate— I will not 

fKcuie, ] will not retrcsc « iinglc Inch— ^ nd / mUl bt heard. William Lloyd C ailbison in iht Liherata 


William Lloyd Cavibison in the Liberattor^ 


CONTENTS, 


Tha QgatbLan ti PtiTnaj^w - 
Godltbn la Bf ifalo, 

OrD!^ Flanulng. 

Tbs Womaa In tba Teiupla. 
Kaw Obapttt In Madras 
FoHtioa 

Tito War Dablf Hotel ' 

Pordab, 

OoteoiiaLkni In^blrj OonunLL 
t« Kepotl, 

Wailai[a in Fduoatioa, 


Enropi and AmI», 

A Midraa MiDtetoc an Tdmflt 
Lntrj. 

Barca' BaJja,' 

Iiidol 4 !igloal Gtndtea la 
Ttanoa— I, 

Tilani and Poidih, 

Tba GIotj in Gt, 

Madras Non-Bra bm In Fartfi 
bfitain and Wat Djbte 
Fatbtt Blatter. 


NOTES 

The Question €i Privilege j— The enquiry by 
the Piivileges Committee of the House of Com^ 
mons into the charge oF influencing Lanca* 
shire manufacturers to modify their opposition to 
the White Paper, as expressed in a memorandum 
wbich they had submitted to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, has ended, as 
might have been expected, in the exoneration 
cjf Sir Samuel Ho^e and Lord Derby;, Only 
one member of the Committee has thought 
it hts duty to add, -wbile agreeing in the exonera- 
tion of these gentlemen, a caution lest the free 
persuasion of witnesses in the present case 
should be regarded as a guiding precedent Lord 
Hugh Cecifs warning was emphasised in the 
rather perfunctory remarks with which the Prime 
Minister moved the adoption of the Report in the! 
House of Commons on Wednesday, ** Net 
guilty but don*t do it again.” The procedure 
about Privileges like Impeachment was or^ 
ginally intended to protect the freedom of Parlia- 
ment against royal intrigues through corrupt 
Ministers, in days when Ministera were appointed 
and could be dismissed by the Crown, The 
Cabinet now Is a Committee of Parliament and 
whatever it does or fails to do is covered by the 
authority of the latter. Apart from the merits 
of the case, the consequence of finding the 
charges proved would have been the infimediate 
resignation of the Cabinet, dissolution of Parlia- 
ment and a General Election, It would have 
needed a far more serious matter than ah rndian 
Issue to induce a Committee of the British ParliaT 
ment, composed of Party leaders and presided over 
by the Prime Minister, to face it On the merits 
themselves, If Sir Samud Hoare and Lord Derby 
did try and persuade the Lancashire mam^ 
facturers to adopt .a conciliatory tone towards 
India, it would have been a service which any 
Englishman of goodwill, and more so the Minla- 
ter responsible for India In England, was bound to 
render to ah industry which looks to Indians to 
be among Its chief customers The credit 


of converting Lancashire to the gc^pel of goodwill 
is assigned by the Committee to the Chainnan of 
the Bombay Miltowners’ Association, Mr, H. P.^ 

Mody, We only wish that the result of the .oon#< 
version was more tangible than a pious expressioa 
of belief in the meth^ of conciliation, which 1b 
what Lancashire was persuaded to prefix id , its. 
Statement. This was all the change the Lancashire 
witnesses made in the evidence, which th^ had . 
submitted to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
after the Derby dinner and the Mody Pact, In 
a weighty speech in the Legislative. Assembly 
on the J Eih ilarch, Sir Abdur Rahim who was . 
a Member of the Indian Delegation : to the 
Joint Parliamentary ComrnitCee, said : ;*! heard . 
all the evidence that was adduced before, it 
(the Committee,) and. I admit that, after , this . 

Pact was entered into here, the evidence that, 
was given by the representatives of Lancashlrd 
before had undergone considerable modifi- 
cation in tone. But as regards the- substance 
of their representation they remained adamant,”' 

Sir Abdur qt;oted< from^ the .minute- of tltei 
Committee -a question put hy .Phiroze^ 

Sethna to the Lancashire delegation* Sir Phiroze‘ 
asked, in view - of their expressions of 
goodwill, .whether they would .not^withdrawj 
a paragraph {^in their statement} “becaiise 
the implication of that paragraph amoiuitSi 
to this, that they would like India to continue 
in perpetuity to supply the markets for^ 

British manufactured goods and not attempt to 
develop her indigenous industries. The answer^ 
was “No ; we do not agree to that,” Sir Phiioze: . 

“That is the clear implication of that paragraph 
as I read There was no answer- N, ^ 

Joshi, in his speech, maintained that after, the 
Pact was e included a new demand, not tiieretOA 
fore made, t^d been added by the Lancashire 
Delegation, for a guarantee against what they* 
called “political tariffs,'* From the point cif- 
+iew of India, therefore, neither Mr.' Mody'a 
Pact nor Sir Samuel Hoare's and Lord D^y*a. 
intervention brought about anything more thanjdar.corn 
a few friendly expressions. No doubt this was 
made plain in the proceedings b^ore the 
Privileges Committee and naturally the British 
Government do not wish them published^ 

Sedition in Britain: — There been, so far 

as we know, no law of Sedition, no section like 
Section 124 A of the Indian Penal Code, in 
Britain- The jury had to decide in every - case 
on the facts and In the light of public opinion of 
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th^ day whether a ivriUDg' or' speech was sedi- 
tiouSk The reason for this abseoce of a law 
of sedltioQ .was do doubt that the Briti^ 
ConstitutioQ provided a natural outlet 
for all shades for loyalty and disloyalty 
and that any group of men who had strong 
opinions on any question had a ready means 
at hand to have them embodied in the con- 
stitution by gettif^ a majority of members of 
/^lU'liament to espouse its vtew& la other 
countries special methods are devised fo prevent , 
ra^ cxmstitutionsl changes In Britain 
aie none^ The Parliament Act was carri^ just 
like any other measure thot^ It made large 
inroads on the functions and powers of 
one of the estates of the realm. Even Karl 
recx^gnlsecl that it might be possible in 
Britain to establish a proletarian State without 
a Tiolent levolution. ^ The introduction by the 
British Government in Parliament of a Sedldon 
Bill, has shocked British public o|nnion and the 
opposition to it ill and out of Paxliament is very 
strong; Especially important is the opposition 
cd a great Conservative authority on constitu- 
tionaj hwy Sir William HoIdswcJHu It forced 
Government to accept some important amend'< | 
ments in their BilL Sir William is notsatlshed. 
The amendments so far accepted, he maintains, 
leave untouched his ordinal objections to the Bill 
He writes; 

Unk^x fuitt^r mncDdmoatf are acctfptoct, the BiS wUl 
attU pliev in lb« ha^dfl of a luigta th« pcMr 

oCgraatiDgatewch «acr*iitif ha U thm b 

**i«uonabiIe ground* for auspectiDg an clbDoei* It will 
atUl bUow a aiagle coostabls to eater premiaei on p 
wuTiint gr^lrd by oa^ oBie J» P* aad eeSza aay docu^ 
tmnts which h« personaliy thiokt inmy b« evakooeof 
an ofiencer 

The most remarkable thing about the 
discussions oh this Bill In the British Press 
and by Bridsh publicists, is that th^ seem 
to W utterly unaware that the Briti^ Bill is 
a mikl '^rsidn uf tht as it Is in British 
Ind^ The reason urged by Government 
^ere hm is thatprave ^vf 

^isen whi^ ne^sitate'sucb drastS Id^station. 
The Siai^smiH ddoinnds proof of 

this which,, it Suggests, is pure panic. 
It says that the opposition to the Bill 
is growing in volume and strei^h and 
that Government may find it qecessary to 
drop the measure. Even if . they do so now, 
Ihe dang^ win always be there so long as'such 
measures- in British India are* acquiesced in 
without protest by the. Britl^ public. Impe- 
riah^ has its peiiailic& The chains which 
you fasten on st^ject peoples wind themselves 
round your own neck. 

' Crop Plaanlng ;^Since Russia started her five 
year plan, planning has become the fashion 
everywhere and in all .sorts of thli^ The 
Govemment of India too after a lo^ delay 
thought they should do some planmi^ also^ 
They called a Conferenoe of the heads of aH 
pcoviodal agricultural departments and these 
with thek advisers, assistants and camp-followers 


oor^rcgated in Simla to the great benefit of hotel 
keepere and rkkahawallas of the pla^ Wheir 
the Conferenoe met, the Hoiw Member of the 
Govermnent of India b Charge of Lands opened 
the proceedii^ with the usual commonplaoes 
about world depression and the duty of Govern-^ 
meats to do somathlng; and he invited the pro- 
vincials to find out wt^ it should be. One of the 
«i:peTtsof the Government of India proposed that 
the producUoa of rice should be curtail^ in order 
Id increase the price of the cammodicy and U 
C1^9 i*! *9 thi tiJtivawr. 

Ail the provinces whicb grow rice at cnoe 
fdl upon him and tore him metaphorically 
to bits while the non^ce provinces enjoyed 
the fua Then thk turn came. The same ^ or 
some odier person propos^ that the produotion 
of wheat should be curtailed and the wheaU 
growers made mincemeat of him. The Confer- 
ence finaUy adopted a vapid resolution 'recom- 
mending the Provinces to watch the course of 
world prices and do whatever cccurred to thent 
to keep pace with it- The'one crop which 
urgently calls for planning was relega^ to the 
Central Cotton Committee whith waa 
established to promote the trade In cottoif. 

A drastic reduction In the area under cotton 
would make Lancashire and Japanese Pacts 
unnecessary. We deliberately encourage the 
overproductiou of cotton and then go begging- 
other Gountries to take It off our hands under^ 
takino -in return to underproduce Cloth In onfer 
that those other countries may have a aharw 
of the lodian market. We have l^n protesting 
against the exodus of the Government of. India 
to Simla but now not only one Government but 
departments of aU provinejal Govefnments 
assemble periodically at Simla for Conferences 
which 80 far as the public know, lead nowhere^ 

This IS a very expensive and ineffp^;iivei 
way of ensuring coordination among provinces 
after gving them what is Called gp^otimoniy. 

The Woman In the Tisaplfj— The current 
contains an in-^* 
terestlng artkk on the authenticity of the story 
to John VILfi3-VlIL 11 of the adulterous 
woman in the temple^ The Dnyanodaya^*^ 
extract from a more dotted account In an early 
manuscript is interesting. We had alw^ frit a 
certain regard for the Scribei aud ETurlseea 
who by goiDg away from the temple precincts 
had slletitly acknowledged that thek own lives ^ 
had been above reproach. At any rate, 
would be dIfiScidt to any sect today which 
could be 80 touched, as were the Pharisee* in the 
Bible Bl)Ofy,by thp simple words of Jesus “Let him ar.com 
who tesiotess cast the first stone,’* The detailed 
version reveals that when Jfesus wrote on the 
ground be wrote the detaila of crimes which 
the accusers had tbemsrives committed and, as 
each one saw his evil deed dlacovered# he 
turned and fled. It to unfortunate th« the 
fuller Story has not been tooorporated kl the 
Bible aa lhat would have settled a perplexing 
passage for many a Bible echoUr. Mias Eva 
Gore-Booth, for instance, has built up almost an 
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entire philosophy over Christ’t silent wriiiiig on 
lh« eand. *‘The atcry,” she writes^ '*is an 
illustration of ihe! teaching of Christ that 
condemn 9 the psychic tendency to judge 
and punish other people^ For jioEonty does 
he not judge the wemaOp but he does not 
judge her judges. He suggests to them that they 
shall judge themselves^ and will not even 
impress, influence or embarrass them by lcx>kjng 
at them. This seems the only natural explana- 
tion of his looking on the ground.,... He will not 
accuse any Individual , he will not stare them out 
of countenance; he will only> give them a test 
by which to judge their own actions... ...Some 
enlightened people now*a-day9 might have for- 
given the woman, but would have denounced her 
self-righteous judges.'* This seems to ua to be 
more consonant with Jesus' command **Judge 
not lest ye be judged,'^ than the circumstantial 
story unearthed by our contemporary. 

New Chapter In Madras Poll ties; — The adoption 
cf a resolution by the Executive of the Madras 
non-Brahmin Party, known as the Justice Party, 
in favour of the removal of the ban on the 
entry of Brahmins, will, when it is adopted as 
seems likely, at the meetmg of (he general body 
in October, open a new and bright chapter in 
South India politics. Seven years ago this 
writer had a long talk with the late Raja of 
Panagal, then leader of the Party, and he 
expressed himself as being anxious to widen Its 
basis BO as to make it a true political party. An 
attempt was made next year to give effect to the 
Raja Sahib's desire but It failed. His untimely 
death caused an interruption but his successor 
in the leadership, the Raja of Bobblli and his 
colleagues have continued on the sagacious 
lines c f the late Raja's policy and the ti me now 
seems propitioua to effect the change which will 
give an All-India character to the Party, 
With this change, the distinction between the 
Liberals and Jusdcltes disappears The 
Madras Brahmin Party when it drops its nega- 
tive composition will stand forth, with its clear- 
cut creed of self-government as a component 

? art of the British Empire, as the alternative 
*arty to the Indian National Congress with its 
creed of Independence. The Party has an 
'advantage over the Congress in two ways. It 
has been in power for ever twelve years and 
has leaders who have aci^uired administrative 
experience during that period. It has no 
embarrassing communal commitments and is 
unhampered by conditions as to what members 
should wear and in what language they should 
express themselves in oraer to obtain a 
hearing at meedogs of the P^y, The leaders 
have chosen a psychological moment for 
enlarging the basis of their Party and we wish 
them God speed, 

Tt® Iftfar Debts Note:— -The British note to 
America in justification of non-payment of war 
debt has been carefully studied in this country. 
The arguments used ore getieraJly regarded as 


special pleading. Jn extreme nationalist circles 
they have been commented upon mainly as 
strengthening the Indian claim to have the, 
financial obligations of India to Britain investi- 
gated by an independent tribunal, Tbe opinion 
of nationalists who favour attainment of 
self-^vemment by India within the Bdtlsli 
Empire, Is accurately voiced by the 

organ of the Madras Ministeridisl Party, If 
observes that ^^the virtual repudiation of tho 
payment has created a very bad moral 
atmosphere,” that "a large creditor country# 
itself with outstanding obligations from many 
{ debtors all over the world, Great Britain can 
not afford to be a party to the theory of the 
repudiation of debts'* and concludes by remarkH 
ing that the provision made in the Indian bud- 
get towards repayment of India's portion of. 
the War Debt to Britain *Vill be unnecessary to 
cai^ out, in case the present attitude of the 
British Government is maintained,''' The 
Leader of Allahabad, the organ of the Liberal 
Party, criticizes the British note in rather more 
direct terms. We reprint both the articlea. 

Since the above was iu tygp, America has 
replied to the British noEfe It is prepared, if the 
instalment due on the 15th June is paid, to 
discuss any proposals which Britain niay make 
regarding the future disposition of the Debt 
question. 

Furdah ►-Mra Shaukat All’s interview with 
the B&mbay Chronicle reporter which we print 
in another column, must have come as a pleasant 
surprise to the advocates of aboUtion of purdah* 

For Maulana Shaukat Ali has been a staunch 
supporter of the purdah system In the past* 

At the National Socia.1 Conference in Ms^ras 
m 1927 the Maulana Saheb startled his audience 
with a short speech, on a resolution by a 
Muslim lady for its abolition, in favour of the 
purdah. In bis interviews two years ago after 
his marriage, he said that his wife approved 
of purdah* Mrs* Shaukat Ali observed purdah 
for a short time and has concluded that it is a 
man’s institution and contrary to Islamic tenetsl 
We trust that the Begum*s public condemnation 
may be interpreted as a recantation by Maulana 
Shaukat All of his pro-purdah sentiments. The 
Maulana is temperamentally incapable of allow- 
ing others to cover his change of front and it 
will not be strange if his next public appearance 
is on the side of the purdah abolitionistk 

Col€nlzat)uQ InQulry Comailttee Report : — ^The 
New Delhi correspondent of Tfte Hindu^ of 
Madras reported last April that Sir Maharaj i3l"C0m 
Singh, A^ent to the Government of India in 
South Africa, had communicated to that Govern, 
merit that the South African authorities contem- 
plated the suppression of the Colomzatioti Inquiry 
Committee Report as a confidential document. 

We are glad to read in the Indian Opinion 
that Sir Maharaj Singh has denied the report, 
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BOMBAY^ JUNE I&, 1934^ 

WASTAGE IN EDUCATION. 

In ouf leading' article last week we fef erred 
generally tq the chafgca of “'wastage** ia Indiaa 
education which the Hartog Commlitee made 
and which Sir George Anderaon, the Educa- 
tional Commlssiooer with the Government of 
India, who "was a member of that Comnittee, has 
taken up for elaboratkin in his review of 
education during the 6ve years 1917-S2. He 
has given five illustrations of ■‘wastage,*’ The 
first is '*the reckless and impetuous multipU^ 
eatton of pdmaiy schools** in Bengal Those 
who Sre unacquainted with condttioas in this 
country, will he aslooiahed at the use cf epithets 
Such as ■'reckless* and “impetuous** with refer- 
ence to an Increase of pdinaty schools. Primary 
schools are not liquor shops or gunpowder 
factc»-ie5 or even offensive trades like slaughter 
housed. These schools do not cost any* 
thing to the pubBc revenues, as the commissioner 
erroneously thinks. To quote the words of the 
Director d Public instruction in Bengal ; ‘“The 
tuimber of primary schools has increased, largely 
as a result of individual initiative but there h^ 
bcen< no effective control over them bj local 
authorities and there are about twice the 
number of primary schools as (m) are actually 
necessary,,,. Schools of a very low ^ grade, 
sdiools with only one teachefi teachers without 
a living wage, teachers without proper 
training, schools under no adequate control, 
schools with no eHectlvc inspection^these are 
the poblems we have to face.” Private initia- 
tive m education is a matter, one would think, 
for encouragement rather than deprecation. But 
Directors of Public Instruction in this country 
are apt to think that whatever does not originate 
with them and Is not subject to their control, 
is Enischievoj& That explains the censorious 
epithets noted above;. No one would want to have 
low grade schools, with only one teacher, paid 
less than a living wa^, without proper training, 
If it can be helped. The position, however, is 
that Government will not or can not provide 
enough primary schools. The people have 
'awakened to the importance of education to 
their children* Private individuals try to meet 
the demand by starting schools which in the 
cincumstaDce can hardly be model ones. The 
Department, instead of thanking' them for com- 
ing forward to supply what it should and does 
riot pfpvide, denounces them and the C^omm^ 
skmer of Education with the Government of India 
broadcasts this fatuous passa^ to the world 
with his hearty endorsemenL We are unable to 
junderstand what the Director means by Gayii^ 
that there are twice the number of schools in 
"Bengal as are actually necessary. Of the three 
Presidencies, Beng^ has the smaller proportion 
of children of schoolgoing age under instruc- 
tion up to the Vih standard, the pemutages 


bdag 59‘S Madras, 49-6 Booibay and 46*6 ^ 

Bengal* Out of 4^000 primary schools oaty 
i70O**<aboiit OQeNCiinth— 'am unaided schools 
w^ith an avera^ enrollment of less than forty 
pupils each* This is also the avtrago la tho 
mmvy schools under Government mauigemant, 
rhe vast majori^ of schools sre under the 
management cf local bodies or are aided ichojls 
supervised by the Department The 6i pef 
cent of chorea of schoolgoing age In 
Bengal who have no schools to go t<s 
can certainly not bs provided for by aa 
addition of ilOO schools which la hti£ the 
number of private primuy schools^ There Is 
considerate disparity between the numbers of 
children in the first two classes and those tn 
the third, and this the Department sU'gmitisas at 
wasUge* It is certainly unfortunate that all 
chUiren should not bs able to proceed to 
higher stages but it is something that they 
study two years evert It may ba noted here 
that of the three Presidencies the Bengal 
Government spends the least on primary educa* 
tion. The amounts arei Msdm Rs* 191 
hkhs, Bombay 167 lakhs; Bengal 67 lakha 
The partim^tiy of Bengal in respect of education 
compares iti with its Lavish expenditure on 
measures to put down terrorist outrages* Open 
a school and close a jail, is an old saying 
which has stood the teat of experience. It 
may be tried with advantage in Bengal 

The second instance of wastage which iho 
Commissioner describes a% even more wasteful^ 
is the continuance of “the three class primary 
school.” We understand that the reference b to 
the lower primary school with ati infant class* 

The Director of Education in Bengal coiidemns 

this school on the ground “that they (tha 

children) are at school merely to be out of the 

way at home*” An excellent reason, we should 

think. A school which not merely imparts the 

three R*s to children but also makes itself usefid 

to their psiftnis, thus serving a need of the con^ 

munityt is a social asrvice institution with great 

possibilities. We knew a wise old fichool-master 

who, by way of inducement to parents, provided , 

a spare room in his achool in which on ipats 

spread on the ground the infant brothers and 

sisters of pupils attending his class slept during^ 

school hours* Hb schorl produced many usefid 

and even some eminent men. He was far 

ahead of hb rime* Kijndergarten and Montes* 

sori were unknown. * Madame MontessoH^ it 

is reported, will shortly visit Calcutta and we 

hope our educational bureaucrats will not mbs 

the opportuni^ of learning from her gome of the idar.com 

. leroentary principles of child education. The third 

instance ^ wastage adduced by the Educa^ 

tional Cbmmbrioneris the increase in the numto 

of communal schools in the Punjadi 'which 

has resulted ia extravagant competition, c^ten 

in loss of discipline and in redu^ eifi^ttKy.”* 

As Sir George Anderson was himself respon- 
sible for educatSoaal developments in the. 

Punjab during the greater part the 
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quiigiiennium, he i3 the proper person to meet 
the Cofnmisejooer^s crilidsra, “yet no reference 
id made in the Punjab report to any bold and 
concerted attempt to remedy this inadvisable 
form of expenditure*^ We can only say that 
Circumstances vary in different localities and 
what may be unjustifiable waste in some 
places may be justiBed and even necessary 
in others. Communal prejudices have lo 
be conciliated even if some extra expen- 
diture is involved in _ order to indues 
parents to eend their children to school though 
It may be hoped that the need for it will 
gtadu^ly disappear. The alternative is to 
convert the Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India into an Educational Com- 
missary of the Soviet type. That may not 
be a bad thing* and it may come^ but not in the 
time of the present writer or Educational 
Commissioner, The last example of wastage 
adduced is the rapidly increasing number of 
students “who throng the colleges and the 
upper classes of high schools, many of 
whom are incompetent to beneht by such 
instruction; hence the alarming increase of 
unemployment among the middle class.*^ The 
large increase in the number of students is what 
was to be expected from the g^eat awakening to 
the value of education among classes which 
until now have been apathetic to it We should 
rejoice at the increase and expand our system so 
as to meet the growing demands made on 
itj Instead of bemoaning it or devising means of 
choking off the increase^ The unemployment 
among the mlddleclasses has not been increased by 
education* This is a parrot cry which we are soriy 
to see repeated in the Commissioner's review. The 
unemployment would have been there if all our 
Universities had been clo&ed down: only there 
would be uneducated unemployed instead of 
educated unemployed. As for the remedy 
suggested let us remind Sir George Chat unem- 
ployment is worst at present In the countries 
where education, general and technical^ has 
attained a very high standard of efficiency* 
The fact Is that the Indian administration 
has became wooden and ante-deluvian. It is 
unable to adjust itself to changing conditions. 
It Is therefore thrown into a frenzy by 
eveiy new development. It Is alarmed by the 
growth of population; alarmed by the increase 
of students; trightened by its one shadow. 

EUROPE AND ASIA, 

From the commencement of this century attempts 
have been made to interpret Asia to Europeans-™ 
attempt mostly inspired by fear. The irst sustained 
efTott In such an imerpretation was Meredith 
Townsend'S •Asia and Europe.*^ Mr. Townsend who 
claimed for his conclusions the authority of one who 
bad "devoted a Ion? life to the subject of the relations 
between Asia and Europe^" decla^ cmphaticaLly 
that the fears of the Gentian Emperor of Japanese 
Invasion of Europe preceded by Japanese donunacion 
over China, were baseless becauaethe Vcllow Peo- 
ples could make no headway ariose an united 
Europe which aoepiding to Mr« Townsend’s thesis 


they would have jneviUbly to face. He^ however, 
was equally definite in the belief that uUirnatcly 
Europe and A^ia would each go their owri 
way, Mr, Townsend wrote between lfi74 and 19 
The Colour^ Races Feril theory, nevertheless, 
was welcomed In certain European circles for two 
reasons. First as a salve to a consoience uneasy at 
the methods employed in penetrating into Asia and 
Africa by the imperialist powers of the West. And 
secondly, as a much-needed distraction from 
European obsession with the Semitic question to 
which the historian Mommsen bad given eicpresston^ 
“However wars and migrations may have altered the 
tine of demarcation^ and thrown the races across 
each other^s path, a deep sense of divaaity baa 
always sever^, and still severs, the Indo-Germanic 
peoples from the Syrian, Israelite and Arabic na^ons/^ 

The Yeliow Peril scare was developed by Mr, 

Basil Mathews and Or. Lothrop Stoddard to the point 
of dividing the world into two warring camps, the 
White ra^ and the Coloured ones. The suggestions 
for meeting the situation put forward by these two 
writers were all on the lines of force. These arguments 
were countered by missionaries who stressed the 
possibilities of peace in their programmes for 
ChristianUiog the world. The most effisotive answer> 
however, was provided by the American writer 
"Upton Close* in his ^‘Revolt of Asia" (1527)* 

“Asia's movement/ he wrote, thus far entirely 
directed against the Westerner on Asian shores* 

There is not the bud, thus far, of an o^ensive against 
the white man in his own countries. It would be 
decades before a new Yellow Peril could be born* 
even In thought*’ 

Many incidents have taken place since Mr, Town- 
send wrote his book, Japan has shown that though* 
as Mr. Townsend remarked, all she wants is markets 
for her products, China alone pan not satisfy her 
trade needs. If the Imperialist motive was lack- 
ing in Mr* Townsend’s days, economic ' ones have 
now forced the situation* Moreover, Japan has. 
learnt that even in O'ppasition to her ideals and 
ambitions Europe cannot unite. The Manchukuo 
incident laid bare the defects of the league of 
Nations. It also showed up the weaknesses of th& 
European powers, Japan, after biding her time; haa 
now sprung on a startled West an Asiatic Monroe 
Doctrine relating immediately to China. There is 
little likel ihood of a P^n-Asiatio movement arising 
out of this situation even though Japan has raised 
the cry of **Aaia for the Asiatics.* It has, however* 
revived European fears ofari Asiatic menace and, 
though these feare are not factors patent enough Icr 
unite that Continent, various political parties are 
clamouring, for reasons of their own, cconomio and 
militarist, W action against Japan, Even the usually 
pacifist I^ew Siatesritaft urges in a recent issue 
that Britain should adopt a strong line on the 
new Jap^ese claims. Incidentally the British 
attitude is well summed up by TVwwf of New 
York in its issue of May Tth, *^*The Occidentaf 
Powers cannot look to England to lake the lead 
in resisting Japanese encroachments in China.'* 

And, as in the Manebukuan affiah, Japan has not 
been slow in taking advantage of the present 
tendency In European countries of looking to QQ^-p 

other for a lead, W^tem ijnpieriaJbm ignores the 
fact that the diplomacy of one Asiatic nation is con- 
centrated nvainly on securing for itself a place 
in world politics and attempts to read into the 
situation a thr^Jt to Etuope's existence. ^In doing' 
so it assumes a measure of unity in Alla which 
it has hitherto denied and which has never bew 
attained in Europe itself. In their dealEngs wUh Asia 
the two leading odlonial powers, Britain and France^ 
have idled on diplomacy* The dternatipg use of 
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and ccptfcsika hu served Ibdr purpose 
of maiptaining the StaJms But it & ia and 

Gemunj that effort* ait bdjng djcccled at Boding * 
nemumcDt solntioo to probkipt confrontbg tb* 
West in Its interceurse with the £t«L 
*eeki to establish the null of Nordic aupreoiacy* 
Italy under Musaolioi is intoesting heraelT m stteenpu 
att^giiwab^ eullunl assimilatkm. Both have 
tbdr prof£ets, Mr, Oswald SpenglcTt with bis pes* 
^Imisticr roiebodings oT the eEtiactiou of tbs Whits mss 
mad destriiCCioa of their ideals, urges his Geimsn 
foliowets to f^ts forward their sdfvantags and to 
Iceep the cdoured races in cbech. Air. Cohen^^jrcheiiii 
presents the idea] of Aiiaiic-Europcan coH3peratiort 
m solving world p^bteini, The publbation: at this 
JuncCuEie of Englkh translations of Mr, Spen^ef^a 
*^Xhe Hour of Dociaion** (Measm. Geor^ AUen & 
Unwin) Sa 6d) and Mr. Forth eim's ^he Message of 
Aala** (Mesars. Duckworth & Cat ^ 

opportune. 

. Mf« Spragler akalntslns in hit recent book, ma he 
4id bis earlier **Ma]i and Toohnict ” that *the 
whites are under attack by the ccUeccive mass of 
tha coloured population of the earth" and that the 
while peoples are an exhausted race. He sees the 
hope of Europe centred on the German natbn. The 
struggle of day, as he Visualises it^ lies between 
the i»rd GoUectivism of Asia and the Individ ualism of 
the West, He has a filing that the White race is 
nearing extinct jon but in the Hitler movement be 
sees the germs of resistance to decay. The coUapse 
of the West' has been put off by the rise of the Nazis 
to power and b no longer regarded as imminent. 
This is certainly more ^dmistic than Mr, SpengWs 
conctusion in ^an and Technical that all that the 
white man bad was the ri|;hr to die a noble deitb. 
Mr. Spengler derides peciGcism as Symptomatic of 
'iwkness. He obviousty makes the colouied man In 
bis own image when be remarks "the coloured ban sees 
through the white when be talks about humanity nod 
everlasting peace; be scents the otheris un£iness and 
lack of will to defend bimsell'’ The coloured races 
hhve been free from traditions of war. Even IT 
they did desire to engage in ^s life and death conflict 
with the Whites^ they are far too much under White 
<:oncrol to achieve that end. Tbeie ia^ however, one 
pleasing feature— to the Nordic — about Mr. Spengter'a 
new book. The "White'' epithet has been utilised 
to include the Italians and the French and the adjective 
‘•Nordic” or "Faustian” has been employ^ very 
-sparingly. Thia should go far to give Western 
Europe the gecurity of numbers and to allay its panic. 
We welcome Mr, Spengleris book if only for this 
reason bemuse unleaa Europe discards the fear 
complex there can be no true understanding of Asia. 

. Mr, Paul Cohert-Fbrthelizt*s bool^ "The Message 
of Asia,** is. on a far higher plana Mr. Pofiheim, 
an Austrian author who died in t@3^, writes with 
insight and vision. The East is fortun^ In having 
an interpreter who can discrimmate even in Ifaiqgs 
tiling to the Orient Approaching the subject 
trom the cultural standpoint; Mr. Portheim sees the 
conflict between Asia and Europe as a clash of 
individualism and ' umveraalisnv ^Ihe history of 
civdisatioiC ftrite^ ‘•Is the butoiy of the 
effortSy struggles and compromise of Asia and 
Europe,’* Our author pictures the hlst^ of Euro-^ 
Asiatic Contact as an exchange of qualities pecidiar 
tp each contlaeQt, The present era U an age of 
the grand settling up of disputes* for humanity. 
Recent events do not seem to bear out Mr. Fortbeun * 
optimism regarding the approach of a new era of 
f^^cfliatioit Between the. two kkals. Yet side hy 
the sidO'with tlw forces of reactioh in East and West 
there is> steady movemeoC for solidaiily. It U a 
fiingulaj coiocideiioe that' and Foirthelai 


start from the tamo premlset^tbe conflict between 
individuatisni and anivcrMUism and th« Eurapeen 
rt alta ri o n cf lease* abm intultkn^bi* airiv* at 
diametncally oppoaiie conduanna. Thi* ta chkfly 
due to tha that Spcngler'h conoepclon cl 
history ia almost aoldj ai a auccetiion of wan 
whQe Foetbeim'a is a steady movement towards a 
ayothesla Of ^hc two methods of European 
approach to Aala there Is no doubt that tha 
cultural u auperkr to the militaristic. 

So much for lbs Euremn attitudes of tha 
freient-day toward the Erek la Urge mature 
they have* been respoosible for two timiiv 
nHwementi ia Aaia jtaelf; The militarisiU attU 
tude of Spengler Snds its orkntHl eountsi^ 
part in the cry of ^'Aila for Asiatiot.* Thtra 
have been many Asiatb interpreters of Europun 
civilBatToii of the Cohen-Pirotheim School. The 
suporflclal attitude underlying the diccutn that 
‘'USE IS East and V^st is West** hu not hid a 
very wide appeal In AMa, probably owing to tho 
closer contact whh the West whira this 
continent has had for over a oentuiy. Even 
ia Japan^ where the new Asiaiia Monroe 
Doctrine has been formulated, the aiit[*£uroptaQ 
feeling Is not io scute as the Occident might imsgi^^ 
nate it to ba )apin, notwithstanding Spengter's 
assertion to the contrary, hat not yet reached her peak. 
She ia not Hkely Co deliberately com' t the sxclualao or 
restriction of ihs right oT immigration^ of Asiatic^ 
which European countries might toforce as a measure 
of retsliatiofi. As the first oT the Asialio countries 
to assimilate Cbe lessons of the Industrial Wesl» 
Japan will notj cveu for Jeadership in AsU| forego 
the advantages of points of contact with EuropCi 
The rest of Asia, with the example htfcjra it -of 
Japan.) has come to realise that her survival in the 
future depends largely on s mastery of Ihs technique of 
Europe, That she has alec m recent years comt to 
,reiU9e that this alone Is not enough, will notsflect 
materially her relations with Europe, The atthuds 
of Asb towards European Impefialbrn in Asia has 
very little to do^ at prremt at any raU; with Euro* 
Asiatic rektton. The future will largely depend so 
what Europe requires frocii the £asi— cO'Opreatioa 
or markets 


A Madras Minister oti Temple Enlry^Speak- 
ing at the Tamila* Conference in Tinnevetfy, 
the Hon. Mr. P- T. Rajan, Developnnent Mini' 
ater In the Madi^ Government, refciTed to the 
question of admiBsion of antyajis to tern plea, 

Mr. Rajati said that he was not speaking as * < 
politician but as a devout lover of his religion, * 
Salvisfn, blit hli view may be taken to be sharei 
by a large section of Hindus who have nO' 
interests in tetnpjes other than that of wori* 
dippers* He declared he was not in ^ 
favour of any legiabdion cn^lii^ the Adi- 
Dravidas to enter Into the templesk Fuh/ic 
oplnioci should bring about the d^ired refbnii 
before any ena ctment waa placed on the statut*ii^3i^-^orn 
book. He exhorted his audience U open the 
tempks to the depressed cksses. Thb is also 
view of Mr. VeakatraTDS Sastry and, 
believe, even Raja Bahadur Krlshnamachariar 
win not be pppos^ to it. ^Tbia consensus of 
opiiiiofi is conclusive gainst Ihe atten^ of 
supporters of Temple firtiy by legislatkia to 
bold *p tbow who oppose it ^ eoemks rf 
Hindni?mit ' - . . ' 
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RAMA RAJYA. 

'Mr* Sp D* Nadkarni U not a' stranger t 0 
ileadcra of the Stfanraer has wntten & book, 
entitled ‘ Rajyi»” on which he wiBhea 

ta have my opinion* It h in the form of an 
<jpen letter addressed lo Gsmdhijt requesting him 
to explain severat passages in his writings and 
utterances covering a considerable period of 
time in which Rama Rajya Is held up either 
directly or inferentially as an ideal State* Ur>‘ 
fortunately I am not such a close student of Gandhiji*s 
writings and speeches as Mr* N^adtcami. I know in a 
general way ttiat Gandhijl regards Rama Rajya as 
bring synonymous with righteous ruteias the genera- 
lity of Hindus do* but it has never ooouired to me to 
probe further into the matter* When millions of 
people for untold generations have held Kama 
Rajya as the best period of govemmenC known 
to Hindus, there is more than a presumption that 
riicfs must be good grounds for it Undoubtedly 
there is also an obverse to this medal as to every other* 
When historians write of the Elizabethan Age or the 
Augustan Period or the Age of Kerides, we know 
that there were several Bawi in them but we under- 
stand that the general trend of those periods was 
towards progress and expansion* Rama Rajya has 
also to be understood in the same broad way* The 
tendency of modern historical research is to 
place greater reliance on tradition than on 
written records* The latter can be and have often 
been forged. Tradition can not be manu- 
factured. Besides I have not found it necessary 
In connection with any question whioh has 
Intctested mo* to doubt or deny the oonectness of 
the belief that Rama Rajya was a model Raj* To le- 
p^uoe Rama Bajya you must Rrst produce a Rama* 
^js Ifl not a matter of practloal politjcs* 
Mr. Nadkarni, however* reems tg apprehend that an 
effort might be made to lubscHute Rama Rajya 
fat parliamentary government and he has in this 
Open letter tried to prove that it will not be an 
improvement* No useful purple is served by dia- 
cuising wbether sn Impossible scheme will or 
will not be an improvement, 
p The question raised by Mr* NadkamJ, namely^ 
whether the Incidents In the Life of Hama which he hi^ 
sel ected for re proof, are compatible with the tradi tional 
Idea of Rama Rajya as a righteous Raj, admits 
erf a simple answer. Orie oT the first rules of 
criticism is that every historical character should 
be judged according to the standards of his own 
time. A ruler who in our day did some of the things 
alleged against Rama by Mr* Nadkaml would be 
rlf^tlj deemed guilty of objectionable conduct. In 
judgit^ a pre-historid personage^ who has come to be 
regarded by miltlons of Hindus not only as an ideal 
man and ruloc but an Inoarnation of God, there is at the 
least a strong presumption that anything imputed 
to him which is out of tune with the main lines of his 
character and disposition, Is due to misundefSEandlng 
or misrepotting at the source or to our inability or 
failure to perceive the meaning of the figurative 
language which the ancients In India and clBiwbere 
osra profusely* There is yet another reason for 
caution. Valmjkrs Ramajan is a classic. But its 
version of the story is not the tuost ancient. In one 
of the Jauka stories of Buddha, !Sita Is reh:ned to 
as the sister and not as the wife of Rama. Javanese 
Soulptures indicate some other variations The 
tnonents which Mr* Nadkaml notes, might not have 
taken pJace or mleht have been interested either 
by Vwmlkl hlmseU or air carUet poet. 

There b another episode which hk-* Nadkaml has 
Cv^tooked — I am Sure he cannot approve of it — 
which to my mind U a worse blot tHsn Ihes^ Tbs 


mutilatioii of Surpanakha was not only -a brutal 
outrage but it waa reaJly the causg Che Roma- 
Havana War, From the curliest tiraes Hindu law apd 
custom have condemned physical violence to women, 
even to a flower being thrown at her. The rules of 
war are even more emphatic on the point* 1 cannot 
believe that a great soul like Rama wa$ guilty of this- 
cowardly ussauic on a woman whose misfortune it was 
to fall to love with him. The Ramayana ai Ahi&ty 
records the inoeptlon of two great movements in Hindu 
history. The one was the assimilation of the Vedic 
cult of Dasaratha with (or by) the philosophic scbool 
Of Janaka, famed as RajarRishi or the rgyul sage. 

The other is the contact between the Northem 
fire-worshipping cult with the highly civilised 
SouCherfi devotees of Shaivism* Valmiki baa utilised 
this hist<»ica[ background to inculcate certain virtues 
of social and family life which were perhaps not 
very common in his day. The most prominent of 
these as it appears in the Ramayana is chastity in 
women. One gets rather bored by the extol ment 
of thif commonplace virtue until one remember? that 
Vedio sages were latltudinarians in sexual relations 
and that the daughter of the philosopher-king Janaka 
represented a new Influence in the Ufe of Ayodhya 
under the easy-^ing uxorious Dasaratha. That, to 
my mind, explains malicious readiness of the 
mob of that city to cast iuspicion on her whose lifc 
was a rebuke to Its own. 

Even if all these charges are held to be proved; the 
ideft of Rama Rajya would remain unaffected. It 
stands for a system which id known now as the 
Totalitarian State. Kalidasa says that the King is 
the father of his people for alt purposes except that 
of bringing them Into the world* It was the King's 
business to keep himself Infonned of all matters 
affecting the Well-being of hli people. Like the Hebrew 
kings pf old he was considered responsible for any 
calamity, Inclodihg a natural Calamity, Chat happen^ 
fo bef^l the cciJniry, An earthquake would have 
been regarded as a punishment for some' dereliction 
on his part. Tn one respecti and that an impottant 
one^ Rama Rajya di6fereafrom the modem Totalitarian 
State. The King did not legislate. The laws were 
laid down by s^es and was administered by the King 
on the advice oF Ministers .whose hereditary function 
was the study and interpretation of the Law. Adjust- 
ments of the Law according to changing conditions 
were made by the caste and the vTllage councils 
which by an unanimous vote^uajorities and 
minorities were tinkown to Indian polity — could 
modify custom! and custom, according to an 
axiom of Hindu jurisptudencei, overroda the written 
law. This is not the place to enlarge on this 
^cinating theme. But it may^ be said that 
in a self-contained State the Indian syatem pro- 
vided all the requirement of both aeip-govemment 
and gc^ government without the wastefid para- 
phernalia of political agitation. Thus Rama Etajya 
satisfied the CampbeU-Bannennan sphoHam which 
Mr. Nadkarni without even a suspioion of the anach' 
rontsm* insists on applying lo It, N« 

GandlKlJt In Bombay i — Mahatma Gandhi 
and members of the Congress tforkiug Committee ar.COITI 
arrived In Bombay' from Wardha by the Cak^tta 
on Thursday morning- On arrival at Victoria 
Terminus, Gandhlji nas Twelred by Pandit ^Madan 
Bfbhan Maiavfya, Mr. Mathuradas Yissana Khrmjt, 

Mr* Bbulahhal J. Desai, Mr. K. M; Ifunshi and memben 
of the Gandhi BecepHoxt CoRnRltteek , ' ' 

Among thore who arrived with Gandhijl ware 
Mr* Sftrojiiii NaMu* Mr, K F* Karima* * Mr. G- 
Raiagopalachnii, Maulana AhuJ Kalam Arad,Dr*Syfld- 
aiAmud, Mr, A*V* Thakkari Mr* Shankerkl Banker, 
Mirebcn^ind Dr, B, Cp Rcyi . ^ 
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INDOUOGICAL STUDIES IN FRAJJCE-L* 
(Bv PtLDF. SyLVMN LiEVI.) 

lodo. iinrdlveil ut the oorrent of European politics 
lo the oouise cf tlie I8ih oeoturj, imoaecUacelF attracts 
simI tctsius mttentiaD. The " wisikHn of tndla,r 
eooseciated bj Grack and LnHa lestiniouieit ezdtes 
curiosity. Cbuich, as weD as tbe Encydloptxdlstit 
propose to draw arigutaeott Trom it, dcber to defend 
the Revelation or to coudeom it A twentj-year old 
Frenchman, Anquetll du PerfOn, eager to rediscover 
the Vedas of the Brahmias, as «etl as tbe Zomstrian 
Scriptures, does not hesitate to saB ai a votunteer 
£a the service of tbe Compagni det lodes, in 
1T54. Almost half a century afterwards, faithful 
to his prxjgramme, in s world which had uadergone 
such drsstio changes^ he reveals to the elite of 
learned and pat^t readers the mystical and 
theological speculations of Ancient Indlai worded 
in implacably literal LatUii his work is the 
translation of a Persian veraioa of the Sanskrit 
originaU, AnquetU had not succeeded in obtaining 
from the Brahmms the knowledge of their sacred 
idioiTht 

Without leaving Paris, and wkh no other matfr 
Hals than the collectian of manusoripts in the 
Eibliotheque Nationale, Chesy masters the Sanskrit 
language I a chair in the College de France is created 
to cons^rate his success. Between the disasters 
of 1814 and Waterloo^ France^ faithful to her 
tradittons, weloomes Sanskrit into the glorious 
institution which had formerly been the first centre 
of Greek and Hebrew studies^ Endowed wUh a 
romantic temperanient, Ch^ay was es£%cia]Iy sensi- 
tive to the exotic charms of Indian poetry i he 
delivered, as his opening lecture^ a 'TUsoourse on the 
excellence^ beauty and richness of the Sanskrit 
language;, and on the utility and pleasures which 
can be derived from its study,” Bur' this 
disdngulshed dilettante did not shirk the 
most arid labours of the philologist to satisfy bis 
taste, A passionate admirer of S<ikuntaia, which 
had been revealed by William Jones and 
enthusiastically greeted by Goethe, ho succeeded in 
mastering the original by means of the materids at 
hia disposal! the “Princess’* edition that he has given, 
19 already almost a definite edldon. 

After Chezy; Bumou^ who succeeds him in the 
College de Fram^ carries the gifts of the 
philologist to the point of genius. His marveloualy 
balanced personality confines scrupulous exacti- 
tude, long patience and powerful labour with 
unfailing intuition, a very fine sense di realities and 
an Hccurate and pleasing style; he animates M 
texts anew, he revives life in the san^ way as the 
artist creates it. Whether he edits and translates a 
Brahmanic text; the Puranot or unde^ 

takes to Study Buddhist literature with tbe L&tut 
4 Ui a Bpfme Ldt cx Again, elaborates a vast synthesis 
of unpublisbed inateri^ in his Inxroduoiim a 
dM B&uddkistiti Irutiett, he builds up' 
imperisliable monumentsu He stiU r^nains, and 
shall continue to remain, the model and the guide. 
On the threshold of an immense uteratuic, where 
curiosity, attracted^ from every ai^ the risk of 
losing its way, be discerns and indicates the two 
diirecdotw th^ 'French science will most willingly 
jfbUow after him; iotcrptetatlon of the Vedas, study of 
Buddhism- The choice is not arbitrary. It bears oo 
the two fidds through which India h^ come into 
oontact with the rest oF the world. If the Vedas 
are trot tbe ‘■Aiysn Bible,'* as aocoe ardent imagina- 
tjons had complacently, pigtured^ them to b^ they 

- TiAo^tod tEun Piiook by UaSaiae Hm snd 


XmswA fWia tanlndU Md Ai IFwld. 


neverthdess throw i unique end lemvkablo 
light on tbe leligioua . past of a vast humao 
gmp which readnes from the Ailaotio to tte 
Gan^ ; not only are they the tUrtieg pou^t oc 
the richest and most abundsot tdigioui develoE^ 
rnent koowa to humanity, but mv bc^ to 
the comparative study of reltgioui pWomena an 
indispensible contributicru On the other hand. 
Buddhism pfopigates the genius of India outside the 
natural boundsrtca of the country) it links the 
peoples of the Far-East as Oiristiani ty links those of 
the West) while its action ia eviifent in Tlbe^ ia 
China, in Korea, in Japaxv In Indo-Qiina, it is 
traceable on lianisA soil, and is even attached, 
by MaoichzlfTn at leask to the destinies of 
primitive Christianity. Chexy had coma into contact 
with India through Pefsia) he taught Feraian In the 
School of Oriental tanguwes, Burnouf annexes to 
Sanskrit not only Pali, but Tibetan, Siamese and 
Burmese) and at the same tune he declphem^ with 
almost unfailing accuracy, the old Texts of the Auuta 
which had been brought to Farit by Anquetil, but 
had as yet not found an Intrcpreter, 

The creation of Bcote dee Hautes Etudes [School 
of Higher Studies] in 1888 opens a new oentrs oC 
Indologioal atudiea. Tbs edition of the Grmmmaitw 
paiit d€ ^octqyasd by Senart ; Che esiay of Paul 
Regnaud on tbe poet Bhariihaii| the edition of 
tbe MatHiitioUcufa by Abel Bergal^ei and tho 
review of this work published in tbe iars«is Cridgm* 
by a co^orker still unknown, August Birtl\ 
h^tds the birth of a Pleiad of Indologlstik The 
study of tbs problems of religion li a favourite 
pursuit with this generation of workers* The 
spirit of Romanticism bad Invaded erudition and 
tend^ to falsify its results. But tbs French 
school appeals to critical reasoning against arbitrary 
sentimentalism. Opposed to all sweeping generalisa^ 
tions, it proposes to study the religious movements 
of India within the hamework of Indian civUiaitlon^ 
Barth'i work on the Rtiigtonr dt fimk il the 
most powerful attempt which has been mads 
to link up in one continuous aeries the 

teligtous manifestations of India, from the Vedio 
hymns down to the contemporary reforiners, 
BuUttittt da Ediigiitm d* Vlnatt tne scattered 
reviews and memoirs by Barth In ce verst 
journals— at present put ti^etber tit bii collected 
works— attest to the extraordlna^ variety of 
his erudition at well as tbe vteoroui tecundity m his 
critical powers. Bergainge brings about a com- 
plete revolution in the apnere of religious history 
by a tireksi series of works grouped around the 
Rig-Veda ; the Vedio hymns, which had bean Inters 
preted as songs of spontaneous adoration towar^ 
the forces of nature, reveal an aitUicja] pedsntio 
religion at his bands, surcharged with liturgy and 
rites, Tbe primitive man, who was supped to 
rev^ himself through these bymmi, vanishes alto- 
gether and leaves In nUi place tbe prleat^ the mlnifter of 
a culture oiore formal th^ inspire^ At theothef extr^ 
mity of Vedis UteratureFaul Regnaud shows in the 
Upanisads tbe rudiments of the great pbHojophioat 
systems, Senart devotes roost of bus energy to Che 
study of Buddhism; he tries to disoovci' in the 
legendary figure of the Buddha traits of Vedio 
cngin as well as tbo^ cemmoa to the divinities 
i the Hindu pantheon; in a sphere better 
protected than aU others against any prcconcjved 
&eas he demonstrate bow through tbe Ca^e 
of fusion the legends evolve the figure of a 
mangod. The .edition of the ofio-i to 

scientific reseach a biography of the Buddha 
pGurticularfy riidi in mrythical elemeids* It ts sJm 
undrv the ■nsptratioo of Buddhism Ifiat Senart ap^ 
plies -Ifimself to the ftudy of the Inscriptidi^ of 
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Buddbis^v which ^rjiiab 
vibe eorJiegt pogltiv^e m3,teria!« fcr reicarchfs om 
paleography, linguTstici aid the palidcal and reIigiou3 

hiatoiy ol India, ar.com 

Directly or' InJirectljr all Indological scudiei in 
France to-day have their origin in Abel BergaignCp 

It io under his encouragcmsnt that appear the works 
■of Victor Hraryonthe ritual of the Amistoma(in 
^ oobabaratipn with the Dutch tebofar Caland) and ' 

■ 00 andeot Indian magjCi and Sylvain Levi's 
work on the Doctrine of S^riUce in the Brahmanaa 

- i* inspirwl by the same revered master. Bcr- 
opened up another new field of research 
before hts premature death. The conqu^ts of 
France have opened up Indo-Cbina to the explorers'^ 
Aymonier, a oai>tain of the Colonial Infaotryi has 
discovered an immense epigraphic literature In 
Sanskrit, whieh baa been class! Aed and aclentih-^ 
tally dealt with by Bergaigne, and from which 
he has brought to light an unknown chapter 
■of ^ 1 universal history} Indo-Chioa owes her 
civil bation to India} the literature, the sacred 
'language, the institutions and the arts of India 
; have flourished in India from the first centuries 
of the Christian era. Suddenly, attention Is drawn 
to the role of India in the civilisation of the 
Far East and on her Importance for the civilisation 
of the whole humanity The brilliant revival of 
Sinological studies in France favoura Ihia new 
orientation } the French scholars, who had given to 
the Sdence of IndoJogy the invaluable accounts of 
' the voyages of Fa-Hien and Hiuentsang, find now 
fitting successors. The creation of the.&sole Fran- 
caise d’-Extieme-Orient at Saigon in 1899 definitely 
joins Indology to Sinology and its annexes. 

The historical importance of India shines forth 
from that date in all its glory : connected with the 
group of original Tndo-Europeani by her language 
and rituals, with Iran by an even closer bond 
of Imguntb and religious relations, attached to 
Persia by the Achaeminia conquest and to the 
Hellenistic world by Alexander and his successors, 
to China by Buddhism, to Tibet, Indo-China and 
Polynesia by the ciyllisation ihe baa given to them, 
India IS the connecting link between the two sections, 
apparently isolated, of the antique world. The 
reoent discoveries in Central Asia,, to which France 
contributed her glorious share through the Pelliot 
Mission, have added a new chapter to the already 
vast history of the cultural expansion of India. More 
than any other country in the world India presents our 
civilisation clearly as the result of ihs collective labour 
of the whole humanity, where every historical group 
has its own Story of its loans and borrowings. It 
is from this fundamental conception of Indian civ ili- 
flation that proceed most of tW Indolcgical works 

■ published in France during the last twenty, five 

years } it is a fundamenul characteristic feature 
Of the dedies a S^tvain Le^\ In 

the field of literary history It has inspired the 
Theatre Indimt of Sylvain Levi and Lacote'a essay 
□n Gunodhya eirhisiidre des e&nfes indiens\ in the 
field of history, iu the narrow sense of the word, it 
has inspired Sylvain Levi's work on Nepal, the 
Hindu kingdom on the border of Tibet and with 
opening into China} in the field of arch^jlo-^y it 

■ impirei the beautiful studies of Fouoher on dreoo- 
Buddhistio art and the iconography of Buddhism. 

The onerous task of editing texts was not nselcc“r 
« period} thm the Haiaapariksj of 

SuddkMauaMnd the J^astraficUaparipreeka were 
cubhshed by Finot, ih^MaAaya»3^StifraianAarct 

^y|y*vam Le\di the BrkatJI;arAac 

^ ISLAM AND PUEDAHp- 
( Bv Mrs. Ayesha Sk-^ueat Ali.) 

I should have hesitated before giving my opinion 
on **PardaIi" but fix- the fact that 1 have observed 
it myself for a short tim^ aad feel that., 1 know 
both sides of the question. I can only sp^, on 
“Purdah"' as it affects Muslims, however, as I 
have not had the privilege of meeting many Hindu 
fanuJies. To be perfectly fraok I cannot think of 
any justification whatever for •‘Purdah*" • 

In' the first place it is contrary to the whole spirit 
of Islam which is essentially a practicable frith^ and 
one which gives, in theory, more privileges to its 
women followers than, I might Say, any other F,^t^ 

It is always put forward in defence of “Purdah’' 
that the virtue of woman is of more importance than 
her health or happiness. But, I ask, what virtueP 

A woman of true virtue needs no “Purdah**; the virtue 
is cloak enough. As for the others a stimulation of 
virtue may please their neighbours— it is true — but 
will it satisiy God? 

It seems to me after close observation that the 
whole system is essentially a man's institution* 1 am 
ready to believe that at one period of history it may 
have been necessary but that time has passed; 
unfortunately for all concerned man was given the 
opportunity of finding ouc the convenience of the 
system from hIs Own point of view and he is naturally 
reluctant to give it up. His women folk l^ep a 
discreet silence on the subject which speaks more 
eloquently than words, 

I am afraid that only a measure of economto 
independence will be able' to restore their in- 
dividuality and their freedom of speech— as it is 
they are only a faint echo of their menfolk. 

•Purdah' seems tp be based on thea^umption that 
man is capable of running his own partrcular sphere 
without the help of woman. This is merely tidioulous 
optimism for no community which amounts to any- 
thing, has ever been able to work on these lines and 
makes a success of It. 

Woman has a specific role in life which demands 
health, knowledge, beauty and confidence for its 
fulfilmenr. One must ask oneself if •Purdah* is likely 
to encourage these* 

It is no coincidence that the infant mortality of 

India is the highest in the world, and the greatest 
contributory factors, I should say, are poor physique 
of the mother due to lack of God's sumhine and the 
ability to move about ' freely^pdvtlegci which the 
lowest of His creatures can enjoy — and herdgnoranoo 
of child-care, ill-health and ignorance are the two 
chief evils resulting from Purdah* not the only ones 
by any means, but quite enough to fx^vent wemau 
from living that beautiful and natural life for which 
she was ordained* 

Man may struggle to keep ‘Purdah* but it can rally 
survive another generation or so. Even now' the 
upper classes are rapidly freeing themselves from the 
shackles of a useless and pernicious convention* Let 

U 9 hope that this heralds the end of a useless and 
pernicious convention. 

The initiate will have to beware, hoover, 6f ^3 ^■COrn 
confusing liberty with license and the dividing line 
is not always apparent to the inexperienced, 1 
notion that many erstwhile •Purdah* ladies, in their 
enthusiasm, are adopting some Western ideas which 
are not in the least suitable for them. 

The superb dignity, graces, and modest bearing 
of the daughters of India are qualities to marvel 
at } it would be tragio if these were to be dis- 
careed for the vulgarity of the new world; 

* EkfrlflUl £rwa The Biwim Chnmtck, 
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THE STQJLY JN STp JOHN.* 
lMdia4. S^i Refermtr in bittfeatmu 
fU>te coQOmiuig tEe Ccxkv 5inaitiei» whkb £dtain 
has bought from Rimia forjC l00,00a Ffum.thts 
^oitot iSioai Maau»oHpt of the Bible^ ibeie it 
wtuig the section in Su Jdhji vii, II about 

the woman who wat Ibund conamitting adutteiT. 
*NoivChristian rtadm* tajs the have 

regarded Jeaui Christ's *tceatmetit of the problem' of 
this , woman %s the nohleat and most distiuc* 
tive element in the Christian GospeV as .theFe 
& *n(5tbing to eqo^ it In other ref Sgiens/ 

" 'Since two of the very oldest manuscript^ the 
Sinattbus and the Vaticanusi both now m the 
British Moseunit and moilearly auihorities foe the 
Creek TesUinen^ do not coo Cain this moving ttoey, 
^ English Revised Version prints this section 
wtfhin bracfceis and rives the footntrte; *Most of the 
wckiit autboritleS oenit John viL 52 — viiL 11. Those 
Which contain it Vary much from caoh other/ The 
Miardlht Bi&It Issued by the Bible Society also printt 
the BcctioTt in brackets; 'the AChavale Veisbo* 
(lit pfd Snd ediUdns) has no brackets.' 

^ Moffatti from whose reiiderbg of the story we 
dtiote mainly below, has the note t <It b uncertain 
to whicL if any, of Che canonical mpels^ this frag- 
fitent of primitive traditiofi ongiMly belonged.* 
Aa thb Ref&rmer Yearns with deep regret that this 
story ts omitted* from earfy manuscrit^ of St. John, 
there may be some oomfbrt derived the theory 
some scholars hold chat ihe seoticn strayed out 
of Markka Gospel and that it possibly belongs to a 
difTerent ending to &■ Mark than the one l^und in 
W English Btbles, We give below, first the story 
itself, and then a ronarkable addition £‘0O) One of the 
manuscripts. 

One day fd the life of Jesus, the Scribei and 
Pharisees brought a woman who had been oanght in 
the act of adulte^, and making her stand forward 
they said to Jeaes, teacher, this woman was caught 
In the very act Of comouttiog adultery. Now Moses 
baa cxinmianded ua in the Law to atone soeb 
ereataresi but what do ym say P Jesus then stooped 
down, and began to write wits His finger on 
the bul^ as they peraistod with their, 

question, He raised Himself and said to 
*lAt tbo innocent among you throw the first 
Slone.' Then He stooped down again and wrote 
OR the ground. Or hearing what He said, th^ 
went away one by ene, beginmiig with the older men 
tm Jesus was left alone with tlw woman stafK&^ 
befw Hinx Lookicig u|v Jesus said to her, 'Woman 
where are they ? Has no one oondeiRhed you F She 
said, - one^ Lord/ Jesus said, 'Neither do ^ go 
your way, and sin no mom' (John vuf. ^lljb 
■ -Some years ago thelw was discovered an old 
. manuscr^t wt^h adds certain deeply iatercs^ng 
delatZs to the story referred to above as nonalM 
ia Sc. Joba viEt, Tbese added details show 
not My how very Fharisuo were Cho^ entids of 
tho gudty wootaa brou^t to Jesus but also bow 
Jesus penetrated their hypocrisy, for this old 
manuscript adds Choc when stooped down 

and wr o ee on fba ground’ it was on sand that He 
waawritiagafKithaiHewroie downtha details of 
Aimes perpetrated loag a^ by these very meik One 
of those accusers, says this old mamisenpt, bore the 
oaose of Eldad, and as Jesus wrote in the ' sand He 
wTotet ^EXdad stew hia oompaniofi u» the desert' 
Thraigh forty years had {wssed since the deed bad 
beea done of wfuoh none otbea: kne^ the crowd now 
atandine aEOtmil saw the flash;of Eldad's award 
drawn foe utiwderi aof £ldad erqpt away ta dleiit 


pdfh StiU J»ui went oa writing and this tlme^ 
Ha wrote; ‘Hormn stole a hooie Ironi Bunas’^ 
widow.* Aa toon u the korroc-etricken Horait 
SAW hi* deed written thtre^ off ho lledl And so^ 
soys the old story, ^sui went cm writing seme 
111 deed done by each one of thb womtu’S eridew- 
until every critb bod vanlihed. Freaoben imoog 
tw feoders wib lee In this atrihisg story an 
tion of moTO than one uuportant trudv < . 


MADJtAS NON-BRAHMIN FARTV, 

A meeting of the Executive Commitiea of the 
South Indian Libera] Federation, hfadras, was held 
this evetting in the pnmues of Sir Theagoroya 
Chetti Memorial buildings. There was a large 
gathering of members from all parts of the 
wreaiden^y and there were forty members of thr 
Committee. SlrlUK, Shunmugani ChettCar wae 
present by special invicatbiv But did not Ukw 
part in the proceedings. Kumarara}ih M, A.. 

Muthia Cbettior oi Cbettlnat^ Gbairni^ of ths 
Eiecutive Comtnitloe, presided. 

The following resolutions were passed i 

(1) This meeting of the Executive CommJCtoe 
of the Soudi Indian Liberal Federatloo ptaced oh' 
record Its deep sense of sorrow and re^et St the 
demise of Mr. O. Srinlvaasn, a oiember of tbla 
Committee^ and conveys its slnoera co^olenceR- 
to the members of the bereaved family. 

Moved from tho chair and carried all standii^ 

(2) Resolved that the following members do 
ooiuticuts an Eleotioci Board, with power to eevopt. 
to issue an election mSnifoshx soango for earring 
OR propA^nds, select candidates on behalf ofdtie 
Party, and make all other artangemenU for the 
pcamng elections to tbs Legislative AsacRibly i 

(t^ The Hon'bie tho HaUh Sahib of BobbilT*. 

(2) Diwsa iBehodur B. Munxswami Nslduv (2) 
Kutnararajoh of Cbettinad, (4) Mr. W. P, A. Soundom 
Rindya Nodar, (5J Mr. R.M. Falat, (6) Rao Baha* 
dur A- T. Pannfcselvam, <7) KtrmtrafAjah of Van* 

(8> Mr, Yabia AJip m Rao Bahadur R. 
Srinivasani (10) Dr. CL Natesa Mudollar, fU) Dlvai^ 

Bahadur cl Karayanoswami CheQj and (12) Mr« G. 
Lri^hmaoa Rcddi. 

Proposed by Mr. T. S Na^ja Filial, and seconded: 
by the Raj^ of Miraapnr. 

(3) This mecti^Cf tbs Exeendva Commltteo of 
the South Indian Liberal Federadoa rekerstes the- 
foUowfng resoluC fofis passed at Us meedog on June 

* The creed of the South Jndiaft Liberal Federatiioft 
being (o) the attaunneac of Swaraj for India as. 
a oompewent part of the British Einptre by all 
peae^ul, legituuate aiid corobtotlODal meau^ (^1 
the attainment of social equality by the abdi^ of 
aU dtstioodoos baaed on fauthi (e) the ensuriog of 
adequate represeotadoil of all. communities in the 
pub^ service^ in the Legtalalufea, and hi ollietr^ 
publio bodieiL Any person above the age offl, 
wbo tiibscribes to tliia creed, is eligible for moiber**- sr.COm 
ship in the South Indian Libc^ Fedentikin^ 
oui resolves that this be a lecocncneiidaCioR to the* 
next Qmfoderadon. 

Moved by Dr. CL Natesa Mudoltor and seooRdecI' 
by Mr. fCA.P.ViswairathaPiU3icgTifoldj^ 

(4) Ee^dved that fiic next ConfederaUoa be hefcF 
01 Madras soowiMme hi O^tobes; tbe date iO.be flxeA 
ty the Receptioa CcDmtma. 

fWwed by Vina BAhaditf G. Na^ayanaswatns 
Chetti oral secooded by Mr. A V. mmk 
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BRITAIN AND WAR DEBTS. 

(Justice, Madras,) 

luly and France as we have aJready pointed- out;, 
'Svalcome that Gieat Bfitain ii in line with 

«h^in war debts. Meanwhite^ in 

spite of the juscifieation that Great Britain can f nd 
for tile attitude that it bag taken up, the virtual repu- 
diation of the parent has created a bad moraJ 
atmosphere, and there are not wanting people who 
deaire to Uke advantage ol the aicuatkin and to 
•uggest that repudiation of debts in circumstances 
wbiGh arc beyond the control of the debtor is 
thoroughly justifiable. 

Great Bn tain has pointed Out that any large pay- 
ment ot war debts at the present time would seri^ 
ously cripple further^ the present trade position in 
the world* The restriction in international trade is 
of 80 acute a character that Great Britain feels that 
the world economic position will further deteriorate>i 
and a greater slump m prices of commodities will be 
the result, if Che pajrment h to be insisted on by tb© 
United States, Tbe paralysing Influence upon trade 
and commerce, due to the transfer of large amounts 
of gold and silver from one country to another, cannot 
be eKSggerated. But it is not unnatural that 
Amerioa should Bnd itself unable to accept this 
position. Its advocates feel that while they came 
to the help of Great Britain and the European 
countries in their hour of great need, the obligation 
then undertaken should noi be repudiated with such 
little concern. They feet also that with the money 
that they will get they can support many projects of 
public utility involving capital expenditure^ which 
may, both directly and indirectly inHuance an upward 
trend in commwity price* This, in its turn, will 
have a salutary effect on the economic position of the 
world as a whole* 

The Note of the British Government is not obvi- 
ously, the last word on ths subjjccL A large creditor 
country, itself with outstanding obligahcns from 
many debtors all over the world. Great Britain cannot 
afford to a party to the theory of repudiation of 
debts Jn extreme circumstances. That is why in 
every communicalion of the British Government 
stress is laid on the fact that no question of repudia- 
tion is involved. The amount of outstanding debt 
which Great Britain has to pay for the Ust three 
instalments is eiver fifty million pounds sterling* 
What the ultimate result of further negotiations, 
-which are bound to take place, can be, it Is impossible 
to predict at present* 

India Is, however, interested in the question, 
because the Finance Member has made a provision 
far the payment of Rs. 58,00,000 to Great Britain 
on account of war debts— a provision which k 
will be unnecessary to carry out, in case the 
present attitude of the British (^vernment is main- 
-tained. 

The reply from Washington will be awaited with 
keen interest, and until America realises that it is 
to its own interest not to press for its obligations at 
this juncture, and to come to a better undeiv 
stand ipg on the whole question of tbs payment of 
'war debts. It is dkfioult to see how the question 
<sn be solved to^ the satisractlon of the debtor 
.countries ^nd their creditor* 

(Leader, Allahabad)* 

The Urlcish note on war debts presented to the 
United States shows that Britain is not goii^ to 
make even a token payment The grounds urge<rfr>r 
withholdii^ payment will be regarded as unconvinc- 
ing by its alitor* It urges that the transrer of large 
-eums will cause a sharp depreciation of the sterling 
against dollars which Government understands is 
inconsistent with the monetary policy of the United 
Statcit Britain seems to be miKh mue anxious 
that the monetary policy of the United States 


should not be disturbed than the AmSflcan Goverri- 
ment themielvefl. The latter must have been fiiUy 
aware of the effset On exebange . of the transfer ^ 
large aumg, and yet they not deterred from 
making a demand for the payment of (he debt 
instilments* The note seeks to link, not for the flri^ 
ttm^ the payment of the American debt with. The 
realbation of the amounts due to Britain from its 
European debtem* The United States has never 
admitted that the payment of its dues should be 
dspendent on the realization of their dues by its 
European debtors. When it gave huge credits to 
them during the war, k was not stipulaim that tber 
countries to which it advanced the loans would repay 
them only, if they won the war and were able to 
exact reparations fro.-u the defeated powers* If 
Britain cannot realize its war debts dits cannot be a 
valid excuse for not meeting its own obligations; 

The note emphasizes that the chances of wodd 
-recovery would be indefinitely postponed if 
Bricalii made deminds of her own war debta. 

'Su^h a prooBdure,' it ia stated, hvoutd throw a 
bombshell on the European arena having financial 
and economic repefcussions in all the £ve 
continents* The United States, however^ never 
wanted Britain m throw such a bombshell, Tho 
arguments urged in ths notei in plain language, come 
to this that America need not expeot any payment 
of the amounts due to It from its European debtors 
unless the latter are able to realize their dues from 
their debcorSi Incapacity is nowhere pleaded 

in the note as a reason for defying payment, 

U is an ungrateful werid we live tn. Had it not 
been for the timely American help In men and money 
it is very doubtful if the allied powers would have 
won the war* Britain and France as a result, of 
crowning victory won, have made large additions to 
their territories and realized large sums as repar^ 
tionsr The United States did not claim any terri- 
torial expansion or reparations. It haa been simply 
asking those powers whom it helped with money, 
men, munitions and materials in a moment of crisis, 
to repay Its just dues. President Roosevelt in his 
message to the Congress has made it clear that he 
does not want to drive a hard bargain and That 
he is Willing to discuss frankly and fully the special 
circumstances relating to the means of payment* 

The British note wants the Initiative to be taken 
by Pfesldent Roosevelt for starting discussions 
for the hiUicnate settlement of inter-Govemmental 
war debtsi' We doubt if the United States win 
ever agree to start such a discussion* It has been 
ready to enter into negotiations with individual 
debtors^ but it does not want to involve itsdf in the 
larger question of intsr-Gavernmental debts. 

(National Call, Delhi).' 

Honesty is the better part of valour. And Brit^a 
has for once behaved honestly* Instead ci con^nuing 
the farce of making token payments, Britain has 
definitely decided to default Of course as Is usual, 

Britain's action has been given the colour of martyr- 
dom* Ep^and has repudiated its war debt and its 
obligations to America, not because it U unable 
to pay, but because Ei^Iahd has discovered in it 
ths only sure means of forcing America to come ar Qorn 
to terms with the debtor nations, and because 
unless the Question is settled world prosperity 
would be delayed. It is significant that die 
CbancellOT of the Exchequer had made no provisioil 
in the budget for debt payments, and bad assumed 
at the time of framing bis budget that the debt 
would be rtpudiated. After what England has done 
We hope British statesmen will hardly mind if India 
at a later date also decides likewise and repudiates 
such obligations which have been conteactod on bee 
behalf to further Imperial and not Indian intcrestSk 
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FATHER BLATTER,* 

Ff; Blatttr was bom at Rebtlda, A bn^ Hltlo 
lOTmihip pctcb^d liigh above ths bonks irf* the 
uppo* Rbv^ He iniist have been, the jaj ant 
the deepav bit luotlicr. He was her rndj 
9oa and his father died so .that be fiever 
knew him and that a bachelor uncle, a phystdan, 
bad to come to the rescue when a man'i sceraer 
handling was intpaative. A boy so cterer, keen, 
quick, SO indulged with money, so suie to be pafdxmed 
in the end bf a mother, could dare much and did not 
^ to do so. He went to stindqr schools and 
the chief reason of his multifaiious changes 
wem the outrageous practical jokes which he 
played and inspiT^ For some years be went to a 
R^l-Schule in the canton of Thurgau where be took 
^ modem laneuagea — French, EogUsfi, Italian, 
SfMzus^ with such ease that laia- on he spent very 
little time in becoming familiar with English and 
French which he spoke almost as well as hta native 
German and never tbuod any diihculty in consulting 
Italian or Spanish books, in after>Ufe the pur- 
poaca cf fala aclence be lodficd up Danish, Poftugi»e, 
Russian books and ascribed his &oility to his early 
Cminlng, For his dassbal studies be went to 
the Benedictine School at Samen in Unt^waldciw 
The monks despaired o( reducing this ineducible 
Appenzdler to time-honoured discipUne and so 
they advised the oulprhfs moth^ to make 
him finish his secondary classical studies ebe> 
where* Th is was done at Schwys in a Gymnastum 
still more beautifulfy situated above the lake of 
Lucerne than Samen. Here he fell into the class 
of hia future colleague at Sh XavWs Cbilege, 
FU>bert Zimmermanru Rob^ his whole life through 
kept something of the admiration which a more 
plMding school companion has for a brilliant, all 
aucjoeaaTul fellow- student to whom everything comes 
casyt games, acting, singing, studies, popularity, 

Blatter's vocation requires some explanationi What 
could have made this hohterous, jovial, life-lovtng, 
weU-to^o, clever, univeraally popular Swiss lad 
d[^m of giving up whatever was mos t atlractive to 
himP ^His uncle's practice was held in leserve for 
him I his aptitudes made it sure be would have a 
brilliant Umv^ity career. He was an only son and 
his moiber would be left all by bersdC She was a 
Protestant until her son was in his teens, but she 
herself had .taught him hia Catholic catechism and 
went to ohiiTCh with huib Her mmversioa to the 
Catholb foich was the beginning of an extraordiaarily 
^intly life. She instilled into son her own deep 
religi^s outlook on life. He ever wore hia good 
humour on his sleeve and only a few intimates knew 
his real self. His mother died some five years ago 
and like many ^od people lost all her money ni 
afiermath of the^^ar. One consolation she when 

her son aaw h^ a^n in 1926* But he was so 
unwell that be went fo>ca the tiain to bed and from 
bed to the train for the return to India. 


In Autumn 1393^ Blitter prooeeded to Exaetsi^ 
in Holland for the nent stage In his Jesuit forma* 
Cion i' the jumonte, Uoder excellent teachers hs 
perfected his . classical suidi^ fbHoned lectures in 
rhetodo and acathetioii wrote poehy and essays. 
There was none who came up to hfs level is 
genuinely anginal achievement in Gennaa vers^. 
And yet when after two years ^ liletary studiea, 
our schotastio as he now was, proceed^ to the 
weUrknown phQosophicat and theological CoUegecf' 
the Gennati pfwvince of the order at Valkenburg 
in the south weat corner of Dutch Limburg, ha 
lost ooniact with litemry studies, rushed lightly 
through philosophy and applied himself heart and' 
soul to fiouny. 

At the end of their phOotophy, the sobolastica^ 
of the then German provinoc were detailed off for 
five ycar^ tome to Braail, tome to the fiouriih^ 
ing CoUegci of the province In the United 
States, some to Fddldndi or Copenbagen or 
Zittanl otbem to the Bombay institutions^ Blatter 
had already been chosen for Fetdktrch whtoti he 
would have loved, when £u Xavier’s Chiles 
Bombay, applied for a botanist, He was sent foe 
a few monthi to Manresa House, Rcehamptoiv near 
London and came out at the end of 130S, For five 
years he taught Botany, set up a laboratory and 
made lengthT botanbal excursions to Kashmece, the 
Deccan, Ceylon, c?ro1ofed every corner round Bombay 
and Kbandala* The ablemn old German Fathora 
were aghast when this young fellow, not yet ordafeeda 
began to publish papers and books* It was quite 
improper and ought to be stopped, but no one ever 
Btopp^ Blatter from ddng what be had set hia hovt 
on. He was soon one of the beit botanists In India, 
in communication with whatever botanical revearoh or 
garden or specialist within the boundaries of the tends 
then so gorgeously lorded over by Gjfson* So much 
so that when Fr, Blatter returned to Europe for 
his theology in 1903, he was welcomed by the 
curators of Kew Gaidens, became a fellow m thn 
Urutean Society, bad to read a paper at the 
Brussels exhibition of IBlOi From the end of 1908 
till the end of 1913 Fr* Blatter studied for four 
years theology at Om Placey Hastings In th# 
South of England. The College was In 
England but belonged to the Jesuits of the 
Pans Province 1 in other words it was a Fr ench 
institution on English soil The proTeasors were 
men like Condamiii,de Grandmaison, Hapent,Ciio»fatv 
his companions, de *Mondadon, Jalabert, Rousselo^ 
Lorand and others. 

He was ordained a priest In 191!^ finished hif 
Tb^ogy, went thrcui^ his third year of ^bation 
at ^aeroo, took bis last soIeTTm vows on February 
2p 1916. From the mitfol# of 1914, Fr* 
ter was busy on Botany at Kew Gardens ino found 
himself In ^i^and at the outbreak of th# War. ^ AS' 
many of the Er^liih Jesuits joined up a# military 
chaplains, Fr, Blatter had to take up some priestly 


Blatter entered the Jesuit novioeship at Tisi% 
near the Jesuit Collegei Stella Matulinaf Peldkirch, 
on OctoM 1, 1396, Here be was ialdati^ Into the 
ascetb life with aome fifty other ;caiididates of his 
own age,,, hailing from Switzerlaad and S» Germany. 
The J^tiit novices have to UEidergo certain 
experiments laid down by St. Ignatius the foundo- 
of the order. Our novice stoocT all tests and after 
two years was admitted to his religious vowsb 
From the days of Bismarck's Kultuikampfi the 
Jesuits woe cxEed from Gomany Their house# of 
training had bo be looted just on the border as at 
Feldkbch or m Holland. 

*J. mini la Thi J a umii H i i -. 


ounistry. 

Th# war opart Fr. Blatt^s plans altogether. ^ His 
Buperiors had decided to give him Ch# Best training 
fo Botany Europe could offer. But when tlic Cermaa 
Fathers were interned in Bombay, a Swus who bad 
fluccessfuUy taught at Sl Xaviei^s could not easily 
be spared and at the end of 1915 Fr. Blatter was agam 
at h^ former post. Until May 1919 he did probab^ 
hii best work and was In hu fittest conditio^ tv 
hamewed several men to his work; studait^ 
smateuri, profossionala, A madiei naNc i gA Frot; 
Hallberg fiw Upsafe. had doo# no botany whatever 
and yet Blatter fined him with eoeb entbuwasm 
that a large oumberef papers were published unaer 
thetr johS name# and Hallberg w^ the directioo 
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-of Ffp Blatter able ta earrj through the botanical 
■•urvey oi Kashmcrc, Hahbergdjd not live to aee *Tlie 
Beautiful Flowera of KashoiefC^'— a really fine work, 
delightful to read for any one who loves flowers. Great 
botanical excuratons were made alt ov^ India, ia 
Aaaam, the Western Ghats, the Sind desert, Mt. Ahu^ 
the Indus Valley- The College maga^me of those 
years and still more the recollections of those who 
took part could giv« an adequate idea of the more 
h uman and humoious incidents, the pageantry and 
■chiefly the unforgettable energy and undaunted 
endurance of Fr- Blatter hrmself. 

From the point of view of Indian botany and for 
Fr, Blatter' s own sake it was a misfortune when, on 
the appointment of Fr* Goodier as Archbishop, be had 
to take up the principilship- It is true he was able 
now lo display many of the gifts and qualities which 
had little scope in tbo more austere setting of conti- 
nuous scientific research. He was nominated a fellow 
of the Universitjf, served for years on the Syndicate 
and other bodies, inspected all the Colleges and 
ecoree of schools, had much to do with preparing the 
way for University reform, became acquainted with a 
large number of people, high and low, rich and 
poor, belonging to all creeds, castes and races, 
devoted most of the day and even part of the 
night to the students, the administration, the 
correspondence of bis offi^ the College associations. 
His &st concern was to organise the College 
Golden Jubilee, a splendid occasion for revealing 
ihe full sisse and measure of this spacious- minded, 
far-seeing, many-sided, universally sympathetic 
character, Qnlv he was capable of bringing out 
the lavish Jubilee number of the magazine. 
During these years Fr, Blatter made a point of giving 
the classes of religion to Cathollca himselii 
In 1921 he felt In duty bound to serve on the 
University refomt oommutee. 

His health could no longer stand Bombay, He did 
not want to return to Europe because his materia] 
could not be carried so far and he felt the need 
of the Indian sun if he were to last long enough for 
publishing what he had all but ready* Thus it came 
about that he applied to be made chaplain at Fanch- 
ganL Here with the assistance of his faithful 
secretary and co-worker, he had the happiness of pre- 
paring for the press an enormous amountof systematia 
botany, Hts last work— undertaken in collabora- 
tion with Father Caius — all but killed him but 
the manuscript is finished. In the lands of the printer. 

When Fr, Blatter went to Panchgani he was suffer- 
ing from diabetes and dysentery, it did not prevent 
him from working all through the day and into the 
right until Che electric current was out off. From 
1926 till about 1929 he frequently came to Bombay 
fer University meetings. Later on his visits became 
rarer. On a short botarus ing tour around Panchgani he 
entangled in a thorn bush, the small wounds caused 
were suflicient to-bring him to death's door — they 
would not heal and whatever cuttings were necessry 
had to be made without chloroform or anaesth^ 
tiosi But his marvellous vitality pulled him 
through. It was a glorious day when he felt 
fit en ough to go to Waz iris tan w ith Fr, Palacios 
to study the flora and fauna of a country innocent of 
all previous scientific survey. Whether a had 
fall from a horse was the reason of a ^neml collapse 
on his return, is not quite so certai^ In any case 
he had two mild strokes. He recovered once more 
but the power for work was broken. As long as 
he couldi he carried on. When he felt there was 
no hope of ever doing a^ln a fall man's work, he 
lost the desire to live. In January this year he 
was so low that he was brought down to Poona on 
ithe 2£nd, There he lingered on until th» end. 


THE BASK OF BARODA, BTD. 

Ondw tb* pftWmkM of mni. lorgolr iopoextaA by tbO 
dofWmnAit ol H. B. ttao Moboritja G««ki«u ol Boi'odA, 

{ Bc^itared ngAv iho XtAndk CkvLpaaJw Jbot 111 ti ISST % 

TToiO OnrtfA BJLBODIl, 

SruclieiT-^iiibay, AliinedflbBil, NHvwi, Mefawui; 

Pobhfil, Sunt, i'etteil. Amfvll, Bhavnagu-t 

fiU]fapur„ Karjaa, Kalol, KmUl, Dwaiica, acMI Fort Oaha. 

CAPlTAt SUBSCRIBED Ra. ao:aa.aDa 

CAPITAL PAID-UP ... p 

JtEdGRVE FUND ... „ ».so.ooa 

BIBEOTDBS; 

Sir LaJiibtial SafnatJao, Kt, C.|.B., (Charniuui>. - 
SSeth DttrifapnMd SbambliupraHd Lulcari, fMAl 
Agent, AlimeUabadi } 

Sfiatta Tadarmal CIiljDadlaJ ^Amat Baabar, Mill Agentr 
Baroda. 

TcoIaIUu KUneliBaD Bsq., (ECltachAUd! D«vch«ii4 4 Co, 
ttd., Banbay.) 

Mr. OirUharlaJ Doubbal Parllcb, B.A., LLB., Barada^ 

Ra| Ratna Bhallal Dajlbhal Amin, B. A., ALS. C, 
(Managldg Agent, Alembtc Cbemlcat Worka Co., LtA. 
Baroda.) 

SeOt PranHiktilal malAtra] (Shamck Mtlte, LiO^ 
AtaEoedaeai].} 

CoL K. 5hlT Rb| Stagb, B.A., (Nalb Dewao,) Baroda. 

Mr, N, M, Muzustdar, (Maura, Tata daaa, Ltd, Bomlwyi) 
OUEREKT DEPOSIT AOOOUma, 

iQleiwt an daU; balaiMiM trosi Ed. 900 to Ba, 1,00,0130 
toe allemd at 1 fmt otnt. ^ acmniD iqd on sums Ofar 
1,00 1.000 bj apaolal . aiTan|ameai|i, No latenat vklelt 
doai eoina to Bit per baU- rwr wUl be aUenaL 

FIXED DEFOeiTB.. 

Bueind lev leeg er ihort period* on tmna whJoh may ia 
UDtttalned do af^oaUooH 

DDANB, 07EBDBAPT3 AI^D QASB OREDITS. 

TbaBant gTaolo •oDonunodatlon on iaroia %a be aisang^ 
agal&it appeneaf iieaarttlfli. 

The Bank nDderiabfi on btbaU ef Ua aonstltiuata Ud ute 
OoitDdy qI SJuem and BeemdUiaai^ tbe aoUaetbn of dlTtBoede 
tod Inurart tbereon ; it ak^ nodertakai iba aala and ponhaea eC 
3DTvmdaot Paps and aU deegrlptlau «f Sbnh at modskl* 
ikargs paiUoulan o£ wkieb maj be Idatai cpd aprpIloaUoiL 

BArtNOfl BiNX DEPOSITS, 

DepDatto EDoelred In SaelDSi Baofe aoamini* tod Sa^a^t Bank 
depoflil aoMUnti. lotantt on tbeue it aJlDn^ at X| ps oent ps 
aantun. Bnls on apyltkaUea. 

W. a. GBODNDWATES, 

Onosal Uaniger, 


THE SQNDU STEAM NAYlGATIO.t 
COMPANY. UniTED. 

Fortnightly eaDings between 
Bombay, Karachi and CaloutU, 

Burma galling At GaJle Tutioorm 

r' t K.. H idar.com 

Colombo and other coast poriA 
according to denmnd. 

For Freighi ud other pirticulvs applf to— 

NAEROTAM MORAEJEE ic C<s 

AgmiK 

Badacna Hous«^ FL, 7.' ett Road| Ballard £<utq 

IBomhay. 
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THE BAHK OF INDIA, LTD. 

^ 7tlL KOOa) 

mompounui tu ddum ooMPuni m 
wi Of L88^ 

HBAIIOPPICBI 

ORiLYra BintDiiiGS, EoniuT. 

^ BULLION ZXCHASQ^ 

Sheik Blemon SU Borajbn 
AEHEDUAD. 

BAHOKA. 

Brtadiet:*' CALCUTTA, 

BARA BAZAR, CALCUrTA 
POONA, 

RAJKOT, 

SURAT, 

SubBcfSbod MM, ROp 2,00,00^000 

Ca^Ul Called up m,,** ^ 1,00|00,000 

fleserfft Fund m,., ^ 1,00,00^000 

London Amenta >-The Wcatmlnsier Bank, LU 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Inimcn b allo«red on daUj Ulaaces fiom R^ tOO to 
Bib l^D^OOO 0 1^ per anouEiw InteteiC oe bakncei la 
eju ?e— of Es, L,OOjOOO allowed only bf epedul afrao 
Bo ctedil will bo pteci in aoooonti for mteteit amounHog 
to loD tbin Ba B per half fear, 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 

Depoait. aro teoeited Bzed for od« f«ac ot for iboit 
.period at nlna of intecest wtuch can bs aacattained on 
Bpplicattoiu 

* SaTings Bank aoooonti opened oa fkiromble letma 
Balea on applicatioii.'’ The Bank acts aa Eieaitor and 
Tkoitefl Willa and SflEdementi and tmdertakei 

Tkoatce g^nllf* Rula map be obtamed od 


Tbe Bank gmati accommodadon of Ibisi to be 
uranged ai^iiut approwed aecariij, 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CEEDITS, 
Tbe Bank muSertakea on behalf of im Conadtneota Cfce 
iulb coatodf of Sbaree and Secantiea and the ooUectidn cl 
dnidend and intenst thereoEk It alto ondertikea the mlo 
■md poTchave of Gofevninmt paper and all deecriplioiia ( f 
stock at dBoderate cbaigea prticiilan of whkh akap be hid 
on am>|iAtlaiL 

A. G. GRAY, 
Manager, 


Pps-^mlnent 

Amon^ 

lnTl^Of>atlns 

Medlnlnen. 








WrilM -iih-iay fir m aopif /rikbZad ^nor lial le f 

ATAIfK NIGKAH 
PHARMACY, 

JAUNAGAB. 

- (&ATR.AWAII.) 

Bntffd, 'S^tt : 

EAE.BADSV1 HOAD. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

HXkD OrriCIt SpdtotM^ibkBMV. 

mHOHXgt 

(EHatrtd Pvmm% VkaBiSte COIaCcIct 
Cbiatrtet - . . 



t Aatara) 


&bifala 

KoRgana C ^ - 

Kofvfgaae (Dlsmt Abmad. 


Bhlwaedl Tkaeal 

paliEew { m m X 

Kalyan t m % 

Alclul {DlnH^ Stietapiir> 


Dbatti 


fUatriet West 

* lb' 


Sblrpop 


I : : t 

Sbaeade f p , k 

5aari f * p ^ 

Atndktleda i a , a rt' 

MalaKaee dMatri^ Naalk^'^ 

Aetane I . « B 

kaLwae f ■ 4 ^ 

Dated (DfiCMPaecb 
Matetah 

tarel m V 


Sleabimnil V.lfihte, XOAL, 
0tT talubhat Saualdaa^ £1t« 


Si f}> fiariaTn, 

0, P, Bodaibwar, Ciqp 
D, X DetadhaT, Eaq,, 
3,tb AplaiSai., 


.DIBBOTORB 

Pwf. V. (K Sala, 

B. tf. Ilajpdnfa, 

7, darnd, 

R 0^ BaJiliaW^ 1k|p 
Bi t^xoiaib w, 

0, It QfaodaL, v;«|r„ 

Baa Batedv hTt, Taodatelt 


SEiRA OimiLi* 

CPidlf PMd> . ^ Rib tkPApeo 

1 DtEPOUIta e«ii br mia rear aaA ilvirlte ne lnc« wtoJ*' 
— Buf ^ awi^laad' 


1, dlBBRHP SOOOUBla iT« ennui |af IkMianUfa' 
aoBtfUai and IndLtUlnala Inlarwl k aUawed n daUibi^aDSie. 
1:101 •waadlngBa.LdO^ 


BKrwm BiHX pspoetf a an 

paid it t| Ur daub tfs mMtavin sumUUf bala'i 

baebUluadtHKH^-- 


Ralm BPir' 


A DnftiauLitiiHdaediolifalaailfl 
■a aerlalaad oa appliaiUaB, 


§. XbaBaaf Auaw 
Iha BombaT f'naUnHr 
Gn-epiaadfa Baoiema B 


paid tagUM OcHipwallf. 
ittenaDnqiaQdaMaa qf U 

baj Pt nl d WH jf^ 


qf Iba 


«. dwoBbafaandJMdtaariariTbT. dwa ri faHirporatad 
aaeaOBMDlt and Jteilf btj a dpiolal qu et nanu l aadlbT, 

QuMl/ itatoiiAiW ri floanalal pallkfa ata nallaMlD Ite 
M Btmba^ GofWiunant OmteWk'* 

YAIKDITTH E. ilSHTd, 

iianaglqg Dtnobeb 

' the 

CentralBank of India, LcL 

SAVINGS BANK. 

kCoiey uvad wihLj in th«* day« brixip ila|:p(n*i» 

■nd when spent unwisely, it bring* ov«r whebtdng 
dcb<^ wo"Ti dbtiwM and iinhspplDa*a, 

Make tharMom s rsguW Mving by epenleg ». 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

with m and cam intervwfi oq .Daily balaaeee tiddr.COm 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Belbn hiring a Safe in mitf rtf' the Safe Dipmla 
Veidto of Boobaf,. you ate . reqtsafiad io viail a# 

5AFH DEPOSIT VAULT, and yow will rkeide to 
Oto- favour aa othea ham dona, 

A M. FOCHKHAIf AWAIA^ 

Managing Di§a^^ 
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The Shahabad Cement Companv, Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal- 
^Railways in Southern India, GoTenunent and other important works. 



BRAND 

PORTLAND CKMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

'^^dens Rapidly giving Standard 23 days Concrete strength at 4 days; 

Itftdrift friiiatnay mnd iirioV* H. £. H. Ili* NlzRm> Domini ana i Tht Oooonni 

BEST & CO., LTDl. ALUDIN & SONS, R&SHID KHODADAD S CO., 

WADBAfl. 


earimiiiBABAD. 


t4ll. Cam#* P00K4« 


The Shahabad Cement ComnanVe Ltd. 

“BOMBAY HOUSE"' BGMBTIY, 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies’ 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED ONOS VS TWO MOHTSSs 

Editod iDyf in tfao {otorosy of tho Women of 
India, bf Maa. K, SittfiEUjraJiaitf, ■. Hamagtou 
S.o«d, Cbetpoi, Madras* 

Bi* m. |, 

BobMiriptloii Cloolading FoaUge). 

loluid w 8 S 0 

, , Twaiga .- * b 0 

CSubKxribon ind Oontribatloof orgsnUr noodad). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 

. Deallog with Social* EconotnlCi 
l^oiltlcal and Bellglona Problemsa 

PUBLISBHD WE^KKi'7 FHlOEBAJfNAB. 

Armsi^ Sulmijfiiim,- Inktnit Ea, $f~ 
F^rngn^lOa, Fad fifi, 

SubK^ptioes W fell other CominimicfeticiQi 
■licKild be feddiec»d 

THE MANAGEK, 

The Guardian, 

HoGiBta PaiBSa, Mount Bead, 
* MADRAS, 



SAFELY RELY 

realpatidar.com 

AMRUTANJAN 

rOB TEE CUBE OF 

Cold, Gmgli, HeadfecheOg RhouEiifetisiii, SweUings mnd .afl otbfei 
kindB of Acbefe fend Fsin^ 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY & MADRAb, 
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THS INDIAM SOCIAL REFORMER 




THR -INPiaN; SpeiaL reformer, 

C8«g«ii tm 1890«] 

A SON-PARTY HOH-SECTARIAH EHGLISfl WEEKLY 
Publisfied Every 

FORTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION* 

STANDS FOR ALL-ROUND PROGRESS. 


Inland 

Foreign 


SnbscrIptloD Rates. 

... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 
... ... Rs. IP (Post' FreeJf 


Slnifle copies of the eavrent month. If av<dlable, 
can be had at 2 annas, curpent yeat* 4 annas' wd 

coplea mope than a year old 6 annas eachi exclusive 

- ■ 'MX, tV 

Of prata£:& - ^ 

Contract Hates for Hdvertlsemeats. 


Number of 

Thieition^ 

i 

Iiich. 

Inches, 

Column* 

Columii. 

1 

Column. 

i 

P»g«. 


Rs, a. 

a. 

Ra. a. 

Ea* 

a. 

Koy' «b. 

Ra. a. 

13 

15 0 

25 0 

sa 0 

1 66 

0 

95 0 

1S6 Q 

26 

25 0 

S8 0 

56 0 

95 

0 

1S6 9 

255 0 

B2 

S3 i) 

56 0 

95 0 

136 

0 

265 0 

600 0 


Casual advertisements at As. 4 per line for the first iosertipa and 2 per Une of 
Eucceedin^ insertion^ 

Advertdsement charges are Etnctly payable half-yearly or yearly In advances 

For farther particulars^ pj^se apply to:» \ 

•QIEI^AJIAGER, 

THE IHDIAH -SOCIAL REFORMER, 

KAMAKSHI HOUSE, BANDHA, 

BOMBAY 2a 


.com 


f fthtvd by ai.1 SL Pobuh, Ttm Ctmaarntm F^tinc Fstm KOfiL Onri^ BitaU Beatejt ib« ViMMmi if 

ewhEilwtIi KhttAjBP Ui« F^vftdekaBt tb« Bodil B^LwamT tiwtliu, at iOB, Cowi^ FUd Stawi Foelv 
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Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7-S-O (Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0. 
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n wUi fit m binb 'H truth, and u uffcoifiproniiaCn^ « iuitica il am If* earont^l will not ^quLv^ocate— I wi!i iKit 
MCUH^ I wi*l flot Ktren « / wiU fit ktard.** WILLIAM Llovd GARftiM>N in tlie Ltttra«9r, 


OOHTENTS, 


Br^uLn tbA Japaib 
China md India- 
Piruf* 

ApfilaM DJioord. 

OuruJotui Crilieitm, 

!Koi« si WaroLog. 

Ityfpra and FedmUon- 
Binda Piioalpliaal Compblliag 
NaoMilcy. 

ICarotM aod AblDit^, 

^ hit Mi»iSai»r/ BmlotVi 


«'Bdinl Baiya.** 
etat«)Mln4K 
81t Bafiknnn Fair, 
liidii)o|ioal atndiet in 

[adlan Martiagai apd l;)dgll|ih 
Cqatte 

Bagiuli Fdnaalion a Ccoliatj 
Ago. 

awArajiib RMcOvL 


NOTES 

Britain and Japan : — the negotiations 
for a trade treaty between Japan and Britain 
broke down> Mr Walter EuncimaA, President of 
the Board of Trade^ evoked enthusiastic cheers 
In Parliament by declaring that he would strike 
at Japan^s trade with the Colonies which supplied 
tnuch raw material to that country and took a 
lot of her manufactured articles. The Japanese 
Government showed little perturbation at this 
portentous challenge* The event has justihed 
its confidence. Australia’s principal newspaper 
promptly declared ! Australia has no oom> 
plaint against Japan who Is a good customer for 
her wheat and wool. Australia, as Is natural 
from her geographical posh ion ^ has found good 
markets in tlie Far East^ and unless international 
rivalries are pursued to the point of national 
suicide that trade must not be discouraged* The 
poor people of England and Australia do not 
welcome a policy compelling them to buy in a 
dearer market.” It is expected that Australia 
will have soon her own Agent in Tokio to look 
after her trade interests. It was found that 
treaty rights of Japan precluded invidious 
measures against her trade in East Africa. 
Tanganyika as mandated territory could not be 
subjected to imperial preference. A Doctor 
from Tanga wrote: “People forget the low 
purchasing power of the native boys* The 
purchase of cheap Japanese rubber soled shoes 
has done moie to ch«^ hookworm here than all 
the edorts of the Health Department/’ In the 
realm of politics^ Sir John Simon startled the 
House of Commons by pleading In answer to a 
demand for vigorous action against Japan in 
China that Britain had never entered into a 
treaty to protect the territorial integrity of 
China* The Chinese Minister In Washington = 
drily remarked on reading this statement that the | 
Biilisli Foreign Minister would seem to have for- ■ 
gotten iht League of Nation’s Covenant by which 
the League and every member State undertook I 


to preserve the integrity and independence of 
every other member, including China* 

China and India t-'At no time wereBrlti^ 
people so anxious as they now seem to be to 
hear from their own publicists and foreign ones 
that they are the most stable, free, liberal and 
prosperous people on the face of the earth* In 
the course oS an article calculatei to aissure 
hia countrymen In these respects, Sir rthur 
Salter incidentally makes a comparison between 
India and China. He says the natural advantages 
of China are incontestably greater than those of 
India* “Its climate, its resources, its river 
system » the average physique of its people*^ he 
writes in the Odserv£rj “would, if other thii^ 
were equal, promise a standard of living much 
higher than India could hope for/’ But other 
things are not equal. India has the privilege 
of being governed by the British. China has 
the misfortune to be governed or misgoverned 
by her own natfonals. “The result Is that the 
Indian standard of living/’ he writes, “instead of 
being much lower, is very much higher* The 
best economists' estimates put the average na- 
tional income In India at jf* 3 a year, in China 
at about £ ^ sl year/* Such monetary estimates, 
he admits, are misleading* He mentions 
as a more reliable test that whereas the 
Chinese peasant uses a wheelbarrow, the Indian 
has an animal-drawn truck. “You wdl not find 
in India as you do In China, men * and even 
women, harnessed to- the plough like oxen,’* 

Indians economic position, he says, would be 
even mpre striking if the. greater part of India’s 
production had not been absorb^ by a rapid 
increase in population, and went to buy Lanca- 
shire goods* India has to provide not only for 
her increased population but also for one fourth of 
that of Britain and that on a higher scale. The 
economic conscience of Sir Arthur Salter suddenly 
fails here* Then, while vhe Chinaman abroad 
notwithstanding *^his penmy is a Chinatnanj the 
Indian is a political non-entity* Sir Arthur pgtiidar.COm 
hastens to assure the reader that he Is not sug- 
gesting that Brtlain should take over China* 

It is veiy considerate of hint. 

Political Piracy To adapt the cpigrain of a 
British statesman who afterwards became the 
leader of the Party he denounced, the Congress 
Parliamentarians have caught the Liberate 
sleeping and have walked away with their 
clothes* When five months ago, a number of 
citizens who met in Sir Chimanlal Scfalvad's 
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office; Tta consider the ^possibility of ckUin^ g 
Noo-Fafty Conference to constdi^r the White 
Paper proposals, decided to leave the Communal 
Award out owing to differences of opinion on 
it among different sections, the Nationali^ 
neu-spapers were extiemety scornful of the 
timMity of the Liberal sl Those very papers 
arc now applauding the decision of the Congress 
Working Committee and the Parliamentary Board 
to do the identical thing, as the widest decision 
that could be made. But the most startling 
proof of the rifling of the liberal wardrobe by the 
Congress swarajists, ts contained in the astoni^- 
ing statement which Mr, Satyatnurti published 
in the qf India on Thursday. He was 

the fbst to hoist the flag of revolt against the 
boycott of Councils early last year. He was 
followed on this sidd by Mr, Jamnadas Mehta* 
Then* suddenly Dr. Ansan and others brought 
matters to a head and announced the forhiatioii of 
a Swaraj Patty, To' Mr. SatyamurtV therefore* 
belongs the credit for the new development 
in the Congress and what he said may be 
regarded as representing the views generally 
held by the Congress Pari Lament ar Ians. Attention 
may particularly Called to his statement that 
Congressmen may have to work the White 
Paper scheme to the utmost limit of their capa^ 
city if it Is adopted in spite of their protests! 
Wbat has come of the "aanctions'’ which were 
vociferously demanded whenever any one spoke 
of having to work the new Const it utlouj un- 
acceptable though it triay be? The last paragraph 
expatiating on the greater Value of a Conserva^ 
five than a Labour Government for carrying 
through Indian reforids, is extremely suggest! ve^ 
The tone of the statement, so obvioudy anxious 
to emphasise agreement with fhe 
/ftiffa; is also worth noting. The Parliatnen-^ 
tarians ^^e' ready to outbid the Moderates for 
securing recognition at the hands of the powers- 
that-be as the political leaders of the country/ 
Tbe pendulum has swung from one extreme ’to 
the other. What next ? 

Apple of Discord s—Sooi after the Parlia- 
mentary Board of the Congress was constituted* 
its President, Dr. Ansad^ left for Europe, 
Before sailing he issued a statement which 'some 
of his colleagues thought might be interpret^ 
to mean acquiescence tentatively in the 
Communal Award, The acting President, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Makviya, and the erstwhile 
acting President of the Congress, Mr. Anay, 
prtimptly corrected this misitnpression and 
declared that they fo? their part would ' never 
parties to accepting that iU-statred document. 
Their Gtatementa were welcomed by the Hindu 
Mahasabha which baa consistently opposed the 
Award as antkiationaL The situation was 
further complicated by the publication’ by 
Paudiljeek son^ Radhakant, of a compilation of 
opinions against the [Award, with the imprima- 
tur of the Liberal Leader, Mr. Chintamanl 
On Saturday Iasi, the Working Cbmmittee 
endorsed Dr, Ansari’s view. Pandit Malaviya 
and Mr. Aney at once sent tbeir res^^tians. 


The defeetton of two such prominent tn^bers 
created something like consternation iii the Swa- 
rajM ranks. At midnight on hloniay anl with 
many tears the aged Panditjea signed a "formula* 
declaring that, while adhering to his oppjaiUon 
to the ^mmunal Award, he agreed ia deference 
to the appeal of his colleagues to withdraw 
hb resignation. Mr. Aney abo signed It but 
without any show of emotion. Since then 
Pandit jee has been indisposed and in the hinds 
of doctors. The same day came the newt that 
Vice-Chaticelbr von Papen of the Reich with- 
drew his fcsignatipn, on account of censoring of 
a speech ot his by Goebbek| on a persjnal 
appeal by Chancetior Hitler, A nationalist 
newspaper in reporting the incident dubbed von 
Papen an opportunist. 

Queralous €ritlcUm:-^It is an il wind that 
blows nobody any good. The Bihar earthnuaka 
has had at least one re-deemlng result. Never 
before in my Itfe/^ siys Dr. N, S, Hardiker* 
have 1 learnt ai much of humin nature, its 
salient features* and its dirk sides as f did 
during the last eighteen weeks of my stay in 
Bihar.’* One cie^ not go all the way to Bihir 
to learn this, One does not look for Oie ideally 
beautiful in the presence of one of the m^t ds- 
va.statinT cakinUles that can befall mankind. 
People who do so have no call to volunteer for 
relief work as what they apparently want la 
relief from their own oppressed fe slings. We 
have to .say this, for the statements published 
in. the press by this genttemao display k 
total lack of understanding of the dilTicujtles of 
local organizations and are calculated to convey 
the impression that they were resentful of the 
intrusion of helpers from outeide. If Dr. Hirdiker 
expcc^ that he and his party would be hailed as 
saviours of Bihar, it was his own fault. It was 
made quire clear by t'le Bihar leaders at the very 
outset, and, Indeed, even without that one should 
have known, that the nted of the mamsnt was 
for materials and miney. The influx of a 
number of persona from outside, strangers to 
local condition 1 , was sure to ' be more a 
hindrance than a help. The moUvs was good 
but motive is not everything* In striking 
contrast to the querulous comments of Dr. 
Hardiker, is the generous acknowledgmsnt , in 
the last Govirnixont review of relief opara* 
tions of the valuable services of the Patna 
Central Relief Committee, ^ Referring to the 
water scarcity due to thS silting up oT wjlii, it 
is observed 1 ‘The Central Relief Committee 
( generally kno wn kl R ijendra B jbu's Co m mi ttes) 
ofifered its ssrvlce in an unitintei minnsr whieli 
proved very helpful in this de-silting wark ^ 

■ Rate d! ^rolnl s — The Antni Bamr 
writes : — The Congress organisations are being 
revived afl over the coun^. We think we ought 
to sound a note of warning to Congre3sm;a...lt 
will be a bad day for the country if such people are 
allowed to gain influence or imjxwtance ii 
Cemgress circles. We cannot certainly demanl 
that our leaders should be saints bit can 
neither afford to owe any aflcgknce to scounarels. 


iar.com 
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■ INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER 

BOMBAY, JUNE 19$4. 

MYSORE AND FEDEEIATION, 

In declaring open a Svtradeshi Eatbibkioti in 
Mysore on Monday, Mr. C Vijayaraghava 
Cbaiya warned the people of Mysore that the 
State would be lowered in status to a zemindari 
of it entered Ibe proposed Indian Federation with* 
out further guarantees. He argued that the 
Federation would be (he creation of the BntisH 
Parliament which would have power to legislate 
for the whole Federation including Indian bta:es 
which at present were amenable only to laws of 
their own making. Despite the denial of the 
Prime Minister of Mysore who was present at 
the function, Mr, Vijayaraghava insisted that the 
Princes had given unwilling consent to enter 
the Federation i The States, it is true, are out* 
side the jurisdiclion of Parliamentary I^istalion 
at present, but they are subject to the control of 
the Britbh Cabinet which is a Committee of 
Parriament, and if the Secretary of State for 
IndiA wishes, he can easily get any State to pass 
any law which he deems necessary in the inter- 
ests either of the State itself or of British India. 
It is moreover the fact — we are not thinking of 
Mysore here — that the people of several Indian 
States want the Government of India, as the 
representative of the Paramount Power, to 
exercise more powers of control, including 
legislalion, In the States as (he only 
means _ of ensuring fairly goed government 
Such independence as the States now enjoy are 
■entirely by sufferance. Under the Federation 
they will have clearly defined rights in resisting 
encroachments on which, well-goyerned States 
like Mysore will have the support of British 
Indian opinion, Mr. Vijayaraghava is a vete- 
ran in Indian politics and an authority on 
■constitutional mattere. Nevertheless, we think 
that the position and status of the States 
in a federal system will depend entirely on their 
standards of administration and the amount of 
support which they command from their own 
pe^le and not as now on the disposition of 
a Government of India Department. Whether 
the States (rather Princes) have agreed to 
enter the Federation under “free persuasion"' or 
pressure, is one of ihe issues in controversy 
between Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. WlnsLon 
■Churchill, That some Princes do not view with 
favour the contact which Federation will estab- 
lish between British Indian politicians and their 
own, is inevitable. If you place the two ideas 
■of Democracy and Autocracy in juxtaposition, 
the residt will be the same as placing gun-paw- 
4er in contact with a lighted match. Not a few 
Princes would have reason to be thankful if they 
are left at least the status of a zemindar* On 
the other hand, a wise and sagacious ruler may 
rise under the Federation to the leadership of 
United India, if he has breadth of vision and. 
strength of chameter. 


So far as Mysore Is concerned, it had 
from the first whole-heartedly espoused .the 
idea of federation so that there is no suspicion 
of persuasion or pressure in regard to that 
State. It has done more. It has anticipated 
Federation by agreeing, in response to the 
offer of the Government of India, to levy an 
excise duty on matches made In the State 
correspondir^ to that adopted in British India. 

The duty is expected to add to the State's 
revenue about a lakh and a half of rupees. 

But it will also bring in a further five lakhs 
from the Government of India as the estimated 
share of Mysore on the basis of consumption. 

On purely equitable grounds Mysore would be 
entified to the latter amount as it is the amount 
of duty recovered in British India on makha 
consumed in Mysore State. The principle of 
a countervailing duty has been discarded in 
British India and there is no reason why it 
should be insisted upon in the case of 
Mysore, When the Federation is an accompli- 
shed fact the Federal Government will 
have power to kvy uniform federal taxation 
throughout India. Mysore by voluntarily 
agreeing to * come into Unc with British India- 
at once has i^ven fresh proof of her faith 
in the Federal principle; As regards sugar 
also, the Mysore Government propose to avail 
themselves of the British Indian offer to exempt 
Mysore sugar from import duties if the State 
levies an excise duty corresponding to that 
introduced in British India. The Mysore Legis- 
lative Assembly threw out the Government 
proposal on the ground that it would raise the 
price of locally manufactured sugar to the 
triysore consumer. This, as was pointed out 
by the official spokesman, was an erroneous 
assumption a$ the price of sugar, a world com- 
mcdicy, is regulated by world conditions. The 
Mysore consumer will have to pay the same price 
as the Bombay consumer irr^pective of the pro- 
posed excise duty, unless Sir Mirza Ismail takes a 
leaf out of President Roosevelts book, and decrees 
that sugar shall be sold at a certain price, neither 
more nor less, under severe penalties. But 
he does not seem inclined to imitate the Presi- 
dent and for a very good reason. The States 
are a vast area, practically self-contained, with 
a highly developed industrial and administrative 
system and with incalculable resources and, 
above all, a Government resj^nsible to none but its 
own citizens. There is nothing amazingormuslng 
in the Roosevelt plan in these circumstances. It 
is bound to succeed and it has already succeeded 
to an extent which is not adequately reflected 
by _ t he ^ staiistical results. The moral g effect^ H a r CO m 
which is the chief thbg, has been tremendotis, 
and even critical commentators admit that the 
position of ^e President was never so strong as 
it is now, notwithstanding some inevi^le 
setbacks to some parts of his plan. 

Sir Mkxa Ismail concluded hia lucid financial 
statement by a reference to the annual 
tribute which Mysore is a obliged to pay 
to the Government of India. This is a medicoal 
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anachronbiD which should heve tio place 
in a modem sfSXexxL There am other weighty 
reasons why it should be forthwith abclishetL 
Mysore by its wise and far<eighted admmlsErw’ 
tion has earned for itaelf the te^atkia of beings 
the most progressive State in lodU. Even the 
most inveterate critic of Indian States, like Mr. 
Oiu4g^, pauses to pay a tribute to Mysore in 
the midst of hts most impassioned deounda* 
tionSi The Government oi India will have 
the strong support of Indian opinion (0 the 
total repeal of this antiquated and offensive 
impositiaa on an enlightened State which has 
given conspicuous proof of its regard for the 
interests of the whole country. 

HINDU PRINCIPLES OF COMPELUNG 
NECESsrrr. 

(By R. V, V. Tatagharias^ 

The ^tem governing a Hiodit life in family 
or society has b«a immemoriaUy a happy blend m 
lawf, rejigion. morality, and social pfinciplea. Unlike 
the Western eystem of law defning rights and 
punishing infringements thereof, ours dclibemtely 
Ignores them for all practical purposes and empba* 
aises the aspect or duties and their t^each* It 
might be that specialisation in the field of Uw 
wimout due snd simultaneous regard to other aspects 
of life has kd the West on to such a singular deve- 
lopment of the taw. Bat our story is diffemit, owing 
entirely to so balanced and harmoatsed a conception 
of life tha^ instead of necessity knowing no taw, 
dire oecesai^ simply excuses or justifies its breach 
cither occasionally or even permanently. The present 
purpose on hand is only to ilJliatrate this by recourse 
to various well-known examples that are drawn at 
nuidom from legal, moral, reiigfousi and social sides 
of life and may appeal themselves to the general 
reader and the speoLal student or critioL 

L Noir^letus tike the relationship of * Hindu 
host and guest. The Sastras tell us that a guest 
must have full and unqualified attention and protec- 
tidn at the bands of his host He must be shown 
all honour and preference due to his caste and status 
in Ilk. The host IS enjoined not to think of ofiendlng 
him or anywise wounding his tuSEcptibilities so long 
as he remains under his neoesiaiy hospitality. The 
treatownt meted^ out to the ^ guest Is regarded as 
the very worship of the Divine in Man, even as 
the ball f Ite is held as the worship of the divine in 
(the Elements of) Nature^ and the Yagas and 
^addhas are the worship of the Dildne in the 
heavenly gods and our ancestral manes respectively. 
There is do corresponding ri^ vested in the host as 
against his guest. Even if m casual visitor or way- 
farer should wilfully or impf udentty go the length of 
bearding his host in his own den, the Latter ought 
not to osend him in return, even as a true and iK>Dle 
warrior standing in m posltton of artned vantage may 
not pounce upon his unarmed or ilf-armed or oth«'- 
wise unprepared opponeati subject of course to the 
necessity ^ being driven to defend himsrilf or othem 
in immbent danger of life from the enemy, when he 
is excused or justified In slaying the unforeseen 
odeodcr, 

% Let US then consider the sD-called ‘trespasi' (of 
English law) upon pur Hindu homes by strangas to 
the Every man’s house in En^nd or ebe^ 

where may be a castle or fort. But in India a 
Etindu’s house Is bo built; with a plaJ or two under the 
fiunt vemndah abutting the ’koiudu' or platfonn Icad^ 
log into the street bj a Oightof steps, riiat any 


orway&r^caay take abdter therein kr tbs night or du- 
ring hot lun or heavy rain without l^ve or- 
Ikencs of the owner. A ’bhilahur* whether Hra h ms* 
charinor5anAyaslp,msy without fear or hesitsticQ 
enter main door-war, go up to the seoond door, 
look m fiv the inmates and ask fir food for the day 
with absolute impunity. The notodous gipsy ever 
welcome for hii ready though rough rorhino^dling 
may also be seen freely enlering the houM to the 
same extent. Similar loitanoes may be otted In 
numbers. And yet nobody thinks of proieoutlng 
^ Otherwise taking them to task Ibr tiw trerpaai. 

It is sheer iwocsslty that sends them all tbe^ a. 
thing rather unique here, 

3. Again, we know that a mana^ of a joint 
Hindu family has even now no manner. of rigki 
to alienate or dispose of any Incereat In the originally 
impartible and inalienable Emily property except 
to the extent of family neoessity or much-needed 
beoefiL So toe; a Hindu widow has none, and what 
she has by way of claim for residence and 
maintenance is only an extension of what she has 
when she necesaarily steps inta the shoes of her 
husband and loolis after the estate in a way con* 
aist^t with the status and reputation of the lamUy^ 

Again, a trustee of a Hindu endowment has to see 
to the necessity of the cUsbunements he Is calfed- 
upon to make and to tha necessity of keeping tha 
corpus of the truit-fund firom detertoratioa id 
value or usefulnesa. Lastly, s Hindu ton has so see 
if the debts of his deceam or retire father and 
head of the family were not lavyavaharika* or iUtgal 
or Immoral and were justified by necessity whether 
religioiu or spiritual or temporal, 

4, Then again we see the driving foree of neceasity 
in discarding old and repugnant custotns and usages 
and taking to new modes of Jlf^ not iaooniisceni 
with fundamental principles enundatsd In our Srutis 
and Smritis, After the advent of Buddha with his 
uncompretnlsing doctrine of Ahimsa, and that of the 
Transmigration of Soul as a result of Karma involving 
Himsa in thought, word and deed, we have clean 
thrown ov&hom the entire karma-kanda of the 
Vedas rctating to tottuie and sacrifice of living bdi^ 

In Yaga and Yajnya, and in anticipation of an equ^ 

If not higher rewaid of merit we have adapted the 
same into less offensive kinds of rites Involving, 
vegetable life or ghee only* 

fi. Then we have ^ven up Saii or widow entering 
her husband’s tuneraT pyre In fivour of her more 
di^ult and sysbematio self-abnegation for the 
rest of her lUe in view to meeting her lord 
again in a more bllsiful world to oomtb We have 
disapproved and discarded various kinds of Inferior- 
marriages in favour of the. best type of marriage m 
Brahma fiirm*' where love gives ara love takes the 
girt tn marriage for the otject (vik, issue) of an ocean of ^ 
love,* We have also eschewed and forgotten the dozeir 
kinds of ficticnal or representative eonihipi and taken 
to adoption of a son g^ven^nd received in alt love and 
hope of heaven. We do not i^in to-day court the 
rigorous poverty to which the brahmuis of old were 
weddcd,nor yet suffer the penalty paid by the soit 
for deposing in court against his father, or ofor por§a^ or rnm 
oor even observe the restriction of free aisociation ar.com 
with offenders guilty of ma|ar stfis or the otioe 
necessitated free admissibo into ioci^ after due re** 
pentance and prescribed prajaschit&m of women 
lost to honour and shame before their wily abductor^ 

^udj lorec, Of threat. 

G. To-day we must honestly confess we have been 
estranged fir^ our own ancestors as the Korth from 
the Soudi Pde though we make bold to claun to 
respect their very Vedas and Sastrsf, and pretend to 
walk in their footstepsL For, do we smmig Bcahmlna 
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observe the very s^e and Asruna Dharmas 

so punctiliously a 1 of eld ? \^erie b the Brahma* 
chart with his Vedic study at the feet of bis rigorou!i 
disciplinarian Guru, or the Grihasta with hfs 6ve daily 
yajn^as and devoted ty the propagation of learning 
acid ideal conduct except one in a in^Ulor^ and where 
u the Yati or Sannyasln shunning hunnan company 
and ever meditating on God and matnUining invidace 
Silence? Where are the ut^aid Sudras now that 
formed part and parcel of the old Dwija family 
who on death received Che funeral and antiual 
oblations at the bands of the Sr^ddha Karta in the 
family? (Vide Manu, 3* 246). Where arc the old 
Kshatriyas wholly devoted id their subjects* 
welfare lavishing money like water in the cause? 
And where are the generous Vaisyas that made 
a inountaln of money only to be relumed to the 
people (from whom they got it) in private and public 
charities ? There may be a few honourable excep- 
tions here and there* But what about the generality ? 
Unfortunate necessity has made us so. 

7, We have still a childish fancy for shifiing 
silk* wear that Is doubly cursed* It offends against the 
principle of Ahimsa of our religion and against the 
bovcoit of foreign goods as most silk is got from 
Chinaijapanancchewhere^ Do=sttstfike anybody 
that they are purchasing the very life- blood of the 
poor iilk- worms in myriads that ' are ruthlessly 
Steamed and boiled to death while deeply sleeping 
inside their cocoons and dreaming of their regenera- 
tion for dancing as butterRies amid tender Leaves and 
blossoming Rowers P Does it aliike anyone that for 
the same money he can buy ten to thirty times the 
quantity of Khadder which may feed so many sinless 
but half-starved souls with a second meal a day ? 
Political economists and Mahatmas might move the 
fnassei from a thousand platforms with all the 
persuasion they could command but the people would 
not go in for the dull, course, and heavy Khadder 
gooJs* They refuse to be weaned away from their 
childish hunt after foreign goods and silks. 
Even the uncrowned king of India with all the 
earnest and en^usiastlc Aupj^orC of tho greatest 
organisation of India and of the irmumerabte volunteer 
in individual capacity but with a common purpose 
of the message of Khadder being carrlco to the 
remotest corners of India, has not touched beyond 
the very fringe of the problem. Hence the very 
great necessity for securing immediate Swaraj for 
Indiai when only the poor inan*s necessity will be 
made to yield the eoonomio prosperity of the 
masses in kidta* 

8, In all such and similar cases necessity has 
ever been the mainspring of Hindu life as, perhaps, 
of all life In general through the world. Dynamb 
necessity has been the mother of inventlona and 
departures fi^ the original state of things in 
every department of life. When dire necessity 
makes itaelt keenly felt by the society, &m11y or 
Individual, then a change in the tenor of tha existing 
order of things soon fbUows, When such a necessity 
13 felt in tl^e entire constitution of the body-politio, 
then the law of the land automatically changes in 
lt« content towards rigour or relaxation, as the 
case may be, and then a new era be^ns. Herein 
lies tha secret of the fact of the Hindus surviving 
as a race or a nation aU these ^ousands of years* 
Our own s^es anticipated this long, long ago 
and kid it down Rx- us that Such necoessary 
deviations determined on and settled by general 
agreement among the learned and the should 
have also the force of the Vedio Law, But if the 
intelligent few happen to discover the signa of the 
Impending change in advance of other people and 
coave for an early or thndy aodoa before more 
iniacUef b donei then they begin tP be styled 


’social reformers^ with all the odium of the name 
and have to und^go all the riaks and mlafortunes 
that fall to the lot of all pioneers in any Reid of 
activity. And if the but bolder patriots of 

an energetic type want to have the thing done in 
I an expeditious way then they suRer alt the name, 
notoriety and penalty of blood-thirsty rcvolutionarie?! 

KARMA AND AHIMSA. 

CBv Scrutator.) 

Two great thoughts of Hinduism are Karma and 
Ahtmsa. Buddha took hold of the Rrit and worked 
it out into a perfectly logical system, early Buddhism* 
Mahavjra look hold of the second and Jainism is the 
Inexorable application of the principle of Ahtmsa to 
eveiy nook and corner of life. Hinduism in which the 
two ideas were evolved never went so far. It taught 
that Karcna was the root cause of conduct but it 
taught also how to break what would otherwise be a 
vicious circle- Anything done disinterestedly did not 
have the binding force of This important 

point is lost sight of by Christian critics of the doctrine. 
Neither in the case of Ahimsa did Hinduism go all 
the way with Jainifm. The Gita which accepts 
Ahimsa as the supremo quality of satvio natures b 
the most powerful apologia for war ever composed. 
Death in the battleheld, it proclaims, is the open 
gateway to heaven to the soldier in a dharmic 
war. It has been sought to be explained that ’^war*^ 
in the Gita is a subjective struggle. The Gita miobc 
mean 'also that but to insist that it means only that 
is to fly in the fare of the consensus of Hindu belief 
for two milleniums- Ncl The real explanation of the 
advocacy of both Ahimsa and War in the Gita, is 
that War waged in a righteous cause, in defence of 
one's religlonj hearth and home and country, k 
not Himsa and is perfectly compatible with Ahimsa. 
Hinduism has its head m the clouds but its feet 
are firmly planted on the earth. It is, in fact^ a 
growth of the soil. Tfiat iS why it has been able 
to absorb and assimilate every race land religion- 
which found a home on Indian soil. That is also 
the reason why propagandist religions like Islanv 
and Christianity have themselves t^ome Hinduised 
in this country. I was listening the other day to 
a talk by tirie Anglican Bishop of Bombay -on 
the radio. His subject was the opportunities open 
Co the amateur botanist in Bombay Presidency. I 
was only an indilTerent listener but I pricked up 
my ears when the Bishop, in an aside, conSded 
(0 his Invisible audience that he never killed 
an animal in his life, Ahimsa is not a Christian 
doctrine. Where did this good Bishop get it from ? 
Where, except from India ? . What is perhaps tnoro 
striking, is that in hundreds of Muslim families, the^ 
custom of animal sacriRce at certain holy days has 
been given up. Hinduism is the protector of animal 
life. Is it not a tragio Irony that Hindus should 
resort to animal sacrifloe when others are giving 
it up? 

Iteligion lays down general principles and expats 
men to apply them to varying conditions in the light 
of commonsense, ’ Sri Ramakrfshna gave ^ many 
homely lUiistrattons of how this is to be done in his 
talks with hU fr tends and R>llowers. '^bcpAdvaita^^j^p 
Asbrama, Mayavati, has published a handy and 
beautiful edition of his teachings, which should £nd 
a place between the Meditations of Marcus Aureliua 
and the Imitation of Thomaa a Kempia in every 
Eniddle dasa home. Marcus was^ an Emperor and 
Kempis was a monk but I^amakrishna bdongod to 
the middle classes and always kept in mind the needs- 
of these classes^ he drew bis similes from the everyday 
diOflculdes of these classes, and framed hU teaching 
to suit them. Apropos of -Ahimsa, the oft-repcat^ 
Story of the Sniiko and the Sage, is. .fully 
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oarrated in this litde hodk. The Snake used io 
bate everj person who walked oa ■ particular road, 
A sw happened to pasa that waj and it rushed 
^ hun but he stcf^ped it bj a word and Uught it 
the gospel of Ahifsaa, The reauli waa that everv 
viU^c urctuo threw a stone at it wfasnever it 
came out d its hole and, at last, encouraged bjr 
KiTUDunity, they caught him by the tail and dashed 
Um to w earth. JFfom that daj fonrard^ the snake 
kept to its bole so that when the sa^ passed 
again that way he could find it only with dmiciilty. 
After much questtonlng the sage got out the sn^ 
that its pli^t wat due to its strictlv fbUowidg 
the principle of Ahixnsa which he had caught it 
**WlMit a pity, my 'dear ” thereupon observed the 
‘aag^ "that you shoutd not know how to save 
yourself froro being thus handled by your 
■enemy I 1 forbade ycni only to bite any 
creature of God, wbf did you not hiss 
^nd raise your hood at those who wanted to 
IciU you^ so as to keep them at arm’s length f So, 
raise the hood and hbs at evil^ — doers but bite them 
not, Ke^ them off by showing that you can deal 
an effective blow, if necessary that you have the 
ficuvr ot resisting eviL Only One must Cake care not 
to pour out one's venom Into the blood of oriel's 
■enemy. Resist not evil by doing evd in retunv but 
make a show of resistance with a view to self-deTetice. 
That h one of the dbannas of the householder/' 
Komame Roland who tells the sco^ ki hU of 
Srt RamakriahnUidoct so with a necessary leservatincL 
All such stories should be taken with a pinch of the 
salt of oommonsense In order to be properly 
digest^ The point of it is, do not make a parade 
of your principtea Bo wise as the snake but 
harmless as the dove^ as Jesus put it Which reminds 
one of another striking saying of Ramakrisfaoa's 
■regarding mystics of all laiths : * All jackals howl to 
he same tuuc.’* 


-THIS MlS£lONAE.y BUSlKESa* 

(By Aktbur Young.) 

Not long ago you gave me space for my views on 
*fdigious utderstanding,* P^haps It may help if 
1 continue the ptevioiu theme bj ' Stating what I 
personally understand by the teitn religion. To me 
religion la a form cd symitoUsm made up of belJer& 
practioesb prayerii, picture^ Idols, musk; etc, used 
in some form or Other to stimulate an inner spiritual 
conBciouaness. In relation to the spirit they bW the 
same ooDoection as the mind does to the hodyi In 
the same way as the body cad be made to react to 
iocally different^ thoughts, I bclkva the consciousness 
jof the spirit or that part of us whbb fs other than 
mind ai^ b^y can equally developed by various 
forms of reJigioa and that r^ults dep^d not on whaf 
we have been accustomed to call rell^ous truth but 
loa the type of mentality and physique of tbtfln- 
tlividual IQ lelatkni to sueb iruihm Ta put it Ln 
another fonnt however successful a particular religion 
may be with a certain class of consciouSDess and 
pulcuie it may be useless or evea positively bannful 
to people of another ment^cy and eoviroamenL 

Again we roust consider that our pur cduoafion, 
bur surrounding and our bistoq^ sh supply ua with 
a definilD set of symbols in wbk^ we thi^ ejsd leeL 
As an example we know that apart &tMa 4 few esice^ 

tions like Rabniilranacb Tagore aoeV esy, Aurpbindo 
Gbose and Dhnn Gopal Mui^ee, few Indjans aie only 
able to express thcDHotvcs io w^ Imowa idiomatto 
English. They ny write ^ammaticallj good prasf 
but the quality of thek^ anagiary is . alien to Indiik 
That hr thei reasoD! I maiitf^ned Ip my prevksas 
article that ooBrasioa vu enemia l l y 4 mattcf for 


The first time t realbed the value of this reason tog, 
andlmay add roy first Step op the path to freed^ 
was when f beard a Sadhu teaching a pUgrim. Tbt 
map was a teamed phitosopher and Vedantist but tip 
was advising his pupil to pities and believe in the 
crudest form of 

Taking this preLce as a background, bow much of 
the miss40fiai7 endeavour h India is a gioai iiftperii* 
nonoe and an eaploitatiga of the ignoranoeof the 
poorer masses. We all agree that there can be only 
one Go(L The idea of duality in Supremacy is 
abaufd But we can only reach out to an aspect of 
this Suproroany or Omnipotcnco according to the 
tools and impUmenU of oonsciouaaeas and ^ijiy w« 
possess;. Hence the various reitgioaa and ancti, 

What is the motive then behind mlsilonary endeap 
vour I If it is winning ioula for Christ Uim turtly 
- [he hand of the Potter shook* during the Creatsoa 
for God to become so dep^ent on 1 am not 
trying to prove every rolaalonary is a fake^ C F. 
Andrews for Instance fully believe* that Christ 
came to fulfil the Law, not to destroy it; the 
reaolt was that « Hindu meeting him became a 
better Hindu and a Muslim a betttr hishonwdaa 
Then are many others and 1 have met »oa« of 
them, 1 am fuUy c^o^vinoed that many of those who 
join the roiasion field are misfits Jn the ordinary 
walke of liftw Unable to come out like men awl fir^t 
the battle of existence to ftatitfy thtir longing* a^ 
arabitioos, in^ead they take the negative oouive 
of pnachir^ to oEhers, A sympatbciio and often 
gullible pubTio at Home mpply the neoetsair funds, 
little realiaiiw they are helping to alienate hundred* 
of Ignorant Indiana in the^ Motber-landL If the 
laverags Missionaiy was sincere he would be content 
to be CbrlBtlike, He would administer to the sfe^ 
extend a helping hand to the poor and educate the 
Ignorant, More than Ihia borders on hjpoency. 

By this 1 do not mean that Indiaas should rtot be 
welcomed as Christiana 1 believe that thia atticude 
'woM draw a different type of Indian Into the Chiia# 
tiaa fold, a type and mind that would enrich what 
19 now almost a decayed force, aHen to the spirit of 
the Great Master and only existing by {rtvejgirng 
support by means we are accustonved to aas^Iato 
with the br patent medicine* and charma. 


Di»« Besant'N Bucoeasow 1 -^Th* rttixn of 
cototnalion papen in coniwctiofi Mih tha pri^dentid 
ejectioo of th* Thectophka} Seckty are complete, Tli* 

Fftsult will be decUred cAsially os Jims ii, ^fha Ueie^ 

Press imdarstaiidp that Doctor O, Arundale Em b«*a 
elected, haring obtained rotsi dtfntjiig Prof, 

Pmest Wood the other .caodidato who obtajtiarf outv 
*,000 votes. Ab:ait 10,000 Thsovophlst* refraioed from 
voting. Afrangements are io prognee for tZi* cerenvtiikt 
eccesrion to the Thcosophicol Qaift on June Xh 
OckkI Busing's) »— In future we ihall not go 19 
war for dT^ue^Sc naaona, hut because it k good for 
busiDcs% Bi^ CecU Bhoite% who. bad rtasonaj^v 
knowing Speaking at the iDterjuticual Fedwaitoii 
of the League of Hations Societiae at Folkestone oa 
Wedaesday, Mr. John £pst«ii, a member of th« 

British del^Tioi^ eaid iha* wbas the di^wte wii iBT COm 
^widg b e Taeeu BofiVia* and Bonguay, so agent' oC 
a wdkknowQ BritieEi anmnest firm wai Icdowb to 
base ' aectsed Within aix months nrdne' for ow 
^ wortb of asiiw nraie BoCvIb, At tha 

nunfl tif^ble eollaagu# wee working with eqpwl suDCeei 
in Fhoguayi the dekgato of ihe Britiek 

Goewpiuent w» seeling with Ifia ooUaagoee ob tlie 
C^oundl id the League to compoge 'tb* ^rt. ’irwaed 
wwe iaeiAV oocori^og to iafunDitwa ^^givee to gig 
BiMcf Oomicmib for the .toCKvt if BrUlrii Ikaw of 
oee* j,OgO,iPO»frotod* of ammition tom heU^mg 
4 ^ gfW If | 0 <?li 0 eo to |ha 
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"RAMA-RAJYA" 

( By S. Dp NadkarnIp ) 

1 am gla<3 that my brochure ^^Ori Rama — rajya and 
the Slave meneality of Our Ortbod(»c-An expo- 
HCuiatcry letter to the greatest Hindu of the Age 
from a critical Co-religioniat,’' published in 1932 by 
the SamM Samata SanghofDadar (Dombayjp has 
been noticed In the R£/art/s£r, late though it may 
be. Informing and valuable as the writer’s criticism 
iSp it will be permissible to point out a few facts in 
that connection. 

Ip My ^Rama-rajya^^ does not deal with the 
'bistoricali Rama^. It does not go into the question 
of Che historicity and origins of tne hero or the chemes 
of the Ramayana as Biblical criticism does with 
the characters and iricidents of the Bible, It is 
cortoemed only with the Rama of tradition — with the 
character of Kama as he is portrayed in our 
literal^ heritage^ t'At the accepted documents both 
sacred and secularp Sanskrit and vernacularj as 
well as our oral tradition. It was wholly foreigri to 
the purpose of the book to go into the question of 
how far (if at all) the story of Rama as these 
present it to us is his^lcal, (That it is 
^t wholly historical, the miraculotis element 
in it is alone suOfioienE to cause the least sceptical 
to iuspecL) The Rama of history (or pre-history) 
may be morally better, or he may be worse, ftjr 
ought we know, than the Kama of tradition. But 
the book has nothing to do with him. In it I have 
confined tnyself to the ethical estimate, not of the 
‘historical’ Rama, who can only be the subject of 
antiquarian speculation, but the Kama of tr^itlon 
(miracle and all), Che very thing which Mr. N, would 
exalt above recorded history. ! have done so because 
It IS this tradkionp and not the ‘history^ of idealist 
‘historians/ which has been influencing Hindu social 
thought and conduct. It is the social e^ect and 
implications of the tradition itself that I have 
discui^ed in the book, 

f , The book was primarily meant as a r^ly to 
the anti-reformers of the Varnasrama Swara; ^ngh, 
who, as stated In its preface, met in a conference 
In the Christmas of 1930 and declared that they 
wanted Swarai as they had it ‘‘in the days of 
Ramachandra.’’ They left you in no doubt as to 
what they meant by it, through their actions at the 
conference itself. 

‘’Sudras and Untouchables, as well as 
women of all castes, were excluded from near the 
eccne while a ‘Vishnu-yaga' ceremony was being 
performed. The Untouchables were prevented 
from attending any of the conference proceedings. 
But Mahomedan policemen were among those wbo 
' were there to keep order. The resolutions passed, 
tnrer a//o, condemned the Sarda Act in strong 
terms as interfering In rdigious’ matters, and stated 
that Sanataniats would be prepared to break it if 
necessary. Another resolution which dealt with 
the question of the remarriage of widows declared 
that a widow, however young.ahe might be, was 
forbidden by the Sastrai from remarry log) and 
condemned legislation permitting such marriage. 
A third resolution referi^ to the Untouchables as 
being within the p^e of Sanatan Hind u religion, 
but qualified it by stating that they did not form 
apart of the Varnasrama or fburoaste system,’* 
These were the fruits of what we may oall a ‘Kama- 
ralya Cbnferenoe,* the first conference of the Varna- 
■rama Dbarma Swaraj Sangh, 

3. Mahatma Gandhi, of course, is not the man to 
agree with these suicidal faiiatica Why then my 
“ExpoatXilatory Letter* to him on the *Rama. rajya" 
Of the Varaesrama-Sanghites P The answer -isi 


One would not have minded the use of the word 
-■Kania^rajya” by Gandhiji as a proverbial or meta^ 
pboTicat word, meaning the best of conceivable 
governments, course from a liberal point of view* 
But Gandhiji, presiding over a conference of 
suHects of the Kathiawar States early in 19^5^, 
advised our Brinces to make Rama-rajya their 
ideaL One would not have minded It so much 
if be had stopped there, but he went on to mention 
King Kama’s abandonment of his wife Sita to 
please the people aa an example of what be 
expected of a popular rutcr. That is certainly a 
matter on which Mahatmaii was expected to recant, — 
and that by critics including (1 ain glad to reedf} 
the Soctai Refon/ter itself, which bad an outspoken 
note oh Mahatmail’s unfortunate utterance at the 
time* Mr, N. of the however, now 

suggests tJiat Mahatmaji's idea of Rama-rajya is far 
from countenancing the wife^eser ting Mature of It, 
I am sure, he would not have made such a sugges- 
tion if he had not forgotten or overlooked the above 
circumstances pointed out by me on p. 11 of the 
book as one of the reasons of my addressing the 
book to Mahatmajl 

4. The revIewer^s advice that historical characters 
should be judged by the standards of their time and 
not by those of our own* is, it will now be clear, quite 
inapplicable to my “RaTna-ra|ya” for the simple 
reason that it is not a historical disquisition. 
Even if It was such, the advice would not be a safe 
or a healthy one to follow. For one thing, it is itself 
a historioai question, *What are r&e standards of the 
time we are dealing with/ and also "how do they com- 
pare with our owiv Secondly, would we not be false 
to our own times and to ourselves, if we totally 
ignored the standards of our day in judging the 
characters of the past, supposing it was possible so 
to ignore them? No man is his own ancestor, tt Is 
true ; but it is equally true that no one is the same 
as his ancestor. He is btmselfp and he is also 
posterity in the making. As his article itself shows', 
the reviewer of my ‘"Kama^rajya” is too good and 
practical a person to practice his own precept, which 
IS as unethical as It is impracticaU 

5. We know how the orthodox sunnls of hIs time 
and our own did and do look upon Aurangseb as 
an ideal ruler and saint, ’ But an enlightened and 
conscientious Musalman of our time or any other 
time can only say that the ideas about an ideal 
ruler and saint of people who regard Aurangzeb 
(as he is known to us) as an ideal ruler and saint 
are far from being ideal or saintly. For one even 
to say that Aurangzeb was not the ideal ruler or saint 
the sunnis believe him to have been, will not be a 
very helpful thing. Not that Aurangzeb had no 
virtues which are not overlooked in my study of hts 
character. But we Hindus of today wilt not be true 
to ourselves if we do not recognise that the ancient 
traditional idea of the ideal ruler as exempli fied ia 
Rama of Ayodhya^ the alien — assassinating, wtfe^ 
deserting, Sudra-lynching, and (as you would addy 
woman-mutilating King-God, is far from the true 
ideal. . 1 am referring to the episodes of Vali’s 
treachereus death, Sita*s abandonment, and 
Sambuka’s decapitation^ at Rama’s hands, and 
Surpanakha’s mutilation at hia instigation. Of 
these four, which constitute the Wots on Rama’s 
escutcheon, the first three are dealt with in iny 
book, along with a number of other topics sug- 
gested by or arising out of these. The fourth 
is prominently brought out in a hook entitled 
‘‘Ravana the Great, King of Lanka” by ^malingam 
Pillat, which was noticed in the R^cnner in November 
1928 and it has been justly, albeit taccfuUy, handled 
by Mr. N. in his notice of my book. 
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STATELESSNESS. 

(By Suzahkb Ferkiejie,) 

. The problem oF stateSessinesat 9£riotis cnou^ iq 
ibc perigd tmniccUaceJj foliottinig the Wmr, has 
growEi evep mere serious with the advent of the 
ecpnOBio cnm94 The presence ia a country oT a 
person of such doubtful ori^n that he was entitled 
to Che protection of no goventment* was in genecal 
^olemted by the authoHdei of the country of 
doniicilet on conditiofv .natumllyi that he did noting 

bring biiqsetr into conAbt with the police. Today 
the position has completely changed; with the 
coming of unemployment and the general eriais, 
police measures have becotne diaconian^ and whilst 
jn former yeays it was exceptional to refuse 
assistance, or a permit of restden^ei for the simple 
that nationality was doubtful, the opposite 
is now the exceptionL Private relief organisations 
yre faced with cases that are really tragic, and the 
^fibrta that have to be made in the attempt to 
clear up even mie case are out of all pmpprtian to 
the results obtained. 

What has been done to solve the problem p In 
1921 a Conference was bdd at Rome representa- 
kives of the countries succeeding the old Austria* 
Hui^ary, and drew up a Convention that was only 
ratll^ by a minimum of the countries interested. 
In 19S7, at Geneva, the Third International Con* 
ference for Communicatiofii and Transit attempted 
the establLshment of a Conventioii recognising the 
validity of a 8tai:M3ardised Travel Cere ideate, tn 1980, 
at the Hague, the Conference for the Codification 
of Private Int^ational Law tried to get rid of a 
number of cases of statelessness by eliminating 
certain pomts of variance tn legislationt The Con- 
vention (not yet ratified) which this Conference drew 
bp marl^ a certain progress, but in all probability 
lUs partial success represents the maximum that 
can be obtained at pr^ni by way of international 
Agreement. 

The private organisation! whicl| have sou^ta 
solution of the problem insist less on mternational 
understanding than bn ultimate modification of 
national legisTatlori within the framework of existing 
treaties, and on w large interpretation of the regular 
tions admitting naCural^tion and the choice of a 
racfaeiUnd. 

It is astounding that up to the present all the 
efiforts made in this direction have met, almost 
without exception, with complete unsuccess. It is 
true that progi^s in this sort of work fs necessarily 
very slowg but in this matter of scatelessnea!^ future 
to move is almost comf^ete. 

When we seek the reason for this stagnation. It 
would seem that the error has been the tackling of 
the problem as a whbl& If intematiOfia] talks have 
led to nothing, this ^ujre seems to be in great jpan 
due to the &ct that certain governments are a^aid 
of life being made too easy for their political refii^es 
living in other oountriesu It would seem, tbere^xe; 
that the only way_ of approach Is to difiereotlate the 
various categories ot stateless persons and lo 
proceed by definite stages, begionlng with the 
simplest cat^ory and leavii^ oa one side fw the 
moment, the question of polukal refugees*, not 
that these do not merit attendon, but their situabon 
Js a serious problem in itselfi which diere is every 
.reason not to identify with that of stateless pers^ 
whose origin is merdy doubtfuL The principle 
cat^ories of stateless persons may be set but as 
foUdws ; 

(L) The most Important category comprises 
otatdess pQr^oQSwba have become so through 
after-war i^tiier changes:. These persons have t^t 


their nationality either through theh Ignoraiice of 
treaties^ and of the decrees or Uwi whi^ ooitipleted 
these treatk«| or through uidiflererio^ believing 
that things would right themselves j or through 
unwillingness to leave the country of their residence^ 
where they were earning a livelihood and where they 
had put out roots | or, again, because they were the 
victiins of the ill-will or the ineornpcteiue of certain 
b«dry4n formed adminlstretions. This categi^ iUo 
includes children bom sutelcst, because tha o^pring 
of stitetcss parentSL 

A oertiln number of persons, cspeciilly 
children, are statelosa because the blnb-plioa of th« 
father is unknown, or because tba records of the 
father^ native pboe have been dcatroyed* 

p) One group of stateless persons (whose situa* 
cion mi^t be ad|usced withoul much diBuuUy) is 
composed of individuals whoha^ no valid ■paperi" 
because of mistakes made by different public offices 
Of consuTates^mistakes due In great part to personal 
circumstances, such ai constant char^ of domicile 
from one country to anolher. Such changes of domi- 
cile make it extremely difficult for the competent 
government offices to interpret aright the different 
systems of law In force. Many mistakes have also 
been cornmitted through haste In drawing up docu* 
meets during the period of after-war cha^ 

With regard tO carei of statelessness due to con- 
flbttng systems of law, these fiwm a fourth category 
which must be dealt widv little by Htde^ by the 
Conf^noe of Private International Law. 

We leave on <»iesjde,as we have already said 
a fifth category, that of political refugeei and of all 
those persons who are In confiiot with their govern- 
ment for political or other reasons. But why should 
we not now consider what It may be possible to do 
for the lirat three catrgorlei, whose situation docs not 
raise, hr only indirectly, any polIUoal t^uestioa ? This 
business of sUtelefsneiS should be withdrawo oom- 
pietely not only from the sphere of politics, but alto 
from that of law, and efiorta should rather be directed 
to the solving of Individual cases. 

Another obstacle to the Straightening out of this 
quesiibn is the economic tituatuMi t at the present 
moment, every State dreads increasing the number of 
perions who are a charge on public atsi Stance funds ; 
but that is an obstacle that can and must be got 
over. The public danger created by the persistence 
of a state of things in wbbhf^dlv|duatt have no right 
to settle down and make a home anywhere Is greater 
than would be any mere money sacrifice catleofiw by 
the straightcfiing Out of the unglfl. We use the 
phrase > '^public danger^— <^and Is it not creating a 
public danger to exaspereEci against Society and its 
law, those persons condemned to statelcssneai for 
reasons for which they are in no wbe— or only ih 
small measure— f^ponsible f But even more than 
on its aspect as a public danger, we would insist ori 
the fact that the present etate o| things is profoundly 
revolting to the fauman consclenoe. 

The League of Naclont have noC ret talreu up^the 
matter as here exposed. Fo-haps Inc League mighc 
find fewer obstacles in Its way were tho matter taken 
■up in tha manner 1 suggest that is to say, by 
deaUpg ooly with the three categories me«ltoned ar.COITI 
above. 

The questfon of assistance to indigertt sUteleM 
persons has been considered by the Committee of 
Experts appointed hy the Council of the League of 
Nations to examine the probfeoa of Assistanco to 
Indigent Forrignera, This Comnutteo met fcw the 
rioie ia Dre^miber, 1988. Aserng Che reoom- 
f^eialatkxis srhich it prepared for transmiasi^ to 
jC^OVenvneigti, it tnclixled one wh ic h tuggeited ^ 
prohibhioD of Ihe refusal of entry to, or tbtf expulsino 
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, of, indigent persona without natioiiaUty or of doubts 
. ful natoialityp until such time as they shouid be 
in poa seislon of the vivas or other papera permitti ng 
. diem to enter another country* The recommendatip.i 
contained ' the further proviso that necessary assis- 
tance should be asauK^ to the persons mentioned 
' so long as they remain in the eountry of nesideriGe, 

This Is not a great Step forward— it is indeed a 
very little one^but while we may not be satisfied 
with H; we must look upon it as an encouragement 
not to be weary of calling- attention to this burning 
question, or of battling for its solution* 

SIR SANKARAN NAIR * 

(By Ma RCA ret E Cous^ins.) 

In paying respects to the Grand Old Man of 
Malabar, Sir Sankaran Nair, who passed away full of 
years and honours on April 24th, the public Press 
has failed to express the gratitude of one half of the 
Indian people, its womanhoodj for his championship 
of their campaign for equal rights of citizenship when 
the Montford Reforms bill was being hammered out, 
and for his invariable support of every moveinent for 
the advancempfit of woman. 

Women have taken such an equal part in the public 
life of India during the last ten years that it is almost 
impossible to realise that it was only in December, 
1917 that the 6rst request was made by Indian women 
for citizenship by the extension to them of . the 
euffrage on the iimme terms as to men b the Reforms 
then Ming envliaged- The favourable reception of 
thii request by the late Hon. E. 5. Montagu caused 
the South borough Franchise Committee to examine 
the women's demand early in 1919. That historic 
Committee disposed of the claims of women m four 
short paragraphs out of their dOQ-page Report. They 
said, “ We are satisfied that the stroial conditions of 
India make it premature to extend the franchise to 
Indian women at this juncture when so large a pro- 
portion of male electors require education in the use 
of a responsible vote." Following this priceless 
masculine logic that because some men are too igno- 
rant to vote therefore it was too soon for any women 
to have a vote, they decided not to rcconnniead the 
' extension of the su Iff age to women” and the Govern- 
ment of India in its Dbpatoh on this Report ^eed 
With the Committee’s recommendation saying **in the 
preasnt conditlona of India it iS not practical to open 
ihe franchise to women,'* 

It 19 to the Etcrna.1 glory of India that she had a 
son on that Committee, ^nkaran Natr, who opposed 
ihii deciiion with might and main. It was Bignidoant 
that the one memher of the then Indian government, 
who knew Indian conditions from the inside, and who 
was therefore most fitted to voice authentic Indian 
opinion, Sir Sanharan Nair, pressed for the removal 
of sex disqualifioation from the outset, wrote a Mbuto 
of Dissent to the Committee's decision on this subject, 
and fought to get women's claims granted at every 
opportunity during his viiltt to London in connection 
with the passing of the Reforms. 

Liter events proved how truly he gauged the 
capacities of hts countrywomen, what a statesman- 
like viaion was hi% how loyal a representative of the 
matriarohal system he was. India tcdiy leads all 
Asia in the political equality it has conferred! on 
womanhood, 

It is very fitting that the Women's Indian Associa- 
tion has pubUcly appreciated Sir Sankaran N air's 
’Service 5 to woroanhiiod, for he had constantly asso- 
ciated himself wUh the activities of the Association 
and helped it to gain its aims* He thought moat 

* Fnm Tilt 


highly of the work It has been doing for India during 
the past 17 years. 

His fmblic life was beautirully inacerxd withhis 
private life as regards the equality he showed women* 

Hb charming wife and he were life-long comrades in 
the most real sense} and her death some years ago 
was an impoverishment of his life from whkh he 
never fully recovered. He Paw that his handsome 
daughtera got an education which has fitted them 
to be the intellectual companions of their husbands, 
most highly placed public officials* No child mar- 
riages, no child widows In his family! He knew by 
experience how safely inbentanen rights and money 
can be placed iit women'a keeping, Ele knew also 
that no legal or religious ' bonds of mairiaf e are 
comparable to the voluntary chains of free deep 
atfectioo Jinked with mutual respect, true equaiiw of 
the sexes and the economic Independence of wife as 
writ as husband. All these things are the essence 
of the matriarchal system, and he was a firm ^liever 
in its idealism and its practicality. 

He hnd reached the Hoc age of 77 and none of us 
could wish to keep his ardent nature chain^ to a 
wcrn-out fratne, but his death has removed one of 
woman’s finest knights, sans p€ur sans tepr&die. 

We greet his freed spirit with gratitude, and call on 
Other young chevaliers to fill Che space left void by 
his passbg. 

INDOLOGiCAL STUDIES IN FRANCE-lL 
(By Prof, Sylvain Levi.) 

To confine India to Sanskrit and the allied langu- 
ages 13 to reduce her arbitrarily, Sanskrit, the 
sacred language, is also a dead language, and 
India has used for a long time various other 
languages to convey her thoughts. France lias evinced 
the same interest in India’s present as in her past. 

Between the Sakuntala of Cheay and the Bh^vata 
of Burnouf, Garcio de Ta:3sy published his admirable 
Histoire dt la liuerafure Mndoui el hindmsmm. 

The recent work of Julea Bloch on the Fsrtitation de 
h lan^ue marathe commemoi^teS in a magnificent 
manner the entry of modern dialects into the dtimain 
of the rigorous science of linguistics. 

A consider able portion of the Indian Utefature, 
almost the whole of the Sanskrit-Buddhbt literature, 
has come down to ua only through CEunese ot 
T ibetan versions } the originals Eiavc perished in 
India with Buddhism, The science of Indology 
may, therefore, well take pride in such works as 
the Rgya uKtr rot pa of Foucaux, the Frag- 
ments extracted out of the Kanjur by Feer, the 
Index of the Bstan-liygur by P, Cordier, the Sutra- 
latd^ara by Huber and the Cinq cents conies et 
apedogues by Chavannes. The part played by 
France in deciphering the language of Centr^ 

Asia in recent times should also oe mentioned irt 
this connection; Eastern Iranian (Gautlot, Pelliot) 

Kucheaa (Sylvain Levi, MeiHet)^ Sogdian (Gauthiot)^ 

From 1915 onwards Icdological studies ^ have 
flourished in France without any interruption or 
set-back. Even though French Indology nas lostiSr.COm 
her revered leaders Barth (|1916) and Senart 
(■|■192&), even U^gh the War has entailed on her 
untold tosses, young recruits have always brought 
into it new and vigorous forces, M, Przyloski* 
who combines in his ingenious resemhes the 
knowledge both of India and lodo-Chma* has 
enriched the comparative study of Buddhistic 
tradidons by means of two important works ; 
IsL^ndedtremptrcur A^ka fAcoka-Ai^dina) in 
Indian and Chinese versions and U Cmdtc de 
introduction into the history of the 
canons and the se:ts of Buddhism (1926^ In the 
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eama 6etd Demieville b2A gfivea iet vtrrims dkimmia 
dtt with notes und mcinoira wliicb has 

enhanced the value of this traiotaiton, 
as ti^ul as it ii valuable, luL Reuou has risen 
ta the veer highest nnk of the sebdars ui Che 
field of Lnadogy even on hia Rrat appearance oo 
acGcmnt of hu vtarious ptoductioni as abundant as 
they are litepfoaobable ; M ^uitur dufi^/edidam 
Ut Ajffmnet &r Maitntts de ia 

vedt^ (1326); Irarudation of the Rf^mtarMa of 
Kalidasa; Gratat/eiirt ScavAritt in two vdumesL In 
the meandme he has completed the edition and 
translatioa of the BrAatAmikii~ChAdsatn£-raJka which 
was lying half-^nished after the sudden death of 
Lacote Cfl925X M. Masson-Oursel in the capacity 
of an l^otq^t as well as a pfajlosopbcr has drawn 
the Eifmuf dt fa pkthispkia imdteftru, 

M, Rene Grousset has proved himself to be a past ■ 
master in the difficult art of presenting to the 
cultured public^ in a form whose elegance 
does not interfere at all with scientifio accuracy^ 
the progress of knowledge scattered among 
the various technical publications of the specialists; 
Let us mention his iur far iraas d» Buddha 
Bist^ra ^ de tMxir%int-Orient^ £ voh^ Ar PkiU^ 
sPphits indieftmsM ^ CourtUlier has condensed 
intq one lucid and substantia] volume Us Andsmtes 
€i^i$asimi de Unde and given a tasteful summary 
of the Ramanayat fa Legends dt ROtna H Sifa, 

The vigorous growth of Inddogical studies has 
been gldriously manifested by the creation of an 
Institute of Indian Civilisation at the Uoivertity of 
PariSi Founded at the beginning of 1929, this 
Insdture has already initiated a series of publica- 
tions both of original texts and traoslatidnSt In the 
manner of the Uoltecticia Bude for the Classical 
languages. This coUectionp which Is topped by 
the name of Emile Senartes, han started with one 
of the major Upanisads, fa Chand^gya^—A postbu-* 
xnouiwoTlc of benart, seen through the press by 
M, Foucher, Under the auspices of the Institute 
of Indian Civilisation hi Renou, asslsied by Mmc 
Stohoupak and Mile Nittij has undertaken to public 
a BHdnmneurt Sumkrit^RrattcaiSf Che urgent need 
of which was felt by generadons of students, and 
M, Courtbin has published a Csajmnairt eifftnentaire 
du Samkdp with texts and a lexicon. 

The activity of the Ecole Frattcaise (^Extreme- 
Orient Hano Ii closely connected with the Paris 
Scbcxil of Indotogy, which has given it most of its 
directors and research-workers It has, moreover, 
trained up the first diiectors of the French arebaeo^ 
logic delegation to Afghanistan; the beautiful work ou 
Us Mndguifes dt BUfrUyan, which is 

the result of collaboration between Al and Mme 
Godard and M« Hacktn, and the results of the 
excavations executed by M. Barthou show how 
much new light can be thrown on IndUm antkjuitics 
by this obscure region, so long closed to Occidental 
Science; It is the same Paris School of fndology 
-which has given the Maison FYanco^Japonaise; 
founded at Tokio in 1926, its first directors^ it £a the 
work of this school whtcb is being continued in the 
DUUouMoifit micydspidique du bamiddkistHe according 
to Chinese and Japanese sources, published under 
the direction of M. Sylvaxn Levi and M. Talokiieu, 
of which the chief editor is M. P* Danievillc, 

One of the mbst salient features of the modem 
period which begins with IHIS ts the first appearanc^ 
and soon the ra[^ ^muldpUcatkiQ, of the thesis 
for doctorate of Indian scholars written in French, 
The value of these works, if an average is htkeiv 
b oectamly sJme the level of mediocrily, A simple 
chronological list will suffice to indicate the 
diversity of interests evinced in these works s 
JCtfUdasa^ and Artpoetrg$te dk f Jnde^ by Had 


Qiand Saslrh Vedanta^ Study of the Brahma*^ 
Sutras and their five ooijimcntBile% by V. Ghatev 
VarUka d^ study of style, vocabulary 

and philosophical postulates, by V. G, Paranip^ 
Bfudts sue Affodnm si U CoAuaPiAo, by Vaidya; 
Us IkesrUs ^pUtttoHpuir dei ImU ff F 

ArdtMdra^ by Katidai Ragi £v Rasa^ eisay oh 
Indian aoslhcties, by & C Hukhojee; U Csjww 
Peudd/dM tm CAsu; Us ira^tOeurs #1 i$s teudmoiem^ 
by P. Q Bagchi} Us Choftis f/^sd^ufs^ de Kankm mi 
ei Sarakm^ by ShabkJullabt f Imdi si^ystiquw mm 
tMfffen agt^ by Y* Husainf Us FUmrs dt rktt^rifmt 
dans i Imit, by H. R. Diwckati U Pewft dm 
RaPittdranaik Tti^ortf by S, C, Mlttet) fet Sikhs^ by 
Miss Ramakrtshna, the first thesis presented ^ 
Paris by an Indian lady-studenf. It would be 
unjust not to mention also the charming and valuable 
thesis of an EnglUh lady bom' India i fa Ftmmt 
h^gaftt dams U fUimrattitm dm m&ymtt i^a, by MUa 
], Ht Rowlands. 

INDIAN marriages AND 

ENGLISH COURTS.* 

{BY M, K, NAMBTAIl) 

The Imperiat Qmference Is likely to meet in the 
coining year. In problems of Dominlcm Siatvis, the 
Indian delegates may have neither part nor lot. But 
there aie certain other matters of grave oonoern to 
their countrymen which they might usefully tackle, . 

Not a few Indluis have settled down In Englandt 

3 ulte a large number make tojouma there of limited 
uration. With the Increasing f^ilitlcs of travel and 
of oommunicailon, their numbert are likdy to awelL 
Not inf^uently therefore are questions of their 
status bound to come up for udjudkaticit before 
English Courts, 

In olden days, law was purely peraonat That i» 
to say, a person carried his laws wherever be went^ 
The Christian traders in Turks^f were permitted to 
administer their own laws. In Egypt and In China, 
^xtra territorial' jurisdiction in resp^t of certain 
foreigners sUll obtains. But the ambit of law hat 
changed. It is no longer perional, but terrltorlaL 
Except to the extent provided by treaty or by rule* 
of intematiofial law, the laws of * nation bind both 
the sut^ecC and resident alien without disdnatioru 
Obviously some iniustioe would be bound to resutc. 
Most of the civai^ States therefore have developed 
their own systems of Private lutemaitonal Law, tn 
matters of status and capacity, France Italy and 
Germany apply the indiviauafa national law to both 
subject and alien. But in England * person's civil 
status is governed by the law of his doiniclte, namely 
the law m bis permanenC home. 

The vast majority of Indians who ait governed by 
Hindu or Malii^edan law, da not however have the 
benefit of this rule cf Engltah law in several respecCip 
la matter* of marriage, inheriunoe and suoceesion, 
the law is highly iovkloii*, MarrfagCi declared Lora 
Fcoaance in Hyde. Hyde (1866 — L P, & 

*tbe volunary union for lilt of one man and on* 
woman to the excluaioo of all otheri/ Applying 
this test, polyganoout union* are no ^matriagear' Eveip 
if a Hindu or a Mabomedan ibould contra^ a 
monogamous raarriage^ the unmi ii atill potenuaUy 
polygW>uS) and EngtUh Courts refuse to recogniie 
the same as a marriage in law. 

Carried to its logical oonclusioiv thU juridical 
concept of marriage io Et^liflh law yieWs most 
difficult situatiotis. An Indian couple of Hiodu 
Mabomedan rel^op, moogmied as h^^nd ^ wjla 
by the IzslUn Courts, the court* of thcif domicde , 

fiM Himdm. 
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^oufd cease to have any en forcible rights against 
«ach ethWp the moaient they reached English shdrei* 
The English High Court would refuse to entertain an 
^tion for maintenance or for rcstitutioi of oonjti^l 
rights# The husband would be disabled from aeSc- 
ing any marlta! relief in respect of hb wife* for his 
wife is no wife* If the wife contfa^jts a second 
marriage there# it is highly doubtful wheth^ ^he 
would 02 guilty of bi^tny. Lord Een^ance in the 
case quoted above "did not profess to decide upon the 
rights of succession or legitimacy which it might be 
i proper to accord to the issue of polygamous unions;’ 
but his doctrine that a polygamous union is no 
mirriage excludes the hyp^tnesis that the oSsprmg 
hf Hindu or Mahorasdan couple, or for that matter 
any Hindu or Mahomedan, can lay claim to legitimacy 
In any of the Courts in England# For, ho # could a 
psrson be considered fegUimate unless born in lawful 
wedlock according to the concepts of English law? 

Nor is this all If a Hindu or Mahomedan dies 
'intestate in England possessed of red and personal 
propert/f the Courts in England would be caUed 
upon to decide questions of suocessjon to hiS 
estate. In English law, lands and tJtlej of honour 
cannot be inherited save by the eldest legitimate 
'flon of his father. Issues of polygamous unions 
would be debarred therefore from Bucoessiqn. 
With regard to movableSt the question is less 
' settled. The general rule is that movables should 
be distributed according to the Uw of the deceased^s 
domicile at the time of his death. If a Hindu or 
Mahomedan dies after acquiring an English domicile 
his assets obviously would not be inherited ac^ 
cording to the principles of Hindu or Mabomedan 
law. Should it however be proved that there has 
been no change of domicile, it would stifi be 
difficult for an English court to hold that his wife 
or son according to the law of his domicile U a ^vife* 
Of * 800 * entitled to succeed The decision of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa holding in one caso 
that the children of a deceased Mahcmedan of Indian 
doralclle could succeed to the father's estate while 
excluding the wife as no ^wife* is neither consistent nor 
logical The rigid application of the doctrine of 
English law therefore that a polygamous union is no 
marriage leads to the result that the assets of a 
Hindu or Mahomedan dying in England should go to 
the Qown as bona vacantia, a condusion as startling 
as it Is unjust* There has indeed been one case 
In which the Engilsh Court imored this strict 
rule and allowed the issues of such unions to 
inherit the movables* But here the Crown had 
not cared to step in and lay its claim, and the 
decision can hardly be regarded as authority^ 

Now the assumption behind Lord Penzance*s 
reasoning Is tolerably plain that the law applicable 
' Co polygamous unions, and the inoideots arising ther^ 
from ii the law of England as applicable to Christian 
marriages* That is to say, a Hindu or Mahomedan 
marriage is to be adjudged aocordin^to the concepts 
English marriage and not of Hindu or Mahomedan 
marria^ But do English courts apply the local law 
of En^aod In trying the validity of fr^ign marriagesP 
Soottisb marriages by bare acknowledgment popu- 
larly know as C^tna Green marriages, have been 
recognised as valid marriages by ^glish Courts, 
notwithstanding that such marriages do Dot oonfonn 
to Christiari nctiona of tnaniage ocrtmoniesL The 
English Courts did not apply the territorial law of 
’ England but the taw of Scotland, Ixv^d StowcU laid 
down in an ancient case In 1311 that the validity of 
■the marriage rights "roust be tried by reference to 
■the law of Che country, where if they exist at ah, they 
had their That b a venerable principle still 

enshrined in English law, and Lord Dunedin stated 
the laroG la dlEcteol language when be said In Ber- 


Ihiauine v Dastous (1930 A, C, 79) that *if a morrti^ 
is ^ood by the laws of the country ‘where 
it ss effected it is good' all the world over**.* 
It is long since a Christian marriage has ceased tp 
be*a voluntary union for Hie of one man and one 
woman to the exclusion of all others’* Buf ip 
England unions 'for life* are not rarely dissolved by 
coujts, and subsequent marriages follow* In the 
United States divorce Is much less difficult than ill 
England, and Reno divorces are notoriously facile 
Nevertheless marriages performed in the United 
St ites of in Reno have not on that account been held 
to be invalid. In Soviet Russia a man may dissolve 
his marriage by bis own unilatcraJ declaration, a form 
of dlvoice as simple as the ‘talakf in Mahomedan Law* 
Yet the Court of App^l in England unaniraonslv 
upheld a Soviet Marriage* lE was certainly not a 
urijoo for life, because it could be aissotved 
at will. It was not a union to the exclusion of all 
others, for by the law of Russia a man may share 
hij conjugal bliss with as many wives as he chose 
60 long as he observed the jgolden rule of one thing 
at a time. The new law ofdivorce in Spain is veiy 
close to the law of Russia, for a divorce decree may 
nov be obtained there by mutual consent Between 
Soviet unions and polygamous unions the border line 
may be morally existent but Is hardly vtsiblei 
Both on principle and authority it would be the law 
of India that English Courts would be called on 
to apply. Hindu and Mahomedan Law is no longed 
a mystery, English Judges sitting on the Judicial 
CoFnmittee of the Privy Council have shown remark- 
able grasp in their expositions of intricate questions 
of Hindu and Mahomedan Law. The British Law 
Ascertainment Act is also available Co English Courts 
to invoke the aid of Indian Courts to help thenf when 
necessary to unravel Indian Law* Surety no English 
Court has ever refused to adjudicate a cause on ther 
ground there was no law it could apply. 


The Ex-K&isep and Japan Mr. Bandoip?^ 
ChufchiJl fiOQ of Mr, Wmatoa GhurchrUi has been 
interviewing the £x-Kaiser at Doom for the "Daily 
Mail," The ex-German Emperor said according to 
Mr. Baudolph Uhurohill: ""Emphaticslly, Jafan wa$a^ 
capable of restoring peace and order in China as the 
British were capable of giving the samo to India* It ts 
usdes to think that the growth of Japanese power ixi 
China caa be preveuced* japan, moreover,, eoostitntes 
in the Fast a bulwark against Bolshevism os strong as 
Germany provides in the West." If the Brifidi leave 
India, eaid the ex-Kai^f then iS bound to caieea 
cleavage between the Muhammadaus aud the Hindus* 
The Mtihaminadaiis were not only the sfronger race^ 
they were a| so more highly organised. The Hiodus were 
in circLntistances bound to go unden. India is incipable 
of goverDing her^icLr, he aifiriTied. And in proof, hq 
pointed out to the foot that all the great Moghek; 
were foreigners. — Bihar 

Gandhyi and the Social lat Papty i^ 

Mahatm Gandhi in a letter^ to a Bombay Onognes^ 
aooiaUst says '*f welcome the rise of the socialist party, 
ID the Congrese. But 1 can not say that I like the 
programme ea it appears in the printed pamphlet. It^ 
seems to Ignore Indian conditioui and I do not like the' 
assumption underlying many of its propositions which 
go to show that there is necesaarUy an antagonism 
between classea and masses or between laboiiren and 
capitalist, to an extent that they can never work for th» 
mutual good. My own eKperieoce, covering a lairly 
long period* is to the contrarT* What is necessarr ^ 
that tht lab^ere or workers should know thefr r^ht# 
and should also know how to a^art them, and sisca^ 
there has never baen auy right without correspondjngl 
duty, in my optoioa, tha manifesto is incomplwo^ 
without euipbariung the necessi^ the pwformanco of 

duty and showing what that du^ is*" ^ 
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ENGLISH EDUCA-nON A CEtmmY AGO.* 
(Bv B. V. Roy.) 

To tbe ■tudenicslhbtorxit lA a ivdt-koovm fact 
JSiAt events lieqitent^ iMcur in •feydcsi* and ewi 
inodesi maonert and customs change and cbange 
.back again in Cycles,'* Tbia occurs not ocilf in 
lugger spfaerea. but in the smaner round of our diu]y 
lives alsct For exampte, we speak apprebetulveTy 
and with a doubting shake of tbe bea^ of our boys 
as “fordn^ too rapidly ahead' in their ideas and 
ideal% but ihere h no doubt our parents and grmn^ 
parents also said the same thing in their day wich 
perhaps an indulgent shake of the head, though 
possibly there may have been a deal of 
diSercnoc in what constituted this ‘foxing ahead'* in 
their day as compared with ours. To continue the 
cxampie furchcr^ we frequently hear it Said now^ 
days that the 'gcdleSa” system of English education 
Imparted to our boys has made them materialistic in 
their outlook, and we are in danger ol losing tbe 
spiritualistic aspt^t of education which Is truly Indian^ 
that the gmat epics — "Ramayana" and *hfahabfaarata 
~SLrc 4erid^ by our boys as Fairy tales*— and so 
on* 

Let us go back a century In time, and turn over 
the pages of the Sattut£^r Sat/mthar 

CAandrika ajid other Bengali newspapers then 
published In Calcutta* These papers have been 
re-vivi6ed, and extracts taken from the issues from 
about 18 IS to JSIO compiled at^ presented to us 
In two ^ neat volumes by Mr* Brajendra Nath Baneijk 
the welhknown Bengali histcriao, whose painstaking 
care and metbodical oompiLation^ve laid all students 
history under deep obligation. 

In the issue of the CMndrika dated the 6 th 
November, 1830 appeared a very interesting letter 
from s parent bewailing the evilefTects which had 
resulted from sending hU son to the ''Hindu CoUege** 
for receiving ‘^Enghsh'* education. His complaints 
hear a curious similarity to -those we are apt to make 
in the present day regarding the ^vil* effects of such 
educatiofiL A free translation of the letter runs 
AS follows:^ 

Sir,— I am a mofussiiito, carrying on my avocation 
in this town of Calcutta, Hearing great things of 
tbe ^Hindu College," where boys become very 
learned, where European SaM&s come and examine 
tbeitL and al^ that boys who pass out from this 
College can seoure good jobs, 1 was tempted* sod, 
with great difficulty, out of my poor eal^in^, 1 fasd 
my Son brought out from the mofussil and admitted 
into the College But alas I such evil has resulted 
from this, that I must give itiy bitter experience to 
the publio, so that they may be warned, and profit 
thereby. 

I gave my wsm good dresses according to my 
means, and daily sent him early to school after 
hia meals* The boy ' had been docile and obedient, 
and 1 may tell you, Sr, that whenever 1 used to call 
hhn to help in my domestic duties, he was always 
willing ana helpfol. But t>ow things began lo 
change he gradually gave up our (country’s) social 
inodes and customs, and even dress. His fashJon' 
of hairont, his wearing shoe^ throwldg away the 
Afala (oaklet of holy beadsj taking no baths, 
eating as soon as food' is placed before him (i. 
without saying * grace **)^ no dlstinetioA between 
pure and impuiev— all these things and mure, 
bavo now be^me apparent. If I give him any 
advk^ he is apt to retort * nonsense t * Well 
what can I da ? However, I tbaui^bt that I would,^ 
enquift about his studies and his profid^y in 
Seaniin^ and came to know that bia subjects for 
study mdudrd English, Bilatliemat£c% &irveyu^ 
Historyof ancient Kings of Britain, Geography eto^ 

* jyraa aa artlqk ta ^ MiitM OaiA^ 


et^ 1 was also told that ho has |o attend "lecturea'' 

3 dayt^ a weel^ that is to say, fire is made into waccr^ 
water b convened In fia% too suiv moon and their 
eclipse is cmcdoally showik Also I undotstood that 
on some days they study religious and philoacphi^ 
works ats^ and have debating classes in the evening 
and that they can write English with a focila pen, artd 
also innslate into EngTlsb. On learning all Iheso 
things, t thought that at least the boy wailtarning 
many iub^s, even if be had turned rather petl and 
disobedient. But when I actually saw hia hand writing, 

1 found it extremely lU-form^ and illegible, and 
his translations unii^felligible and without any senae^ 

Ht cannot write a common letter of InviUtion, or do 
ordinary suma d 5 figures, or keep baiar accounts 
If 1 take him to ta^k, nc says "notuense I '* and fuilher 
says that basar accounts, etc., are "drudgery** and 
that It is only low people who write neat handi, and 
that the handwriting of learned people is always 
illegible I . . ... He does not like to mix with his 
own people, and even keeps at a distance from my 
society, because^ forscothl 1 am not proficient in 
Englisbl When I told him to adn^t our Bengal f 
mode of dress, he refused saying that be was mrfA^ra 
Airtam^wala (singer) nor a {drum* 

roar) and that he wonted pinlalooni, stocking and 
walking shccs, etc* 

The more 1 delved in lo his atUinmentSt the more 
was 1 surprised, for 1 found that he could reel off m 
list of all the rivers in Russia, but knew nothing 
about bis own mothcr-cauntry*— ha did not even know 
in which dfitcdon from Calcutta lies Buidwan^ whera 
is the Some river, or where the Rajmahal hills are 
situated, 

MIpAben goes Homet— 3Ti«i Slade (IfirabeD)^ 
who is sailing for Ergknd, interviewed by the Aisoriit* 
ed Frew, said:— "1 am gdog to England to work 
quietly and psvsisteody for a true uirdeniandlog bet* 
wavo India and England. Bring by birth th« daughter' 
of an Gngtlsh Admiral and by eheica alio the diugbter' 
dC Mahatma Gindbi, 1 fee) the Irreektit^e call at thi»» 
juDcturato go there andeeeli with nil thaeirength of 
love which is in me for both the couutrie* for liviug 
in harmony betwren them." Asked how the propoeed 
to do this ahe replied, “By reaching the heart of thw 
English people through Truth, and in IhJa respect 
■noet upecialJy by ihowing them what Mahatma tfaudht 
really ie and what ha atonda far*' Aiked oe to whoeat. 
idea jt woa that eha ahould go, she aai± was 
entirely my own. It came to me Is a flaeh and t fust 
mentkmed it lo Itisa Horrlsou, and then to another 
English friend before J mentionad it to Mahatma^ 

Gandht.** "*Poea Gandhijl approve I ** wee the lost 
quesltoUt**- ''He has glvea ma hie bleaiing* she repjiedi 

The White Fapar Sohemei— sir Jobs 
Thompebo, who is one of -the moet energeiic prop *' 

^ndista for the White Taper in England, recomirendad , 

it to an audfenee at Bristol in the foUowing ttimii, 

»Aii4 ehst la tbs ealnl H tba whl*a IbOr 

WliitaPapk ^u[iuiia to tmoifar at ibaacnit^ tW dlsOards 
will toll you that rrHyttaJng ’ li Mot bfeodri ever, tital la 
Ibair eofiTrlKhl pOiBea; bj m stmts at Id* ibe GinvYneaaatr 
will avtobUab faU^Mawd damianay. Wlui ds wm tUsk at. 
tbli tor f aJUdadgsl doinoetaejf v£s HJatNaH «1U ban the, 
optDdlDgDf SO tots par Matof ili* Mobml f«ng(ua. Tb^ wUl, 
sot Mortol dfiloDM SAd Iwolgtt alalay *tiiab TfJl be iu4W‘ 
ibs Qomor-OeenL Tbev mid «ot wtoaovs Ibe ammtw- or rnm 
Qmmi** pmMoe be able to towS tben thonf snbfwto et -'>^'-'■■1 
earrecey and ansSsiiM. They wUi iwt ban tSa contfot dt 
pajiaapto e* aoeosni a loam, pay td lb* pdc^i^l ea or 
ibw nukoa SBd tfaiy uiJ] bo* ban ttm edmlcilaiiahn eC' 
the nUmyi. Tbsy wlU odl to able to smeDd tb* omShUtoik 
and II IbW naiiao* tb* Ini ii iili srtoab an t* be nlsUy- 
eoDtsiitlBt to the OrnwoevOenwal't ebarm tbey wUI fled: ibos 
!>* boa amito Ttomn w of e wnaoto a ODd tit lofww to yntoeto 
Ibeui- Oan yea ibto wblto tto dtototdt tolk e^ 

«nf4ctonneadat their OncM olIM to Isd^vbMiM «etoLn. 
that tba egunawluBa sude by *be Wblto Fmym an stu 
w att b baeln^f* 

We are iodebcel for tble interesting excerpt to 
Qnrt^^WoXxtagomry^CKS^vMidlMUa, 
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SWARAJISTS RETREAT- 
HerCt iayt tbeZrufff ^ are the viewi of a 
front rank Swarajist, Mr* S, Satyamurthi, viGe-presi- 
dent of tbo Tamil Nadu Committee and 

one of the Secretariea of the Congress Parliamentary 
Board He belongs to the oonatitutiOfial wing of 
Congressmen and has been a member of the Madras 
Leg^lative COunoiI for six years and Deputy Leader 
of the Opposition* As a member of ^e Sel^tion 
Board of the Parliamentary Board and a prospective 
candidate for the Assembly in the forthcotning 
electtonsj^ his views will be read with interest* 

He said t Titles of Indid^ has every ri^t to 

make this appeal and Congress must consider it 
c^arefiilly* Confess agrees that self-sufficieiicy, 
economic or poUtical, Is no longer possible, and India 
rtiust bind herself economicallj' and politically with 
Other nations. From past history and other relative 
considerations^ India would eertainly choose to have 
agreements with Britain rather than with any other 
country* India does not want to lose Britain as an 
economic allyi only she does not want to bs escploited 
by Britain or, for that matter, any other exjuntry, 
India contemplates an economic and political alliance 
with Great Britain^— under different conditions, 

•‘We are asked not to use the language of 
warfare. Congress does not, and does not want to 
use the language of warfare. It merely wants the 
remaining civil disobedience prisoners Co be released 
as an answer to its gesture in stopping civil dis> 
obedience, paiticulariy Sirdar Valtabhbhai Patel and 
Khan At^ul Ga^ur Khan who have not be^ 
convicted of any offence and who are merely- 
detained* Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru's release Is 
asked for as a matter of policy* Although he has 
been exmvicted of seditioz^ it is well known that 
prosecutions for sedition are instituted at the 
instance of Government on grounds of State policy* 

‘•I entirely agree with what Tho 7 if n€i of India 
says under the heading ‘‘Patience** in this article* 
Congress tekes the same view as The Tittas pf India 
that ‘cximmunal dififerenoes wLU not be removed by 
pretending that they do not exist or by thinking that 
they will be abandoned by grandiloquent phrases or 
by staged ostentatious exhibition of concord,' This 
is proved by the resolution passed by the Working 
Cdmmictee on the advice of the Congress Parliament- 
ary Board* 

*•00 the question of tactica I agree that, when the 
White Paper Reforms are forced on the country in 
spite of the opposition of Congress > Congressmen 
will have aetiously to consider the advice given by 
■7Aa India! We have to work the 

Reforms to the utmost limit of their capacity and 
ours^with this difference that our object will be to 
show that they fail far short of the hktbnal demand 
which must he conoeded, the earlier the better. 

"*1 cannot, however, agree with The limes of India 
when It says that a constittient assembly la a dream* 
From the time of Lord Birkenhead's Secretaryahip of 
State for India this country has been askfd to produce 
a constitution for itself, A constituent assembly , is 
the nearest approach to an answer to that cbaltenge, 

•‘In the last paragraph of its article The Tittus of 
India suggests that some people are lookir^ forward 
to a LaWur Government. The history ot potitioal 
life in India has shown me that a Conservative 
Government In power are strc»iger lo deal with 
India's claims th^ a Labour Government in office 
but not in power* Nor are we merely t^rgalning* 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee's report is bound 
to be disappointii^i but Congress can take no 
responsibili^ for it. It is not yet too late for a settle- 
ment between the people of Iruia and the people of 
Great Britain, and Congress wants to prevent its 
being too late,** 


THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD. ' 

CTdAu %hm pftknmmaa of ^nJl lugilr fuwxKWd liy Um 
^kirermnsit ot & ^ tb* OMd^iu at Barodik 

C B0giriw«l naSw ta* Bufod* Oorapaisa* 4at Zn 4t lft»T \ 


Bku> Onvw'^BAJBOPA*' 


Elrjuiche* i^BMbbay, AfaneSabuO, Navurl, AtebHna, 
Sqnt, Pedad. PafaD, Amrell, B1iav«inr, 
^HbpoTt Karjjiii, ICiiM, fCwll, Dwarlcs, sod Port Oafas, 


CAPlTAt* AOB5CR1DED 
CAPITAL PAID4;P 
Re5EltVB FUNO 


Ra So.od.aos 

V 30,00,000 

„ a 1,90,900 


BmEtTroEa: 


sir Lalubbsl Ssmsldo^ Kt, C,LB;, (Clislrtiiaji). 

Sbetli DurxaprsAsd ShuubhupimAsd LjtAbsri^ (Min 
Af nt# AbntedalwKi ) 

Shetb Todsnul CblmsiUal Samsl Beebv, jHm Areirt, 
Bsroifa, 

TooTrldso Kirscbana (Ktrscfasod DwcliaiiS A Ca 

Ltd.i Bombsy,) 

Mr.OIrdbsrfslDoHbhil Psrikli; BJL, Bsrods* 

R0| Rstfls BfasUoI Dsjtbhsl Amla, B. C, 

Axeut, Alembic Cberatcsl Wor^ Ca, 

Setb PraoAukhUl Mstitlal (Sbomelc MIIU. Ltd, 

Almisdobsd.} ^ I**. 

Cot Shir lUJ B^A^ (Nsfb Dewsu,) FarodA 

Mi-f It M, Tste 5ofls,Ltitt BomhAyO 

CUBBEKT DEPOSIT AOOOUWES, 


InliEwl oa SsUy iMlodeoi boio Bt. Stei lo Bm. tOD,ODO 
nu b« ftUooed at 1 p«r a«nt p« SDniigii m imcj one 
^ tOO.000 by epoilal amDitidaai. He lotmci if hie b 
dgmiuAdoas tp B«. fi pw ball- fMi vU| bt aJMiad* 


FIXED DBFOSIXB,. 

Cor bog «r itaairt porkdr on tartiu wltSoli mav «a 
hnoclatud oo ay^MUaiL ' 

Loans, OTESDsaSTB ANU oabh aoEDira, 

IbaBsobgfanW owumimodatiaa on tcnsi la ba araoiM 
bfainit appmod eonuiyM, 

Tha Eo&k unSerlakt# do bebaU of tbi oonatltofliiW the aaf* 
OoMy vt Bhani sehI SmarlUa* aod ibe eollqUoii dI dlvUndi 
aod totofewi IbAOan j It alsa nmdiRbakai tiu gala an4 uamhaat dI 
Ooiwucaaot Pam aoS aU danri^u ot B%oak at motnata 
abates paitloolan ol wbJob may ba loanil on a^ilaaUoiL 


BaVZHOfl BAKE DEF03IT3, 



w, a, qbodhdwate^ 

Oaoval Manaftt, 


THE SGNDU 5TEA1A NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, UMITED. 


Fortnightly saiUngs betweea 
Bombay, Ksraotil and Calcutta* 
Burma 'jalUng at GaDc Tiitfeofittj^jgp 
Colombo and other coast porta 
aoooiding to demand* 

For Fieigbt ind otbei psitKolsm spplf to— 

NAEROTAM MORABJEB ft Cft, 

dywiti* 

Soditus Hoos^ il, prjtt Kood« Ballard Ettal^ 
liKlS-X6. Bombay* 
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AHHEOABAa 
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of Ha. IfOOjOOO Bllowcd oolj hf ipeoil umigQnKQii 
No oodil: will be giwBa ia acoounti foe tnionit unouotiojT 
lo len ibAo Bx i per hilf fax* 

FIXED DEPOSITS 

Depositf reedved fixed for doe jev or for ibod 
period H ntei of intcreot wbidi on be uoeitaiaed oa 
applioRboiu 

* BAtmft Biiok aocoimti opeoed oa fiToarmUe lenDe. 
Raln oii AppliCRtSon* Tbe Bank xeti u Exocatat ead 
Tnutee nndM Willr uid SetUemeati aad aodvtite 
TVmtea butioew genemllf, Eoki ioaj be obtained ca 
appliatioD, 

The Bank gnnti aooooimodatkn of bwnia tO be 
aximnged agaimt approred lecuriif . 

LOANS, OVEEDILAFTS AND CASH CEEDlTS, 
Bank undertake on behalf of Ha Cooititnenta lire 
•afs ctutodi' of Sbarea and Secanbea mad the coUectioci of 
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stock at modoiate ebarsea prticalan of which maj be hid 
CD appUcattoo. 
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IffapAgert 
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Invl^mtlns 

Medicines. 
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ATANIv KIGKAH 
PHARMACY, 

JAmHAGAR, 

(KATE.&WAR.) 

Semt ai 4Sie*i 

KALBADBVI BOAD^ 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK. LTD* 
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ewoaunai v^iteifa, hvojal, 
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Madhfiwlaa D, TOaohiZHff, 
1^9 

ft-Fi UBiitofawav, Bafi, 

O. S. Datadhai, Zae^ 
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.BCBBOrOBd 


lMy,G.XaX 

a F. BeMctTB, Eai, 

T. y, Oarad. Bn* 
aaBa]atnWiq;m., 
T. a ^ 

0» NL Oeadhl, laasA 
BHBaiiadiit&T,Ti 

y, L. HaliK M’. 


tPtmpPakQ ^ Rj. 

t BEPOSITS Ind tet Viar aod ibarta or hnM Midi 
BetwaadiOhiir^ftltolaiea uf ha awatwlnad 


A CDBBKHT AOCDUHTl at# opatitd fcn OowiefiLUia 
Ibatittaa mnA tadlndiiA^ latanit It altewid HiaUflaLaiMS 

as* tunartloj Ba^ IfiOfiaSk 
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Central Bank of India, Ld. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Uon^ used WIBO^ la thaa# brliip Ila|i^mse 
and when apont imwiwly. It brtnga osar whefadof 
debti^ wotiy , ^stnae and urshappinan- 

Mkki therefore a agplad, m/thig bf epninf ■ 

HOMH SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

witb m and aam inlnra^ on Dailj balaaoie tidar.COm 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

BeCote hJrIndr a SaTe in ai^' of tbe Balli Ds^ji 
Vaalis df Bemb^, ym mm eequMd feo Mi cm 
SAFE DBI06IT VAULT, end jw wUf da^ y 
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The Shahabad Cement Companv* Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal- 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important works. 



PORTLAND CEMENT. 


LATEST BRITISH. STANDARD SPECinCATION, 


Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 23 days Concrete strength at 4 days, 

MailrA* Presldenoy and Mynara It. E. H. fha Ndam^a Dontlnlona i It-.a Dacoan] 

BEST St CO., LTEkt ALLADIM & SONS, RASHID KHODADAD Sl ca, 

MA Ti R A H. SECDM DEB AB AD. MSI, B A*f hk-t. C a hf. POOH A. 

The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

“BOMBAY HOUSE” BOMBaV. 24, BRUCE STREET. FORT. 


The Indian Ladies’ 
Magazine. 

rUBLlSHED O5J0EIN TWO MONTUS. 

Edited ealolj In tka ioLeroata of tlio WAman of 
Iiidio, bj Mas. K. BArroiASADHAV, m. a., Harriugtou 
Eead^ Obetpct, Madras. 

Rs, a. F, 

Babaoription (iudadiag Postage). 

lulaad ,H 3 S d 
^ ,, Fareiga .i. 4 0 0 

(SnbscTibers aad Ooatribatboi aigsx^r naedad). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 

Dealing with Social, EconomlCi 
Political and fieliglocis ProbtemSi 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY PRICE - 

lOt. Foit 

Subscriptioni and all ether Contmunicadozii 
abeuid be addreased lo-^ 

^ the manages. 

The Guardian^ 

HoSAvra Pbsss^ Mount Road, 
MADRAS, 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 


AMRUTANJAN 

FOR THE OURE OF 

Cdlil, Cough, Headacbca, RheumatUna, SweUliigs and all othar 
Idnda of Acbea and Faina. 
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AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 
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INDIAN^SOCIAbREFORMER. 

realpatidar.com PUBLISHED EVERY .SATURDAY. 

votrsi; MNHJIhi aaiisAY t«. iVATARAJAiVf 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Re. 7-&-0 f Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0. 

Vol. XLIV. BOMBAY— SATURDAY, JUNE 80, 1934. No. 44) 

"I wHt B* u tiiivh u intith, pnd tm mjcom^romigifig »• Juiticc ^1 am in nmeit— I wilt not equivocate— 1 will not 
■xcuot, 1 wUt not retreat a auiilo idctt — And i will B* Wit-UAM Llovd Caiuusciz^ Id the LiBMrwtw. 


GONT^MTS. 


Tbt TTiaait HahHabho, 

Tb« Baii]abTlib.Da MIhwd* 
Obt^ £)loia. 
blam and Oukm* 
WbailiTfiithT 
Flo* torFolfaajur^ 

Jail lotftTian, 

Thi AtlOffl^oD <Ga£ijhiJi, 
Swodaihllg thablsEtlDB 
AlL>’Fattha Oont)4HPea in Keir 
York. 


Th* IntaraoliimBl [Abgar Oon- 
fereDot, 

Cutfl Amoti^ Bau^al MtuLinia, 

A Bamayana Eplioda. 
lliit *^Dar] Ul4' ' 

Th# I)rlak and Drag Biablt in 
Bibar. 

Icdtittry A ad tbs Worker, 

Itu»t FriiaarT Ydnaatlao, 

The Fimd* Bomb Incident, 


NOTES 

Tha Hindu M&hasabha :-^ A session of Bombay 
City and Subtirban Hindu Mahasabha met In 
Bombay on Saturday and Sunday* Sir Govind 
Pradhan, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
in his speech welcoming the delegates' f aid that 
he could not understand why critics who saw 
nothing to obj^t to in the Muslim communal 
political organisations! i^bould profess to be 
horrified at similar organisations on behalf of 
Hindus, There ia some misapprehension on 
this point The disapproval of communal 
organisations of Hindus by eminent leaders in 
the past is due, not to their disregard of Hindu 
interests, but to their conviction of the responsi- 
bility of Hindus to care for the interests of all 
minorities, some of whom would not have 
sought asylum in this country but for the pro* 
lection assured to them' by immemorial Indian 
policy. If the minorities or any of them want 
to shift for themselves, they are of course, 
entitled to do ao. But Hindus, if they are true 
to their tradition, are under an obligation for all 
time to look after the interests of minorities as 
their own and, as a corallar/, to resist with all 
their strength encroachments on the principle of 
equal citizenship for all* Compromise in this 
matter is betrayal of the historic purpose of 
Hinduism* His observations were meetly directed 
to obviating occasions of friction between the 
two communities; He suggested, for instance, 
that places cf worship should be located at 
suitable distances from each other so not 
to interfere with their respective ^rvices. 
He instanced the case of a mosque which was 
built opposite a pre>existing Hindu temple in 
Bombay* The worshippers in the new mosque 
raised objections to the kirtans (exposition of the 
epics to the accompaniment of music) in the 
temple which, they said, were obnoxious to them, 
and Sir Govind said that trouble was averted 
by police vigilance. Dr. Moonje who presided 
at the Coherence, made a vigorous speech 


calling upon Hindus to stand lip for their 
rights and not to allow themselves to be pushed 
to the wall by the aggfessive tactics of other 
communities. The Indian National Congress, 
in his opinion, was not able to hold the balance 
even and sacrificed the legitimate rights of 
Hindus in its anxiety to secure the adhesion of 
other communities. It has became necessary, 
therefore, for the Mahasabha to safeguard Hindu 
fights. Recent developments at Patna and 
Bombay, have strengthened this feeling even 
among Hindus who stand outside the Mahasabha* 

The Leader of Allahabad, quoting the 
Himfmian asks ; “Is it true that this 

time the great Hindu community is not going to 
allow itself to be treated in this manner and 
that already some activiti^ are going on, the 
result of which will show that the community 
does not consider its interests to be safe in hands 
where full justice cannot ba secured to its interest 
lest some other Interests might get displeased ?'■ 

Tire Mahasabha proposes to run its own candi* 
dates at the forthcoming Assembly elections* 

Wc do not think that it has much prospect of suc- 
cess outside the Punjab* There* under the leader- 
ship of men like the venerable Raja Narendra- 
nath, it retains some trace of the great ideals with 
which it was started. One of its immediate objects, * 
it is true, was to oppose the deviation from the 
policy of even-handed treatment of creeds and 
communities which was the corner-stone of Bri- 
tish rule, but this was a subsidiary object. The 
spiritual and moral interests of Hindu Jom were 
to be the principal concern of the Mahasabha* 

It was not opposed to the Congress ; neither was 
it in any way directly or indirectly committed 
to keep step with that body as Dr, Moonje, 
ignoring the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee and other members present, made it out 
to be. The Hindu Mahasabha h^ Utile Hindu 
about it except the name* It is an imitation of 
the Muslim League and like all imitations it 
fails to evoke enthusiasm* It is Inconceivable 
to us that any body professing to speak foridar.COm 
Hindus, should fait, as the Mahasabha has done, 
to reconi its protest against the akrmin^' revival 
of animal sacrifices which is degrading Hinduism. 

The Ramakrishaa Missba;— VVe should wel- 
come more recognition by the public of the great 
service which the Ramakrlshna Mission is quietly 
doing for the promotion of harmonious relations 
between different communities. Communal 
unity does not figure among Its objects of 
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which the pfincipa] on^aie the Elimination ei 
the teachings oi Sri Ramakrishiu and the 
pleceptaof Swam! Vlvekananda regarding the 
impof^t place of service to humanity in religiDfL 
The Mission, as is well-known,' holds all lelt^ 
pons in reverence as Eamakrishnk did, though 
Its own medium of thought and work is the 
Vedanta, A unique function was held on Tues*^ 
da^ the ]9th instant at the School of the 
Mission in Madras It was the opening 
of m new dormitory built in the name and 
at the cost of a Muslim donor, Mf, Abdul 
Hakim, when he paid a visit to the School, saw 
the names of Hindu Rajahs aod Zamindars 
perpetuated* **The thought rose in my mind,* he 
explained, pej^etuate a Mahomedan name 
also so that posterity might see that Hlodus and 
Muslims were living together in terms of peace, 
goodwill and amity.™ This is absolutely true 
of the relations between the two communities 
in Southern India. Even- more interesting and 
illustrative of the harmouising influence erf 
the Vedanta, was the presence on the platform of 
the two principal speakers of the evening, the two 
Ramaswami's, who count among the front bench 
politicians of the day. Sir C P. Ramaswaml 
Iyer and Dewan Bahadur Ramaawa mi Mudaliaf 
were, in the early days of the Montagu- 
Qielmsford Reforms, regarded as the principal 
protagonists respectively of the Brahmin and 
non-^abmin parties* Iyer was the b3St<hat^ 
man by tion-Br>hmlii leaders and he, it is 
probable, repaid the comfdiment in full 
measure. Much water has flowed under the 
bridge since then. Both Mudaliar and Iyer 
have had frequent opportunities of viewing the 
Indian problem from above the clouds of caste 
predilections. We have heard the Dewan 
Bahadur spoken of by those who had excellent 
g^portunities of observing hia work at the Round 
Ti>le Conference, as second, if at all, only to 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Sir Ramaswami Iyer 
impressed the late Mr, Montagu as the ablest' 
Indian he had met during his tour of enquiry, 
and he has since added to his laurels fresh 
ones as the cofkstitutlona] adviser of Indbn 
States. The patiidpatlon of the two eminent 
men at the lunctiDn shows that the rap- 
prochement between Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins in Madras has much deeper roots t^n 
|>olItica1 expediency. There was yet another 
incident which is of gratifying interest in the 
proceedings. The Madras non -Brahmin party 
had somehow acquired the reputation of ming 
antagonistic to retigba. Dewan Bahadur 
Ramaswami -Mudallar^s remark In the course of 
hfs excellent little speech about the ixujpoitance <rf 
religion is, therefore, of welcome signiflcancew 
**! value," he said, '*the religious atmosphere 
and the religious foundatkm given to the 
institution. Those of ua, who have been in the 
midst of the bustle of the political, social or any 
other sphere, know that, after aD, ulrimate 
peace of mind lies only In the sphere c£ religion,^ 
He added that, because of their 
training, the students of the School, when they 


faced llfe^g ptoblutiSt would face them with 
courage and equanimity* 

Obiter Diett ^ — It Is not clear why Sir Mina 
lamail, Dewan^Pre^dent of the Mysore 
Rcptesentatlve Assembly, felt obliged to want 
that body in his speech at the close of theaesslQf^ 
that there w^ no Idea of introducing any ftuh 
ther changes in the constitution or of altering 
the struc^K of the GovemmcTit of MysorOi 
He exE^ lined rathar superfluously that ha 
was speaking only of the present and the 
immediate future^Hrf today, perhaps of tomorrow 
but nert of the day after. Even so the concluding 
remarks seem to be out of tuns with Sir Mlni*a 
enthusiastia support of the Feda^al schema^ 

The members of the Assembly might, as in 
the past, have asked for more constitutional 
reforms and, as the Dewan admitted that they 
had worked the present ay item ^'most 
satisfactorily/' they were entitled to do ash 
Polirical evdutlon is noc a matter of the volition 
of individual statesmen. It is a part of the. 
process by which the dualism of subject and 
ruler gives place to the monism of eubjec^-in- 
ruler, la the perfect State allegiance and 
authority are corollary to each other. It Is true* 
that Parliamentary Democracy, because it ha* 
fallen short of this identity, no longer commands 
the same implicit faith which it used to do until' 
the third quarter of the last century when 
Bismark contemptuously lejected It (n the 
constitution of the German Empire, But the 
Bbmarckian aystem has also collapsed and 
Europe ia now faced with the alternatives of 
Fascism and Commiinisni. To bang and bolt 
the door on constitutional reform, unleta 
associated with a new doctrine of political 
evolution, is likely to tarn the popular mind 
to one Of other of the two alternatives which 
have taken its place in Europe, Sir Mir^a Is 
not a hand-to-mouth statesman and these con* 
siderations must have presented themselves to^ 
him. Perhaps the decEaratIbci was meant to 
reassum outsiders who fear mform in Mysore 
might outstrip their calcialatjonst 
Islam and Caste Monday evenW, Bom- 

S citizens of all creed i gathered at the Cowasji 
ingir Hall to celebrate the birthday of the Pro- 
phet Mohammed, when Moulana Pir Motamiya 
presided. The Moulana gave a sketch of the' 
life and work of , the Prophet and commended 
Islam as a religion to hia non-Musllm hrothera. 

**5ome of our present' day non-MusUm brother 
reformers,^ he said, *^out of zeal for social 
uplift advocate the cause of widow remarriage^ 
won3et]*s fight of inheritance, total abjtinedce dar.com 
from alcohol, abolition of die caste systeni^ 
reoiDval of uataudiability,intefCommanal ^ning, 
etc. All these refornis are af^ieady embodied 
in Islam, Islam is therefore a totherhood, 
comprising all ihe reEbrms they aspire to, and 
are &9t suited tO alt the present-day ner^ and 
requlrementa of the members of their (the 
non-Muslim reformers^ society." The Pir S^eb 
is r^ht but, of course, soci4 reforms cover only' 
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a small part of religloiti Even as regard social 
ftforms, there exists a broad between precept 
and practice, as in other religtonst Dr. Khabd 
Sheldrake, the English Muslim who attended 
the fiKetlog, ’ regretted that the ideal of 
brotherhood laid down by the Prophet and 
extolled by the Moulana was not practised 
among Indian Muslims and he asked them 
to live up to that principle. We publish this 
week an article by Mr^ J. M. Datta on 'Caste 
among Bengal Musliins*' which shows that 
though theoretically the caste sysi&m conBicts 
with the democratic doctrine of Islam, yet 
Indian Mobamedans observe caste as much 
as, if not even more than, Indian Christians. 
Mr, E, A, H. Blunt in his '*Caste System of 
Northern India"' writes that in the United 
Provinces the caste system has an equally 
strong hold in Mohamedan society as in Hindus 
“Many castes preserve more or less completely 
the Hindu wedding rights. the Bhat goes 
further, still : he carries out first the Hindu 
wedding in the fullest form and then follows it 
up by a Mohamedan ceremony. Many castes 
still employ Brahmin pundits to bx an auspi- 
cious day for wedding and other ceremonies.,. 
Almost all of them are strictly endogamous,” 
His Majesty Ibn Saud will disapprove of many 
things in Indian Islam, as contravening the puri- 
tan simplicity of the Prophet’s life and teachings. 

What Is Trotll ? t — “As for the reformers^ 
method of agitation, they have been scrupu* 
lously non-violent and based on persuasion.’* 
Thus the Bombay Chronicle in its leading 
article on Wednesday. What about the two 
men beaten to unconsciousness at Guruvayur? 
Headline in Sun of same dates “News of further 
Sanatanist violence comes from Ahmedabad 
where Sanatanist Black Flaggers used la^s 
and bamboos against unresisting Congress 
volunteers on Mahatmaji’s arrival in that city.“ 
In the body of the messager “A scuffle ensued 
between Congressites and Sanatanists* Both 
parties entered into a hand to hand fight Sadhus 
used lathis and bamboos freely. One Congress 
volunteer was bleeding and was sent to the 
hospital. Four Sadhus were severely beaten. 
One was bleeding,’^ (He apparently was left 
to bleed where he was.) The "unresisting"* 
Congressites would seem to have made four 
Sadhus suffer for every one of their men 
injured. And there were only three hundred 
SMhus as against **ten thousand"' on the other 
Side, 

Pica for Polygamy : — It is inevitable that the 
communal problem should eventually intrude 
into social Ufe^ Asutosh Bhattacbarya who 
appends M, A. to his signature, in a letter to ^e 
A^irUa Bastar calls attention to the 

proportionate decrease in the Hindu population 
owing to its lower birthrate as compared to 
the Muslim in Bengal Delayed marriages, 
absence of widow Temarriages, antipathy of the 
“modern glrh“ to child-bearing in combination 
with various other causes, he says, have 
alarmingly arrested the growth of the Hindu 
population. He does not mention ^'bkth-contror 


but it is also one of the causes in 'operation 
among the ^ucated middle dasa^r - He 
suggests that unless the community is prepared 
to face the prospect of certain extinction, it has^- 
no alternative to reviving polygamy* He 
concludes by citing the instance of a hlahomedan 
tenant of his, as illustrating the urgency of ther 
problem. He writes:— “I had a M^omedan 
tenant of cultivatOT class, who approached me; 
once for a small loan which he required to 
perform his third marriage. Both of his prevlous^ 
wives were living with him peacefully and he had, 
issues of each. 1 was naturally surprised to* 
know of his such intention when it involves hinrir 
into debt. But he emphatically asserted that 
money could be made at times but men could- 
not be made at the expiry of a particular age*r 
He requires as many as eight sons to look after 
his agriculture but he bad only four by his two^ 
wives, Hence this new endeavour* Have we, 
the 5r> called advanced Hindusi, anything to learU; 
from this rustic peasant ? I pause for an answer*’^ 

Mr. Justice Ramesam and Mr* P* K* Wattak 
should lose no time iti answering Mr* Bhatta- 
charya’s pertinent question* 

Jail Interviews : — We were surprised to read 
a spirited protest by a contemporary in North 
India against the presence of a jail official 
“ within hearing distance*" during an interview 
between Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mrs.^ 

Kamala Nehru in Debra Dun jail. One of the? 
rules in the Bombay Jail Manual — and we; 
have no reason to believe that the rule diifers im 
other provinces^ — expressly provides that ** every 
interview with a convicted prisoner shall take place- 
in the presence of a iail officer, who shall be res* 
ponsibb that no irregalarlty occurs and who 
shall be so placed as to be able to see and hear 
what passes and to prevent any article being" 
passed between the parties. Conversations at 
the interview shall not be permited lu any 
language not readily understood by the jail 
officer presenL*' We can state from our 
personal knowledge that the rule is rigidly 
adhered to and it has not occurred to either'’ tho 
prisoners or the relatives of the prisoners to 
protest against it* We have criticised fre- 
quently the treatment of prisoners in Indiar^ 
jails but the procedure adopted at jail 
interviews does not seem a legitimate ground 
for grievance nor is it a matter of any 
importance, The paper greatly exaggerates^ 
when it remarks that "the whole object of an. 
interview would in many cases be defeated if 
a jail official were within hearing distance,’* It 
proceeds to lay down that interviews shouldi 
be allowed between prisoners and their relatives 
or friends within sight only of a jail officiali(jap Qom 
and thal^ while such a 'rule* should be ol^rved 
in all cases, it should be all the more scrupulously 
observed in the case of a prisoner like Pundit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, "both on account of his 
eminenl position in the public life of the countiy 
and because he is the very soul of honour,"* 

The preoccupation of the public with the treat- 
ment received by incarcerated Congress leaders 
has been the despair of the Congress tank and file. 
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'^BOMSAY^ JUNE 30, 2934^ 

THE ATTEMPT ON GANDHIjL 
On l^londay cfemnig Gaixlhijl wcrft to the 
Municipal Hall in Poona City to receive a civic 
addfiesSk He had with him Gandhi and three 
girU da^hters of his frienda. A few minatra 
before hia arrival^ another car containiog a party 
of Councillors dmve into the porch. It was 
mistaken for Gaodhijri car ,and the band of 
boy scouts, who furod^hed a honour, 

blared out a wdoome, Fr^nent members 
of the Municipal Council crowded at the door 
to greet the distinguished guest. Suddenly 
there was ^ an explosion which was thought 
to be that of a qacker and passed unnoticed 
at the moment. The real nature of the 
incident, however, was soon revealed when 
several people were seen to have been injured* 
The injured men were at once sent to the 
hospital, Gandhi jt and his party reached 
the scene and the^ programme was gone 
through in a somewhat abbreviated form, A , 
public meeting was held soon after and Gandhi ji 
issu^ a statement on tiie incident. He 
said that thot^h he was not aching for martyr- 
dOTn,he was not much concern^ about the 
attempt on himself but he was pained to think 
what impression the world would have formed if 
any harm had befallen his wife and the children 
who were ,with hiiii* ,Candhiji addressed his 
remarks chiefly to orthodox Hindus who opposed 
his had jan propaganda* He assured them that 
he had not laid much stress on temple entiy-^ 
which aroused their keenest appr^ensions — 
during his present tour and that he would never 
agree to the admission' of antyajas into 
temples by compulsion. He wanted this to 
be done by the goodwill of caste Hbdus 
and his propaganda was mainly to enlist 
their • goodwilU He repeated, what he 
bad often said, that Hinduism stood to 
gain immensely by getting rid of the curse 
of untouchability, while neglect or failure in 
this vital reform would spell disaster to it. 
The nobility and grandeur of Gandhiji’s 
personality never shone blighter than in hla 
behaviour on an occasion like this which tears up 
^e foundations of character. The attempt, 
providentially frustrated, to assassinate him, by 
whomsoever made, was a diabolical one and we 
trust that the criminal wilt be caught and 
pumshed, notwithstandir^ Gaoilbiji's magnani- 
mous desire to let him go free^ 

There are, them can be, no two opinions 
as to the vllene^ of the deed and the 
sublimity of Gandhijrs behavioufi The 
attempt to fasten this ' deploiable iucldeot 
on orthodox Hindus who are opposed to the 
Harijan movement, however, is uU outcome of 
blind partisanship. Nothing Is known so far to 
jus^y iL The Police arrested five peiaoas 
after the inddent and later released ibemas 
they wm all invited guests and had cards of 


invitataCNL The bjured men are being treated 
in bospital, one of them being a t^er at 
orthodox Hindus. It is true that the proposal 
to give an address was opposed in the Poona 
Municlp^ Council by some orthodox Hindu rtpre* 
sentatives. But that by itself does not juiUfy the 
conclusion that the bomb was thrown by 
them or at their ipstanoe. On just such reasoo- 
ing persons who practised civil disobedience 
have been represented as accessories toanarchism. 

The social and nligious reform movement 
has on for nearly a hundred years. The 
issues involved in the past came far mom 
closely home to caste Hindus than the removal 
of untouchabnity which lies outside the daily 
routine of Hindu life. The remarriage of 
widows cut deeper into the convictions of 
Hindus than the admission of untouchables to 
^pkscan possibly doi^ As a mUter offset, 
hundreds of antyajas find their way into tempica 
all over the countiy without questions a^ed 
about their castes. The fundamenud dif* 
ferenm between Gandhiji'a school and the older 
school of reformers, is that while the former 
wish antyajas ta be admitted as antyajai, the 
latter hold that, if unlouchability is first removed^ 
the bar against these classes automatically 
lapses. And this is the important point, 
Untouchability will be removed not by admitting 
them to temples but to the homes m 
caste Hindus on the same footing as mem- 
bers of other Hindu caste*. How many of 
those who subscribe to the Harijan Fund 
will satisfy the test? The point was raised 
two yearn ago in the Bombay Hindus* 
Conference pr^ided over by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya but it met with a chill 
reception. That is by the way. What we 
wish to emphasise here is the fact that, in 
all these years, Sana tan ists who bitterly 
opposed social reforms, never took to bombs or 
knives. It is not, was never, the Hindu way. 

And we ^otdd insist on very clear proof before 
it is assumed that the bomb thrown at the 
Municipal Hall was instigated by any organUa* 
tion ol orthodox Hindus, 

Gandhi j( said in hU scatement that he could ' 
not believe that any sane Saoatanist could ever 
encourage the insane act that was perpetrated 
that evening. He however, went on, immediately 
to speak of the Harijan cause being ad va need by 
the outrage qnd of the value of routyrdom to a 
cause. What evidently he meant was that Che 
crime was the act of one or more insane 
Sanatanists who thought they were avenging 
thereby what they regarded as the outrage on 
Hiodu^m soi^t lo be inflicted by getting antya- dr.com 
jaa admiued into temples^ Be is pGSSJbty right. 

There are, no doubt, among orthodox If Indus, 
as among other classes, criminals and black- 
guards. If some of th^ took it into their 
heads to murder Candhlji, H U, surely monstroua 
to lay the crime at the door of Sanatanista, SuC 
there are other possibifjtkj also, iocluib^ 
that of deslgoir^ pei^le utilising the Sanatamsc 
antagonism to Ga^hiji’a propaganda u a somke 
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ecf^n from behind which Co execute Iheir own 
evil purpose. It Is grossly unfatt until the 
reaponsibilHy for the crime is indubitably estab- 
lished, to denounce the Sanatanists as is being 
done, as authors and instigators of the outrage* 
The opposition of the hartatanists has b^n 
throughout open, While they resent the attempt to 
force them* as they think* to admit antyajas to 
temples, they regard a reformer as an ephemeral 
phantom strutting on the stage, and iheir religion 
as eternal and beyond injury by morul man* 
They are not fools. They know well that if 
Gandhiji goes, some one less devoted to 
religion may step into his shoes. It is 
also right to remember that tilt the ques- 
tion of legislation about temple entry came to 
the front, the Sanatanists acquiesced in, if they 
did not whole-heartedly support* the movement 
for the uplift of the antyajas. It is easier to 
believe that the anarchist revolutionaries are 
seeking fresh fields for their activities, than to 
believe that orthodox Hindus, mostly elderly 
man and women, whose one desire is to be left 
atone, organised this attempt on the life of one 
who, until a few months ago, they revered as 
a saint and a sadhu. It is a novel role for the 
Reformer to espouse the side of the orthodox 
Hindu between whose point of view and ours 
there has always been a wide gulf fixed. He is 
obstinate, misguided, blind to the signs of the 
times. He is often callou?, sometimea cruel, 
at all times apathetic except to what he believes 
to be the duties devolving on him as on account 
of his religion and his caste* But in the now 
nearly half a century of its conflict with orthodoxy 
the Reformer has never had once to think of it 
as a nursery of potential murderers* It may be, 
however, that a change has come over orthodox 
Hindus and that the attempt on Gaddhtji 
was really instigated by them. If and when 
that is proved, the Reformer will certainly 
not tnmee words in its condemnation. The 
position at present (Friday morning) is that the 
arrested men have been released. Government 
with praiseworthy promptness have offered 
a reward of Rs* five thousand for the apprehen- 
sion and conviction of the person or persons 
concerned in this despicable crime. The only 
thing for responsible publicists to do just now is 
td suspend judgment, 

,, * 

SWADESHI IN THE MELTING POT, 
One substantial result of the ten years of ex- 
perimenting with national life, was the diffusion 
of the sense of duty to prefer goods manufactured 
in the country, particularly among the middle 
classes. Although Swadeshi' came to be aasocia« 
ted with politics, many ^ple who had no politic 
cal predilections, recognised the economic value 
of the priqciple and did their best to give effect to 
it in their own daily lives. This is due to the fact 
that Swadeshi did not or^nate with politics. 
Fifty years ago there were men who practised 
swadeshi and made efforts to promote ‘ in- 
digenous Industries. Ranade was one of the 


pioneers in this as In other directions. He 
thought that the economic domination of India 
by Britain had more serious effects than 
political domination. His idea of swadeshI 
was very broad. It included everything manu^ 
factured in the country and did not go 
minutely into the question of who owned the 
Capital or provided the management, A politi- 
cal complexion was first given to the swadeshi 
movement during the agitatbn over the Bengal 
Partition, The National Congress began to 
hold Exhibitions during its sessions. After a 
time, the Industrial movement started the In- 
dustrial Conference as its own special organ. 
Government and British business men at first 
extended their support to the Conference. After 
a time the Industrial Conference threw off Its 
association with the Congress and passed under 
the leadership of persons who, for want of a 
better word, may be called capitalists. The 
result was that the industrial problem thence- 
forward tended to assume more the aspect 
of a capitalist than of a national concern. 

The Labour movement was the necessary 
concomitant of this development. An attempt 
to reconcile the two on the plea that the most 
urgent question was first to counter exploitation 
by foreign capitalist and that when that 
was done the Indian capitalist can be settled 
wiih, succeeded for a time, Under this com- 
promise, politicians, workers and empbyers or 
capitalists joined hands and were able to get 
Government to adopt discriminating protection 
m place of Free Trade as its fiscal policy. 
This co-operatbn was broken when Tke 
Tinier of l7%dia fulminated on the condition of 
Bambay^s slaves. The Factory Act was passed 
and made Labour self-conscious. Labour 
Unions grew up rapidly, which alarmed 
employers. Indian employers alarmed at the 
growing power of Labour in India and. Britain 
and uncertain of the support of Indian 
politicians, turnwl to foreign capitalists for sup- 
port. The depression in the fortunes of Labour 
in Britain and the advance of the idea of the 
Corporate State in Europe led to the degeneration 
of Swadeshi into salesmanship of commodities 
which, but for the accident of their production 
in this counter, had no claim on the support of 
nationally-minded people. As Swadeshi^ the 
weekly organ of the Swadeshi Sangh, observes : 
**The feeling is growing among large sections of 
the community that our industrialists are trading 
on Swadeshi sentiment without showing suffi- 
cient concern either for Labour or consumer.*' 
Wag^ are cut down and side by side by oint j^ 
of agfitation heavy protective duties are secur- 
ed against fore^ competitors. That is to say, 
the worker gets !e^ in wages and the consumer 
is obliged to pay more in prices to keep up *'the 
national indust^.'* 

The anomaly has struck Gandhiji, as it 
has every thinking mani and he, according 
to &made$hi^ is of the view that the 
Sangh and other bodies should confine 
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their cSbrtft of propagaadji hencefonh 
to the f^suscltadoa of cottage iuduslfies 
ajid the tntroductioa of suhsadlary occupation 
for agric*iitttirii9t& This loay coostitute ideal 
objects of mral reconstroctioQ but to oaQ them 
swadeshi actividea would be a misoomef. 
Gandhiji’a view is that the organised targe 
factory industries can take care of themselves by 
getting protectloa from the State and do not 
stand in need of help from the public. This 
leaves out of consideration the fact that the 
factory industries have to deal with Labour and 
the result of leaving them alone will be to deny 
that Swadeshi has a duty to see that horiie 
industries are built up on sound lines as regards 
their incidenoe on Lshour. We want rather an 
expansion of the idea of Swadeshi than a 
contraction of it to village industries. We publish 
today the admirable address of M. Godart, the 
President of the Eighteenth Session of the Inter- 
national labour Ofgamsatlon which opened at 
Geneva on the 4th of June;* He has therein 
defined the problem before the industrial world 
in language as precise as it is eloquent. The 
problem of the Swadeshi movement is to 
embody in the national system the principles 
which the League of Nations Covenant has laid 
down for the Internadonal Labour Oiganlsation. 

IS IT JEWISH PROPAGANDA ? 

During the last few months three f Imj have been 
shown in Bombayi the central figure in each of which 
was a Jew, Ab^t Easter week, "the Wandering 
Jaw” made a great impression. It was a very 
powerful piece, both technically and coptcally, The 
trial and burning of the Jew in the presence and 
under the ciders of eccles iastics in their ofHclaJ robes, 
was a mors terrible exhibitimi of intolerance 
than the man with the drawn sword over the bent 
neck of a missionary which the local Catholic 
Sjeaminer publishes on its front page. The behaviour 
of the Wandering Jew was courageous, calm, and 
dignified. It was calculated to impress those who 
saw the picture as typical of the sup^ior moral 
and spiritual calibre of the Hebrew as compared 
with hts European persecutors. To that extent, 
it may be regarded as a bit of subtle but effective 
pro Jew propaganda. 

Next came **Disraeli,** George Arliss* personsp 
tion of Diataeli is wonderful. You fed after 
seeing his Ditraeli that you have been ic the 
presence of the orlginalt Disraeli was a great 
believer in race and ui bis own race in partbular. 
In Arliss* DIsraelv the Governor of the 8aak of 
l^gland is browbeaten into eodoraing the cheque of 
the bankrupt, Meyer, to whom Disraeli bad applied 
for the advance of four million pounds to buy the 
Sues Canal shares of the Khedive The Governor 
of the Grnik of England who was first asked, not only 
refuses pointblank but insults DtstaelL I^smeli 
tells "him that he wfU find it elsewhere. The 
Govemor, surprised, asks to wboru would he got ”To 
the same to whom all Cbriatiaas go wheu they need 
money, the Jew ” After Meyer had given the cheque 
and before it could be casbea the Russian 
Government buys up aU hia obligations^ and he 
finds himself a bankrupt. It is at this St^e, that 
Disraeli summons the Governor again and tirgeB 
Chat he should honour the cheque He in^g- 
nantly refuses. He calls Disradi an adveo- 
UiTfv *'And a Jew,” prompts DisradL After the 


Governor tkad finished, Dlsraeti quietly reminds 
hire that he ia the FiWs Minister of Englaiid, 

Waxing wareii he threatens to smash the Bank if 
the Governor did not then and there endorse ths 
cheque. The scene U very tense but at the end 
the Governor walks sbcepiihty to the table and 
puts hiS name to the paper, Uiiraell puts It In bis 
pocket and trtumphancly telle hU wife of what hid 
taken places "But,” she ask% "have you really 
power to smash bis bankP” "i have not,” is 
Diwaeirs reply, ■’but he does not know it.” In 
the closing scene, the Genremor ii the first to oome 
and ccngratulate the Prime Minister on hit patrfodo 
action. With a twinkle in his eyci, Disraeli publicly 
thanks the Governor for hii help and announces 
that the Queen was pleased to Confer a peerage on 
hire— and Meyer t When 1 walked out of the heatre 
1 could not help thinking that the Englishman was 
a bit of a ^^chump** by the side of Che Jew but, I re- 
collect^ he had the go:xl sense to own it by making 
the Jew the Prime Mlnisfcr of hla country. 

The '‘House of Rothschild* b anDtber of these 
pr<^ Jewish pictures now shown In Bombay. The 
leading part in it liaise taken by Arliai and - It is 
one ofnls most iuocesiful roles, also the Jew 

appears as a clever competitor with English politi- 
cians and merchants. This has been criCiDii^ and 
it has been plainly aakf that the purpose of the 
production b propaganda. Prapag^aor no pro- 
paganda, Jews have certainly pr^uoed a higher 
proportioa of men great in alt branches of knowI^M 
and activity, except War, and it Is well that l£e 
pablk ihould be reminded of the finrt now thju there 
IS so mueb intolerance and persecution of this gifted 
race. One would like to see Leseing^s "Nathan the 
Wise* in the form of a good picture. It wUi be a 
moat attractive theme with atriking charactors— 

Sabdin, the Templar, Saladin*s sister. Nathan^ 
certainly one of the noblest Jewish GharaoterSi and his 
daughter, 

INDIA HAS HER FASCISTS TOO. 

(Bv V. A.) 

India has tong had the distinction of harbouring 
every type of religion. It will soon bo In a 
poaition to boast that it posses sea representatives 
of every achool of poUcTcal thought An attempt 
to emulate Italian Fasclam waa made two years 
ago in Calcutta when organisation was formed 
to counteract the activities of the Congrett, 

Members wore distinctive clothes with a pf eminently 
displayed badge and concentrated^ at the outset 
on nu1lif™g the work of Congress pickeceri, Thmr 
helped Calcutta merebants to have their .goods 
conveyed frexn godown to shop and ^ generally 
encouraged theni to disregard the dictates of 
Congress leaders. For a fortnight the doings of 
members of diis* organisation were repotted with 
enthusiasni Jin the Angln-lndian preas. Then 
nothing more was heard of IL Any] now news 
comes of a revival Intoreit in Fascism in South 
India. 

It was a surprise to me to read in a recent issue 
oftheJyjWs of Madras a letter inviting would-be^„ 
Indian Fascists to write to Mr. K. Suryanarayana®' " 

Beehive Foundry, Broadway, Madras, with a 
view to l^ilitating the early conveoing of a conference 
in Madras. The writer expressed afcim ac toe 
growth of so;:ialUni and the rapid increase o{dislqyalt^, 
therefore, urged the creatioo of a F^ist regans- 

satfon to "shatter the evil seeds of axomumsoi 
and educate national conscience against l^iij iij 
political, economical Of flocUl standards.” Mr. Dotal 
who evidently acts as ilr. Suryanarayana Racfi 
recruitiag has appurently forgotten that tbe 
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BrttJaEi Gimrnincnt fn India t^k£9 itself seriously 
an opponent ot cooununiam and has 'educated' the 
Indlaa conscience a^insl laxity in political sland- 
Afds. What the econocnu# of social ideals of the 
proposed Fascist party are Mr. Doral &its to inform 
his r^der, A correspondent who writes a strong pro- 
test in a subs^uent issue of the same newspaper is 
evidently perplexed by Mr, Daral's reference 
to India as ''the birth-place of Aryan Fascbnn/' 
Mr. Darai himself is vague on a number of 
issues, bis only definite programme for the 
proposed Fascist party being the combating 
of communism and the infusing of moral tone into 
the pdltloal and eqpnomic fabric. That possibly 
is a necessary attitude to adopt in building up a new 
party. Mr, Dorara letter reveals that his enthusiasm 
tor FaseUm Is not the outcome of a mere passion 
for coloured shlrtsu His attempts at political 
and economic policy building are not likely 
to meet with much success, particularly since the 
Brit rah Government has already interested itself 
lit both these subjeota. The one Sphere left to our 
buddieg Kascicte is thae of social work. A friend 
of mine who is too uneducated to appreciate the 
finer points ot HiClet^s political methods and economic 
Ideals, expressed Che highest admiration for the Nazi 
leader when he was told of his mass marriage 
programme. He remarked that the only hope of 
ladiaris shaking themselves free sf social evils like the 
dowry system, unequal marries, child marriages and 
the problem of widows, was tor an Indian Hitter to 
•et the people on the straight and narrow path. 
Mr. Suryananyana Rao will, 1 am sure, not look 
down on work in the social sphere as worthy 
only of old women. The laxity in polUioal and 
economical (jic in Mr. Dorai's letter) life has its 
origins in social laxity. If Ihe Hindu father of to-day 
bad acted after the manner of the old paterfamiiies. 
much of our trouble* would have been nqn-cxistent» 
Italian Fascism should, like charity, begin at home, 

A MESSAGE TO YOUNG ASIA 
(By joHS Hav»e£ Holmes.) 

The problem of world unity involvei many 
economic and policicat and social factors. But those 
factors can never be effeoiivcly handled, and the 
problem itself solved, until we see that in alt and 
through all and over all is that one spirit in the 
life orCod and in the soul of man, which can alone 
make us one upon this earth. Unless we recognize 
this spirit and celebrate it, and manifest it in our 
lives, all eoonomic problems and political treaties 
and social arrangements, however wise and necessary, 
will prove In the end to be vain. The erganism 
of men's common life must he a living organism, 
and this life can only come through the incarnation 
of the aplrit which ia religicru 

You of the East can help us of the West more, 
j^rhapSk than you Imagine, because it is from the 
genius of the East that all the religious idealism of 
man has sprung. You seem to have the secret 
of the spirit, as you have impited it to^ humanity 
through the centuriea gone by. In ancient times 
you had the immortal Buddha. Today you have 
the equally Immortal Mahatma Gandhi. In those 
we lea your supreme gifts to mankind, and with 
them, as with Jesus and Zoroaster and the Hebrew 
prophets, we must march to the great goal of 
brotherhcMxL 

You young people of the East can also help us 
just because you are young, and thus hold in your 
bands *he pomtse of the future. That future will 
be dark or Vight, ft thing of death or life, according 
fts you, the youth of the would, are faithful to Gods 
will and seek in his immortal name the building of 
bis kingdom amofvg men. Do not fait us, for welook 


to you to save the world which the present genera tion 
has all but Tost, 

Together wo must clasp hands and touch hoftrta 
across the stretch of continents and over the vast 
gulf of encompassing seas. We must rocognize and 
acclaim our essentia] kinship and achieve the prO-i 
mises of our cofnmoti life. As we are all children of 
God, scare we all members of the great family of God 
and ihus brothers together. Frontiers must not divide: 
us, nor creeds separate us. We must yield to no 
supfS'Stition of nationalism and jfall victim to no pre^ 

Judices of race. Fee as one of our greatest Christian 
prophets has said, “God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell together on the feoe of 
the earth." 

A BUDDHIST UNIVERSITY !N INDIA 

Buddhists in Burma and throughout the Far 
East will leam with interest that the Government of 
India have sanctioned the eBtablishment of a Bud- 
dhist University. 

An International Buddhist Academy, which Is 
preliminary to this Universjtyi. will be opened on Full' 

Moon Day in November next. The Academy will 
' be developed into the proposed Uoiversityj m the 
course of the next five years. 

The ideal which the Academy has In view Is the 
advancement of research in the various departments 
of Buddhisib studies on the basis of co-oparation 
among Orientalists all over the world. 

The proposed University, which will be known os 
the Interoatioita] Buddhist University> will {^remote 
not only Buddhistic studies but also studies In 
scienti^ aubjecU concerned with the advancement 
of marfs welfare. 

The ultimate ideal of this Uruversiiy b to benefit 
mankind through a correct and farsighted exposition 
of Buddhism. 

The Buddhist University, which will be run on 
the lines of the Benares Hindu University, will have 
a governing body, including Buddhists and non- 
Buddhist s interested in Buddhism from Ccylorr, 

' Burma, Siam, China, Japan, Cambodia, Tibet and 
India, and also Europe and America. The Univer- 
sity will have a preakleriC, one or more vice-president^ 
a generai secretary, three secretaries and a trea^ 
surer. It will be administered by a worfeing 
committee of twenty-five including office-bearers. 

Mr. M. N. Mukherjee, a Judge of the Hie^h Court 
at Calcutta, has already been appointed President, 
with Anagarika B, Govioda (Mr, E. L. Hoffmann) 
of Ceylon as General Secretary, 

The Academy will be housed In the Maha Bodhi 
Society Buildings at Samath, but later, it will bo 
shifted to its own buildings, to be constructed at Deer 
1 Park, where Buddha preached his first sertnon, tho 
; land foe the purpose having been given by the 
Government of India. The Government have promised 
' an annual grant for the upkeep of the University. 

I Justtc«i*-Utt>eFai Bappraohetnetit E— We 

■ welcome the following parsgi^ph in the Lxidor oa 
indicative of a possible combiDatioo batw«a the 
i,ibeie|9 and Justicites iu Hfedims: *^A rittle bird has 
whispered ID my ear that correspondeQca (or ctmvtfw lar.COm 
atioos) bos been in progrss betrreeu the Ijll^rat and 

' Justice parties in Madras, os a rsuU cf which it is ODt 
I impossible that Biwau Bahadur Hamchaodra Kao and 
I Mr. Veukatrama Sastri may seek election to the 

■ Assembly with the combined (tipport of both par ties. 

^ 1 shall heartily weloorao this development and shaU 
\ not go into mouroiog if a mao of sterling worth like 
I Mr. Yeokatrema Sastri goes into the Assembly io 
f preTerence to Mr. Satyanuirti who hea oo Inteiation m 
I aliowiug a single non-CoDgtosinaik to micfioed in the 

I clecbons." 
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AIX^AITHS OONF£R^4CE IM NEW YORE. 

To fate « leading pvt la New York Citfm 
fburtM ‘iiipp 1 einen ^7 oeaabge oftke 
Foltowshfp F«cbs (tbe teoond ParlUment of 
Roli^onsj^ Sir Francis Younghuiband, KJCSJ^ 
KtCXEii f fimoos Bdtiati CKplorert geoermlt states* 
fiiuw lutbor) n).-ide o epedal joamc/ Iroaa Engtand, 
where he U Chalmwa vhf London dP the *Tluec£3td 
Mcwnentf — Uniooof East and West, League :of 
Neighbour^ *Tdlowsh!p of Faitlia”->iwhioh deiveloped 
tile World Fellowship of Faiths, Trofeisor P, A. 
Wadiitdistingubhed pditioal eoonamist of Wdso.i 
Coliege^ Bomba/t m foUoiier of tbe Zoroastrian or 
Parsec religkxit was also among the sevaotf*two 
•peakere at the fourteen meetings held in the grand 
ballroom of Hotel New Yotl^ during the Peace 
and Goodwill Wedi^ Ma 7 12 tn 13 inclusive; i93k 
These New York City meetings ■upplemeoled the 
sixty sesstona held in Chicago; during Chic&go'j 
second World's Fair, June to November I&33, 
when the World Fdlowsbip of Faiths continued and 
iinproved upon the Parliament of Rdigions 
originated at Chicagtfa first World's Fair in 1893. 

Inctuded among the leventy-two eminent speakers 
who, in the fourteen New York City Metings, repre- 
sented many faith^ races and countries were Rapbl 
Stephen S. Wise; Dr- John ^ynes HdmeS|Mr. 
Norman Hapgood, President Bernard S. Deutsch the 
New York City Board of Aldermen, Professor Edwin 
R«A* Seligi^n, econamist of Cotumbia University} 
President Emeritus Charles F- Thwing of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio| President Ario 
Ayres Brown of Drew University, Madisor^ New 
Jersey; Professor William A Kilpatrick of Teach eiV 
College; IVofessor H, Eksuglas Wild of Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey; Miss Ruth 
St- Denis, intemationally-*known dancer; two national 
leaders of the Colour^ race — Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrell of. Washington, D, C and I^sident R R 
Wright, Jr, ofWilberforoe University, Ohio} Kabbi 
IL Pereira Mendes of tbe 5panish*Portugucae Syna- 
gogue (who also took ^art prominently in the first 
Parliament of Religions m 1893); from other leading 

J ewish rabbis— Louis L Newman, D, DeSola Pool, 
srael Ck>ld5teit^ Morton Berman; Ber^aoiin tX 
Harsh of tbe People's Lob^, Washington, D, CL| 
Dr. Here ward Carrington ofue PsyenSs Institute; 
Fro^ssor Ernest P, Horrwitz, Orientalist of Hunter 
College; Mrs;, Alice A Bailey, international leotureq two 
College Christian Mystics— Dr, F. Homer Curtiss of 
Wasmn^n, D, C and Rev,. Rosalie A Beatty; Mrs, 
Owen Neill Brciwi^ 'V£ce<hautnaii of the Leai^e of 
Nations As sooiaticn) Mr, WilUani H. Short; Director 
of the Motion Picture Research Council; Dr, Jessie 
Wallace Hujghaci of the War Resisters JLeaj^e; Dr, 
C- M. Fiumiaav ttiitor of Forei^ A^irs Confiden- 
tUJ Advisory Sendee; Rev- Sydney Strong from 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference; two Ethical 
Culture Society leaders— Dr, John 1^ Elliott and 
Dr, Henry Neumann; Dr, ChrbtiaQ F, Reisner of 
Broadway Temple Methodist Episcopal Church: two 
representatives of the Baha'i futh^Mis, Mary 
Hanford Ford and MIraa Ahmad Sohrab of Persia; 

leaders of tbe New Thoughf movement— Dr, 
Edna Lister of Buifaki} Pkcaident of the Intent tional 
New Thought Alliance; Mrs, Ada Cox Fisheri diico- 
toroflheNew York Centre of Truth; Dr, AbWt 
C. Grier and Miss Villa Faulkner Page; Dr, John 
Howland Lathro|^ Unitarian; Rev, EHot Wbltei 
Episcopalian; Dr- John Curry' Walker of the 
Plymouth Chcifch ^ tbe Filgnim; Rev, Cameioa 
Parker Hall of Christ Ptssbyterian Church | Rev. 
Walter Brookii Foley of the Methodist Epis- 
oopal Church, Ronhaokoina, Long Island; Rjcv, 
Anthm Evaois Pastor of the West Park Presbj^ 
tenn Church; Ahva J. C Bond of the Seventh- 


Day Baptist CoAferenotti Rev Soket-am 
Buddhist Ph-iett of Japav^ tbrahimSeb Bey, a Moot^ 
WTO Turkeyi Baad Alexander, President of the 
^laof Roumaola; and four Kpretentacivu from. 
India— ^ami Bodhananda (the otij perso.ial dis^pte 
in Amnrioa of Swimi Vivettananda w^ wai an 
standing leidts' in tbe 1398 Partiamsot of RdigiooslL 
Gobind Behari Lil, Scientifio Editor at the Hearnt 
Publications ; Vidya-Vi bhushtna Pandit Dr, Shyama 
Shanktr, Hindu, formerly foreigii minister of the 
Indian State of Jhakwar, aul Bhai ManiUl C PareklL 
Jain, WTO the provihoe in whioh hUhatma* Gj^bl 
was reared, Sri Balwanl Singh GrewaV Sikh^al' 
India and Athur Hoover served aa Time Mbniim 
Kedaniath Das Gupta of ladia opened the itieetinge 
Within ancient Sanakrit invOM^tion and Its Etwlish 
equivalent The Prayers of ElevHi Faithi were nad 
aloud at eaoh meeting by the audienoOb Soloiiti. 
chonisei, orohestras and other musical numbers wen 
piovlded for all the meetings by Dr, Arc^r Lorila 
Hoad, director of tho IntemacTcKml Musk) Festival 
Lea^e, Charles Frederick Weller of Chloigo pro- 
aid^ at nine of the fxirteei] meeti ngs, 

A special feature of thess supplenimtary session 
was a unique procession of people of all faitW 
races and countries who marcM in ceremonial 
robes and c<^ourfu1 dresses of many oountries, on 
Sunday, May 13th from Che Penns ylvania R^way 
StitioQ to the Hotbl J^ew Yorker for a prograrams of 
oharacteriscio songs and short speeches. John Haynes 
Holmes minister of the Community Cbuf^ Miss 
Ruth St, Denb, international danotsT, Kedarnath Fhi 
Gupta and Charles Frederick Weller, General Ex^ 
cutives, beaded the prooessiom 
By request of the Cbmmjttfic ^ the World Petfowp 
ship of Faiths, roany United States GovernofS pro- 
eiaimed to observe May 18 as World Goodvill Dby 
in churches, synagogues, ichocds and other public 
institutians. 


The topics discussed tn the round-table conf<Tencca 
of the afternoon sessions werev on May 12, •■A New 
Spiritual Dynamic) Needed,’^ May 14, "How PrevecC 
War?" May IS, "Overoomirw Racial and Religious 
FV^udioe.* May 1S,«How May Min Master Fearf* 
May 17, ^'Nationalism mod Internationalum,'* May 
13, "Neiiad ; a New Spiritual World CodeL*' 

Tbe iubiecti for the seven meetings were, on 
May 12, "SpiritualNeeds and Evils of Society,* 
May 13, ^Designs for Living in a Nobler World;' 
May 14. “No More War," Slay IB, ^How FaHbs, 
in Fellowship, Can Save CivUisstloa" May 13, 
"How May Man Manage Hit United World f' May 
17, "Pefson.ll and W^ld Spiritual Recovety," May 
13, "For a New World Consciousness;' 

A banquet mud reception to Sir Francis Voung- 
huaband was held on this evening of May iSch m 
the Grand Ballroom of Hotel New Vorker, 

The following resolutions were unanimouily and 
enthusiastically adopted on tbe laA day ot the 
Convention 


'Sir Francis Vounghusband, K- C, S I-, K, CL E. 
Oitirmin for Great Britain ol our Throelbld 
MavetneoC, invited ui to hdd in London, id 1330, 
the second international convention of the World' 
Fellowship of Faiths third World's Parliament 
of Religions, 

■In grateful response to the invitation given througli 
Sir Francis Younghusband, we; a«cmbled in tbe Iburo 
teen New York Gty meeting ^ tbe First World Fel- 
lowship of Faiths tbe Second Worlds Parliament of 
Religions, unanmiously vote to fecommend to onr 
Internatioaal FVesklenc, Hb Hlgti ness the Maharaja 
Gackwar ofBaroda, that be and tbe Intematma] 
Ccmimittee should soon decide upon sod oodcstako 
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'specific adequata prcparatkma fof out ine«tLnga in 
ijandoa in 19SS.’' 

^AaKmblcd in the fourteen New York City 
raeetmE^s c4 the World Fellowship of Faiths, we are 
impresi^ with the value of this rnovcment to every 
'City in every country and we cordiatly lecommend 
to the and members of the National Com** 

mittec of Three Hundred and to the tnternational 
IPrciident and Member# of the Intemationsil 
Committee that earnest eSbrts be made to develop 
local meetings and movements of the World Felbw- 
■flhip of Faiths in as many cities as possible thranglH 
-out the wofkt" 

THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
CONFERE*\CE. 

(By “Observer, 

^^at bids fiir to be one of the most interesting 
^and important sessions of the International Labour 
'Conference is now sitting in Geneva^ 

Three major questions am being discjissed, all 
■of vital ImporCance on account of the continuing 
world economio depression. They are s the 
'*'4D‘h0ur week^'* 2. UQcmployment insurance; and ^ 
natinnal and meeniational public workSi"* 

As regards hours of work, the Workers Group 
are strongly in favour of a C^vention that would 
make universally obligatory a shorter working week 
than at present prevailSi They claim It would alleviate 
unemployment, and also give to the workers a 
legitimate share of the increased productivity of 
mechanised indiistry. The Employers Group oppose, 
and state that far from reducing unemployment, 
shorter hours would increase it The Governments 
Are dividedt and at least two Governments (japan 
and Great Britain) have declared in advance that 
they are not prepared to work such a Convention. 
How the Conference will meet this dilemma remains 
40 be seen. 

The question of largO'Scate public works, designed 
-to give employment and revive economio activity, 
by putting into circulation capital at present Inactive, 
is to be discussed in the light of experience gained 
by various countries. It will be remembered that 
the late Albert Thomas was an enthusiast for 
lintemational public works Indudinggreat continencal 
road systems, etc. Also that a year ago the 
L L. O. urged the World Economic ConiWence to 
take up this matter amongst others. In view of 
the failure of the Economic Conh^renoe, it now looks 
as if the 1,1* O. would contemplate some initiative 
on Its own account 

The general debate on the Director's Report will 
-certainly give opportunity fbr a frank exchange of 
views on the present economic situation, Mr, mrold 
Butler (the Director) had this year ducted special 
attention to the social and eocciomio dislocation 
resulting from the chaos of the exchanges. He has 
had the courage, moreover, to bring right out into the 
■open the burning question of Japanese competition, 
the severity of which, he claims, results chielly from 

J apan's inHationist policy for which she cannot ^ 
icld wholly responsible, and not, as is commonly 
thought, from bad working conditions in the Japanse 
export industries* He is obviously trying to forestall 
possible agrimonious charges of ^ social dumping " 
bclw brought against Japan. So for Japan remains 
in the Internationa] Labour Organisation despite its 
Tcsignation from the League; butt serious attack upon 
Japan in the Confottnoe might make the japanese 
Government withdraw from the L L. O, to preserve 
^fooe,* 

Yet another matter of special iniereat la President 
IS^oosevclt's decision to send a strong defcgatioti to 


the Conforence as 'Observer,' ■ In fact the co-operatiaa 
expected goes a long way beyond mere observatki^ 
but the question cf the adhesion of the U. S. A, to 
the L L* O, though not impossible, is diadoptl^f 
problematical for the present, . 

CASTE AMONG BENGAL MUSLIMS^* 

C Bv J, M, Datta. > 

If untcuchability is an evil, and if it has tq be 
eradioated, it must be retnoved both from amongst 
those who are Hindus, and those who are 
Muhammadan?. I shaU try to prove ibe 
existence of untoucbahiJJty among the Mtinammadanp 
of Bengal by quotations chiefly official 

publicati^, like the Gaseltten and the 

Ce?tsus from European authors of the 

eminence of Sir Herbert Risley. 

Sir Herbert Risley in bis o/ Ijidta makes 

the fo] lowing observations : — 

^In the sight of the God, and of His Prophet alt 
followers of Islam are equal. In India, howeveTr 
caste is in the air, its contagion has spread over to 
the Muhammadans; and we £nd its evolution proceocL 
ing on cbaraoteTisticalty Hindu lines.*’ 

In another place be says 

^Just as in the traditional Hindu system men oT 
the higher groups could marry women of the lower 
group, while the converse process was vigorously' 
condemned, so within the higher ranks of the 
Muhanmadans a Saiyad will marry a ShelldK'# 
daughter, but will not give bis daughter in return.” 

With reference to Bengal, Sir Edward Gait says^ — 

*In some places*., ...a class, called Arzal, or lowest 
of all^ is added. It comists of the very lowest castes, 
such as the Halat-khor, Lalbegl, Abdal and Bediya, 
with whom no other Muhammadan would associatCp 
and who are forbidden to enter the Mosque;, or to use 
the Public Burial Ground. [Bengal Census Report^ 

1901, p, 439.] 

The Bengal Census Report of 190l,Cbapi. XI 
etcf., says: — 

’'A striking resemblance between the Muham* 
madati functional groLips and Hindu castes is that 
they have the same system of caste managementp 
The Jolahas, Kunjras, Kutus, Dais, Darzies, Ohunias, 
etc., all have the governifig committees (i, 
rAqyerr), 

*The pamhayei takes cognizance of all breanhes 
of caste customs in respect of trade, religiorv or- 
morality Among the social offences of which 
the pauchayet takes cognizance may he mentioned 
the eating of forbidden food, ctivonce without 
due causes marrying women of other caste# 

(whether of higher or .lower rank is unmaterial), 
eating with, or smoking from the hukka of outcasts, 
et3. The result ts that these groups are ofteiia# 
siriotly endogamous as Hindu castes." 

About Che rules and practice of commeniaTi^ 
among the Muhammadans, Sir Edward Gait says - 

"An Asbraf— a man of high position^will not sit 
down to eat from the s ame dis1\ or in the same place, 
with a man who is distinctly bis inferior. In the case 
of Ajlaf castes, the usual rule appeari to be Chat eacb .or r'rkm 
caste should eat alone," Jar.COm 

Mr. Muddiman (afterwards Sir Alexander Muddn 
man, Governor of the United Provinces) with refer- 
ence- to the Bengali Muhammadans makes the follow- 
ing very pertinent observations 
^ ** With regard to the question of eating with ou^ 
siders, I have, after conversation with many Muham^ 
madans of alL classes, come to this conclusicm. All 
Muhammadans are in actual practice more^ or less 
infected with the Hindu prejudice as to eating widi 

: ipidM and iht Wotid, 
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outaidos;* Ctviouilf raougti, ftduuted Mub4iii^ 
mvtana^ vbilfe dsayittg diat twf bAve anj pre^bea 
«a tbii poini, probablf inEruiga dieir oim pnxxiynQ^ 
■smt mm fi^uentlj ti»ii otbera. On tht iKher 
luu^ uneducatM okii fraelf pfOteai tliat thef wiU oof 
eat with ofTtain classes Sbekhi and toUhas wDl 
iiDt eat With thte Mnharti^flati -Tell or Dhobi^ byt 
in protice they often da »Ow** 

The Census Supermternlen^ Bengal, m hii Repot 
for 1931, observes at pk 439 

•There is no caste rrogniscd by the Muhammadan 
fVligion as the Htndit, and although them cscrtain- 
Ip ara oertaia divisions among the Muhammadan 
mmnunitf, they are by no means the clear divtsiou^ 
of the Hindu caste styeiil..,,,,Yet the fact remains 
that a Sheikh will not marry a Kulii and In some parts 
one class of Mubanunadan wUt not feed with another. 

In Tippera there are Mabammadau Beharas, who 
carry palkis, with whom l be ordhiary Muhammadan 
c^iltivator with not sit down to a mcaJ,*' 

Sir Edward Gait mentions about 55 Muhammadan 

czasiest [Bengal CM ui Report, U Ql,pp 443 et,teqO I 

•The Abdofs or Doklas are found In North Beng^. 
Pumea ^nd Mymensingh* They form a intt€ask 
whose occupailobs are mimh the saute as those of the 
Hmdu H^a^'...,.i<^.»They art regarded as degraded 
and other Muhammadans will not eat with them. 
They may enter the Mojque, but are not pennilted lo 
worship in company with the better classes, nor are 
tiOT allowed to be burled In the public cemetry," I 
[(Census of India, Rart V.S S19 J 
•l^iya is a geoerio term for glpif in Bengal,,,*.. 
They are, howeven fa*" orthodox. They are not 

Allowed the use of mosque, or burial CTound and 
regarded by the Muhammadans In much the same 
tight as the Cbamars by the Hindus.^ [tbid„ S 
*The Cb!k and Kasai are butchers, but the former 
deals only in the meat erf sheep and goats, while the 
latter Sella beef; he also sometimes irad^ in hides. 
Both oonununi ties are stridtty endogamous. Th^ 
rank very low, and the more nespectaole dasses wLU 
not ass^ate or eat with them." I , l 

**The Bansphois of ■Rajsahi-i.*.oan pledge iheir ^ 
wives to other men \ any chtklFen bonv while they are 
so pledged, are divided equally between the plwger 
and the pledgees,^ 

The Eajs^i “ Abdats serve tobacco prepared In 
chillumi to the people attending Aa/r or marlrets. . 
They do not go through a regular form ot marriage 
Atid divorce,.. Other Muhammadans do iiot eat 
with them, nor do they drink water touched by them," 
In jfessore 'the Chaklal Musealmans are prac- 
tically oa&acised by Other Musidmans. Whatever 

may have been the cause, other Mussulmans will , not 
eat or drink with them, nor smoke the same hookha 
or pipe.*' They **live in complete Isofatioa Thej 
many among themselves, and attend only theif 
tribal siyapats or feasts.” DisirUi GflrcfJS^r,) 

^Tbe Cbotabhagia Muebis are another small Out- 
caste community, Tht^ remove night-soil and have 
been ootcasied for so doing." [IhltL] 

In Bakarganj “there U a wandering ^psy trlbe^ 
Babajias — wOo profess Muhammadanism, but do 
not inter-mingle with othei Muhammadans,** 

“The Defadar and Natiya are meat-making castes 
of Easterh^BeniaL The Dafadar is oousidered the 
gnore respectable of the two and wilt not eat w 

inter*marry with the Naliya,.,, Both form regubr 

castes of the Hindu pattern, iSengai Censut Rep^^rt, 
1901, I 839.1 . . 

The Census Superintendent, BcnEsl fer l“3L 
MyS in bis report -.—TSome of the (M^Um) g^ps 
actually found On Ihe present occasion are shown 
below with brief notes; son* are of doubtfol 
^rthpdory and in some cases it is reported that 
4 Jtber Muslims 'refuse to acknowledge them sOGially," 


The nama of the groups referred to above srr:^ 
•Badiya or Abdol, Bajodare, Chunia. Dal* Dhava^ 

Duffiidi, Karindi, Kathihira, Culii, Kutd, Mahifsitslv 

Manjhi, MirehDc^ ^al1ym, Brkbodall, PuQjhra,Rian«, 
Saiuudar, Sandar." [P* 418.] 

It would ba tiresoms to mill ci ply quOtationSi tf 
there waa caste divisiona or motuM eaoluatvenss» 
bcforci coovereiovi to Islasa has not done away with 
IL Hr. I, a Anefereon, L CSL In bis ^ 

iifdStd obeervea ^ * 

•In Eastern Bengal the bulk of the population 
Musealoian. In this regloi^ iht Muhammadans are 
recent converts fiom the lower aboriginal OT' 
Mongoloid Castes, whose Muhammadanism aits vtoy 
Iighdy OQ thek habits and conaefenoea, and so far 
as mj own cxpeHence goel (he was a Ber^l Civilian 
and as siscb spent a l^ge part of his life over here), 
there is Hule aiSerenre between the speech of the 
lower Mussatmans and tfadr frktida ana oouslni, the 
Chandils (now called Namasudias) and other IndigY^ 
oua esates.^ 

Tbs B^gal Pruvinciai GdufUtr makti the follow- 
ing reliant bbservaliom-^ 

“The Muhammadans of Bengal are mostly, In name' 
al least, Sunnis. But tbs great majority are of Hindu 
origin, and their knowledge of the foith they now 
pri^a seldom extends OOTond the three cardinal 
doccrinea of the Unity of God, the Mission oT 
Muhammad, and the Truth of the Korea." 

From the above two quotationa^ we can Infer the 
origin of caste and unloucbability among the MuhaoH- 
madana The feeling is so etrong that b aotua)^ 
practice coaveuion to Islam, which is mostly 
QOminel, has not been able to do away with lU 
The ^oblem of untouchability among the Muhamr 
nmdans is the more acute^ in as much as it persiata tifr 
spite oi the demooratio end csale-lcss religion of 
Islam I in as much as it ia more or leas n^feoted ui 
the popular belief that there ia no such problem | Irti 
as much as the Muhammadans are the more ignorant 
section of the population ; in as much si where it 
exists among the Mubammadana it is more Inteoiae 
than among the Hindus \ for example, no Hindu, 
whether ■touchable^ or untouchable^ is rtfusea the use 
of the ^ming gba^ when dead- 

Mahatma Gandhi, who is respected alike by the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans, should be ^ked to 
devote a part of his attention to the probtinn oi 
untouchabuity among the MuhainAiadans of Bengal,, 
when he comes over here. 

A RAMAYAVA EPISODE. 


he Editor, 

yjitf I/idiam SiJaai Rr/ernur, 

In your fascinating review^ Mr. NadkarnTs 

ou say, hi reference to the mutMatioa of Surpsnwiha, 

I cannot believe that a great soul like 
tiilty of this cowifdiy assault on a woman. My re- 
lembfBoce of Ramayana It that Lakihroi^ ♦ 

fotberk uot Rama himselC committed the astoul^ ‘ 
bough Rama was responsible for It. For yourreoderr 
sairate understanding of the Jndden^ I v^uri 
1 Quote the following ffom tme of the books I have 
ti the subject : •Wneii Surpanakha madg ^yencesiar.COm 
> Rama ne referred her to Lakshmans, and Lak» 
lans iu like rosuner sent her beck to Rime- ^reged 
i this double fejoetkm, she fell upon Site, and Ram 
rmn obliged to interfere forcibly for the (Voiectjon of 
fewife; Ho called out to Lakshmana to disfigure 
be violent Rakshaai, and Laluhmana cut *11 her uoto 
ltd ear% She flew to her brother for t«™g^ ■*» 
bis brought on the war between Rama and XUvshSp 


doODOor, 
ne £01 1934- j 


youredOi, 
MpC^Iofiirau 
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THAT “CARLISLE" SYSTEM. • 

(By William E. Johnson.) 

In July^^ 1916, as a ^*war measure/' the British 
Govefninent "took over*' the liquw busitieas in 
Carilsle, England, operating the entire traffio as a 

f overnment project. Some small drink shops that 
id not “pay" were closed. One or two “temperance 
restaurantfli' that were taken over by the gopvemment 
were turned into liquor shops b^use they did 
*fay.” The fewmer owners of these “temperance'' 
houses made loud protests at the action, but that is 
all the good they got out of (heir opposition. 

In order to make the drink shops more attractive, 
the government s^nt nearly Rs, 5^00,000 in improve- 
ments, Special inducements were offered for the 
patronage of "ladies,*' and little children were invited 
to come and “play** while their mothers soused 
themselves in an adjoining room. Suet-faced bar- 
maids were on hand to malm everybody bappy, 

Afier the war, the government continued the same 
system, peddling booze in “the interest of temperance,“ 
It IB still being continued because it “pays" 

The British * Blue Book" for 1933, giving licensing 
statistics for 1932, has just recently been printed. 
The »Blue Book' for 19^ will not be ready till fall. 
Therein is a vivid glimpse into what the “Carlisle 
System" is doing for “temperance." 

Of the eighty-five county boroughs of England and 
Wales, aixty-three show a lower rate of drink arrests 
per lOiOOO than docs CArlisfe. The arrests fbr drunk- 
enness per K^OOO are greater than in twenty- two of 
the most drunken boroughs of the csountry, including 
such great resorts as Blackpool, 

According to the same record, only nine of Che 
eighty-five county boroughs bad a worse record of 
convictions of drunkenness among women. Appa- 
rently a whole lot of matrons accepted the invitation. 
When the sales of any given government drinks 
shop show a drop in sales, the manager thereof is 
called on for an “explanation.** For it is agin* the 
government policy to operate any gin mill at a loss. 

All this may explain the conduct of every lem^r- 
ance organization in the Carlisle area in opposing 
the system. These obtuse people appear to think 
that this government system which results in three 
times the arrests for drunkenness as private grog 
sh^s Js not "promoting temperance" very much. 

This dubious record of Carlisle oovering a period 
of eighteen years may explain why Lord D'Abernon, 
who founded Che system, turned about and denounced 
it after observing its dubious results. 

It was this same uncanny record that led David 
Lloyd George, * one of the original Carlisle cham- 
pions " to turn against the system, 

Lo^ Snowden, former chancellor of the exchequer 
and one of the original members of the Carlisle liquor 
control board, viewed the rectxd of the institution 
with dismay and turned against iL 
Because of this miserable Carlisle record, thirty- two 
Carlisle clergymen and ministers plus 170 local prea- 
chers of the lo^ity signed a petition addressed to the 
Home Offioe, declaring the system to be a “ failure," 
Some years ago^ the Temperance committee of 
the Church of Scotland made a personal investigation 
of the Carlisle System on the spot. The report was 
of the most damming character. Speaking of one of 
these Carlisle government drink establishments^ the 
committee reported; 

“On Saturday night at closing time 50 per cent 
of the rnen issuing from a house in a rough locality 
were drunk, and 76 per cent of the women from the 
women's bar. These figures were acquiesced in 
by constables on duty outside the house.., .,^We 
cannot get behind the almost unanimous testi- 
mony of the clergy and business men that there has 

' 3V»i ” 


been an increase in drinking, especially . among 
women and young people, and that it is due to 
this 'constructive temperance reform*'/' 

Recently, the Carlisle Temperance League, with 
which are afiiliated twenty-three churches and 
temperance bodicsi unanimously passed the following 
resolution : 

“.«,.,The Carlisle Scheme. has proved a failure 

as a measure of temperance reform, smd has in no 
way provided a solution for the drink problem. The 
League views with alarm.,.., .the special women’s 
drinking bars, and the familiarizing of children and 
young people with the common sale of drink," 

The greatest Industrial magnate of the Carlisle 
area is Sir George B, Hunter, K. B, £., D, Sc,, the 
ship-builder at Newcastle on Tyne, In an interview 
that he had in the Daily Chr^mds (London) May 4, 
1925, after personally studying the Carlisle System, 
he said \ 

“There is more excessive drinking in Cariblc, 
under the system of state sale of liquor, than there is 
in simllac towns under private sale. There is more 
drunkenness aoiong women in ^Carlisle than in 
other towns. The reduction of drunkenness in 
Carlisle since the armistice has not been greater but 
less than in most other towns." 

THE DRINK AND DRUG HABIT IN BIHAR, 

In his presidential address at the annual meeting 
of the Indian Miners' Association, Jharia, Mr, Mrind 
Kanti Bose said % 

“The Royal Commission on Labour, speaking 
about the condition, in 1926, said that the Dhanbaa 
Sub-Division collieries, which employed 56,000 
male workers, were responsible for the consumption 
of country spirit to the value of six lacs and 
seventy thousand. The licence fees on the 
consumption of country rice beer brought 3 
revenue of Rs, 1,^0,000, Besides there wer^ ganja and 
other intoxicating drugs. The Com:mis$ion estimated 
that the total expenditure incurred by these miserable 
colliery workers in drink and drug in 1928-29 was 
ten iaca of rupees. The Commission recommended 
that the drink and drug shops should be gradually 
dosed in the interests of the industry and of the 
workers* But we find today that far from giving 
effect to the recommendatjoii of the Commission, 
the Go\temment has reduced the price of country 
spirits, 50 much so that one bottle of country liquor 
which was formerly sold at annas eight or annas 
ten, b bein^ sold at annas two now. The result 
is that the drink evil has become more widespread. 
It is idle to say that the illicit distillation would 
supply the want, if the Government stopped or 
reduced the sale of liquor, -In 1930^ due to picketting 
for six months, the liquor and drug shops were 
closed but ilUct distillation did not supply the 
demand, You may punish illicit distUlatioi^ but 
why pander to a vice by making the satisfaction 
of it incredibly cheap? Mahatma Gandhi could not 
stop the practice, the labour unions cannoL The 
evil could be brought under control only by State 
action — absolute prohibition* 

••The large majority of the workers^ do not turn 
up on Monday for the effect of intoxication begun 
from Sunday* The ooUleries have, therefore, b^n 
forced to dose on Monday* Even on Tuesday the 
attendance is poor. The effect continues till Wednes- 
day* If anybody wants to see how human beings are 
systemafically brutalized, let him come to coal 
areas. The workers cannot find the bare neces- 
saries of life, but drink and drag have been made 
cheap for them so that they may maintain an 
existence of forgetfulness* Can anybody expect 
the worltera to efficient in such cocidltkin? 
Can industry prosper with workers so debased ?' 
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indltstrv ako the worker. 

The Eighteentli Session cf the Inter oational 
Labour cSganbaiion opened in Geneva on June 
4i I 9 SL M, jostin Gwrt, Frenob Go^enuneot 
Delegate, was elected PresidenU 

l^idcnt, in ucpressii^ hii thahks Ibr the 
honour oooterred on him, said he came to the Chair 
as the b^er of a French national and uitemalional 
CradiUon that Arthur Fontaine and Albert Thomas 
had carried on, and to their cherished meinory he 
gladlj paid the homage implicit in the choice just 
made by the Confcrcnoe* 

'the increase of ratifications^ ha ocHi tinned, showed 
that, in tpite of all obstacles, and iti however 
frag iM C n Uty and amorphous a ^hlorv there was 
being tniifc up a re^ international labour code. 
Steadily and perststently, if not rapidly, the Interna^ 
cbnal Labour Organisation had made a contribution 
the value of which was incontesuble to the pacific 
work of the League of Kationf. Further, the system 
of supervision of the application of the Conventions 
now id force was steadily being made more effective. 

It may 1^ said {the speaktr went on^ that these 
are cnalters of detail and that other ctmsideratlons are 
more important at the present time. Ou the one 
hand, there is material progress cdnscaotly increased 
by the ingenuity of man hind but applied inoonsi* 
derately in the pursuit of gain, multiplied without a 
real basis by means of credit and perverted by sp^u- 
latioo. On the <^er hand, the ^litical autboridea 
in many parts of the world have introduced sudden 
changes into the economic order snd have substituted 
new fenns of organUation^ All this brings into 
l^ing revolutions which are die more aLarming 
sim^e they do not resemNe ordinary revolutiona. 
Economic revolutiona are entirely different fram 
political reVolutiOfis. They are not set in motion 
by ideas and ideals l^t by material csonsideratidns. 


of Che mschifie^whoae unrestrkbed hbcrtv impedca 
the rule of social justice. And in this sphere, even 
fiKv^e Um in that of pmteotive legialadoo, it will bo 
found Chat wbat b<mefits Ubour also btaiefits the 
employer, who auffen severely from the lock of 
organ^adoo in industry and from the exoeaslvo 
keenness of competitioA, 

Last year the Confereooe showed that it reaUsod this 
aspect of its work^ Since it conoertied iiaclf with tb« 
4(l-hoiu- weel^ regarded not merely as a temporary 
remeidy hf the temporary evil of unemployment, 
but as a pennanent method of allowing the 
worko^ to share in cho benefit of cednbal 
progr^ It is neiUier fair nor reasonable that 
Coobmcal progccea, which wai devieed to Ineueaee 
pn^uedor^ abouki result In cfiminatuig the human 
being a* worker, and aa a consequence eliminating 
hica as a ooneumer toev though it waa for tba 
consumfiT that technical progress was originally 
introduced. Here again, swvacion is to be fewnd in 
humanitarian and moral considerations. It le CO be 
found in progressively setting human beings foe 
thdr ^nuy, aoctai and peraonaJ liie| and Chat 
liberation, which is a matter of justice wilt provide a 
neoesaary limit for production which, left to itstif, 
uses the aocumulaCiDd labour power of man and 
machines, and gives rise to the grave evUs of unenw 
plm^nt and over-production, 

Tlic programme laid down by Fart XUl is thus one 
of oonstnictive development. By carrying out that 
programme, the International Labour Organisation . 
will do increasingly good eervjce to the organieaticm 
of produccion 1 and by endowing labour with an inter* 
national ajjrstem of law, which will safeguard national 
systems, it wlU continue its oootribuiion towards 
esubliahlng the reign of justice and of peace, which 
are the necessa^ conditions for thS creation of 
wealth and general profperity. 


Although, however, the material element can 
cause ruio and atarvatloii and degradation, its 
scope of action is fortunalriy Hnutedt The domain 
of ideas is infinite but that os matter has its limits. 
Whenever those limits are passed induaiTy suffers 
frxmi crisea which should serve as a warning. 
If those waitiings are disregarded, a sudden stoppage 
results. This Is amply proved by the events of 
recent years. Where are we to find a means of ' 
esublishing an equilibriunip or at any rate some of 
the main features of such an equilibrium, whicb 
is necessarily a complba ted matter P To a targe 
extent they can be found in Fart Xlll of the 
Treaty of VersailleSi which it is the privilege of 
the Ifiteroational Labour Organisatioa to translate 
into terms of interoationai life. 

Labour legislation was originally conceived as a 
system of protective measures, It provided an 
immediato remedy necessitated by the abuses to 
which Part XIII refers with justifiable severity. Part 
XHl affirms that the worker is not a mere economic 
unit, but first and foremost a human being. U 
inaugurated a new phase of civD^tion, by subordinat- 
ing me unbridled searoh fbr profit tp the moral las^ 
But can it be said that all that is neceasa^ will 
have been done when the system of labour le^slatiou 
is coiT^lete, when really humane cooditlona cn labom, 
in the narrow sense of cooditions which safeguard 
the physicaJ and mental well-being of the individual, 
are established and applied throughout the world? 
That is by no means the objeoc of Fhrt XUl- 
Neicher its letter nor its spint implies any siMdi 
restriction. Its intentloo is that labour should enjoy 
fun social juBtke, Social justice is of course estab^ 
lished by protective measures^ and by the inter- 
vention <4 the law in reiaticus between eroplcyere 
and employed- But both eiupkycn and empl^ed 
are dominated by other powers^those of fimnee and 


RURAL PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

The AssoctaUd /Verj under atuida that the Rural 
Primary Education Act has been en breed in seven 
large districts of Bengal and that over 22^000 schoots 
have been brought under the scheme recently In* 
troduced in those places. 

According to the provisions of the Act, District 
School Boms have been set up In Mymembghf 
Chittagong^ Noakball, Pabna, Dinajpur and SlrbhuRu 
For the first two t»ms of four years the District 
Magistrate will be the Frestdent of the Board and at 
the conclusion of this period a non-officiil will 
be elected. The Board will consist of District 
Magiatrates, Sub-OivisibfTal Officers, District Ini- 
pectors of Schools, Chairmen of District Boards. 
Vico-Chairmeif of District Bbardi and Chatrinen 
of LoesI Boards and as many members a* tbeib are 
subdivisions will be elecl^ by Memberi of DiitrJet 
Boards and otic member for each subdlviskm 
^ members of Union Committees or pan^ka/tft* 
Teachers wU! he nominated snd in ■orre »ses 
elected by primary schools. Besidei^ there will be 
several nominations by the Government. 

'The Board will first follow the policy of consoli- 
dation in regard to primary schools in the district 
concenifed and thca draw up a pre^remme of expao-' 
■ion. The nflcefoary provfsksit have been maae hi 
tbebudg^ lliecost of the scheme in Che ei^C 
districts wm exceed eight lakhs of rupees, 

U is further understood that the Ikxud tor Bogra 
will soon be constituted. 

The propcHol !br the extenikm of the scbeiDCto 
Ooceu is b^g considered by tiie CwemmOTt, The 
Dnagnftude of the undertakii^ will be r«*U™ 
the foot that [n M/mensingh alone, which is the 
lorgcrt district in the Province tberesre over 
, prunofy scEioots and Chittagong ho* alinoft s 
similar number. 
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THE P60NA BOMB INCIDENT- 

On the occasion of the preflenCation of the 
Municipal address at Poona to Mahatma. Gandhi a 
^bomb was thrown at the car which, it U bellied, 
the assailant thought carried Gandhtji- Gandhiji was 
not in the car. Seven persons were injured. 

Gandhiji was due on Monday at the Municipal 
building at 7-30 p*m. At 7-23 p.m. a car drew up in 
front ofthc building atid the boy scouts, thinking 
that It was Gandhjji's car, started playing the band, 
Almclt simultaneously there was aloud explosion. 
People who had gathered there thought it was a 
cracker- They however realised their mistake when 
It became known that seven persons including 
Mr. Bbsgavat, the Chief Officef of the Municipality, 
were injured. The injured people were immed lately 
sent to hospital. 

At 7-00 p,m. Gandhiji arrived- He was then in- 
formed of the inddenL He however agreed to the 
suggestion that the programme should be carried out. 
Accordingly the address was presented and Gandhiji 
left the Municipal Hall at &-30 p#ni. 

The police had arrested five persons who were 
later released on their producing* invitation cards to 
the function. An offer of Rs, 1,000 has been made 
by the police for information leading to the arrest of 
the cvilprit- 

In a statement about the incident Gandhiji says t 

**1 have had so many narrow escapes in my life 
that this newest one does not surprise me- God bo 
thanked that no one was fatally injured by the bomb 
and 1 hope that those who were more or less 
aeriously injured will be soon discharged from the 
nospital, 

“I cannot believe that any sane Sanatanist could 
ever encouragd the insane act that was perpetrated 
this evenings but 1 would like Sanatanlst friends to 
control the language that is being used by speakers 
and writers claiming to speak on their behalf. The 
sorrowful incident has undoubtedly advanced the 
Harijan cause, 

“It Is easy to see that causes prosper by the 
martyrdom of those who stand for them, I am not 
aching for martyrdom, but if it comes my way in the 
persecution of what 1 consider to be a supreme duty 
in defence of the faith that I hold In common with 
millions of Hindus, 1 shall have well earned it and 
k will be possible for the historian of the future to 
say that the vow I had taken before the Hadjans that 
1 would, if need be^ die in the attempt to remove 
untouchability was literally fulHlIed, 

"Lei those who grudge me what ytt remains to me 
of this earthly existence know that it is the easiest 
thing to do away with my body. Why then put in 
jeopardy many innocent lives in order to take mine 
which they hold to be sinful f 

"What would the world have said of us if the 
bomb had dropped on me and my party, which 
included my wife and three girls who are as 
dear to me as daughters and have been entrusted 
to me by their parents? 1 am sure that no harm 
to them could have been intended by the bomb 
thrower. 

"1 have nothing but deep pity for the unknown 
thrower of the bomb. If 1 had my way and if 
the bomb thrower was known I should certainly 
ask for his discharge even as 1 did in South 
Africa in the case those who had successfully 
assaulted me. 

"Let the reformers not be incensed a^rnst the 
bomb thrower or those who may be behind him. 
What 1 should like them to do is to redouble their 
effort to rid the country of the deadly evil of 
untouchability/ 
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THE BAHK OF BABODA, LTD. 

Uadsr lb* pktrmsn ol tirgoir npiKKtaS by tbs 
39f«izm«Eift ot & H. tha 0«abwu at 

C under tli« Buoda OwapauJM IH id 1S9T % 

Hun Omwi— BABODJU' 

SrwnrTia# AhwedElHuI, Meb 

Dibbol, ^unt, Ketlad, PsUa, Ararell, BbmviugUa 
SUbpur, Karlu, Kald, Kadt, Dwarka, and Port Okba. 

CAPITAL 5UB5CR1BEP lU. 60 , 00,000 

CAPITAL PAICMJP — , SO.OCSOQ* 

RE5ERV8 fund „ a«,so^oa 

imECIOBei 

5 ) 1 - Lolubhal Siowldu^ KU C^La, (Cbtlrtuao), 

Sbfitli [hirgflprttEad Shsmbbupmaad Laafcarf, £MjU 
Afonti Abtuedabad, ) 

5 herb Todanaal ChlmaaJjil 5amal Beebiir, MtU Afony 
Barodo. 

TwiTEldao KDaebaoiS iKIlacIiiuidDevcbaad ^ Cn 

Ltd., Bombay.) 

Mr.ClTdhulnlDoAablija Fartkb, &-A., LL.B., Buroda^ 

Raj Ratna Bballal DoJlbliBl Amin, & A., M,5- G- I 4 
^anaglog AfOnt, Alombto Cbemlcal Worka Co^ Ltd^ 
Baroda.) 

Sctli PnnwlctiTqJ Mifatlal CSborrock Mills, LtC 
Abmedabad.) 

CoL K. 3b.tr RoJ Biufh, B.A-,<Na]b Dewai^) Baroda, 
fllr« N, M, Muzuindart(MeasrA, Tata 5oda,Ltd« Bombay.) 
OOEEEHT DEPOSIT AOQOUlltTB, 

Intenvl on dally balaiuiM Irom Bi, BOS to Bi, I,00,OOD 
vlU ba aUowed M 1 oanL per auDUm and on aoma 
Ba lutopOOO hj i^Lkl arrangocoaaL No loteml wlUaii 
does sot eoms to Bo, b par bolt' irUL b« oUamd, 

YIXED DEPOSITS.* 

Beoelwd tor loag or iborl pertodi cm katmi wblab may M 
iHRlaLDad DD apj^oaUoa. 

LOlhS, OVEBimABTS IHB CASH CBEDITa, 

Tb* Saob frkato aoaomniodaltoa m tami to b« arranfaS 
agaliiil eonultlot 

Tba Bank imdwtakn oo baball of Ita aoneUlnanti tha nta 
Ooitody Dt Sbarai and SeDUirletaod tba ooltootton ol dlrldoodi 
■od Lntomi kborwn i tt ales uadsrtakM Iba lolo aod pomtiMt ul 
SoreraiDtDt paper and «U dmorlpttoiii st Stoolc at modnata 
ebarsai purttoulaza ol rrhtoti may b« leatal on applIoaUoiL 

BAVXNtSS BAKE DEPOSITB. 

DepDiito noelTed la BiTtagf Sack aooooato and BaHiiBi Banlc 
dflpwl HD&iuito. Intonal on lb4K ti aUomd a| t| pm deal pm 
aanoEOk Bolei on applkaltoa. 

W, Q, aaOUKDWATEBt 

OcHtal HanafiKt - 


TtlB SCINDM STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, UMITEO. 

Fortnightly sailinga hetweaa 
Bombay, Karaohi and Calontt^ 
Burma calling at Galle Tutioorai 
Cdorobo and other coast 
according to demand. 

For Fmjgfal and other jportictilan apply to— 

KAAEOTAM MOJRABJEE ft 

Endoma Koose^ tl| prdO. Rood, Batkrd Ertal% 
10-LX-a«a BCihb^» 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

fvoDBjmuinb tmn tzi xmxuM m 

T107 ISStp 

nBAoomcQi 

OtaEKTAL BUILDINGS, BOABAT. 

BUIXTOH BXCHANGS, 

ShetN HemiA St.* BothImj. 
AKMEDJLBAJI. 

BJilDHA. 

CALCUTTA. - 
BARA BAZAR. CAUCOTTA. 
POONA. 

RAJAOT. 

SURAT. 

, CftidUl Sulwvilwd » 2,00,00^000 

Capital Called up » 1.00,00,1000 

Heserre Fuiid ...... ^ IJbOpQ^WX 

Loudou Agents >-T]ie Weatmluater Bank. Lid. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTA 
In teieit is allowed oa. dulf bnluieet froai R^ 100 to 
Bk 1^.000 @ lx pe* oosnm. Inteieit on btluces b 
Mea of Bo. 1,00.000 allowed oal; bf tpeci«l unogeiiaaU. 
Ha ciedit will be j^vcQ in nocoaati for iatetevt omcniDtiaii 
to kfli Ibfm Bi. B per half jeu. 

^ FIXED DEPOSITA 

Deponta ue leodnd fixed for Due or for ibad 
fforiod at xata of totse^t wbicfa cazi be BKeitaiind od 
applieatioii. 

* Bwfing^ Bank ooceotiti epeoed on fotoufoble tsma 
- Bolra OD mpplkation.* Tbs Bank aas aa Executor mid 
l^iutes iwder Willi and SetUeDnentt and onderlekm 
TVoatas htttpsmt genenllf. Rulea maf be oUaLoed oa 


The Book gnnla aoconunodatiou of tenof to be 
apiWQied sectultj. 

LOAKSf OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS 
Tbs Bank uodniakes cm belixlf of its ConstittieQti Ibe 
vds cmtodf of Sbaiua and Secmltiee and the ooUflctiixi ol 
dieidead and intnest thmeocb It alio nndartakn the scale 
ud parduae of GoTemmeot paper and all dexsiptiani of 
stock at modezats cbsigea psni^ilan of whicb maf bo bad 
ooappUca t ioii. 

A. a GRAY, 
Maoagsr. 


/ 


IF You are in need 
of a SDvereigQ cure 
fot Diabetes. Less 
of Memory, py- 
spepsla. Constipatioa 
etc. 


TRY ONLY 

ATANK NIGRAH PILLS 


which are sure cure for these 
Raped Oae per Us (S2 pills) 

The Atank Ni^ah Fharniacy 

Jamnikgsp— (Katblawan) 

Bfgiibaf Brandt 

KALBADEVI ROAD. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

Bsu> omoBt .,d>9MA IM am. 



BhlwHdl (pUirkt T^ua 
PWJxUaf r 
Kol^u ( e 
AUal. OHatrietSMafar^ 


VtnnfMW Attmmd 

daa«dv 

(Difirtes Waet 
KhaodaMjt' 

N* ■ " » >' 

»hlrw" 

atiRhada 
Sakri 


C ■ e 
patriot PsaeU » 
JfUoalaJ^ 


.BiRRaEOBS 


NlrOkaiillal E. 0 JAL, 

etr Lalarbkal Sauald^ £!„ 
Vadbawjat O. TiMyotoirteTi 
Xa^ 

& G, eav1a7«. E«|,, 

O, Umdaikinar, B«q, 


B. If. Raja4niii. Rai. 

2* T. Ownd, !;«, ' i 

& Q. Ba|bS*bediil| Siqi, 

T, B. LaXrasliwatv Slii,i 
a U. Oaadbl, Rnr,* 

BmBatiaanf aT.Taoiltof, ■ 

8. K Afk% Ea^,, T. U Itohia, 

SBaBE OAPTFALa^ 

CMlpFOld) UjhtaMs— 

|. llSFOaiTaflAdl»inaywaiidib«rto« Ipngv pmioAm^ 
ud dUiia psiUgabna puf ba a^irtelart j 


B, GUSBlSin adOOCHTS at* mr«l to Cbopmii* 
Botmrn and iDUfldiuli. Utoto 1i aUaw^ » daUj 
n<**iB«diagaa, 


t. HATIHGe EiM DSFOUTi an aaoapto iM liitoifl 
todaiafwatti1.DoinlnlDaBDi nOatblf lieiaBam Buln bisT 
ba obfealnia ttaa uoAHil'giML 

4. Dnta HB hM«A oa dlatoal and Mim iowm m. tons m b* 
■narUklnod os appdlHUaa, 

i, TbaBaakSuDMHlr aigliM OkHipvaUfS SnlMto 
Iba Bvbsf Fimidmor. ca lu FfevmtaoadJiUra el Iba &cijbm* 
BooMln^ BASlMr FiMaoaf . 

0 , Afloaav^ an sadlW qomlarl; kj a dim id LvorDonto 
awminirti and yat ly t>y s UmnaM a^to, 

QvaiMy tomoMaU of fl Ap«kt piaikBa mi» pastwmd bi lli» 
•9 Bembal' Ocnmuiwit Oantt^** 

VklXDltrH Ev iQtHTa. 
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^ NOTES 

A Silly Forecast ^ — Some one who professes to 
know what is pasaing- behind the stenea has made 
a discovery. It b that the British Government^ 
faced with opposition in India and in Engfland 
to the White Paper Scheme and, doubtful of 
their ability to get it accepted by Parliament 
without fnodihcations which' wlU deprive it 
of the support which ^ it has received from 
Muslims and the Depressed clashes intend, 
Oil the advice of Lord Witlingdon who is 
now in London, to seek to mollify tndiai] 
sentiment by appointing some Indians as 
Governors of Provinces, one of them, being — of 
all persons — Sir Tej Bahadur Saprul Apart 
irom the affront to the intelligence of Indians and 
the JciCegrity of the British Government, which 
this implies, Indian Governorships , form an 
important part pf the vested interests of the 
Indian Civil Service whose spokesmen here and 
in London are not likely to let such a' transaction 
go unchallenged, So far as Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru is concerned, he is the most fiercely 
independent of our ex-politicians* The circum- 
stances in which he left the Joint Parliamentary 
Comnrdttee, should have prevented an imputation 
of this sort being made about hinu' As the 
chief supporters among Indians of the White 
Paper scheme are MusUms, the Depressed 
Classes and Madras Justicites, the appointment 
of a Hindu and Brahmin will not conciliate 
any of the three classes* If political corres- 
pondents must invent «-they ought to Invent 
intelligently* And where is Uie vacancy ? 

N0 ProvJaca far Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru ^ 
Bombay) Madras and the United Provinces 
have been pre-empted for the next five years* 
Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan is obviously the 
Indian who has the best claims to the Govemor- 
ahip of the Punjatx The Buropean interest in 
Gen^ will not allow an Indian to be nominated 
to me Governorship and no sensible Indian 


will be anxious to have the task of clearing up- 
the mess which his predecessor will have left 
behind him in BcngaL The conditions which 
made it difficult for the first Indian Governor^] 
Lord Sinha, to hold his own In Bihar, still exists 
and have been aggravated by the earthquake^ 
disaster* Assam is the land of tea planters most 
of whom are White men whose contact with India 
is through their coolies. Orissa and Sind as^ 
deficit provinces will be under the control of the ■ 
Federal Government, and these, perhaps, are 
available for the purpose imagined by the 
forecaster* Sir Parsuram Patro for Orissa^ will 
be the Justicites’ candidate. Sir Gulamhussein 
Hidayatulla has vacated the membership of the 
Governmeiit of Bombay but has accepted a no- 
mination to the Council of State, so that though 
out of sight he will not be out of mind for , 
the Sind Governorship^ to which rumour 
designated him long ago* In , his speeches at 
farewell parties he has been preaching against 
communal politics. Only a fool or a fanatic clings 
to a ladder after it has served its purpose* 
Sir K. V. Reddi read the burial service on the 
movement for an Andhra province tci a recent 
speech at Ellore. Burma is as good as separated 
and no Indian a chance of becoming its 
Governor. 

Karl jail Sevak Sangk Scholarships : — We print 
in another column the list of scholarships- 
awarded by the Harijan Sevak Sangh in the 
current year. They are well selected and 
distributed and do not overlap the Government 
scheme, as Dr- Ambedkar is reported in the 
current Harijan to have told Gandhiji that they' 
might. There is only one scholarship^ 
though it is the largest in amount, for a girL 
The Sangh may consider the dcsirabillyr of" 
increasing the number of scholarships for 
There is something In Dr, Ambedkar's view 
that education benefits only individuals, so long aa 
it is confined largely to mea Education of wo- 
men, however, benefits not only the individual but 
her family and the whole community through 
the family* The Thiya community of Malabar, 
which falls in the category of untouchables* 
has rapidly lalscd itself In the social scale by 
devoting attenlion to the education of girl^ 
An educated self-respectir^ womanhood is the 
hall-mark of social competence and compels 
respect for the community. 

The Germxa Crisis:— ^ When the ne^ of thq 
arrests and shootings of prominent Naxi leadci^ 
first came in, the first thought was that some 
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cat in autbonty bad gone mad aod that bis 
piax^ would be over as aooa as the OianocUor 
cr tbit l^e&deat o£ the Rddi was appraised d 
the fact. Later oewa made it dear that Herr 
Hitler hkosdf was clirecdng these measures and 
t^they had the approval of the venerated 
octogenarian PresideoL Several of those shot 
were Hitler's dosest comrades and bad helped 
him to power^ The reason given for their fate 
is hardly conviodngi It seeins that sconfi- 
dentia] emiss^ the CbanceUbr bad been In 
Parb negotiatiag for French support to German 
reaimament in violation of the Treaty of 
Versailles; and that he had undertaken that the 
Nazi Storca Troops would be t^sbanded as the 
fee of French acceptance of Germany’s scheme 
for raising her defensive equipment. France 
does not seem to have agre^ Nevertheless, 
the news ol the conversations leaked out and 
the leaders of the Storm Troops prepared to lesist 
their disbandment. Hitler to know of 
their intention through hla secret Police and 
forestalled them by taking action at once. 
So runs the history* Dolftisa started his 
campaign against Austrian Socialists in Vienna 
on his return from a visit to Mussolini. Hitler 
also had just returned from Venice where he 
had very cOTdial conversations with the Italian 
Dictator. Mussolini is a man of brains as well 
as action. Hitler has more brawn than bmina. 
The drastic purging of his own would 

seem to be connected with the visit to Venice 
rather than the conversatiofis in Parish Any- 
how. Ihe belief that was brginmng to grow 
that Germany had at last fout^ her true 
political centure of gravity, has been dispelled, 
ft is di&idt to think that the Hitler regime 
has strengthened itself by- these arrests and 
shootings. 

Debt Redemption in Bhavoagaf; — ^The two 
greatestmenacestothe wellbeing of the masses, 
Sie vast majority of whom are cultivators, 
in present-day India, are Dririk and Debt Of 
the two, Dri^ is the worst evil. It degrades 
man to the level of the brute. !t is also a direct 
cause of Debt, Alone among the Provinces 
^nd States of India, Bhavnagar put into force 
several yearn ago the policy of total Piohibidoa 
and has stuck to it. Ihe fordgn liquor problem 
whkh has foiled some other attempts at Prohibi- 
tion, was overcome by the persuasive tart of Sir 
Prabhaahankar Pattani, the Prime Mimster. 
This grave menace to die moral and matenal 
welfare of the people^ has thus been removed in 
Bhavnagar. Tlie veteran Minister has now set 
himself to grapple with the other great evd, DehU 
For many years past Bhavnagar has allowed 
arrears ci land revenue to mn on. Sir 
Prahhashankar defended this policy against 
the ezitkism that^ by urt writing oH' arrears of 
considerable stan^ng. the culdvator was kept 
in a oof^tant state of dependence on government, 
CA grounls wt^ in normal times seemed valid 
ta a state in the position of Bhavnagar, 
In additkm to arreats due 10 the State, Bhavni^ 
gar cultivators, a meat enquiry Bhow^ ovtd a 


much larger afflount to the village mociey-leockfa. 

Endently they had been paying whatever they 
^d as land revenue by barrowuig from eowcai^ 

Between the arieari due to the State and ttm 
deb* due to the aowcar, the cultivator coiikl have 
little Incentive to exert himself to improve hia 
cooditionSL The prevalent agriculcu^ deprea- 
sioo brought into h^ lelirt the intelcMte 
position of the peasantry. A edieme for 
relievingthe double buitka on the cultivator 
has been started. The State has paid off the 
lyot^ debts to the sowcara (much reduced in 
amount), and has also written of tite aireara 
due to Itself. It is not dear what measures 
are proppaed to check the tendency of the 
peasant who finds himself suddenly relieved, by 
a srindfall, of hls burden, to get into debt again. 

People accustomed all th^ lives to cany 
burdens on their backs do not eni^ being 
staight-bacbed for any length of timfii Cultiva* 
don ii a seasonal occupatioo and also a 
precarious one. The cultivator requires some 
mdivldual or institution to help hicn to tide over 
periodical depressions whether arising from 
failure of cropi or fall of prkea. The State can 
be this easily in Bhavnagar, and the Idea perhaps 
is that it should. 

A Helpful Su^esflou:— The Oigani^ng Secre- 
ary of die Indian Red Cross Society, in an lUumi- 
natit^ review of the earthquake relief operations 
in Bihar nmkes amoi^ others a suggeslioii which 
deserves attention m Government and other 
relief organisations, She writer **We leamt that 
women doctore, nurses and aodat workers should 
accompany such unitsk There Is a tendency in 
India, when a crisis arises to shove the women 
behind closed doom and send men only for relief 
work. Such an idea is no doubt of jdiiv- 
airy but let us face the issue practically. Most 
Indian women object te being ministe^ to by 
men in hospital or, for that matter, in their own 
homes. In Monghyr man^ women never came . 
ort and revealed their injuries until they heardthat 
women had, accompanied the St John Ambul* 
ance uolt from Calcutta. Onl^ when a womente 
ward was opened by these ladies could they be 
persuaded to enter the hospital for treatment.*' 

Hiadus and lodil ;^lr Govind Fradhan and 
others of hls way of thiniring do not seem to 
realise that their argument for the Hindu Maha*. 
sabha on the analogy of other communal bodies^ 
rests on a oomplM nusconcepikm of and is 
derogatory to the position of Hkidus in India. 

The Hindus are not a community eettled in 
India. They are India. WitlK^ Hindui^ 

India might Arabia, Peisia or Palestine but 

it will not certainly be India, Hindusthaa iHar 

India is the motherland of Hindus in a luuqnt com 

aens& Indian traditloci lends no countenance 

lo the OoddeataJ theory of an Aryan ImmLzrat- 

jon through the Nomi Western passes. From 

Fedk times India is the holy land of the 

Hindus. Soares was their sacred city when 

the remote ancestors of Romulus and Remus 

and the ^ewolf which suckled tbenv were 

toanuag the malarial swamp wbkh centuries 
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later blossomed into Rome. There are Muslim, 
ChristUd and Parsi patriots every whUas fervent 
and devoted as any Hindu. But there Is a 
subtle dlEerence between their feeling for India 
and that of the Hindu. The allegiance of 
the Hindu, spiritual and temporal} body and 
soul, are centred in this land. Mautana Mahomed 
All was a great patriot but when he died he 
wished his body to be buried in Jerusalem. 
Vithalbhai Patel was not much given to senti- 
ment but when he died he wanted his dust to 
mix with India’^s dust. The official classification 
of Hindu electorates as General and that of 
special and separate electorals by distinctive 
names, accurately represents the historical 
position ; and Hindus should be grateful for it. 
The interests of Hindus are co extensive with 
India and cannot be circumscribed by communal 
limitations. The Hindu Mahasabha has plenty 
O'f opportunities of useful service. The earnest- 
ness, sincerity and patriotism of Its leaders are 
not in question. But they should guard them- 
selves against undermining the sense of identity 
of land and race, which permeates Hindu 
culture. Ouf learned conirlbutor, Tatacharya, 
also refers to the religious basis of Hi^u 
patriotism in his article which we publish today. 

Miracle ol Goodwill: — The Mody-Lces Pact is 
now ancient history hut how it came about is 
related in some cryptic sentences in the report of 
the Privileges Committee the full test of which 
reached India last week. Mr, Mody went to 
London a deus machina at the psychological 
moment when the correspondence between Sir 
Samuel Hoare and a representative of the 
Lancashire industry had ended in stalemace, '*A 
new chapter opens with a visit paid to England 
by Mr. H. P* Mody, Chairman of the Bombay 
MUtowners* Association, Conversations had 
taken place in London between him and repre- 
seniatives of Lancashire during the last week of 
June. These conversations were resumed in July 
and continued at intervals down to July SI in 
Lancashire. The keynote of the conversations and 
of the speeches that were delivered at a meeting 
in Manchester on July 21 was the desirability 
of Improving relations between India and Lanca- 
shire by cooperation and goodwill. It was 
felt by the Lincashlre representatives that 
Mr. Mody had put bis case in such a way as 
to create an entirely new situation. The 
** policy of goodwiir began to make converts. 
Mr. Mody had, lo use the words of the secretary 
to the Manchester Chamber of Commercci 
held out an olive branch^the first olive 
branch for many years from Indian opinion.'* 
The '*poUc/ of goodwiir Is the great need 
of the hour all the world over, and the way in 
which Mr. Mody preached the eospel with such 
instantaneous effect to the hard-headed business 
men of Manchester, is well worth learning. 
The fii-st olive branch for many years was held 
out by Mr, Mody, we are told. As Lanca^ire 
had all along been the aggressor^ there is some 
discrepancy in describbg an Indian as having 
lield out an olive branch and that too when his 


country was in the throes of acute political 
unrest. An assured share of the Indian market 
Is what Mr, Mody probably held out. which, of 
courscp no one had done before. To call it an 
olive branch is a highly imaginative description. 

The Sir Frank Noyce, Member of 

the Government of India for lodustiy and 
Labour, opened the Calcutta Office of the Hindu 
on Monday, The growth and expansion of the 
Hindu in recent years has been very remarkably 
**Tbe Hindu’' has a fully- equipped London 
Office in Fleet Street. In important European 
capitals toq^ like Berlin, Paris, Geneva and 
Prague, it has its own correspondents. In 
the capitals of the African Continent, In the 
Federated Malay States and in the United 
States of America, it has its own representatives, 
“The Hindu” has its own staff men in 
most of the Provincial capitals and in Indian 
States. Mr. Sadanand of the Press 

Journal had conceived the Idea of the Indian 
newspaper with a news and cable service of 
Its own and editions published in several 
important centres. The Hindu has proceeded 
more cautiously. India is on the eve of further 
important developments in joumillsm. 

Mysore anil ProblbUloa: — We cannot help 
thiniong that the unnecessarily and aggressively 
pragmatic declarations of Mysore Ministers in 
the Representative Assembly have more to do 
with the negotiations now going on for the 
retrocession of Bangalore than to the merits of 
the important questions to which they refer* 
We commented last week on the Prime Minister's 
o&iier dicta about parliamentary democracy as 
he termed it. An even more glaring instance 
is the statement of the Excise Minister on 
the subject of Prohibition, In reply to an 
observation from a non-official member in favour 
of Prohibition, the M bister declared ; If the 
mover of the cut motion wanted that the 
Government should adopt a policy of total 
prohlbUioji, all that I can say is that Government 
do cot accept It, Total prohibition is a dead 
issue. We have absolutely no sympathy with 
such a policy of total prohibition as an immediate 
measure, I will he a Uttle stronger and say that 
it would be a real social crime for Governnient 
to abolish this excise on liquor ^ without taking 
proper steps to see that drunkenness in th^ 
State does not increase,'* 

(Q»rid^dtd from Fa§$ fOS,) 

idea a Committee was appointed to explore 
the possibility of finding a suitable country 
to which Indians may be expatriated. The 
majority of Indians, led the redoubtable . 
Manilal Gandhi, refused to cooperate with 
Committee as they objected on principle to 
the very notion of expatriating South 
African bom Indians. A minority followed 
the advice of the. Agent General, Sir Maharaj 
Singh, in the hope that the Committee would 
find that there was no suitable country to which 
Indians can go. This hope has proved Illusory 
like all other hopes entertained by Indian 
leaders In that country. 
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BOMBAY^ JULY f, im 

INDIANS m SOUTH AFRICA. 

Tlie SeoooiS Tal>1& Confemice h«1d at 
Cape Town two years ago was m dismal failure. 
This was clear to those who had followed the 
histoiy of Indiana in South Afiica in their strugw 
gle to retain the rights solemnly guaranteed to 
them when theur fathers and gmndfathers were 
taken under indenture to work in the plantations 
of Natal In order to mitigate the oondltioos of 
semi'^very of the detestable indenture system^ 
soleoiTi assurances were given by the then 
British Government that, on the expiry of their 
indentures^ Indians Would be free oitizena tike 
the British who formed the bulk of the whites 
in Natal One of the causes assigned for 
wa^ng war with the Boers in the beginning 
of this century was their discrimination against 
Indians. Krueger had not taken Indians to South 
Africa. Neither had he given ^y undertaking 
regarding their treatment in his Republic, As 
a fact, ' though there was dis^minatlon 
against Indiarks in the Transvaal, they were nei- 
ther so Ecrkms nor so harshly administered as 
the policy adopted since South Africa came 
under the Britkh Crowtu Though Indian troops 
did not participate in the Boer War, Indians 
helped in nonoombatant capaciuesu Gandhiji 
personally captained a company of Indian 
stretcher bearers, and he waS thawed by Lord 
Roberts iot having borne the Generara mor^ly 
wounded son from the held of batik in circum-* 
stances of grave risk to life and limb. Almost, 
however, from the day South Afiica came under 
the British flag, a policy of gradual attrition of 
Indians began* Gandhiji went to South Africa 
on a pn^essional visit atid remained there to 
help Indiana to defend themselvea against the 
deadsel that was being made against them by 
the Wlnte people and the Government contrdled 
by them, ^Fhe battle then begun has not yet 
ceased. Gandhiji with the help of Gokhale who 
went to South Africa in thfe hope of per- 
suading the Goveinmenl to deal jo^y by its 
Indian citicens, was able to a few minor 
grievances redressed but at 'S great price; 
As the price for temovii^ the iniquitous 
three pound tax and for spcuii^ Indians 
the indignity of having to aSc their 
thumb marks to their ItceooeSj Gandhiji sur- 
^odered the right which Indians had enjoyed 
^ . BiiU^ <std)jects to enter South Africa aa 
BS Englishmen, Th^ South African 
gOTcroment grabbed at the concea^on instantly 
put it on the statute book without protest 
Indians in South Africa, The Indian 
— pk were committed by the Gandhi^muts 
ement and the Government of India merely 
on without lifting a little Anger to save 
hg^!^efeasibk rights .of the Indian people; 
i^^^^ar-seclng Indian atatcaman abac la^ed 
htsj voice In vehement protest. When the 
/Jeame of the Agreement, Sir Phkazshah 
Mehta bitterly remark^, that Ih^ had 


*9old the pas^. He refused to preside over the 
public meeting held b the Town Hal to wel- 
come Gokhak on his return from South Africa, 

The hope that allaying fear of l^ing 
swamped by Indians, &mth ACricaa whites 
cod J be persuaded to treat the Indian commu* 
nity domidkd b the Union with fairness and 
justice, has proved to be iHusixy, To come to a 
deflnite settlemenl with the Unba Gov^- 
ment, the first Cape Town Conference was 
held. The Indian delegation was led by 
Sk Mahomed HablbuUah and the agreement 
they secured Beemed to ensure permanently 
tile status of Indians in South Africa as an 
integral part of the pppidatioa to which the 
Union Government was bound by the same 
obligations as to the White population. It was 
agreed that the standard C5f life to be maintained 
In South Africa was that of Europeans, and 
Indians should be helped to conform to it: 

Those Indians who could not do this were to be 
asskeed by an assisted scheme of volentary 
repatriation to return to thb country. There 
was one word m this clause which passed un- 
noticed by the Public but which did not escape the 
eagle eye of Gandhiji. It was the word **otiier.” 

The Indiana who could not conform to western 
standards were to be assisted to go to India or 
*‘o£her'’ countries where that standard waa not 
r^ligatory. As the scheme^ was one of '*repatria- 
tiocT the significanoe of this littk word passed 
imnoticcd, but Gandhiji instantly point out the 
absurdity of '^repatriating" Iddians to foreign 
lands. Well, the assisted scheme was worked 
for all it waa worth, and several tiiousandt of 
Indians found thek way back to this coimtiyi 
only to And that Ihey could not flt into the 
social and economic life from which they 
had become estranged by their long absence 
from their native vlUagcSw The South African 
Government sent its own emissary to India 
and be reported that India could not absorb 
any more repatriates. At the Second Round 
Table Conference held at Cape Town, io 
conforauty with the terms of the flret Agreement 
to review its working, the Indian detegation was 
led by Sir Faali Hussain* Unfortunately, 

Sk FazU was ill during the greater of bk 
sojourn la South Africa and the dckgatioa wai 
greatly handicapped by bis beforeed absence from 
the deliberationa. The Unkn Government tod 
went back on the aaauranoe given at the flrat 
Conference that Indiana who adopted the west- 
era standard of life would be an integral part of 
the pof^tion entitled to the help of the State 
to raise themselves in life in the same way as 
White citizens. The Union Gtwernment took 
advantage of the littk word "otheri* in Uuadar.com 
first Agreement and the Indian delegatioix, we 
are sorry to have to say, weakly acqulesot^ in 
the proposal to find new avenues for the aettlemeat 
ol South African Indiaiis, SO per cent of whom 
were bora in that ooumry and have adopted 
the Western standard of life as far as their 
ckcumsfanoes permitted. la pursuance of this 
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WAS THE BOMB MEANT FOR 
GANDHIJl ? 

The Subodh Fairika, in commenting on the 
bomb incident, doubted whether the person 
who threw it intended it for Gandhiji« Gandhiji 
is, perhaps, the most photographed male person 
in India and he is particularly well known in 
Poona, The Fairika suggested that, if the 
bomb thrower wished to harm Gandhiji, he coutd 
not have mistaken any one else for him. 
Tlie Evening Nevis published on Monday 
a message from Poona reporting a speech 
made by the local Congress leader, Mr. L. B, 
Bhopatkar at a public meeting called to 
congratulate him on his escape with slight 
injuries from the explosion. He said that the 
bomb exploded a foot away from hia car and 
he was temporarily da^ed, '^Continuing he said 
that the reports published in the papers were 
not totally correct. The explosion Cook place 
at 7-17 p. vcu and Mr. Gandhi arrived at 7*30. 
Owing to this lapse of time, Mr, Bhopatkar 
was of opinion that the bomb was neither thrown 
at nor intended for Mr. GandhL’* Neither the 
Fairika*& argument nor Mr. Bhopatkar^s, is 
conclusive in an incident of this kind. The 
persons to whom the shooting or bomb 
throwing is assigned (often immature lads with 
enthusiasm as their sole quail Ftcation) are apt 
to get flurried and to let go at the first opportu- 
nity without regard to time or person. That is 
how similar attempts have miscarfied* In several 
instances. We attach more importance to the 
mention, in the proclamation by the Inspector 
General of Police, of a reward for the detection 
of the offender to two other explosions which 
occurred. The Mahrnita quotes the proclamation, 
thus: "A reward of Rs. 1,000 is offered for infor- 
mation leading to the detecUon and conviction 
of the person or persona responsible for tbrowii^ 
a bomb at Vishram Bagh at 19-15 hours on 
Monday 25th June I9S4. This offer holds 
good for six months from date, This 
amount will be distributed at the discretion 
of the Police authorities. As this is the third 
such case recently, the assistance of Poona citi- 
zens is sought in detecting this and the previous 
cases for which also this reward holds goods on 
the same conditions.*' It would appear from 
the Proclamation that the Police regard the 
incident as one of a series. 

The opinion is gaming ground that the 
act was not inspired by Sanatanists, Herr 
Kurt Butowj a German admirer of Gandhiji, 
who accompanied him in his' recent Harijan 
tours, questiond by a representative of ffindusimn 
TfVwtfr, observed : “How am I to believe 
that the^ SanaUnIsts whom I saw in all my 
tours with Mahatma Gandhi could be bold 
and strong enough to throw a bomb at him ? 

I have seen their little black flags. They 
made no impression on me. The little boys 
whom they hired, generally threw down the 
flags as Gandhiji approached, and touted 
'Mahatma Gandhi ki-Jai,' These people could 
not have thrown the bomb, I see everybody 


condemning the Sanatanists for this business 
and giving them Importance, but why don^ 
you think that there may be other interested 
parties at work who want to take advantage of 
the opportunity offered^by Sanatanist demonstra- 
tions White the responsibility for the offence 
is still veiy much in doubt, a high Police 
cfHcial in Karachi informed the Associated 
Press that, in view of the expected visit of 
Gandhiji, the movement of suspicious-looking 
Sanatanist there was being subject to strict 
surveillance. 

A SOULS AGONY, 

“My Life as German and Jew" by Jacob 
Waasermann* is the story of a soul's agony. The 
antl-semicic feeling in Gwmany has assumed the 
form of open hostility under the Hitler regime. 
But it has existed only in Germany but in most 
of Euro{^ ever since the Jews found liieic way to 
that continent In Germany it seems tn hav^ 
spedaliy aoute^perha|» because Gejmian enviromnent 
proved most favourable to the development, among 
Jews settled in that country, of qualities in which 
the native German was conspicuously lacking, 
England has been most tolerant, but except for 
Disraeli, who was after all nothing more than a 
successful politician, no English Jew has attained 
Che world position of Einsiein or &rg 30 n. The 
English atmosphere seems to sterilise the Hebrew 
genius. Nearly all the most distingujsbed names 
among European Jews ware German, There have 
been some French, Bergson beio^ the best-ktiown. 
All great European Jews must have experienced 
the inward agonies which Wassermann did. 
But they did not think it worth while to brood 
on them, much less to leave a record of them for 
posterity. They took it alt as part of the environ- 
ment In which they bad to live and found an ^capo in 
devoting themselves to philosophy, science, literature, 
art, or even finance. Wassermaon too did the same. 

should have been lost," he writes, '‘I should 
ultimately have had to give up all hope^ had not two 
saving phenomena entered into my life; the landscape 
and the written word." From the agony of sou!, he 
found relfefi and even happiness, in the contemplatioiT 
of landscape and the delight of pouring Out hb soul in 
his txjoks. 

The Jew who believes in his faith, feels an 
exaltation in suflering on account of it. When he 
ceased to believe in it, he often became a convert 
to Christianity as many German Jews did from 
worldly motives. Wassermann’s trouble was ttiat 
he had ceased to believe in his ancestral religion, 
but his racial pride revolted at the thought of pervert 
ing to another faith. He was out of sympathy with his 
fellow Jews whom, indeed^ he despised as much as 
Germans did. He longed to be a Germap, to be re- 
oogniaed by hia countrymen as one of themselves. So 
far as he was concern^, he had none of the physical 
or behaviour peculiarities assodated In tbc popular 
mind with his race, ^My nose was straight, my 
demeanour quiet and unassuming," be says. Ho was 
noc harrass^ by the disciimiuations made against 
Jews in places where be was not known. He easily 
passed for a Gerenao. But the moment It became 
known that he was a Jew, be found a auddlen 
chillness In the social atmosphert^ He obtained a 
post in another town for which be had applied in 
response to an advertisement enclosing his photo- 
gfaph. His employer appreciated his work and one 
Sunday he invited mm in a friendly way to^ go h> 
church with him, Wassarrmnn had to tell him that 


'Mhiz^ XUtD and Uawie. Frfat «d. 
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he wsa a Jew* His teproacheel him for not 

having stalled hia cteea m Ms ippUcatkxi and 
ia s few days dismissed hltn. Several other 
ioeudeota are described ia paioBil dctaQ of 
the and-Jeimli feeling which ccnifFOntcd him at 
everr tunii. Hia experieme duriitg bii year of 
traiiung was no - cxocpciofk Lpife in the 
army is suppoa^ to profnote ooouadeahip. Was« 
sermaiut l&nd that ^s was nol the cas^ The 
officeri were mdifferent and inappreciativei To bis 
smpise the attitude of the men was even mote 
distreaatag, « For the £rst time K enoountered that 
duUprigitC almost Lnartioulate hatred that has per- 
meated the national orgaiusnj." 

Wkasennann saya luore than ooce that the Jews by 
tfaeir behaviour largely merited theoontempt and hatred 
in which they were t^id but that only added to his 
distress. Ex^pt ^ his he was as fir apart from 
his fellow Jews aa any one can be« Even hia 
home Ufe under the parental roof was tntensely 
unhappy; Has father wanted him to become a tvos- 
perous business man and to redeem the family 
fortunes but he had no ambitJoii that way. A 
stepmother aggravated the domcstio ZncompatibilU 
ties. The boy had often to go wi^oul fuM and' 
to endure personal humiliatioiw The positloa was a 
terrible one for a sensitive mind vaguely consoious of 
its power of literary creation. Disraeli faced the pre- 
judice against his race ia England with a studied 
insolence which he cultivated from his early years 
and which became a part of hh natures Karl 
Marx In Gennany reacted against it with Vol- 
canic energy and in his fuiy planned to uproot the 
system which hsd anti-Si^tisiii aa one of its 
organic elements. Wasaermann had iwither the 
ambition of Disraeli nor the cipacl^ of meeting 
hatred by hatred of Marx.^ «I needed fellcwsblp, 
human influence^ social experience, a foothold, an 
encircling bond. Instead I found myself rejected and 
isolated in a trebly difficult position i as a man of 
letters, ai a GenuaA without social standing; as a Jew 
detiched from my community* Even his books, 
new recegnised as among the best written in the 
German tongue had to bear the stigma of his rac& 
Many (Armans wrote to him in high praise of his 
books, but did nothing more. 

In lus epilogue, in which he looks back with some 
detachment on his experiences (he was deported by the 
Nazis and died in a f^lgu land) he oaic^ a ^Impse 
of the philosophy which would have laved hun from 
his agony. But be deliberately rejects it as alien 
to him even as the Euiopeaii re|ei:;t$ the Jew as an 
alien, * At the time of the £ist Cnisadesi^ he writes, 
"a single monk succeeded in bringing about the mas- 
sacre or suicide of sixteen thousand Tews In the 
Rhenish provinces- Why can a single individual work 
so much eviU white one mao alone can accomplish so 
little good ? This Is true in great things and m small 
alike) it destroys our courage Evil is much 
more active by nature^ this may be tbs rea«xii 
indeed, moat ^ what we call actioo stands on the 
bolder tine between good and evik Perhaps that 
explains why the wisdom of Buddha is so i^tbund 
and the Buddhist ideal the farthest removed from 
action.” This is a coaventlonal* European idea 
like anti-Semitism and as unieasomog. Buddha^s 
own life repudiates iL The activities of his mis- 
sionaries during the next thousand yeirt were as 
gteat as those m the Crusaders but never destructive 
and ever peaceful. What Wassennano attributes 
to Buddha, is not Buddhism hut how Europe 
has undctscood Buddhism* But he will not even 
look at it He dismisses it as of no use to 
him. * But 1 am not an fndian,” be writer 
■am a Europeao, full to the brim with my Euro- 
pean destbiy, mculded by the European spirit.** 
Anti-S^cism is part of that spirit and it must 


be acoepied as the climate; landsoa^ tangusgo 
sod enviiionnient have to be sooepted. waisefTnsoD 
groaoi In iptriu But he rejects the specific whloli 
will bring balm to hia wounded soul because he Is 
Eiuopaq ibtxtgh he and his kind us rejected of 
Eiirc^ and notwithstandLpg tbeir cxistefue In 
Europe for two thousand year% they are revved as 
alien to that oonitnent; And what is *^Eutopean 
destiny” and what Is * the European spiHl *T 

The position of the Jew In Germanv even before 
the Nazi tevolution has a tupuflola! resembtance 
to that of the untonohablcs in this oountry. But 
it it only os the surfooe^ The Jew was not 
untouchable; He had money power At the worst, he 
could emigrate to the United States or &uth Africa 
which are closed to Indians. In these respects be 
was better oif than the antyajas in out oountiy. But 
in other respects be was worse. The most frequent 
gibe agatnst the Jew Is Chat he Is a man without a 
country. The Harnan has a country. The Jew |i 
liable to be expelled, or even masiaored, his home 
life broken up whenever a national mlsroriune 
demands a scapegoat. The avtrsion from antyajai 
is not racial or religious but social, Panohamai 
have become saints and an revered as such by 
caste Hindu IL Every intelligent Hindu admits 
that the an^ajas ahould be raised to the locial 
and economlo scate; though ho may not admit 
chat their present oonditioa is the result of deliberate 
lapsei on bis part. On ths balance, the position 
of antyajas to this country oan not be laid to com- 
pare un^vcurably with that of the Jews In 
Germany as described by Wsssermann* The 
real analogue of Wassenrtann among us k the 
Indian who has onmptetely divested himself of all 
veatiges of hU birth add upbringing In order to 
pass Tor an Englishman, aad finds himself rejected 
by the tatter, Anglo-Indians are perhaps the nearest 
approach to the wassennanns* 

SNAKE IN PRISON, 

last year Mr. L. B, Bhopatkar, the Poona Congress 
leader who was wounded by the bomb thrown at the 
Mnnicipal Hall recepdon was a prisoner to Verravda 
laiL One evening when he rais^ his eyes from the 
book he was reading to his cell, ho beheld 4 oobra 
with ho^ outspread at the foot of hli trundle bed. 
Snakes not only see but also hear with their eyes. 
The slightest movement or sound would have alarmed 
the repdle into striking at him. With great pcesenoe 
of mind the Congrmis leader eat atilf for about 
twenty minutes wl^n a warder happening to look iiv 
oaited for help and killed the snake. Last week 
in Dehra Duo jail Pandit Jawharlal Nehru bad a 
similar eiperienco. The Associated Frees account 
says that; while sitting op a chair to the verandah of 
his cell during the day, ps-saw a spake lying close to 
his feet The Allahabad Correspondent of Trihtr^ 
reports that the snako was found while the Pandit' 
was lesctog in bis cell at ni^ The report con* 
tinuesi <*The snake began to move on seeing the 
Pandit and meanwhile a warder came to lbs 
spot and delive»d a tothi blow on the snake, 
F^dit JawharEal, however, hod the snake captured 
and put Ip a b^tle, but it died soon after.* Indian 
prisons should be m^e snako-pcoof without delay. 

S&tiataiUatw and the Footia Outwagrai — 
A puNic moeting «f Orthodox Bapatoniita held it 
Beoaies tost night undflc th* pre«deney Swaml 
Dayanand pUM rasolutkms siqx'awUig 
condHimatiOo of the attef»|7tAl bomb mSrmgi on 
Ur, Gandhi and cbaraetefking the deed os o^ost 
ths teaching of Sanatan Dharma. Sintllai' imtloga 
ha.n been held in an parts of the c^xmtry by Orthodox 
Hindiw and rasaluriona adopted coudanmiog tha 
atten^ on GandhiJ's Ufa as an ootragn on nindaism* 
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ADAPTABlLtlY OP HINDU 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE. 


real ^ tatachariar*) 

III thi4 short essay it is attempted to show how 
the Vedio Hiftdu iociety was with three classes 
triangular at its start; became with an additional one 
quadrangular later and is bound to take a pentagular 
shape in the near future, aT>d lastly to go on moreasing 
Its sides as other races and creeds attempt to get 
Jn ROtwltha unding that Manu £10'4) and others in his 
wake told us that there was no fifth caste. For 
under tho benign auspices of ihe Mahatma, his 
'Harijans' have hid fair to become the f fth caste now, 
with all the duties and dhannas of the graded castes. 
But origiiully we knew only three castes and three 
Atramas as we left the arctic hotne and moved on 
to wards the heart of India, We knew only three Vedas, 
Rik, Yajur, and Sama, We took notice of three worlds 
only the Bhu (earth), Bhuvar, (moon) and Swar 
(sun)s and men passed from this to our ancestors' world 
en route to the heavenly abode of the gods ever 
greeting the warm sun-ged. And the mystic syllable 
*aum* or pranava resolved into corresponding 
three sound -elements only, Purosharthas also were 
reckoned as three, in Dharma, Artha, and Kama, 
When the fourth caste of Sudras, bom of the h^ly 
feet of Vishnu even as the holy Ganges, was added, 
it came In with its Dravidian (or Buddhist ?) principle 
of (Nirvana F or) Moksha, the fourth PUrusbartha sung 
high by the fourth Veda in the Upani^bads for the 
realisation in the fourth asrima of the exalted world 
of Viiikuntha or Kaivalya by fixing the mind on the 
Sardha-tri-matra or resonant elongation of the nasal 
termination of the mystic ayllabie. The Panchamas 
or Harijans will hereafter represent the Aihatva 
Veda as the fifth castCi with its goal or fifth Puru- 
shartha of human happiness here ^!ow, the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number of Souls, 
batiing with the humming sound of the turning 
Charka and remind the higher castes including tho 
Brahmans that they are na to them m name 

or end and aim of life, 

Nowp what is it that has been so charming about 
the Hindus and their ages -old yet youthful vigour 
of life as a corporate community, as to invite all 
else to admire and enter it P it ia its highly elastic 
and arcommodating nature and character, with the 
visible shape as of a pyramid, with a broad bottom 
and sloping to a lofty pmnaele of the Ved^is, From 
Us summit the Vedic light sheds its unique and 
unaffected lustra, as it from a powerful RearCjiUght; 
throughout its whole broad-botiomed body- the 
principles that keep up the light ever burning 
are now to engage our attention. VVe know that 
peopltia and nations froiti the Egyptians down to 
the Groi-ka and Homans have perished, leaving the 
Imprint of their name and glory on their dead 
language and literature or art or history in eloquent cr 
captivating stones and metals. But our story that 
be^an at the region of the Autvnra Borealis and expand- 
ed into a world’ wide culiuroj dominion over which 
the sun never sct,continuei to this day to relate it$eir 
to Che wondering, itatw^rc though bickering nations 
of the globe fn^ within the snow-walls and sea- 
trenches of Bharata^ Varsha. The reason for this 
unique phenomenon is to be found again in the fict 
or fiction rigorously maintained to rhla day that the 
ffindu society is ever governed by the pyramidai 
body oi laws found in the Vedaa, ^tras, Acharaa 
(or go^xl and valid customs) and consoientious election 
or satis fiotlon of the soul (Manu J'6). Though tho 
Vedas may be said to be Infinite and man ififinilesr 
■ttal to a pin"oint in the scheme of Creation, yet 
for tho present purpose on hand, we see the Vedii 
pionsole shedding hs guiding rays of light of 


ni 


Dharma through the Smritis and Sishtaebaras 
down to the vast field d freedom of thought, 
word and deed coostitutiog our daily kairmsu 
The Acharas or customs themselves are also 
pyramidal in shape and consist of Dtsachara, Tate- 
ackiara, Kulacha^ and Kutumbhaebara* that is, the 
customs of the Locality, Caste, cslling and family, 
in other words. And we have had our individuat 
freedom so regulated for good In social, religious; 
legal and spiritual fields at once, all these four yuga» 
oF converging duration of time^ by the four di visits 
of Smriti -writers. I'hey added to- the originally three 
Asramas a fourth one called the Sannyasa or 
Mokshasrama for the attainment cf the new 
P urus harl ha . The Brahmacharis m inded the Dha rma 
of Vedb study, the married Grihastai cared for the 
acquisition of Artha or wealth for yajnyas and sup- 
port of the rest of the people, and the Vanaprasthas 
or anchorites in forests longed after the Kam^-loka 
or Swarga by penances of various kinds. To aim 
at and attain the Niahkamya-Joka of VaikunCha the 
new order of Yatis and ^nnyasins wholly devoted 
their attentloii, But now we already see the 
s^ange spectacle of this order of men, not content 
with their specified duty of shunning human company 
and silently meditating God,, bi^dly or in ambi- 
tion entering on a new fi/fh asrama or field of 
public fervice (once exclusively confined to Grihastas) 
ofat^uirmg a large clientele of Vedantic chelas and 
as kings of old eagerly directing the erring people 
at large toward the path of Dharma, ^ that our 
society ts now pentangular In every way and the 
Harijans form the fifth or bottom stratum of the 
pyramid, which, when definitely solidified and cry sta- 
ll sed, would present a five-sided appearance. 

Time was when intermarriage among all classes 
of Hindu society, at least in Che anuloma form^ made 
of it a homogeneous people with a tendency on the 

E art of the lower classes ie aspire is/usi&n with the 
igher by sheer effort on Dharmio lines or by 
marriage of their girls or adoption of their boys into 
the higher castes. After the advent of Buddhism 
at any rate, large classes of the lower strata 
had to b^ perforce ranked as a-^ai or unfit to be 
mixed with and a whole body of new rules and 
regulations came into existence that accounts for 
the rigorous exclusioi of those people; even after 
reconversion to Hinduism, from all association with 
the higher castes. For who could say that a 
Buddhist who recognised no caste belonged to the 
higher or lower caste ? So purity was atiempted to 
be maintainEd at the enormous coat of hesnogenei^ 
and consoUdatlon of the natiom Now the same story 
IS to be repeated once over again in the case 
of the Harijans. Hence arises the necessity for the 
hide-bound compartment for the fifth caate^ The 
fourth caste would be the last to freely mix and 
fuse with the new aspirants. And homogenieity is 
further away from our vision and on this account we 
h;ive to look for other Living and binding principles 
of consolidation, cf our society that have stood the 
test of time and ticne-wern service. For, such service 
hae bren the label of persistent life with all InstUt^ 
tions of the world. Careless or popular handling may 
often make them deteriorate or assume a new oriddr.COm 
unforeseen form or figure but conscious attempt at 
reform or slow and unnoticed process of perfection 
may effect the desired end. Some of the processes 
and principles at work all these ages we shall now 
proceed to enumerate and detail, raiher in a general 
cuillne, sboiwing old ideas and institudona living side 
by side with new ones, though not in the same scenes 
as before, 

Mlarriaga in Brahma form having gmaed ground 
tolerates Asurm form among the lowest classes Mad 
finds Gandharva among roman tic mteicastie or inter- 
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atliiooea and Raiabasi and Faliaoha fiinni 
unong ariimaal offendert cl»rged with abdnctkai 
and kidnapping bj fane, fraud or dmg or doputf. 
FoH^puberty maniaga onoa nnlvaraal was latter^ 
driven to toe oomef of Swayamvaras and d^rAr* to 
the Sarda Aat it noir broi^t back even ai the 
Gangei Bhagicatha to all people in general, 
Imp^bili^ oT anoeatraJ penpenj fled alter 
parcibon waa allowed and finds its hone among 
large ertatea. aamindani, and Dative states or 
kingdoms, Qft of cntiie piup Q ty ortguially valid 
was neat oondonned and cooHnod to royal Aammedlia 
or Viswajit saciifioea, Ibe arbitrary dupoaal of 
property and unequal division of anoestial estate 
among sons the father is now to be fuund la the 
modmi wills m respect of bis separate property, lu 
laci partition wsa ocigiiully unknofrn and neat 
forbiddei] ; but later on we find it allowed, regulated 
■nd even ezidled. 5:v to^ gift or aale of boys and 

f irls was looked upon with horror by Apastamba 
ut the sale of girls in marriage was, bi Arsba 
regarded as but a fiction or imiooent form to be ^ne 
through for giv^r^ leg^ validity to tbe marriage <3 the 
bridal pair) and tbe in adopiion of a boy Ess now 
ootne to stay notwithstanding tbe prohibition 
which has now been hdd to apply to the adoption 
of an only sotL We know alao^ conversely, that 
customs ofginaUy respected or Buffered to live 
were gradually dtsap^ve^^ condemned aetd finally 
aboJsned^ such as Niyoga, widow*maTriage, eon by 
a Sudrurwife^ eia Unyielding customs were marked 
out for social ostracism, even as recaldtrant 
individuals were We know bow the share of the 
Sudra*wife*s soiv by step^ decreased among 
all the regenerate classes uotll it disappeared leaving 
on'y a Sint trace ia a pittance of tnainteiiance to 
him. Again life-long vlrginhojd, that we note as 
history opened, has dow travelled through various 
stages on to our modern perpetual widowhood, 
Va^ous prayasebittams or purifying ceremonies 
for erring womna were mads easier in days and 
places of Moslem and other degradations until they 
were abotished so that fallen women are nc?w tabooed 
and discarded fiw good. There is evidence to show 
that marriage c^emomes in certain cases lasted 
for days, weeks, months and even a whole year for 
the purt^ae of getting specially gifted sons by 
the marriage, whereas owing mainly to financial 
stringency (which, by the way* may also have partly 
contnbuted to widow.marria^ disappearing) we tee 
marriages celebrated bcTore our eyes in one day or 
less than half an hour in out4if-the-way plaoes 
away from our homes. ^Ghataprabara*' has dis^ 
appeared and social boycott has mildly taken its 
place and that only In rare cases, Forei^ travel 
held tn horror, except among oataia classes in North 
India, has now become so cenunon throughout India 
that reception with Foornakumbhom and Vedlo 
chant and mus^ ti ^ven to a distidgubhed England- 
taturned person. JTul-life that was ever dread^ for 
its coroequenoes in sooia] ctrolea U now courted 
by the politicallj-fninded, knowing fuQ well that 
there is no more the sort of stigma attached to 
it. The minimum ten Samskaras for the Cwk^ 
ham are now but a farce ancT denied to women 
And Sudras except in mere fortn withoat mantrasu 
The coenputatioa of age for religious purposes 
started Jrom the tune of conception id the womb, 
while that for legal purposes ran from the time of 
birtlL Where two or more di^ent observances 
prevailed all were held valid pmided they were not 
contrary to the VedaiL Family yajnyaa are now 
practic41y lepbced by temple-worship whkdi replaced 
oooaskmal <meo-atr communal or gi^p sacrifices 
of nesh-dialies onoe regukdra for the 

^addhas have now disappeared ftwu them. Qeaa- 


ing of teeth u an losdtutka ovds wkbla hiitorkal 
times and is put in abeyance evm now en Sroddba ^ 
day% Guests could hardly eda^ attectlcii at 
nights origmaltyi perhaps dus to Sfano curfew 
order of tbose days on aooount of tbe uDoertah^ 
dangerous and chaotio condiiMas theq prevafitnp 
Ani Vamipsankarya, which kept down with gxeac 
eflEbrt, was at tbe same time predicted to re-appear 
in this KaUyu^ Along with It the promlrououB 
inter<diaiag; that eating and orinklng 1 q 
promiscuous company that was never oountenaneed 
all these ages, bas rapidly corns to us fa afi At 
Homes and tea4aitJe% in the wake of the proseot 
Moiimal awakening. Finally "Darmapdeta^ that 
was defined to comprise the land enolroted by tbs 
Yamuna and the Ganges now includes ibe wboU of 
India, br a procese of slow and gradual amendment 
of the deflnitm With the world-awakening it maw* 
kind being a world-community, the whole globs 
will be well twmed a Darma-desa,' or* ICunn^ 
bumi, '*over which Hindu oulture will again spread 
Ita wlogs and sli^ the MahatnWs ^vouiite boe^ of 
VUhnujaiute* ** to bis lofty tuns of nou^^dolcooe^ 
univeriu uplili of the dowiMroddcni and a common 
bobby for all In their own domestic otwkiL 

From tbe faiiiv long list of Jniunoes quoted 
abovc^ one may be able to see through various 
living prkictplcs and (undainentala tbat^w ceaae- 
leealv governed tbe Hindu Society all those thou-i 
sanof of years. If some of them met with a deadly 
blow In aome quarter they did so only lo life the be^ 
phoenuc^ike In oertaia other fields. Thus and neces- 
sity changed the tenor of theh applbation, or tbs 
rigour theroofi so as to allow the society to hivs 
an even career along difficult roads of dei^opment 
and prt^resi as tmexpecied situations arose In tbs 
oountry. But the principles were th^e all the iimo 
and all tbs time, Like tfie tortoise la its shdk tbs 
Hindus came out and walked about th^gl^ 
snalt-tlkei, slowly and cauUoutly when there waa all 
peace and safety around but retired Into the shell 
otherwise In self-protectioru When it comes out 
again it may proceed In the same line of path 
or change its course from Its ordinal siaixt 
But the process of development 7s clearly 
visible all through, so that he who runs may read. 
Nothing Is new to Hinduism and nothing okt cr 
woro-ouc. It is Bctf-sufficient^ telf-contain^ And 
therefore It has lived 10 this day and UwUl five tor 
ages to cotiie. Its peculiar vitality serves to hear 
aU the onslaughts coolly and patiently only to rise 
again with rwoubted vlgoufi It was so when 
Buddhism ruled and left the land for good, and It 
Witt be so wbeo Gandhisni leaves a puier, nobler iDd 
stronger country In Mother Indl^ tor whom the 
Mabatma works so devotedly h^ and spends, 
bimaclf out in the task 

A JAPANESE MYSTICL 

(By N. Lsksbuaiiam,) 

Victor Hug<v iiilus depicts fhs' . 

character of an ever bcupiuble Bishop, justly nar^ 
Welcome, A convict guest robbed the cobCe divtno 
of all bis silver vessetm *1 was wrong to keep that^o 
silver,** said the Ebboia *1twas not mine | ft bo*^^ 
lon^ tbe poor. Now wo wifi have woodeo spoon 
aod forks.'* AH through tbo Msi^ ol bumaa race Is' 
replete with such insUnocsof wduntary poverty, 
Men ami womeo of such a type, evea tbou^ 
unknown to Dcwepaper fiun^ are chs very salt of toe 
eartlL These musings arise firem a perusal of 
Mr. William AMii^s totertstii^ narrative of ttie 
lito-stary of i Japanese Myitki* 

•Csfsvse 7. M. a S goal MUsi 
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The humble or^in of ihi$ loctal marm is ioon 
lAeld* Toyobiko lUigawu was bom in Kobe^ July 10, 
18 S§. Son of an unregencrate father, horn out of 
the uniQugbt ofifspring of a tlanclng gH 
7lCagawa'« ioul in tbe earliest da^ of its consoioua 
^lifc developed a pnation for purity- We are 
ilold that Kagawa took hia friends by sudden 
* surprise when at the age of twenty-one he took 
^ ■traight leader into the depths of the Shinkawa 
slumib Tbe picture {facing page 41) of the 
six-by-sijc hut where for fifteen years Kagawa 
: laid siege to the stums and won is full of human 
interest; is indeed a roniance of social service. 
Jn biff Kagawa says,^ am fond of 

men. Tbe worsts moat fear-inspJrJt^, demonized 
■miirdorer, somewhere fn his make-up has that which 
4i ifteshtible. Plagued by them, 1 flee often. 1 left 
'the alums of Shinkawa fora season because bullies 
.made life a torture for ma Yet 1 did not abandon 
' 4 b 0 te rogues of the slums/* 

Reading Canon Barnett ^ Oxford graduate, 
living in the slums, Kagawa eagerly dedicated himself 
^to a life of poverty and in 1314 he set sail for 
America. During the more than two years that he 
■was absent from Japan, studying at Princeton 
University and inveatigating social service institu* 
^ions in America, three of the gfrla In his Sunday 
^schoot, whom he had baptizedj were lold to houses 
>of prostitution. Kagawa turned the slum into a great 
lat^story for social research, “Out of this 
rstudy was born Kagawa the Christian Socialist, the 
ehampion of the undcr-prlvileged classes, the daring 
tabKiur leader and tbe oonsistenE and persistent 
critio and foe of the present oipiialistb acquisitive 
flocial and economic order/* He soon discovered 
i«hat poverty was Che handmaid of the prostitution 
that pollut^ the sfuuL He traced the source of 

restitution, both publlo and private^ back to the 
-villages of Japan. A contem^rary says that if 
Mr. Bunji Suzuki is the father of the labour mov^ 
■ment in Japan, Kagawa is the mother — a wise mother* 
*^Sociai and labour movements tend to be rough and 
Tturbulent, lacking In delicsioy, and eliminating the 
freer side of li& This labour leader, however, was 
frrsl or all an idealist. He was an artist and a poet^ 
±>0111 in spirit and In temperament. He opposed 
class conflict, direct action and vlotence.-..-,He 
strove not only fr>r the betterment of the labourer's 
dot but of tbe labourer himseir (pp 6S-68). 

In 1921 a ^up of peasants mel in Kagawa*s hut 
an Shlnkawa and organized the flrst peasant union in 
Japan, K^awa felt that there was no hope for the 
•nation tf its rural life went on the rocks, (p^ 79J 
Thus the early days which he spent in building 
^ cat ties on the sand dunes of the Yoshino river at 
Awa were not spent in vain. He is aware of man's 
affinity the soil and says i **l want to live close 
■to the soil I the scent of the soil heals me.** A 
fnaguine was started, entitled lAf S&ii aa4 Fr^dcftu 

In the great earthquake of 192S, one hundfed 
thousand lives were lost and propertydestroyed to 
the value of £ ],l00,000„000,0(Xl cabinet, 

cfaeling that It could not cope with the situation alone, 
'Cet up an Imperial Economb Commission to assist 
Che Government in the titanic work of teodnst ruction, 
-One hundred and eighty of the nation's ablest men ia 
.official Uie were invited to serve on this oommission. 
The Fremier himself noted ns Its ohainnaju Kagawa 
alone was ohoseu from the ranks 

Kigawa. is not only a social engineer, but also a 

fighting pnolfiit. ** As a result of rending Tolstoy 
lie beonme an ardeot believer in noiwriolence^ when 
the Rusao-Japnneso war was at its most oritloai 
atago. His was the only Japan^e naios whbh ap- 


peared on the manifesto against mllitafY csonsa^ptioasr 
presented to the League m Nations, whbb bore tte 
signatures of Tagore Gandhi, Einstelii, Romaht 
Rolland, nnd other eminent leaden la tbe war oa 
war. l6igawa ha^ discovered the moral equivalent 
of war. He makes frontal attacks on disease, drinik-* 
iog. smoking; and sexual vice because he yearnsi 
“that the young shall be EnoralJy and physicallj 
virile and valiant,** 

Kagawa owns himself to be a soTentifle myttlio* 
**The more scienciflo 1 am. the more I feel that l am 
penetrating deeply into God's world ...Through life I 
discover a purpose even in a meohanlcal world. 
Science u the mystery of mysteries Jt is the divine 
revelatjon oi revelations,' Mr. William Azling of 
Tokyo well says that out of the mystio, mature Ease 
with its awakening consciousness of social solidarityj 
th^ flames a light which the West sorely need^ 
Even so, the sago of Shinkawa is the messenger of 
light to Esst snq West alike. 


A JOURNAUSne SCARE. 

EitemTt^ News ^Ittdia of Friday the 23 th 
June bore on its front page m block letters the 
five column heading "Fresh Attempt on Gandhi/* 

Below was printed the following ^ 

FoIlowtug closely on the heels of the uiiisuocessful 
attempt on Ur- Ostidhi'a Ufa at the Poona Qlty 
Municipal Hall on June 23, comafl the news of stUl 
another unsuccessful attempt to derail l^s train at the 
Kem^het station. 

From an suthantk! etnuce, it is learnt that two 
iron chairs, {a sort of bracket) used for keeping the 
rails in poeitiou, were, pUrad at the "diamoDif' cross 
Uiesonboth the up and down lines just outfrde tbe 
yard. Foftmiatelyf the pauroiman detected the 
Obstrueden, end thus a eerier . deraiimBut, which 
woidd have caused couslderabte damage to the railing 
stock, In add iU?n to terrible less of file, was averted 
in the nick of time. 

Mr. Gandhi was on the train. The SA up-train 
from Bombay was also due at the same time anct 
narrowly escaped demilmenC, as both Che Uaea were 
lampered with. 

The river Indrani funs very tdose to the railway 
line at Kamshet and if a dcrailfnent had occurred, the 
consaquences would have been extremely Iragio. 

The EaUwmy police are making inq^iei. 

This was repeated in the Tittiei of India next 
morning ai from its own correspondent with the 
heading “Attempt to derail G^dhrs Train' in 
ordinary beading type^ The morning pa^r alfeoto 
a sober manner while the evening paper Is allowed 
to indulge in sensational journalisai. 

Tbe same day the Railway autfurlties issued tho 
following contiMiotion which was published in the 
Sunday Ckranide and Erec Press l&umalhnt wo 
hftve searched Monday's Titms e/ India fot it 
with either a justiEoation of) or expression of 
regret making out that It was anotber attempt 
on CUndhijl. The Associated EVess was Infru-m^ 
by (he 0. 1. P. Railway the next day that they da 
not attach any signifleanne to the incident. It ar COm 
appears that a patrol trolLcv passing the orossii^ 
did not discover any thing but later a patrolmaii 
discovered the obstruction and rentovea iL The 
authorities point out chat tbe obstruction would 
have been seen by the engine driver as flash lights 
extend over 800 yards am there was enough timo 
to pull up the train. It Is further HMnied out 
that it IS a oomrnoa oseunence. It may be 
menhooed that the train by wbich Gandhi^ Czavell^ 
was one of tbe oidinary trains and not a spcoial 
ohartered foe bim. 
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TttE -SUBODHPATRIKA" ON THE ATTEMPT 
ON CANDHIJL 

Tht Stt^^ tbe orgaa of ibo Bomhtif 

flrartbana SioK while eondemning in sicvere terms 
the Btieittpc on Qsndhijrs lif^ nja tb&t U is not sore 
that the misiile thrown bf m sanatantsE nt mXL 
*Tt )0 iarutanist maj ftbuse, cxirse^ show black flag?! 
lute 6on) the bottom of his heart and misfepfcscfit, 
ImiI he will not, vrm still feel it^ muider or kill bomb ; 

throwing,'' it observesh The Ptartbani Sama], which 
is the Bcmbay branch of the Brahcao SamaJ, is no 
epoiogist for sanatanisEs with whom tt haa had bitter 
^trovenies,^ "Until the whole matter is ehoroughljr 
•ifo^ by/ the Polioe and the culprit ji diacovend and 
|he charge is brought heme oompleteljr, let qa refraia 
from tiiEiDing down and swearir^ at the saoatanial 
«s guilty of the act,'* It thinks thav whoever did the 
act, waa a temciriat and he muat have thought that 
doing the thing on such an oocasionwj]] naturally lead 
to fachenng the crime on the ■anataniat.* The De- 
pressed Classea Mission Sodety was staiEed in 
Bombay twenty-hve years ago under the auspices of 
the f^arthana Samai by Mr. Shindc who waa then its 
Misnonaiy. Sir Narayan Chandavarkar was its ' 
FVeaident and took a close interest in its develop- 
ment. Refeningtofbe exhortation to fcfmin from 
violent Unguage, the Pbtrika suggests that 

It IS needed by both sides. ^Tbc failure of satya- 
graha,** It wriieS^ **■ la due nS mudi to this lack of 
oiacipline in thought, speech and action as to the 
inherent imposaibility of using it as a political 
weapon.*' It is highly orediuble to this organ of 
FrmcfiUnt Hinduism when tome nationaliti papers 
completely lost their bearings in commenting on this 
ckplorabJe incident that it should eodie forward to 
demand fairplay to orthod(»t Httiduism which has 
sometimes regarded it as Its bittw enemy. The 
Sufnaj from the first set its face against untouch^ 
ability, and aniyajas ait dong with people of other 
castes at its services. 

A MODERN ABRAHAM, 

JiS# Evening i^tws ^ Indm of 30ih June published 
a message from Bhagalpur aucing that Sheikh Hanibi 
who sacrificed bis fi^ur-'year-old son in a Mosque, 
bas been sentenced to transportatj-fl for life on a 
charge of murder. Bhagalpur is the headquarters 
of the di&trlct^ of that name in Bibar and Orissa. 
It is a. growing town wiih a populatios at the lart 
census of over &3,000 inhabiunta of whom over 
f4,OU0 are Muslims, The SearchU^i,^ Patna, 
(June 29, 1934J gives the foltowing particular a - — 
The trial of a sensational eesFions case has Just 
been concluded by Mr, Beevor, Disu-ict and Sessicma 
judge, in wnich one Sheilch Hanif resident of village 
&h«harsa, P S, Bangaon b charged under Section 8 if 
E P. C for killing bis 6 yeara^ old soru The tacts of 
the case are as follows:— The prosecution case is 
that on Febmarj 23, 1934 at about 8 a. m, the 
aocuseii Hanif, took bis son a^^ G years to the 
mosque of villagie Shabar3a,Sub-Oi vision Madhipura, 
and cut hb neck with a butcher's knife, saying, that 
be wSS giving "Kurbani** of his son in 4he name of 
■Allah.* As^ a result cf this the child died then and 
thero* The accused came^ out of the mosque^ be»* 
mealed wi^ blood in bis hands and clothes, and 
flbouted to the paaseraby procUioiing that be had 
murdered bis son and asking them to bury the dead 
body. Some of the villagers assembled ibere and the 
accused was secured and information was sent to ibe 
snitage Chowkidar who came to the spi^ at once. The 
Oiowkidar. after seeing the slaughtered child, went 
to the Dafadar and informed hhn and dien wem to 
tbo Tham 'and lodged inforiDatioh. The sccu^ 
cioQfessed having murdered his soil The aceosed ^ 


Was committed to sessions bv Rsl Haidatta F¥asacV 
S. TX 0,t Madhipura. In mz sesskMii trial, tha 
accused said in bts ststemenh "Beta ko kiubani kla,^ 
kurbant dia tnallk ke rah oten, Dudih |ab koe h> 
taiW bus to ham dene ko talyar hua." 

Tlie defence case was that ^ accused was Insane 

The two assessors Out of 8 have given lbs verdict, 
of guilty, 

THE HEED FOR TEMRLE-ENTRY 
AGITATION. 

The Editor, 

TAa /mdf'an S^at R^armm 

Sir, 

TbO following seatenoQ appears iit the leading 
ardote in the MiamSffdai Mffrtiter of June 30tii 
1984: '■Untouchabnity will be removed not by 
admitting them fHarijans) Into temples but to the 
homca caste Hindus on the aame footing as 
msmbera of other Hindu cartes.* 

This reminds me of a short interview we bed with 
Mahatmaji on March 9th when he was In Hyderabad,. 
DeccaUp A Christiaa friend in our company pul to 
him exactly the saine questioik 

Mabatmaji's reply was, if 1 remember It exactly, 
“ My friend, you do not teem to understand the signi^ 
ficance of a temple to a Hindu. He would most wdiingly 
vacate his bouse at a moment's notice, but he would 
not for bia life relinquish a temple whuih he uaes for 
wofship," 

No doubt a temple is i more sacred place than 
a house to a Hinou, but by admitting Harij^na into 
temples the persooal intereats of any one individual 
are not at stake and Society oannot take steps- 
agatnsC any individua], ana the confidence that 
Society may be with him in suffering, if there Is any, 
Is there^ Allowing Harijatis into homes miy or 
may not be very dilficult at present But as with a 
pubLic place and a private boun. It li easier for such 
a reform to start with temple^ where a Harijan goes 
with the definite purpose tk worshippings than with 
homes where there may not present an occasion t£> 
bring Hatijans in and even if they are brought In It 
may lock like a sbow. And people may have per-' 
aonal scruples toev specially where personal interests 
prevail and fear of Society yawns. In gaining entrjr 
into temples lies the attainment of a higher step by 
easier means. 

Starting with the temples the refomi may easily 
find its way into homes which have got to be 
penetrated the attainment of real soi^ial equaitty.. 
once temple entry is an accomplished fact personal 
interest and fear of Society graduatly wane and 
quick follows their ad mission into bomes whenever 
occasion arises. To start with temple entry 
oerulnly looks like one of the easiest and surest 
first steps to reform untouch^bility# 

Dichpalv Nizam's Dominkins, I Yours etc., 

July 1, 1934 i a & JOSYULU* 


realpatidar.com 


RAMA-RAJYA'' 

Ttie Editor, 

Ike Irndum Sedai R^ifrpsfK 

Ip my article to your issue of the S3rd Inst, In thte 
last paragraph, two sentenoct to the middle are cnoti<> 
Uted in printiag. They should read ss foUowt 
' Not that Aunngzcb had no virtues of any sort a 
he had sofue, too bad his virtues, whkti are 

not twei-loofaed in my study of bit character/ 

Also ill the same pafsgrepb» for 'the aocteaC 
traditiauai' read* the aockot Uaditjoa'i.* 


Kifwar, 
June 2^1934 


Yours etCq 
SDLHa^iLSftlli- 
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RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAM IH KARACHI. 

The opening ceremony of the Ramakrialina 
Aflfarara took place yeaterday in preaence of about 
75 earnest admirers of the Ramakriahna Miaiicnit in 
a rented bungalovr behind the Smd Tfle Factory in 
the Garden Quarteri reports the Sind Ohs&tvir^ 

The programme of the day was divided into two 
part* the icligiou* observance* in the morning 
from 8 a. m. to 9 a. nt, accompanied Bbajan ana 
Pujah, etcu^ and public lecture* by leading citiaen* of 
Karachi in the evening At the Theosophical HalU 

After devotional song* sung by one of the monk* 
of the Aahram^ proceedings were opened by Mr F. J* 
Ginwaila of Bombay in a short speech, in which he 
recounted bow within the space of ll years the 
Ramakriahua Ashram started in Bombay had grown 
With fine buildings of their own fora library, dispen- 
sary, guest housei, etc. He also stated that bis wish 
of est^lishmg a branch of the Ashram in Karachi 
had b«n fulfilled owing to the generosity of a few 
philanthropio citizens of the City. 

He was followed by Principal Gokhale who in 
welcoming the Swamis of the Mission, said that the 
Mission had spread far and wide and the^ very fact 
that Miss Mayo deemed it necessary to vilify Hindu 
culture went to indicate the strength of the movement 
for the spread of Hindu culture in America, credit 
for which was in no small measure due to the efforts 
of the Ramakrishna Mission, He appealed to the 
citizens of Karachi) especially the younger generation, 
to take full advantage of the presence of the Swamis 
in our midst. 

Principal ButanI was the next speaker of the 
evening. He said that he jSrat made acquaintance 
of the Missipn in Brindaban and Rishikesb when he 
found a few stalwart and tall Swamis engaged In the 
work of affording relief to the cholera and flood 
stricken people in ihoae parts. The fact that he 
found the Swamis beaming with smiles while Occu- 
pied tn that serious work Indicated that they were 
not only successful in their mission but that they 
were spreading happiness and pew wherever they 
went Referring to the universality of Ramakrishna 
Paramhansa’s religion and bis love of God he felt 
that an Aahram Started under such auspices would 
not fail to radiate love, happiness and bibs in this 
city. 

Professor Junnaikar in a telling and nice little 
speech referred to an incident in the life of Sadhu 
Hiranand in which the Sadhu while atilt a 
young man ran to Calcutta when he heard 
that Shri Raniakrlshna was lying III on his 
dcath^becL Sadhu Hiranand had two mter-^ 
views with the Paramhansa In one of which, as an 
unsophisticeted child that he was, he desired to visit 
the country of Sadhu Hiranand, Although it was 
not possible for the Faratnhansa to Visit ^d when 
on this earth, he was glad that it had been possible 
after the lapse of ab^t 50 year* to have amongtt 
us his emissaries to fulfill the great wish of the 
Master before he passed into Samadhi, 

SwamI Sharvanand on rising to speak seemed to 
have been touched by the various references made to 
hi* Mission* He said; To the Miaabn Shri Rama- 
krtshna Paramhansa i* not merely a personality but 
a principle. In this land God has from time 
to time sent Teachers who not onij? preached the 
etenud verietia but showed by their example how 
to realise them in their lives. The fact that such 
Teachers have taken birth in India 6*001 time to 
time shows that our country is not dead as an entity 
although it has become a subject nation for centuri^, 
India has still a mission to give to the wcxld. The 
West ha* no doubt conquer^ the East by brute 


force and has sought to master and domineer it but 
India has also her conquests to make but her con- 
quests are those of the brute in man. To-day the 
world needs the teaching* of India and that is why 
great minds of the West like Max Muller, Remain 
Rolland and others have not failed to appreciate our 
spiritual heritage. In this task of spreadkig India’s 
cultural and spiritual mission over the world the 
Brotherhood associated with the name of Shri 
Ramakrishna has played a part and at present the 
Brotherhood Is GOO strong with about 120 centre* 
in almost all parts of the world. The great ideal 
which the Mission has placed before itself is the 
upliftment of the brute in man to the divine in man. 
Proceed log, the Swami said that when last time 
he came to Karachi, certain gentlemen impressed 
upon him the necessi^ of establishing a branch of 
the Mission. Realising there fore^ that it was as 
much important to look after the work outside India 
as it was to meet the call from the country itself he 
undertook to start an Ashram In Karachi and in his 
e&ort* he was very much assisted by the co-operation 
and self'Sacrjfioe of a few frienda who were good 
enough to contribute financially for the upkeep of the 
Ashram^ He assured the citizens of Karachi and of 
the province that the Ashram would be only too glad 
to render any assistance and service to them when- 
ever called upon to do sow 


HINDU MAHASABHA AND RESCUE WORK- 

Dr, M. B, Velkar was *At Home* on Thursday 21 *t 
to Ur, Moonjei the President of the Hindu Mahasabha 
Sessions,just closed in Bombay* Neariy all the lead ir^ 
Mahasabhite*, including Mr, M, R, Jayakar, Mr, M. ^ 

Aney, Dr, G, V, D^Shmukh and Fiindit Jagat 
NaraJn graced the occasion with' their presence, in 
the Hall of Dr- Velkar, which was tastefully 
deccrated, says Sun* 

Two little girls. Miss Usha Velkar and 
Miss Shrinanda Pradhai^ sang the prayer-song and 
the welcome-song respectively. 

Dr, Velkar introduced Dr, Moonje to the assembly 
as a patriot^ serving hi* country and his religion 
incessantly for the last S5 years, and added that 
he had become first acquainted with him, when 
he was a student, at the Surat sessions of the 
Indian National Congress, 

Dr. Moonje, stoutly disdaimed the charge made in 
certain quarter* against some Nagpur people that 
they were instriimental in the throwing of the shoe 
at the President of the Congress. With regard to 
the Hindu Mahasabha, he repeated the verse of 
Ramdas that all the Hindus should he collected to 
fiirm their uni^. He said with emphasis that he 
dscliued to r^ite on the ^xx^sion the next line of 
Ramdas, t 4 >, ^'even death should be welcomed in the 
pursuit of onefs religion,** 

^ Dr, Savarkar said the Hindu Mahasabha should 
do it* duty for the country as heretofore- He said 
nearly 70,000 were Hindus cut of the 8(^000 in all 
who went to jail in connection with the Civil Disobe- 
dience movement, which, he added, showed the 
numerical superiority of the Hindus in suHering for 
their country's cause, TEB *atid3r.C0rn 

Mr, Navre and Pundit Jagat Narain also addressed 
the meeting, 

klr. Aney said that the Hindu Mahasabha shoidd 
concentrate Us attention on securing the solidarity 
and unity in the Hindu fold itself, keeping the 
Moslem question out of the picture. He argued that 
the Moslems were 00 few in number* that they must 
needs be appealing to the Hindus for succour, once 
they were dlliUusioned about Government favours. 

He held that the Mahomedatis would automatically 
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cvm lo the Hindu! when Ihey wouSd aee tbal on 
aoExiunt of tfaeir own waaknets in point of the 
miDimoal tbey were not ftble to Sgbt alone 

thdr couotr/a ogbt in poiltici. 

Mr. M* R, Jayakar, tn a stirring speech said ; ^One 
of the best activities of the Hindu Mahasabha wbbli 
was being carried on in the Gty of Bombay is the 
maintenance of the Mahmga Rescue Home ^ the 
Hiodu Women and Children. Such a Home is neoes- 
eary every-where throt^hout the couniryt as the 
Moslems have been ebieny converting Hindu women. 
According to £gures in my possession, I can say that 
on an average nearly 30 Hindu women are daily 
converted to Ukra throughout the year. Only 
during the last fortnight about 11 easel have 
occurred of Hindu women being kidnapped. Hindu 
widows easily become converted to [siuu fae 
various reasons. It Is the duty of the Hindus to take 
them back. There U testimony available that a num- 
ber of Hindu women frequently appear beftMe the 
Bombay Magistrate to admit that they have become 
Mahomedans of tiieir free wilL Under these ciicuitH 
stances. Rescue Homes are absolutely necessary. 
Our Rescue Home is carried on in a quiet way. 
Therefore, it is not reoeiving the attention and the 
pecuniary a upp<M-t of the jBindus to the extent It 
deserves. 

"The Hindu Mahasabha cannot help being Interest- 
ed in procnoting the cause of Ind^ from the conop 
munal point of vicwiaa the Moslem brothera are work- 
ing on that very basia At this moment, when the 
White Paper la being considered by British 
fitateamen, so ^ as the question of the ^Communid 
Award' is concerned, some very influential Mahomet 
dan gentlemen, both nation^ist and others, have 
made their residence in London in order to be handy 
for conaultation by British statesmen on that 
poin^ and, therefore, we hear so much o| the preasure, 
being brought to bear on British states nucn 
to retain the COmmunat Award' In the new adminls- 
trative scheme of Indian Reforms. 1 am quite sure, 
if there were some Hindu ^ponents of India's politi- 
cai cause present there,' mey would have placed 
their own case before those British statesmen, and 
would never have allowed the pleadings of the Mos- 
lem brethren to make any headway/' 


Oe]pinaEt Jewish Settlement itt Pales* 

WvIznuDD has laade public the first report 
oa the activities the Commission for the settlemant of 
German Jewish refugceg in Palestir^ during ^ 9 ^ 3 . The 
refogees are distributed as follows: 1 /) 0 CI in Jerusalem, 
1,000 in Haifa, 5,000 in Tel Aviv, S ,000 la the 
smaller towns and viEag^ Together with German 
Jews who settled in Palestine before the advent 
of Hitler, there are today 11,000 Geiman Jews 
in Feleeticfr D. W^aminQ's cemnussfon dechuet 
that from the outlet it was, fully TM^ized that 
Palestine cannot provide a aolution For the entire Get^ 
ntan-Jewish probletn. Referring to Br. Euppln's ca^cula- 
tioo that 150,000 refugees wilt lean Gemnanj withiii the 
next decade the report said that cne-thir^ S 0,000 to 
90 , 000 , should be absorbed in ccuutriee other than 
FatestiDe^/M^J^ Ern* 

A Tlgfe^ Inelftent Acecunta of the Soode in 
Assam,- show that sarBral whole villagea have b«a 
cairied away. The h^lDwibg iucident is reported from 
Howgong : The terrible experience of a distressed 
fancdly, floadE^ tn the river on a raft in coenpany with a 
tiger is reported from flingniBrL It if stated that the 
tigtf, apparently caught In the flood, made a dash for 
the raft as h drifted with the cuctant. The people who 
were on It were too terrtfled to make any alrtempt to 
drive it away and the aiumal made itself 0OEn5artablD for 
some time and later leapt on to a tree trunk. 


[July T 


DAVID EDUCATtOHAL SCHOLAIt^mPS 

The following Harijait atudenti have been granted 
scholanhipa of the total value of tU, S 11 per moutkv 
irom the David Eduoatlonal Fund r— 

Nuneof Studenta, Value p.m. 

Assau. Ra. 

L Tugal Kmnar Dae M So, la 

% Hari Daa Hiaarike ... LA 15. 

8, Nagendra Nath Bhuyan. L A. IL 

4. Dtm^dra Nath Daa LA 15. 

St Ramesh Chandra Daa 1, A 1L 

G. Rafflipada Dm B, L IL 

Anuhiu, 

7, Ft Manoharaoi ... Veterinary 15, 

a Boddupalli Rangamaykulu. B. A 10. 

9. Sundni Venkayya ... B, A, 10. 

lOu Kdakaluri Venklah L A 1& 

, Bengal, 

IL Satkh Chandra I, A 15. 

11. Devakumar Biahwaa ... Medloal Courae IL 
C, P. HtNDL 

13. Baboo Lai Rohitaa ... I A. 15, 

14. Madarilal Garhwal LA 15. 

a P. MAlLATHlt 

15. Tukkoram Domajl Bodbole 

Mechanical EngtneGrlog 10. 

1€. Harfshohandra Rangare.Mediaat Course 15L 

IT. Madhoo Baliram Sontake .„ B. A iQ. 

18. Kiahan Narzan Mandaleu B. A 10. 

19. Kaahf Nath Tukaram Damle. L A 10. 

20. Rata Chand Pandurang Kamre LA 10. 

Berar, 

2L Pundlik Rangu Ta^de ... R A Id 

IS. Ganpat Gangaram Pinj arker, RA 10. 

S3L Pufac Surya Cbanjl D^mare, L A 10. 

£4. Ganpat Ambadar Mntute LA 10* 

CocuiH & Travanoore, 

£5ta KoSsaH Ramankuttu VUh* 

wanbhrsm K X- 15. 

£5. P. T« Damodaram ». ... B, A* 17. 

GvjERAn 

27. Vanker BalabhaiKubenias. LA. 15, 

Karmatax, 

28. Lakahmatia UUah ... i.i L A 10. 

29L Frobhu Malta ppa Dhor LA 15* 

30. Peerappa Krishna Bhogta •» L A, 15. 

3L T. Krishna «m ^ ... ... 15. 

Maharashtka, 

32. Ganpat Tukaituu Pote ^. Commerce 20, 

83. Kamade Rarachandra.Makkajl. L A. 15. 

S4, Daulat Galajl Jadhava .«* E, Lh 15. 

35. Pandurang Gangaram Fatake. B.L, 15. 

36. Aiwale Shiv Haojl ... L A. 15, 

' Brhish Malabar, 

37. Mi^K.G. JanldBab BO. 

Mysore, 

38. N* Maduraimuihoo LL.A t5;tiddr.corn 

39. E. liogalya ,» Medical CompounderibJp 

PtfKJAH, 

40. labwar Cband NanakcbaDd ... LA 15. 

41. G^gaoHain ... ... LA 10* 

42. ME^ram Godgnla B- A 15. 

4L Ram Suigb KapQ ... B, A 15. 

44. Namio Smgb Kalota ... ... LA 15* 

Sind. 

45. Gt&el pvorq Vlsbram *#. Engideerii^ 15. 
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Tamil Nad, 


4S, 

T. K, SubramanEan ' ' ' ^ *** 

I. A. 

15. 

47. 

R Kf tehna Pandoratn «« 

L.T. 

15. 

4a 

N. Kaiidaswami Sanitafy Inspector 

15. 

49, 

C. Dharamlirigam *•* Vetetinary* 

15. 


Madras* 



m 

Thun bus wami Dorairai 

!. A. 

15, 

51. 

Chtdambram Balsundram .** Sanitary 



Inspector ... 

12- 


U.R 



£2* 

Man Singh ... 

C,T. 

10. 

53- 

Shiv Singh Kain ... Arts At Crafts. 

15. 

54* 

ShfV Bodbnarain 

LA. 

15. 

55. 

Gauri Shankar Ahrewar 

B.A. 

15* 

55* 

ICanal Praaad * * 

LA. 

15* 


Indore. 



£7. 

Chlntaram Tukaram Kanoude, 

LA. 

15, 

53. 

Paratram Ganpat Nitnaware. 

B,A* 

15. 


THE BAHK OF BARODA, LTD. 

UpdAf pitni}Ag!a ot and laracdr 
^ovfnmiBQk el Q, H. tine Mabaraja <d Buoda, 

i B«glstoFea ODdtt tbi Baioda O^mpaols bdt Ell eH 1B97 V 

Brad OirA:^9iABOBA, 

Branchei ^Boiaba^^ AhioedAbBd, NavAari^ M«lf »na, 
l>al>}iol, 5 ant, Petlad, Patan, Amirll, Bhavdfljrai'. 
Bldbpur, Katlad, l£adl, DwariLd, aad Port OKba, 

CAPITAL bo.oa.ood 

CAPITAL PAIB-UP « SQ^ao^aoo 

R£5epV& FUND ... M 

PIBECFTOBS: 

Sir LalubliAl 5anialdaji| KL, C.1.^ (Cbdlrnaaa). 

Sbetb Durgupnaad Sbambbupj'Aaad Lulcarl, (SIIU 
A^Dt, Abmadabadi, J 


Scholbrahip money will be remitted before the 
I0tb of each mofith, on receipt of a progreas Report 
signed by the Principat. Blank forma will be 
supplied ^ee of cost by tbia ofhee. The payment for 
July wJU be made in the beginning of Angnat 1334, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

A Gobpa llbOldanti^The Hyderai^ad correa- 
poDdent of Th$ fnfmwi a/ Jndia writes :^A cobra 
waa found to be inhabUing a club house occupied 
by tapedara at Khidtpir Nathan Shah, the taluka 
headquarters aiation m Dadu district, « few miles 
from SiU Road Railway Stetion, on the right hank of the 
Jndiia. The snake woa a huge creature end wai a source 
of great danger to the lumetes cf the club, AU attempts 
to turn it out proved unsuccesaful, it even ignored guns. 
So a Brahmin^ who wai reputed to be a great anake-char- 
mef in the neighbourhood, was called to drive away 
the cobra* The Brahmin succeeded in bringtng the 
cobra out of its lair and capturing it, £lat^ ^ his 
■uccesSp he commenced to make a display of his power 
over snakes, aud went about from place to piece with 
the cobra, • close prisoner In his hands, aud loon got it, 
os he thought, tame. The Brahmin then took the 
cobra to another village a few mites away, where there 
woe a SivB temple, aud there, coiling that cobra arcuud 
hie neck, commenced a Blva dance before the 
ehrine. The loud blowing of the conch, and the liberty 
t^ken with the cobra In the course csf the dance, appear 
to have !□ jured the reptile*! dignity for it turned round 
furiously on the Brahmin, giving him eoveral sharp 
bitesw He had to be taken, In a precarious condition, to 
La^kana, where he is now being treated in hospital. 

Indian Fascist Farty r— 'Socialism does no^ 
focogoise the limitations of a country and in its highest 
form preaches cl ass- war. Both of those tbinra ore 
utterly unsuited for IndU In its present oonditioiv states 
Babu Naraln Prasad Arora, president of the so^alled 
Feacist party, in a statement to the press. He 
coDtlnues i^^Hence, to counteract these two harmful 
items of socialism the necessity of forming a party on 
purely nationalist lines, has arisen, cell it Fascism or 
aDythiug else. Its object is **Natjon first and above 
all,” Indian Fsscisn wUl be free from all the hideousness 
It connotes in its Italian or German garb. It wilt preach 
spiritual interpretation of historyi respect for tredltion, 
social solidarity and individual personality. Our Fascism 
will not bs a tool either in the hands of capitalist or 
psaudo-labourites* It will guard the interests of both 
and wjU try to produce the greatest goed of the natiOD 
hy their mutual co-operation and goodwill*’ 

Mp, KottandaPAO to Study Haco Rola- 

tloal In if- Si^ Ar^Mr. P* Kodandarao, Secretary 
of the Servouis of India Society, ia shortly leaving for 
America via Italy, Geneve and London to spend a 
™r In YaJs University for studying Race Reladons. 
Be will join a post-graduate school of the Unlversicy 
which speciolisw In the study of cultural contacts 
of d'tfferant races. 


Shetb Todannet Clttmanliil 5emai Beebar, Mill Agmt 
Berode^ 

TooUtdea KUacItaad £ 04 ., (KHsebaad Devchaad & Co^ 
Ltd., Bombay.) 

Mr.airdhsiial Doaabhet Farikb, BJL, LL.B., Bsnida, 

Baj Ratim Eliellat 0a|lbbsl Amin, a A., C, l« 

Agent, Atemblti Chemical Works COq Ltd^ 

5etb Praesuktalat Mefstlal {Sbonwle Mills, Ltd, 
AhmeUabuL) 

Col. Kf StiteRaJ 5iogh,B A., (Natb Dewee.) BaroOa. 

Mr, N, M, Muzumder, (Messrs^ TatA Sons, Ltd,, Bombay *} 

CORBEHO! DEPOSIT AOaQDlSTa 

lotflBHl on deny belaiieii trom Bi, 800 to Bi* LOO.OOO 
will be ■UowhI at i p 4 i eeni p«f aomun sod on earns oret 
Be* 1,00,000 bj ■peplml aneeAemenL No Intermt wblab 
dpm jhA eome to Bo. d per hall- rui will be oUomd. 

FIXED DEPOSITS** 

kaoelTCd tor kog ce ibort psrlodi oq bsmu whteh may ht 
ttwlalovt on apNlosUoD. 

LOANS, OTEBDEAFta AND BASH GBEDJTS. 

XhaBank grenti Oooomjnadatlda m tenaa to be arranged 
Sialnit Bp^^nd aaeiuitlee, 

Tha Bank nndeitskH on behalf ot |te aonUtntnai tba pale 
Oaslody ct Bbarei and Seenrtliei and the eeUeotlen of dlTldends 
and Intenei Ibertoa ; It alio nsdertehm tka lale and pamtaam at 
Oomromeat paper end aU deearlptlaivi of Skiek if moderate 
shargfli partkulaz* el whloh may be laamt on appltdottozL 

BATINOa BANE DEFOSirS. 

Depwlte reeelved la Savings Bank HeeUnM end Saving Bank 
depDtil aoeonniiL latormh on IhAM la allnaed at 1| par o«nt pm 
annnin. Rolee on appUnailoo. 

W* O* GB00NDWATE3, 

General llanager. 


THE SCINDU STUn NAViaTlOM 
CaMPANV, UNITED* 

Fortnightly eaUinga between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calouitai 
Burma 'galling at Galls Tu^^ddi 
Colombo and other coaat porta 
according to demand. 

For Freighi end other peTtkulare apply 10 — 

NAEEOTAM MOEARJEE h C<S 

AymtK 

Sudama SI, prjtt Koadt BaBoril Eitati^ 

Bomhaya. ^ 
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Bnnctieas 


THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

tBOMUPOBATlD ITXDHft tSS WmM aiKP4TOS M 
Jl IB83^ 

HEAD QFFICBI 

OmEYTALBUllDlNG^ BO.HBAT. 

^ BULLION BXCHANGB, 

Sheik Hemon SL. fiomiMj* 
AHMEDJLBAIX 
BANDKA. 

CALCUTTA* 

BARA BAZAR, CALCUTTA 
POONA. 

EAJEOT, 

SURAT, 

Ceplto] Subscribed Rs* 2,00,00^000 

CsplUl CaUed tip „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund m 1^00,00,000 

London A|;enta ^^Xhe Weatmlnitef Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT deposit ACCOUNTS, 
lotneflt k illowed oa diHj beknoet Crt»n Ri. tOO to 
Be. IjO^fODO @ 1% pinmiTn, InUiiiedt on baliUKoe ia 
eiOHi of Ha. 1,00,000 elloiied irntj bj epedil ■irugementi 
Na oadit viU bs given in iccooDti for iDteiest amoiuiting 
to lesi thin Bi. 9 par half for, 

HEED DEPOSITS* 

Depevin it* leocrimd fixed Ibr ns yen nr for iboit 
period It ntei of uitereat which cm bo uevrtuDad on 
appUostion* 

* Sivioga Sink Accounti opened on kvntrtbls tenna 
Fnleaoa ippliahrai.' The Bihk acts m EiecatOf lod 
Tnutu WlUi and SettkEaenti mod ludertihei 

TVnitee bosbcai genemllf. Ruki miy tw obuiewd on 
apfdicitioiL 

The Bank gnnk icoomiiiodMion of termi to be 
urasged igiiuiit ipprond eecurity. 

LOANS, OVEBDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS 

Tbs Bapk tuideriitkst on bebalf of iti ConMitueDte its 
■ik cutod j of Ghun uul Ssenritia and tho eoUectioa of 
dividcDd and interest thereocb It alw nadertaka the acile 
Aihd poichajs of Government paper and cM deecnptKjDi cf 
Stock at modeiwts chugea pirtiimin of which ntay be lud 
DO appiiciibkm 

A. G. GRAT* 
Uenagci- 


4? 


J' 


IF You are in need 
of a Sovereilga cure 
for Diabetes, Loss 
cf Mem ary, Dy- 
spepsia, Constipatioa 
etc. 

TRY ONLY 


ATANK NIQRAH PILLS 


wbldi we sure cui« for tb^ 

Ropee One per tin <32 pills) 

Tbe Atank Nlgpah Pharmacy 
Jaiim.eBih_(Ratlilawai^) 

BnmAi 

KALBADEVI ROAD. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
COHDPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

EEUk OTTlQMk ApoUpSltiiik M B«a«. 


Vliwiaas (DktiM AHva. 

eab*d>. 

DhaUa (District WwT 



_ ( • 

Bhiwudi ONatM Tkaaai 
P^EbBf ( ■ k 

Kalyas { - a k 

Alctiil CPIatrIct 5bolapsf> 



Catui 


Ihtacb 
Manalak 


.DIBSOTOBS 


Ttof.7.aKal«^ 

g-W'2-M»ya,Bn- 

K a B«JaSahaddi; Eat^ 

T> LKunwhHmv, Bba. 

0. IL OBodht. Svaa. 

Baa Sabadar Hi v. Tv^akar 
V.Ii.llkhKX44, 

— Rb tafid.pos 




Btf abnnBal V* Ufh^ liXUBX, 

Sir lAInliSal SamfeUm^ El, 

ICadb0iri«D* ThaoNnay. 

R a. BuiayH, RHi.t 
01 F* Uudwliwar, Xiq, 

O. E. Dendhar, 

SBums QAFtTkl^i— 

CPnfir Pim «» 

I DIEFOinTS Snd kv oni fmt and il^niv' n 
aia MoapM. BaWa ud oihu parttetUaiH may 
tens Iba andinlf oadt 

i. ODBaELNT AOOaUNTS afi ep«n^ let 
tMmrn and iDdiridoaU, lolnd k alkmd » daUv hi^am 
Bol amtodlng ^ Ifi&JOOa. 

I* BlVlNOfl BANE DEFOaiTa an sMtaf moi lat«vt 

*• >• 

.. K «jy oiwpwatti* Bmrnm Is 

tauuntb b KaBTi, 

ibMeiD, dihim, 

THB 

CentralBank of India, LcU 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Mny Utfsd wiailj Jn ibm daji brin^ Happlnsan 
and whan ipent nnwkely, It biingm mm mhtlnia^ 
dih«% warty, da jtw a shd tmhappbMS. 

Uakn tbW« A rsgolitf savii^ by cpsnio^ m 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCpUNT 
with B and Mwn hitoraet m DaHy hntaaka tidar.COm 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Gafotn hkizif m Safa in sz^ of tha goJk Dspoail 
VTatdta cf Bootbsy, jon mn raquaatsd to iMt om 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, nad jm will dadda ha 
wfnvmwss othn ham doMb 

a ILFOCHKHANA1VALA, 
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The Shahabad Cement CompanVt Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtain ahle in India. In use on the Principal « 
;R ail ways in Southern India^ Govenunent and other important works. 



PORTLAND CEMENT. 


LATEST BRmSH STANDARD SPEaHCATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days^ 
ilftdrat Fr«»ldinoy vnd MriaVi H. E. H. fhi Mfiun'* DomlnTonfl i The aaoouii 

BEST fi cOh ltdh mMm a sons, rasbio khddadad & ca, 

ilADE4S» BlOmDIBABAD. I4lv tuv^STRUTf 

The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

"BOMBAY HOUSE”' BOMBnY, 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

rUBLlSHED ON0B IN TWO MONTHS 

Edited lel^ [a dit iutei^sta of Uu Womea of 
ladi% Ilf Mm K, ErrtauriJiHut, u. ^4 Hu-iiDgWit 
Boftdv Ohotpet^ Madrm 

Bt. 0. p. 

Sabopriptioa (bdading Fostago)^ 

IsUed w 3 8 0 
H 11 Foroigii ... i 0 0 

(Subficfibort iud Conirlbatiooi orgoutlf iieed*l> 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing wltb Social^ Bconoinlet 
Political and Sellg ions Problema« 

PUBLISHED WEEKLT PRICE 3 AKNAa. 
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NOTES 

Mfsorfl la Mouralafi:— The M^aroni-Dcwager 
of Mysore died last Saturday after a prolonged 
ilncas- She had been living iti complete 
retirement since she handed over the adminis^ 
tratbn to her son, the present Maharajah, 
thirty years agOp Duringf her regency of ei^ht 
years the State undertook several progressive 
measwea and it wad recognised that she had 
proved herself to be a capable and strong minded 
ruler, John Stuart Milt who was for many 
years in charge of the department of Indian 
States in the India Office in London, wrote in 
one of his letters that from his personal 
knowledge the best administered states in India 
fverc those governed by Indian Princesses. 
Her Highness the late Maharani should be 
counted among these rulers. Lord Cu^n, 
speaking at the time' of the Maharajah^s 
succession, paid a warm tribute to her 
wise and benehcient administration, *‘As 
the head of the Government of India,*' 
said l^rd Cur zon, ‘T have pleasure in stating 
that the smooth progress of events during 
the' minority has been largely due to the 
unfailing tact and discretion of Her Highness. 
If 1 may be allowed to- say so, she has set an 
example of public and domestic virtue which 
has b^n of equal value to her jjeople and to her 
family and which has earned for her the ad* 
miration and respect of ail,** Her Highness was 
seventy years old when she died. Her body 
was t^en in a gold palanquin to the cremation 
ground escorted by the us^ul paraphernalia of 
state processions. Their Highnesses the 
Maharajah and Yuvaraj walked at the head of 
the procession with faces covered. The late 
Maharani was a strictly orthodosc'^^ndu lady 
and the last rites were conducted hy* the Palace 
priests in the traditional mannen 


Tha Prohleni of lh« States : — We publish else- 
where the correspondence which has passed 
between Mr, N, C. Ketkar and Mahatma 
Gandhi on the subject of the Congress actively 
interesting itself in securing the rec^nition of 
popular rights in the proposed ^deration, 

Mr, Kelkar points out that the Congress 
has already committed Itself in ' general 
terms Co the support of Indian States' subjects 
in their claims for constitutional , refornu 
He now asks that these general durances 
^ould be implemented in respect of the repre- 
sentation of the States In the Federation and 
other matters of curient importance. From our 
limited knowledge of the States* people's desims 
we may say that they are most of them ardent 
Congressmen and Gandhiites though their imm& 
diate ends may not, many of them, tally with the 
principles of the Congress. For instance, 
they or many of them want the Government 
of India to interfere and exercise closer control 
over the States* administration even in what 
would be normally domestic affakSp Some 
of them even want British officers to replace 
Indian Ministera. A few others would even 
like to be annexed to British India. Congress 
policy Is to become independent: the States* 
people, while sympathising with thb policy and 
even subscribing to the creed, have for their 
immediate objective the strengthening of 
British control over their States, They would 
view with alarm the withdrawal of the existing 
control, capricious as it often t 3 » They 
contemplate independence only after the level of 
administration in their States has been brought 
up to that of British India, and not before. 

They want the help of British Indian 
politicians to get this done. Co-operationists 
can quite consistently help In this directlori. 

But non-co-operators may find some difficulty 
in ' doing so. But we are all co-opera- 
tors now, some willingly and by conviction, . 
others unwillingly and by force of circums-P^^’^^’^'^^’^ 
tance. There was good reason for the Con- 
gress and other political bodies in British 
India observing an attitude of neutrality 
before Federation was thought of. But it Is 
upon us now, and the old aloofness has 
become impossible^ The situation demands 
that, if need be, the pace of constitutional 
progress should rather be moderated in 
order to give the States time to come up with 
British India. British Indians are under the 
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same oeoessiCy witfa to the grievances of 

Ovf^seaa^ It is ody as, Britisb 
subjects and citizens that we are . demand- 
ing British I mtemntioQ to protect * Indian 
Interests. We can support Federatioa because 
If the States are not with us they will 
be obl^ed to be against Bridsh India. Their 
bei^ with howeveft have no meaning if 
their people who are one ia blood and race and 
religion with us continue to enjoy an inferior 
status even after they have joined their ix^Utical 
fortunes to ours. 

The Services asd Religion Govern- 

ment cf India have issu^a resolution laying 
down certain proportions for the distribution 3 
jobs in the Public Services* One third of the 
total number is reserved for minority com* 
munities. Muslims are assured of 22 per cent 
of this ratioL The remaiTiing nine per cent 
U earmarked for other minorities. Th^ also 
are to be assigned to Muslims if candidaCea from 
other minorities are not forthcoming. Id addi- 
tion to this, all minorities, mdudlng Muslims, 
are entitled to compete for the unaSotted pro- 
portion of jobs. Here, of course, they will have 
to stand on their merltl, tn the case of the 
assigned posts, demerit will be no dlsquallQca- 
tlon i a knowledge of two R’a with' a fair speed 
in lypewritmg/willbesufEc|eiit, particularly if the 
can^date can claim some relationship or frlend- 
^Ip with influential political leaders of their 
own or other communltiesL In addition to the one- 
third thus allotted, 9 per cent of posts in Rail- 
ways, Telegraphs and Postal Services are reser- 
ved for Anglo-Indians and donucdect Europeans 
on the ground that they are now holding that 
proportion of those services and it would dis* 
lo^te their economic condltbu if pure Indians 
are allowed the opportunity of competing with 
them for it. It would appe^ from an advertise- 
ment for the Assistant Auditor for the South 
India a RaEway that, Indian Christians are 
for Railway appointment purposes classed with 
Anglo 'Indians and Domiciled Europeans. The 
advertiSOTent calls for applications from Anglo- 
Indi^s, Indian Christians and persons of 
non-Asiatic origin. The last is intended to mean 
not Africans, Australians, or Americans, but 
persons born and domicEed in India, both of 
whose parents and grandparents were White 
pcisons, as distinguShed from Anglo'Tndlans 
who are sons of mixed parentage* In the natural 
course, men and women of mixed parentage 
will, under the operation of Mend^’s law,_becoine 
absOTbed in the white and brown populations hut 
Govemment evidently do npt like the prospect 
of a single one of India's prc^lem minorities ceas- 
ing to exist The common factor for all the three 
railway communities, is Chiistiaiiityi To think 
that Christ dkd upon the cross to enable his 
Indian followers to become caodldaj^ for an 
Assistant Audltor^p in the South Indian 
Railway I 

Bombay V« M. C. A s— At the meeting of the 
Bombay Municipal CorpoiatloQ on Monday a 
motkxn to renew the annual grant to the Bombay 


[Ny u 


Voung Men's Christie Association was rejected 
at the instance of Mr. iC F, Nariman, the 
nationalist leader, who urged that some of the 
Association ofhdals had been pro^ytising and 
that the Corporation should nH, therefore, 
oontinueits grant Those who supported the 
motion including the Munici|ial Commissioaer, 
blr. Taunton, did not deny Mr. Nariman's 
alt^ation which was supported by other memtmrs 
including the representative of toe Depr^sed 
Classes* Dr. Solanki. We had been under the 
impression that toe Y. hL C, A, was opposed 
to proselytism and was intended to work on 
different Unes from the geneiallty of Christian 
Miasiona to make Christlanlly understood in thia 
oountiy. The principle for whidi Mr, Nerimati 
and his friends opposed the grant was pariccUy 
sound. There b no sfftae m spending money 
collected kfgely from Hindus, Mussutmana and 
Parsb on an agency which seeks to wean away 
yow^ men from theif ancestral faltha But 
in view of the fact "that this principle had 
been ignored by previous Corporations it would 
have h^n fair to have postponed oonsideratioit 
of toe motion in order to give an opportunity to 
the olHcials of the Association to explain their 
exact position. While on the aubject, we may 
refer to a matter which has been in our mind for 
many years. The Bombay Y, M. C, A*, unJikt 
every ^er of its kind In the countiy, maintains 
sepabtte branches for Indians, Anglo-Indiaiis 
and Europeans, which has always seemed to us 
to contravene one of the fundamental puiposes 
of the institutioa As there are various com- 
munal organisations doing aimllar work In 
Bombay, tob feature of the local V, M. Ct A^, 
detracts from Its necessity here. 

ParodyEfi^ the Glti :^The suspicion that 
Congress leaders fed that, they have Bwallowed 
more than they can chew, jg strengthened by the 
extravagant claims with they put forward for 
the miracubus eSects of Congress candidature, 
“Give me your worst man,*' cried Raj^opala^ 
charya at a Gujarati social gathering in 
Madras ^'make him a member of the Congress: 
let him work with us; he win become as good 
as Mahatma or any one of uaj^ The tinted 
glasses which he affects would have prevented 
his audience from seeing the twinkle In his eye 
as he paraphrased in these staccato sentences 
the d^laration of. Srt Krishna in Che Gita'J 
*'Api chet . sudhuracharo bbajate mam anasy^ 
bbak. sadhureva cha mantavyab aamyak 
vyavaritohi ' Saha ; ksbipram bnavati dhar- 
inatma,*' Even if the very wicked worship Me; 
with devotion to >11006 else, he should be re- 
garded as good, for he has rightly resolve^ 
translates Swam! Swampanandi. Audacity is 
toe soul of polittcs^ **Be bold ; be bold ; ever 
more be old,’' But the circumspect poE- 
tician should not overlook the motto on the last 
entrance to the ancient academy! ''Be not ti^ 
bold.” Parodying the Gifa on the busting ia 
carrying audacity a bit too far, China Bazar 
RoquI is not Kun^hetra ; Lalita Bhav^ U not 
exactly a chariot; nof Eajagopala, the iocamatia 
* ^ - ■ 
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AJN^ sbciXL' BEFbSiiSR 


TS3 


was 


Supreme* 


na 

njth^gri^na 

. . . ^ ^ ^ Cpogr^tc^ ^ 

‘ Weii ' on " iijp . TOmt of gloilng 
death'grapple ^ith S»ip\m Hoar^ ^ 

theji; (ianneia - \ ^ - - 

f IndliUft In Zanxlbar »--Oufi l^adi^ article 
today relates to the Report of the Commttle^ 
appointed by the South: African Governiiienit lO 
ihve&rigate the jpoagibilitJei of eettUng' ^'uth 
African IndUnslji eotne derelict tel^ remote 
fjorti :that cwiiiitty* In anodielr ' (salt of Africa 
me&AifU ^have been passed Whlch^ it is fearedl 
aiie ' Ukdy to detfimenut to the interests of 
Indian merchantSr ' When Vasco De Gama 
visited Zanzibar Indians were established as thit 


principal trading community in the Island* At 
m puUiQ meeting convened by tho Indian 
Merchanb^ Chamber on Tuesday to protest 
against thest meaiur^f it was seated that 
Indiacit were in Zanzibar even before the 
Arabs. The tradirig connections of India 
with Zanzibar am thus of great antiquity. When 
the British came on the scene in the last century 
Indians helped them greatly, Mr,^ Winston 
Churchill in his booh on his travels in East 
Africa made a handsome acknowledgment oF 
their services and declared that it ‘^woufd be 
Iniquitous seek to^ <bust- them from their' 
position of advantage in Africa. Zinzibar b the 
principle do ire growing area, 85 per cent of the 
warlcTs supply being exported from that islirnd 
and Pmba both of which constitute the present 
Sultanate, The Sultan, however. Is a fiigure* 
head and the actual head of the Govemmeot 
b the British Resident who is also President of 
the Administrative. Councit The 'Zanzibar 


Government has issued five decrees recently, two 
^ which vat least are obviously injurious to 
Indiana One of them prohibits the transfer 
of land to non^Arabs and non, Africans. As 


Indians are the only other resident com- 
munity, the decree is ' clearly directed ag^nst 
tbe| 4 . Another decree levies a license 
fee for the sxport " of cloves which is 
almost entirely fn Indian handa The amount 
of the fee is 6,000 and apparently it will 
have to be paid every year when the licen^' 
is renewed The. Imperid Indian Citizenship 
Atasociation has . (seen In communication wjth 
tbs Government oF India who, strange to say, 
am absolutely in tha dark about the happenings 
in Zanzibar, There^ has been for some, lime 
a proposal to have a special I>epaitmenE to 
deu with questions afiecting Indians Overseas, 
and ^e Zanzibar incident' emphasis the need 
for it. The Imperial Indian Citizenship' 
Associstion has - requested the Government of 
India to depute one of their ofiidils to make^ 
enquiries in Zanzibar and help the Indians 
to ptace their case before the Resid^t and the 
Bnush 3 Colonial Office whtefa ia the ' final 
authority in the matter, ^ . 

The Hluduathaa Review:— ^We are glad that tha 
/{tttdmstkan wrlll be reappearii^ asa' 

monthly from this month. ^Ici Sachchidananda 


Sinha ^ in ^iik interesting 'rkro6pect''temajldi that 

*1t falls. to, the lotz^fife# publicists to surv^ 
after a lapse of thirty-five years the record of 
pd-jodiea^^touhd^' the c^kif 
^Inha^-'howavar^thq r^rd is a eontinut^ 
boe, . . There have been^o bf^?k$ of any impt^ 
ance,/cx^pf one pf five, ycacs jwhen he 
tnen^sr . 'of the -^xcciitive^ Counca , of 
Governor '.of, Bihar. ,aQd ; Grissa,. 
fiinduiihdn^ i^evkm^ is understced sfili 
enjoyed the benefit o£ iilg direction . though hq 
‘ officially peased^ ta . its editor. i Th^ 
periodical press ,has distinct -position of its 
Qwh whleh npt ^rhetimes' sufficleotly apgr^ 
plated, . Two such. . emtnenc 1 Indian publicist^ 
as Mr. Chintamani and Me, Kellcar have sute^ 

^at the .periodical press has jk> ptace jit Indlah 
jouraaliam,. As y matter of ^lact, howev^^ 
several wellroonducted^ weekly newspapers have 
pome into existence during thelast few year^'l^ 
daily ne^paper all over the world, though ta a 
somewhat less extenf in India, have ^omef^tu^ 
sively new3*papers while the public have coiifie 
<0 rely on weekly joignals and monthly jeviews 
for carefully consic^ed . opinio;^ on topics oJE 
the day, Onet^whQ has experience of writing 
for the daily and the weekly press knows that 
it is a obmpaiatively lighter taslf to write for the 
f^mer than for the latter. Articles which would 
pass as brilliant In a dally papey .'wQuld cut Sr 
poor appearance tn a weekly or monthly joufnal^ 

The fdtftdusiAan is one of the very^fw 

Indian monthUe^ of sliding ' apd we.^ ape it 
has a long career of usefulness before it underi 
the guidance of Mr^ Sinha, i We hope Mr Slhha 
^It not lake it" ’amiss if Wfe sug^e^f that * 1116 ' 
yellow cover may be replaced by a more &^er- 
tlnted one. The volume ia numbered . LVX I,: 
perhaps it should be LX VI. 

Ranvdylstn at a Liberal Reetlnjt-pOji Wednes^^ 

day a public meeting convened by the Liherat! 

Party to inaugurate their election campaign -was : 
broken ujp by some unruly individuals who 
shouted Congress slogans. We are sure that 
itsponsible Congress leaders , would severely , 
di^pprove of the repetition of .the scenes 'which 
di^raoed' Bombay' sfeyeral jrears ,.agd ‘ when . 

Dr, Besantand Sntuvasa Sastry Werb prevented 
from speaking. The 'Liberal Party ivill not in' 
the least suffer in tiie' estimation of the public * 
owing ^o the misbehaviour of I a few hooligans,’ 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, who was the principaV 
speaker at the meeting, represents Bombay In the 
Legislative Assembly and^^ perhaps, the demon- 
stcatorB intended to show that they digapprdved^ 
of hlnri. They might have said so in a dignified 
way at the dose of his ad^r^ insteil bjf resort-' Qom 
ing to noisy and iobsteuctlye ^ mtermptions. 

Sir Gowasji Is the last man to resent qpposlciorir 
'GaadMjPs Fasti— We 'publish ^ in another 
cblumn the statement of Gandhi ji announcing hjs 
resolve to fast for seven day^ from the 7th August 
in expiation of violence offered to A Sanatapist 
leader who had attended the' reception ' given at 
Ajmere to Gandhi ji in order to oppose the Harijah' 
moveineiit. We trust that’ the objects with 
which he has made this resolve will be futfiUedk 
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THE INDIA}* fpOAL JI 


INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER 

soMiMAVt jnr IK im 

THE INDIAN COIDNIZATION INQUIRY, 

The South Afncan Indiaii Colodlialioa 
Committee have la thek Report neatly turned 
the tables oo the Caverament of India. 
Accordii^ to the terms of the seoood Cape 
Tom Conferenoe, the Gorenuiieiit of India, 
it was stated, ■‘win , oo«peraie with the Uoiaa 
Gomnment in .explorii^ the poesibnilks of a 
eoloai2atioa ncheme for GettUn^ Indian^ both 
from India and South Afrka, la other oououieiL'* 
The South African Iridiaa Congnss, in a 
resotutioa offering its ooopemtioii ta the tm 
Oovemmeats added that it did so to ^'asocrtaln 
whether there exist any good oppotumtkt f or 
South Afrkaa Indiaiw in tbeooimtrjm ^Jored/ 
totally repudiatu^ the idea that Indians were 
to be reduced to' a mlniinum jxspidatioQ ia South 
Africa. The Coknizatjoi] CDaunktee conclude 
from this ffiat the scheme was to be primarily 
an Indian one uodeftaken for the b^fit of 
IndiaV surplus millions, in whkii South African 
Indians could taka pari, and they are partki^ 
larly au Kkuy t to make It dear that the 
inltutive was wHh the Govemment of India. 
TIw reason for this emeiges from Mr. Heaton 
Kidiollf^ cross-examination of Sk Maharaj 
Singh, Agent-General to the Government of 
lnd» in South Africa: 

ifK ffm uv etnaidteing a lolwmA |SO* 

posed tijthoIiHiiui GonmitieDt itHtf for the putpo^ 
of ■etiljDff the nrplufl pOfH^tioo f 
Mr MaAanif do not know of vaj stteoipt 

lAuf i the Ckmnmebt of lodja to liirthir m sohMtM 
at Ihi pRSffot moment 

Jfr. B. kncTW that it b embodjed in the 

B<no^ Table Oonfmene* AgroomeDt ? 

i^lfoSariy'fltnjk^Tei. , , 

iff. Nieh 4 Ut.—Th* Gorwniniot of Izidm woidd 
co-MmtB with the UnioB Qomnment in exploiiDg 
oodoft^tioD both froa India and South Afrioa in other 
coon tries 7 

Sif Mahariti*3in§^-Ym, 

Mt* B, if Induins an uttkd firam 

Indk in other coinitfi«, that would b# the 

fioaockl tesponsit^^ of Imfia? 

Apparently the Union Gavemment desire to 
limit theiT hoancUl comnutment in any joint 
colonizatkei eebeme with the Govermnent 
of India to their liabilt^ under the old repatriaF 
tion fiystem. That, however, k a matter for 
congratulatioa to the South African Jndiaii, 
The Government of India is not financially In 
a position to Mart on any large cokKUzarion 
enterprise and, even if It wer^ It is scaro^ 
likely to spend im money in that mannef. jjf 
the Union waits for India to act, matters will 
rest where they are today. It is supriang, 
oeverthekss, that the Unioa Colonizatioa 
Committee should have seized oathe woed^ 
*from India'* which most IndiaEis r^arded as a 
sop to ouf South African ocmotiyiDea, and 
floughttofix therespon^aity on the Govem- 
oient of India, we trust that repRsentaliva 
of that Govenunent will profit by this eecood 
instance d South Afri^ astuteness and wdgh 


their words mm carefully, in framing future 
agremeobk 

With the reaemlng fedlng that Ihi cdkxi^^ 
tioo scheme will tul be pig into epera^ m. 
finandal grtModa, his posalble to read the test 
of the Report dlspesrionotely. The Committee 
desexibea four lypa of cobnizatoi a nkte d 
emhicatioa, laboiwcolooizatkm, the eettkroent on 
land c€ a twfge aitmher of peopli under an Cigan^ 
taiioii specially set up by the Govwnmenta at 
India and South Africa, and the creatioa of 
an lodiafi .oolewy oveneaa which would be 
chiefly developed fay Indian enterpriitu Under 
the Gret two scheim the Indian colomsts will 


lay themsclvci open to the name dangwi they 
am now facing in South Africa as soon ns the 
piupose of Ihe earlier oolonisla in the new 
cpuntiy is icmd The laM typeii a colony 
ba^ on ktdividua] enterprise, reqidni a 
oerlain measioe of active Govnmneiit suppott 
whkh exists today in Japan but not in indiik 
The third, therefore, is the only colonkailoa 
Gootemplaled under the Agreement. The 


words, '^land oolofkizatkm,** in the Cape Town 
Agreement, ai the Committee point out. does 
not mean that only agricultunsta would be 
accqitable as cdonkta. They are used there in 
oppoeitioa to the hateful labour ookxtixatian. 

We now come to the most interestir^ part of 
the Report Chapter 111 deals with *Posrible 
Spheies of CokmizatloiL* The Committee in 
their diapter of itoommetidationi suggeM three 
places for 'further invesUgatioii,^ Bntirii North 
Bornec^ Rritisb New Guinea sod British Guiana, 
The second of these belongs to Australia which 
has acquired it for ** strategic reasomr and it Is 
closed to Asiatic colonizatioiL ** Conseq^^l^ 
it cannot under existing ckcumstanoes be o^ 
sidered in conoecti^ with any scheme of Indian 
ooksiizatiofi.* Of the the r4iin mitten 


observe, ^'Before any iertiement on the no- 
oocup^ coastal lands or in the interior can be 
effected, it will be necessary to take measures to 
Institute adequate medka] facilities and sanitary 
control and in the coastal belt toprovide a supply 
of pure drinking water<.«*..lm land in the 
coastal belt has to be previously prepared forcid* 
tivation by draJosge, empolderi^ and irruption.'' 

British Nordi Borneo, the only pSuie kfC, u bailed 
as an cxoelknt opfxvtunity for the ^lar^typfa 
oflrdiaaooloitizatkn.*’ The temtoiy isfiovenied 
hy the British Norili Borneo Chartered Com^y 
wikwe shares are qnoted, as the Committee 
frankly obaervs^ at 44. on tiie Exchanm 
Thedompaey ham faded to pay dlykkiidror 
years and has sought to hand mrer sdnuntstratioo 
of the territcry to the Gniwii or the Raja ofidar.com 
Sarawak. Mam drawback^ malaria a^ he ad * 
hunteA If the Raja of Sarawak has h es ita ted to 
faica over the territory, it should be a warnuvto 
the Government of India not to sM in. Tbs 
South Afrkanlndiao, so far as the Q d o mzatkw i 
Report goes, haa no place to move to to 
the it is merely a vart of valuable 

time and money for a loiM Comxmmoa to 
coiwkkr the question fwlh6& 
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POLITICS IN TAMIL LAND, 

That an eminent lawyer IjJee Mr, Bhubbhat Desai 
^ -would receive An tiprwioua welcome in Tfimtl Nndu 
wa» certain, And be did. He epoke in Madras^ 
Tricbinopoly, Madura and Coimbatore^ creat centrei 
of civic life. Unlike this Presidency where Bombay 
u everything and the district towns nothing, in the 
South, the moifusil has a well-deveioped public life 
of its own. Most of Che leaders of Madras are 
men from the districts where their homes are* 
These four towns are four of the most imj^rtant 
centres of public life in the Tamil country, I'riohino- 
poly is Raja Bihadur Krishnama Chary a'a home 
consttCuency, The Tanjore and Trichmoply area 
contains some of the moat femoua and wealthiest 
temples in South India including Srlrangam 
from whose hoary towers Ramanuja proclaimed 
his gospel of qualified Monism. The Temple entry 
question is a burning one herei, A Congress candidate 
who made Temple entry, hts principal electoral Issuej 
would have small chance of sucoessu The eminent 
Bombay lawyer sensed the danger. Temple entry 
was adroitly flung overboard, ^*This item of work,'' 
Mr, Desai declared, "is an integral part of the 
Congress programme | but this and other con- 
structive items of work have not been brought 
under the Congress etectiort c:ampalgn because 
It is considered right and proper to con- 
centrate m the two main Issues in order to prevent 
anj^ tnisinterpretation of the result of the elections." 
This is Counsel speaking fo a brief not a statesman 
leading his party. What would the Congress 
member do in Che Assembly if a Temple Entry Bill 
is reintroduced P Would the Party whip be put 
on it or not f Would a Congress member be 
free to vote against it and would he not be told that 
as Temple entry is an Integral part of the Congress, 
he should support it, although it had been delibe- 
rately kept out of sight during Che eleoclons F Ra^a 
Krishnamacharya is dead against legislation for this 
reform, Sols the Justice Party judging from the 
declaration of the Development Minister of the 
Madras Government on a recent occasion. Liberals 
like Mr. Venkatrama Sastry are against legislatiorL 
So is the Congress leader Pandit Mad an Mohan 
Mafaviya. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu is opposed to the 
Harijana* cause being isolated from the general good. 
The Congress Parlianientary Party cannot run away 
from the Issue* It cannot hoodwink the electorate 
by saying that Temple entry is not included in the 
electoral issue* The issue is there. It is not for 
this or that party to select what suits it best. After 
all that Gandhiji Is doing to make Temple entry a 
vital issue it is rather Ofx>l of Mr. Desai to waive it 
aside. The South Indian is not easily carried away 
by claptrap. He will insist on the Congress 
candidate, telling him whether he is for or 
against Temple entry by legislation ■* Yes or noP 
And' there U Dr* AmOedkar, in passing. Mr, Satya- 
murthl should brush up his knowledge of Indian 
geography, Sri Kdahnn was bom in Muttra 
which is not Gujarat, He cannot, therefere, be 
described as a fellow Gujarati with Mr, BhuLabhai 
Desai, Mr, Satyamurtl may as well ctaim to be a 
compatriot of bis ancient fellow Saiva Saint, 
Havana, 

But Tempi© entry is not the only question on 
which the Congress ParUamentist^to use a term 
which a modem German writer finds more coneb© 
and convenient— will have to satisfy the Tamil Nadu 
electors, Mr* Desai went on to define the two main 
political issues on which the cofuntiy will be asked 
by his Board to give its verdict, "As 1 have been 
emphasising in my speeches^” he said “the only 
question before the i^ple in this contest is the 


disapproval of the policy of th© Government as to 
the future Government and of their policy and 
measures in Suppressing the Congress." The poifcy 
of suppressing the Congress was from the Goverrr- 
ment pdnt of view tb© direct outcome of the 
policy of Civil Disobedience on the pad of the Con- 
gress* The two therefore hang together. To 
condemn the one without saying anything about 
the other, would be incansistent with the present 
policy of the Congress itself abjuring Civil Dis- 
obedience. Docs ME Desai think that the suspension 
of Civil Disobedience was a mistake P Ja Mr, Desai 
prepared to ^ke the verdict of the country on Civil 
Disobedience along with its verdict on Government's 
measures for repressing it? The Tamil Nadu man 
does not tinderfitand how Congress which form^Iy 
banned Civil Disobedience (the exception in Gandblji's 
case may be left out of consideration for the moment) 
in order to enable Government to lift the ban on tiselfi 
and even grumbled when there was some dday lo the 
response from Government, can with decency utilise 
the hard purchased freedom to condemn th© Govern- 
ment policy wbtoh i| admitted to bo justified when 
it formally relinquished Civil Disob^ienc© which 
called it forth. If the Congress had not mad© 
its submission^ it would have the clearest right to 
appeal to the country against the repreasive ml icy 
of Government. Gandhjji liberated from prison before 
the expiry ot bis sentence considers himself a. 
prisoner until the actual date -when his sentence 
would expire. The Congress liberated from the ban 
on itj talks of fighting Government which liberated 
it. The Tamil man wonders if it can be serious. 

There is little space left to comment on the first 
electoral issue as enunciated by Mr. Bhulabhai, 
namely, the future Government of India* Whether 
on© likes it or not there is the White Paper Scheme, 

Holding the Round Table Conference in London 
was a great mistake. The protested agamst 

it as it deprecated Gandhiii^s acquiescing in it by 
attending the Second R. T* C. It is too Uce now tt> 
wish it had not been held, Coogresa, the Muslims, 
the non-Brahmins, the Depressed Classes ( Hanjati 
sounds satirical as a name lor people whom God 
would seem to have forgotten)^ Princes, were all there,. 

They were all participants in the proceedings,. 

Gandhiji made several suggestions some of whicsh 
have been embodied in the White Paper* The 
Communal Award was invited by alt th© delegates' 
including the Congress leader. It was modified at 
the request and suggestion of Gandhiji, Malaviyaji 
and other Congress leaders who 'were not then in 
prison as also by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni, Mr, Jayakar 
and Pandit Hrida^nath Kunsru on behalf of the 
oo-operacionisis* If you want to make the Scheme , 
an issue k the elections, you must place your alterna- 
tive plan before the electors* You. can not ask for a 
blank cheque and the Tamil Nadu at least 
will not give you one seeing that your 
experiments with the political fortunes of the 
country, have totally fafled as you yourselves have 
bemii obliged to acknowledge. Onoc bit; twice shy,. 

You had a good scheme — the Nehru scheme. 

You scrapped it at the first show of opposition 
from Sikhs and Muslims, What have vou got now Pi a r. CO m 
The resol uiions of Lahore and Karachi Congressa 
which have been modified beyond recognition by 
Gandhiji's inspired oracles fpom thn© to time sod 
the Working and All-India Committees? Theoountiy 
does not wish to be mad© the victim of another 
experiment. Congress men may be angels withouE 
wings but, for (M's sake, let us follow men who, 
if they had nol mad© Himalayan pretensions, have 
not made Himalayan failures either. 
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TOE CHASTEtOlNG ROLE OP HINDU 
PRINOPLE OF GIFT. 

(By It V, V. TatachaiubO 


The mucbHiuIl^oed Brahmia has not taeaped tbe 
scathut^ remark* Hof eotm«iit acbolars mra leg^ 
luimnanea like Maynet who l»va been 
■eaponaible lor leaaer men alinging mud at the poor 
fellow. One feels certain that thef must have taken 
tbeir cue from the Low and pitiable deptbaofhia 
fresent fait Miyne sa^i in Ankle 434 of bit 
valuable book on Hindu Law and Usages* Gifts for 
nligious and charitable purposea were natundlj 
favoured by tbe Brahmins^ u tbej are everywhere 
by the priestly clasa’* In Ajlide 435 *11 Is probable 
Chat as 'Brabniameal aeyteness favoured family 
pirtitjon as a means of multiplying family ceremonies, 
so U fostered tbe testamentary pow as a mode of 
directing property to religious uses, at a time when 
che owner was becoming indifferent to its secular 
application.** Agaiii in article 3TG, have been 
always favoured by the Brahmia lawyers, for the 
obvious reason that tbey were generally made to 
Brahmins.'* This is typical enough. We shall 
pfcacntly see how grievously they have all gone 
wrong in their esbmate of the part played by tbe 
Brahmin in hit scEVices to the society Id which he 
moved and had bis being ever since the body of 
laws goyerning us to^ay first came Into existenceL 
To go straight to tbe matter at otice« it was the 
unique concepiion of the principle of that is^ gift 
for gili’s sak^ ibmt has been respomible^ more than 
any other legal conception or idea, for the chastened 
and perfected syscem of |4kdu Jurisprudence. Let 
us tike the field of Marrk^ and note how chaotio 
the condition was when eight forms of marriage were 
prevalent somewhere or other in the body*poIitic 
befbre an^ttempt at reform comes to be thought .of 
and umfiWity viewed on the highest and soundest 
line of Kanj^Mina, most agreeable to the genius of 
the people. The Paisaoha and Rakshaia forma were 
first penalised, Asvma condemned, and Candharva 
discouraged, while Arsha, Prajapatya, and Daiva 
gave in before the advancing Brahma lyp^ All the 
Kinds of maniage ultimately ended in a formal 
samskara with homa, etc^ if only for the purpose of 
legitimising the issue to be born, but they dl^red 
from one another in the contractual or other origin of 
the fetatioitsbip bot«een the bridegroom and bride’s 
party involving different degrees of consent. Paisa- 
that began by silent rape on a sleeping or do|^ 
girl was tbe worst and ended in wedlock at the point 
of social compulsion if only in defence of her honour 
and future. It was the worst kind as involving no 
<^seiit and no knowledge at the first act. Rakshasa 
started by kidnapping or abduotioa under fbice 
or duress and ended in forced mairiage, Here 
we see knowledge but no consent. Asura was 
nothing short of a pmebase of the brkle 
by the highest ladder In bribing her 

parents’ conienL Gandharva usually originates 
when the ^1 in her blind or overpowering love elopes 
with her lOVer and thinks of her parents' f<^mal 
■oonsent for the marriage^ as Sakonftala . did, for 
legalising the possible issue. *The Asura was at- 
oi^pted to be refbrimed by tbe introduction of tbe 
Ars^ wherein tbe of sale was gone through 

by- passing a couple of cows or dochs of nominal 
value to the bride's party as in the Roman Mancipkb 
when the Sudra biide married into the higher caste. 
Tbe Rrajapatya was tbe form of marriage with a 
coodition tacked on that man and wife should ever 
invariably join in alt acts ot Dhaima, t^poral and 
epiritua^ a csooditioo which was very irksome but 
the parents’ coosait and satiaGctian, 
was pra^ically in token of gratitude for or 


oonsideratioa of the bddegioom't services at the 
sacrifice as a part of the dakshinaor fees due for 
his pains of officiating at wfaich he teedved tbs 
brtd^ But the Brvbma form tnvolvea all love and 
no ooosidetabem IniWior lo love pure and simplet It 
is a gift for gift's lake of a oetoved daughter In 
marriage to a worthy lover for livini^A the mklit of 
an ocean (via,i children) of love. The latter four 
kinds of apprev^ forms were offered in the placs 
of the other lower and toodemned typo* fix- the 
purpose of redeeming the people to a higher social 
level of oivilisatiQEL Should the Brahmin be dimned 
for this bereulean effore f One easily aces how the 
prlncif^e of gilt was implemented in the sacred oause# 

Let us next Uke the field of ■ddption or repreaenU* 
tivesonsbip fer our survey. There were a doaen 
ways in which a sohless man or a man who wanted 
more eons than «uy bom of bis loins oould think 
of getting secondary sons. For our present purpose 
the son bought and the son given in bve in adoMion 
wilt do. The one atood very high In the list and the 
other very low. Apaatamba's cry against both was 
in wildemeii, as was his ory in favour of rfradmiulon 
of Patitas’ and Panchanui' cbtldren soon alter they 
could be separated from their parents. No dotibc ’ 
the son bought slowly went down the Iht of preferable 
helrii But he did not apparently disappear except 
along with the rest before the onward and upward 
marehof the son given, who today stands in the 
•hoes of tbe son tn lawful wedlock praotioally 

all alone. But It must be admitted that th« prinolpre 
of tbe redeeming and chattening giff has had in 
rlgofoui appllcition both an intended m an unforeseen 
result Both the girl ’‘given” in marriage and the boy 
^ given ^ In adoption, ^er undergoing the respeotive 
and necessary samskara with botna etc., and taking 
the new gotri of the family entered by tbe marriage or 
adoption, once fiir all ceases to be subject to tbe original 
dominion of iheir (natural^ parents who cannot again 
give them in a second adoption, or marriage, And 
Manu (947) says that partition, marriage^ and 

all premises are with the ideally good people 
done only once and are not backed out oi 
Moreover the samskara home creates an iirevo- 
oable Jiattu out of the peviouily existing 
oCKitraotual reUtionahIp which becomes merged and 
extinguished In the birth of the new statua Henoe 
w jdow-marrUge or remarriage has been an unforeseeti 
impossibility. And Yagnyavalkya and 

Vasbhtha (t5’3 ft 4> oondemo the gift of soa and 
wife, eapccially eldest or only son. And this 
applies to bom and adopted .sons as well Hence 
the married girlV and tbe adopted boy's position in 
tbe family is unalteoabte after the event, unless 
there be Uw or custooi to tbe contfsiy. Sub^t 
to this aspect the priadple of gift in the field of 
aecondary aoaihip h#* worked marvellously well* 
at tbe Dands of the penniless and everwieedy 
Brahmin. What had he to gain in such gifts F 

Then let us examine the Charitable Endowment, 
that are, along with roost of the Rcligimi* Endow- 
fliente, terroed with (heteohnicat expressSon “Poorta'* 
or leai^g to rooksba as opposed lo ^bbta'* or 
pu^y religioui and leadi^ to Swsrn and eonv 
prising Yagas and Vajnyam ThefofTncrclasi Uicrudes 

f lits for public use of tanks, wells, hostel^ botpiialu, ar.COm 
ispenaaries, gudens. rest-houses, cbouUries, 

|lbrarie% playgroundi^ etc. This Includes alio funds 
fix- the pcriooSial rep^i, replenishments, and sus- 
tained upkeep of tbe same cbaritiesi This Includes 
again secul^ trusts for schools, and religiooi 
trusts for temptes or mutts* It Is clear that mall 
^oortaS’ not the Brahmin albae but all castes and 
in an humanity is entitled te share the benefit. 

Even id tempks ills common knowMge that all 
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of Hmdgs inelu^img the Haiijana i^Tticipate 
in the benefibB and in (running Cbcna for) the 
Stipulated or established ot usuaf emoluments for 
Various servbes rendered in and out of the 
temples, in which emoluments and wages Che 
lions* share of the annua] income is consumed, 
What ia left for the Brahmin archakas, and 
Veda-patakas and 'naivedyam^ or food offered to 
the deity and distributed among Brahmins and 
the reat in Goshti or audience is practical iy insigni- 
ficant and may not amount four or five per cent 
of the annual expenditure. Again, gifts for 
fenoi^atjon of the above religious and charitable 
endowments^ called Jirnoddhara, sharo the character 
of the endowments renovated. But if Vcda-pathasalas 
were endowed, Brahmins alone no doubt benefit 
by prescription of the SasCra?. How are they 
otherwise benefited by the innumerable endowments 
to the exclusion of other classes of people ? 

Lastly we come to the class of Gifts that again 
fall into two groups Brahmic and that is 

to say I higher and lower* The lower are various 
private or petty charities to the poor, blind, sick, 
dia tressed) incapacitated, destitute, hungry and 
thirsty people, comprising all classes and 
kinds relating to the relief of the lower self or 
natural defects, and needs. The higher or Brahmic 
kinds relate to the promotion of actual devotion 
to spiritual advancement and religious worship of 
Brahmins in Ihcir own independent- or individual 
capacity? such as gift of Saligrams and idols, pilgrlm*s 
fare, samskara expenses, including upanayana and 
marriage expenscB, aradda and funeral expense, yaga 
and yajnya expenses, in fact such as would be 
inevitably incurred in preparing the Brahmin for Iris 
prescribed duties in life and in society* This Brahmic 
gift alone of all others is extolled to the skies as 
being meat disinterested and conducive to special 
and general welfare* Even here the Brahmin docs 
not materially benefit but only spiritually as does the 
society too through him, because the money for the 
expenses is consumed in the samskara of other 
actual purpose conoerned. At best the Brahmin can 
bo unuerstool to gain materially when he is given 
land, or house, and cows and gold or other money, 
but this is a tithe of one per cent or two of the 
donoris estate, which he donates not under pressure 
or wily or dishonest suggearion of the Brahmin but 
mostly out of hjs own innate lailh in the efficacy of 
the gift, or inward Satisfaction of his soul. 

There U a class of gift standing alone by 
themselves for which the heart of Hinduism ever 
throbs with unique strength and ^rtialily. They 
are refuge or protection of Life offered to a man 
In instant danger from hia enemy and release 
from bondage or slavery or constraint of debts on 
the one hancT ; and on the other the offer Cf means of 
inetant or ultimate Mokaha or rtaHsation of Godhead 
or ^Bhara-nyasa* or^Prapatti* as it Is commorily 
known, and oHer of all fnut of Karma, good, bad, and 
Indifferent to God himself or to one*» own foe or friend 
through God, 

Gifts were divided into three groups, Satvioi 
Rajasio, and TamasLC accord!] ng to prescribe quality 
and effect in the next birth) or superior, medium, 
and inferior according to the subjecvmatter of the 
gift; Of permanent, recurring, cocas ional, and speci- 
fically prescribed according as gifts are dedicated 
to public use, disinterest^ or dependants* use^ 
auspicious or raro occasions, and desired or courted 
ob|eots. There is also an essentialty Hindu classifica- 
tion into four groups according as the donee is 
.sought after, invited, expooted to b^, or awarded 
for some service in return before gift is aotually made, 
as being oharaoteristLc of the four yugas. 


A gift implies six things ; — donor, donee* Intention* 
subject-^natter of gift, time and place of gift. A 
donor should not he a minor, insane* intoxicated, 
mistaken or defrauded, or incompeient to alienate- 
If given in anger, fear, hate, anguish, extreme 
illness, or under the infiuenco of any vice or 
distress, old age or dotage, joke or sport or 
under pressure of bribes, dufess, force, fraud or 
deceit, or an Irrelevant gift, all these are initio 
null and void (Narada, Chapter 7-9-19; Manu, 

8*1CS-16S, & 168). How is, then, Mayne justified in 
his charge of unsetupuiousness against Brahmin 
donees and Brahmin lawyers when they have to 
steer clear of so many vitiatijig oiroumstances ? 

A donee In a- Brahmic gift is required to be well- 
versed in Vedlc lore, and bent on doing penance and 
other austeriries of religious and spiritual nature and 
taking his firm stand on high character and conduct* 

This rule we find on every page of all Rishis who have 
anything to say on gift to Brahmins, who are also at 
the same time forbidden to receive any gifts lest 
their Brahmic storage should wane away and asked 
to do prayasoliJttam or rigorous penance for receiving 
anything of the nature of gifts* and in one place they 
are asked to preferably starve for three days together 
before think ing of receiving any gifts to the extent of 
sustaining them for more than the day only. They 
finally lay it down that poverty and non-receipt iA 
gifts w.igh more with good Brahmins than the whole 
emplre*s resources as and for gift, as the former 
generates contentment and happiness, and the latter 
only mixed feelings of cate, worry, discontent, and 
what not- 

Intention for gift may be pure and simple and may 
be to benefit oneself, or the donee , or disinterested 
and in simple obedience to Sastras, and to please 
God and none else* This is the highest type of 
sentiment associated with gift which is unique in 
Hindu society* And the subject-matter ^ again 
should never be entire property while family to 
support exists, and wife or son could not be gifti^ 
away, nor property over which there Is no ownership 
or power of di sposition. (Nar. 7j-4-5), 

Certain places of pilgrimage or holy shrines are 
supposed to enhance the merit of gifts and certain 
days of the year or occasions are ear-marked for such 
gifts such as solar or lunar eclipses. New year days, 
etc., as being holy with the gods or ancestral manes* 

Here it is a question of faith, means, and 
circumstances that determine the gift and not the 
wily persuasion or uuscrupdousness of the Brahmin 
that Is responsible for the .same. 

Now then, on a full clear consideration of the 
whole matter one may See how undeserved the 
reproach of the Brahmin is when there are ample 
grounds to believe that they ate eminently to 
thanked for the restraint upon themselves and for 
the real and outstanding services by precept and 
example lo the society in which they moved and for 
Che spirit in which they worked for the general uplift 
of the masses at sn eminent sacrifice and in alt 
sincerity of higher purpose in this life and 
life to come* We also see how this institit-jar.COrn 
tion of even when ear^marked as main- 

stay of life & Brahmins, was the mother of reform 
and cradle of prep^ss all these two or three 
thousands of years m the hiatory of India. If there 
was a tendency on the part of joint Hindu faniilies 
to diaintegrate in the wake of a universal evolution 
towards individualistic clUienahip in the place of 
family-corporations as units of a political state, why 
of all places In the world it should in India be laid 
at the efoor of the priestly class of Brahmins that 
they were responaibie for multiplying family partifionsL 
passes the comprehension of an ordinary studecit of 
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Bocial a,nd fX]4itics] insdtutiofHi o{ the world, wicli 
flpeoial icf^nce to IndoL It U notbii^ but deep 
prejudice or contagioQ tbereof tb«| blbds dw true 
eye for real facta, nowever emmeoi one may be for 
teaming and other attainnaenta. An original and 
indepe^ent atudy and anaiouft reaearch at the 
ori^nal aoutoes it knowledge will help a great deal 
in the di^aeionate weigbin? of all available 
matcriaJe on hand and lead to a balanced and correct 
estimate and oonolusioos. Scholars aie after all 
human beir^ with human failing and no useful 
purposes la served by passing cuirent their own 
prqudica and coloured visioui or versions at true 
lustory. We have much to leam from £un>peanS| no 
doub^ but we have also much to unleam in our own 
eternal interesta. Or else we shall looa cease to be 
true to our fecefathwa and lose our own Independent 
identity as a raee or a natioiu 


FROHIBITION REPEAL A FAILURE 

What has Repeal accomplished to date? Has U 
deatft^ed the booUeggers, as the **wets“ peomised P 
asks ‘Unit/' (Chk^go^ Not if the United States 
Government knows anything about it, for Washington 
has recefitly announced *‘a nationwide campaign” for 
the elimination of bootleggers and ill kit distillers, 
and Joseph H« Choate, Jr.^ Federal Alcohol Control 
Director, oon hissed his horror at the **enorcnous 
growth** of the lawless traffio. Has it wiped out 
the Bpeak-^asles and. night plubs f Not acceding to 
Felice Commissioner Q'Ryan, of New York 
City, who has declared that he proposes 
CO make war on the speak-easies just as soon 
as the lieenslcg business is straightened ouL Has 
it kept the saloon dosed, as was agreed by every- 
body, “wet” and “dry" allkep Not if the newspaper 
reporters can be trusted, for they job in testifying 
*how enthusiastically the old time open saloon has 
come back in New York” and similarly in other 
plaoes. Has it out down dmnkenness aod fostered 
temperance f It is the report of every honest 
observer, and especially of a rapidly increasing num^ 
ber ol frightened city and town officials, that drunken- 
ness is increasing by leaps and bemnus. We can 
testify that we have seen more trunks” in the last 
sbi months than b the preoading twelve years* 
Has it achieved that most disgusting and disgraceful 
boon, the filling of the government tills with 
revenue from the liquor traCSof In New York 
State it has just b^n atsnounced that the levenue 
from this poisoned aource is less than ono-balf of 
what was estimated t and the result Is attributed 
to the continulDg consumption of lawless booee. In 
a frw swirt monms, Repeal has proved itself to be a 
complete and perfect failure, as everybody who 
membered the old days well knew in ^vance. Com- 
pared with what is going on today, Prohibition was 
never * a noble eicperiment” at all, but a triumphant 
demonstration. Already local voters are voting tbdr 
territories *dry/ Thus shall we live over again our 
history, until Prohibitioa is oiice|nore re-enacte<L 


Caste Leaders and the Sai*da Act At a 
meeting of dia harben of Mobiri Taluk, the caste-headi 
cf foic Hiithashave redgned thelf Behsrashlp on the 
ground that they cannot be heads of a cnenuumitj 
that iudulgo in violation of the fiarda Act. So far, 
iMme has dared to coiw forward to accept the pc^ 
jnaw lying vacant. ■^Sundjes,*' a hiddy-seller^ conuEHialtyf 
held acoofereno* Ktlchapts- and passed a ftsobtloo 
oppOfiiDg the pcffonusiice of child marriagas and 
nquesting their casto^heads not to aooad flanetboto 
cuch tnarriageia 


INDIAN COLONISATION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 

U 

(By V, S, Srinivasa SastripJ 
Tte CoinmUlEa whose report bu just been 
published! included an Indian of undoubted publio 
spirit and patriotism, Mr, S R. Naidu. end ha 
has signed it along with othera. We may themfbra 
expect the report to itam Ike' facts fririy end to 
make recommendations fiiVN^utable to the Indian 
eommuni^. This expect ttioci £i fulfilled In a great 
measure. The Committee state expressly whit Is 
commonly ignored, namely, that invesogatlon of 
(likely) countries U to be Jointly by the Government 
of India and the Unioa Government and that 
the resulting scheme, if any, should be for ^0 
benefit of Indians alike from this country and 
from South Africa. To put it in another arid perhaps 
clearer way, the scheme at conceived uie 
Round Table Cooferetice of 1933 is ^ the two 
oountries cog^her and not for South Africa only. 

The CoEnmittee likewise admit that the Indian ocn^ 
muniiy are in acute economic diitrcst accentuated by 
the White Labour policy now in vogue in the Unloru 
Are the Government of India now in a posiiioa to Join 
in a inquiry into the oonditions obtaining In 
North Borneo^ New Guinea and other oountrlei men- 
tioned in the repof IF Is it possible for them lo 
encoura^ and foster the large coUmiistioii eohenie 
for their nationals f Is publio opinion likely to 
favour a novel project of this nature P U the finai> 
cial condition of the country such as to justify any 
considerable outlay in this direction I None these 
vital questions can be answered In the afhrmative, 

I cannot think that the Government of India li likely 
to take their |»rt in the issue of a Joint Committee 
of Inquiry. If ed; the inquiry and the rtiulting 
scheme could be undertaken only by the Union Gov* 
emment acting on their own. 

If they decide to rmraue the matter by themselves 
what should the Indian commutiity doP It is S 
tremendouireaponsibiLity togive advbe in hypothetic 
al conditions. Jt must be remembered that when 
the PrelimlnafT Committee that has just reported wai 
first appointed, the South African Indian Congress 
gave its cooperation only because indecisive stages 
of the matter the India Comment were also to take 
their full share. If, owing to the peculiar conjunction 
of circumstanoes in this county, our Government find 
themselves unable to fulfil their orimnal undertaking 
our countrymen there will be fully justified in oom- 
pletely revising their attitude Above all, they must 
consid^ the nature of the colonisation schecne and the 
trreducibio r^uirements thereoL These are adequate 
financial assistance to intending imlgranti ano the 
ability and willingness of their Govenunent to look* 
after them and tlteir wdfare in new Unde which they 
colonised. The position Is accepted in Biis report that 
the present Indian popuLtion is eighty per cent colonial 
born. If the Unloa Government havii^ the Interests 
of this community at heart promote the Scheme of' 
oolonUarion abroad fo? them, they must be prepared 
not only to provide intending emigTanti with mldal 
capital but to watch their progress anxknu^ and 
st^ in at every su« to solve their dilficutti^ and or pom 
telleve thek suffering by advice, exerdse of dipic* ^ 
imtJC infiiKiite another such sti^ Is it conceivable 
that the Union Government would take up this 
attitude of ^tberly protectionP If they were likely 
to do so in the least, they would not be anxkniS to 
get rid of thenv and we should not have heard of 
this Committee or of Its report. It does not seeiD 
to me 10 be probable that even if the Union Govern- 
ment sfirknisly contemplated the scheme of cNomsir 
tioev ^ Indian conanunity would Jock upon it widi 
any fiivour. In the result, the Union (jovemment^ 
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^baulked in thi« attempt; may fall back on their dd 
policy! which h #9 kept alive for so many years the 
t feeling of animosity between the races* The two 
Government* wifi once more have to consult together 
and explore afresh whatever avenues there may be of 
reconciliatjoiv The prosp^ta are by no means bright. 

Two circumstances, somewhat germane Co the 
subject, may finally be mentioned, one favourable 
and the other unfavourable* Mr. Hoffmeyer, the 
present Minister of Interior in the Union 
'Government, ha.s given procf of courage and 
magnanimitv in his treatment of the Indian question 
ana his inHuence is likely to be exerted on the 
■ideoffair play* On the orher hand, the present 
India Office, which seems to bs tightening its 
hold on the Government of India, has not shown 
itself over-friendly to the Indian cause. We have 
not had time to forget that it has seriously 
proposed to deny in the new Constitution the right 
of retaliation to the Government of India when 
they find their nationals not well-treated in other 
jmrta of the Empire. 

II 

<Br Sir Kurma Reddi.) 

The poislbility of land settlement for South 
African Indians in foreign lands was contemplated 
even in the Cape Town Agreement of 1927. 
Nothing, however, materialised during the next five 
years* The question Daturally cropped up at the 
Conference of 1932 and representatives of the two 
'Governments agreed to a joint investigation of the 
possibilities of a cdonisation schemeL A perusal 
of the present report leaves the impression that 
its authors are of opinion that the said investigation 
was primarily intended for BettNng Indians from 
-India. This Is a mistake. It was intended equally, 
ibr the benefit of South African! Indians; secondly 
what was intended was an investigation, jointly 
by both Governments, The present report is the 
result of what is catted a preliminary investigation 
by the nominees of the Union Government only. It 
is a matter forgratlfioat bn that one of the members of 
th« Committee is an Indian gentleman of high charac- 
ter of t*eter Maritsburg in Naul. The Committee, 
no doubtj took great pains and did their best 
but, here, in India, our countryman naturally feel 
that if they are to accept any colonisation scheme, 
it must be the result of an investigatiofi made by 
the Government of India. The lime when such 
an inveatigatiosi is to be made will have to be 
determined by that Government In view of their 
financial condition and press ure of other arid 
more important calls on their lime and energies. 
They alone can judge as to when this country can 
take advantage of any colonisation scheme that 
rnay be decided upon their own enquiries. They 
will,! am sure, co-operate with the Union Government; 
if the latter insists upon India joining them in such 
an enquiry » but the present is undoubtedly not the 
time for that enquiry considering that great consti- 
tutional changes are impending and the depression, 
which has been passing over the country, shows 
yet no signs of lifting. If, however, a Joint Invest!- 
gallon is decided upon and & scheme results 
therefrom, which might be agreeable to both" the 
Governments, one would honestly advise our 
people in South Africa not to view the scheme 
with any suspidon but to consider it on its merits. 

t think 1 can make bold to assure them that India 
will never consent to any scheme which has any 
impUoatioo that South African Indians are undesirables. 
We, at this cod, feel on that point as strongly as 
they at the Other but our people in South Africa 
•Ohght not to ignore their eoonomio conditions. It 


is a fact that hundreds of Indians are turned out of 
Government, Railway and municipal employments in 
order to give effect to the Poor White policy and it 
is a fact too Chat Indians are sent out of sugar and 
otbeir plantations and coal mines and that Bantus 
are taking their place and consequent unemploy- 
ment of Indians will have to be faced. These 
measures are unjust and every endeavour will be 
made by the Government of India and the Indian pu- 
blic to reduce if not remove these economic disabili- 
ties of Indians trt South Afi-ica Even if we met with 
same success in these endeavours, the problem of 
providing cppertumties for their talents and ambi- 
tions will not have been solved. If they want a 
fiiUcr life and room for their activities and scope for 
exercising their abjlities, fresh fields and pastures^ 
green must be found* It is with this idea in our 
minds that we agreed in Cape Town to a joint 
invesfigatioiL We also prescribed that any emigra- 
tion to those ^‘fresh fields'^ should be absolutely 
voluntary and that there should be no coercion of any 

kind. 

I must say that India will not accept as an eternal 
truth the dictum of the Committee that **it is too 
late in the day for India to become a cempetiter m 
colonisation with western powers In more settled 
parts of the world and therefore the appropriate field 
lor Indian oolonisation must be sought in countries 
which to a great extent, are still in a primitive stageJ' 
The old theory of “first corner first served” is last 
giving place to the hew policy “to each nadon 
according to its needs.” There are many countries 
whose people have no breathing space and, 
on the other hand, there are vast expanses 
m other countries which required development 
and which cannot be developed except with 
cheap labour from ocher countries* It will 
be the endeavour of mankind to eradicate racial 
frontiers and make them realise that there can be 
only one race, the human race, on the surface of this 
earth of ours. 

Nor can India consent to allow the lot of her people 
to be cast amidst savages^ India claims, and the 
claim cannot be disput^, a very high standard of 
culture and civilisation. Granting that the labouring 
classes are below the standard of westerrt civilisation, 
the contact with civilised nations Tvill not bring down 
the latter but will lift the former. The aim of 
humanity will be to lift the whole human race and 
Che process of evolution will always help in achieving 
chat aim* 

INTERNATIONAL BUDDHIST UNIVERSITY 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Working Committee of the University 
AssooIaCion met for the first time on Tune 6, 1934. 
Mr. Justice M, N. Mukerji presided. Lists of 
members of the Governing Bcny, numbering lOS, 
and of Fellows of the International Buddhiat Academy 
attached to the Association^ numbering 75, were 
drawn up and adopted. Particular care was taken 
in making these lists as comprehensive as possible, 
the object of the Association being the consolidation 
of all available resources for the purpose of building 
up an lotemational University. The Association also 
drew up a list of Patrons. Letters will now be 
officially sent to these persons, requesting them to co- 
operate wi th the Un i vers ity Assoc iaciort The Ge neral 
Swretaiy* Anagarika Govtoda (Ernst L, Hoffmann) 
having gone Co Ceylon it was decided that Mr. Sri 
C, Sen, ^LA*, be requested to officiate as a Secretary 
in place of Mr. Devapriya till his return from 
Japan. Two Sub-Commicteea were appointedi for 
considering the ways and means of raising funds^ 
and for preparing a questionnaire — MaiO'BfdAi, 
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WHAT THE INDIAN STATES* 

PEOPLE WANT. 

* A deputation of workers In die Indian States’ 
People's movement^ headed by Mr* N« C. 
Kelkax, President of the All-India States' 
People’s Ckmferenoe, waited upon Mahatma 
Gandhi at Poona on 19th June, placing him in 
possession of the iriews which the Stat^ people 
hold both in regard to their movement in 
general and tlie oonstltutiona] reforms proposals 
in particiilar. In the course of the conversation 
the Mahatma promised to communicate in 
writing his individual views on any questions 
that the deputaiton may refer to him. There- 
upon Mr. N. C. Kelkar and the other members 
wrote the following tetter to Gandhiji on 
j[une 22f. 1934 ; — 

Mr. XatKAR'S LStTBR, 

The people in the Indian States desire to ascertain 
^our individual opinion on certain fnatters aifeoting 
tfaeinselveB, so that we may move the Congress m 
consider^ in the light of your opinion, the desirability 
of defining its pDilLcy on certain questions more 
preoisely than at pi^nt and modifying it seme- 
wbat on certain others- 

The first question that we would bring to your 
notice in thU connexion is the necessity of the Con- 
gas taking up for solution probieiTis pertaitung to 
me States* The Congress has now given up its tradi- 
tional policy of “keeping its ell unspotted" horn the 
States. It recruits members in the States and brings 
them under the control of its district and provincial 
committees. The accession of strength that it has 
^us mceived fitim the States is by no means negll- 

S 'ble; nor are these members sleeping partners In 
e Congress activities, although these activities 
concern moatly British India alone. On the other 
hand, even in such movements as civil disobedience, 
tiicy have proved ^ood comrade s-in-arnia and have 
cheerfully home their share of the buidei^ realising 
that British India and Indian India are essentially 
one and indivisible and that the concerns of one are 
necessarily the concerns of the other also. 

We think that time has ^ now arrived for the 
Confess to respond to this spirit of goodoomradeship 
exhibited by tne Sutes' people by putting all its 
weight and presti^ behind their elforts at self- 
emancipatlon. At the Madras (1927) and Calcutta 
(192$) sessions the Congress no doubt pleaded for the 
establishment of democratto Swaraj in the Indian 
States and extended its sympathy to the inhabitants 
thereof. The Calcutta resolution is well worth 
quoting here in exAmtv ; 

•This Congress urges on the ruling princes of the 
Indian States io jntrodu^ responsible government 
1>aaed on mpretentatlve institutions in the States, and 
10 issue immediately proclamations or enact Jaws 
guaranteeing elementaiy and fundamental rights of 
citizenships such as rights of asfociation, free speech, 
free press and securi^ of person ^d property. 

'This Congress further assures the pe^te of the 
Indiaa States of its synipathy with and support 
in their legitimate and p^ceful struggle for the 
attainment of full responsible government in the 
States." 

We tnake no doubt that a similar resoluUoa 
will be reiterated at the sessions that will be held 
hereafter, but may we not hope ttud the Gongtei^- 
men in British India will active help to the 
people ui the Indian States in achieving pofiticaj 
fieedom even as the CoqgTeasmea in Indka India 
gave a measure of help to British Indians la their 


attempts to realise their destiny F Of the tWDp. 

^tiili Indians m much the more advan^, but 
iu fact help has flown far mete from the Stabea*" 
people to British Indians than from British Irvdtanh 
to the States’ f^pk. Do you not think it desirable 
to advise British Indians, in the name o| tiM 
Congress, to Support actively, even by under^ 
going suffering if neceasary, all legiiimate rtiovn* 
menif for the csublishment of popuTaf government 
in the Indian Slates under the aegis of their rulers F 
Such comradeship shown On both sides, it appears 
to us, will cement the two Indias far more firmly 
than any formai federation can. 

Another question, of even greater urgency, on 
which the Congress must determine Its polioy ts Its 
attitude towards those pirts of the SVhlio P^er 
scheme whbh reUte to the Indiaii States* TIm 
authorities of the Coopess have declared the soheme 
to be unacoeptable beoause it does not Mtisfy the 
aspirations of the Indian people* May we say that 
the provisions conoerning the States are fer ftom 
accepuble to the States’ people and may we bops 
that the actual acceptance or otherwise of these 
proviiions will be made to depend upon their wishes F 
The future constitution of India which, according to 
the Congress intentions. Is to take the place oAhe 
White Paper constitution, will be baaed upon the 
principle of self-determination giv'en efiect to by a 
^nstituent AsKmbty. Is It Implied that the federal 
echeme that will be evolved by this Assembly will 
be the result of an agreement between the people 
British India on the one hand and those In the Indian 
States on the other F 

While on this subject it would be well to refer 
the apprehensions that have arisen In the mind of the 
Indian States’ people by some passages In your 
speeches at the Round Table Conference* You plead- 
ed earnestly in this Conference with the rulers of 
the Indian States for allowing the States' repiesenia* 
lives in the federal legislature to be chosen by 
election and for allowmg the fundsmcntal rights 
of the States* people to bo written Into the 
fi^eral constitution and placed under the 
protection of the federal court. But your pleadings 
on this occasion have given rise to an impression 
that if the Princes did not agree, as they did not and 
they do not agree, you would accept a exmatitution 
Jn which provisions of the kind that you suggested 
did not find a places tl this Impression is well- 
Jbunded, we cannot help aaying, and saying it 
straight out, that you have done a grave wrong to 
the States^ people. If you think that nomination by 
the Princes, for instance, must be acquiesced In, if 
necessary, in the existing circumstances, we wilt 
only beg you to refer the matter to toe States^ 
people themselves In order to ascertain what their* 
wishes are in this respect. The right of aclf-deter- 
minatlon of the ladlsn States' people >s no leas sacred- 
than that ^ British Indiana. 

But it has been explained to us that in expressing 
your views in &Vour of the election of the Stated ■ 
representatives and tbe protection of the fundemeniM 
rights of the States' people Jn the way you did, you 
w^hed it to be ttndersCCM by the ruiers of the Slates 
that if they did not agree to do what you ti^ed uporv 
them you would not admit them into the f^eration. 

You meant these to be eiaential condilJont of ^'r^m 
fedemtion, but job did not express yourself lo ai-COm 
this oategorica] manner only b^us^ at the 
time you spoken federation was still shrouded In 
uncertain^. If this be jour meaning, wo would 
entreat you to make It dear beyond the possibtUty 
of doubt* for we know that fbo lulos of the States 
are putting a dlflkrent interpr^tion upoa what 
you They are representing lhat you ana 

ready to put up witli pominatioa by the Pcineci^ for 
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IriBUnoe, for an indefinite kngth of time. It 
neccatary that your meaniEsg ehould be made 
plains for the Swarajist Conlemvce at Ranchi made 
& kncmn that their party (which is now only a 
winif of the C^ngresB) would follow the lines of 
your flpcechei in framing the future conatitutioiv 
&nce, in the final determination of the Congress 
policy <m these points your personal view pbys 
■nob a decisive part, we are anxious to know 
whether election of the States* people and a Decla- 
eattoa of Rights in their interest are, in your 
opiniop, merely desirable features of a federation or 
essentt^ conditions thereof. There are various 
other matter* connected with Che federal oonatituCion 
■which require careful oonsideratiM on the part of 
the CongresSf but we do not wish to troubie you 
with them at the present moment. We would only 
beg you to give us an unequivocal statement of 
your views on the point raised in this lett^, 
GANDHljfS REPLY, 

Gandhi ji eent the following reply to the 
•deputationlsts : — 

The unusual demand upon my time is my excuse 
for delay In replying to your letter of S2nd June [ast. 

Instead of dealing directly with the points raised 
by you I propose to define my own policy regarding 
•the Indian States. 

The policy of non-interferenoe in the affairs of 
the States that the Congress has followed is wise 
and sound. 

The States are Independent entities under the 
British law. That part of India which is described 
as British has no more power to shape the policy of 
the States than it has (say) that of Afghanistan 
or Ceylon. 

1 wish it wens other wisci but 1 recognise my 
impotence in the matter. India of the States is 
undoubtedly an integral part of geographical India. 
But that carries us no further Chan where we stand 
today, Portuguese and French India are also an 
-integral part of geographical India, but we are 
powerless to shape the course of events there. 

We enrol members fi-om the States in the Congress, 
We receive considerable assistance frattithem. It 
is not want of appreciation or will that compels our 
non<interference. it Is our helplessness. 

It is my oonvicdoti that any attempt on the part 
of the Congress at iuterference can only damage the 
cause of the people in the States, 

But there is nothing to prevent us from urging the 
States to adopt a cerutn policy, 

I sm of pinion that whatever we are able to 
aooompUsh in British India is bound to affect the 
States, I would like the States to mnt autonomy to 
their subjects and would like the Princes to regard 
themselves and be in fact trustees for the people over 
yvhom they rule, drawing for themselves oniy a small 
and definite percentage of the income, 1 have 
■eertainly not lest hope that the princes «wilt deem 
It a pride to become real trustees of their people;, 1 
do not seek to destroy their status, I believe in the 
conversion of individuals and societiea. 


SOME NOTABLE PRONDUNCEMENTS. 

Tke S^rtfum m tke 'Ashram 

Quarterly" (which was till last mooth the CbriBCa^ 
Seva Sangh Review) Opens with an article on 
'Living the Cross'* by the Rev. Ronald Freeman, 
Mr, Freeman begins by maintaining that the "Sermoit 
on the Mount" is not the cenfral teaching of 
Cbristi^ity, He writes i “In these days when so 
much is said and written by popular writers and 
social teachers and others about the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount** it is as weU to remember that St, Paul in hl» 
letters never once mentions it directly hr indirecdy, 
nor is it specifically reared to by St, John or any 
other New Tesument writer outside the Gospels, 
The early Church was not interested in the ethics or 
the social teaching of Jesus, but rather in the 
sacrifice of Cat vary 5 thus St. Paul is always referring 
to ^'Jesuii Christ and Him Cruel fied,’* The redemptive 
death of tbe Christ followed by his glorioua/ 
resurrection, is the central fact on which early 
CbristiBn experience was based, and this was prior to 
that theolcgising, rationalising tendency which 
brought *‘lhe Faith" into bdng as a dogmatio 
system,** 

* • * * 

Harij^n Movement x — Mrs, Sarojint Naidu 
apeakir^ at a publb meeting last week enq, revealed 
that she did not approve of the Harijan movement 
a* at present conducted. She said, according to 
report in Brnnhay Ckrmud^t that she did not bellevo 
in sec^onal service because she believed the mor^ 
universal the treatment the more easier the service^ 
That was why, she said, she was opposed to Gandhiji 
wishing to isolate and label Harijans as a class by 
theniselves, ne^ing special protection. In her 
opinion the Harijans should be included in a general 
economic regeneration, beoause after aU the problem 
of the Harijans was an economic problem. Service^ 
she said^ could have no preferences, no exclusions 
Harlans were an integral part of the Indian problem. 

■ * » ■ 

HinM and the Vernaculars i — Jay Chandra Vidya^ 
sankar writes m the Trihun^i "There is no 
responsible person amongit the promoters of the 
Hindi movement either in the Punjab or elscwherev 
who expects Hindi to supplant the provincial laogu* 
ages of India even in the distant future. Tho 
development of Hindi literature is indissolubly bound 
up with Che growth of the other vernacular literatures 
of India : Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, etc. We want 
Hindi to blossom as the sole literary language only ia 
the provinces in which it is the language of the people^ 
while in the provinces with other languages we want 
It to be studied and understood as the Rasbtra 
Bhasha or the national language of India, By 
Raahtra Bhasha here is meant somt; thing more thaa 
a mere iin^Tia franva^ Am Sir George Grierson has 
explained, a li^tiCt/raHca. is an hybrid Speech used 
as an InternstionsI language, while Hindi, thaunh 
used at an interprovinci^ language, is not an bybriiL** 


What I said at the Round Table was In the 
nature of an appeal made to the Princes, It certainly 
did not imply that whether they listened to the 
appeal or aott the Congress would enter the federa- 
tion, 1 had no authemty to bind the Congress to 
any such thing. The Congress entering the fcdeni- 
tion had to depend upon many other ciroumstsnoes 
beyond the altitude 01 the Princes, If ever federation 
.^mes it will surely depend upon mutual adjustment, 
I hope I have answered all Che points you have 
raised. If 1 have not, please write to me agaim 
4 have written this under great pressure of work. 


Education of Deppossed Cla 35 e 3 :--lt isHar r'^m 
understood that the U, R Govern nwaC have ^pionted 
Mr, M. L, iSgravafit, Inspector of Schools LX, P, educa^ 
fional service, ou special duly In the ofiSce of the 
Director of Public Instruction So report oa the educatioit 
of depressed classes and ncomrnend m^uj by the 
whkh their education oin more speedily »nd ecanemi- 
OilZy be advanced* It is further fearnt with, puticuliir 
refemnee thil the oSoer will make recommendatioiLi on 
the naoludon* of the depemsed ctssses coofereace held 
at BaniUy In September Ld?3 and auggest the best 
moaus of utilising funds placed at the disposal of th« 
Government to give efbet to these reaotutioaib 
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■ THE nODlAN^SCXSALJtEFORMER [Ju|j 


A PENTTENHAl. FAST, 

Wbile bn cotbjiBjutb cfowd of neaflT 30.000 roea 
and women gbtbened U Bima in Ajma on 

th^ evcfang of July A despite heavy nir% to bear 
Gandhiji, mn unfortunate between Sanatanists 

atkd Eefornibts maired the pleauotnesa of the fiino^ 
tion.. Somo SanaUnista led by Pandit Lalnatb mode 
a black deoaonetration and ultiEiiatdy clashed 

with the Reformists with the result that .Pandit 
Lalnsth recdved a nasty cut on his head. Gandhijl 
arrived later end when informed about the clash, he 
directed that Pandit Lalnath be brought before him. 
Introducing the Pandit to the audience^ GandhUi 
expres^ profound sorrow for what had bappeitei 
Gatidbiji oondemnod the behaviour of the public and 
the volunlEers who by using violence had injured the 
cause of Harijani«i. Gandhi>j then annouiKed that 
he would have to do penance on sooount of this use 
of violence, but did not knew what form it would lake^ 
la a statement to the pmss^ Gandhi sayat — 

"An inquiiT modo by me- Into the unfortunate 
focideot at Ajmer, resulting In a out received by 
Pandit Lalnath oo tha headi shows that the 
blackflag demonstration enraged those who saw 
the processionists arx^ according to Pandit Lalnatb^ 
the public, which bidudcd the vdunteers, seized 
the Bags and h^ampled them underfoot. A scufBe 
ensued, in which Pandit Lalxuth teoeived the 
iigiixy mentioned. Happily none of the other 
demonstratofs reoeived injuries worth the name^ 
But the guilt is enhanced by the fact that those 
in .charge of the volunteers . had speoifio instructiona 
to see that the blackflag demonstracors wtre fully 
protected foom molestation by the publio. 

"It is fiQ defonco to say that Pandit Lalnath and 
his party came in advance of the time appointed. 
Id my opioionj responsible men should have been 
posted at aU points to afford protection to the 
aemonstratprs^ and noticei should have been put 
up all QV<r the meeting ground wamipg the public 
against interfering with them in any shape or farm, 
"That prjcauticHi was not taken, and the pledge 
given to Pandit Lalnath , that he and hii party 
would be free frmn molestation when they made a 
demonstration was broken. The pledge was given 
by me in full faith that the captain of the volim- 
leers was willing and able to carry it out 1 have 
ifo doubt that he was a willing partner to the 
pledge. That he was unable to redeem the pledge 
is quite clear. But them can be no doubt that 
the final responsibility rests with me, 

- 'indeed} no pledge was necesfaiy. In a movement 
claimed to be pwtf reli^ous, non-violence on the 
part of the public sympa^Uing with the movement 
must he presumed If I mentiOTied the pledge 1 have 
done BO to enhance the magnitude of the guile and to 
demonstrate the greater neoessity for public penance 
on my part 

^Fandit Lalnath always warned iiie that my per- 
sfotenoe tn the movement must result in widespread 
violence on the part of the sympathising public, 1 
did not share his fear, nor do t aham it now, in spite 
of his abQIty to show stray cases of violence done to 
blade flag demoostratoro, , But It 1^ necessary for me 
emphasise the fact that a movement purely 
r^gioua admits of no violence on the part 6i 
refarmETa,, even in spite of provocation. The 
movement can succeed only by appealing to reason 
oad by . touching the hearts of ^ponenta. This ts 
IxMSiDfo only through, the pnri^ and penaoce of 
lefonuersb 

> ^After much searching of heart, thsefon; 1 hove 
decided to impose upOQ mipseir a fast for seven 4ay< 
to 'oommcDoe on Tuesday noon, Augw 7, that 
two- days after ssy reding Wsrdti^ which f 
expect to do on August 5^ next Tliia is the least 


epaaoe that I owe to Pandit Liloath and thosw 
S anate TU f ts wbm he represents, 

■God Willing the Hsrijan Tour will finkH at 
Bttiarts oo Aui^i t next. It b perhaps a fittirig, 
end, and wiH be sigostfod by a penitcmial fosw 
Hay it oover all enurs of omisaioa sIikI ncxiiaiission^ 
committed consciously or unoonaciausly tn me andi 
my ooN^wurkers, 

*^e movement will not end with the fast, Let 
it open s new and cleaner chapter In this struggle 
for the emanotpatkm of nearly fifty mUlion humaie 
bdngs from the thraldom imposed in the 
name of rellgimv 

■Let it also be a wammg to those who am ifv 
OT will join the Tnovtmen^ that ihey must appraaoh it 
with clean hands and hearts, firom untruth and 
Violence in though^ word and deed, 

■I hope that no one will feci templed to imiCat* 
the fait The cause will be best served by greatsc 
dedidation,^ 


BKITAIK AND CHINA. 

The followiog extract foom CJkimest tha 

fortnightly organ of the Internationial Rclaiions uxnih 
mittee (Nanking, ChinaJ^ dated Februa^ kath 
sxplams "the cynical oomploiianoe Of the Bntjsbi 
Foreign Office towards Tapanese aggressioii In, 
China*:— 


*^British soldters are Itfogolly en^ged. lo mlafogr 
operations in the Fanhung distrloC along the Yunnan, 
bmer, ignoring periiitenily orders of Yunnan provin- 
cial authorities, recent reports aver, Claihes betweeA 
Britishers and natives of Panhung have mads the^ 
aUuatlon very tense^ alarming. Revival of the longr 
outstanding Sinn- British dispute over the , YunnaiV*' 
Burma boundary is feared because of the present 
corffiot; Terd tonal loss by Chins is spc to bo thw 
outcome of such ootitnoversyi unless the situstion fo 
properly handled by the Chinese Government* 
Britain's past aggressiveness In Yutman justifies tha 
foregoing asiertuin, 

■Since Btitefn annexed Burma In tho 

boundary line between Yunnan and Burou baa 
been, undetermined. The unsettled situatiou hag 
given ooeosion fof' repeated British encroach- 
ments upon Yunnan. The recent reported tran*- 
Efression over Panbung is but one cf • aeries of 
Britisb attempts at territOTia] expansfon beyond 
the Yunnan-Burms line into tbs fonnei's territory. 

■The first British usurpation by fixee of Yunnsn 
Uud todk place in 1S93 when the alleged kiJling of 
an English officer by natives of the border regions 
gave rise to a dispute that lasted over two years, 
until finally an agreement was reached by China and 
Britian reg^ing the disputed boundry, Uifiortu-p 
nately, the demarcation agreed upon was inoompleto 
in that the northern and louthem boundkrlci wciw 
not definitely declar«l 

^n the spring of 1900 further encroachments 
were effected by British tre^s that crossed tho’ 
Kao Li Kung Sban (nxomteinj and occulted border 
districta. They were withdiawa six years latecs 
Again, iit winter of 10 10^ about two thousamf 
Briti^ eddiera w^t Into Flea If a, a diitrfot well inter 
tha region of the Yunnao Bids of tba Usuidan, bulls 
borrocis and fortlficatkxis. The ^ campolgn^ ended- 
at the outbn^dc of the World War* 

■Once more Britishers are trying Co exploit mincu 
m Panhung stiuated in Yunnan arisi. British teoc^ 
have built garrUcos, zadb sutfoos and aerodmmed 
afong the Yunnaii border, latest reports Indicated 
Such activities are fodfoativo ct preparedness for 
miiitery actioo brfying the apparent iDcre inteoC uC 
mining devefopfnents^. 
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■This miUUry gesture it noUuug ttiott a gtiittj 
admisaioci tbat the intnidei's »re poaching oa 
€|ueatIonable groundt and that their land^grabbing 
ia to be protecied al the point of guni against juat 
and righteous protest# or oE^eccion# of wim irhoee 
property thcf are «o vilfiilly and wantonly enomdi- 
V 2 ^ In the light of recent evcncst aiepa muat be 
ta^ by China to attain prompt nnucable settlement 

the long standing dispute ^ concilia Ively deter- 
mine the Vunnan-Burma boundary once tar alL 
ffntnedUte actioa to avert mote aeriotu mtematlonal 
comptication# la fmpcf ative. FrocrastinatiDO wilt be 
•ubcidal to territorial Iniereata of Panhung and ocher 
t>order Rgianaiir 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PESHWAS* 
DAFTAS, 

Another volume of the "Selecdana from the 
Feahwaa' Daftari* which is the 40th of the acriea 
^ited by Rao Sahcb S. Sanlcsal has 
pubtishea by the Govemment Central Fiesa It ta 
^titled ^‘Miacellaneoua Paper# of Peshwa Balajirai^*, 
Tbit Selection bring# t<^ther a number of impostai^ 
fjaper# which came to light alter the pneviou# Selei> 
tion# bad been arranged and sent to the Presi. It 
•cootaln# 15S which refer to Che varioui 

^ent# with which the regime of Fe«hwa Babjiraa Is 
«o hill-^the conquest oftbe Kamatak, the early 
hlaUvy of Ramraja and bi# struggle m power and 
the pil^image of the Peshwa's fDotber, KaabibaJL 
The rivalry that long existed between the Feahwa 
Sind Eabuji Naik Joral for the posaession of the 
Kamatakt a aut^ect which already been 

dealt with in Selection No. 35^ will be found 
further elucidated in the papers reproduced in 
this Sdeotionp vir, Noa, 2S, 33-31tf 4^ 52 and 

{E3 L Nol £8 in partioular, being a aanad granted to 
Bapuji by king Sbabuj aeems Co point to the 
4irigin of the dbpute. A few papers of the previous 
te^me are also Included as ihej threw light on 
the conquest of the northern Konkao aa fer as 
Tawhar and Ramnagar first projected by ^jirao 
in 1714 and completed aa late aa 1753I. The 
letter# of Krlsbnarao Gbaakar, Balajirao's maternal 
tinole,wlia was form time cntniatca with ibe task^ 
will be found fell of Interest Noa* 78 and 84 
ehw how the Pesbwa and Tulaj A ngria gradually 
•oame to # ctaab. Nob 139 and 18£ throw light 
<Hi the preparatiojia made by the Pejhwa fer 
reaiiting the Abdali, a task tor which Raghunath- 
rao was already appointed and which at the last 
cnoment come to be entrusted to Sadaahlvrio at 
the femoua roeetJng at PatduTi Although these 
papers are iCyted Misedtaneous, they are by no 
sneana leae important his torically. 

NEWS OF THE WEEK« 

Na Parties to Offlolala H. H. the Maharaja 
QHkwnrhas passed orders deprecatiiig the tendeiicy 
of people to Halter ofScers by giinng them addresses, 
peitics, ehH instead of thasldng Goveraioint for heklog 
them by grweleua sets of public utiliiy and welfare. It is 
uDdesirabM, ohservea His High ness, that people should 
«3k for coboessiQiis «□ one side and spend as above 
whereas this money can better be ntilieid fer the 
amelkifatloii of vilkige liTw He further advisee state 
■ciftbere jn the order not to eneounge the people In 

«h SCtlDDai 


^ ADVERTISE BIBNT* 

WANTED: — Candidate# fet ^gntHer, Statkxi 
Master^ Wirtiesa and Electrical Courses at Bombay, 
Delhi. Sobolsrablp sod RaUferc pai4 Proapectua 
<sn two-anna itampOr-^Rojal Tdegraph School, 
ballimoiat^ Delhi 


THE BASK 0F^BAR0DA, ]LTp. v ' 

^ VaSm lha psWunspi ^ sal Isi^r mtitJusM 'if t#e 
#wwwelBlH.H.IbebaaaAleGaAiisr ef^Mnfa. 

f Iteihiwea edte «#• BKole Oupeidw Ael m <i 


HsiO Owr^^BaBODAk 

Nwees 1 BsMbay. A# wdsM, 

Dsbbet, Sent, FeUe#. I^tae, AweU, 
aifUipar, lUrfWt KeM. Kedli Owesfea. 

capital AUBACqiBeO ^ 

CAPITAL i»All>4JP _ 

iC£5eRVB FUND 

DiBBOZaBS) 



Mr LelnbliBl — — u-* KatC.LE,<Chalrwae>. 
aiictli DoffaprasaA Sbawbiiapi'ese# LaskeA 
Afeoti AboiedalMA) 

SbeOi Tedsnwa Chtaunlal Ssmai Beebar, .Mln Amt 
BsiOdSL 

Tooleiaaa icnachand Es^., (KnechandPeveband A Cw 
Ltd^ 

MLCbidaarlalDfteabbal Paiftb, HA.. LLA, DaredOt 
qai qatna DbaSal Dsjtbhal Amle^ IL A, ALA a Li 
AceoL Alflmblc Cbeoilcal Werlie Co, LlA* 

aetli Preaeakhlel Malatlil (dberreeb JKIOa Ua 
Ahmffdshsd.? 

COLIC. #h>v Ra| flbuh, RA, (NsJb De«a^) EtofoOe. 

Mr.IL AL MexeatderiCMeasrs^ Teta Dees, Ud, Bealbar J 
OORBBira DiffOmT AOOCKmtL 


Intewl OB OsUt OBlaBeM tvoa Ba BOO to lU. LOLOOO 
wUl bt felkwed si 1 pw ««ai pa snnwa eeai ni sinns omr 
MOjQOO Ilf vpialsl snsD««»nk No i u t Mot whla# 
dose nA oome In Rs, A p» bstP rvor WUl ' 

IIXBD DBPoaim* 


■sBdwd lor kog « ibiBl pwloSi » Imia wtaiah ewf bt 
tsHfletittl eo SFpUoetkiiL 


bOAlta, OV^EPRATTfl Aim OAfla GBBDITa, 


Ttaa BenK trank aMOffiinwIaHoB oa k As ensoMl 

laelgel spprneA warmea 

Tbs Sauk taiAatitbrs on boball oS tk bo^AIi^hiW Kh 
OwAodf el Shsra and aaonrhki and llu eoUtoHoa at dlfUa^ 
■ud bttenA fbemni ; |« abe eoderlskw Iba sbIb sed pnnlUM 4 
QuiaiiujenlEkpw s^ all Loarlpttinii «f Btoab ■# nodaralt 
Sbasgp larlkalsit ql whkb jiaaf be Uarnt OA apphesNoiL ' 

BATiHGa BANK DKEOBim 


Diuli 


IkHknd io Ssrlnp Bsnlt aeeottniB ind Bavtnet £knk' 
W. iDtenWoethwskjiUoiieaat S|pw eeol pw 


W, D. obookdwateil 

Oeeaml jieneew. 


TUB samii STEAM NiVKUTlON 
COAPANlTv LUUTBDi 

Foetnl^tly aaOingi between 
Bombay, Koraohl and Coloutt^ 

Bunna ^wdiiog at Gotle Tntiaaib , 

f . ■ idar.com 

CwxDOo and other coast pom 
efxxKding todnuandp 

Wot Vteigfat sad olhw partkulait to— 

KARHOTAM UORABJBS A Co., 

Atmtti, 

Eedama HbesL >W |M^Jtt Roads BeUsid 
1MM8. Booib^* 
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THB tNDUUr SSOAt:' Rmsuisa 


(July lit' 




il 


. ,TI 1981 . 

ugAd 




Id «»& J-A 

^ ^ c *• 1 

Bfinchefl ^ 


*41 r>N»'^ i*P 

BULUOM ^CHAHpB, / , 

^ ’ Shell 'Hemo 9 , SU 
AHMEDJ1BA0.U4- " ,7^7^: 
BlifDlUL 
CALCOTTJL;. 

B&Ril BA2JIR, CALCUTTA. 
POONA; , 

RAJKOT^-rf* I . ■. ' 

SORAT. 

^Ci^taTEdlMerlM'^' l,0O,0IV0O&i^ 

*C«plUtXMle4>i«»« 4 .«*4 id »»«ii>ao()VtMX)' 

B«s«t^# Fund >**«. w ltOO,0O«OO<l^'’ 

LodilDd'AcSnli ^Thd^ WMtiAliute^ ltd. 

,r ^ .-^ f'’ j» n' -i 't'jHj - 

j.iJ di>.CAf&MEliT. 4 ££POSlX ACCQUIfX&'» 
^tenre^ia allowed en daD^ biUaea frooi Ai! t0& to 
iJb^OOO ^ aimuiii, iQtofi^ [oa talwee tn 

msem eJJoved <xlf hf fpec^al emAfooifeiib 

Vo ceedHVill U nffd&Hsaoeottitt 
lo Ion ilua Ka S par half fM«i 

's'f ' .w* M ** irUiAQ OEPOSlTSi .) . - 

7' VO lODoi^ m dmi 

period itnotnoi wi jbitetMt wtiidbCMi fail licwtaiaBd 4 n 


^4OTiWUa ^ ^ . *■ 't 1 ‘ 

** Batbgi Bulk oocbtuita opeaed oo foTtMtnfale Henna 
IhiUooD opplicalROB/ 4rii^ B«nk««eti'iei '£oeRiiae> ud 
IVortea under Willi and Setdemcott end «ndertak« 
TnuAM^fawiO^ seornUl^ V'dff' ^btvfsed oo 
applicatiotk 

m 4 V > **** . -fc * • , « * 

The Bulk giants ucoinmodatioa*of mnm to bo 


dvBEDRAVXS^ AVl^l^ABHrcVKhltS' 
Cbdsbbkoli 'Uo 

safe ciMtodf of Sfairei and Securidea and tfao ooUectioa el 
ditideod and intaiaol Uw i ttm ' it aliO' tmtotikoa tbs seaJo 
«ad ptucfaifle irfGovaRinient papa^ fmd all denori^Doa 
at Qh^ap^ ofakfaisA^be ^d 

<..pp£aui«. ' Aia.TsTWT’/ • * 

' ‘ ■ ■' * * HulgOd 


IP- 

You are Ta oeedT 

^Jkj' w 1 ^ Sovereign cure 

^ ' for ^ Dlabetc^^Loas 

J^r - J of- Memory, Ey- 

^ _ s^|«Ia, Constipation 

* O ' 

.iTRV ONLY . . 

ATANK NIQRAtf" PlLt;S 


which are. lor these diseases. 

Rapo^JOud per |ia (32 pilU^ 

Tlyi, ^tai# .lilgTab, pharmacy 

. , Jaaiiia£a^(KatMawaih> 

» Bomtof £rttrt$Jki -= 

KALBADfiVI ROAD, ,i. - 


THEVBOWBAY' PRqvmQIAi:,,*' . 

.COrQPERATIVEBANK. tm • • 


«UD Ot»IOBI. 4 *MMklMt 


I fO . . 

Ma^i^ f UlitTict Sojtorok 

fcET . i 

jkidoiasr ' 


^ c ; , 1 

IConvan 

oatwk 

( « , % 

AhmiOiMgif* ^ i k 

Btihrandl (Utitnio TOa4*l 

Palgkar { , 

Kalyu . . } , 

Wal dNMfiet Saoiai 


u 


ytnoitott^ fobai^ 

OOA : CQIoM*wSo! 


!K:3:SS t - : : it 

SbtfOOO p ( * * . * b 

ShoM, ■ S ' • S 

SakH t a . a \ 

SlBdhbOdi f . * & 

Mat«fM OMatfkl NaitkL 

sn: : T 1 


"n 


^ " .DltllJOfoiW 

ilr^iudUl V.lfilito. AOJSwt.. 

•It L*|«bk*l ftaniaU*** tit, 
|l*dhnr]i* tk t ka ikwia / , 

a tJd iacl'ftja. tiq-, 

•i P. llfeidMawiv. Kiq., 

«. t. Dvfadhaa, 

%UApKawt . 

satin omiALt* 

Cfkiiir poidi ^ 


r^d F a. e*la 
^ vnajaar-KVit. 

T. V. BUd, 

a O. SaJakil^UA Bao. 
P» a Louxtailiwai. tkOi, 
anomiiahi, Krti-d, 

Bto B*a*4at ar, Vi 
Vi UMatata, En^ 


^ ^ ^ ■■pf^POO 


^ 1 DEPgSlTO flul Lx tu \ai ikn^ ^ koM mHcS* 
»*IM ant qlhir partlaalaio iMf k« a«4£li,«| 
f»HS Ua aaJiMiBA Tf -*■ 

A OUSaaiTT AdOtBTKTa ata «in*dl' lur OaAparatlM 
•ooMta and lidfTfdwta. lahmia It aUmd n iailf hahna^ 
oei iMdlDi d*i IMfiOKk ^ 

^8; lAVlNOa Btirt DtFOSfTd «n ««<s4id md litefrf 

*4. OnftaanlMttadMiliArlilAaa sUwlDOvu^nu fa bo 

tfHIfaUHd M s^lflata. 1^ 'd..^ ^ 

fasld^ OMF^attia SoalAta -U 
teBtnbaf pMbduanHlkutmDiadafaH «( the Etifatear 
Q»Ofntlw8u«iitlia boab^ SkMidAiifd, 

; 4 . iwtnufaait andFlad qoUHonf br i' Ant n' 
j^«ai^fl *i ^ J iuy ^by o Op^l OoiwiTOArt ZZimi 
ittiwfai ppiifao «I0 pofafaHit In ttko 
** BorntHj Oowainaat Oa«fi^ ' 


WMiJLJsvm u NBSrA, 


CIFE INSUBANCE TRUST F’l^M 

VJ'HE oacHght poymrat of dw Imunnao ; 

monej to ' the widow or ohiMf^n b 
ooe lump^iuni Is a, groat mlftslA To 
* ««1 tell yott'^wonld ooly/Aik v^ * 

Touractf lioir jonr ' wik would* Invtit tuch ^ 

7*18401 now » without ;anj whatover' ' 

, from you# The boeri ‘‘AO 

7 the' Wife ’Yind 'tv,JU-e()u1pped ^ 

’ invest And ioieg^ hind# dtttg^ lo htr 'itidar.com 

i j. famCyV protedtJoci fbr irunf yesTA * ' ' 

' Tfamfore Uke advantage of .* ^ 


UUK irJVEStMENT TBUSt PLA?! 

.Tlfg SECRETARY, . - 

C^NTRAl* BANK EXECUTOR • 

ANU' ' ; 

TRUSTEE oa. Ltd. 
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The Shahabad Cement Companv. Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India, In use on the Principal ■ 
f Railways in Southern India^ Govemment and other important worka. 


chAr 


BRAND 

POHTLAWD CEMKKT. 

UATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 23 days Concrete strength at 4 days. i 
Madrai Pitalcfenor md Klytord H. E. H. rit« Nlism's Pomlnlona i Tht 

BEST Sl CO., LTIk, AIUDIN a SONS, RASHID KtlODADAD Ca, 

MADBAi. srcurfSlBABAS. 1411. CAMr. FOOBA. 

The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

“BOMBAY HOUSE « BOMBAY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 



The Indian Ladies' 
Mag‘azlne. 

PUBLISHED ONCE IN TWO MONTHS. 

Edited solely b the mtomti tb* Womea «r 
lodis, bj Mbs. K« u. i., HanitiRtou 

Road, Chetpet, MaJrae. 

Rt. B. p« 

SabsorlptioQ (i n d u di n g Postage). 

lalaad & 8 d 

* ,p Foreiga *00 

(Subsoribert iua Oontilbixtioiif argaottf oeaded). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Social, Bconomlci 
Political and Religions Problems. 

PUBLlaHED WEBKLT PRIGS 2 ANNAS. 

Annual JSuheri^im : TtiJanif 6f- 
P(wl 

SitbacnpdoDi and all other CoiniBumcationi 
Bhoold be addressed to— 

the manager, 

The Guardian, 

Hoaxara Febbs; Mouot Eoadt 
. MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN 

FOE THE OUEE OP 


Cold, Cough, Headaches, Eheumadsm, Snelliags and all other 
kinds of Aches end Faina. 


realpatidar.com 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT- 

BOMBAY a MADEAB4 
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THE INDIRN SeeiAL REPORMER. 

realpatidar.com ’ lBea«u« !• 1590.] 
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— . _ NOTES 

Paodit Ja^vharlal Nebm The Secretary of 
State for India stated in the House of Commons 
on Monday that It wa^ impossible to consider 
remission of sentence in the case of Pandit 
Jawaharlal l^ehru as Uie Pandit was sentenced 
^-not for an offence cpimected with Civil Pi^ 
(^fidience but for three seditioua inflammatory 
Bpeeches. This certainly is making a distihctiori 
^without a difference. The Pandit during the same 
visit td Calcutta made, if we remember, another 
speech condemning political murders in language 
stronger than any vis&d by a Congress leader 
not excluding Gandhiji. . The seditious speeches, 
therefore, could be called inflammatory only in 
' the sense that they advocated Civil Dis- 
obedience. Such speeches are in our opinion really 
- a manifestation of the spirit of Civil Dis* 
obedience and cannot be distinguished from it. 
We take it that Government in lifting the ban 
on Congress wished that it should function In all 
its parts and not lopsidedly. Pandit Jawaharlal 
^presents a side of Congress mentality diffe- 
rent from that of Gandhi ji. The Congmsa 

view cannot, therefore, be completely expressed 
Unless he ii free. We trust that GovernmeEit 
VflW reconsider their dedsion in the light of 
these circumstances, which do not seem to have 
been present to their minds. 

lawyer and Statesmaa;— Mr. K. M, Munsht 
contributes an article in the Hafijan on 
the proposed legislation for admission * of 
antyajas into Hindu templeSi Mr. Mimalii at the 
outset argues that the Hindu sovereign enjoyed 
the right to legislate on socio-rellgioua matters 
and that the British Government, as his suc- 
cessor, stands in his shoes and inherits his righ^ 
Ifc writes; “The ODnceplions of the Hindu 
State and Kingship were permeated by religious 
ideas and the Hindu klngj Uough not the head, 
was at least the protector of religion* and 


exercised the right of controlling religious^ 
matters. ■ The royal toleration did not extend 
to Covert practices. The conscientious objector 
Was not permitted to allege his conscience as 
'a jtastification for acts disapproved op priqcipTe 
by Government! Modern Hindu kfogs, like 
the Gaekwar of Baroda and the Maharaja' of 
Travanpore, exercise similar jurisdiction. The 
kliig In Malabar exercises the prerogative, 
known as Malkolma, to alter the mode of 
worship in temples and modify ancient religious 
usages. This was recentlj/' iiluatrated. when the 
Chakkala Nairs were admitted into the t^ple^ 
roads in the vicinity of temples were thrown 
open to the A varnas and ' the Devadasi 
System and animal sacrifices were' prohibited^ 

Strictly speaking, from the point of view of the 
Hindu theory, therefore, the right of Government 
to enact these bills stands uncTiallengable.'' 

The Hindu sovereign in theory had noYlght 
to legislate. Where thb right was exerciMkC 
it was either^ sanctioned .by local custom or 
was merely a^ulesced in helplessly as under 
Muslim rule. The Maharaja of Travancore's 
fight in temple maters is represented by the one 
half of one vote which he is allowed in the, 
committee of eight-and*a-half in which the 
religious endowments are vested. Mr. V, Nagam , 

Aiya writes of Sri Padmanabha Swanu Pagoda 
in Trivandrum, Jn the “Travancore State 
Manual " “This temple is under the managemeht 
of a committee known as 'Ettarayogam (literally, 
an assembly of eight and a half) composed ^ 
eight Brahmin Jf unties with one 'vote each and 
the Maharaja who has but half a, vote.*'^ The 
temple is' of great antiquity and held in the 
highest Venera It is first in importance in 
Travanbore because ^ thie State Is a theocracy 
dedicated to Sri Padmanabha and the MaTiaiajah 
rules as his vicegerent.. The argument that the 
Britl^ Government of India l^erits the rights 
of the Hindu Sovereign, is even more gotesquev 
It exercised many powers which never belongedtidar.corn 
to the Hindu Sovereign, fortxample, in the laws 
of marriage and succession, and it has voluntarily . 
renounced the right to exercise some which he 
exercised. No Hindu ruler had need to issue a 
“queen’s prodamation*’ disclaiming alike the 
right and desire to interfere in matters of 
religious belief or ancient customs. We are, of 
course, not questioning the power of the modern 
representative legislature to legislate on social 
questions. We are merely pointing out that 
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Khg Geor^^ caanot hf wf Stretch of IqgaY 
ingenuity be made o&t. to be the lineal luboeseol'^ 
of ChaodraguptaorSri Hiusba*.- ^ ^ 

. k Serraatir of India Prf^inmefiii — Our 
attentjon is called to ao article ia lAm'^ServatU 0/ 
Tmdia m Mr. Ranga. lyei^s Temple Eoby BiC^ 
H ar|pies^ that as the. Bill Is ovU/ pennissive tn^ 
its operation* and as it ^vea the right of decidiag 
ia each ca^'^ to the Hindus of ' the locally, it 
i^outd Be pissed These reasons would 
the Bilk being 'emended td K^onkedan mosqueSt 
Chf^tian churches^ Farsi and ''Jain* temples^ 
Sikh Gumdwaras and Jewi^ synagogues* w^y 
not a general law permitting wotidilppm 
in every Kbgious ahrine to decide by a majority 
' wM ^estiops pertatnlpg to worship in it?- One 
1^ only questI<Hi, .to see that the 

, argument;^'' cf the Servanf 0/ once' 

break dowa Religion is not politics, nor social 
reform. It is a matter laigdy inherited 
belief unanswerable to secular reason. In all 
,rel]gioa9j dissenters have the right to set 
up their own places of worship if they felt 
conscientious objections to continue to worship 
th^ old churches joc teir^leS,^ * We are tol J 
thaf only HlndO members should vote on the BUI* 
\Ve know one Hindu" member who derides 
reH^o.n iitd pstistdersit a curse and not a blessing. 
There arc' others who do not go to temples and 
who regard lh4 question from a purely political 
pednt of view, How^ are thet votes mori 
relevant. ^Ihan 'those of devout Muslims of 
Chrstians ? We ^ are . totally opposed to the 
^exclusion of .jinembera of the Assembly On 
";^DOunt of.thelt from exerd^g dieir right 
to debate ahd vote on every measure brought 
before lhat body. Members of other creeds and 
non'iemple-^orshlpping Hindus may voluntarily 
abstain, from voting on any question, but no 
one has a r^ht to dictate to them, 

Abdaction of lliuda Gfrls ^Within the last 
few weeks the cry that Hindu girls and women 
are ' being abducted by Muslims, has been raised 
in several parts of the country. For some 
.years past there has been a general complaint 
to this effect In Bengal It ts n pity that the 
Government of that Froyince thought that there 
"was no case for an enquiry. Impressions in such 
c^es are ofteA corrected by a study of facts and 
* «ii enquiry might have shown that the number 
df cases'^ of abduction are not so numerous 
as' is . generally believed or^ that what are 
regarded as, abductions really volun^ 

tary un ^tbe part, of the 'women, Heoeotl^ 
oomplaints of chiiL kind have been made by 
' responsible . Bpndiay and al^ found 

, .pmssiofl Jn the^open, letter handed to Gandhijt . 
on ^behalf pf a .Hmdn Youth Organlsatkm at 
Lahore, . Nothli^ Is more calculated to embitter 
the feelings between the two commimittea than 
that animpressloiiof this kind ^ould be allowed | 
to spread if, 'as we are inclined to thinks It Is 
greatly exaggerated owing ^to. the politlca} 
differences between Hindus ^and MusUiusl 
I f, 00 the other bandi the belief has a basis in 


fac^ it Js the duty of Govemmeat to devbe 
fotoSURs to ch^ the crime, If'womtfi of^ 
adult age and intetUgenoe * voluntarily adopt 
^ Idam or Chrisrianityt thee is on help for it 
and it behoves Hindu leaders to hifd out and 
remove any avoidable hardships whidi may 
estrange women fiom their ancestral falti 
In the great majority of such cases, we fancy 
the mason is dlssatisfactbn with the conditions 
Of home life or quarrels with relatives, Ttls 
also pit^le that the abductions have no 
rel^ious ; motive behind them, and are 
incideat^^ln .the nefarious' trade which lias a 
far^ung ovgauisatlon. Complaints of thU kind 
a;^ not oontuied to Hindus. 

Elections to tbs JUsembly Dewan Bahadur 
A. Ramaswami Mudaliaf, leader of the Justice 
Party in Madras, opened the election compaign 
in that ci^ with a lengthy and well-consldei^ 
address in which with great courtesy, moder»> 
tion and good humour he dealt with sevenJ of 
the! claims made for the Congress Patty by 
Mr, Bhulabhai Desal, Mr, C, Rajagopalachari^ 
and Mr, Satyamurthi during the former*! tour in 
Madras Presidency, While Congressraeii have 
been contemptuous of the candidate from other 
paniesi the Dewao Bahadur declared that the 
best men irrespective of parly should be sent to 
the A^mbly in view of the important questions 
tt^'are likely to come up before it. Me drew 
a sharp J|ne of distinctioa between the condirions 
prevalent in the provincial Legislative Councils 
'and those in the Lqgislaljvir Assembly, In the' 
provlncj^ where Diarchy prevails • ■ ministerial 
party is a necessity, “But in the Central Legii,, 
lafupe there is no such thing," he said,' "iS a 
Government party. There o^t to be no such 
party. If the r^ht type of men are chosen; 
if men are chosen for their knowledge, for their 
character, for their political honesty, they at«' ' 
■ bound to belong to only one party, whatever 
labels they may have oucslde^^the party which 
opposes Govern men t« the party which tries to ' 
criticise every repressive measure of the 
Government, the party whkh - tries to look at 
thic^ from the broad point of view of the 
greatest good of the greatest number. There 
therefore, this fundamental dbdnction that ^hile'| 
in Provincial Councils^ Ministerial Fartiei and ' 
Anri^Minlstefia] Parties may be foraud, so far-idi^" 
the Assembly b concerned, under the .p^eieQt^ 
constitutkm, there can only be one party 0^.- 
decent men, the' part^ that '^oppo^ the 
Gov^oment or tries * to criticise its measures," 

It should be added that, while the Congress, 
means to do oothii^ but oppose In the Legis- 
lative Assenibly, non^C^gress . meioberei. . 
although in opposition:, wUl be free to introduce - 
and support sum measures ^ are lif line with 
die national programme not contained 
'^thio the four comere of the Congress po* 
^mme, WMIe Congressmed will be ri^tly 
loyal to Congress inhibitions^ the kyalty of non* 
Coi^:Te3s members wIU be to nothing ksi than 
the coudtty as m whole, ."Countiy before Cbm 
gress^ will he their motto* 


.com 
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Choose the Best Mea We reproduced, aome- 
time back from ^ the the etatement that 

Dewan Bahadur M« HaniachaEidra Row . and 
Mr, Venkatarama Sastry will be candidates 
for the LegUlatire Assembly at the forthcohiing 
elections and will liave the support of the 
Justice Party, thoc^h th^ are ' both leading 
members of the Liberal Party, Dewati Bahadur 
Ramaswami Mudal Ear's observations lend coun- 
tenance to the leport. He spoke in friendly 
appreciation of the work of the Liberal leaders 
at the Round Table Conference and . defended 
them against the attacks made cn them. He 
declared : have pleaded on 'more than one 

occasion and I have pleaded on my own 
behalf and not for my party, perhaps with the 
disapproval of some of my colleagues— that 
BO far as the elections to the Legislative 
Assembly are concerned, knowing the position of 
the various parties that will Inevitably get into the 
Assembly, 1 have pleaded that the batmen of the 
various parties should be sent If you are solely 
thinking of the interest of the country, if you want 
to see your country advance politically, If you want 
the best constitutbn for your country, if you want 
to utilise every opportunity that b given to you 
under the existing constitution. If you want to 
improve your political status, enhance your 
economic interests, if you want to make your 
selves better equipped for the further fights that 
have to be fought before we can attain Domi- 
nion Status, send the best men to your Assem- 
bly. 1 am personally -convinced of it. I am 
prepared to appeal to any Party leaders to 
accept that posh ion in the highest interest of 
the country and in spite of the irresistible 
temptation to enhance purely the prestige 
of the party by trying to capture as many 
seats as possible for party candidates.^ 

Hindu Colonisation In Broneo:— The current 
number of the Review contains an ' 

interesting article on ‘'barly Hindu Culoniaatlon 
in Borneo’^ by Dr. R, C. Majumdar which 
is of interest In view of the recommendation : 
of the South African Colonisation Committee. 
Four Inscriptions were disco tiered In 1870 in 
the district of Koti at Muara Kaman on 
the Mahakam river. The inscriptions are 
engraved on stone pillars of about a man^s 
hei^t. Th.y refer to the gitts made by the 
king of Borneo to Brahmins. The Inscrip'^ 

tions have been referred to about 

400 A. it would seem,, the ref om, that 
by the fourth century^ A. D. the Hindus had 
established kingdoms ^ in the eastern part of 
Borneo. As the inscriptions, says Dr* Majumdar, 
leave no doubt about the thorough-going nature 
of the Brahmantcal relLlon in that locality, the 
Brahmans evidently formed an important element 
of the population and the Brahmantcal rites and 
ceremonies were in great favour at the Court In 
addition to these antiquities remains of ancient 
Hindu culture have also been formed In other 
locaUties in east Borneo. Writes Mr. Majumdar. 

The most notable among these Is the Cave of 


JCombeng, which has yielded a large number of 
interesting articles. Komheng is sUuated corv 
sidembly to the north of Mitara Kaman and to 
the east of the upper course of tire Telen river. 

The ,cave consists b£ two chambera* In thfi 
back chamber were found twelve sandstone 
images, pieces of carved stone and 'a few half 
decayed iron- Wood beams. AU these may ba 
taken as the remains of a temple which were 
hurried y secreted in thB dark chamber of a cavfc. ^ 
apparently for^ safety. That the. inj3g^ were’ 
brought from elsewhere is clearly indicated by 
the fact that most of them have a pin under^ the 
pedestal evidently for fixing them in a niche. The. 
images included those of Ganesa, Nandi Vishnii, 

Brahma, Skand and Mahakala* > Three Siva 
images were formerly removed from .this place 
to the Batavia* Museum, The preponderance 
of the imiages of Siva and Sivaite ,god3 — there 
being two images of Ganesa— seems to Jndlcato 
that the prevailing religion in ' that quarter 
was Saiva." Hindu civilisation in Borneo seem^ 
to have come direct from India and not 
from Java- 

Ellore Follaws Bambay The Imtian 
pre%s of Madras publishes a statement issued ' 
by Mr, A, Govinoachary, who is in charge of ■ 
the Congress Election Campaign in Ellore,, 
in which he condemns Rowdyism at. public . 
meetings. We reproduce his remarks below . 
as they have a bearing on incidents in Bombay 
on which we commented last week : *'It pains 
me'very much to have to condemn once agairf 
the improper conduct and the hooliganism that , 
is being continuously resorted to at the thre^ 
consecutive Congress Meetings by some sitting 
Municipal CounciLlorSj contractors and their 
supporters. When the Town Hall was lawfully 
in the possession of the Congress Election 
Committee and while the Congress meeting 
was lawfully going on, as it was previously 
announced through previously printed handbills* - 
I am at a loss to understand the legal or 
moral rights of those Chat have organised a 
disturbance of the election propaganda meeting;. 

If they can approach the eteccorata with 
confidence, they may do So by organising 
separate meetings instead bf trying to usurp 
the Congress pLatfortn by all these questionablo, 
means. 1 once again appeal, as 1 have bee^ 
doing all through to those of the other* party*. ^ 
to their good sense to employ fair play and. 
give a straight f^t to the Congress.** ^ “ 

Gfliublla^ It is high time that law relat- 
ing to gamblingin British India, was placed ois 
an intelligible basis. Gambling is iCe^al butidar.COm 
some fonns of It, notably at horse rao^s, is legal.. 

Some time back a man was convicted for having 
the tickets of a lottery on sale, A few days 
later the names of the winters of priz^ in tha 
same lottery were published ia the papers^ 

How did these men get their tickets? The 
present stale of the taw Is extremsly coiif using 
and a trap to the unwary; blackmallmg thrives 
on legal uncertainty. . ^ 
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INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER - 

BOMBAY, JULY at, 193*. 


; GANDHIJI’S HARIJAN TOUR. 

Ndw that GardhijVa Harijaa tour b drawing 
.to a dos^ it is a fittiag opportimky to teview 
.its results * and to weigh tho worth of the 
method typified by it to effect changes in a 
.social and religious institution* ^ Fot this 
purpose, it ts necess^y to start with a brief 
retrospect. Although, the in-eqully of untouch- 
.ability in Hindu Eoqiety has to many years 
been ^conspicuous to Candhiji's mind as to 
that of other, thinking men,, it is only two 
tyears ago that the Harijan movement, as It 
Jias come to be known, came into existence. 
A glance at the events ,which preceded it, is 
riecessaiy in order to see it to its true perspective. 
Jkt the ^cond Round Table Conference which 
Gandhi ji atten ded, the quest ion of the . 

-representation' of the depress^ classes in the 
.Legislative Councils under the proposed reforms, 
^me up to consideration Gandhiji took up 
Ihe poshion which surprised many people In 
^this country, that he, on behalf^of the National 
"Congress, would oppose any arrangement 
^ which, either in the shape of separate 
* blectpr^f^ leservatlon of seats, recognised 
^ the existence of the depressed classes as thstinct 
from- the general body of Hindus.. He returned 
to India early in and was almost 

immediately arrested. About the middle of 
1533, the British Government gave what 
-19 knpwn as Ihe Communal Award* In 
it, separate , electorates were provided to 
jihe depressed cUssea, ajong with some other 
'minority communities* Gandhiji declared a 
*^fast unto death'’ if this provision was not 
changed* This was in accm with his decla- 
ration at the Round Table Conference that he 
' '“would resist unto death such an arrangement 
'Gandhijt's life became at once the central issuer 
“and a settlement was embodied in what b known 
as the Poona Fact which, besides the albcatloa 
of seats, iocluded a general undertakiug to 
start and carry on a vigorous movement to 
remdve iintouchabillty* The Bombay Conference 
'' of Hindu leaders passed the resolution which is 
. prints on the front page of the Harijan 
‘"^ery week* Hiere was a reference to 
^ifaciUtafmg ^e admis^on of the depressed 
'classes into Hindu temples, alon^ with the 
^ temoval of other dbabiliUea In this re^uliotL 
Mr. Kelappan stepped in at thb point and 
began a. -untp death^ to get aotya jas 

admitted into.th« temple at Guruvayur in 
Malabar. Gandhiji was appealed ta He 
persuaded Mr. K^ppan to drop his on 
bimself undertaking to ace th^ the reform 
was carried out* He asked and obtained from 
Oovemment |>ermissioa to conduct from Yeira- 
vsda prbcMi a Campa^ to the admbsioil of 
'^toudiatdes into Hindu tempIesL It was found 
14 the course of the dbeussions that there were 


certain legsl difficulties m the way of Tralees 
opening their temples to untouchable^ even 
it they wished and were auppocted 1^ a large 
body of worshippers As Cumvayuc was m 
the Madras Piei^ency, a BUI was drafted to 
intreductioa in the Madras' Legislative Council 
Dr. Subharoyan to overcome the legal 
difficulties* As, howevcft its suhject-matier 
trenched upon religion, the previous sanction of 
the Government of India hod to be obUined 
b^ore it could be Introduced in a Provlnciat^or 
the. Ceqifai l^islature. The Government of 
Madras too reooitimetided that, as the matter con^ 

■cemed the whole of India, legislation uhould pre- 
ferably be undertaken in the Central Leglslatufe^ 

Mr. 5. Ran^ Iyer, thereupon, applied for leave 
^to introducer, flubboroyan’s Bill with necessary 
adaptations tn the L^fsUtive Assembly. The 
GovernooGenerol in giving his sanction m^ide 
it clear that the attitude of Government to it 
would depend on its c^tainlng the support of 
the Hindu community. As there was aome 
delay in securing the Governor-Gsueral's Ban> 
tion, Gandhiji again went on a fast end woi 
released os his condition became Berioui. The 
present tour was undertaken to awaken public 
opinion and get public support, Unanclal and 
moral, for removing untouchabilityj including 
the removal of the baa on Temple eniry. 

From the personal point of view, the tour has 
been perhaps the mc^t arduous undertaken by 
any Indian Missionary since the days of 
Dirghatamas whose lament from the batcom of 
a deep^weH, into which he had been cast by the 
aboriginal ic^abltants whom he went to civilize^ 
la recorded in the Klg Veda* The Beason of 
the year added considerably to the physical 
fatigue of the journey* But Gandhiji has 
stood the ordeal admirably, thanks to hta 
wiry Kathiawadj conslitufion, hii Iron will, 
abstemious life and bis Implicit faith in Olvloa 
Providence. Durbg the last few daj^, however^ 
he seems to have felt the strain* We are sure a 
few da^ complete rest will restore him to hii 
normal health. The tour has been m great 
success on the ■ financial side. It lias brought 
nearly seven lakhs of rupees to the Harijan Fua4 
This is a considerable amount havii^ regard 
to the economic depresaioit and the heavy coUs 
to Bihar Earthquake reljc^ During the lour 
Gaadhijl has forcefully pleaded that the removal 
of uatouchabUlCy was a reform which involved 
the very existence of Hindus as a ^people and ol 
Hlnduisni as a rcl^oo. The reformer'has to be 
emphatlCi The tiumpet should give totb no uo- 
certain sound* The removal of the ban on the r^ 
marriage of Hicidu widows, the abolition of child 
marriage^ and even the restrictioii ir.com 

veyage^ were aQ advocated In oear^ the iBame 
terms and with the same unction^-. Our intiefdd 
contributor, Mr. C. Tejpal, ii coovinoed that* 
i in lfft s the Hindu dead ore canied to the funeral 
pyre cm hearses instead of im biem txwiie cxi men's 
shoulders^ Hiiidus will soon became os extinct 
os the mostodoix The Indian public ore by 
now accustomed to make allowances to tha 
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language nf propaganda- The ^reat majority 
of educated Indians, even before this memorable 
tour,r was ooniVinGed that untouchablUcy was an 
anachronism, and Gandhiji’s plea baa impressed 
them with the urgent^ of its removal from the 
Hindu social system* But they do not accept 
fiis theory that caste Hindus have deliberately 
reduced antyajas to and kept them down in their 
present degraded position, for which, indeed, 
there is- no hi'^todcal basis* Untouchabllity 
would seem to have originated in a difFerence of 
social habits. The Gita refers to an^ajaa as 
Svapakas or dog-eaterg, and declares that the 
man <rf religious insight regards th;m and 
Brahmins with an equal eye. Said Jesus: 
"Not that which geeth into the mouth defilefh a 
man; but that which cometh out of the mouth, 
this dehleth a man/' Several castes have within 
living memory raised themselves in the social 
scale by adopting the habits, not all of them 
wholesome, of the higher caster The antyajas, 
too, will do the same, now that they have 
awakened to their duly to themselves. To help 
them to do this, is the best service other Hindus 
can do them. 

How far do the crowds which welcomed 
Gandhi ji and the amount of money which he has 
collected, represent a change of heart in Hindu 
men and women, which is what could really 
remove untouchability? Gandhiji has more 
than once remarked that the majority of 
Hindus are on the side of the reformerSi* This 
is rather surprising considering that even all 
reformers do not altogether approve of legisla- 
tion for temple entry, and some even think that, 
by isolating the problem of the untouchables, 
injustice ia being done to other communities who, 
though not untouchables, are in a scarcely 
better position economically and educationally* 
The learned Tatacharya In one of his articles, 
published in the I^e/ormerf pointed out that 
what Gatidhiji's movement is leading to, 
is the formation of a Bfth caste of HfndLis, 
which, in his opinion, is the way in which 
Hindu society in the past has assimilated 
alien elementSL But will this satisfy the Harijan 
leaders ? Will even the suggestion of the 
Bombay Presidency Social Reform Association 
in their representation, published elsewhere, that 
Harijans should be allowed to enter temples up 
to* the same limits as Sudras, satisfy them ? 
*WiU it satisfy the Sudras ? Why should the 
custom of demarcating the limits to which the 
several castes may approach the inner Ehrlnei be 
perpetuated* when the most important restriction 
of all^that on the admission of untouch* 
ables^b being given up ? Our own view, as 
repeated again and again. Is that outcastes are 
ja necessary Incident of the caste ^tem* So 
long as there are castes, there will be ou toaster 
The removal of untouchabilityj therefore, can be 
effected only by a complete overhauling of the 
Caste system which Is the view held by aH Hindu 
social reformers. The tkh Hindus who con* 
tribute liberally to the Harijan Fund,- however, 
have no Intention of renouncing by a jot their caste ^ 


exclusiveness. As for the masses, the Hindu 
castes immediately above the Harijans, wonder 
why, when so much fuss b made about the 
Harijans, no one seems to think of their 
plight which is often much worse than that 
of the Harijans ? 

We hope that Gandhiji, when he is re- 
freshed after a few days' rest, will review 
the movement More particularly, he ehould 
consider whether direct action in social reform 
is likely to succeed more than in politico 
The seat of authority in Indian politics is six 
thousand miles away. In social matters. It is 
in each one of us, that Is, distributed among 
22Q millions of Hindus* In such matters, it is 
well to turn for guidance to ancient lights. The 
Gita lays down two precepts, one negative and 
the other positive^ which are applicable to social 
reform* The 6rst is, do not prematurely agitate 
the mind of the masses. The second is, that 
the masses follow in Iheir behaviour the 
example set by the men of light and leading in 
the community. The Rtformer has from the 
first maintained that the practical example of 
leaders m what counts b social reform, Gandhiji 
seems to think that giving money is the best 
fjroof of a man’s acceptance of a reform. He is 
right so far as the poor are concerned. The 
widow's mite truly indicates the depth of her 
faith, A rich man, however, may give away a 
few thousand rupees without missing the amount. 

But in social reform, it Is the man himself we 
want more than his money, 

LORD CURZOH. 

The Uterature on the War, the peace and the 
statesmen who at one stage or another had a hand in 
them, does not show signs of exhaustion. We have 
looked into several of them. When we get a book 
of this ciass, we first tum up the index to see if 
India or Indian occurs anywhere in it. Asa rule, 
it does not. When the Indian trobps first landed in 
France, the newspapers were loud in their acknow- 
ledgment of the great aohievement Mr. Asquith, 
then Prime Minister in mentioning lodia''s contribu- 
tion in men and money and material, to a war with 
which she had no concern, broke down and wept. But 
all that is forgotten. The international imlgnificanoe 
of India is brought home to one by the complete 
sitenoe or very casual reterences to this country 
in the vast iiterature of the war. One of the 
few exceptions is the life of Lord Curxon by 
X-ord Ronaldshay and the reoentiy published 
"Lord Curaon-the last phase" by Harold Nichobon.*' 

Even heie India comes in only in an incidental way* 

The duel between Montagu and Curzon in the 
Cabinet over Turkey ended in the discomfiture of 
the former and hts disappearance from public hf^ 

Montagu, as Secretary of State fbr mdia, ^^(jdr COm 
anxious about the effeot on Indiso Moslem feeling ol 
British agression against Turkey. Curzon, on the 
other hand, believed that the time bad come to turn 
the Turk bag and baggage out of Europe, Harold 
Nicholson who, on mo whole, is an admirer 
and apologist of CurzoOi though he notea some 
of the personal failings of his subject, des- 
oribes the antagonism between Montagu and 
Curzon thus; *Cur*on. from the point of view of 
that India whicih he bad served, desired to deal a final 

* 0x1^ UnWaxiltj- frwL PrU* IS ib. 
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hkm paa-Uiamiftak IloQtagu, agila hma tlw 
ladUn atpeot, wiabed to conoilUw pat^laluxiia 
«P[K>ebci3si(n9^ Tbe fonner wtsbed to ^eot Ibit 
Turk from CoostantlnopIflL Tim Utter t» 

to maintaia the Caliph with undumoisbed prestM^** 
The Indlaa National Cbngresi under Mr. Gaadni'a 
leadership was at one wi& Mr, Mofitagu, Gckbale 
in his tsresidentia] addren to the Benaiee Conpeas, 
to had oompsred Curzoo to Amn^aaeSe for 

bU pro-Muslim polic^f. If CuncM did tnlend to 
favour Indian Mualinns hf hli Ben|^ Fhrdttaivit 
was not from lovo of IsUm but ficom fear of IndUn 
natioaBlisnu 

la tbe early atagdv Montagu's opiaioa MVaJled 
with the majority of the Cabinel against the 
opposilioa not only of Curaon but also of the Fdme 
Minister, Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour. Curxon 
was furioua He recorded hii earnest and emphatfo 
diasent fnmi the decision of tbe Cabinet, *la order to 
avoid trouble in India, largely manufaduned and in 
any case ephccnrral,'' he wrote, *^we sre losing an 
opportunity fat which Europe has waited nearly 
five centuries, and which may not recur ” Montagu': 
fail later was due to his having spiked Curxon's 
in hii antJ-Turkish intrieues, ^ Writes 
Slrl NicbotsOn: 'The Kbitafat Committee in India 
Spread the rumour that tbe Britisti Government 
were about to fundsh the Greeks with the sinews 
of a fresh campa'^n. The Viceroy (Lord Readiiig) 
telegraphed to w. Montagu, Secretary of State 
for In^, asking for pennissioa to publish a 
repudiatfon of thU rumour tn a form which eitpressed 
strong sympathy for Turkish aaptrationsi Without 
consulting the Cabinet Mr. Montagu gave his 
conaent" Curzon completely, lost his temper, *']f 
tbe policy of His Majest/s Government,^ he wrotej 
“is tbe polby of the ylceroy and Montagu then 
let Montagu go to Paris in my place and fight to 
obtain Ardianople and the Holy Places for his 
beloved Turks," Mr, Doyd George^s position as 
Priino Minister in the Coatilion ^binet .was vciy 
shaky, and be wanted to ooociliate Curzon who 
was a more influential colleague than Montagu, 
So Montagu was thrown overboard. The R^ermir 
commenting on ^ tbe incident at the time c jpnessed 
surprise that tbe Vicer <7 continued to remain 
while the Secretary cd State was dismissed for 
complying with his request The Burprise is 
intensified by the &cts which have suice come to 
tight. The explanation probably is that Lord 
Reading was th; intimate personal friend of Mr, Lloyd 
George. Nicholson entirely upholds Curzoi^ Lm 
R onaldshay, writing with closer knowfedge cf the 
Indian situation, is more judbiaL Whatever the 
of judgment he (Monta^gu^ dbplayedio assuming 
reapoosibility for the publicatioa of so confidential 
a HespateV' he observes, *'bis action did have a veiy 
marked ^ect in altaylng what, from Ibe confortable 
disbnee of Whitehall, LmCunon charactErised u 
^ foctitious agitation," but which, to tboee in India 
who were called upon to cope with it, had ^ .Ihe 

trouble/* Jt was in cOmieotion with ^'a 
inct^nt that Curaon described tbe Government of 
India as a subordinate branch of the British Goven^ 
meet But when the &itish Government refused bis 
claun when he was Vkcroy to have a voice In tteg^ 
tlations with Russia, he indigmuttly protested. They 
were ignortPg, he said, the gitaJt chai^ which he 
bdieved he bad hims^ doi^ much to aooekrates 
^thejiftingef India fiom tbe levd of a Dependency 
to the position which is bound one day to be ber^ if 
it is not so already, namdiy, that of Ihe greatest 
partoor in the Einpice^** f 

Cursonwas tbe oom^ete egoUt All his taleoU 


were devoted to tustslii hli own greatness. This Is 
also the e^lsoatioo for his ooaoadiclian& Seven 
oentuftes « aristoorat descent had wakened fats 
backbones But they only aggravated the domineering 
nature of the maiv Hia ixamat attitude towards 
hla fellows was everbearing. When be met his 
matclit bciwew, he aimply odlapsed. Kitchener, 
Fhiiiioare, CbiofaQ-ln, were moce than s maioh for hbik 
Harold Nfoholsoo tecofdi that he bolted abruptly 
Erom an interview with the “little Pfenohman”— «iat 
w^Ct There was another occasion when Cutsoq 
W ept Bonar Law was dest^ Tbe Klr^a seomtary 
had tetegtapfaed to Curson on Monday evening to be 
in LofMioa itm next day. Cursor rightly regarding 
this as a preliminary to Ptemterthlp, cams to town 
foil ol hop^ After the tElegram wmi pent, tbs King 
had changed hia mind on the repreienutloA of the 
Labour oppotitioa that a fVime Minliter in tbe Houso 
of Ijords would be highly Inoonveoleat to It Eblfour 
hid also adviied that C^on^s tempeniment unfitted 
him for the Prenuershlfk Tbe next day the King's 
secretary caUed bo tell him that Batdwtn had b<»n 
sent for. Then ChnoA wept-^wept like s child, 
CuraoD could get on with tbs "people". It is the 
^liighef middle olaasea" with whom, bs oonfessed, he 
coiud not get orw He waa quits sinocre In his 
prcfcpiions of oonocm for the men at tbe in 

India. But he disliked educate Indians. There 
was some speculation as to tbe origin of bls Universl^ 
tics refonn. Sir Sankamn Nair, while member for 
EduoatioI^ rummaging amidst old filet, came aorosa a 
note by Curzon. In it, be had argued that the revc^ 
lutionary movement in Tsarist Russia waa tbe work of 
students, and they ought to guard agaimt the danger 
in India by bringing universiiies u^er Government 
oonttol, Cufzon livra to see the Soviet Re^blk cata- 
bllsbcd oaths ruiitiof Ttardom by a people whom 
tyranny had driven to desperation. The best part of 
Harold Nicholson' i bexjk it hit epilogue. He calle It 
^Terminal Essay," In It be dcvciopt the Idea that 
statesmen and diplomatists are gcner^ly creatures 
of circumstance and not its oncatixs si is often 
supposed. "There la," he writes, *% tendency bo 
ascribe to individual statesmen and diplomatitCf m 
greater degree of volition than they In foot poiieis,'^ 
Such men are cxceptiotiA], "Most statesmen and 
most diplomatists are not in the least exceptional, 
Tbcy may possess oeriain theories; certain preju< 
dices; certain Ideals and certain desires. Tbe Inter* 
action of these elements may, again, lead to 4 certain 
attitude of mind. Yet that attitude £■ mainly governed 
by tbe piotncntarily expedient — ^by wha^ jfiotho 
words, constitutes tib lines of least resistance both at 
home and abroad," The excepticoal man wbeo ho 
suixeed8,]S acclaimed as a genius; when he does noCp 
he is votn an ^ealiiC." Ihe man who follmi the , 
lines of least reristancei. doei not incur any odium 
foilufe. He often really gets a reputation for fore* 
sight which ho does not possess, Ltud Irwin wai the 
Icrmer. sucoesor. the latter. 


nfimla Renonnee Holy Owdoro i*-A Sa na a 

tun hu bHU ewHSd in jaln ckclaa by ih« laou Delation, 
tiy thi«#|XOBniitnt Hjsai teiigfoiw of afltyaibriadr.COm 

of aeotirisnlBcb Bdon a niharing of Jain and dob 
J ains of Beiwar, Jain UuM Chonila] ji Chaitaxiyn, his 
father, and tui gm, KafyatttvsaiJ and Lamauaiah^ 
alias SBwapriyavfsniiiiDDad thor aymtuli Jls a etatamant 
owda on the oceaaiem, th^ aatd that thay had not 
abandnnad jalnim hid ptrgad thamMiaa of lbs 
aactariauiani tiiat had paaetraiad ths faJth. AH Ihs 
throa nunie Will baneeforth call tha uw a l iaa Jain 
BfaixEKhwn and itovocs tbwtwdvas la itis awvkw of 
thaocuntty, ' : 
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INDIANS IN ZANZIBAR* 

The history of Indian tmde rektions with Zanzibar 
goes hack to the first ccntu^ A, D, if rot earlier, 
ilie Hilton Young Commission on *fie Closer Un^ 
of the Dependencies In Eastern and CenCial Africa 
remark in their report that '^sereral fefereisoea In the 
I^ranas show that the ancient Hindus had a tairiy 
accurate idea of the locality and its j^plea^and 
Dr. RadhaJiumud Mukhcijee cites the "Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea* a mertne book of lOO AD* ^ as 
evidence of Indians ancient trade with East Africa. 
The Aribs anived much later on the icenc and the 
Europeans were the la^t comers. Captain Smee of 
the East India Company (1811), Colonel Eigby (ISSO) 
and Sir John Kirk (1910) have borne testinio^ to the 
importance of Indian trade in Zanzibar, John 
acknowledged that British influence in Zanzibar was 
the outcome of the presence of Indian merchants who 
captured the trade of the island. Of the five 
acts objected to by the Indian oommuni^ in Zanzibar, 
two discriminate against the Indian in fevour of the 
African and the Arab^^the Moneylenders* Decree 
forbidding goods being sold on credit to Arabs or 
Africans, and the Ahenatton of Land Decree pre- 
venting Arabs and Africans from alienating their land 
outside the limits of towns except to Arabs or AfricanSi 
The Arab apparently is treated ai a native of 
Z^ribar with rights to State protection even 
greater lhan the African as he figures first in the 
various decrees. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that the special treatment awarded him 
is a concession to the Sultan, The same supplement 
to the Banjftbar ^ Gffvemtmnt G&mH& carries a 
Decree redueing the penalty under the Native 
Liguor Regulation Decree from year” to 

"Six months”^ and from 1,000' to "Ra, SOIT-^ 
measure which as a devout Muslim the Sultan 
surely cannot approve of. We do not grudge 
the Arab the advantages he enjoys to-day under the 
British Protectorate nor do we ask for special 
treatment from the Briiisli In view of the pioneer 
work of the ancient Hindu traders. But the two 
great oommunities in Zanzibar are entitled to 
equal treatment instead of being played off against 
each other, 

. The discriminating decrees fall into two groups — 
Ihe first in regulation of general trade and the 
second relating to the clove industry, the principal 
product of Zanzibar. There are two decrees in 
the first category and four in the second. The 
first two are the Moneylenders Amending Decree 
and the Restriction of Land Alienation Decree. 

new clause added to the Moneylenders Decree 
prevents the sale of goods on credit to ao Arab 
or African, by bringing such a transaotlon under 
money lending.*^ The Land Alienation Decree 
controls the transfer of laud belonging to an Arab 
or African outside the limits of towns. Under this 
Dccfee the Arab or A^can is prevented from 
permanently aUenallng his land unless the i^rty 
taking It over Is an Arab or an African, 
wicbout the sanction of the British Resident 
I Tcmporaiy transfers for periods of ^enty nr less 
'than twenty years are alone permissibie when the 
purehasing party is non-Arab oevAfrioan, and even in 
these cases the tendency under the decree Is to make 
the morlgage a usufructuary one, After the twenty- 
year period, the land reverts to the odginal bolder 
unencumbered and the debt is extinguished, A 
mortgage without possession has also b^n provided 
for, but under the deor^ if the African or Arab 
ovxtgagor fails to pay principd or interest according 
to his contract, tben on application the asortgage^ 
will be pboed in possession for a term not exc^iS^ 
ttfenty years iuid the mortgage be treated a 


usufructuary mor^ag^ The mortgagor ts at liberty 
to redeerh his land at any time during mortgage 
although a condition is pemiitted by which the time 
of the agricultural year at which a mor^iagor may 
resume possession of fib land on redemption may 
be agreed on by the contracting parties. There ii 
ho personal liability and no interest can accrue 
while the mortgagee is m posaessioh of land jjf , 
hsceipt of rent other than that fixed by the omciah 
Mr B. H. Wiggins, a lawyer of twenty-eight y^* 
fexpefietice in Zanzibar, remarked in tho Zanzjb^ 
Legislative Counca, “It seems to me not only unfair 
but ur^st to compel an investor to change bis secunW 
to usufructuajy mortg^a It would mean that the 
investor would b^^me n sort of trustee having to 
manage the estate and keep accounts of perhaps 
twenty years without getting back his monw unless 
things improve inths future. This would be sheer 
Speculation. The Arab and African will get back 
his property at the end of the SUteo period free of 
debt whether it has been paid off out of produce or 
hot, 1 am certain no Indian moneylender or any other 
investor will advaned money upon usufructuary 
mortgage,'* Another important provision of the 
Decree is the declaration of a moratorii^ of twe 
year in respect of Court decrees or orders for 
sale of land of Arab otr Afncaftl ih;se«lflrticnl of 
debts incurred prior to this enactment, ^ These 
then are the two measures for protecting the 
African or the Arab from, what it ultimately amounts 
trtf bis own ' improvidence. Apart from British 
obligations to Indikns in Zanzibar, there is the 
peculiar position of three comrfiunitics. starting 
presumably equal, two of whom have ^ gone 
hopelessly In debt and all of them hard hit 
the world depression and in particular the break in 
prices of cloves and copra,' and the Government 
devises measure to protect the improvident com>- 
m uni ties at the expense of the only one which has 
held its own I It is not unlikely that the Zanaibat 
Indian will look out for better investments than lending 
bis money under these restrictiotif to African pr 
Airabj with detriment to the natives of Zanzibar, 

So much for the two decrees enacted for thi 
•^protection of the natives" The measures regufat 
ing the clove trade which has hitherto been almost 
exclusively in the hands of Indians are four — the 
Clove Growers Association Decree, the Agricultural 
Produce Export Decree, the Adulteration of Produce 
Decree, and the Clove Ex^ters Decree, Under 
these enactments an asaociatioii called the Clove 
Growers Association is formed which will be 
controlled by a Board of management of seven 
members nominated by the British Resident* The 
Association Is exempted iironi stamp duty, regisira- 
Uoo foe cr other charges. Advances can be znado 
only to persons who are agricultural producers. 
Members of the Board can rec^ve advances from the 
Association. The funds of the Association* are 
mainly to be drawn from a levy on aU cloves pro* 
doced in and exported from the Protectorate, 
Tnspectofs are empowered by the Adulteradon of 
Prinuce Decree to enter at all r^sonable times any 
premises on which there is of Is believed to bd 
produce fr>r sate or export, and to Seize any adutcerated 
produce. No acllnn can be profitably brought against 
ibem on aootnml of the broid provisions of the 
Decree, The Agricultura] Produce Eipwt Decree 
provides for official grading and inspection of th* 
produce and grants immunity to the officials and 
the Government for any loss sustained by the 
chants during the detention on Govctninent premiSss, 
Under the Clove Exported Decree, ticeixses srt to 
beissticd toexporters at ft cost of fi,00D per 
Ikxnse per annum; ihe funds thus raised going to 
the Qove Growerm AssocUtiofu Thia ui brief 
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ia the pivport of tb« dove regul^tioii** 
^UieiDCxiCi of Ol^ecta mod Reasons” attaefa^ to llie 
enactments aic mt flluminatir^. '^^7 timextAj atttn 
tliat aioulw ptoviskwis caisi ia ae^hbouru^ 
fenitodeR ia E^t A&ica, mm Zanaibar Indiana 
lu've protested afloat all tbe dove decrees^ We 
caanotf however, denj that the Adultefattoa Decree 
and the Agrkuttural Produce Export Decree are la 
the inttreats of the clove industiV and not agataat 
the Indian Craderi who at the catablished metdiania 
an the tnde aland to profit more than the others hf 
them. The Qove ExportM Decree is leatlf a 
tlanger to the Industry as it akna at a monopolf hj 
aaiimg a prohibitive eaport fre ai licence and our 
countiymea in Zanxlber wiU be well advued to 
icoDoentfate their agiutioa on that one isauo akm^ 
As for the Qove Groweri Aasooiatioo, the defintdon 
Cut agriculliual produceTr the sole qualificatica for 
inemboahip^ is a wide one and we do not see what 
ol^tioft the BdUah Rea^dent can have to nomioatK 
ing three Indiana oa the Board of teyen, partiouUrly 
when the Indian interest in the Iciduatiy li so 
predominant. 


Iq the meiQtiine the prelimtnarr tallcf about naval 
aimamenu are showlog, what weU-infbnned olMertera 
have hom •a]ri^ ever since the Oxiferenoe opened^ 
namefy, that tbs Far Eastern aituatioa La even mort 
Likely than Che European to heooros the determtnieg 
faotor in thli long drawn out attempt to reach m 
general agreemetit about arroam^ta. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR DISARMAMENT. 

(Bv Bertram Piccarix) 

The Roaoluiion approved by the General Commla* 
ekm of the Disarmament ConiereRoe on June fith 
a^ 1 week of diplomatio CenakMi and general pcsilh 
misQfu dwtIm the beriming of a new pHaie In iha 
i<wg struggle to achieve a General Cooventton, 
It is as much a Chrisdan as a pditkal du^ to 
Lee foots as they really ara Because organised 
Christian cpinkm na* fbUDwed the Conferenoe with 
eonstant and earoetl suentiont that Is no reason for 
taking a sentimental view as to its continued eiist- 
enoe. if It could be shown that poalUve results were 
DOW beyond reaclv 


WHERE IS DISARMAMENT NOW f 
(By K>bserver‘j 

After v^y nearly going on to the rocks thn^h 
a diBTerence of view between the French and British 
Govemmeots, the DUaftnament Cooferenoe remain^ 
afloat as the result of the General Commiad ion'll 
ResdutiOQ of June & Much more credit for this 
agreement than is Mnerally known belong to 
Mr. Anthony Edexw whose naxlesty la one of the 
chief foctors in bis popularly with other ddegadoos 
at Geneva. 

But although the Conforenoe continues, It has. to 
be admitted that all the major difficulties remalo. 

Technical difficulties are no loom much trouble. 
The reduction . and lioutation of armaments it a 
feasible proposition the moment the leading 
Covemmeats of the world are prepared to make 
Ihe necessary concessious to one another. 

Further proof that technical difficulties c^o be 
overcome has been fumiabed during the past 
week, by unsnimous agreement reached in a 
Committee^ composed of European States, dealing 
With the question of regfonal security pacts. Also 
by progress made in another Committee that has 
at work on the problem of aecurkig national 
and international control over the mauuf4oture of 
and traffic in anus. 

But whether the fruits of such labours will ever be 
gathered depends not upon technical consideratEOOS 
at all, but upon political. 

A bridge — to use the metaphor ^ployed by Sir 
John Smon — has stiU to be construcred oetween the 
French and Germaa positions, which on paper at 
least are not faopeles^y far apa^ That gulf cannot 
of course be bridged unless ihen is a positive desire 
cm both sides to rodi agreenieii^ 

There is no doubt that Germany wants a conven- 
tkmiXuvided it Is of such ■ naturie as to make it 
possible for Hitler to tdl the OerouiQy people he has 
aobiered equality of rights — to achieve which 
pie be is willing to submit to large ioequality of 
Bfroed strength fix the period of the Gonventioa 
<aay 8 jeare^ 

It is not so sure, however, that France wants a 
oonvoitioiw It it said that even the Freodi General 
Staff is divided on the point, 

. hlonsieur BArtboi'e forthcoming vtsh Co Lhadoii 
in early July will shoir which why the Wind bfowA 


It would be bard to ex^gerate the gravity of 
the present situatkifii In Europe and In the world. 

Signs of Insecurity and of the oonfliot of will and 
ofTnteiest are evident on ev^ hand. 

The *collectivs system' (as represented by 
L^gue Covenant and Pact of Poria) for atiuring 
the peace of nations and promoting InternatfonM 
cooperation if gravely threatened. 

Violent forc% chough renounced In theory. Is 
stiU emplrwed as an inatrument of natfonal policy* 

'The Stno-Japanese dispute, and two oonflioti la 
South America have illustrated this. 

On the other hand, there is little evidence that 
States with power and privilege are ixepared to 
favour those changes in ihe rearoi qua without which 
the changing Hfe 4^ the peoples of the world cannot 
be made to eonres^m to the dictates of oeoesilty or of 
justice:* 

Failing that general reduction and linutaciofi of 
armamcDti envisaged by the Peace Treaties and the 
League Covenant* A new competition Jn armaments 
has actually begun, and In the event of a total break* 
down of the Conferenoe would certaitdy develop by 
leaps and bounda 

this reason alone, we are disposed to think 
that the Resolution of June 8th, tb^gh It could 
become a virtual adjournment aru ditta diaguia% 
signifies that x new opportunity ia now prciented lo 
the Goveromenes to rea^, before It be too late^ 
first General Convention which would at least provide 
a b^is for progrcBiive disarmament in the future 
The difi^ukies that block diaarmament are on 
longer teohnical; the teebnioai preparatbn was 
largely completed long agoi Tb^ars piychological . 
and politic^ and they neoesaarlfy dem^ Important 
decisions and concessions, almost exclusively on 
part of the Big Powers be It aai4 notably the 
so-called heavily armed’ Fowera, 

Towards securing such concessions Icadif^ In 
decUioni, the Resolutioo arranges that the work Sr.COm 
of the Omference is to be carried on partly by the 
Governments themsdvea, panlj by the Bureao, and 
partly by four Gomroitteea, 

To ihe Bureau is confide the task of woddng 
out solutione for the outataoding dLsarmunefit 
problems and of putting together a diaannamefA 
eomrentioa which is lo be presented later Oct lo the 
Genreal Commiswon* 

As to the C<»on»ctees, ifae first ono is U with 
security I Ulsio £«a^er tbepropofali for pacts «( 
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'AOji-aggreMian and mutual stance nrluclt might 
^'be CD^uded between various groups of States, io 
the £rflt eat« in Europev 

The second ooromittee is to study the question of 
liow to ensure that a disarmament treaty, once it has 
' been a^eed, to shaft be kept by the nations which 
‘Signed iL This same committee will deal with the 
similar question of the international supervision of 
^the araiaments of all countries for the purpoaecf 
ensuring that the amount of Armaments permitted la 
not being exceeded. 

The other two committees are to deal with the 
^estioci of the air and with the arms traGQp question. 
Those are two milters with which the public in 
<speclaUy concerned* A disarmament convention 
which included these mattera would have consider- 
^ a^ble importance. But if it is to achieve real diaarma* 

‘ ment it must crivcr very much more ground. 

How this ground is to be covered will depend upon 
■ negotiations with Germany with the ot^ect of bring- 
»4ng her back to the Conference. 

It is here that the Governments come in. An 
'important clause in the lesolutlon leaves it to tho 
Governments to enter into private conversation with 
*Gcfniany ^n order to Militate the attainment of 
fin^l success by the return of Germany to the Con- 
i fcrcncft*' 


•HINDU FUNERAL REFORM,'* 

The Editor, 

7ht Indian S&dal 
Sir, 

1 thank Mr. R* V, V, Tatachariar far hfs remarks 
in your columns of Snd June on “Hindu Funeral 
Reform.” But it seems that he is not as conversant 
the practloat sido of the world and the life 
■of cur Age. as he is in Smritis, So far as the castes, 
Jthe meth^ of conducting Hindu funeral and segregar 
^tlon or untouchabllity are concerned, Manu may 
bo wise in his period of life and leisure but 
Mr. Tatachariar cannot prove that the method is 
simple and easy. Regarding God's wish to have 
corpses of the Brahmins of India as Ahuti, it is 
purely a myth of Manu but one might say that *'the 
Wheel* is the emblem of progress and not •the 
Shouidef*' of a Hindu, 

As many men are wanted to carry a dead body on 
shoulders bJL the way to the cemetery, a very upbtll 
'task for all and in case of the poor neatly impossible 
40 have such a laf^e number, the hearse U the proper 
and oonvenient thing for the purpisse and it does 
^ot lessen the honour due to the dead but on the 
^^contrary enhances iL The hearse is a blessing for 
Hindu posterity and for the poor. 

The glaring defect in Hindu sociology ties in the 
'Conduct of Hmdu funerals which is a blot on the 
otherwise fair name of Hinduism or beautiful 
Hinduism, since the method is suSicient to keep 
.Hindu pcs Mityas hewers cf wood and fetchers of 
water p^petually up to eternity if It is not replaced 
by An alternative method When a male child is 
■b^n in a Hindu family, the advent of the baby is 
generally hailed by the family along with relattons 
.composing their suboa^te who Tcjoice at having one 
more coTpse>bearen a result of slave mentality to be 
■ maintained also by the new bom in bis turn who 
may be supposed to be an intelligent and a fi^ man. 

May 1 know, if It is not the cult of the corpse- 
* beArer, what is responsible for having so many castes 
Aod Aub'Oaste* in India, where originally there were 
4Hdy three or fourvarnasl It is easy to combat 
and every shade of slave mentality and 
L atavery, except that of the Hindu mourners who 
4ve instnimenca of tbe present plight of our 


iiiothcrZand, whoss children are turned info aj 
heterogeneous community from a bemogeneoK 
group of three of four varimu with intermarriages 
among all the varnas and with even non-Aryaus' 
without check, fear or restmjnt 

The secret of culture is to learn that a few points 
steadily reappear, alike in the povertv ef obscure 
form and miscellany of metropolis and that these 
few are alone to be regarded; the escape from all false 
ties, coura^ to be what we are and love of what b 
simple And beautiful, independence and cheerful 
relation; these are the cssentiats; these and the wish 
to serve or add somewhat to the well-being of merL ' 

It is not only the parents. I^Iahatmas, Gurus or 
Heroes that die, but the majority who are not these 
also die and nobody hesitates to respect^ revere, Iova 
and honour the living parents, hlahatmasi, Gurus, 

Heroes, ctix, by all the means and ways one likeA, 

But so far as the dead body and its bearers are 
ooncerned. Lord "Zoroastor's contensions are quite 
correct But the hearse is a most reverential and 
convenient velucte both for the dead and the living 
who use it, and the dead do not ask to be ehouldered 
all the way long for deriving reverence of mourners, 
Moreover, one cannot charge others who place this 
dead in a hearse drawn by a horse or motor as quite' 
bereft of love; reverence, respect etc. On the contrary 
they have a solidarity, self-respect, deScIpLine and a 
status which Hindus in general have not. Tbey can 
possess and maintain the mentaliw of a Raj which 
19 the thing wanted by Indians for Swaraj. Hut 
those who believe themselves at dust of the feet 
of their castes may ask ihemBeLvca as to whether 
Hindus can honestly abolish aegtegation of their 
folds and untouebabiLity without l£e help of the 
public hearse and the utidemker. If India wants 
to be recognised as a nation in its true sense, 
Hindus will have to^ nationalize tbeir dead. 

Hindus pay cash down for the ofBces of barbers, 
butchers, shoemakers, potters, scavengers etc., but 
the office of the undertaker is unknown to them 
in spite of the large number of vagrant Sadhus fit 
for the^rofession. Eventually a H indu Minister of 
State, Chief Judge; or a councellor Is u picturesque 
sut^ect for an artist to paint him, when he is in 
bis untouchable uniform, passing under the yoke 
of the Hindu bier. If Hindus make cash payment 
instead of the expenses of funeral feast, the S^hus 
can be made to serve us in this world also, as 
was done by Hang James I of England, and thereby 
Hindu society can be saved from being a laughing- 
stock the world and many humiliations. 

All the merit for salvation esnnot be reserved 
by Hindus alone at the time when they appear 
to be as if forsaken in this world and loir in 
the next due to their sins of omissions and 
commissions in connection with untouchabiUty, 
compulsory widowhood, infanticides, misalliances, 
white-slaves and such other evils that are sapping 
the lifop-blood of India. Of course there are several 
Other forces and principles that help to nourish such 
evils, but the cult of the corpse-bearer is, if pot 
mainly, to a certain ext^t responsible and of course 
mainly responsible for creatingand maintaining COm 
artificial caste syatem that perpetuates ssgregatton 
and untonchabiltty* The nations that use the h^rse 
may have their draw-backs or miseries but they 
don't know such a tyranny as that of India caste 
system snd untouchability. 

When Hindus understand that their preblems 
of life cannot be solved without the problem of 
death, tbev will insist on funeral rdbems and 
will not be afraid of infection of disease of 
one dead body to the other placed one after the other 
in tho hearse. And just as barberi know their 
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bufttoes* ta kncp .dieif instrvnientB cleaiv neat and 
t£d|r, Uie i^dertakeft nniAt kmf tbdri aa weIL 
^Ila|i7 tBndil Jadies^and gmtlenKa ofaH Varau 
Baw hf a will iiforitied (heir Crienda and reTativea 
through tha Ftiess that after tbeir death tbeSr fcodiea 
cboutd be takea hj hcane to the cramtkni ground. 
Ulus an irnprtuB bat been given to the cnaaso and a 
lam numoer of Hindu funerals have atceadj been 
ocytfucted bf (he help of the pubiio hearse without 
l^ing intotoa. The ^ublio have been falling in 
^th humanitarian and human method filowlj but 
■teadil^. The R^kot Social Service League has 
frovid^ two on aoouht of the intseased pnblb 
demand for ita usev The corpse-bearers have tbeir 
cdnvfctions no doubt but I would like Mr, Tatacbariar 
td understand the maainv *1^hat individfiala are that 
Wifi the natioti be,* 

Rajkot, 1 Toura 

July 12th, 1934, f C, T^JPAL. 

-{We ^noot nf that ve have etidemood ftvwj thing 
Mr. Tejpai say iu this laciar but we public it «a he has 
beui for .manj jvan «b eunest aud siucera advocate of 
this Impxtant refornk As a matter of fact, the use of 
hearses for oonvejing tha dead Is iDcreasiag in Bombaj 
And proteblf Id other cities anvoiig Hiadus* Wa like 
Mr. happy phfaae of **iiatioiializiDg tha dead.* 

' BADEN-POWELL^ CONTRADrCTIONj 
The EdiCoft 

/ffdStdft Sodai 

^r, 

"‘lam sure you wTU be Interested in the boireapoad- 
ence that passed^ between Lord Baden-Powell and 
ffi^oopiea of wbioli 1 herewith enclose. 

In the Usat of the Indian S^iai R^firtatr lor 
Std Match, 1934, there waa an article under the title, 
^*EaBt of Sue?;” by a person who calls himself 
^Wayfarer,* In the course of the article the writer 
refeo^ m ^instructions* alleged to have been g^iveif 
by Lord Powetl to Wilson who was touring 
India at that time in cxmneccioii with the Scout 
Hdvement. Among the ^Instructions^ refslM t6 
(be Allowing occurred^ 

Scene of these natives are not possessed oi the aame 
ideas and minds as white men { they have HD ideas of 
chisalry and are full of coDoeit and adMinportanoe, 
and if this is allowed to grow aithout check, they are 
•fit to become insole Dt and mutinous which is a dan- 
^ous thieg in countries Uke India and Africa* where 
millioiva of natives are ruled by a handful <ar whitts. 
His nooessary, therefore, to rermnd them now and 
then to respect the British fidera. 

Aa 8DOO as I read this article^ 1 brought this abate- 
ment to tho notioe of the Executive Cevunittee of the 
U^as Internalioout Fotlowahtp to oonaider hrbat w« 
could do in the matter. The Committee felt that 
Sritbout being sure that Ibe report was Correct they 
ooutd not l^ke any action and ttaerefore (bey asked 
me to write to Lord Baden-PowcU direct asking him 
whether he was correctly reportea This crxies- 
poodeoce then followed ^ 

liQfd Eadan PoweH 
Boy^ Scout Aasodatkni, 

Buckinghani Fslace Boad, 


, ■ j 

tl4 levarid wwapapeca in lodii, thwa has bm 
UMy irfireoom to the iosttictiona that Yoiw Wd^hip 
hmaite hare gi«- to >Ir. whan he ^ 

ttd to . India on his lour <m balulf ,of Qia 0c<a4 


tobangban, the foDoning oceura t— 

of thaea aatlraa are not fOMNed of lha reran- 
idaaa and Dilndi aa white aiBDi ihay hare no tebaa oT 
chirebyandarefua of ooeoait asd Mlf-importance, 
and U thii b aHamd to grow without chack, . 
th^ are apt ta becoma I&relaDt aad mutliiouB- 
which la 4 dangwoua ihbg ia oountrlai lika ladid 
^ and Africa, where irillSoDa of Batfrei are ftJad 
by a haBdrtd of whitea. It b aaceirery^ tharefore. 
to remlad them do# aod than to respect the whit# 


It b dIBScidt to kaow if you are comeEf y reported, 
Beane of ui Aad U bard to btltere that itatameota of 
the kind gtrea abon hare tbetr ofigtn is you. It 
B quUa Eiiely that tha re p u tta n hare beau uDfbir to 
JfOi. If you are tnlxrnelly raportad, w« wvat to aay 
and coneci tl 


DU O . liHua TT 

. SuaesiinMcnilMtrwiiBB? •‘■^I 


that to the Indian pubiki and coneci the Impreadcn 
that bts already giiutd groued, t ah all, therefore, 
be deeply greiaful if you will badly lat ma know U you 
are i!Orr^y tepoitadi 

I aeid eol say that ataternanie of tha nature given 
above will do coasidanbfe hafm to the rekHonshlp^- 
that ought to caift batwreiy lacSana and Srldsbere 
ard A#thar It wUt do graat lojury to the oaoie of th#- 
Scout Moveinaat Itreti, 

I am sorry to treubla you whh this. But, 1 fail wrw- 
that you will racogalse that the mattsets important,, 

Ma&aas, ? Youra Faithfully, 

S8th Mareh, li34 | A. A, Pavi^ 

Beef Sir,N 

la re^y to your totter of March tSih, eddfaiiad to- 
the Ohiftf Scout, J writ a to say that the Inaimctipoa' 
which you aay he to alleged to hare given wree- 
certaioly never given by him aad you need hare acr^ 
hesitation to contradictiog thi iiatimfloti 

Lofdox, # Ymire truly, 

lad May, tflrAJ Privata Beeretaiy, 

iJ^MSaJm-FptesJL} 

Since you published the artick referred to "East 
bf 1 bop# you will consider It neoessary 

publish Lord ^den-Fowcirs reply to the cjuestlctk 
when 1 referred the matter to bhm 

Yoon etc,, 

A. A, Paul. 

[tlieaiillDtonlkindle ere aid by "Waytafw” bat 
LkA] 

BOMBAY REFORM ASSOCIATION 
ON UNTOUCHABELIXY BILL 

The Bombay Presidency Scoial Reform Aatooia.- 
tioft has comtnunicaled (be following views oo- 
Mr. Ranga lycr*» BUI In the Assembly for removing 
Untouebabj] itf 

Though the Bill for the abolition of untouchabilltr 
among tbo Hindus It not properly drafted, Iba 
Bombaj f^idency Sdcial Refonn Associatkm Js In 
frvouC of tbe principle of the bill on faumaniiafiArr 
grounds and ressoni based on justice equity aoiL 
good oonsetenee. 

It lA nO doubt true lhat though disabilitael art 
reHrted to Id the statement of ot^ecta aia» 

Kcasoos they are not - specifitoUy relemd bv 

The social and other disabilities art not sptel- 

fied le is, however, dear (hat ihs disabtHUea 

zefefTed to retatt to the absence of enjoyniem ar.COm 

of elementary rights as human betngt 

worshipping in the pnblio teuipi^ w^Jdr^ on tire 

aame pubuo ' road or pavement or drawii^ water 

from the public welL The legi^turt fs oitled 

to feoogntoe fhac the mimmam of etement^ 

buoreo fights Oan t» teieised by tho depressed 

dadoes wiiboot tet or fatodMce aod not to allow 

the cOum to rtoogniie 4iT ®“*'**^* 

It (me Chat tire enjbyiitert bf^elai^fm fig^ 

Si^i^ touchibai^ f* 
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during travel in a railway canine nr any 
public conveyance; It is a matter or common 
knowledge that an appreciable number of educated 
Hindua do not seriously object to the partakfn? of 
' food or drink ,, touched or prepared by the meoibera 
-of thedepfcasM cia«5e»at a public dinner or party ' 
‘especially in the cities. So also no serious 
' obiectlon is raised to the use of the public roads 
and pavements by members of the depressed 
classes except m some parts of Southern India, 
Serious objection U however taken to their 
drawing water from the publio wells and entry 
in pubTio temples. This objection can be based 
•olely on custonv The elementary human rights 
-cannot be secured to the depressed classes merely 
'by means of peTsuaslon. of ihe higher classes. 
They cannot be enforced by recourse to Jaw, 
If a member of a depressed class enters a public 
itempio, in addition to the risk of being malterated 
he runs the risk of a prosecution of tiie oSence of 
Criminal Trespass on the ground that he might 
^ thereby cause annoyance to any person or persons. 

civil and criminal courts will invariably enforce 
^faius ftiff, the former by recognition of custom and 
the latter by but tress ing the custom by recourse to 
Section 144 of the Criminal Pr^dure Code, Though 
^there is considerable change in publio i^nion and 
also the custom observable in railway carriages^ 
public hotels and conveyances, the Courts will 
enforce the custom so far aa temples and perhaps 
public wells are ccncemed. Since the estabtish>- 
ment of the British regime the process of record- 
ing any change in custom by Nibandhkars in 
-their commentaries on Smritis has ceased 
4o have any operation, and British courts have 
petrified social customs b^ throwing over them the 
;rnantle and protection of jvtdiciat recognition. There 
Ja, therefore, no other way except recourse to legis- 
jaden to enable the depressed classes to enjoy the 
r minimum of their dementary human rights. 

Enlightened public opinion la not aufficienlly 
vehsmcnl and assertive to justity penalising the 
ebatruotlou to the exercise of these clementaiy rights 
0 .£., by declaring euch an obstruction to amount to 
.an offenoo of wrongful restraint. The Association is 
of opinion that a member of a depressed class should 
ijot expose himself to an action for damages or 
,otiminal proseculiou for attempting to enforce his 
eLementary natural rights, and the courts should not 
-reoognlze any custom written or unwritten which 
would in any way obstruct or hamper the exercise of 
■such elementary human rights. 

Though the association is in favour Of removal of 
the disabilities of the depressed classes m social and 
.Other diverse matters, it is of <^inioii that the blit 
should not confer on them any higher rights than the 
Sudras^the fourth class In the Hindu social structure 
^f Vamashram Dhaima, If the Sudras are not 
entitled to enter the aanotcjium of any temple, the 
-bill should not authorise the depressed classes to 
exerclsQ l^her rights than are permissible to the 
Sudras, Though the Association is opposed to the 
Tecognition of oaste as auch^ it would prepared to 
acquiesce in the express restriction of the rights of 
the depressed classes to the same extent as the 
Sudras and nothing more, if such express restriction 
ii likely to blunt^ the edge of opposition. The 
.^Inolple then of doing awi^ with untouchablUty as 
such will be enfoiiora and the depressed olassea will 
be allowed access to the public temples and wells to 
-Che same extent as Sudras, 

The wording of the bill might be amended to 
aecuie the enforeefnent of the exercise of the natural 
human righis by the depressed ctasiem. If the 
operation of the Act is restricted to publio wells, 
'temples and Other publio placee, it would meet the 
4 >bjootion that the bill ia . likely to violate weO^ 


established pfinciples of taw relating to trusts and 
ownership of property. 

It is contonded in the debate on the bill that 
the three sources to which penalties, disadvantage* 
and disabilities are traced in tihe beginning of 
Section (2) are not quite aocuiat^ lu ord^ to meet 
that ol^eocion my Aasociatkin thinks that the 
wording of Section C^) should be as follows ; — 

(2) Notwithstanding any written or unwritten 
custonv usage or convention! having^ (he force of 
law, no penalty, disadvantage, or disability in 
relation to publio temples, wells or other publio 
places. Of in relation to any publio convenience 
utility or service shall be imposed upon or My 
discrimmaticn madci lecognizcd or enforced against 
any person on the ground that such person belongs 
to an untouchable class or caste among Hindus^ 
and no civil or criminal or revenue Court shall 
recOMize any custom of untouchability or base its 
adjudication on such custom. 

A proviso might be added as follows 

*Trovided that such a person belonging to an 
untouchable class or caste among Hindu 9^11 not 
be allowed or held entitled to exercise higher 
rights than a person belonging to the class or caste 
of Sudras in the Hindu community/’ 

TEMPLE ENTRY BIU* 

(Bv R_ Veekian.) 

Social tyranny is so rampant that a vast bulk of 
the masses (Adi Dravidas) are denied the very 
rudimentary fights of human beings. In- fact we 
have no free acni^sa to publio welts, tanks, springs, 
path ways and other places of publio resorL 
Because the mentaLity of the Caste Hindus have' 
not changed, we are not able to fully enjoy our 
rights, slthough there are legislative enactmento 
made regarding the same. 

Untouohabitity is practised in dIderent forms 
in different places under the cover of Un^ttert 
Laws. This could not be recKwed without 
systematio work. It is purely a question of char^ 
of heart of the Chthodox section. Without sufficient 
education and propaganda in a systematb manner, 
it is not possible to convert the extremely orthodox 
to cosmopolitan vlcws^ especially In religious 
matters. The so-called Depress^ Classes are 
depending mostly on Caste Hindus fcjr their 
livelihood, and so they will not care to cast their 
votes in favour of Temple Entry, for fear of losing 
their lupport from Caste Hindus, especially in 
rural parts. The Bill will not really help the 
depressed classes, unless an Or^nisation comes 
to their rescue to help them financially in the 
event of any trouble arising by their entry. 

Without such a ptoVisioi% wo strongly oppose the 
passing of this Bill, 

A deputation of Adi Dravidas of Southern India 
headed by me submitted a Memorandum to 

Mahatma Gandhijl at Coonoor on and iM 

explained to him that Temple Entry would not in 
any way materially benefic the cximmuni^, but 
would only create confusion In the country. What 
weimpiessed cm him was an all round educadon 
and tconoiuio improvement. We have our own 
Temples and Bhajan parties and bence w© «®,ar.COm 
not tacking in any way in spiritual fooiL Thos© 
who plead ©o’ much for us cnigbt to help us in 
actual practice to our free access to publio wells, 
tarik^ springs, path ways, and Other places of 
publb fesofL _ 

Saint Nanda, Thirtipanalvar, SokamalUr and 
Rohidas belonging to our fold had Uic opportunity 
to enter Temples^ but thlj did not improve our 
lot. What nxm proof is needed to ihow the tiuth. 
of mj abovo statemeut f 
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4 THE SERVICES AND REUCION*- 
Tbe Editor, 


TS# Imdiam Smai RefintuK 


cbvieei ud scntenoed to m long tggrtgU* pedod.' 
of impciaoufflcnt «bef^ixni he aooa c«o«ped uid 
recaptored in KatahuKii State onl/ teoeaUy* 


Sr. 

1 for onci musl aerioua ol^ectioa to tbc Iasi 
acatenoe iit jour leader b tbe Rerormer dated July 
llth, beaded t *Tbe Services aod Religfoiv’* Yoa 
aa ao inteltigent Hindoo know very well that the 
•tatemant: ^hrlat died upon the to enable 

Ida Ipdian falloweii to bectome candidatefl for an 
AsaisUnt Atjdieorship in the South Indian Rail way," 
ia not tru& You ore trying to be funny, where as 
you are, in reality, aacrilegious. I doubt very much 
whether you are gatuing in resist with aU right 
thinking men, oot even with impartiaJ Hindoos, when 
you flippantly make such stetements. Rather help 
ua to a better understanding of one another, I think 
that you owe all Cfarlatians^ certainly those that have 
read this statenenk an apolo^, May 1 kindly 
request that you refraiQ flora inalongsuoh stateraenti 
ao matter what your interpretation of the Croea that 
ChrUflons conaider holy, may be f 

Champa, \ Vours etc^ 

July 17, 1934. J P. A PEN HER* 

( Wa quits ucderitasd our correspdadsot'a indignation 
but it Is misdirected. He has overlooked three imall 
but very unportant word* at the bc^nniug of the 
wDteioce that he quotes and an exclamation mark at the 
end. The full sentence roads as foJlowi *-^**3h think 
that Christ died upon the Cross to enable hie In^an 
foUowers to become candidates for an Asaii>taBt Auditor- 
ship in the Booth India Railway 1 ” The thought 
whsh odtenda out oornupondeet is not ours but that 
implied in the reservation of this particular appaintment 
oxch^lvely to oemmunities profesilng Christianity* 
Mr* FcDner*a indignation should iherefoie be dlrecled 
ut towards ua but towards the policy which redisse* Ih* 
great religions of the world to the Level of c^aUheations 
for job«.^£d., /* jS, JZ. ] 

A HILL TRlii"pROPHET. 

In 1931, A man named Sri Karl Doss, professing 
himaelf to be a* Divine Messenger sent by God 
for the salvation of the hill tribes in tbe Agency^' 
was found in the Porvatipur Agenoy, converting 
large numbers Of hill tribes to his creed by prea- 
chS^ to them that they should bathe twice a 
day, that they should abstain flom eating meat and 
drinking liquor, that they should recognise him as a 
messenger sent by God- When it was found in the 
year 1331, that bis inBuence was growing and 
that he was creating disturbance, he was deported 
to Bell^y as an undesirable pemoa by the Agent 
to the C^vemor tot the Vizagapatam Agency 
under an Agency Warrant. Sri Hart Dos^ however, 
managed to escape from that place ajoiost inun^iate- 
lyi A warrant of arrest was thereupon Ujued 
against him. The authorities strenuously ^dea- 
voured for some time to round htm up but foiled to 
And out hts hiding place, la August 1935; there was 
defiolte information that Sri Hari Doia was openly 
visiting one village after anothes at tbe head of a 

band of armed P^ies who carried swords, bows and 

arrows, aivl that chough heat first posed bimaeifaa 
A S^hu and a Divine Messenger, had later assumed 
tbe rde of a King and had declared his inteution to 
proclaim himself aa ^ing^' of the Narayanapatnam 
Agency by ascending the gadi m his new "Fort" at 
Boriputon the Dasara day. The aatiKritjes then 
determined that decisive action shtaild be taken Co 
eh^k tbe spread of the mcfveinciit. Amifid Revive 
police of tour districts were concentzated in the 
Agency and after a protracted oompaigti, Sri 
Doss was arresbtd with his regal paiapbemalia. He 
woA tried in a uombec of case* on' a number of 


AN OPEN LETTER ON THE POONA PACT, 

Tbe following open letter addressed to Mahatma 
Gandhi by the Hindu wung men of Punjab wis- 
delivered to him on July IS : — 

Revered Mahatmaji^ 

On behalf of tbe Hindu young men of this f^ovinoa 
we welcome you to the Capital of the Punjab^ We 
offer you our tribute of homage and admiration for- 
your great work in tbe movement for the oplift of the 
Harijansw 

We feel constrained to tell you^ however, that 
even your great and saintly personality and your 
raacohfess championship of tins cause will be sterile 
because of the <Poona PacF in which tho Hindu 
leaders in their anxiety to save your lift agreed to 
oonditions which cut at the very roots of nationalism, 
and which sacrifloe the solidarity and the high 
interests of Hindu India. Thli PScI is a deathblow lo 
the Hindus of Bengal and the Punjab in Farticufar. 

Mahatmaji, you never paused to make a searching j 
enquiry into the miserable plight of tbe Hindus 
these Ptovinccs. Their very existence as a com- 
muntty U threatened by organised MiuLim ftnatioiini 
and the Govern ment's indifferent ism. Their iiitefs 
and daughters are systematically abducted by 
hluslim rowdies. They are economically stiangled,. 

They have not tbo freedom even to preach and 
practice their own religion^ Granted that there are 
muriefs and kidnappers in every community. But Is 
there any ol her community in India, we ask you In all 
humility, which orgoroses men and funds for defoncL 
ing and help tbem F And have you ever oondemned 
tho nefarious practices of these ruHians? IV'e have 
been painfully forced to the oonviction that this reiur^ 
gence of fanaticism is almost entirely due to your 
weighs support of ihs Khilafat movement and your . 
constant e^emess to be “pocketed" by Muslim 
communalists who masquerade as nationalist leaden. 

The wave of this fierce fonaticism fanned by 

a s obliging readiness to accept Muslim diotatToci 
swept over British India os well ai over the 
Hindu States and bos created a veritable beQ for' 

Hindus, Witness the troubles In Kashmir, Alwar, 
Kapurthala and ]hind. Your offer of a blank cheque 
to MusUfiiSj which is an open confession of the 
worst form of timidity and bankruptcy In lUtuman- 
ihip^ has turned the heads of Muslims, 

Your support of Ihe abomirtable Communal Award 
opposed to the vary first elements of nationalisra and 
damocracy has encouraged communalist Muslim 
leaders in their extravagant oommunal damandoi It 
is a matter of surprise a^ grief to us that all this ' 

even did not m^ke you pause in your scheme of 
unjust concessiofB to Muillmi, Bui under pressure 
of so<^alied Nationalist Muslim leaders who woric In 
ooncert irith their communalist brethrea you have 
not only agreed to accept the unjust and onCi-natlonol 
ComnitmarAwartl but also to exert the preilure oT 
your towering personality on Hindu leaders for jdr.COm 
pereuadiog them into its acceptance; 

DEPRESSED CLASSES IN TRAVANCOEE, 

The Travancort State Govemment have prepared 
a comprehensive scheme for the uplift ot tbe 
members of the Deprereed Ctafses in tbe Sute^ 
which number nearly SOOJJOO and fonn one^ixlh 
of the total pop^tioo of the Stat^ 

In txder to give them vested interest in tbe huidt 
tbe Government have * eaoctioned eoncesHooal 
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■MSfgoment of PaduvaJ^ (virgin land) in many 
^places* The Government tkve also mue provision 
for Uu assignment of three acres of Taduval' land 
for each itepressed class family. The total ara 
^ar-marked for the assignment is about 15^00 acres, 
cf which nearly 4,fl00 acres have already been 
allotted. The Government have prohibited the 
Alienation of such lands to prevent them from 
passing into the hands of money-lenders. 

Special auention is paid to (he spre.^ of 
'/education among them and almost all schoob In the 
State have been throivn open to the Depressed 
'Classes children^ Every facility has been granted 
to them la the siupe of concea^ion of fee, 
Beaidci, a large number of Technical schoob 
mnd night schools have been itaried to satisfy 
^■educational needs. The organisation of Co*opcrative 
Societies to improve their economic conditkm has 
been receiving special attention. 

Efforts are -also being made to organize Cottage 
industries for their economic betterment and a 
Weaving School has been established at Vettikavala 
in the ICotaravara Taiuq. 

Another scheme for starting a Model colony fo^ 
the members of the Depressed Classes in Trivandrum 
has been fbrniuiated. The proposal Is being con- 
sidered by the State Government and when the 
fioheme materialises the question of starting similar 
^lonies elsewhere In the State will be taken up. 


iDR, MOONJE'S CALL TO THE ORTHODOX, 

In a message to the Sanatanists Dn Moop^ 
-made the following remarits on the fast under- 
taken by Mahatma Gandhi : — 

"M. Gandhi has announced a fait of seven daySi 
■which will be be^n two days after he reaches 
Wardha at the end of a' yearb most fetiguii^ 
^our. The fast has been undertaken at a penance 
Against the show and practice of vmlenoe to- 
^ards the Sanataiust leaders, who are opposed to 
'the methods of his movement for removal of 
tmtouchabllity. It is feared that there may turn 
tin many oex^sions for such fasts during the course 
of the election campai^, which bids fair to be 
.marked and polluted wUh mo it determined violence 
.between the opposing sideSp However, the Sana- 
tanists must recognise and^ appreciate the purity 
of heart and engrossing solicitude ibr the preserva- 
tJon ol Hindu religion and culture:, as against the 
active aggression of the proselytising religions in 
India, which have inspired the movement of Mahatma 
GandhL As the M^atma is cleansing his heart 
".by his fas^ the Sanatanisti also should cleans a theirs 
.and protect, coniolidate and broad-base Ihetr verv 
reiigton and culture^ for which they have thought it 
their sacred duty to oppose a saintly soul lilm the 
Mahatma, They must annoutioe complete eradica- 
tion of untouchability, as the Hindu Mahasabha has 
' done I so that we may all combine together to save 
this old leligiDa aud culture 6'om sure exti notion, 
which otherwise faces them, Let the so called un- 
touchables who still have faith in and love for their 
fbee- fathers* religion, be brought into lino with the 
..other iQuchable castes la the Hindu community, and 
a combined and intcDSive movement be started to 
‘firing about an organic unity and consolidation, f, 
Ssitgathan amongst the Hindus, We all slmtd 
to God tor health aod long of the 
atma,** 


ssu 


THE BASK OF BARODA.^ LTD. 

UEtAs Ihfl pftWooikn et Isi^r mpo<irU liy tlH 

Ogwuima at at H. Ih« tfaSataia Omkime ot Bufod^ 

i Bflgtttand ooitr Uia Buod* Omipaiiiei Idt HI at ISST % 

BDus Ortwa^BAEODA,^ 

Bnmchfii s^-Bombar. AheeadaSai, NiTurV Mg(iiaii«i 
DabJiol, Surat. Petlad. Patau, Amrell. BhavaasUi 
SJitbpur, KadaDi Kald. C^l. Dwarfca, and Pwt Oatia. 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED RjL 6a.oa.OM 

CAPITAL PAID-UP ... « 

POND ... „ »i.so.oo(i 

DIBlUirOBa: 

sir Lalubhal SamalAaj^ Rt.. C C^halruiaii). 

Saetb Durffapraaad ShaoiSliupraaadl Laakarl, (Mfll 
AfMtt Ahmwtabail, ] 

Sfietti TodanuA] Cblmanlal Samal Beehar, MiO AEWit 
Barvda. 

Toolalda* KQachaad. Esq,, (KDachasid Dwctiajiil &. Go* 
Ltd., fiDoibay^ 

Mr. Grrdbariai Doaabhal ParBcb, BjL, LL3 ., Buthl^ 

It^ai Ratfia Bballal Da|]bhnl Amlu, a A., M, S. CL I. 
^Han^nf Agents Alambki Cbemlcal Works Ca, i^ A ^ 

Seth Ptaiualctalal Malatlal 
AJunedabad.) 

COL K. Statrlta} Sloeti, B.A., (Nalb Dnraa,) Biirvda. 

Mr, JNc M, Miuuntdar, (Mcatr^^ Tata Soasj i- fJr, Bombay,) 
OUBBEITE DUPOSIS AOCOtTMia, 

tatataofl on dally balanafli trom Bi, SOo la Bi, t,0(Voao 
bi albwad a| 1 p«f aisL pq anaom and on totoa ow 
Hs, hr ip«la] anaD^ameal. No latuMl wbloli 

doai Dctl oomo lo Ba. fi pq lialf- jmu irill b« aUomd, 

nzij> OSyOBITB.. 

BaHlTol t»v loafl or ibsl pwJodi in tazins whkb ha 

MHciaJnid on ap^oat^kxi. 

I0ASS| aTEBDBATTB HID CASH OBEDITa. 

Vba Banli granW aaomuiudatiim m tarm t h ba amumi 
aialail appavr^ amaiiOm, 

Tb« Bank noAmt^ktt on biliaU of Ifa otmatlhuraW tb* Kfa 
aniitodr at SUaM and BaaniUlia and Iha eaUiotlDii, ot dlrldandi 
and latoHtol Ibomici ; la ali^ undarUkio iba sala and pnzahaoa cd 
QoattiuDiol Faptt and all dauripUDEia ol Block at modKoSa 

■ barfio pardBiilan qC ithlok may ba iaaml on apfilioaUoii, 
eAYIHGB BANK DBEOStTS. 

Dqnillo Tao^nd lu Barings Bank awanW and Savina Bank 
dapciil BoacoitiiL latarart m thaia li aUowod at si w ««iit » 
aniinm. BiOii oa appUoatM. 


(Sharroek Miiu , 144' 


W, D. OBOUNDWATKa, 

Bttml Manafwv 


TEIB SONDU STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. UHITED. 


\R 


Fortiiigfatly saHuigh betwoeo 
Bombayi Karachi and Odoutt^ 
Eurma oalHi^ M GaOe Thtioorki 
Colombo end ether ooait 


woGording tod^nand, 

Fnngbl and other paitkulan apply 

NAR&OTAM MO&AKJHS k Co, 


Badame 11, Reedt Ballard fiMal^ 
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THE HANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

' tur eeptAnOitt# iooaj 


imiaTEt nsu voNPuni Ani 

ti«»188L 

vtlBAOOPHCei 

ORIENTAL BUlLDlNGSt BOIMT. * 

BULLiaN EICHANGB, 

Shcltc MsmoiL SU StMotn/* 
AfiHEDABAJX 
BA1«DIIA* 

CALGCITTJL ' 

BARA BJLZAll«tALCtrrTA. 
POONA. . „ 

KAJSOT.- 
S0RAT. 

CaplUl Subscribed R% 24X>,00.IMKI 

Ca^UI CAlled up ^ 1,00,00,000 

Rsaetre Fund „ 1,00,00,000 

IjDfidea Agents The Weslmlnsler Bank, Ltd, 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUKTSt 
Inteiot li tltowed on daUf bdAXhce* frooi R«, tCO to 
lj00,000 1% pa umnm. laloest on balances to 

aajcmsi of Ba. 1,00,000 sUnwed oal^ bf opedil anangeinant. 
Mo oedit «riU bs is anoouiiti lor mtoieat unoiindDs 
In lea than ^ 0 pa bal| jean 

FIXED DEPOSITS 

Depbsita an received fixed for ena jmt or for aborln 
period pit atea of interat which caa hs aacaitained on 
nppifoatioo. 

* Sarii]^ Sank loctRmtt opsed on tafoanbls tanna 
Bnlcira application^ The Bank acta ai ^ecutor. and 
Tkofbeo nnder Wiilt and SettJemeDta and ondertakn 
Troiiefl bocim genendlf. Rq 14 ma/ be obtafood on 
appticatioia 

The Bulk gtanla acoommodatioa of ie i ma to fa* 
anaeged asiuciat approved Hcacttr, 

DOANS, OVEEDRAFIS AND CASH CR^IT& 
The Bank nnderialet on behalT of xta Cooab'tiiaDti its 
ttfo GSilodr qf Shares and SeettHtfoa and the coUsetaon si 
diridaid and interest thenocb It also underiaker the scale 
and pDichnae afGovemment paper and afi d^criptiana cf 
slock at mod^ats changes partiendua of vhkh.inaf be had 
OB appUaUitm, 

A, Cm GRAY, 
ManAger. 


/ 

£ 


IF Vbu aie ict need 

of a Soverc^^ cure 
for Dkbele^ Lo^ 
Memory, Dy- 
fipepsla. Constipation 
etc. 

TRY ONLY 


ATANK NIQRAH PILLS 


which are sure eme for these ttiieppciN^ . 

Rapes One tin {32 pills) 

The Atank Nl^^h Pharmacy 

Janma^ai^ (Rath lawn t^.> 

Boothaj Months 

KALBADEVI ROAD. . 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK. LTIX 

BXAD OrriOli apiiklinA fWk Xmia 





CMstrlfli flsiHiJ 
Falltwr i m ' a 
Kalyu^ ( * . 

Aktid OMetNotAbcilapw^ 


.om^oroBfi 


eiFOhBniUl Vahia, 

Sir l^uhkml Sav alOv. Kl, 
Iffaihuwjis Dv fbaofcuBvfk 

a 0. BfwiaTa. Eis* 

Q. F« Kai, 

0v a EkAMbar, K«t«, 

a Lk Alia, £.4^ 


Fnl.T.0.Sala, 

T. T. O^rad, Kaii^ 
aa KMabalHdisit 
a a LaaznfttiwHL XfW 
tkU.0>D4Uk l^ik, 

fiso Babadat a T* 

Y. U Habte, 


BHABA OAFnALa- 

CFUOf PAld) ^ ^ « a 

I nAK>Bim And Cor am fw and tharkr or lenfv \. 

atasMaiadL Balia ud qlliir parUonlaia maj ha MirkaJaad 


. a mBSem AOOOIlirXS an quuM hw Oaotwatn*- 
and lndi«ldii»lai Inlunid ii m ^n*irbftltMiaa 

'WatfimdUtiglLa l^OOkjOPa, 

BATHtae bank OEPOSlTa am sad Ini 

En^hiialnLffr**°*^ ga mtnlmam idcdUiIp " ' ~ 


f hoD tlm SAduilfBadt 

A DndtoanbiiisdDitaufcrtalai^DUiMtcnrani 
aKwlnlmd oa apflloalliiii, 

t, Tim Bank duDi 
lha Bdmbajr pMldtDayk on iba 


fo be 


daitA ot llii Bajdatm^. 


Iba Bdmbajr FMldiDayk on i|u 
Qo^pnUm dcAMiar, Bombaj 

#t AmMBM am andihid ^oarlmlr hr a ftm td bawTumla^ 
AaaotiDlanW and fey a OmumI Attdilm, 

Qoaitmlj ftaammU of inaimlal snalUaa am pabllihadbi iha 
«• Bombay Gmwtmivit OaiiUi," 

YAISSNTB 1^ tftBTA, 

Uumitiif Vitmem 

THE 

CentpalBank of India, Ld. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Mtwiryaand wMf lathsaa dajsbriDp Hafrlni^ 
and whau ^9«nt unwbaljr. It brisga over whslndBc^ 
dabt^ wocij, distnsa ud unbappiiieie. 

Make tharsTors m fcgtilar a«rliig b^' apeniog » 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT^ 

with Ua ajid sem inlaT^ on Daily tela nor 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT ''P^t'dar.com 

Befoer htrhig e In ei^ of Gw gafo Drpdsir 
Paulis c/ Bombay, you die r«(|(iiat«t io .vfail w 
6AFB DEPOSIT VAULT, rubd ^ wlU drekfo U 
dtr faroor as otltem here dfsne, ^ . r . 

« ^ Vp fOODOUNAWiUAp 

Manapng 
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ThedShahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in In^a. Id use on the FtincipaJ^ 
fRailvrays in^ Southern India, Government and other important 'works,", . . 



^ BR A NJD ; . 

PORTLAND CEMKNT* 

LATpSl BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATIQN. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 

ITAdris PrditdtttAy pnd NlysoVt K. E. H. fli» Hlzam'i Sainrnlonft i Tti SeMae; 

BEST & CO., LTDl» ALUDIN £t SONS, RAS^D KhODADAD & Ca, 

. * MADS AS. SECimDKlABAJl. 1411. tuT«S«HT. CAicr. FOOIVA^ 

The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

"BOMBAY HOUSB” QOMBllV. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT^« 


The Indian Ladies* 

; Magazine. 

FUBLISII&D OSOE IS TWO MOHTH3> 

Edited solel/ in th« iuLereits «f iAa Women of 
Ifulio, bf Mnl. 1C, fiAtxniAErAOEASi m. A., llarringtou 
Kead, ObB(|>at, MaJru. 

Bh a. p. 

Babsoription (Indudicig FoBt4igfl) 

Inland ... S B 0 
^ „ Foreign ... 4 0 1} 

‘ (3absotlbarfl and Oontribalbai orgaiillf neadai). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 
Dealing 'wrlth Social, Econotnle, 
Folttlcal and H ell g Ions Froblemat 

PUBLISHED WEEELT PRICE 2 ANNAS/ 

;lmwa2 Inland, Ri . #/- 

^ Fordgnf IQt^ Potf /rst^ 

Bubscnptionf uid lU other CommuEjcAtiDQi 
ihouLd be AddieHOd l<^ , ^ 

THE MANAGER, 

The Guardian, 
Hogarth PREsa, Mount Bood, 
MADRAS* 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

’ AMRUTANJAN realpatidar.com 

FOaTTHE'cmiE of 

Cold, CCuRb, Headaches, Eheumatisoi, Swelliags and all other 
' ' kinds of Aches ud Fain^ ^ 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

; BOMBAY a MADRASI 
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THE INDIHN SOEIAL REFORMER. 

* * - , , ■ ' ' ■ 

realpatidar.’com ^ ^ t&egns la 1890.1 

Ji HOH-PARTY HOR-SKCTARIAH EHSLISH WkEUY * 
Published Every Saturday, 
FORTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION* 

STANDS TOR ALX-ROUNO PBOGtlESS. 


Subscription Rates. 


Inland ... ... ...' Rs, 7-8 (Post Free)* * 

* * * * 

Foreign , ... *- *;;'Rs: lo* (Post Free). 

' 

single cobles pf the'-Qorrent moatb. If available. 

2 ^naa, cuppent year '4 annas and 


copies more tban a year old 6 annas each, eaclnslve 
of postage. 

eoniract Rates tor ndvertlsements. 


^ber of 

If^ertkins. 

1 

Inch, 

3 

fnchesL ■ 

Column. 

Cdunnn. 

1 

CdunuL 

1 

Pago. 


Ra. ' au 


Ra. a. 

fU. 

a. 

Hx a. 

Ra* a. 

13 

16 0 

25 0 

S8 0 

^68 

0 

96 0 

188 0 

28 

■25 0 

S8 * 0 

58 0 

25 

0 

138 0 

255 0 

62 

sa' 0 

56 0 

95 0 

186 

0 

265 0 

* 600 0 


Casual advettisementa at Aa. 4 per line for the fifSt ioaertioa and As. 3 per line of 

Euooecdii^ in3crfion& 

Advertisement diaiges are stripy payable half-yearly or yearly in adinuice. 


Par further particufars, p/ease, apply to;<* 

THE MANAGER. . 


THE IHQIAK SOCIAL REFORMER, 

KAMAKSHl HOUSE, BANORA. . 

. J 1 - * 

-BOMBAY 20; • < 


realpatidar.com 


SwmAMIi K.ta>ha tS* FnpMiiatr II* >XndiiB aMM'B.linM'‘XbclMt M lie/ hgmS IM PM liahif 

. ' > ■ '* , . 
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I INDIAN^SOCIAbREFORMER. 

^ realpatidar.com PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

J »AJf BOlOAT W Editffr it JVA TA RAJANu 

3 Annual Subscription (Iniand) Rs. 7 -S-O (Foreign) Ra. lO-O-O, 

£ — — 

9 Vol. XLIV. BOMBAY— SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1934. No. 48 

St 

wlti h4 H hAnh V erutfa, mil u uacotnpnsmiuEig « Juacicc ; I vd in mraett— 1 vlU aot «]t]Jvant«— t not 
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NOTES 

Unfair to tbs Aga Kbanr^A member of the 
Legislative Assembly asked Government this 
week whether it was the fact that H. H. the 
Aga Khan had made a request to be given a 
State in recognition of his services to the 
Empire. The Poliilcal Secretaty to Government 
replied that they had received a confidentla] 
communication from the Aga Khan, the 
contents of which they could not discl<^e; A mala- 
droit intervention by another member provoked 
the retort that the Government Department was 
not responsible for the leakage of the information 
and that there were many other avenues 
by which it could have leaked out, A 
similar question was put in the House 
of Commons the next day and the Secretary of 
State for India negligently replied that he 
had nothing to add to the reply gkven in the 
Legislative Assembly at bimla. But Sir Samuel 
Hoare's opponents are alert, and one of them 
promptly asked how many other supporters of 
the white Paper scheme had applied for States, 
Sir Samuel Hoare waa evidently taken aback 
and replied in a somewhat coni used way that the 
imputation conveyed in the question was impro 
per. The Government herB and in Britain have 
thui unfortunately given colour to the rumour 
that the Aga Khan asked for a Stare in reward 
for his services to the empire. A little reflec- 
tion will show that this is totally out of keeping 
with the character of His Highness as an Indian 
leader of outstanding eminence and as spiritiul 
head of a flourishing religious sect which 
has followers in many lands, As the 

Aga Khan has so far thought it not 

worth while to give hia own version, it is 
not for any one else to guess what k might 

be. But we are sure that the contents of his 

communication were essentially diffexeut from 
what they have been made out to be and that 
they were conceived in the public, rather than 


in^ his own personal, interest. One ingenious 
friend went so far as to suggest that His 
Highness had requested to made ruler of 
Sind, excluding Karachi Fort and the Sukkur 
Barrage. Even with these two, Sind witl^ it is 
estimated, continue to be a dehclc province for 
many years, and it is highly improbable that 
the Aga Khan, who certai^y knows what he 
13 about, would covet the rulership of the series 
of deserts which is Sin4 
A Politfea! Prodigy: — The impckssibk has 
happened. A vacancy has arisen in the mem^ 
beiship of the Bombay Legislative Council 
owing to the promotion or demotion of respon- 
sible Minister Cooper to irresponsible Member of 
Executive Council. This is a vicious, uncons- 
titutional practice calculated to impair the in- 
dependence of popular representatives. That 
Is by the way. Mr. Soman who stands for the 
seat vacated by Mr. Cooper in the Legislative 
Council has, according to Dewan Bahadur 
Latthe, the support of non-Brahmins, the Con- 
gress party and the Liberals in the Southera 
Division, Mr, Soman has had a portrait and a 
biographical sketch published in the MaAraiia- 
and is a Brahmin, That he should have the 
support of non^Brahmins, Liberals, the politick 
alias of non* Congress Brahmins, and of Con- 
gressmen is a noteworthy achievement auguring 
well for the future. If this is possible in the 
Karnatak, it must be possible elsewhere, 

Represeotatioii ol the Depressed Classes * — Our 
leading article to^ay deals with Dewan Bahadur 
Ramaswaniy Mudaliaris second electoral address 
in which he spoke of the claims of minority 
communities and the failure of attempts to 
arrive at a settlement of them. In the same 
address, he commented on Gandhiji's opposition 
at the Second Round Table Conference even 
to reservation of seats for the Depressed 
Classes in the li^fislature. It came upon 
US also as a surprise. But it is not 
diiUcult to understand his point of view. He 
returned to India, determined to launch a power- 
ful movement to influence caste Hindu 
He was not able to do sou What happened 
in the twelve or thirteen days which intervened 
between Gandhiji’s leaving London and 
reaching Bombay, Is a mystery. 1 he Dewan 
Bahadur said in his spe^ that the second 
session of the Round Table Q^derence came 
to a disastrous end, '*not because the Conser- 
vatives were in power, not because Sir 
Samud Hoare took the portion of the master 
and the Premier was washed outof the picturo and 
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odt certainly because theEritisbera turoedhosdk 
us^ but primarily because tbe ooumtuoitiea 
could net come tjogeth^, the trusted lieuteuanta 
of Ga&dlujt thcew him oireeboard, did not ehov 
confidence in him and everybody in the whole 
world knew that we met with disastrous failure 
over the rninpritica problem.*' Even the blgfa 
authority of the Dewan Bahadur will net euf&e 
to convince observers, Indiau as well as fc^ign, 
that the reptaoemenC of Mr> Wedgwood Beno 
by Sit Samuel Hoare, as the head of the India 
Office and Its spokesm^ at the Conference, for 
instance, did not mean a material change in the 
atmosphere of the Round Table Co^ferenoe, 
Neither Dr. Mbonje nor Raja Narendmnath can 
be described as ever having been lieutenants of 
GandhijL We must say that the Dewan 
Balxadi^s opinion is strongly biassed against the 
l^ndu Mah^bha people in the place and 
in the next against Congressmen^ 

Gandhll'i's Fast; — The Indian IVitntsr gouh 
plains that we did not express an opmion on 
Gandhijrs d«:isioA to fast on account of the 
assault on a Sanatanist by a Harijan Sangh 
Volunteer at Ajmer, It writes : ‘‘TlAr Serial 
ffter Bays 'we trust the cbjects with which 
he has made this resolve will be fulfilled* It also 
refers to the fast as undertaken ‘*in expiation of 
the violence offered te a Sanatanist leader.** Does 
the Editor believe the fast can make expiation 
for the violence t There is no way to ted He 
does not say/ On seeing the announcement of 
the decision, Me. Nataiajan telegraphed to 
Gandhiji at Karachi; **No call for pemteutial 
observance. Condemnatioa sufficient Pray 
des^t** Gandhiji replied s **Thanks wire. 
Read statement Cause too great for overlook- 
ing A jnoier neglect duty/ Obviotisly there was 
nothing mom to be said The Wtiness states 
the Christian position as being that, while one 
person cannot make expiation for the sins of 
others, if by his fast Gaadnlji can bring the 
offender to repentan^ that is to be desired 
We suppose Gandhiji wants not only to bring 
the volunteer in this particular case to repen- 
tance but to warn others not to do as he did 
in future. As for one person not being able to 
jtiskt expiation for the sins of others, the 
Witn^ssp ^ course, regards Jesus Christ as an 
exception. Many Hindus believe &at vicarious 
sati^action is of appUcatbn. So also 

many Mushms, There is the dassic incident of 
Babar calling upon himself the illness of his son, 
Humayun, and dying cf It. 

Shulims in RaUway Sovlcest — An A^odated 
Press message of the 20th explain^ why no 
MusUnJ was fidected to undergo special trauung 
in the United Kingdom in the batch of six who 
were recently sent up* Theie were ten candidates 
of whom one was a Mushm, and he stood ninth 
in the order of xnerit and did not attain qualifying 
standard This would be su^cieot explaoatioa 
ordinarily. But Government have imd^aken to 
have 3S| per nent. of appointments reserved 
foe nuoorfty oooimumdes^ ta whkh 22 or 25 per 


cent is allotted to MusUms* In the present case 
four Hindus and two Aagfo-lodlaQS were arieOed 
«>n their merits. It is now daimed that, as one. 
third of the six nomlnarions went to members of 
a minority coaununiW, namely* Anglo-Indians, 
none was available for the Muslim, tf this 
Intei^urioa is the right one, the one4hud of 
appointments reserved for mioorUy Goniiauaiti^ 
may all be absorbed by Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indians and persons of nornAsUticori^n', 
and the portion of Muslims ui the services will 
be in no way improved* According to the leoent 
resdutioa cn the Govemcnent of mdia* one at 
least of die appoin^ents should have htin given 
to a Mislim even if he did not attain the qualify* 
lag Btandarda Ango-lndlans are only endcled to 
9 per cent, and one would be moce than thah It 
will, no doubt, be a sefious risk to appoint an 
unquaUfied person to the tn^c services. But 
this should have been thought of, and these 
services exempted from the scope of the recent 
resolution. Ine explanation will not serve the 
purpose intended* namely, avoid further criticism 
of Muslim repiesentation on Railway serviced 
Comtnanil Repmeotstlna la Judicial Services-^ 

The Timet oj India in a leading article has 
uiged the exclusion of the Judicial services from 
communal distributioo. l^e JiWj has chiefly 
in view judges o£ the High Courts. But of the 
enormous volume of Utigaitoa in the country^ 
only a small percentage goes before 
Courts. The arguments advanced for cxcludijig 
communal conskierations In the selection of High 
Court Judges, therefore* apply with much greater 
force to !& District judiciary. These afgumenis, 
however, ignore one important fact, namely, 
as Judges as a rule work in public, have nearly 
always a strong bar to assist them in the dis- 
charge of their dudes, and are aware that their 
decisions are liable to be acfutinised by higher 
courts, their incompetence is likely to do less 
injury to the pi^lk than that of Executive olficiali 
who work behind the purdah and, for all practical 
purposes, are sure ol being protected their 
superiors fre^ the .consequences of their errors 
A stupid jin%e wiU be a greater trial to 
himseu than to thd public. He will have to face' 
day after day a Bar .which will not be long in 
making him fed what opimon it has of bins. 

This, and the pubUdiy of procedure, are iaf^ 
guards against inoompetency whkh do not exist 
in the case of executive ineptitude* Indeed, the 
executive officer who acts before he kiKm the 
fa^ is likely to acquire the leputatioa of 
being a stroi^ marv The Judicial ^och 
from the public point of view, the ufest [dace 
for cofmnuoal sdectioos wkh immaiiini 
ficationa* idar.com 

Congress and Khoddor^ — Difficult is ben^ 
experienced in enforcing the nale that on^ those 
members who wear (band-epud, band- 

woven, doth) can participate m Cciigneas 
elecrions. Owing lo the comparatively h^h 
price of hand-qpun dctlv many persons noently 
eocOlled oodd not to buy it* la order, 

however, to satisfy the nde^ election orgaoizera 
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in Albhal^ and elsewhere kept sets of 
and Dhoiis iot the voters to wear at the time of 
election* Gandhiji’s attention having: 
drawn to this practice, he strongly condemned it 
as tantamount to cheating. Only habitual 
wearers of khaddar, he said, should vote in the 
elections. A man may be very capable and 
intelligent but unless he wears khaddar he is 
to be prevented from serving his country, so 
far as the Congress is concerned 1 

Klrpans for Girls: — In view of the frequency 
of abduction cases, Mrs* K* Kaul in a letter to the 
Jiindusian TViwf j suggesbsthal a young woman 
should keep a kirpan with her ^'hidden some- 
where near her waist.^ She continues : ^'She 
^ould learn to use it and should not hesitate to 
put it into operation as and when the opportunity 
may unfortunately arise, 1 do not know if 
other girls, besides my Sikh sisters, are entitled 
to keep it under the law. If the law allows it, 
so far BO good, and if it does not, it is the duty 
of every member of the Legislative Assembly 
to get such a law passed whereby the weaker sex, 
to whichever class or community she may happen 
to belong, may be allowed to keep the kirpan 
with her as a safeguard for her person ard 
honour, And I am sure when once or twice the 
goondas are Stabbed at the hands of the weaker 
sex, such accidents will never happen. The 
gaondas have no courage, and the knowledge of 
the dagger being present with the girls will 
keep them at a respectful distance,” The 
hirpm is a knife about nine inches long which 
it is the religious duty of every Sil^, man, 
woman and diild, to wear as a part of their 
dress. The Arms Act Epecially permits this in 
the case of the Sikha The law will have to be 
amended to permit of girls of all communities to 
wear the kirpan^ The wearing of the kirpan 
will instil a wholesome fear not only in goonda 
abductors, but also in unloving husbands. 

A Pfobleni of Co-educations — The Rajshahi 
College b open to students of both sexes as most 
Indian Colleges are, Professor Shivkumar 
Shastri, son of th6 Principal and Honorary 
Professor in Civics, found one day that his 
class in the girls* section was empty. The 
professor reported the matter to his father, the 
Principal, who deputed the Vice-Principal to 
enquire into the reasons for this apparent 
toycott of Professor Sastrrs Civic class. He 
found that on that day only one girl attended 
the college. On being questioned, she said that 
^e felt shy to attend the young Pcofessor^s 
class alone;. The Principal, when this was 
reported to him, hned her three rupees for her 
^'impertinence" and threatened her with expul- 
sion tit case of recurrence of such offence. We 
do not see any ** impertinence** in the girPs 
excuse, though it is surprisint^ that a college 
girl ^ould feel shy before her Professor, 

Death of Pitpal Mlalster’s Wlfo : — ^The wife of 
the Nepal Minister at the British Court died at 
a Nursing Homo on Tuesday the 17th July. She 
was seriously ill even when she left India. 
Hindu custom requires that the dead should 


be cremated of as soon as possible. No 
meals can be cooked or eaten in a house 
in which there Is a corpse. On Wednesday 
the funeral rites were performed according 
to orthodox Hindu usage Princess Shamshere 
Jung^s funeral in the village of St JohnX 
Working is believed to he the first open atr 
cremation in England, The body was taken 
in procession along the half-^mile village street 
which was thronged by the inhabitants. The 
children picked up silver and copper coins 
cereiDOni^ly scattered along the route. The 
pyre erect^ behind canvas screens, was 
made of sandal and other rare woods, 
says a Reuter's message. In the absence 
erf her husband in Italy, the Nepalese 
General was the chief mourner. The ashes will 
be taken to India and be deposited in the Ganges. 

General Shamshere Jung, accompanied by hb 
suite, arrived in London from Italy on Thmsday. 

He bore obvious traces of g^ief at the death 
of his wife, hut in accordance with Nepalese 
custom there was no mourning and the General 
carried on the usual duties of the Legation. 

A Liquor Abolitioa ResolutioQ Disallowed : — ^ 

Mr. J, F, Edwards writes in Dyanodayai — ^*'We 
are srpiry to note In an Associated Press mes.^e 
from Simla dated July 17 that the Governor- 
General has disallowed in the Legblative 
Assembly a resolution of which notice was 
given by Mr. Gunjal which ^proposed the 
abolition of- all liquor shops,' Apparently the 
resolution Is disallowed ‘on the ground that the 
matter does not primarily concern the Governor- 
General in CouncLL* Thb is one moi^e proof of 
our contention In the Memorandam we have 
sent to the Select G)mmittee in London on 
India’s new constitution, that even the Viceroy of 
ladb has not the power to allow either 
a non-ofHcial Bill which affects revenues, or any 
Bill in the All-India Legislative Assembly which 
deals with a Provincial questioii such as liquor. 

It iUustcates also another of our contentions, 
that not until Drink Reform is saved from 
‘falling between two stoob* in the Central and 
Provincial Governments will the Drink Reform 
that India desires be found po^ibte, Frictioti 
between these two sets of authorities must cease 
by the Central Government administering a 
united Excise policy, thereby ensuring public 
morality on the Drink Question. ‘This was 
done in the case of opiuutj' as Mr, Frederick 
Grubb of London agrees in the May-June issue 
of tns I ndiaf^ Temperance Newe la a reference 
to our Memorandum, *in spite of the fact that 
several States in Central Indb depended largely 
on that source of revenue.'* rea aiidar-Com 

What For?^The Sereani of India thinks 
that the Congress members of the next 
Le^lative Assembly intend to do exactly what 
the others declare they will, namely, work the 
White Paper scheme if it survives ^eir efforts 
to kill it. Then why the slapping of things* 
squaring of shoulders and twisting of shaven or ^ 
unshaven mustachios by the Congress propa- 
gandists ? 
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COMMUNAL AWARD. 

By way cpf pi«pann^ hia electorate to cast 
its vote intetligcnUy at the foithcoihiiig ekctioa 
for the Legislatiire Assenibly, Dciran Bahadur 
Ramaswamy Mudahar has tea detivering a 
sedca of ^dres9^ deal^ with th« Important 
aspects of the i»1itlcal sltuatico. We rafmed 
last week to his Emt address in which he dwelt 
on the grave tasks which awaited the next 
Assembly and the duty the electors to retum 
the best and ^lest men iffcspective of party. 
He devoted his second address to the Communal 
Award and the circumstances which led to its 
being given by the Prime Minister on behalf of 
the British Cabinet The Dewan Bahadur' 
began with a inelanchoty narrative of the 
infnjctuous attempts previous to the Round 
Table Conference made in India to arrive 
at a settlement of communal claims in 
constitutJoaal reform. He ne^ referred to 
the hrgt Round Table Conference and described 
in piquant language how at about 1 a* m* one 
mormng, Dn Moonje’s hesitancy destroyed a 
settlement which had ten agreed upon by all 
other delegates as the lesuU of strenuoua talks 
oii boai^ the sihiF by which they sailed to 
London’ and on anivm In Lond(»ip Vet they 
were not di^ouraged. They returned to India 
determined to find^ a solution* ‘Incidentally, 
the^ Dewan Bahadur hinted that It was 
the effbrtl of the. delegates at' the first 
Conference that led to Congress being Invited 
to the second Conference and also to the 
conclusion of the Gandhklrwin Pact The second 
Conference met full of hopes inspired by Gandhiji's 
presence A Mborl^ Conunittee was consli- 
tuted. Gandhiji was on that Committee* After 
several meetings* it was proposed that a smaU 
Committee of three or five delegates should be 
appdnted to arbitrate on the several communal 
claims* The Muslim agreed* Eb# Moonje, 
howev^t again played the lole of mamlot. 
He and two others* a Hindu and a Sikhj 
**conveyed the distinct impression^ that they 
had no confidence In Mahatma Gandhi who was to 
have been one of the arbitfatons. This also was 
enacted at 1 a. m* Gandhiji himself, when he 
reported the failure of the Committee next day to 
the Conference^ attributed it to the non-represen- 
tative compositioj] of Indka delegatioa, The 
Dewan Bahadur criticised Gandhiji for ques- 
tioning the rapfeseutative character of the 
delegates after havii^ worked with them for 
many days. He also criticised Gandhiji's 
oppositicm to .the rcservatioa of scats for 
antyajas as anothtf cause of the failure to 
reach a mindrities settlement The so-called 
^Minorities Pact^ was the direct consequence. 
The Prime Minister was then asked to dedde 
and that was how the ^^Communal Award* 
came to be given. 

' Itisnato^ that the Dewan Bahadur who 
play^ an important part in these o^gotiatioos j 


and in the aesMons of the Round Table 
Coaferen^ should legmid fhem ai heaven-sent 
opportunities whkh been sacrificed by the 
twcfsity of some of his fe!low.4elegate^ 

It is, however, the fact that many peode in 
this country felt extremely doubtful ^out the 
utility of hddlng a Confeienoe <rf this kind b 
London, Lest we should ha accused of bring 
wise after the wot, we quote the folbwing 
sentence frora the leading article In the 
of September 6di n;iO:— *<The[e is a consi- 
derable body of opinion in support of holding 
the OHifereocft In India where the delegates will 
be in contact with the currents of feeUiuP 
among their own people and idiv* ^ 
the absolute need of having Indian public 
opinion behind them,* After pointing out 
how the original idea of the Conference had 
been whittled down, we observed In the same 
article ‘'with the changes now adopted its 
character as an authoritative body has been cock 
siderably lowered and the chances of iti comli^ 
to acceptable or even definite deciflioni 
more remote.* We are not, therefore, surprised 
that Ihe ddegatea of the Round Table Con- 
ferenoe in London failed In thefr attempts to 
reach a communal ^ttlement which we have not 
been able to do in India even after repeated 
attempts. The Dewan Bahadur showed teas 
than his usual perapkacity In trying to m^e 
Dr* Moon^ the scape-goat for the failure. If 
Dt. Moonje had signed the settiement at the firat 
Conference* would have made no substantral 
diSerenoe in the result which followed. The 
Dewan Bahadur attaches excessive Importance 
to the part played by individuate, whereas the 
forces which guide and control individuals 
are deep-rooted in htetoi^. The Hindu 
Muslim question bears a difrerent aspect to 
the Sikh, the Rajput and the MahratU from 
what It does to an Inhabitant of TantiJ 
Nadii, It la really not one problem but 
several problems. If it concented only the 
Tamil country, Dewan Bahadur Ramaswamy 
Mudafia/a obs^ations would be thomugfi^ 
weQ conceive^ including that which declared 
a Paa*lslamic Indian Muslim to tw not a 
'^proper MusUmL* Said the Dewan Bahadm: 

*!f tiiere Is any Muslim who turos hia 
eyes westward, who speaks In pan^slamio 
language and 4riei to adopt the patrbtism of 
Turk^ or Ferula, then we say^-and 1 trust the 
vast majority of Muslims wiU say — that he is' 
not a prapri Muslim or a oationai or a patriotic 
Muslim*” Friends are sometimes surpri^ that 
we are not so keen about joint electorates as 
many others ar^ The reason is that w# j^r rnm 
feel that Muslims who hold that without 
separate electorates their interests wIQ doC 
get adequate ^protectEon, have aome justificatiofi 
for their ^Iwn. The distrust between Ktediv 
and Muslim .can be overcome only by their 
woddng together for a considerable period for 
common- eoda. Such coHaboratioa is* d course^ 
more ca^ with joint than with sepaf^ elactor* 
ates* But It is not impossibie even with 
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iseparate -^lectofates^ pnd In th^preseat dfcum- 
ttancea we' «ticnitd father than 

concentrate tio' get ’^id cf separate 

clectprateR.^MQa-^. * - -'* ■ i ^ ^ '' 

i - 'We agree With the Dewan Bah^u^ 'that the 
'mioDTity probleni ^ India {a esentially different 
from that of the newly eetabJisUed states in 
Burope. The fear of racial, religiotis and cultural 
^opressroi)^ against which the minorities irt 
Enrepeatf countries have to be protected^ and 
for which the League of Nations forniuta 
Wat devtsedt does not esclst in this comitry^ 
f*It seems < to- me idle to sii^est,^ said the 
Pawan -Bahadur, Hhat a Hindu niajority 
might ever io a position to persecute or 
prosecute a MusTim minority - on religious 
grounds. That^ has not been cur traditicn; 
We have admitted into our country every 
religionist and allowed him lo thrive without 
any restrictions^ It is the proud privilege of 
Hinduism that* throughout its loi^ career and 
existence, it has held fast to Its high tenets; It 
lias given shelter and hospitality to the 
persecuted of all other nations; And, therefore, 
ib -it idle 10 .suggest that what the minorities 
are really afraid ol Is religious persecution when 
once -we get powers,'* This is admirably put. 
What is It then that the Indian minorities 
want protcciion for ? Said the Dewan Bahadur : 
“They want to feel secure that, wilhiii any 
constitution that may be given to ua, by any 
4najonty rule that may be adopted in, this 
country, they will also have a place -under the 
sun, and, whether they" are right' or not in 
claiming these privileges, stateamanship, wisdom, 
and political sagacity require that minorities 
should have that feeling satisfied and must 
have a sense of security that their position will 
not be jeopardised under any constitution,*' 
The Dewan Bahadur here lapses into vague 
words which is not usual with him. The 


argument that whether they am right or not, 
sagacity and statesmanship consists in humour*- 
ing ihem is not one which can be accepted. 
The Dewan Bahadur's Party, the Justice Party, 
was not founded on this principle. As for the 
desire of minorities to have ‘‘a place under the 
iun," an examination of their demands would 
GfH)W that what they want is rather a ^^plaoe under 
the shade," We do not mind separate electorates, 
but we are totally opposed to the principle of 
weightages because these, as the Dewan 
Bahadur remarked in another part cd‘ his speech, 
pould. only , come from the share of the 
majority community, A Lcgislati^ wbkJi 
does not represent the natural dlatributbn - of 
the populailoni can carry no moral weight 
or possess no lasting authori^ in the bountry. 
The Dewan Bahadur and those who"^ honestly 
^lare his viewSh inay roU Che ''stone to the 
top of the constitutional eminenoej but they 
,viU find it m hard job to ke^p it there for 
any length of tiine^ 


, TliE OXFORD "GapUF, ^ , ^ 

eome time, rauah.bas -been beard of 

what i^ sailed the Oxiwd Group, Tbe Oxlerd Groub 
haa pothfng^ to do with the Oxford mcweiueat; ' Tift 
latter la a Cathdio, revival within the Xbuitdl 
^^ugUnd while- the former la n caitipaigii for the. 
revival of the practioe amxig lueii -of the truths ef 
rimple Chdati^ity* It has nothing to do with Oxtord 
cithCT, , Dr« Frank Bucbinan, a Luttaeraci - Minister 
came to England from America a diaaatisSed man; 
filing that his work Cor the apirttualand social 
welfare of young men there had been Seriously 
hampered by a diffcrefice of cpinion with ; gi 
governing committee^ Whilst in England, say 4 
the anonymous, author of ^What is the Oxf<u^ 
Group*"* he caught a vision of a Chctst-led world 
by sin. Dr. Buobman, unlike oihoi^ 
people who have had a Similar vkion, resolved to 
make it a praotioal reality. It meant the cutting 
of all personal ties, the suDlunation. of his porSDnat 
ambitibna and making Che wide world the only 
place he could call home. After several yeara^ 
Spent in this way be went to Cambridge In England' 
and with two undergraduates whom he "converted,*'^ 
ho went to Oxfor^i That was the origin of the* 
name^ Oxford Giou|v U waa at Oxford that thd' 
practice grew up of f House . Parties'* which play mf 
great a part in the movement. These House Parties 
are held at certain intervals in various countries^' 
They are cosmqiolitan. Guests at tbesei housed 
parties are treated as guests; they meet on arv 
equal social £>oting whatever may be their social 
status outside Individual spiritual needs ar^ we 
are told, attended to in a sensible and business,^ 
Uko way. All are allowed to contribute their views,' 
There are no strict rules as to admission to these 
parties. All are free to come and go and do 
they wish. There is no special dress and there is 
no subscription to be paid. . The Oxford Group is 
not a religion. It has no temples, no endowments. 
Its workers have no salaries, no plans but God's plans,* 
Tbe word ^SlnT is the keyword of this movement. 
Sui Is defined as anything that keep^ us from God 
OT from one another. The consequences of aln are 
inoalculable. The Ox&rd Group maintains ^ chat 
T or the egio is the secret of the power of slm 
Individually aelf-interest Is the causation of the 
world of sin. Absolute sunendcr to God brings 
peace of mind. 

The above paragiaph is put together from the 
book, “What is the Oxford Group * mostly hi the 
words of the author who calls himself v ^ 
Layman with a Notebook.’* Most of the 
Ideas can be paralleled almost word for word 
frcMTi the scriptures of other itligtons, notably the 
Hindu scriptures. In tact. One b almost tempt^ 'to 
think lhal the main ideas of this group are 
derived from Hindu souices. It is said that 
Mrs. Edd3r, the founder of Christian Science, in the 
first edition of her book, acknowledged her 
indebte^c99 to Hindu phik^ophy. But this was 
omitted in subsequent editions in order not to 
pi^udioe the movement in tbe eyes of the American 
puElio. Surrender to God, the ego la the cause of all 
sltv sin is something which comes between man 
God, are all ' famlhar to Hinduisrh, The idea of sin 
itself Is analysed In Hindulam imd found to be 
ignorance and the removal of ignoranca is the way 
to enlightonment. The one thing ',tbat is new in the 
Oxfoco Group is the importanoe attached to tho 
CQhfession of «ne’« sin to snotber member of the 
Group, This is not like toe Gathnlia Confesslofs but 
Stc^y a hank avowal to a Irilow mupist - of 
whaoiver Iks as a burdea upon one’s »ouL Shsiing, 
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lJufy « 


«r« »re W 4 iubiI mt the eeme *doei not ineea 
-dhritleiiig indiectcdooi erludi Invite «h cf t>eople 
nein^ tt m^ne o o ofcaag^ cw pari ii 
aiaiUQ^ Placing the hlame oo otbert acid cnaklng 


excuses ior our weaknesa is not iharin^ il ii raereilf 
.negative eelfitti UlkT Rather fmd^kallf k 
is also efgued bj- the author that *the diacova^ 
lhat our auu ace olhs the line of our neighboir 
gives a particulaiif healthf outlook to the 
joung.” Tm Oxfbed Group it at the aanto tkne 
os^poacd to »nj extiil^tiooiKa of ouiselvea even 
in talking about aii^ The other Ideal In the book 
loo ate nothing new* In fact it w ver^ difficult 
for Dutaiden to undmtacal the extraocdinir^ claimi 
that am nude for the effect of tbie movement 
OD cnaoj thouaanda of Uve^ We note with epeolal 
intereit the obKfvatlon about the visit of a team of 
tlte Group CO South AFrioa, It ladbimed that this 
visit reacted io the bringing about of bett^ndal 
understanding and lefonns which would have a 
lasting cfTeoton the life of the DominiotL A well- 
known South Afiioan ita^man II t|uot)ed as sayic^ 
that if the work of the Group i^ondrtues to grow in 
South AfHca during dte neat years as It has 
in the pas^ there wjlJeoon be no racial problem there;. 
We fervently hope that he is t^bL When people 
•ay that « particular celigioui thought or practice 
baa brought peace to their souls, it is not for Others 
to question the fact Wo am bound to accept Che 
claims put &xwasd in tbii book for the Oxford 
Groufv '^ere can be a similar movement In ev^ 
religion with Buddha, Sri Kdshna or the Arabian 
Prophet as the central inspiring figure^ We do not 
know whether there is any teani of thu Group 
working in India as yet but if there is, we ihoultf 
like to know more of it 

The propositions about honesty, aiiverity, love, 
restitution, sex and to on, oontaioed fin this little 
book; will find universal acceptance^ and every one 
of us would be better for attemming to put them into 
practice as much as poasiDk. But the author 
himself shows that few could wholly aucceed In the 
attempt Cm of the^best tneo of our aoquaiiitanco 
used to say that be had only erne prindpk in life and 
that was to tell as few lies as poasible. He wm 
really a very truthful man but bo would not claim 
to be a The problem of the 

would-be Groupjst is to Sod another who is 
truly a ^chang^ man,** and not . a *‘rogue in 
graia veneered with sanotimonious theoy.’* lo 
India we have what is perhaps the least fallible 
test for a spuitoal teacher. He must have tenouno^ 
the world. Even so there are many pteteodera. 
In the Oxford Group, overt acts of renunoistion are 
discouraged. Pracu Buchmad is ZK>t an ascetic, aayi 
the author. He wean no distinctive gar^ afficcts 
iio unusual manner, and makes no claim to an 
'tmuaual personality. There Is more laughter io 
House Parties than at many eodal gatherings* There 
are m prohibitions, notev^ against liquor and 
gambling. From one point of view, the Oxford Group 
tnay be deaedbed as "Religion nude Easy* or **Relii^ 
‘gion Widioat Tears.*’' *What is the Oxford Group* 
is a book worth readit^ even* by tboje who may 
find it a cbllectica of copy-book maxims ampll- 
Bed ai^ elaborated wiA great ingemii^. 

P, Laktstimlnawaiti t— We regmt to 
recced the 'death which took fkiee recently at 
Madras of F. takehnuuanwi at bis rcai d a uce lu 
Mfot Stnet, CeorgetDva* The UtD Ur. Lakshminaimsii 
'iwas wetSEDOwii mt mm edoeatiaxiM having been for a 
long time Frofemer of Sdenoe is fbs Fachalpippafars 

He wai ^a groat pk»«E cf lbs scdal nferm 
pnovement and Jookmn active fstarsit in tbs work id 
"the Beuth Indian Buldhlat Awexialfoa cf wbjcll ha 
wuths Ftetidsnt tm ibs dmiof his death. 


SOCIAL WORK IN BOMBAV • 

<By 5a Si f AHUIUJ 

The Bombay Pimklcncy Social Rdbrai AtsooW 
don was founded In .the yeif' 1900 af^ the death 
of Ui; Tustioe Ranade, Tm fUnade MemorUl Fund 
fomied the mmleui of die fund of tbs Aarodatkxh 
For oearty two decade* lh« aasoobtkxi was doing 
very useful work under the guidanoo of Sr Nanyan 
Chandavarkar. Otb« foods were also o o Ueet e d 
Vadhav^ Ragfauoathdas tlemorkl 
Temperance Fund the Htodu Widows Fund. 
It appws that lateoriy during the last fburteea 
years the Association was not so aotivs as 
before and the number of member* was oon^ 
kidermblv reduced. Owing to the effom of ch# 
SedCUriea-^pariiculatty of Mr, Y. V. Hhandarkar«* 
the number of members has ocoaidenibty Inoraued 
this year. 

Last year besides the oelebcatlon cl the Aanfva^ 
saiy of tw passing of the Widow Remarriage Ao^ 
the Asaadatton arranged a seriei ol pubtio lectures 
on various tuljects of loolsl reform and tent 
represeotaticni to the proM authorities to oocineotkn 
with tl« bnii on the Legislaiivs anvil relatli^ 
to nutters of Soolal Refomk 

It would not be icappropriats to refer to scnai of 
the hills relating to the bunting questions of tbo 
day. 

Our A»»oroatiOB ww In fcvow of (hsDw^l 

Bill which will be introduced la the Legislative 
Council by Rao Bahadur SL K. Bole. The bill pufr 


ports faXrroJfti to render Jlle|al ths p^msnoo dT 
the oertmony Kavliig the rfeot of aediwtiofl of a 
woman Devadasi in a Hindu «mpl<v^ to wdof 
legal the subsequent marriage of a Devadasi nol^ 
inthstandiog bfW goinff through the xsaemony of 
dedioatiao sa a DevadasL 

Our Aaroolatfon also sent considered oplnioos on 
the T«npte Entry BiU by C. & 

Abolinoa of Uotouchibilny BU by Rm Bnludur U. 
C.lUjfc 

AttcmtM. M. mid. to Inolndo member. oF tbc do* 
oreomd dasm. withia tbs pnla of Hlndulnn oa 

pditioa mid other ground^ but fliey iro denied tho 
ei^ie of tho miidmum of nitunl otementuy 
right* on the ground ol idi^ utW ood oiMto* 
The elemeottiT bmomi rigbtt looTwU^ touch- 
.bilUy ominot bo oeettfed to tho , d-W eJam 
merely br me*"* |>erwa»ie« of t ho blg hof 
c^ek, hiey cannoC «t pr^t «» 

« oourt of ixM. Though there to coiuiderrtle chwgo 
in publio opioioa nnd otoo the n*^ m 
oba^Ueiu milwny omruge^ publw rMtaurut. 
Mdootiveyaw the poorttwiU en foeoo thef u wy 
so tor u wblio temple* nod w^o,*" omioeni^ In 
«rda to iMOve them dtoabiCtle# Io mpeiX of pubtto 
t^e*,well* orodier ld«ce* of publio rroo rt w lit 
relation to noT public oonvemeBC^ utiliy « 

th^ no ocinio open ewopt rroOutM Id ^ 

M oeoiTO to tbn dqiroMod «to*»m tho elroMnuiy 
hnfni*^ rfgbtSL 

It armeui that n large number of petitlooa haw* 

bceo^witd 

mar refer to the remarlm of Sir John Feim Graoj^ 
ISth July, 18SB. on the ocranon rf tte Widow 
^iJriieBill. Sir John Peter Gmnt oh»«^ 
that there 

petitiona agam^t tta bill 

^XKXI psrioaJq Kl fovouf ™ thws JJ*** 
ggSo^J^onfc ‘if to koe* tottamly that but 
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jone litUe girl . would be saved from the borrors 
of the life ^he led bf the passing of the Actt 
be would pats It for her sake. If be believed, as 
firmly as he believed tte oontraryp that the Act would 
be wholly a dead ietter, be would pass It for the 
sake of the English name.” During the course of 
the discussion of the same bill, Sir Barnes Peacock 
|>ointed out circumstances under which the legisla- 
ture was bound to interfere with reli^ous cualoiii«. 
He observed : — ‘^When the commissioii of an act 
or the omission of a duty would be an offence 
against society, a poittical Government inters 
ierad to preve nt that act or omission, But 
it did it for the proteo^n of society, not for the 
protection of religion,^ 

With reference to the poclamattcn of Her Majes^ 
^the Queen Empress on which strong reliance is 
placed by the sanatanists, it is pertinent to observe 
that the proclamation premises to see that none shall 
be molested or disquieted by reason of hts religious 
iaith and observances a^ that ” AU alike shall 
enjoy the equal and Jhtpartlal protection of the law " 
and further gives a pledge to paying only “ due 
ri^rd"' to the ancient, rights, usages and custofns 
or India '‘^nerally in framing and administering 
the bwJ* Hut * due regard ” does not mean uncon- 
ditional or implicit regard but only regard 
whioh is proper u consistent with reason^ 
justice and humanity. If the government and the 
legislature do not protect any of the subjects from 
outrageous and inhuman acts when such acts are 
either sanctioned Or enjoined by religion, or does 
not secure the enjoyment of elementary human 
rights to any of the subjects on acoount of socid 
or priestly tyranny, it would amount to paying an 
■undue regard” to ancient rights, usages and 
customs however objectionable and reprehensible 
they may be on the ground of reason, justice and 
humanity. 

There is another point to which 1 would like to 
refer on this occasion. There is a loud and per- 
sistent complaint that there is a wholesale 
dciance of the Sarda Act. The offence under 
the Sarda Act is not a cognizable offence* 
The Magistrate can Cake cognizance of the 
offence only on a complaint made in that behalf, 
Jt is therefore the duty of Social Reforni Associa- 
tions or Vigilance Committees if any in the dtfTerenl 
town and clues to make proper ooniplaince in cases 
of flagrant defiance of the Act 

I would like on this occasion to indicate the 
channels la whlah our association should work in the 
near futurev 

One of the objects of our association is to 
promote the cause ol Temperance. The vice of 
drink is more prevalent among the mtll-bands and the 
backward and depressed olasses* t do not suggest 
that it does not exist In the higher classes, 
1 would suggest that mill-hands and members of 
the backward and depressed classes should be 
Invited to send prize essays on the question of 
temperance and total prohibition, and prizes should 
bo awarded by our assooiation. Another suggestion 
1 would make is that magio lantern alldei and also 
olnema Aims should be prepared with a view to 
emphasise the evils of drmk, and shows should be 
arranged in the quarters inhabited by mUl-hands 
and backward classes and Harijans, 

The movement of social ivfonn is mostly csonfined 
to the higher oksses. Social reform ideas should 
be made to permeate through the tower classes* 
Effort should be made by means of preachers and 
lecture ri to carry wholesome and pre^ressive 
Ideal into the lower Strata of sooicty. Ideas of 
the disnity and the tights of women should be 


popularised Jo order to prevent regrettable iostanoes 
of beatify and cruelty to women in the lower classes* 

If funds are available, a widows' home should be 
started in Bombay to faGllitate widow remarriages. 

■ It appears that when the ot^ect to be attained 
is acquisition of higher social or political rights, the 
pursuit of that object is all engrossing or a 
pleasant one. But when the quearion arises a» 
to concession of rights to others with or without 
diminution of one’s rights, the matter assumes' a 
different aspect. It is oow increasingly realised !n 
many quarters that social and moral progress 19 
absdutely necessary far national uplift. It is a 
vary encouraging sig^ of the times that women are 
taking a more prominent part In social, political and 
educational movements. I would therefore appeal t®- 
enlightened ladies and gentlemen to assist this assc^ 
jciation in furthering the cause of - social reform. If 
our Association docs substantial work in furtherance 
of the ol^ects of our association, I have no doubt that 
the number of members of out Association k bound 
to increase, 

INDIA'S MISSION* 

(By Mrs, I J. Pittt.) 

It is not only the authors of "The Else and 
Fulfilment of British Role in India" who believe 
that a resuscitated India with free scope for her 
self-expression has a spociflo contribution to make 
to the oesmity of nations, but alL who know her well 
wUl agree with tfaia dictum. And what is her 
unique quality? 

Surely it must be that which is so forcibly 
brought home to the observant Westerner who has 
come Into close contact with the people. It Is, to 
use an oft-repeated phrase, her "genius for religion,* 

Truly in the West there ore saints who have sounded 
the heights and depths of religion to as full an 
extent as any in Indio, but the ^’maises” axe not 
inherently religiouSi they must acquire it. To giv& 
two illustration S I— ' 

The writer was taking an evening walk, accom- 
panied by a Hindu school boy. The passing by 
an old temple gsve rise to questions askea regarding 
the ShaiVLte sect. Other boys , strolling that way,, 
joined us, and with eager interest listened ami 
contributed Idbnnation to the enquirer. Another r 
Every evening the Munsif, the Headmaster, tho 
Vakils, the doctor and the writer were accustomed 
to meet in a Brahmin musician's house for reading 
and discussion of Hindu scriptures; some or other 
always attended, and would stay on talking to tha 
[ate bcursi. Imagine our English schoolboy a 
e^erly discussing religion on the road, and our 
vtlTage or town magnates giving up every evening 
to a Bible clossl One's wflaest llii^hts of fancy do 
not reach that! Who living amongst a Hinda 
community but does pot observe that with the 
unsophisticated the spiritual world is the Reality | 
the material, the unreal, the transitory, and that this 
recognition is part of the very fibre of their active 
lives; and that ability whkh enables many a simple 
illiterate to gr^p easily a metaphysical abstraction* 

Without being concerned here as to whether their ar.COrTI 
lives are more moral than other people's, the fact 
remains that the Invisible world is to them tho 
real. . That spirit is greater than mind or matter. 

If asked to ^vc proof for this belief these peoplo 
would look astoniuied, they take it for grantsd, as 
they do the functioning of their bodily org^s. 

Such a one and his ques tioner might be compared 
with a lover of musia and a friend who had no ear 
&r music whatever* Let us suppose this friend 
saying; “What ts this music that you tell me 
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ia exhUantiaa ecstacj^ uid cotlmll* 
jQU. alnbtutelfr iUltcaaliear b alotoT clmodo 

^souivli^ conTefin^ Dpt tbc Icut mcajun^ to wn^ 

OoleiB jou can me prooT cliat these eouode 
are capable of p^udog the alleged eSecCs^ 1 rauit 
concli^ that f pu and all maeldane are victum of 
addusioo.^ 

The mtislp kiver tught replf. ^So be 1 caa 
,«nl 7 aaaert that I know that t have apt^sii the 
^th. i oaa give jpa no prooC Aa you we 
fdeE^teiit in the muaaca] acnse^ to t«-iteraee the 
cxpericDoe these who are cnuaual b ootj to sp^ 
40 you in m auange language If you have Nth . 
in our hmafidiM yoa will take our word 00 trustt 
if nov not.* The things of the s^tT oao be only 
disoemed by the spiiiu If that oeootne atrophieu 
-by disusci or lying oormaEilt or pcrhapo not^eautent 
the language of the spiritual world will be mere 

' Is it not India who speaks this lang^ge with the 
greatest proficieiicy who should tea^ i| to a world 
where the powers of evil are mustering all their 
iorces to destroy the angels: to fill puny mail with 
ji colossal pridot by whi^ be imagines he can 
■dispense with the laoomprehens 1 bl& soora the super* 
natural and evolve a religion out of himself which is : 
to have no creeds^ tio dogmas* leading to a state 
'**jnoth-eatcn with tiberCy" as T. S» Eliot calls itp 
'"The fool , hath said in Ms heart, there it no God,”* 
but even fools can understand ibat every maa a law 
tinto himself, and every man allowed uncontrolled 
ndf^expresaion, means cnaoa and anarchy and Chat ' 
the only check upon this, which is available to them 
■is to standardise bumamty, suppress individuality, 
jnduce group-fxienCaU^— in short, soul slavery* 

' But the starved soul must have an object of 
worships a God and a religion* Or they will worshijp a 
maiv or the machine, as in Russia; and f(w a religion, 

A concoction compounded of materktHsm and senti* 
inentaliscn, as served up by Bertrand Eussell, for 
instance* AU those with eyes to see can disoent in 
the Quxlefn world how all this works put where it 
has been tried.- 

Is India preparing heraelf kir this Spirtiual mis- 
sion? Are none of her sons ^Itmg under the 
4 itt 7 aoti 0 n of an outwardly alluring form, wtueb 
Bpeaks with the voice of the charmer, of Ub^y and 
a universal religion without God, while they discern 
rot that the bright coloured vesture clothes a 
fikdetonP 

A COOPERATIVE COLONY FOR MAH ARS 
(By Vaikuhth L Mehta) 

Among the places visited by Mahatma Gandhi 
•during his recent stay in Bombay was the Colony 
of Konkanastha Mahars at Pali Danda in Bandra. 
'The colony comf^ises nearly one hundred famiUcs 
who have put up thatch^ huts of their own on a 
■site at the foot of the Pali HilL In 1913, they were 
allowed temporarily the use of this Government 
land. Since then they pay to Government a monthly 
'rent of Re. I per cottage. Goveenment are prepared 
“to consider their reijueat for the permanent use 
\ofthe site provided they construct puoca buQdlngs 
^ unapproved Une^ The coknlsts who are mostly 
employed in the Railway Work^sbops and in 
Mills ore anxious to remaid on the pres^' site 
:and put up permanent butldiogs out of thdr tittle 
savings. These savings of persons with a memthly 
fnexme of Rs. 20/- to Rs. 40/- are naturally not 
^bstandal and' the proposal has, tfaefcEwe, been 
-cut forward that the colcdsts should form a 
Co-oimttve Housing Society- The society will 
^ borr^ funds fisr the purpose fram Goverament or. 


otber soutnes and puichase the aiti Aom Govsnunen^ 
oonsimot the buildingi and manage the proporty 
untH the liabitiUee are met 


A beginnii^ ImM been made In this direction anl 
30 persons have made a formal applioadoD to the 
R^atrsr of Co-opoadve SooSetiee for the 
regtstratlon of tbe propOMd eodety. During a 
period of three maltha a sum of Rs. 926/- ^a 
been contributed by membera and deposited with 
the Bombay FitvincUl Co^opentive Bank, Ltd* 
Flam and estimates have been dfavn up for iha 
cotugea and in&rmal diaoisiioo carried on with 
the Colleotor, Bombay Suburban District for the 
purchase of land and (or ths grant of a loarv It 
IS undcretodd that in view of the ipecial circun^ 
stanoea, a Govemmcnl losit may be made available 
to the extent of ttoee-fburths ihe ooat of the land 
and the buildings, as a special oonoesrion the rats 
of interest may be reduced toff per cent, and the 
porfed of tepayment octended to 40 yeara Ihe 
land is to be made available also on speolaf termi^ 
being required by a Community, and iho 

price is cadmitod at Re. if- per square ya^ 


Acoording to the estinutes the total ooat of the 
land will be Ra 7J500/-- at Rs- 160/- per cottage 
Two types of cottages are propose^ ten fiv tb^ 
who can afford to peyaliTgcr monthly Instalment 
of Ra. id/- and twenty for those who will paya 
monthly instalment of Re, 5/-. The cost of the 
former will be Rs. KXOOO/* andN the latter also 
Rs. 10 , 00 ^-b The total cost of the buildings will 
thus ba Ra, iCtOOO/-, If a Qmiperativa Housing 
Society can be registered, Government will grant a 
loan of Ra f 0 j^ 25/- but that Is conditional on ^ 
remaining one-fbuilh or Ra 6,675/- being seeded 
at the outset The members are prepared to put by 
as much as possible front their monEhly saving and 
by tlw time the Society oommenocs operatiofis they 
expect to raise Ra 2,40&/-, Ra 1 ^ 00 /- being ooti- 
cributed by the ten Intending o:M>upanis of the larger 
ooitages and Rs. by the twenty oocupsnts of 

the smaller oottageA The Co-operative Depiuiment 
oannot, however, register tbe sooieiy unless the 
members raise the whole of the guarantee rued 
themselves or secure donations for (be purpose. 

The members wish (0 borow the amount United 
and have no doslra to secure donations, but the 
oondition imposed regarding registration mali^ it 
incumb^t on them to seek assistance In the form 
of donations. The schema ss firamej, ooniemptalCS 
the refund of tbese donations In a {H^od of five to 
seven years, as the monthly payoienis propos^ to 
be made by members cover repavment this 
amount The total amount requiiW is Ra 4,476/- 
and this appeal is addressed to aU who are interest^ 
in the welfare of Harijan^ in which the improve- 
ment of housii^ conditions plays a very prominent 
part to assist in the scheme by givii^ some sut^ 
itantial help. Tlw Mahar ColdniSLi are ready to help 
themselves and" only need some Initial help to 
comply with the requirements of tbe law under which 
they seek reghtratloa o£ their housiog sebetne. 

Donationi may be sent to the Bombay Provincial 
CrKipenuive Baol^ Ltd, (Post Box Ko, 472) for 
being placed to the credit of the Sockt/s wminti idar.COm 


IndlAti Position In ZaoxibnFf— It fs 

understood that in view oJ th«|sucity of informlkHi 
Rgwdhtg the IndiaD poricion in Zanzibar ss afiktsd 
by tbs rscoDtlr proposed jegirfation, the (jovarojnsut 
«f India ars likWy tossk Kotiwar gw HahsiaJ aiJ^h^ 
their Agent QsnsFal [a South AJrka, to pnxwd to 
Zaorihsr to cowAct S4i iuqiary on and to 

nMka rsDOnmendalioQa to th# Omrnoient of India 
to enable tbwa to ttks vp dis matter with tlis 
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THE ABOLITIOM OF LICENSED HOUSES;. 

The League q£ Nationi ha* gone on rtcord a* 
TbeTng Deposed' to the maintenance of the system of 
'licena^ houses of prostitution^ which 1* still in ^sree 
in many eoun&rietw This view wa* adopted by the 
League Committee on the Traffiq in Women on the 
basis of a report prepared by the Sodat Section of 
League Sc^etariat on lit formation collected in 
■reply 1o questionnaires and from investirations done 
on tbs spot in a number of towns in whidi liceosed 
houses have been abolished. 

The report gives evidence in reply to the question ? 
What^ m actual practioSi have been the consequences 
of the a^licioti of the system of licensed houses P 
It contains the results of an enquiry in ffteen 
-Buiopean towns in which licensed houses have been 
abolished or have never existed. Different types of 
towDt were chosen— state capitals, seaport^ garrison 
Clowns, cosmcpolitaii centres— from a number of 
<«jyntrieS! Austria, Belgium, Csechoslovahia. Denmark; 
Estonia^ France, Germany, Latvia, Netherlands, Poland, 
Sweden and Switzerland, InfomiaCiofi on recent do- 
'Welopments with regard to the abolition of licensed 
houses in port towns or colonies of the British 
Empire was furnished in the Survey prepared by 
the British Social Hygiene Counoil. The m- 
ibrmation collected refers to Ihe following points s 
, (1) Date of the abolition of the system of licensed 
fiouscs and measures taken with re^rd to the inp 
senates of tb^ establbhinents whii^ were closed t 

(2) Laws and regulations at present In force for 
4he protection of public morals; and the resutls of 
4heir appUcaticn; 

(3) Measures applied to combat venereal disease 
jijid the efficacy of cbese measures} 

( 4 ) Preventive measure s} 

(fi) Opinion of persons in direct contact with 
'pro^dcution regarding the value of the measures at 
present in force as compared with the former system 
of licensed houses. 

The examination and discussion of the draft 
.fcport brought out the ^ct that considerable 
diversity of method had been employed to achieve 
Xbe same ends. It was the opinion of the Committee 
that methods must naturally vary according to 
1^1 conditions and the aocial habits and customs 
of a papulation. This applies particularly to 
.ineasures taken for the rehabilitation of former 
inmates of the licensed houses. In its final report, 
the Committee drew attention to the different 
methods employed. In particular, it emphasised 
ifdj the necessity for making the free treat- 
ment of venereal disease avaiJable for all 
members of the community, widespread 

l^ropaganda with regard to this disease (r) early 
‘ intimation of the deoision to dose the lioensed houses 
«o that o&operation may be achieved among all 
concerned^ that suitable measures must be taken 
for the rehabilitation of former inmates. The 
Committee concludes, in view of the fact that Che 
authorities in communities where licensed or Catcrated 
^houses have been closed, have been unanimous in 
'declaring that the problem of prostitution can be 
more effeotively dedt with where these houses are 
abolished and that there is no desire to return to 
the former system, that it will no longer b^poasible 
to defend the system of licensed or derated 
i^houses by the arguments whioti once seemed to 
Justify iL It asked the Counoil to invite the Govern- 
ments to maintain the abolition of the system of 
'Itoensed or tolerated hoi^ea wherever this has 
been realised, and to consider the desirability of 
>abtndoning this system where licensed or tolerated 
Jiouae* silu ezlsU 


At the same time; the Committee pointed out tb^ 
abolition in itself omnot be effective unless it is 
supplemented by the ©ducarion of public oplnkn 
and effectlvo medical and social measurei. In 
addition, the punishment of souteneurs and prOGUrerS 
must bs severe and consbtenL 

The Traffic in Women and Children Coi^lt^ 
expressed its satisfaction at the feet that since its 
last session (April 193S) Brazil had ratified the 
1&2I Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic 
in Women and Children,^ iTie Convention for the 
Suppression of Traffic in Women of Full 
which was drawn up in October 1938, has already 
been ratified by twenty-seven States^Kiu., Union 
of South Africa, Albania, Australlaf Austria, Belgiuoi, 
Bulgaria, United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
rtortbern IreUndr Chile, Chioa, CzechoslovakU^ 
Danzig, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary^, Latvia 
Lithuania, Monaco^ Netherlands; Norway, Panama, 
Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Y ugoslavla* 

THE CHURCH AND 'UNBELIEVERS,' 

Mr. L. P, Jacks, the editor of 
concluding bis second article on Mr, Lolsy's new 
book on the birth of Chris tianity remarks : 

On one pervading characferistio .of the earliest 
Christian propaganda whicl% unhappily, its later 
developments have never entirely losi^ ^ Loisy 
touch^ but tightly— its attitude of condemnatioi^ 
of menace and even, at times, of violence towards 
the unbeliever— who, be it noted, is not the unbeliev- 
ing atheist of modem controversy, but tbe ^*Iiai' who 
denies, in one way or another, that "Jesus is Christ^ 
(I John ii. 22) and is in tum to be denied by iho 
Christ before the Father in Heaven (Matt, X, 33;) 
— probably one of tbe sayings "received' by some 
prophet or initiate as a spiritual admonition frozn the 
risen Christ. This intolerance of the unbeliever, 
apparent enough even in the Epistle which an- 
nounces that 'God IS love," may be detected all 
through tbe New Testament, sometimes as an under- 
current and sometimes, ai in the Apocalypse, aasuos- 
ing a tone little short of ferocity. May we not 
account it the heredita$ of Chris tianityt the 

fruitful parent in every age of theological hatreds, 
inlerneGine bigotries, heresy hunts and ejccom- 
munications f What but this has given Christianity 
the une viable reputation of bein^ the most addicted 
to persecution of all the great retiglons of the world ? 
Combining an official theology which condemns the 
unbeliever to perdition with humanitarian ethics which 
declare that all men are brothers, is it to be wondered 
at that Christianity in these days is Inwardly divided 
agam9t itself and outwardly split Into atomistio 
sectSf an astonishment to the Hindu and the 
Buddhist, whOm it vainly seeks to conveft, and 
even, at times, to its own adherents f Intelljgible as 
, such Intolerance may be as a phenomenon of the age 
when Christiaiuqr was bom and amid the fierce 
oppositions whicO beset its infatioy, the Survival of 
it into our times Is an offence to just-minded men. 
By this spirit M Loisy himself, toiling a long life for 
the spiritual progress of humanity, has been excom- 
municated. But there are many others, toilers in the 
same cause, who wait for no official excomrauniettioa 
to drive them beyond the palu Offended by anachro- 
nisms so inhuman, they excommunicate themselves 


Cupztm# the Last Phaae i— Mr. Harold 
Hichobon's book which was reviewed lait week in 
these celumns, Is publUhed by Messrs CanstaUs 
and Co., aiid not by the Oxford University Fre^ 
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FKOHIBrriON REPEAL A IRAGIC 
; FAILURE,* 

<BT F, SOOTt McBiiDiEp) 

- Tte tlie first tAontbs show 

Hat repesl tas ilepTatsbij &Ocd to tolv^ the 
liquor problem. So i n cr e asi ng tngib aie these 
teaidts that the ignoble cootfol eaperimcnl is 
lotteritig toward ODJIapse* Pfedictkms of nnprovo- 
menC have beta proven disastiousiT fiilse^ and wet 
promises have been contettqituoiislj brokea, 

Tbe salooti is baok^ with add^ evQs, In New 
Vork^ headquarters of the i^jeal movefnciii and in 
Chicago^ where txith the RepubUcaii and the 
Democratto partiu made their most solemA decia* 
iiona and clatfbrm prnmises that the aaloqa must 
ttot come back* 

In Washington, where Con gresa vot«l for repeal 
mod passed what tbe wet Crusaders pmised as a 
ftiodel control law; dmnto drivings acoordiog to a 
traffic official, has reused an Ihorease of €3 per cent 
in traffic accidents during the first four months of 
this jear. Governor of Massachusetts, who 
attacked the Eighteenth Amendment while nomma- 
ting Al Smith in Chicago^ recently declared here 
^ Washington that *unEesi our present icoond 


The &ot dmt officiatt apparent^ mclthw ottv- 
aordare enforce effective restrictions in citb^ wet 
or dry territory proves the rule that polid^ns wbw- 
choose to march In the wet parade aim expected t» 
go the whole route for the llqw intettst^ 

My own personal ohservadona in the el^tecQ 
states fiofm coast to coast whbb I have visited In 
tbe past three months are oonfinoed by reports front 
our AntHSalooQ League offices to all parts cif the 
country, 

Tbe first sla monilia under repeal have provided 
convincing evldenee that there Is absolutely no 
hope for a cure of liquor evils in mny of the varicua- 
coiteol systoos, 

Coiidifione under con tml, already terribly bad, wilt 
constantly becofoe wcive with the further develop- 
ment of gigantic liquor sates systems and fabulouily 
financed advertising campalgns-^plui the tnevitabim 
opeimrion of tho habzufbm^g efieci of ImoKjcating 
bmragea, 

Acootdindy, all our Antt^looa League Superin^ 
lendencs and werkm are being urged to redouble 
the efforts to prevent repeal of state and locat- 
prohibition laws; the laat and beat remaining do*^ 
fense against repeal evUi, 


hnproves the time is not far distant when it won^ be 
safe for any one to venture on out streets after the 
JDOdrtail hour*^ Here In the nation's capital an 
appalling record cf drunken Bttscks» murders, 
suicides^ crimes and miifiatunes of all kinds, refutes 
,the claim of the Crusaders that repeal would bring 
*true tempmano^'* 

^ Tbe American Automobile Association reports 
that “a wave of recklessness is sweeping the 
tiation^s highways/' and quotes figures showing* 
B4 per cent increase in railway croesii^ accidents 
under repeal. 

Bootleggers have not disappeared with itpe^ 
Secretary of ffie Treasury Morgentiiau is quotf^ as 
saying that the Illegal Uquor business Is bad 
as ever/' and Mr, Joseph H, Chot^ Federal 
Alcohol Control Director, states emphatically that 
"lawless liquor now'excceds the legal supply. Repeal 
'.has simply added a legalized trade to the lawless 
'trafBa 

The cocktail hour, Ji^entously popularized for 
. profit by the big hotels or Washiogtoiv New York 
and otM large cities, is more perilous and ruinous 
to joiuig women than the old^tme baTTOom treating 
^listom ever was to young men. Employing the 
insistent influence cf social custom to promote alcc^ 
holic habits and liquor sales, the cocktail .hour alone 
Us sufficient to comemn repeal as an ineaouiable 
crime against Americati youth. 

Widespread reports of rioting and bloodshed in 
connectioa with strikes are but another indicatioa of 
Ute regiettable consequences of repeal. The contrast 
between turbulent oomfitions In strike areas In recent 
weeks and invariable orderliness during labor troubtes 
imder prohibition demonstrates the stupidi^ of adding 
drijnk to discontent , 

Many recent TOlsfbrtunea and disasters of careless, 
ticss, like bain wrecks and fires, were undeniably 
uused by the dimking ofbeerand wine, oonvenienCly 
obtainable almnst everywhere since reP^ 

The graotir^ of 2AOO Federal retaS liquor 
dealers’ tax receipts in the dry state ofSemth 
Carolii^ and tbe sale of revenue stamps to A 
bke w er y lo dry Georgia indicate tbe futility of 
promises to protect dry terribory— promises made not 
merely by candidatos and in party pUnkSL m the 
vepea] arnendnient iCielL 

- ^ Me. MMiU, GwSI 8opwlal«aa4nl; Am-e» 3 am ImgQH 
wxllMki Tka dwit leiii iwaa 


INDIAN ANTHROPOLOGIST IN THE WEST. 

. Etao Bahadur L K, Anantbakrishna Iyer, Indian' 
Anthropologist and officer In charge of tho Eebnogra- 
pbio Survey of Mysore, has been toe recipient of^ 

€X)rdtal wcloome at the various European Universities 
that he has so far vbited In the courae of bis tour 
abroad, writes Zi# Sind Ofcsrwr, 

Landing at Brindisi and proDeedfng to Rome via 
Naples, be was Invited to lecture at the Uoiverslfy of 
Rome on the subject of *B[aok Magio In India,'* 
Addressing a largo audience Ptof, iyer stated that 
it afforderi him ^eat pleasure that ne had the pri- 
vilege of mving his first European feoturs La SO^- 
ancient and ^eat a ci^ as Rotne^ He initanced 
that contact ^ a South Indian with Rome was not 
lobe un^peefed ai the earlier records indicated 
that South India and Rome had intimate commercial 
reiatiooB and, what was more^ had actually a temple 
dedicated to Caesar Augustus in the vicinity of the 
modern Craopnore^ In the courae erf' the lecture^, 
which wa* ilUistrated with lantern slides^ he enu- 
merated a large number of cases of survivals and 
modificatrorts of tbe practices of black ma^o In 
modem Hindu society. His Excellency Profi Tuoc^ 
who presided, thanked' the lecturer fiir t^ very 
learnt and LUuntinatlng discourse he made In the 
University. 

Prof. lyef was invited 'to Fforence by the UtuVep- 
si^. At the Institute of Anthropology of the , 
University, he spotre on ''certain asp^s primitlva 
culture in South India,'* iJlustrating his perintf Suit- 
ably with slides depleting the ^ctiial pre^ices 
among tiie Jungle trib^ he expUtned the customs 
and manners peculiar to thenv Towards the^ OOn- 
ctuSdon the Vkse-PTesident of tbe Society presented^ 
him with a diploma cf flonora^ Memberebip of tbOpior rnm 
Soot^. On t^ following day,tIteRettore Idagtiificot 
FroC Efindo de Vcccb 4 m the Royal Univerai^ of 
Flor^ioe awarded him the Academb Ued4 of the^ 
Uoivenity,. , 

The Indian savant was Invited the fi»1lowlng week 
to talk before the Institute of Ethnogiapliy : and Ibo 
Institute of lodian Cmliaatlcnt of tbe UnrTCnlfy* 
ofSorbonite;. At tlte fomaer, ProC Bdaew of Sorbofme 
prerided and PreC Iyer epolce about the Im^rtance of 
ilte sin^ of the tower form of culcun;, ‘Tlkeprop^ 
loterpretetioo forms irf'cultiire can only be 
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tjndertakeEi when wk appreciate the ai^Soance of th^ 
■'eimpler fom of outCiire oorrectijf,* HO fan throng 
the whole gamut of Indian sosiety to be found on the 
west coast, explained the unit/ of ixinciple to be 
ndiscemed in the diverse manifestations of customs 
■»nd convictbai developed by the people in the csoupe 
of agesi be tray ii^ the inHuence of their older primitive 
habits. At the Institute of Indian Civiiisatioa under 
xhe direction of the famous tndologls^ PioL Sylvatn 
Lcvyi Pro£ Iyer lectured on the subject of imgio in 
India. Magic practised by the pewle^ he stated^ was 
►of two idnos black and white. The meeting was 
; particularly memorable ai it had attracted a large 
Clumber of Inddogists and Indian students pursuing 
^eif studies at the University of Sorbonn^ 

Prot Ananthakrisbna Iyer next proceeded to 
*the Uruveraity of Oxfim where the Univa-sity 
Anthropolc^cal Sodety Invited him to deliver a 
leoture on June T. 

At Vienna, the Asiatic Society and the Faoulty 
■of Anthropoloey invited him for a discourse on 
C^ertain problems of Indian sociolo^* Haron Helne- 
Geldern of the University- of Vienna was found 
working on the sociological analogies between Kerala 
and Indo- China* The tndefaiiglble Father Schmidt, 
the founder of the Anthropos, the Direct or of the 
~Vatloaii Ethnographical Museum and Prol^sor of 
University of Vienna, in collaboration with Ptof* 
Coppers have utilised vej^ large amount of inlfortn^ 
lion from * Cochin Tribes and Castes ” In their 
able and enoydopaedb work on Culture, Then, 
aj^ln, at Brulai^ FVoF. Dr* Frdherr von Ebkstedt, 
Director of the Anthropologisches Institute and 
Ethnologisches Institute, has created an important 
school cT Anthropology tor the University of Breslau. 
Apart from the monographi he has issu^ on various 
^racial probfemfl in Tnoia, ha has collect^ 15,003 
''photographs of types bom India alone. 

At Berlin and Konigsberg the next two places to 
which the Indian Anthropologist was invit^ there 
are professors attached to the University who have 
studied and published important oontributlbas to the 
study of Indian culture. Mention may be made of 
Pool Helmuth V«i Glasenapp, who is as faraiitar 
with the Important pilgrim centres In India as any 
orthodox Hindu* » 

Prof. Iyer next visited Halle on Saale about 2 
hours' journey from Berlin, to speak on the Aryan 
ponquest of South India at the University. 

. At Halle the Lord Mayor weloomed Prof, Iyer 
and his son, FroT, Natesan, to the ancient and noble 
€Aty of Halleu The Mayor Weidemann stated *To 
pny linoerest thanks to your visit which greatly 
tumours uS| 1 may add the wish that you wilT have 

8 lined tome good and thorough impressiom of Halle, 
ur town Is situated In the middle of the German 


Rebh, This Central German landscape has always 
played an important part In the spiriti^ and political 
bl story of Germany and Europe. It was hero lhat 
the great religion^ fighter and oroative linguist 
Dr. Martin Luther was ^rru I would grtatly appre- 
ciate if your stay in Germany would help you to 
understand our struggle In Che right way. May you 
Cake home besides a good soientifio result w^h 
will serve to promote m a greater degree friendly 
gelations between two peoples of old cuTture." 


PROFESSOR LASKI* 

The London conespondent of the Hindtf writes^'" 

The keture rocenUy delivemd. In Moscow by 
Profcjscr Harold l^ki on the prospects of revoln-t 
tion in the Uniced Kingdom* baa bad the Inevhablei 
oonsequenoes of indignant protests in Parliamentt 
Mr, Laski is now back in London and he ban 
protested to the "DaDy Telegraph** against certain of “ 

Its comments and its assertioii that the lecture to 
which exception is taken was given befocc the 
COmmuniat Academy. In the House of Commonf 
yesterday, the Foreign Seencta^ was aeked th^ 
terms and conditions under which the Professor*# 
passport was endorsed to enable him to visit Russia^ 

Sir John Simon repti^ that Mr. Laski held 
usual passport, available for travel anywltfrei io^ 
eluding the Soviet Union. No special j^itides were 
necessary and none were asked for firom the Foreign 
Office, ; 

Mr, Attlee pointed out that Professor Laski*# 
lecture was given not before the Cbmmunist Academy 
but the Institute of Soviet Law and consisted of # 
defence of FarHainentary Government. It was 
followed by five hoursT continuous attack by COcop! 
mnnista on Ptofessor Lasld's vkws. 

The Government was then asked whether ht 
view of the fact that the London School of Economios' 
was support^ by an official grant, it would be 
indicated that auen grant was not given to facilitate 
such activities as those now criticised* The" 
Government reply was, the London Sch^ of 
Economics does not receive a grant directly feom 
the ^ Goveroment The University of London’ 
receivea an annual block grant, paid on the 
advice of the University Grants Committee^ and 
from this sourco and others at its disposal makes) 
allocations to its various oonstituent schools anrb 
colleges* It did not seem necessary to take any 
action of the nature suggested. 

Captain MacDonald. — Is it not a fact that this- 
Profeasor Laski is an avowed Communist as welt 
as being of alien origin) and will the Right Hon. 

Gentleman say why be, should be allowed such 
facilities as are provided by the EB.C. frequently^ 
as well as the London School of Eoonomios, tq 
spread his poisonous propaganda 7 
Sir S. Cnpps. — Is the Ri^t^Hon. Gentleman awaitS 
that the charter of tbe Londoo School of Economics 
expressly provides for complete freedom for proTesiof s 
and lecturers to express their political opinions 
outside the school; and will he resist the i^viouS 
tendency to try to curtail that fi^omP 

Mr, Maxton, — Is not the gentleman referred to id 
this question a perfectly respectable member of tho 
party which combes His Majesty’s official OppOf 
sition ? (Laughter.) 

No answers were given* 

The Vioe-Cbanoelior and the Principal of the ■ 
University of London have written to tha press 
pointing out that although they offer no opinion on ^ 

Ftofessor Laaki’s action in Moscow which wilt 
doubtless form the subject of inquiry by an appro 
priate body, they wish It ma^ plain that toe Univer* 
sl^ tocepts no responslbili^ for personal expressiooi 
of opinion by any of its professor a. It is a^ed tbai 
■uch expressions of opinion should not be tideen as j^or rnni 
representing in any way the views of anyjrespofisible ' 
p^on oonneoted with the Universi^* 


Eduoatlon of Indtaii# t^That th« lato 
Mrs. Shysmjl Krishna Vann*, wife of the wellknown 
Indliaa revoludticnary of that name* who died in eadle 
In Europe has, by a wiU, kTl a mm «qu valent to about 
thirty takhs ^ rypeei for the aducation of ladiaiH 
abroad It aonoancedi in ^ am Interview by Hr. K. F. 
Ityaswal* wallknowD IfistoriaD, Jndstogisi and lawyw* 
who regtnuy tvturutd from a tour In Europe, 


Building A Hosqud In Soutli 

A niHting was held in the Zeeixst Town Hall ncentijr 
to courider a petition urgine' the Town Oouncll to 
■auction the b^lng of a moaque on a ptsoo of ground 
ml to the Post Office, which the Mahomodana had 
bought aome years' mgo for that piwpoae. The design 
■bowed that.if would be a fine buUdii^* .The Ohristiaii 
aection of the onmmiitiity, boweeer, attended ia fero# 
determined that the Indiana should not succeed ■ 
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-* HlNDir ;f 3 UURpg;^^oa,^^tlOLICS. 

Utmvi. Um» iMftfKnm tiator^ inteti «it!t 
sfjfwnl <ir dM A|Wtolib E^teg^sfc in ln4i^ ^ *boni' 
iiinSI n* iNt^dct^ tbetp tWdnirtb iei lodii: 

«|lt liKv«'ln*de»ttur b^gMt fliiidfa Iriia tirqo^^ivf 
t«^i %:Oirof37, ^ ^ . 

inifiktQn!^ c^ufcb wtikh U' 5 ^ I 37 iil: Bat 
coostnio^ at a boat b( Chou^a^ rupees. 
Ti» sif otitw^ ippeanitiee 1| locks man I&b b 
iTintftt temple In Sou^ India tboa b' Christian 
%riih id ^sitons,*' • mandap V ‘ vunams^* tto^ 
The iu^hectui!^ rtyle id thA main foUowa the Itoes 
of fbe Madpca temples, but the 'stkaias^ or lowetSp 
-Arbldi unlike the Hindti fnaiuier of oonstructipii. are 
have ^ their models those o£ the famous 
Khajaiho "temple hi BuodelkhapS In Korthcrn In^. 
Ttkeee towers "are 'sonsaouiited by crosses, which 
Ihusdrpp B hini to the casual . on-toolcef thkithe 
place is dedhated to ChHsliah worships 
JM Ihe entrance are tw^ elephante which ilrailj 
acoordipg to the Indian usage that the residence 
belongs ; to ^alty, On either pide of the main 
gate can^ into the wall are two ^^vapakks* nr 
gate-keepers, ^who have wk^s^a thing not in 
oonibnnitj with Hindu custom. The £rat*slk«ra! 
which is ^bove the entiancej is eotistructed in a 
way. so as to provide llvii^g room for the pdest In 
char^ 6n the first floor, whence the beU suspended 
the lower ean be operated. ? 

r Ki^t fironi the entrance mni a Very usttow 
^ landspa* open inwards ^ but closed outside by a 
wall, which fbnnB b. complete rectangtw enclosing 
the church. This mandapa resembfes^ the usuu 
Qourtyard 'Sufrounding the Hindu temiflev Ficm 
this naandapa the worshippers ean obtain a clear 
view ti the. mtdn body of the church which la 
covered « much Jarger mandapa. The smaller 
tnhndapa if therefore meant for pfooetPions and 
private devctloni. 

Between tbd tnam eotmnoe " and th^ pnneipat 
mandapa If the’ 'vimana*' or the baptb^ 
through whrch the worshipper has^ In paSs to the 
main body of the church. The^ font symbolises 
pipflcatian and is i smi qua mu to enter the churefa- 
The principal mandapa itself Ls' supported by ten 
pillue i^rcsenUng the CommandtneotB. All the 
t^&rs AiO j^onstmeted in the style of the Vyjlanagaia 


The Bntimice to this mandapa i| over seven steps 
representihg the Seven Sacrameatf of the Church. 
At the.top of ^e entiaooe are two peaa»cks which 
dehote’ iouJf , Ip ^ maip^er jof the Syio-Ualabar 
f. Church, 

The sanctuary is separated ^m-the rest of the 
. fhuibh by tailings. > Beside the maio altar th^e 
Bre twoouiar.sid^aje. By the awin altar and in 
- bent of the Hotr-j^ 'Holies is the perpetual Lamp 
like B sltyer dove hai^ii^ on b serpent-lite chaH 
^XBs vnalci hltay is -dutctly below the second 
■flikara*^ At the back of tbfs nlt^ ts a statue of 
Christ made after' that of the Buddha ofSdmath.' Jt 
Is Id the Bwldbfst preaching attitude'-^^dhann^ 
ihakrB-Amdra”; Around this altar are twelve 
candekbrn . re£»eaenting tho spMtles. Ekhhai 
this *dkara' 'and on the' outside is b^ sUtue 
of the Mother of QiHsr dressed in Javanese 
wttk^ Bb Vbo hra Qio staines of. saiuts pUocd in 
the fsanow inandapa,'' The statues of the evange- 
lises kept at tiio flair snglas of' the maodapa 
ftto purely inf the Huida posttuoe sod the gospal§ 
krtiiah p!)^ cany Sanscrit 
' t« it vast mass of archkecmial detail eoo^ 


talomf feirgioui. syoibollsm, whbh whenever it doew^ 
floe ^eooflioi wkh Ibh imentUs bt the Chtlitia^ 
worship/ W rnBintatft^ Intact, , In' this minktarS 
«D luggettioB is ca^ul^ 

t: ..f. - } j f; ' 


I , ■ r-T ► ► 


MAPfi^ANCE Rld^ OF HINDTJ WlVE%^ 

Tbw judgment Ib S^kamodrOMm w. VaHiim 
£Aktinitdr^wn\A ImpcrtBnl fioca ibe po^tdTvImd 
of UindiA wives who piepes reasons live apSrd 
ftgm their huabsnds but iwglecl to tot tbeoi foe 
rm un ten afloB Tbs' dec^oB whkh Is reported iiv 
the eurfeat itsus of the AU Indie Reporer Istw 
the elBect that where a wifk keves bet buaband'w^ 
bouse without his pcfsnisttoit but itibsequently 
comes back and oflbrs to livf with hktt his refusal 
to allow ber to dor so emitles the wife to demand 
sepaihte maintenance from him. Maintenance depend^ 
upon a gathering together of . aU the facta of the 
Sftuitiofit th« amount of free eitstCt the pan Ida of 
the married parties and the flunilies, a survey ^ 
the condition and necessities and tights of the 
members, on a reasooable view cf change of cirount*^ 
stances possibly required in future, reg^ bcln^ 
of course bad to the scale and tbe mode of living an^ 

10 tbe age, habits, wants and cIbas cf life of thq 
parties* The Court has held that the daim to maln*:- 
tenance which arises when It is unlawfulty withheld Ur 
a legal right. A dEmand and refusal is not necessary^ 
to cftste the righh They an only cf evlder^tlary 
value to show that afterwaids the withhold roust 
have been wrongful or that there could oot be sny 
support for tha theory of abandonment Or waiver, 
in the same way, mere non-payment of malr^ 
tensnoe, though by Itself it does not constitute 
the wit^ldmg wrongful is stH! evidence Co show 
that the withtolding was wrongfl^ The only 
legal answer to such a claim Is either abandon* 
meet or waives ot such conduot on tbe part oT 
the plamtiff as may have misted tbe defendant 
into thinking that such b claim would not b# 
mado thereby Inducing Mm not to mike si^ 
provision for It especisTW as malntensnoe Is g 
provisiao to be made out of the cuftent Income of the 
estate or cf the person liablt. The disetetkm of the 
Court when, applied to ^ ^anl cd onws «f 
maiatcnanctf is generelly tzerdied In adjusting thq 
fate at which the aireara have been awarded or hi 
limttiiy the period, by laf^mice 60m frets of at 4 
ImpUed^waiver or abandonment Of conduct lucb sw 
ab^ mentioned. lci this partiouEsr oare tha 
plaintiflT under the advice of her father, who 
was in alHucnt ciroumstanccs lived away ftom 
her husbaodi yracticaUy during all her married 
life without makmg any olaiai lor msintensnoe against 
He had so property whJcli <^d bo dbuwgetl 
with tbe ouintecanoe and his only moosiie was nUt 
salary cained by *his professioa, . ll was bfCld that 
U was not unreasopabte in tbe oliounishuioes Ca 
kfer that the pUintjfl' bad ctiber knpiiedly abandoned 
or waiv^ tbs claim lor the ^eater part of the period 
fbrwbicti artears were eWnoedorat least that beo 
conduct had been suoh ss to lead the defendant tuy 
believe that ho would ^npt be jcaded opon to meet >" COm 
a etajm flx a 1*^ ^ niDioey which bw 

would not ipastmbix J>e able: to ny aol vhlola 
ordinarily he ought Co have Ibuiiid ran the corrent 
incoDe and the enforecmert of which would miJy 
lead to tlw result dissstroui alike to him and to to 
wlfCi of making him a pauper and thsft srreart cavm 
be g^ted oci ^^Qm the of d em a n d, 

_ ■ 
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MAN WITH “X-RAY EYES" 

Fro£ K, B. Duk^ A KashoieH g&nClemanp £3 years 
who has earned a reputation for tx^sseasinf 
" X^ay Eyes ' elafms to have discovered a tnetboa 
vrhicb will make the blind see. 

Blindfolded with a number of kenchlefsr a broad 
oardboard screen placed over thcoi he aat back 
in a chair and read printed and manuscript iheete in 
Engiisl^ Hind! and Urdu^ — the three scripts he 
knows, demonstrating hiS uncanny ability to See 
thnougb the several opaque substances. The Pro- 
fessor also claims that he can drive a car blindfolded, 
or shoot with his eyes dosed! and hit the bull's eye 
as often as he could with his eyes .open, writes the 
JffittdL 

How did you develop these undoubtedly mar- 
vellous powers F" asked a press representative to 
whom he gave a dcTnonstratlon in the Hindu ofSce. 

^Tt all came so naturally," the Professor observed, 
was studying books on Hypnotism and Psychology. 
It suddenly struck me that It should be possible for 
men to ko blindfolded, and I gave up my studies to 
eee if 1 could aucceisrully do sa’’ 

first some people laughed at my queer idea," 
the Professor added imiling, “I was not good at 
«choot and they thought it was a ruse 1 was playing 
on them. Bui leave school 1 did in 1B18." 

"How long did it take you to attain your present 
powers^ he was asked. 

"Just ten yeara~'I perfected the art in 1923^ ft 
was a process of greater and greater concentration of 
the sense of hearing and seeing. As a result; 1 believe 
my brain powers have developed as also the general 
condition of my health." 

The Professor stated that ever since he had 
acquired these powers hit one ambition had been 
to train others; partbuisrly the blind ones, in 
this art, "If 1 succeed," the Professor added 
hopefully, “blindness will no longer be a disability 
or misery/* He said he had, m fact, been 
approached by some prominent citbeni of 
Bombay to kelp them with his services in certain 
tchools for the blind which they were interested 
in \ but, he said, the proposal did not materialises 
The Ptofesicr expects to proceed to Europe and 
America in about a month and there demonstrate 
bis powers before societies and organisations 
interested In the education of the Blind. “As soon 
as 1 have sulhciently popularised the system/' the 
Professor stated, “1 hope to come back to India and 
start an Institution for Ibe Blind*" 

At present he gave the Interviewer to understand, 
he does not propose to^give any public demonstrations, 

Muftllms and Hallways The fottowiDg 
Associated Press message dated Simla the SOth was 
published in the papers last Saturday i “In order to 
avoid further critkiSfn fflgardlug npresentatiou 

in Hail way Servicei It is stated that at the tioie the 
recent ielection of Specif Olasi apprentlcea for tralniiig 
In the United Kingdom was made, there wen in 
all tin deDdldatss, six HiaduS, two Angto-IudianSt oue 
Fanee end ous Munliirv who had completed their 
trelolog at Jamalpur, Sue of these appreuckes, four 
Hindus ud two Anglo Indians, attained (|uaiifyiug 
Btandard sud wan selected In direct order of merit in 
scoot dance with the regulailon fer further training in 
the United Kingdona As by this selectioi^ ou«*third of 
the vacaxicies were already aecured for members of 
miuority commuuities, the Oovemmeiit did not consider 
It necessary to make any further oooununa], edjusinient. 
It in also edded that a ttuslim candidate, who stood 
ninth in the order of merit, did not attain qualUIyitig 
tUodard and could not, the^ore, under the rules, be 
selected for further tnioiogin the United Kiugdooa* 


765 


THE BASK OF BABODA. LTD. 

Ilfidflr itae patiooa» ot ai^ larselT hf llu 

□mrauuHiit id H. H. ^ iliihiinje Gaekwar of BoAda. 

C Dcdtt Ibe Baa4a Oompaolei Aet m fit UflT \ 

Ham Ome ^BABODA. 

Branctiea i^Benibay, Atamedehad, Wavaert, MebHeai 
Ehibbol, Bunt, l^sOedi Pataa, Aoifvtl. Bhivnagar. 
Akibrar, JCa^aa, Kaiel, Kadi, l^waiica, and Poit Oaua. 

capital 5UB5CRIBBU Ra tfe^ee*eee 

CAPITAL PAlD-yP « 20,00, Qoe 

RE5BRVG FUJMO „ 11 , 90.004 

DiBMjroBaj 

»fr Laltibbiil ^amaldas KXr, &I.B,, (CkalnBaii), 

51i.etb DifrgeprasAd BhenibbuyraHd LasKarl, (Mill 
Afent, Ahm ed e l i aiL J 

Sheth Todarmol ChtdiaDlal ^stnal Beehar, iMIU . Agent 
Baruda. 

Toolslilaa KllBChittd Eag., (KiTecliaad Devetaand & Co. 
Ltd., Bo]iiba3rj 

Mr. arrdhBTlel I>esal)lial Parikb, B^A., LL.B., BanxU, 

Rel Retoe BbaJlal P«]1bhal Aralu, BA., M. 5k C. !.« 

Agent, AJembio Cbemlcal Worlu Ge^ Ltd., 

Seth PransukhlaJ MAfattiil (ShorrwK: MttiA Ltd. 
Ahmed abed.) 

Cdl. Kk 5blv ReJ 5lngli,6,A4 {Natb Dewea.) Bofoda 
Mr, N, M. Muxunidari (Meaere; TaU 5ona, LtdL* Bombay,) 
OOBBEltr DEPOSIT AOOODICm 

latdwt m deUjr helaeaM from B«. 300 to Ba LOO.OOO 
will be ellowid at 1 per aenli pn umum and on inmi mw 
Esi 1/10,000 by ipailal airadgeinenL Ke 1nt«t wlUoh 
doai net oom* la Ea d per bilt^ pai ivUl be aBmnd. 

vised DBPOdITi.. 

Beoilvaii lar long or iberl paiodi on lanns trbldta may be 
iaiBElalDed on ap^oatton. 

LOABS, OTEHDBABTa ANB CASH aBEDITa, 

Ttaa Bank gvanti amsiEimmiadaklaii on kanni la be eizanied 
hgalMl apiirqw leaaiiUea 

The Bank nndsiiaket on bihaR st lie ooniVliiDali Ibe lafa 
Onetpdj ol Bhaioa atid B^nrlUea and Ibe ooUea^n (d dlrl^eiidi 
and tntanet Ibenoa 1 it aln nndartakee tbe eele and pueliiMi ol 
BmwnmantBeM and all deeanpUeni at Gbsok at moditale 
abargie punderuan ol wbJab maj be loamt on appUaaUpia 

BATiKaS BANK DKFOSim 

Depuelte mgslTed in Bavlnge Bank aoeoimie and Battngp Bank 
depoeil BaaonnW. Inlanel on ibw la allswed at 1| par atnt pw 
aonniii. Belee on apyLbaUon, 

W. U, GBOUNDWATEH, 

Gwwal Hanagor, 


TUB Smm STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, UMITED. 

Fortnightly eaUitigs betweeii 
BHumbny, Karachi end Calcutta 
Burma ^allitig ;«t Galle Tutinorm 
Colombo and Bther coast porta 
according to decnan4 realpatidar.COITI 

For Fiti^hl Dthet paiticulert apply 10*^ 

NAEKOTAM MORAEJHS 01 Co^ 

A§miSr^ 

Sndamft Honss; 81, pr Jtt Roed,' BiUard 

Bombay. 
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THE BANK OF INDIA. LTD. 

7tb SapUtubW f90« 

» UTDBI TBS IBDIiB 0»3fPlBlK m 
n or leex, 

HEAD OFFICE* 

ORIETCraBlJliDlNGS, B 0 AB 4 T. 

rBXJUAQn EXCEANGB, 

Sheik Hemon Sk* Barah«/« 
JLHMEDilBJUl. 

BAlfDHA. 

BfUicliea CAU^tJTTA^ 

BARA BA2AR, CAICUTTA. 
POONA. 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT, 

Cftpltal Subwaibed ...... Ea, 2.00.00,000 

Cspital Called up ...» » 1.00,00,000 

Reoefre rand 1,00.00^000 

Londim Amenta s— The Westmlnoter Bonk, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTa 
IntctCit ii aDefied c>a doQf ImUaco frooi Wi% lOO to 
B«, l,^(VOD0 @ t% pa uumuL latsnst on tmtinrfU Id 
mam ef Bi. 1.0D,OOp lUowed oulj b; ipocuJ imngnDenit. 
Ro oodit udl be ^wea lo oocomiti for mtenot uRoimliiUE 
to len thm Ik, f pa hilf 

FIRED DEPOSITS, 

Deposits tie leoened tied for ooe fMr oc for shot 
^od M imtet of iatemt vhkb cad be ucemioed oo 
epplketioa. 

* SwfiDg* Bsuk uscoonts opeoed out fiTtnmble terma 
Rules oa Xhe Bssk set* oi Kiecator sod 

Tnutee dd^ Wills end Settkmeqis end nodertekee 
TVoetes bmioas genemUp. Rake mtj be obteinMl ca 
eppUcetun, 

Hw Benk gieiits icconimodetiQo of tenme lo bi 
■fiuged igsmst epjinaiTed teaiiity. 

LOANS. OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS 

The Bmk imdefUklEa on tiohslf of hi Cociitittwati tba 
sefe coitodj cd Sbues snd Seenritki end tbs coUaciiQii ci 
dmdcsd and iaLeiat tbeieav It eUo ondettekes the sale 
nod pmebsse ofGofonimeai pepa end ell dusaipttaoe cf 
stock it Dodsooe cbages penioilus of which mey be bed 

A^l^aRAT. 
Menoger* 


/ 


IP You are in need 
ctf a Severe^ cure 
for Diabetes, Loss 
of Memory, Dy- 
spepsia, Constipation 
etc. 


TRY ONLY 

ATANK NIQRAH PILLS 


vfbkh are sure cure for these d ifl^ g es , 
RnpM Oae per tin (32 pills) 

The Atank Ni^rah Pharmacy 
Janmaeap— (RatElawaFb) 

Brandt: 

KALBADEV1 ROAD. 


THE BOMBAY PjlOVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

EUR Oman AfdasSWiiklViik Bseneei 



.DCEROZQBS 


gkOtninllAl V. UstaUt, R0JAl„ 
Bit LnlBbbet SsmSldee, Ei, 
Kedhimja D. Tbe^kmr, 

e. P. MiDdHlnnrt Rffif 


S£UEB OePlXlXi- 

<P«IJrFeldJ ^ 


FtoiV.O.KAl*, 

V* V, Ena, 

a <k Bekbtlisaaiv Dsf^ 
a twun^fawwi FfC. 
<X Hi Osndbi, 
B»atiiAdosaT.^ 

Tiitiideha, nii, 


^ Rii 

■M end tfurtst a k 

usesstfM. Beta sei sikir perUselea uef k< 


1 OkFOBmUndtor oat yw enditartaa tiiii|« pwtisds 

t* Htatawd 


a CUBBSKt AOOODHTB ea efsnad _ 

Bootata end IndlTkoeki tetata U eUswiI n ial^jbsleiwa 


». Bkrmos llEE DEFOeiTa en eeHplel nod fntata 
tad elfi ta MiitOit mtolQiim meok^Ij kelensse Belw nur 
NobMloel tniA llie endtadfiiail, 

i rnhm tana m Itass U km 


4, DveKs bm: 
UMCtelBsl era e^iaetao, 

4i Eta Beak flnenM n 
UtaBanbey 


ilf iffilitaid Bialttta ilD 

ijF, en tu i mumuMu detlM el tta BeeMni. 
Anabiy fttadsas j, * 

a. doscmsiiBTSeiidJta futaly by • Bfu ol InststiwsM 
AtatatanW end ymilj by e fijiWtel OmuntaTA^ta. 

•S*"?**' ptaUco eis ^blkk^lAlh* 
« Bomb* j Gtmunwit Oewta,- 

TdlEUHlB U AOETl, 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

'jpHE outright paymeat of the Ihetuenoe 
money to the widow of ohOdien Id 
one lump sum bt s greet miotalnq, To 
apply a real test' you would only a«k 
youmlT how your wife would iovost f uoli 
a iiiBi now wrlthout any help wholevef 
fnitn you. The woniui hoe been ^AU 
the Wife and hlocher * U iltequipped td 

*">»ilpatidar.com 

taimly'a protectloa for cuony yeari, ^ 

Tberefere Uke odvaatage of 

OUR INVESTMENT TTIUST PLAN 

FiT^iraur fnHuAmM igjly U <— > 

THBSECRETARV 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR 
AND 

TRUSTEE CO., LTD. 
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The Shahabad Cement Company* Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in Indio* In use on the Principal*^ 
JRailways in Southern IndiOf GoTemment and other important works. 


CHAR 



MINAR 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days* 
Kidrst Prwmnity and H. fht NJram** OpmEnl^nt t Th« aeocant 

BEST & CO*, LTDl, kllkum & SONS, RASHID KHODADAD & Ca, 

MADVli* SiCtnrDBlABAD. Mtl. Cuv* FO OH A. 

The Shahabad Cement Comoanv. Ltd. 

"BOMBAY HOUSE”' BOMBAY, 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED ONCE IN TWO MOISTHS, 

Edited Bol^ la Ha iaber«ft« of Ha yfonaa of 
£adi% hj Mas, K, Sj^timASADOAS, k. a,, Uaniagtou 
Read, Ohetpet, MadriB* 

Es. a. f. 

Baburiptioa ({aduiling Postage). 

XaUnd a S 0 

n Foreign .** 4 0 0 

(SQ))4ciiber0 ind CoatrlbatbEil orgeoilj Qfladed> 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealt Dg with Social, Hcononilc, 
Political and Bellglons ProMems* 

PUBLISHED WICBKLT PitlCfi B AKHaH. 

; TnJmd, B*. 

^fi^, fOi. Foti 

Subecriptioni and HI other Oonuniitucationt 
Ahoald be fcdd£««$ad 

THE MANAGES, 

The Guardian^ 

Hooamth PjiiEs^ Mount Hoed, 
MADEASL 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN 

FOE TEE (J01E OF 

Cold, Cough, Hwdiiches, EbeonAissni, SwehiBgs ukd alt other 
kindi of A«h« and Faina, 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY a MADRAK 
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PIP, INDIAN SOeiAL RBPORMER. 

[Otgu In 189Di] 

A HOH- PARTY HOH- SECTARIAN ENGLISH WEEKLY 
Published Every Saturday, 
FORTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATlONi 

STANDS FOR ALLrROUND PROGRESS. 


Sobscrlptlon Rates, 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs, 10 (Post Free), 

Slng^le copies of the current month. If available^ 
can be had at 2 annas, current year 4 annas and 
copies more than a year old 6 annas each, ezeluslve 
of postage. 

eontract Rates for Hdirerttsemcats. 


Nuiober of 

Insertions. 

1 

Ind^ 

3 

Inches. 

Cdwii* 

Cdunm. 

I — 

Ccdiimn. 

a 

Paee. 


Rs. Sa ' 

Ra s. 

R& a. 

Rsl 

B* 

Ks, IL 

Ra Sp 

13 

13 0 

35 0 

98 0 

53 

0 

95 0 

133 0 

2S 

35 Q 

88 0 

98 0 

35 

0 

133 0 

255 0 

32 

33 0 

56 0 

99 9 

133 

0 

255 0 

600 0 


Casual advsrtiseiiiencs at Aa 4 per line foe the first ioaertioa and As, t per Uoa of 
euooeedin|r iiiscrtii>iia, 

AdvertiBemeot chaises ace strictly payable half-yearly or yearly in advance. 


For further particulars, please apply to;- 

> THE MANAGER, 

THR INDIAN SOCIAL RRFORMER, 

KAM/lKSHl HOUSEi BANDRA* 

BOMBAY 20a 

f atnis* bj JalBi Ddbs^ Tb* OnmnU VHnifac M SM Faffc taitefe mi PiMM If 

lii* ftofiMffiof di« aindlitt Boaiil il m, Ciw*^ JM BM, TiM%, BmUft 
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INDIAN>SOCIAL<REFORMER. 


realpatidar.com 


P0BL1SHB3) EVERY SATDEDAY. 


•fftcvi- KilMABf BOViS, lANPBA. 


NATA^AMS, 


Annual Subscription (Inland) Ra 7-8-0 f Foreign) Ra 10-0-0. 


a Vol. XLIV. BOMBAY— SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1934. 


No. 49 


"I will ht mi fianfa h tnitli. Add u uncDinprainliiiigt u JiiitJcc (1 mm In will dot eqiiivo«Ce-'l will iMTt 

cteuK* 1 viu DOC rctnit % tinile / wiU t§ ktani/' lYlJJJAM LtQYP Garrison m the Liktr^toi 


lYiJJJAM LtQYP Garrison m the Lt^tr^ior^ 


GOMTEHTS 


Myioire aiuI Y'aditAUoti- 
Th* IndlAD Askdtm? d 
SoivDMi. 

MLnorltj IhfiATAnorA. 

Tht DtbTA DOfi PabUo fiobool, 
BoUUdAllal An Sod Itaetf. 
To PrtWjt FiiApondamiuia. 
BiitUb Eolo to IndiA* 

Trotii And tho I\eUtlal*iii 
Tbo United BlotM Ejgif. 

A ^TtlbiuA*' Fiotuti 
AustarU In BovjJl 
porUAmAotofT Vntehty* 
FADdlt UolATlTa VvAAm. 
BiTODd ttiA WbllA Fkpff. 


HJnda Obnroh tt OhrietiAn 
F»god»7 

An Dxidrd Oftmp ISKUng. 

TK* Oi lard Group, 

Tbfl f Ml dI a Eptribul 
TmoJUt. 

TJnoMnliaT 0p4per«IWo Oolon*'. 
PorllniAaiik nnd tbo Eiluksn. 
Wby Th«f Bctlgooi 
Tbi dm^nblTi^ tbi Tsmpla 
Bnttr BUI. 

Enndlwm W««Ylns. 

Tbe FobllQ Sobdot SglioiDa^ 
Indian Aandss; af BcIvnDM. 


NOTES 

Mysore sod Federattoa We are rather 
old-fashioned in our view regarding statesmen 
1x1 office writing to the Press, We did not 
quite like Sir Mirza Ismaifs letter to the Times 
(L^ondon) purporting to interpret the inner 
significance of the objecdons of British Indian 
leaders to the White Paper, But his letter to 
the Mining Pgs$ protesting against its 
attempt to make out that Mysore supports 
Federation because it wants to get back the 
civil station of Bangalore^ is entirety proper, 
Mysore is perhaps the one important State 
which has from the first weloomeJ Federation 
without any mental reservations and what is 
more it is the one which can enter It 
at once without any ve^ large readjust- 
ments in its exfsllng leglsktive machinery. 
But all ts fair in politics, and the M&rjt- 
itig Post did not perhaps seriously intend 
to cast doubt on the disinterested ness of the 
Mysore Government As we have referred to 
the return of the Civil Station to Mysore* we 
may remark in passing that Sir Henry Gidney's 
arches* regarding his negotiations with the 
Mysore Government| rather suggested that his 
community w^ condescending to become subjects 
of Mysore on conditions. We not believe that 
there is any basis for the suggestion. 

The Indian Academy of 5clences:-^The. fate 
Sir K, Seshadri Iyer, when Dewan of 
Mysore, perceived the immense advanta^ to 
the State of attracting the Tata Research Insti- 
tute to Bangalore and succeeded in doing so 
against aU competitors, the most formidable 
being Bombay City. Sir Mtrza Ismail has 
Achieved a not less important stroke by securing 
the location in Bangalore of the Indian Academy 
6f Sciences which wad inaugurated on Tuesday- 
His opening address is published clsewlicre^ 
The presence cf Sir C. V, Raman at the head 


of the Royal Institute isi. of ooursei the 
immediately efiTeccive cause of the Ac^emy 
being located In Bangalore. There have been 
some complaints that he haxi forestalled his 
constimtionalty-rninded and slower* moving fellow 
scientists, but we are sure that It will found 
that Bangalore possesses more suitable cUmaric 
and other favourable conditions than almost any 
other place in the country. In fact, Bangalore 
is tending to become the Geneva of India. We 
have heard some other projects discussed of latCj 
and in nearly every case, Bangalore was first in 
the list of places considered for their situation. Sir 
CL V. Raman has been the target of some rather 
unbecoming attacks in a section of the 
Bengal press. It is not, therefore, amiss to 
quote here what one of the leading thmkers of 
the day, thinks of his service to Science and' 

India- i>r. W* E. Hocking of Harvard University 
in ^^The Spirit of World Politics ” examining the 
conditions which establish a country’s claim to a 
rightful place in international comity, observes ^ 
"Nations preMnting a case for independence will 
always, and justly, point to their men of intellec-' 
tual eminence. It b an event of first rate import- 
ance for national India when a Nobel Prize is 
conferred on a physicist of her own breeding.*' 

This is about the only reference to India lit; 

Dr* Hocking's important contribution to modern' 
political philosophy. " 

Minority Diflerenoes: — The actii^ Governor 
of Madras, Sir Mahomed Usman, will vacatq 
the office at the end of thb month when Sif 
Frederick Stanley the permanent Governo^ 
resumes charge after handing over the Viceroy aU 
ty to Lord Well ingdon who is due back in about 
a fortnight. Sir Usman was presented witlv 
a comphmentary address by the Municipal 
Corporation of Madras a few days ago. No 
Muslim member of the corporation attended the 
function. Sir Mahomed who is the senior 
member of the Governor's Executive Council, 
retires on the ezpiry of his term shortly^ j- The gp corn 
appointment of Mr. Fannireelvam, a RomW 
Catholic Chfisttan gentleman, as his successor' 
was announced a few days ago. There is a 
feeling among Madras MiMlims that the post 
should have gone to a Muriim. As the announce- 
ment of hb successor was made* when Sir 
Usman is acting as Govenior, they 
think that Hb Excellency has betray^ tiio" 
interests of hb <p-reljg{onbt3 by-rccommefiding' 
a ndti-Muslim. "It b very prob^b that Sir 
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Usman had nothing' to do with the reoocnmendap 
tiori. The permanent Governor be^^re leaving 
for Simla would in the ordinary course have 
made the selection. Sir Usinan might even not 
have been oonsulted about It. 'Die incident, 
however, shows that the communal distribution 
of jobs must k-ad to frictbn amor^ the minodty 
oommunltes themselves* 

The DehraDaa Pbbllfl Schools— We gave In 
fiome detail not long ago our reasons against 
the idea cf an English PubUc Schod for Parsis. 
These reasons apply with just as much for^ 
to the PubUc S^ool which Sir Joseph Bhore 
t^ned at Dehia Dun* We are glad that this 
time the volume of protest is larger and come9 
from varied sources We reprint the criticism 
of the Guardtart in another column. TAe Indiam 
Sf^esseffg^er. the Brahmo journal, protests ^'against 
the waste of money with which ten or twelve 
good schools may be founded athealthy places 
for our boys who should be encouraged to 
develop into first-rate Indians in preference to 
fifdi-rate Englishmen.* Even the S^aiesmaitf 
the Anglo-Indian dally, strikes a descordant note, 
(t c^servesj "The atmospheie of an expensive 
English school wheie, whatever masters may 
dfesW* only the scholars and a few other clever 
boys are by the rest of the school expected to 
^* 5 Wot,* and most of the hoys are concerned 
dniy with growing up in comratahle conditions 
until the time Com^ for them to settle down in 
comfortable conditions, \a not to be found, and 
hot to be desired, in India, even in a school 
^here f are high and pupUs will be of the 
(f. fftf Bcher) classes." The prime mover 
iti this project was the late Mr, S, R. Oa% when 
h^ tras Law Member of the Government of 
IndiaL Lord Irwixi, then Viceroy, favoured the 
mooey forthcoming without dilfi- 
cuhy. In these hard da^ it is EOmethlng that 
the tfchod Or coll^6 w3l give employment id 
Gotne Rr^h^men and Indian^ (in, o£ course, 
subordinate roles). 

cot an End la Itself i— Speaking at 
fhe Opening bereiilony of a new Children's wing 
attached to the Chlttaranjin Seva Sadan at 
Culctitta, Gan^iji referred to the fdet that both 
the tate Lata Lajpat Eai and the l^te C. R. Das, 
were foremost political leaders of their 
time, left ^ their properly whed they^ died for 
plaeiy ph'iladthhipic and charitable Objects Hd 
alk>ieferiedtotiielafeMr,J‘ilakdevodflg his 
iiihe iii prison io writing learned toki on the 
ahls^uity of the Vedas and the secret Of the 
Bhagavat Oita. Thus, said Gandhiji, sbowS that 
ahhbu^ to-day bcHitics hiay ^eeiil to engross the 
eoturercitig Of Indiail leaders the ideal that their 
sould blave fqt is religious id the broadest 
bl the tend* we are often b^mpeUed 
td.bng^ id fjdfitics" he cOndudedf "it 
is m bidet hi the fdr the exfchdse 
erf odi tdnstriicHvd taieht^ Gandhiji would 
tiie fcXtridsai bt bur bofciSttuttiVfc talent 


_3f had h bdipa^ biSrbdd tjuiadves,, h* idftlt 
Ihdii^ hi ^ «eihbdi$ bf 


humanity* It has been India's good fortune that 
its leaders have all along htxa men of wide 
outlook, g^t culture and high character. They 
were al^ imbued with a strong religious spirit, 
tisiog term tn the same broad sense as 
Gandhiji. One sometimes feels that In India aa 
In other oountrieS) including Britain, politics Is 
passing into the hands cf men of a different 
type^ Let us hope this is a passing phaa& 

To lYevciit PrepoaJertnee i--SirHeiuy Craik, 
the new Home Member of the Government 
of India, was ^estioned in the Legislattva 
Assembly regarding the recent resDiution laying 
down certain propoitions In which appointments 
in the public service should henceforth be 
made. Asked as to what the policy was behind 
the scheme^ he answered that it had long been 
an establish^ practice to prove at pfepondcranoe 
of any particular community In public services. 

It ia only an Englishman (or ScotchmacO who 
can with such calm assurance apeak of prevent-^ 
ing in others a ct ime or sin (take your choice) of 
which he is himself the standing exponent. 

The Briton takea his own predominance as a 
matter of course, and as a blessing to alt 
concerned. In others it is a hdaous ofienco 
which It is his God-appotnted mi^on to 
proventi 

British Rale In Indfa t^^Messrsu Thompsoa 
and Garmtt have collaborated in a new book ort 
the British period in Indian hlsto^. As might 
be expected from any volume with which 
Mr, Edward Thompaon is associated, the "Rise 
and Fulfilment of Briti^ Rule in India' (Macmll* 
lans^ price Rs. 21/-} starts wkb a claim to work 
for an '^utiderstandlng between the two countries 
which fate has linked so strongly together.** 

The book has been acclaimed as a Buccessfut 
attempt in this direction In Great Britain wheri 
the sympathetic treatment accorded by the 
authors to the White Paper Scheme, Wod 
the hearts of their eriticSb Both the autbore 
are new^apermen and In altetnptit^ to Write 
history tiiey have not le& journalism behind. 

The autho^ hi presenting In thelf preface 
reasons Why they are so admirably fitted for the 
task of wtiUhg a hisloiy of the British In Indhu 
have made it clear ' that, though they have A 
feeUng of A second natiotlnlHy for India, their 
first loyally is to their owe eoitntry^ That 
statement covere miny lapses id the voliiitis> 

The writers occupy 4 good part bf their time 
in knocking heroes front thetr pedestals and 
finding midgatif^ ClfCumsUnceS for the scap^ 
gewts of histofy* . , In commeatiiig on the pisteL 
ling of the three Princes after the Mutiny ths 
authors GOhfuse the Uaut^ They retnarktidar.com 
"The blame attaidied to Hodson fof pistoUipf 
the PriUDes seems hjpoorkicxL They had been 
nedvB membetS'Of the rebel army and baa 
suneodered without wife ooikluct,i.,,,*Arta^yi 
t£ not theoleiieallyp everyone. who jmned 
nmtioeeri was treated at ddkrrlng eapltal 
p Hftiiihtnfaifc * (PagreiS^i 4«9 footootesji . Thn 
pdim to tftxMrthSr tire prince were pfi 
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Tiaviog participated in the rising but whether 
Hodson was jusiifted in summarily executing 
them, Vincent Smith in hia Oxford HtBtory 
remarks that Hodscn had not even expediency 
’cn hU side. 

Truth and tha PoUticJait : — A great part of 
^*The Rise and FulfiPment” is political pam- 
phetcering and that too at its worst. The two 
authors have been about in India recently and 
€hat has been unfortunate for the history. Much 
^ the gossip they picked up from Indian friends 
who discussed the personal aspect of Indian 
politics^ has been slung into the latter half of 
the volume. There is one particular passage 
-which we should like to know to which author 
to credit. *'Ever eince 1357, when Tikk violently 
attached Gokhale for withdrawing a statement 
■which he could not verify, the Congress,^ 
write Messrs, Thompson and Garratt, *%ad 
accepted the view that natbnalist propaganda 
was a war-time weapon, and ^ere was no 
need for it to be based on truth. Though 
unltimately this has disillusioned many of their 
friends abroad^ the method is effective In lndia» 
where fact and fancy are liable to be confused, 
^nd there is little political controversy.,*.,..,, 
Mf, Gandhi now introduced two Hindu religious 
<jonccption3— satyagraha, the vow to hold to the 
truth, and ahitnsa, or harml^ness*' Passing the 
translation of ahimsa as harmlessness^ we are 
astounded at the conclusion to which our histori- 
.ans have jumped. Even the most ardent 
Congressman can scarcely claim a monopoly 
of political ti uth for Gandhi ji. Lest it be con- 
^:luded that the Thompson Garratt collabora- 
tion is pro Gandhi, we hasten to add that the 
book clearly tells hs reader that political wisdom 
is lacking in India and that despite Gandhiji^s 
introduction of two Hindu religious conceptions 
ihe Congress has unfortunately not been able to 
4 ;ure itself of iis old defect. 

The U. Sr Bogey : — We should not be surprised 
if Messrs^ Thompson and Garratt turn them- 
selves to writing next on the "War Debts and 
American Influence in India.*' Mr, Thompson 
was about two years ago on a lecturing tour in 
America and, from what we have heard he was 
not quite satished with his reception there. 
He has not unnaturally at rived at the conclusion 
that Indians have played for American support 
■and, as response to his propaganda there did 
not come up to expectations, he respects the 
Indian politician whom he regards as a success- 
ful rival. Here are a few specimenst *Fiom the 
Irish Gandhi learnt how a modern Government 
can bs goaded into repression, and how this can 
be exploited in other countries in order to 
complicate international relations. The United 
Stales formed the obvious field for such an 
appeal, owing . to their postAVar important^ as 
a creditor nation, their strong "mugwump” 
ckmente, and their old hatred of British im- 
Mrialsm,' (P. 607) * Some even hoped that ...a 
foreign country might intervene. Mr Gandlii, 
with bis sense of publicity, was admittedly 
fitted to win support in America, where a 


generation educated on headlines and traditionally 
hostile to England was captivated by ti:te 
picture cf the small and ascetic Mahatma 
defying the might of the British Empire, or in 
later days parleying on equal terms with the 
t^I Viceroy,* (P, 630), Thisk a nightmare 
picture of Great Britain ^between the 
nether millstone of India and the upper one 
of the United States. We are not 
surprised that so many British politicians are 
going on lecturing tours to Amedca, We 
remember reading a laudatory review of " The 
Rise and Fulfilment” in an English journal, 

The critic wrote that the history reads like a 
novel. It is. 

A “Tribune” Prates t : — Among Indian news- 
papers which are not Congress organs, the 
Tribune of Lahore has been the most con- 
sistently sympathetic in its appreciation of 
Congress activities and personalities. It is, 
therefore, the more remarkable that in an 
appreciative leading article on an address on the 
coming elections which Mr, Rajagopalachariar 
delivered at Calicut, it should feel obliged 
to lodge an emphatic protest against his 
demand for a *‘a blank cheque" for his party. 

"Our strongest objection is, it writes, to 
Mr. Rajagopalachari's claim that the Congress 
should be given a blank cheque, and that, entirely 
irrespective of the nature or merits of the 
candidates it puts forward, the country should 
return its nominees to the Legislature. In our 
opinion this is an extravagant demand, a demand 
which b not good either for the Congress or 
the country. Both have seen in the past the 
difTerence between a good and a bad member 
even when both belong to the Congress.” The 
Tribune goes on to observe; 'AVe are not 
forgetful of the underlying assumption of 
Mr. Rajagopalachari’s speech that the Congress 
means the leaders of the Congress and the 
leaders mean the Mahatma, the leader of 
leaders. But in spite of all that he says and 
in spite of all that one sees in Europe to-day, 
we are profound believers in democracy and 
are profoundly dlstri^stful of the best, the 
wisest, the most humane and beneficent of all 
dictators. No man is Infallible, and the 
Congress leaders have ia tlie past nude far too 
many mistakes for the count^ to accept their 
lead blindly and uncritically.'* It is not wise to 
provoke so stern a rebuke from a friendly journal 

Austria In Revolt i — The mith(^s adopted by 
Dr, Dolfuss to suppress Socialists were not 
calculated to ensue peace. The suppression of 
the Socialists Has strenghthened the Austrrenidar.COm 
Nazb who staged a rising and murdered the 
Chancellor, The situation is said to have been 
controlled but the appeal of the Austrian 
Government to the European Powers to protect 
its territoriesi would show that German acUoii In 
empathy with AustrLan Nazb is feared. The 
end may be delayed but there is no power on 
earth which can prevent the two Germany's 
from coalescing. 
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BOMBAY, AUGUST 4, IMS. 

•PARUAMENTARY MENTALITY." 

Gandhijt id his speech at the end of the 
meeting of the Working Committee of the 
National Congress at Benaies last Sunday, is 
reported to have observed that the VarHamenlary 
mentahty' bad come to stay within the Congress. 
By way of explanation he pointed out that the 
present prwramme, outlined by the Congress 
Working Commiitee and the Farllanientary 
Board, wa% by no means, the old obstructive 
programme of the old Swaraj Party, about 
which tnuch has t^n said. He suggested that 
they were going into the Assembly and meant 
to stay there without Staging any *walks>m* and 
‘walksout.* They were going to do their utmost 
to I'eject the White Paper, to get the repressive 
laws repealed, and to get a constructive 
'programme worked out and to do a number of 
things sanctioned by the Congress* To an 
agonised iatemiption by Mr, ^ F. Nariman i 
*0But Mahatmaji, what copid we do ? Wn ehal! 
"be in a hopeless minority,^ Gandhi ji replied : 
"It does not matter. You and Mr, Satyamurthi 
can make yourself felt and bring credit to the 
Congress.^' Mr* Nariman protested; ‘'But then 
what can 1 or Mr, Satyamurthi do Gandhiji 
said : ‘*You will be judged^ by your record and 
you must be content to Be judg^ accordingly,'^ 
This is reproduced from the report of the 
Htndu^s own correspotident at Benares and is 
not found in the reports of the Associated Press 
pubDshed in most of the other Indian dailies. 

It is not our purpose to-day to speculate how 
this startling change came about in the course 
of the last two months within the Congress, 
We welcome the change and wish to take the 
first opportunity of pointing out what it m^ns. 
Gandhiji in his usual lucid style explained what 
is meant. It is not conslslent with the 
"parliamentary mifuf* to “walk in" when things 
go as you like and “walk cut” when they 
do not. It is consistent with the parliamentary 
rnind to do your best to reject the White Paper 
and to get the repressive laws repealed. But it 
,i3 not consistent with it to do this in a spirit of 
obstructioa This should be done in a spirit of 
co^peration^tho Oppo^tion in Parliament 
is as much His Majesty's as the Government, 
The parliamentaiy ihlnd requires that you 
support to the measures of Gof emment which are 
beneficbl to the ptiblic and wecome Government 
support to your constructive proposals for the 
public good. The parliamentary miiid cannot 
be put on and as occasion suits. It is the 
Outcome of the coitstitutional temperament 
The best deSnitiOn of the constitutional tempera* 
meet that we have come across, is one by 
Sir Henry Maine. “One of the rarest qualities 
Cif oatio^ cbaiacteTi” he observes in his 
Ancieni Ijeaft capacity for applying 

and woridng out the law, as suefa^ at 
the a)st of constant miscarriages of abstract 


justice, without at the same time losing thw 
hope or the wish that law may be ooafonned 
to a higher ideal,” Jf this quality b rare in^ 
countries which ite under ibeir own national 
rulers it Is almost impossible in a country under 
k foreign government And yet such Is the 
innate afBnity of the IndkQ mind to the Britbhi 
in many things that nutter in national life, that 
the foundere of the National Congress and their 
success-vn in political leadership had acquired 
the ParlUmentaqr mind and the oofistitutinfial 
temper to perfection. Sir Surendrenath Banerjee,- 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Gokhale, were great 
pariiamenurians. The people of India under 
thrir leadership also acquired a strong 
constItutioLial biasi Gandhiji's appearance on 
the Congress scene wrought a change. The- 
constitutional temper came to be despised 
as the spirit of mendicancy. The old veterans 
were chased out of the Congress, with contumely, 
sometimes veiled, often open. Only Pandit 
Madan Mohan Mdaviya with hb inBoite capa- 
city for ignoring rebuffs, stuck on, and he, too 
has now been obliged to quit. All the leading 
figures in the Congress of to-day have beeiir 
brought up in the school of non-co<^raUon and 
direct action. They are accustomed to look down 
upon the constitutional temper, which they really 
never understoood. Mr. Nariman's question, 
'*What shall we do, Mahatmaji? WewtU be 
in a hc^tess mir^ity” would not have occurred 
to the nufl with the parliamentaiy mind^ 
Fametl was always iti a hopeless minority but 
be held the fortunes of more than one power- 
ful British Government in the holbw^ his 
hand. Any fool can lead with a tai^ majority 
behind hm We trust Messrs. Nariman and 
Satyamurthi will be able to resist the non-co- 
operator’s instinct to fall back on satyagrahk 
methods on the least provocation. If they fail, 
knowing have hard it is to get over a fixed idea, 
we, for one, shall not blame them. Very few 
men have Gandhiji's mental ^lity. 

The condltbns under which Cun^ss membe» 
will enter the Assembly, we must say, are not [»• 
keeping with parliamentaiy tradition. There is< 
nothing more repugnant to the parliamentary 
princtple than a cauc^^ and the C^gress mem- 
bers will be candidates of a caucus. In the sapie 
speech from which we have quoted above, tt is 
report^ “He (Clandhiji) was confident that Corw 
gressmen wouM come out of the tegislature, if 
uiey were called on .to do so by the WorkJi^ 
Committee of the Congress, but he did not believe 
ia calling them out, unless there was supreme 
need for the aaine, and Congressmen in the legis- 
bture bad volunt^y agreed to coarse.* 
The implicatlofi of the last clause is not cleaTi# 
It was not in the Bombay resolutioo and is 
evidently an afterthought of Gandhi ji'a,. 
However that may be, these mendjers as 
much by fbeir own choice as by the mandate 
of the authority which selects tiiein, will be 
responsible for their conduct In the Assembly 
sot to their constltLiend^ but to the Wbrkli^ 
Committee of the Corpse whldi is really 
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common constihicncy, Edmund Burke^ 
the greatest author!^ on the subject^ held 
that , Member of Parliament could not 
be directed even by hie electors to pursue any 
course la performance of his parliamentary 
duties. In a famous passage in a letter to 
his electors, he repudiated the idea that a 
member of Parliament was their delegate In 
any sense. The prevailing tendency in Europe 
is to make the Leg^Tature the organ of a single 
powerful party. Sun Vai Sen discovered this 
principle; in the hands of Lenin, Mussolini and 
Hitler, it has elaborated a varied technique. 
ThiSj rather than the Parliamentary principle, 
of which it is the negation, seems to be the goal 
to which Congress Is tending. The demand for 
a blank cheque which Congress leaders want 
from the country, is not the expression of the 
parliamentary mind* It may be that the system 
of one'patty rule is the best for India. If so let 
it be called by its proper name and npt masque- 
rade in a parliament^ garb. 

PANDIT MALAVIYA DEClDEa 
My fcelitig on reading the uewa that Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya has resigned from fho Congress 
Parliamentary Board was one of immense relier. 1 
met him at Birla House a few days before he left 
Bombay for Benares. We had a long laUc, Mr, Aney 
was with us for a part of the time. Dr. Ambedkar 
^me in as 1 was taking leave of Panditjeev I had 
not met Panditjee since 1 visited him in the lock up 
of the Esplanade Police Court during the first Civil 
Disobedience Campaign. He had squatted all the 
nrevlous night in the middle of Crubkshank Road, 
opposite the Municipal Office along with a large 
number of man and women who were prevefited by 
the Pol be from going as they intended in a procession 
to the Fort. **1 oould not/^ he told the Magistrate, 
“keep aloof when my sisters and daughters were 
undergering this hardship," He is not a man who lovet 
crowds, processions and demonstrations. But the key* 
word of his Hfe is ’'loyalty"— loyalty to his religion, to 
his country, to the National Congress of which he b 
one of the Brat members, artd to Gandhiji, There 
li no hardship, no indignity which Panditiee will not 
endure when it is a question of loyalty. The problem 
whioh distressed him for the past several weeks was 
hovr to reconcile his loyalty to his religion and his 
country with his loyalty to Congress and GandhiiL I 
could not help him in solving it. As a Hindu Protes- 
tant I recognise no intermediate loyalties between God 
and maa Institutions, leaders, the country itself, are 
deserving of suppoit only so long as their claims do 
not clash with those which God makes upon us 
through ^e mystenenu something whioh we call 
•VKmscicncC-’* There of oourae, the danger that 
what one hears in his consoienoe may not be 
the voice of God but may be that of the devil. 
There is the same risk in teaser loyalties— 
one's religion, country, political party, i^rsonal 
ftiendsbipi However that may be, the sight of 
l^ndi^ee, more fraU than 1 have ever seen him, 
but gentle, courteous, dignified as ever, torn between 
conflioting loyalties was most painfuU That is why 
1 felt great relief at the news of. bis resignation. 
What It means to my ,mind is that Pandiiieo has 
decided after « pTOlofiged struggle that loyalty to 
Congress and Gandhiji ki , tho matter of the 
^CoenmunaJ Award' is dukyalty to ' bis religion 
and to his oounb-y. Mr«' Aney ^ did not strike me as 
struggling with Si epn^t nf Ipysltiei, He seemed. 


to view the question in a purely objective way 
with reference to its possible effect on polltios^ 
particularly of Maharashtra. Hia resignation means 
that he has found that it would be wholly 
unfavourable. 

As for the Communal Award which is the osten- 
sible bone of oontentioo, the whole thing to my 
mind was a mistake from the first, 1 can not 
imagine bow the experienced lawyers, business men 
and publioists of ^ Indian delegation agt«d to 
refer the matter in dispute to the Prime Minister 
for decision. 1 say ^agreed' because the Prime 
Minister left them no alternative. He declared that if 
Indians could not come to an agreement^ Government 
will do it for them. He thus ruled out by anticipation 
arbitration by an independent party. The British 
Government was a party to the suit, ao to as 

much as the Indian delegates. The ultimate issue 
in the cons tit utional reform is, after all, the transfer of 
power from British to Indian hands. In the nature 
of things the head of the British Government could 
not be expected to take a detached view of the G>m- 
munal Problem. He was bound to look at it from 
the point of view primanly of British interests* 
Mr., Ramsay McDonald, to be sure, had travelled in 
India, come in contact with Indian politicians and 
written books about Indian administration, 
criticising some of its defects in uncompromising 
language:. But Mr, Ramsay McDonald, the 
struggling member of the Labour Party, to whom 
It was an honour to be thought of as a possible 
President of the Indian National Congress, £s 
hot the same man as the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, He was not the same man as 

Prime Minister m the National Government as 
Prime Minister in the Labour Government The 
Indian delegation did not realise the significance of 
the ohange^it d id not understand that th e 
politician's business has affinities to the actor%. In 
default of agreement among themeelves, tho Indian 
delegates should have a^ed for an arbitration 
by independent men as in the case of the 
recently decided dispute between the Government 
of India and the State of Navan^ar. It was 
a blunder on the part of Indian delegates, 
including Gandhiji and Malaviyaji, to have left 
the matter to the Prime Minister for arbitrationL 
It was not fair to him. To be quite feu* to 
Mr, Ramsay McDonald, be distinctly warned them’ 
that any decistoo that be might give would be an 
unsatisfactory one. But the blunder of the delegates 
should not be allowed to go against the interests 
of the country. The country has a perfect right to 
repudiate the action of the delegates. The question 
then is, how does Che Award stand on its merits ? 
Let us take the case of Bombay as a test. The 
Legislative Council of Bombay including Sind is 
assigned 20 D members, Muslims, Indian Christians,; 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans have separate electo-j 
rates and tho number of repreaentatives allotted 
to them totaJs 7T. The general electorates, 
which consist of all others are ^ven 107 
seats (including 10 for depressed classes.) 
Some 4S scats are thus taken from the general' 
and handed over to the oommunal electorates ^ 
In the name of the "protection of minorities’', 
award which includes such an arrangement cannot 
be claimed to be a fair one. The Award, it is laid ^ 
down, oan only be changed with the consent 
of all the parties Obviously, this consent can only ' 
be secured if the genera] population is prepared to 
make greater sacrifices tb^ tbe Award inflicts* 
Art artifioia] distribution of this tdod has to be 
maintained by artiflckl means and hence tbe 
Governors' .extraordinary powers are n logical 
necessity. What should be the attitude of natioiialiy 
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IndiJiii ta the Awe'll f The I tbinh; u 
to the While Paper ^leir beat to or end it. 

ItvdifflcultloundentandtbeteQdemeiiof the Work- 
ing- Committee of thia Cotigieaf in dealtr^ «il3i the 
Award aa compai^ with ica downright nCJia aa regards 
the White PefhapS|Conigre« Muslims who ere 

for faint electoratea ue unwilling to forego the 
weightagei alJowei] la the Award, To me, aeparate 
electorates we firlest harmful lhaa weigbtagea. 

K 

BEYOND THE WHITE PAPER.* 

It is a tragedy when a wtiter who has given proofs 
of Che possesakxi of the cceaiive talent Is obli^ to 
become a partr tiask. Philip Cox in his ^Rani of 
Jhansi*' aboweo real dramado power* The Rani 
herself was a potent personality* She needed no 
touches from the artistes brush to make her seem 
greater than she was. la fact, Philip Cox’s picture 
of hCT made her out ta be rather less than what she 
was* His most striking portrait in the play was 
Low, t^ member of the Gownor^Generars Executive 
Council, who tells the mastedul DaUhouste to his face 
and ID deOance of bis subservient colleagues^ that 
his policy of aniK^tiou was a breach of faith with 
Indian princes. “As ye bow, so shall ye reap I 
What your ExoeUenej has just been please to refer 
to as the dead past may rise up to confound 
U9 iwe day I* Let u» show that *we are not 
the bommon thieves that our actions somettmea 
lead people to Imagine us to be.” Dalhousie 
who first tried to browbeat Low is himself momen- 
tarily cowed down a bit by this fearless oounclllor. 
Thi^e must have been several Lows who served 
India with undaunted loyalty and that Is why in 
spite of everything the Indian politician tn bis most 
excited moods has a lurking sense of what he 
and others owe to British exemplars. It is painful 
to meet the portrayer of Low as a propagandist 
of the WMte f^per which belies every pnncfple 
and tradicioa we have been taught to respect and 
try to imitate as British. It Is not, to begin with, 
straightforward, not honest It is double-faced — 
one to foecthe British with and another to show 
to the Indian people. A section of the Indian IN«ss 
has unwillingly allowed itself to be manouvciod 
into seeming support of this scheme by bolding up 
Winston Churchill as the great enemy of Indian 
SelfGovemmcnt, If he is/he Is cpiite frahk about 
it He has help^ to expose its doublc^ealing, 
not a small servioc to any good caus^ As a 
writer and thinker he towers head and shoulders 
above his contemporary politicians to whom the 
expediency of the hour Is the guidtqg Star. Xt is 
a greater honour to be attacked by QiurchlU than 
to be defended by some of the apolc^ists of the 
White Paper* It is not evident why Q^x calls his 
book 'Beyond the White Paper.* All that he 
quotes^it Is realij a cemp^tko fam the evidence 
laigely of Sir Siamuel Hoaie before Jo^ 
Coimmtteo— is there* The lub^tle describes it as 
*3 discussion of the evidonee presented the 

Toint SeleoC-CommItee on Lidian ConstiCuliaQa] 
Reform. There is very little discussion — only assertion, 
la his final words, he says that If my method of 
Analysis should have given the impresafon that 1 
reg^ the White Fi^er proposals ms being primarily 
designed with a view to the impositioii ^checki 
and over-ridii^ powers, I shall be doing both the 
haulers and myself a disserrlce.** As a fact, the 
book oonv^ ooe only that in^xesiioa hut also that 
the author approves of its being what it sppean to be 
from hte presaiiation. Th e booliv & says, is 

*-B™d tlw walls OftW 

jnnKBSUsf«ia.Ffia«S|^C^ *" 


ooncemed rather with the difficulties of Er^ish 
people In uadostanding the foaiurei of the White 
E^per scheme thaa with developing Independent 
views about die Indian pditioa] sitaatiorti He hat 
made the English people undentand'-and the Indian . 
people alao-^thai this great oonstiCutional Reform 
oousiste moedy of a fao^e behind which thiim will 
be managed pretty much as now. but with lodUa 
MinUtera to bear the tesponaibility while the 
Efiglith Govmore and Govmor-GenM pulls the 
itringsof power. 

HINDU CHURCH OR CHRISTIAN 
PAGODA? 

The R^ttrrHgr of Tuly tSth published a brief 
aooount of Father Heraa' minUtuTW ohufch foe 
Cathdics In India. As the move is ofj^uliar iignf^ 
ficance to the hiskxr of the Catholic Cbmeh In India 
t sought an Interview with the Reverend Father. 
The approach to Fath^ Heraa* study Hi apprcH 
priatety enough through the Indiao Hiit^ museum 
of the St. Xavier’h College^ Father Hens regietted 
that the miniature of the ^urcb was ready packed 
for despatch to the Apostolic See but said he could 
give me an Idea of what wai prepoaed by means of 
a few pbotogrspht of the miniature which he had 
with him. As ne banded me the firat of these^be 
church from the foont — he remarked that the Churoh 
of England was a national Chinch and so could not 
adapt itself to foreign countries In which Iti mis- 
sionaries preached the faith but that the Churoh 
Universal, the Catholic Church, had no euoh ilmite* 
tiooi and was cot under necessity to restrict itself to 
aa unifonn arohitectutal style or mode of worship. 
In arower to a question be remarked that the Indtau 
Church building would be Hindu or MuilJm, Fathef 
Heru disclaimed any origicaticy In his Idea of 
" HinduUIng'* the church w Illustrated hts remarks 
with prints of paintlnga by OUncae artists of 
incidents from the New Testament and photomphs 
of two churches la Moghul architecture In lutaobl 
an4 Patna. There is another “ Moalem” churoh 
in Gwalior, 

My knowledge of architecture^ unfortunately, is 
elementary^ and my inter^t lay more In the 
practioabuity of a scheme which meant nothing 
lest than reversing the methods pursued by the 
Catholic Church in India for oearly four hundred 
yearap But Father Heras has for jeaie been absorbed 
m the study of Hindu hbtory and dt struck 
me that he would resent any suggestion of 
mine that a churoh- built on the Hirwu s^le 
might not appeal to the Western educated 
Indlsn Catholic as much as it did to a mso 
who had ddib^tely conoentrsted on Hindu' India* 
1 tentatively lemari^ fhat the minute smboUsnt 
with which Father Heraa had decorated his cburoli 
would certainly appeal to the Hindu but not to the 
Cathdlb of Btfoibay who would very probably be 
happier in a Church built on European models. 

Father Heraa dismissed the thongfat with a smile. 
« In this cxinnectico;* he aaid, “I will tell you what 
happened at Karachi The plans for a ofauroh io 
the traditional Weston style were ready and a dee* 
oiptioa of the propo^ buildiug was ^blisbed six 
yeM ago along whb an app» for funds. I wrote 
lothep&it at Karachi approving of the idea of 
building a Churoh, but why, 1 asked, do we want the 
Romaa bosUicaP When the eariy .Christians 
einiffged fitXQ Che Ca tacombs they occupied the ctd 
pagan buikUngi and Is Europe tw boaiticas had a 
raeantug. in Karachi wbM the fMipulaUoa is 
ptvdcmtnairtly Mohammedaii why oot adopt the 
MpghnI stylel My suggestioiit’' ^ontimied Father 
Hcrasv"«was adnpted^ut the Calhatfo dpqm 
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dernurredi tbieaieD iug ( (0 ^didra'^ ; Iteir support 
ifthenenr euggeation was put through. In. fenf.. 
months, hcwever, everybody came round. ^Tbe 
Church wafitlhuilt on^^the etyle Jnit it 

was not possible for financial reasons to put up two; 
domed, Ihe priest sent me photographs the 
buildcng ftiid what I thought of it.’’ “^Father^ 

Herai concluded with a ehuckfc^ ‘‘I “wrote back that 
It was ^beautihil but looked tike's queen without a 
oroivn. The churth is now complete/"! The moral was 
obvtoui, ! E pointed cut that Muslim art has In the 
past been utilised in ^ the building of CaCbolid; 
Churches notably Ih Spain.' Father . Herai agreed! 
•nd repressed the view that the liame prt>cessr 
of adaptation could be \ applied ‘to Hindu art and' 
architectiurc. ^ j ^ ' .1 f ' ■ ' 

i was intereated, to .how far Father 

Her as was prepared to adopt the. Sterna] s of. 
Hinduism^ amli as be has dressed the matu figures j 
in tbeChurch In Indian dress^^l asked 
his priests would don the safifron robe of ^ the 
ascetic. frietid,*’ remarked (Father Heras with 

a twinkle in his eye,i **when ydu yourself have 
adopted English dress why should 1 go back to 
the old sanyasi garb ? “Besides everyone in the 
cities undeist^ds what opr, dress ^Ignifiesi' In the 
villages I ' agree that it would be more advisable;- 
for us to adopt a dress which has i definite 
meaning {or the peopie.'' ‘‘Does this ‘ irapiy that 
the Church Is reverting to the policy of Abbe - 
Dubois r J .asked remembering the Abbe’s elaitti 
that by circumspect conduct and by adopting the • 
habit!} of the people he bad gained their 
confidence, *1>c Nobilei hot Dubpia" corrected; [ 
Father Heras. ^ , 

I asked. Father Hems about the mu^ic. He 
inforined me that ail thd hymns would be sung ^ 
in vernacular. .The Gregorian , Chaext would 
necessarily be in Latin , but* observed the Father 
proceeding to illustrate his argument, with a reoitai . 
from ^'Lamentations,'' the intonation is very similar 
to that ' of the Hindu chants- ^'Vou will admits 
Father Heras” 1 remarked, "that the average 
Bombay Catholic nas had bts ear trained to Western 
music and will very probably find the Indian, 
larring,” A Catholic friend of mine who was by i 
me and who had put me in touch with Father 
Heras, bore me out Father HeraSi bowevi^r, was 
In no mood to brook qi^osition. "We foreign 
nijasionarics and the older Catholic i rnust sacrifice 
our feelings in the mterests of future generations,^ . 
he retorted, "And what after ali is the Western 
music In Indian chuiches today 9 It is the 
strongest argument for mf proposaU In a 
South Indian Church and in, a cbuicb in Gujerat 
where the hymns were sungs in the local 
vernaculars, the result was distractingiy eS^iye,” 
Two paintings were Intent ded b decorate the 
church, One was a geometrical production took- 
Ing strangely like 4 railway poster and represent^ 
ing the omniscience and Uluminating qualities 
of the Almighty, The bottom half was occupied by , 
the seaj the top oonslsted of an eye set in a triangle 
which was a unfunded by circles of varying colours, 
the li-lghter ones being nearer the centre. The 
second picture portrayed God as a venerable rishi 
seated on a lotus, his left hand raised above his 
h^ad where the heavens are depicted, bis right 
straight down where just below hia parted finger and . 
thuTT^ appears the completed glob. Father Heras 
lingered lovingly over this picture as be remarked 
that the artist must have bMh inspired when he , 
painted it It was a striking piece of symbolism, 
Both, pictures' oarri^ Sanskrit insorlptionii This, 
Is an iosUBoe of enthusiasm carrying a^ man '^hfcyond ' 
reasonable limits. In viem^of m importance of 


Latin In CaUailio literaturb,'it is iriappicpriate 
introduce ancuber language ^equally remote tO' the 
CathoLfe lasrmen, ^ J 

^ Fadier HeraS^* a [most exclusive ' Interest! In Hiadif' 
life has led- hint, to my inind, to e:xaggemte oertam’ 
aspects which.' say. .the Hiridus of today would not 
worry much about if they wwe' building a temple:,^ 
It mi^t be retorted that Father Heras is . truer to’ 
ahoient -Hindu' art' than moduli Hindus are. The * 
otgeot of the Gatholk Church-^Father Heras told ' 
me be was Jcommiisloned by 'the Apostolic See td ! 
plan an Indian ohurch — is presumably to provide a * 
place of. worship , for' Jts lod^ ^embers which will 
appqal. to' their nauonad tastes,; a place where t 
they may feet religiously, "at home,” It. is very? 
d^btful whether a church after the Hindu style 
wilt appeal to Indian . Catholics, It is useless ts>> 
discuss whether the, first missionaries were correct 
in modelling^ the Church here after structures m'r 
their lands. The. 'Wcatem, buildings are here with ? 
us and they carry a certain meaning not only for 
Catholics but othersl ... 


.It is not the -old Catholics alone but eveU],- 
and more si\ the young : Catholica who -have been''- 
hrougbt. lip <*u Western traditions. The Western ' 
music of Indlati choirs; might be discordant to 
Father Heraji and the European miBsInnary, but the 
vase maiotity ■ of Indian Citholica have become ' 
babituat^ to it and. I daresay,* find it spiritually ; 
sads^ing. They, may find the Indiam songs a- 
serious hindrance to worship ^1 have several Indian 
Catholic friends Who .are frankly bored by perform- - 
aoces of Indian music, Hybridkm ts no doubt ^ 
bad but iWbeu the whole country 1 $ ^ing through a 
form of it; k fleemJ to me absurd to insist on a 
revival, ; ' 

;lf the Indian .Catholic oommunity had ^wanted 
a change in the existing Chureh building or method 
of worship there would have be^ organised 
agitation. But it is Juat the other way about* The ' 
Hindu building suggestioh has met with a certam 
opposition, not very vocal I admit, but nevertheless ' 


strong,, ■ ' 

There cari be only - one explanation for the ’ 
proposed mnovation. Faced by the fact that con- 
verts were decreasing. Protestant Christianity seek » ' 
to modify its attack against other faiths. ' Catholicism 
meets the same danger by adopting the externals of 
other faiths. Such a policy might inconvenience the 
existing worshippers- but it will, it 4s hoped, 
attract new converts to the fold. The new Cburoh 
wilh however! introduce a split in the community, 

Aa funds will not p«mit of a country- 
wide scheme for replacing the old Western 
churches with Indian ones, the two types will 
exist side by side, at any . rate for a Ume, The 
worshippers at the Indian shrina will be marked 
out from the worahippera at the Western shrine, 
probably bringing about a new caste divisioru If* 
however, the .'•Huylu” and “Muslim” chureh is 
accepted without reservation the Catholio community 
would have moved several steps forward towards 
removing th^ teproach that its members are 
denationalised, , A Hindu friend with whom t was 
discussing the, proposed innovation, remarked' (jar CO ITI 
drily that thi^ a balf-way house to HinduUnii * 

& 


^AN bXPORD'GROUP MESTINa* 

The Editor^ 

/wdirdni Sxiai Rejbrmfr'^ 

Sir, 

I have read with interest your ardcie m the- last 
issue of the, on the ^'O^fOrd Group'^ hr 

Buchiiiamsrn, U will not _b^ without pouit to note 
that a young Oxford undergraduate has written oa tbft 
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-tHE OXFOfiB GROUP. 

Tb«Kditior» 

iitdiam Stool 


Gtoap, Mr,Fliin!pScackil iauicwrift'RcdRBg^ 

lua bazd thn^ lo aaj about tbe Oxford Group 

Buchmioitea a» be InaUta oo them. The 

etoiKJuaioofl ^Meh he fisniu of Bnebinxmsm ue 
Goutslned to. these eepi^scp^t *The gnat aCInetiaD 
of Buotuiuuusm ie that it appear* so easr. The 
tenet* seem so 'Believe fa Goefa GulduiDe 

and vou are saved,* ' Confess ^our aina to a group 
of otbo* sUiner* and joiif c»oscsefioe is dear/ Any 
one could adhero to Cha code of behaviour. It b 
a vey easy waj out of dtfScuItk* far the weak or 

Mr, StookH i* oficn flippant But be tddi u* that be 
attended a tneetirvg and relate* what be aaw 
tlier& •* T^e was," he writes ^ no otittncmy. A 
bespectacled chairman began b; reading at randocn 
oat of a notebook. Tbea he called upon a young 
man, whose oame be bad in this noteboc^ to cesne 
forward and Ycaflfy.* The juung man aeemed onlj 
too willing. Apparently he had already expreased 
bis desire to do *a He stood on the hearthrug; be 
told us hi* name ; be told ua the history of bia early 
hSa, the history of his fall, the history his convert 
flion. It was not instructive ; nor indeed particularly 
entertaining, although the audience laughed on the 
sligh teat provocation. Bui I noticed thu about his 
speech. The fonn and matter of it correspooded 
exactly with a modd instance mvea in Buenman** 

^ For Sinner* Only." The inferettoe la obvious. 
Thia was not bo much a case of 'inspired witness^ 
as 'witness according to formula.' It aeemed. too. 
that the young man^d not even had the energy to 
invent new am* to suit his own ease. His mis- 
demeanours tallied exactly with those given in the 
■model instance,' There followed a comb person 
whose remarks were received with loud laughter. 
He said that he had been a ' decent ebapT at acnool | 
that be was very religious ; and that he bad joined 
the Group Movement, believlr^ that it alone could 
satisfy his spiritual needs. Then he proceeded to 
describe the eSecta of “ GuidaTKe" In his own case. 
He bad been guided to stop smoking, -He attempted 
to give no reason for this. The autbori^ ofhia 

Guidance* was apparently suflicienh AgaJa after 
another bout of introspection, be had been guided to 
shave off bis moustaoha This pronounoemcfit was 
received with laughter and applause. But 1 could only 
pity the poor young man standing by the fireplace, 
revealin? only too obviously thehopdes* naivety of 
his mino. I doubt if his own lemarki were funuy 
to him; for th^ only flickered bctoss his ^ce one 
slow, embarrassed smile when the storm of guffaws 
broke 1009& He bad not expected this rcvelaticn of 
Che pr^ious contents of his sould to bo received 
with such hilarious mirth. He sat down shame&cnl 

As I have indicated many of the speeches 

were received with laughter. In fectf on the slightest 
enoouragenient, the whole meeting would give way to 
mirth. But 1 noticed that this Heacty-Mu*culv< 
Cbritian hilari^ was so forced and stopped with 
such unanimous Buddenness that I was reminded of 
nothing ao much a* sebodboj* laughing at their 
^vnMnaster'a poor attempt at wit. It was consider- 
ed good form to laugh; but to be re^y amused 
would bo the height impropriety. The former 
was ezprossiveof broadmiiidedCbTiitiaa fellowsbip 
the latter of obs^Ke irreverence.* 

It i^ 1 dare say, ^^bable that Mr. Stockil was 
uofertunaie ia the 'Group* he fell in with. But his 
experience reveals at ibc very least what such a 
movement can degenoate inta 

Delhi, \ Vourii eta, 

July 81, 193A / bmeRESTro. 


Sr, 

1 was interested b tho artioltt b 7%^ imdt&m 
Stool Rtftnmr of July 88ih on "the Oxford Grouiv* 
and noted the writer woild like to Imow of a leato, if 
any b thia country. 1 am myadf an OxfM Grouper 
and we have InB^bay a Group that meet* regutai^. 
There ue now •oattered Group* in many part* of 
India, but there ia b no senaa a team' et worL The 
Mctropolitaa of India. Bishop WeaooU and Father 
Jack Winslow are both keen Groupera There wa*^ 
a seml^ubllo meeting in Bombay last November at 
which the Metropolitan spoka ft it possible that a 
'leani' might come to India in the not &r diitant 
future. If your writer would get b touch with me, 
1 should like tooorreetbis bnpTeaajoaof*the hejwora 
of this moverocat." If 1 could. 

Bombay 1 Yours eto^ 

July 193L I Ei; 31B U^PSRWOOik 


THE TEST OF A SPIRITUAL TEACHER. 

Tbs Editor, 

7%4 Indian Stdal Re/art/ur^ 

Sir, 

In the Indian Stdal Rfftrtnet of My i6th, you 
remark in an ankle on the Oxford Group t^t Ihs 
least fallible test for a apiritual teacher Js that he must 
have renounced the world. Another *“1081" is fre- 
quently alluded to by Sri Ramakrshna b his teachingi. 
Replying to an inquirer on the methods of present 
day reli|^ou* teachers, Sri Ramakrisbna said;— 

*It b like inviting an hundred persons to * 
dinner where the fo(^ is only suflicrent for one. It 
is pretendli^ to be a great religious teacher with a 
very small stock of rcTrgious experiences When a 
fire burns, the moths oome, one Knows not whence, 
and ^1 Into it and dis. The fire does not Invite the 
moth to its fate. Even such is the proaching of the 
perfect. They do not go about calling others but 
hundreds come to them, no one knows whence, of 
thrir own accord, seeking to have instruction of thenv 
The ant* gather of themselves where the sweetmeat 
has fallen. The jar when it ia filled mikes no noJae, 
and *0 the man who has realised God docs not talk." 

In another place Sri Ramakrisbna remarks: — ^ou 
wbb me to Bhow you God while you sit quietly by 
without nuking any cfiknl. You would have me set 
the curd*, chum the butler and hold It before yotif 
moutbl You ask me to catch the fish and place It b 
your handsi" 

As Yeats-Browa writes in Btn^al ''brormap^ 

ticn is not to bo had fer the asking: The high-caito 
Hindu ii convinced that no IfluminatkiD can do given 
to mind* that do not wish fer il' The old method of 
imparting religious instruciko only to the penis Cent 
inquirer had much to commend it. It mi^c not hav* 
brought the sp^ioular results of masi oooversions 
but neither did it disturb the multitude who found 
■dace in nursuing the faith of their iatherf. Su:h^' 
an aCtityae; however, is only possible with a sooie^ 
wbcie tderanoe in the matter of belief prevail*. 
Obviously the mao who believes he has ootne into 
sole posaeasicni of religious truth, cannot wait tor 
ducbl^ to come to btm^ nor can he pick and choose 
hlstoUower*. But such ao altitude j* alkn to Hindu 
roligioas thought. 

Bombay, 1 You* etc, 

July 81, 1934,/ A EUDSfl* 
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THE MAHAR OXOPERATIVE COLONY. 
The Editor, 

The Indtott Sffcict/ HeJbrrjur, 

Sir, 

J read with inCeteat the article entllJed 
Co-operative Colony for Mabar^' by Mr, Vaikunth 
L, Mehta, in tbe current issue of your eiai^eUent 
week]y,and was much impressed by wbat is being' 
^lone for the better housing of the Mahan at 
Danda* The Mahars, though included among the 
Harijans, belong to the upper strata of that society 
and are honest and intelligent. That the benefit of 
modern institutions should be made available to 
ahem is much to be commended. That they have 
responded eagerly to the idea of the formation 
of a cooperative housing society speaks well for 
themselves, It is a pity that the wlLte scheme is 
field up for want of a sum of Rs, 4,47S^ the balance 
neeessa^ to make up the guarantee fund to secure 
the registration of the So<uety. Instead of appealing 
to the oarassect public which has bad many calls 
iOn it, in these days of earthquakes and flood disasters, 
why has not Mr. Mehta implied for the money 
to the Harijan Sevak Board whbh has accumulated 
nearly eight lakhs of rupees during the one year 
tour of Mabatma Gandhi in the cause of the 
Harijans f If 1 am not mistaken one of the objects 
of the Sangh is to help housing schemes for the 
Harijans and what can be worthier than the cause 
of the Mahar colonists ? Besides, the money wilt 
be refunded to the Sangh in a few years, 

Dadar, \ Yours eta, 

July &0^ 1934, / A Suiscribee* 

PARLIAMENT AND THE ELECTORS 

The late Mr, John Gaiswoithy contributed an arti- 
ole some years back to ZAs Kealisi entitled ^TThe 
Good Servantf' in which he wiocet'— 

•"Our statesmen nowadayf starve the imagination 
within them, out of fear of the plain man, and the eir^ 
press ion, *'Not practical polttics,^^ They wait on publb 
c^nion, instead of initiating it. The art of "waiting 
in front,” in truth, is the art best understood by 
modern politicians. It ii not enough. The House 
of Commons has succumbed Co the idea that it is 
elected to follow, not to lead. It has abjured the 
function of fores ight. Unless it abandons that line of 
least resistance, it is doomed as an institution that 
counts, and the real direction of British policy will, 
^ bad and all, fall to unseen forces already shaping 
it, or, rather, letting^ it drift,,, A kind of fatalism has 
crept over the political scene. Public opinion has 
become a fetich^ though no one knows what public 
opinion leally is. Even granted that eveiy thing comes 
back to the question of the money that w ill make 
the mare to go, custom and vested interests wilt 
always guarantee the line of least resistance and 
prevent the mare from going, unless ruthlessly 
opposed by a foresight and initiative that will 
wrench the wherewithal from support of what is 
not so vital to tiw rescue of what is,,,.,, 

*‘Do we elect in order that we mi^t drift with 
the min in the street, or In order that we may be 
led by Vision at least a little in advance of the 
judgment of that easy-going oitixen P If the former, 
wo must inevitably shp back, perceiving each 
landslide after the event, and making pathetic 
eflbrts to recover ground ti^t need never have been 
lost. The elected ^ the people cannot justiTy their 
eleotion by unimaginative service to popular prejudice 
and belief; they can only justify it by the exemtse 
of foitsight and by initiating pdbiea which may 
well start at long odds, but will turn out wumers, 
for all that,*,,,. 


*Tinagination may be a bad maSteTi but it la a 
good servant. If it is not employed by those who 
are elected te run this country, this country can 
only run downhill." 

WHY THEY RESIGNED. 

Pandit .Madan Mohan Malaviyia and Mr, Aney 
conclude a long and c1osefy-«rguM statement on the 
reasons which obliged them to resign their positions 
JO the Congress Parliainentary Board, as follows s-- 
Working Committee has said tha^ judged 
by the national standard, the Award b wholly 
unsatisfactory, besides being open to serious 
objections on other grounds. It has added that 
it Is obvious that the only way to prevent the 
untoward consequences of the Communal Award 
is to explore ways and means of arriving at an 
agreed solution and it has further qualified what 
i| has said by unnecessary forbidding an appeal to 
the British Government or any other outside 
authority in what It calls this essentiaUy domestic 
question, which has ceased to be a domestic question 
and has become a political question of the highest 
importance by the manner in which the British 
Government has dealt with it. The effect of the 
attitude taken up by the Working Committee is 
that a Nationalist^ who will bo elected on the 
Congress ticket as a member of the legislature; 
will be bound to abstain from voting against the 
Commonal Award, If anyone should bring forward 
a resolution on the subject. He will also be bound 
to obstain from making any representation against 
the Award to the British Government or to any 
other outside authority. The result will be that 
while, in view of the ^ct that the Joint Farliamentary' 
Committee and the British Parliament will be 
dealing with the proposed legislation which will 
include the communal decision of the Government; 
a tearing agitation will be carried on throughout the 
country, as part of the election campaign or otherwise; 
against the White Paper, there will be no such 
propaganda by Congressmen against the Communal 
Award and tiie wrong impression which has been 
created by the action of the Working Committee 
will be strengthened that the Communal Award 
has been accepted by the Cdngress and therefore by 
the Hindus and Sikhs, 

"In our Oipinioni In view of the entire circumstances 
mentioned above it was the clear duty of the 
Congress Working Committee not to have adopted 
an attitude of neatrality towaids the Communal 
Award but to have opposed it wholeheartedly and 
to have stood up for the Working Committee Scheme 
of 1931, By not doing so it has given Nationalists 
In general, and Hindus and Sikhs In particularj cause 
for just complaint, 

"We fear that the Communal Award has been 
considered more from the communal than from the 
National point of view. Sedulous attempts have 
been made to foster a freling In the minds of 
nationalista that the Commund Award aSects the 
question of only the distribution of seats among the 
several communities In the legislatures. Even If it 
were so it would still be a matter Of deep national (j 3 r. CO ITI 

concern buti as a matter of fact, dommunal aspect 
the Award is of secondary importance. The matter 
of primary importance U how the award affiects the 
national question of questions, namely, the establish- 
tnent of Swamj, ^IfrGoveniment or responsible 
SelfGovemmeciL It is clearly the duty of every 
Nationalise to examine the Award primarily fran 
the national point of view. Looking at it from that 
point of view ft is important to note th^ distin- 
gulshed Indian Nationalists who cannot be iccuaed* 
of any communal bias have condemned the Award 
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fta ^BtfepciMkaaL mrbitn^ i^ve 

iffgpdMm ooo^letie fgcctiock* ^ - V > 

THE ASSEMBLY AND THE 
ENTOYyBHJL 

A tlgnificaiit beta gived^ ^ the progreai 

•f tile BUI hy^ m jMter xc^ved 

Mt; C* RajftgofmSacbari Bf aetferAi Hia^ Member* 
of tht A«^bljw The Jetter ndiioli i* dated Madnif 

■ k i +* -i 

’ it ii fdund that fli^ majcHi/ of tlie mciftuig 
Htndtf Members ti the Aaaembt/ are itot In favoor 
eftbeprmctp]e,Mr. Gflndld wHI Advise tbe bolduij^ 
C[p bf the BUl^ for tfao'pieaent] It Is Mr/ Gandhi^ 
desire that' tht Bill should fe ^passed with §uch 
modifTcations as may be proposed \hlsrt 1* & 

bleair majority of Hindu “M^bdor In fwow. of 1% 
Mr. fendhi dotesT not desire It to be passed, Irith the 
belpof ood-Hindii voiies.'< '' , - 

Mr« Bajagopalachaq want a Ihe Assembly memben 
whom he addressed to write to bim expressing their 
opinion for pr against the prlix^iple of the BilL. ' The 
BIU Itself does not ppen any temple but onl^ permits 
Che oper^ng Of a temple pL, tipon the vote ' taken for 
thepilt^se, a mabrity pfto^ Cas^O-Hihdus desire 
It to be opened to Hanjans.^ 

The provifllona of the Bill regarding Knt^ority Id 
the referendum, may rbe ■O'.modmcdi as to make .it 
yery stringent ' 'It need not be a, bar# m^ority but 
may be m^e thret^fourthst - or whatever , io deemed 
desirable.^ In other- respeots too^ i the lunetidinfints 
may 

* The question isi'* iwites" Mr, Rajagopalaoharf, 
•whether yod fthe Hindu Member addressed) are iri 
sivovr of the i^inoiple of a permJssrvo loeasore^ f 
believe that the majority Af the picsenf Hindu Mem^ 
bers are in kvour ^ the principle and 1 wish to m^e 
It clear to Mr.GandhL'^'' . ^ ' f 

An OlifHOpOX Vi 5^. 

. In reply to. the letter of .Mri ^ .Eajagopalachari 
in regard to' the Jemple-Entry Bill, requesting Hindq 
members Assembly to oommunicato to him 

their views on ,the principles of the Bill Raja 
Bahadm: G. .Krishnaraacjiarjfc, U has; sent 
the following communication t-;*: 

1 thank ^nu for. having given me the opportunity 
of exFwssjng my views pn' the aub|ect matter of 
your letter i glad to note tl^at Mr, Candhi is. 
not win mg to. get, the Bill passed with the help 
Of Kon-Hindu votes . and that he is not noxious to. 
proceed with It if ^'majority ofihe existing Hindu 
Members of the Assembly are. not in ^vour of the. 
principle of the Bill, I ' specially welcome this 
itatomtot lit>m "you that “Mr, Gandhi is the real 
Sponsor of the pill, for when t made a statement 
to thai efii^ ;to the Assembly Mr, It jG Rajah 
fell fbul^ 'Upori' "roe end said that^ long ^bj^fore 
Mr< Gandhi was ^thought of^ he ^Siid olhers who 
agreed with him piessmg for fhis light; 

^ You will remember the dbctisstoa that we had m 
New Delhi along with your friends when we ; were, 
riuem nn the last occasion,' ^ At that time^ 1 made h , 
quite blear that 1 Was .whoHj^oppessed^ to/ the prii^ 
ciple of the BiQ and f would oppose 1% locki stock and 
b^eL So far ks I remember you told me at the 
end of the interview that while you^ were s<^ you ? 
dCuld not enlist my sympathies no . your 'Sid$^ you 
quite understood iny pc^itian. j. Whatever has^ smee ; 
bappei^ has Onlyl strcngtocoed my "opuiioii uid .1 
am decidedly ag^nst the principle it the Bilh/ f do j 
□ot know^ what basis joii say that the roajori^ o[ . 
the Hindd ttif^mbferi ijf thcAisembly^ Ido EOt;^kmnf ' 
tot4i^de^ officials and nen^[jDQ|eq_mGmli^ j 


arein£tvoiirof your BitLf- But whether it. bo •• or 
nor tUf potItloA ie' perfectly deaf ax4 U U Impossibly 
for me as a matter cl oonvicEton based pa leaionijig 
to support the BUI before the AsMOiblf,^ ^ ^ 
t quite admit that the Eitl is only a pcrmissl^ 
maaurd bnd T 'have' no doubt yoh hive read the 
speech of 'Sir Mittef * and of others whd 

pointed xmt the defeota ht the BUI Sndthatit li 
of an -iiiTwofSab!^ natures Even 'hiimnlnf that 
these •defects are tectified ! must point Out that 
thO ao^oalted permlsslva tiature of the Bill Is od# 
an eye-wash and I aS the tafe Mr. jusdee Mitthuswaml 
Aiyar ptnntedout tomattera of legietation penmtstfve 
itatotes have a knack of beoStiiog comrulsory. 

In my bumble 'opinkm thlsts only the thin end of 
Ihe^ wedge and 1 oanridef that' it would be a gnoti 
Vfolatioil of the prtnclpkfe of Smatans Dhanna id 
allow Ihia to bo done 'tn con necEion^ with tempM 
whkb bave been oonaecrated urtder the Varicui 
Agamaa considered to be Suthoritadvd In thd 
oountiy. Mr Gandhi himself has admitted' that thd 
temple-entry questlofi fs of S purely reUgfous oatuiO 
as worship or prayer hi a temple or a church or v 
tnomue la indc^ the most Important [tent of %nf 
religion, '!- do 'riot know' open what authdri^ 

Mr, Gandhi allowi the ^^Satanlo Government’* to intof* 
fere with our aacred religion for which he has beeii^ 
claiming his ' great regam to the extent bf styling 
bimaetfas the only rnie Sanitanisf who understood 
the Shastras, ■ A^rt however from this ft is "a most 
novel prinoiplei at least to- tne; that a relinieua 
question ocuki be decided by the vote of a tnaj^ty; 

Would the Mahomedan* or the Cfartitians alUiwC thV 
to be done in aspect of any of 'thof i rallgloai 
junctions f It is a tragedy that Hinduism atone la 
considered ^ ft. refprpni . yt t]^e,bchESt pf AOJ ^nd 
everyonei ' i . . . j r i * 

Another difficulty U to detemiino who the 'Caste.' 

Hindui are In a looaliq^ whole votes would determine 
the entry in view of the fact that if a Casto-Hindo 9^ 
an unbdievee in iho pfinciples of Hinduism his vote, 
however valuable a* , coming from m distinguished 
member of the coftimuoity, would ba absolutely 
valueless to determining this quettioo. The dangOO 
d making this dependant on iruch votes Is alt thw 
greater •oonsiderlng the wawt^ of reform that now 
sweeps through the oouutiy which, 1 hiva no doubCi» 
would to a few years oompletdy cool down, Voit 
remember the enthusiasm with, which everything 
foreign was adopted by our ptopla in our younger 
day* and now you yourself are tbs champkni- of a* 
policy to reject- everything fn-dgsv' That way 
osttausiastto and tmlhinldng reforms Hit ^ Pmy 
pardon this plato apeaking for 1 thought yon d^ , , 
require a franlc r^y to ymir letter, , ^ , 

. May 1, to ail bumiUcyv submit to Mr# Gandhi- 

M you that ft is virtiLrily admitted on wU hand^ 

IS is S very strmig oppositimi in the countey 
against this measure however unreasonable tbai^ . 
oppoiitton nMy be supposed to be? It fi also tha 
opluion of di^ipguUhw menthat tbe present titove^ 
roenl^rfMi'AGandh^ however well fntendedf ba* aS^ 
ready thrust a wed^ to the Hiodu estenmunityv Votf' 
know jfaOw. the ^rda Aot which bad Mr, ^ndhf a 
beoedictlon and whiefa was rushed through tba^Hor pnm 
Assembly with the help of I Ihs Officials* vote* ha*, 
cte^ted great diasatii^tioo to the ' oounti^ Eveit^ 
such an ardent leformer like our distifiguishea eountry* 
mao, the Rt' Hou’ble V, S Srinivasa Sastrf deckred' 
the other day to Kumbalmnsni thar the Saida Act 
was a hasty peaoe-ef iU-considered legisktion cwl 
iKaiteth£ng^..to this; effieeb* Amoiig the dej ■ 
daarea iDeniselTeA there i* dtAcrence cf 
as ; to . the /advisabili^ puratung this 
ganda .jvani domi Kto ; its ^ probabbs i-^efect 
chat eoDiaiuiuty. It i* wn^ilar that-the 
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('movement owed it« ofjgtn to and is given the 
^necessarf momentum not by a member of the de- 
^jrcued classes but by Mr^. GaodhL Unkind people 
'Say that bein^ a Jain or at l^St bfou^^t up in Jain 
Ltr^itmns he I3 not particular quajifl^ to advise on 
Hindu reiigious matters^ The Assembly is In Its 
-last gasp and the country requires attention to other 
and more important matters which will come for 
^decision. Would it not be the part of eUtcsmanship 
^Co put ofi such disruptive proposals until a new 
Aasembly comes into ejcistence? You gentlemen 
are perfectly confident » if jmur public speeches are 
any indea of your feelfngSp that your par^, that ts, the 
' Congress party would sweep the polls and be returned 
*WLth a thumptng majority* If that is so, and the 
^AssembLy so couBtituted would decide t^t such 
A Bill must bo passed, then no amount of what 
your party calls obscurantism can stop it from 
Obocoming law* Why not wait till then P The 
Heavens are not going to fall if you waited for a 
year* Meanwhile . in addition to the political 
' difficulties the most important problem is economic 
'depression that now passes over the country, and 
.notwithstanding the claims made by the Congress 
it teems to me, as one of the many mUllons that 
have been sorely affected by that more attention 
inay be directed towards that aspect of the quesciorr. 
Pray do not miaunderstsnd me. It would he highly 
impertinent on my part to advise such an exalted 
ipersonage as Mr* Gandhi and i have ventured to 
.place these few observatioris before you in the 
hope that you will take effective steps to save the 
^untry which we all love from a further trouble 
'Until we get over the present crisis* No one can 
help the fulilment of this object as Mr* Gandhi cslo. 
*dot and that i« my apology for this appeal, 

JAIK OpimiOW. 

In reply to Mr* C* Rajagopalacharia/a letter to 
ithe Hindu members of the Lcgiilative Assembly 
regarding Mahatma Gandhis willingness to agree to 
'Certain modifications in the Temple'Entry Bill if 
the Tnajoritv of the Hindu members accept the 
^principle of the BUI, Mr, Bhupat Singh has sent the 
coltowing open letter to Mr, C. Rajagopalacbariar:— 

At &r as f am personally oonoemed, being a Jain, 
J am not against the principle of granting equal status 
to the Hanjans in the matter of religion and worship 
and speoially in the matter of entry into temples by 
Jill, irrespective of caste, as Jaio temples are always 
^open to every Jain* But this is a Bill which concerns 
<iaste Hindus and, as 1 ie[^reaent the landholders 
constituency of Bihar and Orissa, consisting mostly 
«of caste Hindus, I will have to be guided, in these 
matters of Im^tant social legislation, by their 
wishes, which 1 am seeking by a circular letter 
.addressed to ail of them separately* Though it does 
nX affect mo personoliy, yet 1 believe that the 
-opinions of oasta Hindus have not yet sufficiently 
b^n brought round In favour of opening temples 
ito the and 1 think the present propaganda, 

both tn the Pmsi and on the platform, have to 
be oondnued by the leaden for a long time yet to 
(bring round a auffioiently hrgo volume of caste 
Hinau opinion in favour of auoh entry before tegia- 
laden to this effect could be undertaken. 

The Indian masses of today, even after IfO years 
of British rule are atill in the depths of abysamal 
iLlitefacy, due to the absence of compulsory primary 
eduoatlon, and, unless and until we masses are 
sufficiently educated, the passing of such social 
legislation wiU bring in more disunion and discord 
-ai^ may even kad to vioknt riots amongst the 
Hindu looiety to whibb I oaonot conscientiously be 
^ par^. 


t agree with you that the BUI is only a pxnutolvts 
measure and the question of grant of peimission to 
temple-entry has been left in the hands of the casto 
Hindus, But that is not enough* It should ►have 
been provided In the Bill that the management of all 
Hindu temples would remain by statute in the hands 
of caste Hindus even in such cases where the temples 
would be thrown open to the Harijausi. There ts no^ 
denying the fact that almost all the Hindu temples 
with very few exceptions have been established by 
the caste Hindus and a provision for their main- 
tenance has also been made by such caste Hindus b^ 
the bequests of ta^o estates and properties attached ; 
to aucti temples^ To sum up 1 will, in this partictilaf ' 
ease, be guided by the views of my constituents, but 
at the same time, 1 think Mahatma Gandhi should 
direct his efforts to educating public opinion In. 
favour of such a change till the caste Hindus 
voluntarily veer round to this view and help' 
legislation for this purpose;. 


HANDLOOM WEAVING* 

(By Evelyn Gedge,) 

It Is entirely satisfactory to read that tho 
Government of India are going to render inancial 
aid to Provhicial Governments for the development 
of the Haiidlconi Industry* Hand looms will It la 
hoped provide steady employment for an increasing 
number of people who need employment betb in 
villages and towns not only in India but In many 
other countries -of the world* Also through tho 
conservation of handlcom weaving the native art 
in rural districts will be protected and encouraged. 

The economio problem in such development In 
rural areas lies along the path of providing proper 
supervision for the standardisation of produotiort 
and satisfactory marketing facilities for the 
distribution and sale of what is considered up to 
set standard work. 

In Rumania a similar problem exists and has 
been fairly satlsfactodly met by the Department of 
Education* Country ^oduots in the way of 
homespun cloth, embroideries, carpets, woodworl^ 
etc, are vent front villages or convents where they 
have been produced to Bucarest for inspection by 
a committee of expert ladles. The Ministry of 
Education keeps a room for a permanent exhibition 
of all goods which are considered to be good 
enough for sale and the pricing of those goods is 
dona by this committee so that there is no 
bargaining (and this is a oountiy whore bargaining 
is as common as in India). 

I would suggest that the Government might start 
some such permanent organisation for the sale of 
Homespun and other village products in each 
big Indian City where women's organlsadoos 
exist* Ladies would be asked to serve on 
ccmrnitt^ to select the work and also to act as 
saleswomen in the Exhlbltioa mom once or twice 
a week, lit Buoarest the exhibidon rcxim is in 
the Ministry of Education and it is open on 
Wednesday and Saturday mornings for several 
hours* The work is sold at a moderate price and ar.COrTI 
tbs whole of the stock is up to sUndard. Usually 
there are crowds of customers* Would not 
various provincial Govemmants of India uclliso 
some of the new grant towards the establishment 
of such depois in each of the great Provincal 
centres of India, There is little d^bt that such 
a scheme should more than pay its way, as a 
certain snoaU percentage on sales wt^d go 
towards expeoaes^ 
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THE FXJBUC SCHOOL SCHEME.* 

' Joseiidi Bborei the p ro j ec t cuatodiflo of what 
ifl calletl U» lodiao Fublia School Scheoa^ hmM 
Uaued a lengil^ ropoft out^imng iba pnoposala 
nude bj the ^hool Execudvo Cbmmittack If 
peo(:te well placed in life deatre t0 provide e 
eupenor t^pe of edocettoQ dieir i^droti to 
what ia available ui Indie, we abould ccitiidief 
0 uch a deeue natural end coounendable, Tbouob 
a Bchemc with thia ot^ect would bencgt only me 
rich, the inodd ixilght be one which could be 
adopted on a modest scale for the oecde of other 
da^esL The Dehra Dun Scheme however baa 
little to commend it to cither the ridh or the 
pcxir, .Sr Jnaeph Bhore ropocti the deciaion of 
the Cotnmittee that Hbe sohod icbould nm become 
the ^icluaive preserve of the riohr* For the beneht 
ofr of moderate meana/ the fees have been 
fixed at Ra. 1,000 and Ra, 1,200 per boy per 
jeaj for the lomor and Senior claasea reapecfivel/* 
Obvioualv the Sknla atandatd of 'rooderatt^ means 
in ordinary language ■neb' »a a limple calculation 
of the cost of maimalning a couple ofbo^fs at this 
achool will show. However the more aerfous queatitm 
to 4flak la what will happen to the producti of this 
aobooL It Is laid that they may Join an arts or 
professional course io an Indian University or let 
us aay^ a British Univerai^. Used to an uncom- 
monly high atandud of life till Id years of age, 
they ptuat take thdr chance with the leaser breed 
hi later acholastio life and iti the aearoh for 
ocoupationa A few may step diieot Into the ranks 
of the idle licli or perhaps become active nation^ 
workers. But the majority cannot inherit the 
L & ^ Army offices or leadershsp of the Bar fiem 
their parenta On the other hant^ they would s^t 
with the l^ndicap of a standard of life lU suited 
for severe. competitiDti in life and il[ adapted for 
social relationships outside the cirole of the elect 
A new class will arisCp not those who rise in 
society on their own inhdts ,by self effort as happens 
how, but manufacture according to plan by the 
Public School Uterally and figuratively; they will 
be left high and dry at Sraila, it the hope Is that 
they would be our future rulers in embryo. 

The standard of life to be mainUined^ let ' us 
ii 0 te« is not natural to Indian condlticns. The 
teromotera are clearly thinking in terms of their 
€?wn selves, Their* i* a rnghty artificial mode 
nkodetled on the artificial tifb that the European 
tnainUins in India. The European in this country 
Is an intolerable snob so far as the feat of India 
Is concerned and even in leUtlon to bis countryman 
vbo chores not to be lol The T\ibliic School Is 
designed to foster this atmosphere and will thus be 
an exolio unlike the Public School of England that 
fits naturally into educated society in that country. 
Wheroas the present day wealthy mao In India in 
apite of his wealth, follows the habits and customi 
of his countrymen, the new rich of the Debra Dun 
School wilt aspire to be the replica of the up-to^ 
exclusive Westerner. SiF Joseph Bbiwe'* 
report streoses frtmt: the Indiaii outlcch Will be 
n-eserved, value of that forecast may be 

^tunaled by what StaUsman rightly characterises 

3« UI 'amazfng propoaaL' Here it is: *TVovided that 
there a suiuble demand instruction io Indian 
wcmaculars and Oriental cUssical Unguages will 
1>e given, but special emphasis wili l>e toid oo 
imparting a sound knowing* of Engliah.* Aix^ 
tbi^ the talk oiF Indian culture in the school is 
just hot air. The Headmaster iS to be seloctcd 
ia Englaad by a Cdmoutiee there^ The poritioit 
a eri gSd to the Vkeroy is very much lilcC'^e 

* 3^ GiianUaph 


Govemor-Genenlship o| tba sebooL Hu is to bw^ 
the Chairman of the Board of Goveronra, Ku Is 
t^int the Vio^QiilnTiaii and six other membetw- 
t the Board. Among the fi other memberf , one ta 
to be tha Commandri^iivChieL What is the achoDl 
going to accomplish but create a new oUs« of 
people and denaticnaltae them thoiougbly at m 
young age f Wealthy boyt can do better than par 
heavily Ibr a uecoodhand knowledge of Western 
snobb^. 


INDIAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCES* 

(Bv Sir Mirzr Ismail.) 

The past quarter of a century has witnesfed a 
remsrkabte obange in the atdtude-of Indian fheug^e. 
toward the matei^ sciences. Tbp Inrelleotual of 
fbrm^ time* exhibited a lack of Interest in, and eveit 
a certain amount of distrust of, inveatigationi into^ 
the woriciog of a udverae of the otjeotivo exlitance 
of which be was not too sur^ It la, therefore^ 
not turerising that practically ah tba acienttfio 
work India which came to Inlernadonaf 

nofice was that emanating bom the iciefilifio 
departments of the GovermneaL The system 
of scientific education cT Inshuction fiallowM by 
the Indian Universities, in which the aCudy of 
experimental soieooe ba^ty figured, was respond 
■ible for b the younger genetatloo an attitude 
of undue submission to the authorl^ of books 
and for disoouraglng Independence of thought 
and of action in pursuing original investigatioiL la faot, 
so marked was this effect as to create a general 
impression abroad of deficiency of originality and 
rcsourcefuloesi tti research a* a quality Inherent to 
Indian character. 

Refbnn. in tbn method, of tenobing the nperl. 

mental sciences Introduced some twenty years ago- 
have not been long in .bearing fruit In the form of 
the very respe^able volume of soietitifia ceiearoh 
of a high order whic^ now stands to the credit of 
India o workers in academical institutions SS well 
a* in official departmenu, Indian science may bo 
■aid to have oooic again Into its own after a long 
donnant period. Ofrecent yiars, Indeed; its success 
bai been nothing short of sp^tacular; In every 
branch of research, Indian Investigator* have gained. 
Interr^ationaJ ttcognitloo* Some have become lexers' 
of the very front line in their own particular subjects. 
As evidence, I need only cite such names as those 
Sir C V. Raman, Professor bL N. Saha, Sir J. C- 
Bose and Sir F. C Ray, India's new pcnitlon In Inter* 
national soienoe demand* the foundatim of a penns- 
neot central inatltution, charged with the functions of 
representing Indian Swientilic opinion U a whole, or 
safeguard log the potitibn of rewareb, of offcrihg reli- 
able guidance In lolentifio rnatters to the adminis-- 
trations, of providing means of pubiication for wotIc 
of merit and value— in short, of being to Indb 
what the Koyal Society of London is to Englan^ 
and what the other Royal Sorietks of the Brttisl* 
Empire are to their respeedve Donumons. ^ 

Regarding the necessity for luch so institutlore 
there can be oo difference of opitiion, Jud^ng 
froai oertain newspaper paragraphs that mvo 
recently appeared, there dc«s *0001 to have beerr 
some dissension In Indian acicntlfic circles regarding 
the form of the new foicitutioo and partioularljr 
regarding it* locatiML Withou* mamlng 
tfiariuw a matter which I* M be oansideted at 
busires* meeting to be held Utcr in the day and 
without prejudice to any dociskw yoo may reac^ 
I may say that 1 sbouM welcome the chowe ^ 
Bangslarea* ttto home of the Indian Academy ofr 

IfeWip* M IntliS Mstwy •< 

at BviRkxa JnlyilM 


r.com 
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Sciences | and the Government of Mysore would be 
prepared to consider the grant of apecia] Utilities to 
the Academy should you finally decide to found it bere> 

Ban^lore needs no introduction to the Scientific 
fraternity in India. This city present a comblna- 
tton of clunatic advantages and social convertience 
snd amenity such as probable no other place 
in Ihdia can offer. It is already sufficiently 
accessible from all parts of the country and will 
become more so in future years as the aviation 
service develop. Here, also, the young plant of 
the Academy will find, during its growing years, a 
sturdy support in the Indian Institute ^ science, 
the only iuMndia Institution for the pursuit of 
original research iti a variety of branches of pure 
scienoe^an InstStutiof^ moreover, which is inde- 
pendent of external control to the extent of practical 
autonomy, and which is now under the direction of 
an Indian researcher whose brilliant discoveries have 
done so much to bring this country to the forefront 
among the nations in the field ef scientific advance. 
May f also mention here the fact that the Science 
department of the 0niversity of Mysore is located 
at Bangalcret a department which can, 1 beLieve, 
stand comparison with any of a similar description 
elsewhere in India, as rega^s both e<|ulpment and 
personnel P For all these r^ens, it ap|xars.to mo 
that no more favorable ground than Bangalore 
oDuld be fi>und for the i^rminatlon of the idea ofan 
Indian Academy of Sciences and for the sub- 
sequent growth of the organism into a flourishing 
national institution with the necessary international 
affiliatbni. I trust, therefore, that those well known 
scientists of the North — some of whom visit 
Bangalore regularly In connection with the meetings 
of the Institute of ScienE^e — who are^ at 
present, not so kindly disposed towards the proposal, 
wiit modify their attitude and will lend thei^ powerful 
support in establishing a su^essful and influential 
acaoemy. The mind of science is one of high 
ideals — and the Academy holds out a great Idea] 
before us all. 

1 understand that sixty distinguished scientists 
from all parts of India have already enrolled them- 
selves and 1 hope that other eminent men of 
Science will soon join and make the Academy an 
institution truly representative of the growing 
soientific achievement of our country. 

It ought to be one of the functions cf the newly 
cstabiished Academy to secure the intimate 
cO'Operation of the medical, agriculturalj industrial 
and forest research departments and to stress the 
importance of such cooperation among those 
departments for the proitiDtion of the national 
health and the eccoomic well-being of the country. 
I hope that In the years to come, the Academy 
will expand and grow into a great national research 
organisation. The function of the Academy ought 
not to be restricted to the encouragement and 
co-ordination of research work conducted in 
detached centres, nor merely to the publication of 
sdentlfio papers and memoirs— however important 
and necessary these may bo for the intellectual 
greatness of the country. The Academy should 
seek opportunities for establishing a link between 
Science and Government on the one hand, and on 
the other between Sclenco and Society. It should 
aooepi the rcspomibillty of promoting discussion tti 
the Council Chamb^s of Ali-lndia on Hcientifia 
subjects in their application to ecotiomio wlicy 
and national well-being. The usefulness and im- 
portance of the Academy will be tested not merely 
by the scientific prestige whtoh It attains and the 
number of publications which It p^uces each year, 
but also by the confidence tt Inspires in the publio 
and the Influence it exerts on national affairs. 


THE BANK OF BABODA. LTD. 

Uadm Ibi pAtpmAo# pt larger pinvartpd bf Iba 
Sovwixmmt E. tb« MataAiaia (HMcsar ol B&iodk 

{ Bpgtftwvd midK lb» Aol Hi oC ISST \ 

Wmin Omv: — BABODl., 

Braocbppt—BeJnbfir, Abmedabad, NavaaH, iHobaaaa, 
Dabhol, Sunt, PctlAe, PAt^a, Amnll, BhavnaKar, 
fiJdbpur, Karlau, Kalul, Kadi, Owarica, und Port Oaba. 
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f BULUOH EXCBAKGE, 
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AHHEDABAa 
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CALCUTTA. 
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POONA. 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 
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The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

The Fine at Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal^ 
{Railways in Southern India, Covemment and other important works. 


CHAR 
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PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 23 days Concrete strength at 4 days, 
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«l ttfff •! harih n t™th, iiiil m uncomproiflialnjf j^lptsl 
ttxctitc, I Tk'Ul not rttr^it a aEn^lv Incli— / tolll m h£ard. 


am in einrest— I wilt not equivocate- 1 will rot 
WiLUAM Lloyd GAItRisoN in the UA^r&ior. 


OOliTEMTS 


Tba Aoana Marrlag* Adi^ 

Tha Ban on OommiiDlfth 

CocQiDianifm and ChrUtlanlljr, 

A CbrirtikD PnTirCavfc 
BaDgoemUiiiwiilf' 

Tint Pu» Inillbala. 

Bir Jolm Slpma No* a Zvw. 

A. OaloDf (of iDdlaoit 
ladiBQ ObrlillaDj to FablLs 
Barvku, 

Tbt Taropla Foirj Bill# 
Gnndbljrt Fact 
^ht Km Nablonalltm# 


Th« Stodo VlawotLife. 
EuotiDn la B«lcfnu- 
BovLai Bnuia the Iiiagna, 
Out PoUtlosI Fauauta, 

Tha Bighi Matiud i f BaecrtBii. 
^iUaga Wetic, 

Tbe Tmi a fipltltiiil Tcacbar- 
Tba Oxlfitd Orntf^ 
Dttgbalamfti. 

Tba Aoand MatHtga AcL 
Tba ViDOpdlol'MaDiibbal 
Mitrlaga 
Nam at t h* Wnk. 


NOTES 

Tho Anand Marr^a^e Acti — We reprint in 
another column the text of the Anand Marriage 
Act which was passed by the old Imperial 
Legi&lative Council in 1909, When the BiU 
was introduced by the Maharajah of Nabha, 
then the heir-apparent and a member of the 
Council, we took exception to the omission to 
introduce in it the principle of monogamy which 
has been embodied in all other Marriage Acts 
passed by the British Indian LegJsTature, The 
■ Act came under public discussion four years 
later with reference to a polygamous maniage 
contracted under it, We reprint elsewhere the 
letter published in the /Reformer of the IBth 
June 19i1J from a Sikh leader as also some 
Legal Notes published in the Trt6ung of Lahore 
bearing on the applicability of the Act. It 
appears from both the writings as also from the 
comment of the.ATA^/itr Advtc^ie^ the now 
defunct organ of the Sikhs of the Punjab, that 
polygamous mairiages are against the tenets of 
Sikhism except when contracted for urgent 
^^political reasons’* and that the community 
views with repugnance marriages according to 
the Anand rites contracted by nonpSikhs who 
become Sikhs in order to avail themselves of the 
provisions of the Act which was intended to 
remove doubts as to the validity in law of this 
custom. In the Legal Notes it was argued that ihe 
Hindu law alone is applicable to Hindus outside 
the Punjab even though they might have gone 
through a form of conversion to Sikhism as 
customary law is peculiar to the Punjab. We 
have thought it necessary to reprint these writ- 
ings as there ts a danger that; without realising 
the nature and objects of the Anand Marriages 
Art, marrians whl^ oontmvene their personal 
law may M contracted by parties who are 
unable to many under the Special Marriage Act 
or Gout’s Amending Act ow^ to the insistence 
of these two Acts on their having no prior 
husband or wife living at the time of marriage^ 


The Ban on Communists; — The announcement 
that Communist (not Communalist) organisa- 
tions have been declared illegal by the 
Government of India, came rather as a surprise. 

There have been several prosecutions of 
Communists, including the famous Meerut 
trial, and recently several leaders of the Textile 
Strike were arrested and kept in jail without 
trial under one of the many emergency laws, 
on suspicion of being Communists. There was, 
perhaps, some loophole in the law which the 
ban is designed to dose up. Except Govern- 
fnent and some factory-owners, very few 
believe that Communism is an imminent peril 
in this country, Gandhiji was right when he 
told a Socialist deputation the other day that 
many of their theories borrowed from Europe 
had ^ jio application to . Indian conditions, 
except to a very ^mal! exteht, Trotsky himself 
points out In his ‘‘History of the Russian 
Revolution'' that the conditions in his country 
were different from those in India. In the 
first chapter on “Peculiarities of Russia's 
Development/ he observes: “The ancient 
civilizations of Egjpt, India and China had a 
character self-sufficient enough, and they had 
time enough at their disposd, to bring social 
relations, in spite of low productive powers, 
almost to the same detailed completion to which 
their craftsmen brought the products of their 
crafL” Trotsky's reference to Gandhiji also 
shows that he thinks that what was not successful 
in Russia might be practicable here. Referring 
to Tolstoi’s “philosophy of norv violence'* and 
his endeavours to put it into effect Trotsky 
writes: * hlahatma Gandhi is now fulfilling 
the same mission In India, only in a more 
practical form." 

Comm unis m and Christianity: — For some 
time Christianity has occupied itself with the 
problem of facing Coramunism# Western 
Protestant leaders have even suggested an 
easing of the missionary drive against other 
faiths In the East to help In checking this ir. com 
menace, The Student Christian Movement 
with a view to concentrating public attention 
on this issue has undertaken publication of 
a series of volumes of which two are already 
published — “The Truth and Error of Com- 
munism^ by H. G, Wood and *‘Cdmmumsm 
and the Alternative'' by A.J, Penty (Assoda* 
tion Press, Calcutta? Price 4s, and 
resp^vely^ Mr, Penty seems toincUne towards- 
Fascism while Mr* Wood prefers to keep 
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both CammuQism and Fasdsm at amiV length. 
His alternative is not dlsinular to what Gai^hi^ 
has propounded aa ^indigenous Sodalkm.^ A 
recent contribuUoa to the subject was made by 
Dr, Stanley Jones in an address before the 
Madras Y, M. C A. •"! am not,*' said Dr- Jones. 

“an economist oor even a Socialist But I 

am a religious man and as such 1 say we 
must present an alternative progracnnie or 
abdicate. -.Peisonally 1 think Chdkianity will 
fit in better into a co-operative order than 
into a competitive one,** The real reason why 
both Communbm and Fascism have a greater 
appeal than any religion today is b^ause 
both systems attempt to govern men in all 
their activities Winter Duranty in hts “Russia 
Reported^' just touches on the close parallel 
between Bolsheviks and early ChtistiamL The 
Btibject is worth developing* 

A Christian Prayer Cave B* S. Josyulu 
writes f rom Dichpali, Nizam's DomimonSj 
was very intetesiing to read an article in 
tile i ftdian Sociai R^/ofmer oT August 4th on 
“Hindu Church or Christian Pag^?" Quite 
receotly I had the chance of visitix^ Bldari a 
^ce of great bistcvic past, in the Nizami 
Dominions, in the company of a kind Ei^lish 
friend. Amongst the many inteneBting s^hts 
was the Mission Compound where the Mi^ 
sionary in charge showed us round. The most 
striking of all we saw waa what the Missionary 
called a “Prayer Cave,” U was after the fashion 
of a Hindu Cave Temple and was dug thioi^h 
soft red rock on the aide of a steepw It 
was not much roomy inside but there waa 
large enough open space in front with a modest 
garden. Inside, an altar was carved on which 
were k^t a copy of the Holy Bible and a 
punched board with the words “Lord Save Us* 
woven in woob 1 further understood that a 
faira is also held here once a year about the end 
of ApriL The atmosphere inside was just like 
that of a Hindu Temple, This struck me to be 
the farthest step in Indianisiag the appearance 
of a Church and 1 came out feeling that this 
sort of reform would really take Indians much 
nearer," The dififeTence between the Eldar 
“Prayer Cave" and the elaborately designed 
church of Father Heras is obvious, 

Rangaon Uatversity?— A meeting Burmans in 
the Shwedagon Pagoda was held receotiy to sup- 
port the resolution of Rangoon University making 
the Burmese language compalBory for the matn- 
culatk^n eKaminatioa there and to protest against 
the opposition of Indiana and “ other for^gners^" 
R^Iutions were also adopted uigit^ the Uni- 
versity to make Burmese compulsoiy in the 
higher *^ifaminatinn«- Evidently the Burmans 
aro seddr^ to leplaoe English gradually 
by tbek own language and they lesent 
oppositioii as^ to set back their 

national progr^ That the lesolutioos w« 
adopted tinardiixnialy is signiBcaid even them 
the meetizig Was attended la^^y by members 
of Che Nationalist Party. Burma apparently 
regaids as an accompfished fact 


and is Betting about to make the best of lu 
Indians in Burma will ^ well advised to accept 
the situation instead of Standing in the way of 
Burmese self-realisation. After aH luch m 
measure should in the long run be advantageous 
to the IndiauL 

The Rost InstUate^The Editor of the /ad!^« 
of Patna has published a pamphlet 
protesting against the proposed removal of the 
Piisa Agficultural Institute to Delhi With 
many of his arguments, it is Impossible to dt^ 
agree, Thei^ am one or two, ^however, which 
may be urged In addition. The Fusa Institute 
has done good work and has become recognised 
^ of the principal Agrkultural Reseuch 
institutions in the world. It has develops a 
technique and a tradition of its own which should 
DOC be uprooted except for very cogent reason^ 

'Hien again, the present is the worst possible 
time to establish new and costly insututlona 
instead of developing existing ones. The Rt 
Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastry writii^ tn the ffindm 
adduces another weighty reason with which 
there wiU be general concurrence. He write« 

'T have a rooted objection to all expenditum 
on Delhi and its neighbourhood at the capit^ 
of India, It is to me not only conceivable but 
probable that a future ^gialature, really mindful 
of the interests of the poorest taxpayer of the 
world, will abandon a Eystem that reouima the 
maintenance of two expensive seats of Govern* 
ment, one of which is partly, fui!l the other 
wheUy, out of touch with public opinion. Those 
who, like me, raised this issue In the old 
Supreme Legi^tive Council, found the bureai^ 
cracy m mUd syenpathy with us, but compelled 
by the weigbl of poliw to suppoit the vast 
outlay on the erection of New DeihL” 

Sir Joha SlmouNota Jewi^lt ii improbable 
that Sir John Simon would have gone out of his 
way to declare publicly that he was not a Jew 
but an ordin^ Briton of Aryan stock wl^ no 
Jewish admixture whatever, merely to satiny 
the Nazism It would a^m that the etatemenC 
that he is is industriously circulated In Great 
Britain and abroad with the suggeition that 
British foreigii policy since be b^me Fore^^n. 
Secretary was powmuUy intiuenced by hi* 
ancestry. Sir |oho Simon disclaims sympathy 
with anti-Semitism which he chafacteripcs aa 
im-Engliah. 

AColoayior lodliaswThe public has every 
mason to be satisfied with the result of discus- 
sion on Thumday in the Council of State on the 
proposal of the South African Coilonlsation Report 
to found a colony exclu lively ibr Indiaas in some 
deieljct part of the world. The idea was favouiwClar.com 
ed by Mr. Hasan Imajn who moved a resolu* 

I tioo recommending that the British Government 
should be infonned that it k desoabla to have 
such a colony. Mr. Hasan Inumk speedy 
so far as can be gathered ffomi lelegraphb 
summary, was father a thin OfXb Hin 
GOO afgument was that there should be ma 
outlet tor the surolui pppulatba of India 
which was exejuded from many parti of the 
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world, F^zH Hussain had no difSculty in 
showing that the idea was preposterous. He 
described it as a pioposal to have a Harijan 
quarter for Indians, The resolution was 
lost, Mr, P, N. Sapru, in a speech which 
evoked the warm praise of Sir Fazli Hussain, 
nioved that the colonization scheme did not serve 
the interests of South African Indians and that 
the Union Government should be urged in 
accordance with the Cape Town Agreement to 
take adequate steps to secure the advancement 
of Indians in South Africa, Sir FazU Hussain’s 
statement on behalf of Government will be 
endorsed by Indian opinion. He said, “on 
the present report, the Government of India had 
not yet formulated their views, as they were 
awaiting expression of opinion not only in 
India but in South Africa, In such a difhcult 
matter as this a few weeks' delay should not 
matter. Even if the colonization scheme was 
accepted, it was obviot^ that In the present 
state of hnanceSp it was Impossible to start it. 
The Government of India would carefully 
examine all opinions received before formulating 
their own conclusions,” As for improving the 
conditions of Indians in South Africa, Sir 
Fazli said that the Government of India's 
policy was strictly national. There was 
no difference between their views and those 
of the public in India, “A large number of 
members of the Union Government desired 
to help Indians as far as possible. But that 
was a responsible Government^ and they found 
it difficult to carry opinion with them. Public 
opinion in the colony was narrow and selfish 
judged from the Indian point of view. So 
education was needed. Something was done 
when the Rt, Honljla Srinivasa Sastri, Mrs, 
Sarojini Naidu and Sir Kurma Reddi were there. 
But that was not substantial enough. The 
struggle with South Africa must continue with 
persevere nee and vigour. The Government of 
India would do everything to see that this 
struggle was carried on in the best interests of 
Indians overseas.” 

Indian Christians lit Public Services:— A 
resolution moved in the Legislative Assembly 
by Dr. de Souza urging due consideration to the 
claims of the Indian Christian community in the 
Public Services, received support from all 
quarters. It was a striking testimony to the 
relations of goodwill between Indian Christiana 
and other oommunitLes, Dewan Bahadur 
Ramaswami Mudaliar in strongly supporting the 
resolution declared that in South India, Chris*^ 
tians were not distinguishable from Hindus, 
and all over India the community had no extra- 
territorial patriotism. Dr. 2ia-ud-din objected 
to discrimination being made betw^n Anglo* 
Indian and Indian Ghriatiaa to the disadv^^ge 
of the latter, Mr, James said Indian Christians 
had always put the nation first and their 
community next, and that was why they made 
friends with members of other communities, 
M r. Trivedi speaking on behalf of Government 
pointed out: As regards Indian Christians, 


they held to-day in every service under the 
Government of India a proportion well in 
excess of their population ratio, which was 
1'4 per cent of the total. For instance, their 
share in the L C, S. was 5*3 and In the Indian 
Police over three per cent. The same was the 
case with appointments in the railways, posts 
and telegraphs and the Government Secretariat. 

As for the future position of Indian Christians, 

Mr. Trivedi said fliat the 8 1/3 share reserved 
for non-Muslim minorities would really be 
consumed by Indian Christians, Sikhs, Anglo- 
Indians and Parsis, who all combined formed 
only 2*8 percent of the total populatiDn of India. 

Indian Cluistians were highly educated and would 
annex more appointments even in the unreserved 
portion. The reason why Anglo-Indians had been 
specialfy treated was that their economic well- 
being was woven round a particular class of 
appointments, whereas Christians held posts in 
all classes of the services. He accepted Dr, de 
Souzals suggestion that the annual returns should 
show the position of the Indian Christian Com- 
munity, and if at any time it was found that 
Indian Christians did not get reasonable^ re- 
presentation, the position would be reconsidered. 

Dr, de Souza In winding up the discussion ob- 
served that his community put the nation first 
and community next and they would contribute 
their share to Indian Nation^Lsm. The resolu- 
tion was carried. 

The Temple Entry Bil! 1 — The present session 
is the list of this Legislative Assembly which 
will be dissolved about the end of this year. 

There has been some doubt as regards the 
future of the Temple Entry BilL The Hindus£an. 

Times made enquiries and was informed that 
Mr. Ratiga Iyer's Temple Entry Bill has not 
been dropped. According to the Rules of the 
Assembly, the Bill could be moved only by 
the member in charge. As Mr, Ranga Iyer 
who was the member in charge of the 
Bill was absent, the Bill could not be moved. 

The next day for non official bills is August 16* 

If Mr, Ranga Iyer requests the Secretary to 
include the Bill in the ballot which has to taka 
place about August 10, it is possible that Mr. 

Ranga Iyer’s Bill may have a chance oti 
August 16, but everything would depend on the 
ballot. Though a number of members 
given notice of the motion to introduce the Bill 
originally, Mr. Ranga Iyer having won the 
ballot, the other members were ruled out on the 
ground that only one motion on the same 
subject could be made. This has now resulted 
in making it impossible for any other ^ member ar.com 
to move the Bill in Mr. Ranga Iyer’s absence, 

Candhlii's Fast ^-Gandbiji began his ^ni- 
tential fast as planned on Tuesday the 7th inst. 

In a statement issued just b^ore the fast 
Gandhijl insisted on the personal purification of 
worker^or the Harijans and^ the fcngrc^ and 
concluded by asking il the friends in India and 
abroad, whatever their &ith or race, to pray 
that God may bless his little penance. 
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the new nationalism. 

We showed ui our leading article last 
that although Gandhijt said that the ParliaoieQ^ 
tary mind cenoe to stay within Che CoogrcsSi 
the maihinery devised to oofiUol elemons 
and the language of soroe of its reoqgnised 
spokesmen rather pointed to one-party rule, as 
in Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany a^ Soviet 
Russia^ as the actual goal of their endeavour* 
In an articlo headed "Christian Youth and 
Contemporary Nationallarn," Nicholas EerdlaeE, 
DirectOT of the Russian Rehgiaus-Phfloaophical 
Academy in Paris* describes the character- 
istics of post’Trar nationaliam and assesses 
their value with special reference to Christi- 
anity* The form of ^ State to which post- 
war nation^m tends U the Totalltarlanu The 
Totalitarian S^te tolerates no other influence — 
lust even that of religion* “The Totalitarian 
State,” writes BerdiaM, "spreads its power 
not only over one side of human lif^ but oyer 
the whole of it It organizes not only the social, 
political and economic hfe of the nation, but 
glgrt the spiritual, re%ious and intellectual lifot 
It usurps authority over the most intimate depths 
of the human souL Cootempora^ NatiOE^sm, 
just like Communism, accepts dictatorship; not 
only a political dictatorship but^ above all, 
a dictatorship over the whole world ^wide 
view of the individual; a dictatorship over 
.the spirit.” Though the subjects of a 
TotalitariaJi state are under the domination of 
an absolute Dictator, hia power in theory is 
derived from the masses. "Mussolini declared/ 
says the writer, "that the State was limited 
as long as it expressed the wl^es of privileged 

r ps; it would become absolute as soon as 
people should have pow^ in Iheir own 
hands.” Again, "the strength of contemporary 
Nationalism is upheld by its attempt to unite 
national and social elements. Without this, 
Nationalism a>uld not exist during our social 
epo^ Therefore this new typj© ofNationaUsm 
attempts to fight Capitalism in its own wuyi 
it wants to plan and regulate ecx^nomic life; it 
competes with Socialism from which it borrows 
many features; A Totalitarian National State 
dictates its laws both to spirit and to maCter; to 
religious and to economic life-" Those who have 
followed even cursorily the trend of Congress 
eyolutioii, will easily recognise in them more 
than one of the features of this movement of 
contemporary Nationalism. In keepirg with 
Indian charaito, the dictator^ip he« is baaed 
odther on the army nor on the proletarUt. It 
beam ^ quasi-rriigious character. Its fneasures 
are enforced by i3igious net by political rea^n^ 
It pterfesues non-violencfc Nevttthdess, k Is a 
dlcUlorstup as absolute as^ that of Hitlef or 
Mussolini* Ov/ingta the dominance of a Govern- 
ment deriving its authority from a Far liament a i y 
democracy, the G>ng^ has perfcffoe to 


Parllameiitafy methods fa the political 
Wa Gandhijt^ statements at 

Benares t^ardiRg the IntentiQQs of the Congress 
Farliamentaiy Par^, to mean that it will act ia 
the Legialattve Assembly as Kia Majest/a 
OpposlSon* The Himdm of Madras takes the 
same view. Whether It acts as a constitutional 
oppoairioa or not Is another matter* But in 
other Mds In wHirii activities affiliated to the 
Congress are carried on, there ia undisguised 
autocracy. Only habitual wearers of handUwoven, 
hand'Spiui Kh^dar can vote or hold office In 
Congress organizations* The Bombay Board 
of (he Harijan Sevak Sangh goes faiths* 
Following Mr* K, M« Munirs fallacious 
assumption, it demands that the Government of 
India should exercise the powers which andent 
Hindu Kings an suppoM to have but never 
IQ actual fact exercised. In the Ei^&rimr 
dL July Stist we cited th« camposltiofi of 
the Managing Committee of the mnctpal 
temple in Tiavanoor* In which the Mahaf^a 
h^ onOihalf of one vote in a council known as 
that of eight and a half memberi. The powe^ 
ful Peahwa, Bajl Rao, had to give up his idea'of 
investing his son (by a Mussalmaa lady) with 
the sacM thread l:^use of the opposition of 
Brahmins. There is not a single Instai^, 
recorded or lejgsndary, of a Hindu king having 
changed by hre fiat the traditional customs oi 
hit people* “Hindu kings in India/ declares 
the Board, ^%ave alwa)S exercised the right of 
controlling rdigioua mattersi Th? argument 
that the present Govcfnmcnr being foreEgn 
should not interfere in religloire matters ts not 
founded on reason. Even if it is considered a 
foreign Government reding by virtue of conquest, 
its obvious duty is not to per^uate by any act of 
its own, either of commission or omission, 
a dtsability whichmerabersofareligiousoom- 
mumty have come to regard at unrcaa<xubk-” 
The question at issue is not whether the com- 
munity has come to regard the disability as 
unreasonable^ We think that the Board is rlgh t 
in its view as to that- But the que^lon is 
wheth^ a particular method proposed is the 
most appropriate in the clrcumBtances of the 
case- The Board ^pletely ignores the fact 
. that, whatever ancient Hindu kings did^or did 
not do, the Governnieht of India, ^ at present 
constituted, ts pledged ncX to interfere with 
the rehgious belles and practices of any of the. 
communities of India* We refer to this matter 
here only to show ^e dictatorial men^ty of 
contemporary aaiionalisin ia India as in other 
countries; ^ ^ , 

BerdUeGT does not agree with those triio Giink 
that Nazism in Germaire and Fascism in Italy 
are artificially engiocered by peiBons who have 
secured the support of the Amy* "There can 
be doubt,” he writes, “that *both Italian 
Fascism and German NaiiooaJ Socialism are 
movement* of the people.- Hedoe* not incl^ 
Radian rnmmiiniBm ID thi* eutemetu but 
doobtlessit b true of it equeOy. 
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THE HINDU VIEW OF LIFE • 

■ The July number of Hibkiri fmrnal contains 
an article beaded T5eaJh, Dying and Survival*' bjr 
Mr* Harold P* CcK^keu Ma Cooke begins by p^dng 
out that etatefnente «uch stlrfe ji eatinot* is mislead- 
ing. By Death, he eaya, cnean nothing more than 
a ^corpse;* or our aeeing a corpse or ^dead body** 
No corpse or 'dead oody' no 'death,* And 
the ■body' it was that was 'dead,' not the 
roan, Spirit, aoul or what not that before was sup- 
pose to Inhabit iC Onty by a kind of metonmy, 
proper to some later date, could the man have been 
aaia to be 'dead** For a 'dead mai/ ia simply a 
> 30 fpsef and has newer meant aught but a 'corpse* 
•ave in contexts more pleasant and facetious” He 
concludes i “ EJyIng, whatever it consists in, appears 
the peculiar prerogative of those who are said to bo 
dying* It is lomeihing unshared by others. Or, at 
least, that is so of the ‘living,' If others in some 
sense may share it, they dwell in some world beyond 
this, Into which we are 'bom* when we 'die/ Such 
may well, 1 conceive, be the eaje;,'* 

The ancient Hebrew, like the nineteenth centuiy 
scientist^ believed that death is the end of life* 
'•For In death there is no remembrance of thee,” 
cries the Psalmist to his God; ''in the grave who 
shall give thee thanks p* Christianity, however, 
holds by the knmortaZi^ of the soul, “Life is 
extinct” is the lanj^sge of the physical scifatlst as 
“the man is dea^T U that of bis ape, the popular 
journalJsL People who are neither, say that a man 
has ''passed away” or that he is '‘no more (among 
us)/ Both these phrases are consistent with 
Mr* Cookers idea that death is of the body. It is, 
nevertheless, true that death to the Western tnind 
most generally si|;nifies the cessation of life as well 
as of bodily funotjons. 

In strildng contrast to this, is the age-long 
recognition, both in ippular language and religious 
philosophy, of the Hindus that Death is a physical 
phenomenon unrelated to Life. In communicating 
the death of a relative or friend the Hindu speaks of 
the deceased person having attained to some more 
delectable place onlled bhivaloka or Vaikunca, 
according as he Is a devotee of Shiva or Vishnu* 
That life does not cease with Death is in the very 
grain of the Hindu mind* It is almost an instinct, 
supported and emphasised by tho highest philoso- 
phioal thought of his racCi 

In that great synthesis of Hindu religious phrloscN 
phy known aa the Bhagatfad Gita, we nave a fairly 
connected view of Life and Death, According to it, 
the body is literally a dwelling place of the soul. 
Death is a bodily process just like childhood, youth 
and old age. We put off our old bodies as we put 
off old clothes to don new ones* The soul cannot bo 
cut or burnt or dissolved in water or dried up by 
txpoBure to the sun and air* The soul is not 
Bunjeot to the vioissitudei of age or dea th* A man*S 
actions and thoughts, ful^lled and unfulilled, 
affect it closely and determine Che manner and condi- 
tifpns of its next incarnation, Reincamaco It must 
go long as It retains even a traeo of "1” -ness as 
distinct from tho soul of the Universe* No values, 
especially ideal values, are ever lost, The aspirant 
starts in hii next birth exactly where be leaves off 
In this* He is bom again in condtclons favourable 
to his continued development The momentum 
hts endeavour in one life carries him on to 
farther and farther achievement without conscious 
effort in the next Very aimiUr is the philosophy 
of Browning^S "Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 
i The ques tion arises; Why should Life enter a 

* Fullogilhw froca uoui attlkon "Uy VIhtqI LU« u 
4 m% tU* Y, Ot Lj ByaiJlk nn Sn^tkTi th* SUi aagUBt, 


body since It can go on without itF The answer 
that it has to work cut its past and to work up its 
future;. It wants a medium through which it carkr 
fuldl this double function* And what is the work 
which Subserves this double purpose P The answerj 
to this quescioa given by the Gita Is to my miod 
tbe high watermark of human thought. And that 
iSt In the words of the Christian Teacher, whatever 
thy band findeth to do, that do with all thy might 
and, adds the GitOf without an eye to result, either 
in the shape of reward or consequence. 

To the Hindu, the world is a round of dudes — to 
God, ancestors, family, posterity and society or 
stat^ There is no word that 1 know of for “rights,**' 

Perhaps Hinduism has overshot the mark in regani 
to duties* Certainly, the West has done so in» 
regard to rights. In the Ideal polity of the future^ 
duties and rights will be striedy correlated. 

The weakness of present-day Hindu socle (y anit 
Hinduism is that Che dudes' have beconie pebihed,. 
instead of being interpreted in the light changing^ 
conditions* As Lowell says. 

New occasions teach new duties, 

Time makes ancient gxwd uncouth. 

They must upward scill and onward. 

Who 'Id keep abreast cf truth. 

There is nothing in Hinduism to prevent th» 
enlargement of our view of duty acco^ii^ to the 
n^ds of otir time. 1 would like to enter an emphatic 
protest here against the unthinking denunciatiou cF 
Hinduism for its assumed failure to do this or that. 

Fcr over a thousand years, Hinduism has had to put 
forth all its energies to preterve itself and even some 
of tbe walls and barriers which now but impede 
the free movement of light and air, were erected m 
erder to prevent Hindu society from being over-*^ 
whelmed. Without underrating political exj^tency, 
it is really going too fer to falsify histoiy for its sak^ 

The man who has performed all his duties with 
entire disinterestedness and has ceased to be obsessed 
by the first person singular Is Che perfect man, ready- 
to become one with the Infinite. But out of compas- 
sion for mankind, he does not exercise this privilegiev 
Ho remains with us to guide and instruct us. Such, 
an one was Buddha i such an one was Jesus, 

There are men and women at all times wh<^ in lar^r 
or smaller measure^ are used by these great benefec-* 
tors oT mankind as their instruments. How shalf 
we know them? Aijun is rather confused by the 
philosophy of the Gita, He wants to know how- 
the emancipated person behaves. How does hs' 
walk, how does be talk P The Behaviourist Sbhoor 
of moderni^its are not modern after all. There are 
two pregnant phrases describing the supreme quality- 
□f such men. These are that toey took with equal 
eye on all and, as a consequence, they delight In th& 
good cf alt* But how should we know them if we mec 
one of them face to face? It is not for ua to know* 

Their presence announces itself to ua without any 
efToft on our part. They carry in their eyes^ as 
Emerson would say, tho patent of their nobility* 

The Hindu Is assured that in the hour of need the 
Supreme Soul will incarnate on earth to save mankind 
from catastrophe. Mathew Arnold bad a ^impse 
of same belief when he wrote the last toes of ar.COrn 
“ Rugby Chapel 

‘‘Then, in such hour of need 
Of your fainting, dispirited race. 

Ye, like angels, appear. 

Radiant with ardour divine^ 

Beacons of hope^ ye appear I 
Lan^r Is not in your heart, 

We^dmess is not in your word, 

Weariitess not on your brow-* 
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KRACnON IN REFORIL 

' The Ckr^^mdt pubGslied on Mdndiif the 

Dcm thftt 'm daughter oi the Sir fUtmaohfani 
mod Ladf NiQcuit had roaTTied a man with a 
eipifc and three ehildcwv The yeung lady b m 
griduate cf the Bombay Uoivetii^ and ocoupi^ the 
poaidon of bead^iatresa d£ a Gtrla* Scbpol 
■n Ahmedabad- rdygamy h one Of the agamal 
which the Womens Movanent la ttue oouniiT baa 
resolntelj aeC ita face. The NObrnt bmily ii one 
of the hcit and moat ccilightened famUiea £a Gujarat. 
It hai played a pioneei^ part in religioua acid accial 
rtfoi a v The parties could not marTT uod^ the Hindu 
law. as the ^ IS a BrehmiD and the tnan la a Bamt, 
Marnage with Hinda rites waa thus not open to the 
parties. They ooiitd not tnaity either under the 
Speoia] Marriage Act of 1872. or under Gourds 
Acaending Aot, for both embody the principle of 
monogamy. They could have gone to Earoda where 
intercaste marriagea among Huiaui hare been leg^bed 
icreepeotive of oaate. The validity of mardages under 
the Banoda Act (assumi^ It is not monogamous) by 
persona docutciled hf Britiu India, baa not been teated, 
Short cf pcrveraioit to Utara or Christianity (in the 
Utter case I^al pmoeedings involviiig delay would 
have been neceaaary bo get over the principle of 
enonegamy) there was only one door opra aoa that 
was the Anand Marriage Act appticame to Sikhs 
and the only Marriage Act of the Indian LegUlature 
not based on the monogamous pdnclple, So both 
became Skfas and got maiiied under the Aoand 
Marri^^ Act. We deal in an editorial note with 
iQbe legal position of mamage under the Aoand Act 
by peisoos outside the Fun^ah. 

Ttie CAronr^ in a curious editorial 

pleads on personal and publio grounds for * exerdse 
of sympathy and underitandW* on the. part of 
publicises in oociunenting on mis event: There 
is very little difficulty hi underatanding what baa 
happened. The man been working on the 

feelings of an impulsive woman by tues cf aa 
unh^ipy monied life from lack of love. Her pity 
was aroused and pHy is a fair imiCatioa of love^ 
She bod also ideas of shocking Hindu Society out of 
the old castam of parents' settling the marriagm of 
their chitdfen* This may be a bacTcustom but when 
m man acquiesces in bii parents' selection so far aa to 
bave cbilif en by the msf riage he is moraUy estopped 
from advancing the plea that tus wife was not ofhis 
own choosing. Nocwithstanding hOss Nilkant'a 
*pse the Hindu custom has M proved less 
suooesaful than alternative customs. ^Every one of 
my friends who married for knr^* said Disiael^ ^cither 
beat their wives or ore livi^ apart from tbeau" 
The ^ cases of this kind m India have borne 
cut his experience. We are not, of course^ iustifying 
this ancient custofiL We are only poindDg out that 
•t cannot be altered to suit the fan^y of every 
person who bis an overweemog sense of her right 
Co please herself at whatever cost to others who 
have as much to be happy. There have beea 
coses of educated men di$<3cd|ng their innooent 
young wives as not being good enough for than. 
Some of them pose tco as ohampSoiui of mother India. 
As for sympaihy, that of all right-minded men will 
flow' to the unfortunate wife and her ohildreii who 
Ibr no fault OQ thek part have been exposed to 
tgaominy. 

The thinks that this incident piO i ^ the 

ujgefXT of tbe need for pfoiisloa for dlvoroe in the 
Hmdu law of marriage. We are unable to grasp the 
poinh Wlx» should have divoioed whom in tbenresoit 
case and Iw what reassxisF Surety the 
rioes not hold that a husband and fother could 
tlivorce bia wife because be bas taken m fancy for 


anoditf gkL The Hindu ooauaiiiil^ or aqy other 
o o mna i ni ty for that maiter hu Doming to gain by 
*w»*hkig tbe path for people to marry fa hoiw 
and repent at leisure The couple in this oaa% 
deobwea the C k fm tt r i *wUI have rendered W' 
distioot servioe to tbek community if the eotiua- 
they havD token haateon the adoptioi] oi divtoM 
lyk" Emily r 

SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE LEAGUE. 

loeitudy entitled *Tfae Soviet Uaioa and lha 
league of Kattoaa by Katbren W- 

Oaviai published In ooUaboratioQ with ttw Cfoora 
Rescaich Gentry St b aiigi»ted by tlto author that 
* Sovkt-League rclatioiae^iava paiaed threugh an 
eyolutioa In which four apparent atagea may \m 
diioenieck* These four atages are dsatihea aa 
foUowit , 

1 The period of iinmMvmf evOW i 
1 ^Mrad^attondaiicD at some League meetfi^ 
of a lechnioal ehamoter mainly; 

3 Post-Locamo period of frequent with 

Geneva; , 

4 Recent establishment of ■ more poaitivt and 
tomavOivw relationship 

This analysis, though iummary sod apprualmato 
in cbmneter, oBei^ neverthdets, a suffiolentTy 
aoourate guide to the phases of a clearly marked 
and ifgnffioant evolutioii, 

It was no oversight that Soviet Russia was not 
invited to Versailles to co-operate in the drafting 
of the Feooe Treaty and tbs League Covenant.' 

On March S3, 1912 IVesIdent Wilson suggested 
to Mr. Llo^ George that the League aho^d be 
offered to Europe m effect as 'toi attcmitlva to 
Bolshevism.** 

A coverti if not overt, hostility to the Soviet 
Goverument on the part of the princi^ aithU 
tecta of the League was folly reoipreoated Lciilit 
spoke the infant League as "sn alUanoe of 
world bandits sgoirkSC tM |»ro]eteriat* a phrase 
which to this day ohafaclerfsea the attituda to- 
wards Geneva of the Third lotenutional and its 
associatod organisadona. At that time fairdly any 
members of the League ttcognised Soviet Russia 
whieh fact no doubt prompira Cbicherin's retort 
to Dr, Nansen-^My Government does not teoognise' 
the Lci^e of Nations,* 

Nevertheless, both ov^ prisoners of war sod 
refugee^ the Soviet Government did deal with 
Nansen not as League Conmitsioner but as 
emissary of the States in the League I Whilst a 

S sar or so later Soviet delegates attended Iho* 
ealtb Cdnference {March 1922) held under tho 
auspices of the Lea^' at Warsaw. The foe had 
been broken. 

It la htg^y probable that contact and even 
co-operation .l^tweea the Sovkti and the League 
would have developed much fester had It not beta 
for the assassination of' the Soviet delegate at the 
Lausanne Conforenoe in lUtX The icquittal of the 
assassin by a Swiss Jury led the Soviet Government 
to iduse partki'paxion in gatherings on Switisod ar.COm 
(with one or two caceptiona) until In 19ST e formula 
was found which enabled tola SovkIrSwiss cootre- 
veny to be buried officially. 

Kevertbeless, opmadio contaot with the League 
coocimied, la 1923 Soviet Ettasia adhered to the 
Scraks Convention (aupervkbn under the Lewie 
orttreDaidanellea). Id 1924 Ore Soviets attended 
a Naval COdereDoe called by the League in RomCp 
In 1925, for the foil time, the Soviet Govemmei* - 
signed e League CotMitioo (eoonected vith inland 
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navigation^ Tbroughout thia period^ Soviet dele* 
gates snaiotained regular direct contact wkb the 
Leaguers Health Organisation 
Once tbe,,above-iiiciitiotied Swiss^SovIet dispute 
had been settled, Soviet delegations became frequent 
visitors to Geneva Tnis phase of more or less 
regular contact with the League was heralded by 
Sew [at participation In the Economic Conference of 
1927^ and was characterised theni and later at meet* 
ingiof the Commission of Inquiry into European 
Union and of the Preparatory OHrunission for the 
Disarmament Conference, by the pursuit of a double 
policy. On the one hand, Geneva was skillfully used 
as a sounding board for the propaganda of Commu- 
nist ideas. On the other hand, the astute Soviet 
Foreign Minister (Mr. Litvinov) made the most cf 
the unique opportunities offered by Geneva for per- 
sonal contacts with the statesmen of the world. A 
study of Mr. Litvinov's sp^ches during this period 
will demofiatrate his diminishing Interest in Com'- 
munis t dialectics and his increasing concern to 
establish with "Capitalist” states a cooperative 
relationship designed frst and foremost, naturally 
enough, to achieve the political and economic secu- 
rity of l^viet Russia. A correaponding change m 
the attitude of other delegations towaids the Soviet 
representatives (notably Mr, Litvinov) is equally 
apparent. 

Two events of outstanding importance for the 
world — the Japanese occupation of Manchuria in the 
autumn of 1931, and the emergence of the Third 
Reich in the Spring of t993^bave revolutionised the 
attitude of Che present rulers of Russia to the 
League. The Swiets feel themselves threatened 
both in Che East and the West, and having 
abandoned hope (if they ever entertained itfl of 
au bitan tial general disarmament,^ are now worUng 
tenaciously to secure their territorial integrity in two 
waytL f rst by a series of nonv aggression and non- 
intervention pacta with as many neighbouring States 
a* possible I second by ejspioring the possibility 
of closer co operation with the other signatories of 
the Pact of Paris and the League Covenant 
towards the organ iaation and preservation of peace. 

A highly si^iBcant departure from the traditioiial 
attitude of Soviet Russia towards the League was 
nude in December 1933 when Stalin publicly 
declared that under certain circumstances '•it is 
not impossible that we should support the League 
of Nations despite its colossal defects" while 
similar statements have been made by leading 
representatives of the Soviets, The distance travelled 
• from an unqualified ridicule and fear eicpressed in 
1919 to a guarded offer of support in 1934 represents 
remarkable political pilgrimage indeed. 

Fratiod'a IVIaFt*iase Fairs:— Aocicut marri- 
age fairs to Boabis uomiuriBd girls to pick up 
huibaods from the young meo of th* Tillage, have bten 
revived in Fraoce to keep up the feJtiog H'th-'rate of the 
coumry, The brat fair was held at a big village ii«ar 
Rbudbj. The Archbishop and local officials have bk* 
pressed approval of the revival of the custom, which is 
ceuturias old, but had reoeotty rallea into disuse. Ihe 
assembly is feted for eady morniDg and by noon the fair 
im Id fi^ ■wieg. OirEa and men Eirst parade [n op|osite 
camps, but as noon approaches, aoy girl is free to invite 
the young inaD the prefeti to lunch with her, oo eondi 
tion that aha pays the whole kbL The man Is not 
obliged to accent ihe iavitatiou iKit, if he doas, it is aa 
invitation Ihatne Is not IndiOerent to the interest taken 
I In him by the girl. If afterwards there is no marriage, 
it IS taken as severe slight od the girl, and young 
mSD who oflend Id this way are generally oald*shoiddBred 
i in the viUiga, After the luncheoti, there is an afler- 
DOOD of revelry ou the village greBO followed by strolls 
through tha wocxla, [n which tha yotilha chosen are 
eaptetad to pair off with thair entertaiDBrst 


OUR POLITICAL PEASANTS. 

It was a frequent reproach levelled by British 
ofHciala against India u politicians that they were 
lawyers who had no contact with the masses of the 
country and were liable. If the Government were tiot 
careful, to exploit the agriculturists fer personal 
advancementp The inslnuatlort was hotly resented 
by Indians who felt not unnaturally that they were 
more hkely to understand thcir people's wants than 
a foreign officialdoiiL It is interesting to watch the 
reactions of the educated to the same charge when 
it Connies, as it does today, from Congress leaders. 

Wc are alt famiLiar with GandhijVs identifying 
himself with the masaesi, and most of us have heard 
Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel say so often that he Is a 
peasant bom and bred ^ that we have almost come to 
believe it I Mr. Patel helps on the illusion by dressing 
the part. But it surprised me, and, 1 daresay, 1 was 
not Che only one, to read in a recent Issue of the Sun 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai's remarks on himself in bis 
Vizagapatam speech. After lelUng his audience 
that with men among them like Sir S Radhakrishnan 
and Sir C. V. Raman, they were not lacking in 
‘"intellectual equipmmC' Mr. Desai remarked, "1 am a 
man of the street. I was born a poor agriculturist 
and had to walk five miles to school at the age of 
seven with a view Co learn the rudiments of Gujeratl 
character. Therefore, I am of the people, 1 belong to 
the people, and I understand, them, and it is through 
them, for thefn and with them that my thoughts 
always turn." The first remark is only rhetoric* 
r catj only say that if Mr, Desai is a “mxn of the 
streef* lots of people I know would! like to be in the 
same street with him. As fer hi* birth as an agricul* 

Curia t, it is, or so I have been told, what a man be- 
comes rather than what he was b^r* that determines 
h is occupation in modern society. Incidentally 1 should 
like to how many other "poar agrictilturists" whom 
Mr- Desai claims to represent, considered the fve ' 
mile trudge worth their while. That laeal for the 
rudimenCs of eduoatiofi whioh Mr, Desai and 
doubtless many of his audience displayed, is what 
marks them out from the average man. 

Why then should Mr. Desai who far from dressing 
the part has adopted the aristocratic jAeruraw and 
cloae-fitting trousers of North India, claim kinship 
with the rural masses of India in an address to edu-- 
cajtcd Indians P It cannot be merely electoral UcCic^ 

The real explanafion seems to me to lie in this that 
the mantle of the Governmen t olEctal has fallen on the 
Congress leader. In this country there is no rest for 
the ^ucated class. Having figured first as the scape- 
goat of Government and then of British primagandlsta 
—Messrs. Thompaon and Garratt ref^ to the 
educated Bengal] as the dog which is learning^ Co 
walk on its hindlegs like a man— it b now being 
victimised by the Congress whose leaders, good, bad 
and indifferent, are all drawn from its ranks, /fhal fa 
understandable because all opposition! arises h-om this 
class and opposition is resented by every group 
which seeks to establish absolute control over^ a 
country. What puzzles one is the patience with 
which the Intelligentsia tolerate these attacks. Nor 
can I understand how the Congress can still claim to 
represent the whole country when at the same time 
it is bidding for agricultural supporter India noBr.COrTI 
doubt is mainly agricultural but its political cenbe 
is in the industrial cities. 

V, A, 

Hapflatis* Complaint .-^T ha Secretary, tha 
Haitian Sawi^k Sangh, Lahore, has addra'sadl the 
folio wing latter to tha Executtve OiTScer, the ATuniclpal 
Comonttew, Lahore i «My atteodoo has been drawn 
to tha fact , that in the preparation of electoral rolls 
various candidates are alleged to be u^og unfair means 
In rcgisteritig Hindu sweepers as Muslims and Christians 
for the purpose cf Municipal fraachlse." 
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THE RIGHT METHOD OP REFORAL 
(Br Eamdatta SrHCHt) 

*^Godi conquar tibeai who consider themselires 
different Bom Godt ; 

Men conquer them who eoriuder themaelvea differ- 
ent from meiC^ 

iSAVedic teaching, the full purport of which the 
Hindus ssaconunumtr &re just Deginning to Icsrti, 
They had enough of degradaCion sod downj^L 
After paying heavily for their igDomnoe^ and sfijer 
learning a bittn- lesson they are awakening to their 
sense of duty towards themselves. Real help and 
growth* now they tealise, have to come always ftem 
within^ So they are attempting in all posalble ways 
to cleanse their tuitne and set it right 

This diange of attitude on the part of the Hindus 
IS raantTeating it self decidedly in me way la which 
they have taken to the service of the low and the 
downtrodden. It has been a ahame and disgrace to 
them that a portion of their race should have been so 
long lelt neglected, if not maltreated. To Jiff up these 
unfortunate millions who have become next door 
neighbours to animalst has now rightly become an im- 
pimant item of nation^ work* U behoves every caate 
Hindu to seek atonement for bis oommuoal sin by 
his doing all he oan for bis suppressed brother. 
The service to the shall not be foroed* and it 
shall have no colouring of pity or favour. It shall 
rather be the reault Of spontaneous flow of the hearti 
tinged With the spirit of yaj ns or worship* ** Literal 
worship of the Daridra Narayana shall be our mottCL’' 

lit all societies there it a section of people who 
are conservative in their outlook and they view with 
suspicion anything new that is presented to them. 
India is no exception to this. The conservatives 
here are old, fossilised and soantny in formed about 
the way in which the world is moving. The greatest 
help that th^y have been so far rendering to the 
nation was that thtv did not offer any obstacle to the 
pnogresiive work of the country* Their silence and 
aloofness amounted to consent if not hearty co- 
operation. 

But quite recently things have taken a sudden 
turn for the worse. Controversy, division of opinioni 
cleavage among the Hindus— these seem to be the 
order of the day. It may be that rivalry and party 
spirit are justified in the political fielu. But they 
ought to be scrupulously avoided in matters relating 
to the religious* social and economic uplift of India, 
Organisabons and institutiDos concerned ought to 
complement and not compete with each other. 

The question of retnoving an unknown and obscure 
legal difiioulty that stands in tbe way of admitting 
an out-caste into the orthodox Hindu teumle Is now 
engaging the attention of tho whole of the Hindu 
community. This has unnecessarily cr eat^ an 
unpleasant faction among them. Those who stand 
against or oppose the 0 iU for removal of disabili- 
ties, call tiwmsdves Sanataniats, while tbose in 
favour of the bill are styled Reformers^ The agila- 
tion reveals lack of right undersUndljig on the 
part of one; and histe and heviaticn worn chs 
proper method on tbe part of another. Hut quite 
recently things have taken a sudden turn. 

]£ach party claims that it alone is the real champion 
and protector of tbc Sana tana Dharma frooi danger 
and p^itiem. &iiatana Pharma is nothing short o( 
principles and spiritual laws governing life. To 
claim proprietorship over tbe^m is as r^culous as 
006*8 saying that all the air and water of the earth 
are his sole prqperty. Again a fonnai Sauatamsl 
can no more be a Dhanni than a king ot? the stage 
can be the mJer of a territory. To reach the 
state of a Smatani one bas to strive through 
a disciplined life^ From its ideal poiat of view 


; a Sai^tanlst is one who lias through fniHty, 

^stcrity and control of body and mnid realised the 
Eternal Truth that he la the ImmorW Atman putting 
on the mask of a mor^ body. Such a man is the 
embodiment of good conduct and oomptsilon for 
the whole creation. Virtue and untvena! love 
mark him for thdr own* Men of this type are* of 
course rare and few. But ill Hindus, irtetpectlvo 
socUJ in^ualitlija* are oonVent tonally called 
Sauatanists because of their paying alligumce to 
the ideal. EVen nocinH Indus and foreigners become 
Sanatanists when they uke to this IdeaL 

Tlie parly whbh stands against the Bfil Is ikmied 
and agitated. It refoset to make a calm study of the 
situation* In the Bill under oonsIderAtion there t», 
in fach baldly anything against the Sanatanls^ hia 
society and bu religton. Mere legijiatton will not 
chang^ Bosiety into anything go^ or bad. The 
Sards Act is a standing testimony to Jl But all 
social customi and usages which come Into existenoe 
under certain circumstances, also die out when 
they ceaae to serve a noble purpose under chan^ 
ci^msiances* Time is a great purLfylng factor In 
this respect. It rings out che old that is no more 
of aiw use. Tt rings in the new that Ii good and 
beneucid to society. Whatever might have be^ 
its origin, untouohabllity as ft exists today Is % 
useless ai^ meaningless custom* and it Is bound to 
die a natural death, Vain is the attempt of man to 
preserve it 

Lon|; before the Reformer conceived the Idea of 
reinoving the legal difficulties* the suppressed 
brother bad effectively solved the^oblem for himself 
The cultured section, though few In number, of the 
so-called depressed classes* who were no more satis- 
fied with their wild deities and demi-g^«, had been 
quietly going into the orthodox Hindu temple when 
the urge to do so came from within, The prJcits 
and the orthodox knew It, and they also recognlaiij 
the natural growth bAhind it i as such no voice 
rose against it In a couple of years* la direct 
proportion to the amount of cukura Imparted 
to tbe suppressed brother, the custom and usage 
wjIJ have awumed the desired form and 
change, I>^al difliculfies would have remained 
there ■ Imply la theory, as many such things are to 
this day in Manu SmrithL 

There are certain vioca which ire beat rooted 
out by making the least possible reference to them. 

They die or bc^me things of the past ^ man's 
ignoring or forgetting them completely. One such 
vice is that of untouoriability, Under utodera modes 
of life it if impossible to cherish It any further* 

It is rapidly disappearing and it bound lo become 
completely extinct in the near future Speeches, ^ 
legislation and clrouUrs have been unwittingly * 
calculated to give the vanishing vice unmie 
importancSu 

Social inequality in India have been, till lately, 
mainly based on 'culturia To^y the economio ^ 
condition alsd pla^ ao Important p^ in getting a 
social uplift. tIm methods that the religious 
refonnera were uniformly adopting all along 
was to give a cultural uptiff to the backward 
classes* la spite of the country being caate-fidden 
and priett-cf^t-ridder^ it automatk^ly bends its jdar.COm 
bead before that magia wand* culture. Bring fight; 
dvkncss vanb^^ give culture, elevation and equa- 
lity come of thrir own accord, la other words if 
pepper care Is taken of the meant* the end wUt 
take care of itself. This bas been the one smooth 
and golden method adopted by all tbe Achar/sa. 

They acted eScleotJy without creating a Jarring reac- 
ttoa anywhere. But tho method dow adopted almoat 
all erver the country seem* to be id a reveraed way. 

They attempt to remove darkoeaa anticipating 
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light will come*, force equality hoping that 
culture and clean tines i will fellow suit* When this 
process is propniy analysed it reduces itself to 
putting the effect before the cause. Temple-entry, 
along with leverai other things, ought to be the 
natufdl outcome of education, culture and eennaenJeat 
iipliflU 

' Though politics! issues and growth of society are 
inter-relatcd to some extentj the changing tactics 
of the former should not be confounded with the 
steady, though sometimes slow, evolution of the 
Jacter. It is both noble and desirable that the 
country has taken to the spirit of self-sacriSce and 
service. Along with it If she learns to adopt the 
right method of service, and if she also learns not to 
become impatient and eager to have quick results, 
the combination will then be splendid. This happy 
-combination and whole^hearteu service are required 
more to-day than ever before. 

VILLAGE WORK,* 

(By Fb. Verrier Elwin,) 

Here are three heresies of mine, 1 don't suppose 
that anyone will agree with me, but 1 would like to 
^ay what they sre^ 

My first heresy is that I cannot stand this idea of 
well-to-do people from the towns going out to the 
grillages or to the quarters of the Hanjans with 
brooms and disinfectants to sweep them up. How 
would we like it if some well-meaQing social reformer 
were to walk into our bungalows with a vacuum 
cleaner and start improving our carpetSj provide a 
better Bromo for our lavatory, and remove the last 
ehy cobweb from our walls? We would regard it as 
an intolerable Impertinence. Villagers have exactly 
the same feelings as we have, and they take a very 

g reat pride In their houses. As a matter of fact, the 
lond nou^es for example (and many Hatijan houses 
that 1 have seen) are far deaner than the average 
Brahmin housei. Peasants at least do not use their 
bathrooms as latrine sw The truth is that sweeping 
a village, with someone taking photos if possible, is 
& mere sop to the conscience. It is completely 
and utterly useless. It does no good to the villager. 
It simply makes the social worker more conceited 
and luperlof than he was before. He thinks .he is 
a tremendously £ne fellow, but he has done nothing. 
Village relief work is a far harder and longer 
business than that. 

, My second heresy is that 1 don't see any point 
in the cra^e Tor badgering cur unfortunate university 
-students, especially the Christian students, to take 
up village work. Why should they f They have 
Spent a ^eat deaf of money on an educa- 
tfcn which may be good or may be bad, 
but which is tbs very Fast thing that cart prepare 
them to be of the slightest use in village service. 
If you want to persuade well-to-do people to do 
village work, then go to the schools and capture tbe 
ima^nation of the arvd persuade them to take 
some training that will enable them to be of some 
use. By the time they have gone to college it is too 
late. In the village centre brains ace , a great 
nuisance. The people best fitted for village work 
are vlUagcrs, You need of course a few educated 
people to set the ball rolling, but for the real hard 
woTK an enterprising village cannot be beatea 
Now when students and educated people write to me 
wanting to join tbe Gond Seva Mandal, 1 say “No^ 
thank youf' and when I want a worker I go and 
Bnd a good villager. The villager does more work 
than the student and he does it belter. The 
-student had equipped himself for something else aiKl 

* Fmn 


he had better go and do it. Once for example^ I 
thought that all our workers ought to be graduates, 
but experience has taught me otherwise. 

My third heresy is less hereticaL For heaven^ 
sake^ let us stop talking about ViQage Uplift Work. 
Who are we to uplift the villager ? Read Pearl Bucks 
TSe Mifthsr i is there in your life that depth of feel- 
ing, chat magnificetioe of love and devotion that the 
mother who has not even a name possesses P live 
am^ng villagers for a time, and you will find that 
there are many things thvt you can do with 
them but you can't uplift them, really you can'f 
uplift them. We are not good enough for that;. 
We can suffer a little with them, perhaps — if 
God allows us that privilege : we can share a 
few of their joys ; we c^an fight a few of their 
battles. But generally ( and I am not forgetting any 
of the superstitions ana ignorance and evil customs 
that exist ) we can only follow humbly in the 
footsteps of the' poor, St* Francis was right, 
Poverty is a straight road to heaven, and the poor 
tread il: The safest rule for village work is never to 
try to do anything and never to talk in a way that 
we would not do or say to someone who is of the 
sime ( to use the conventional expressions in whidi 
J do not believe) social and cultural status as our- 
selves. 


■THE TEST OF A SPIRITUAL TEACHER/ 

The Editor, 

JAr Indian Smat R^hrmef. 

Sir, 

The article in the Rtfernur of the 4th irist under 
the above heading arrested my attention. That 
renunciation of the world as the test of a spiritual 
teacher has for long been obsolete, the two coming 
to be more and more recognised as a contradiction 
in terms. The two Hindu Epica Ramayana and 
Mahabhratba, foremost among Sir John Lubbocka 
IDO books, will be found to demonstrate this view 
in unmistakable implications because the central 
lesson in both is Che revealing of ways and means 
for self realisation amidst wordly conditions. The 
simile of Sree RamakrJshna Paramshamsa of the 
burning fire and the moth ii' not happy either, 
because the predominant suggcstjon therein is one 
of decaying into destruction — a view which is 
diametrically opposed to tbe idea of winning over. 

It is not correct to say that Spiritual teachers "do 
not go about callir^ others," They do more than 
thaL The ideal ofa real Guru is that of lying In 
wait foe response from straying souls with grief when 
it is not forih coming^a variety of grief which has 
a compelling force bidden m it. The attitude of a 
spIritual-Guru ma^ be better compared to the sun-* 

Bhlne waiting outside to enter in acundance as soon 
as ycMJi make the least opening in yout window that 
remains shut against graces When that is the law 
of Ufe^ how much more transcOndant should be the 
spiritual lawP That law b that response always 
transcends impulse^— but impulse there must be — as 
was song by a great Kanarese Saint Jagannatha 
Dasa in his ^Harikathamrithasara,' a moving lyrta 
Here is the import of the verse; real /atidar.COm 

"If you ait up and think of Him (that is the least 
human effort) He stands up and II stems. If you 
yourself stand and invoke^ He will reveal Himself to 
you dancing in ecstacy/ 

If this is the experience it is inevitable that the 
real uleimate test of a splritu^ teacher is a vein of 
sorrow at the indifferance of the multitude to the 
eternal law that spiritual destiny is the heritage of 
each composing iL This grief again is in the 
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inc9.5ttra dt Iho of o Guru’s BpiiiCu»l 

expcrienpo. Pk«h 1 ajda*i rifo-atorr is s stkndui^ 
illuAtzatioo Of this truth. Hafola Be^bie’i *Broteo 
EartbssreT nipplies tbs latest sutbonc^ ia suppdrt 
of ibis view. 

Pcnukonda* \ Vours cto.^ 

August 7 , lB 34 p J T* SrVASANKARAK. 

THE OXFORD GROUP, 

The Editi>rf 

The InMan Sedat Rejbrftter, 

SiTp 


be Mowed hj work for others sod there is God's 
^dsoes pnMed ds3f for thb purpose. Thm 
dsily meetings fat evkleooe have s tesUtj whicta 
oannoc be igoored. That the Mevenienc bss odthes 
s PhUoMphr nor s Theok^ of tt« omn^ fasi oo^ 
creed nor OrthodosT of any kind, nekher sny 
rrgsnisitJai nor offioebcarera, is s tnstter 
oongrstulstioni for It means that its attention is 
conoentnied ^ Solely m the ethloal and ipiritua] 
lifsi Theie is much room for deepening both of 
these, and the Movement will be forced to provide 
for this if It has to meet the need of the worid of 
which it has a real visioik 


I was very interesced to read your article on the 
Oxford Group Movement and Che discussion that 
has folk?wed since in your valued paper, 1 shall be 
very thankful if you let me curntributie my quota to iC^ 

Last time I was in New Vork^ 1 passed some 
she weeks In Very ctose touch with this Movement 
and what 1 found there has really impressed me. 
This Movement is far from perfect and 1 believe 
its leaders would be the first to say that it Is far 
from being thisy and it has some glaring defects* To 
fny mbd, the chief among these is what may be 
called its bourgeois roenttlity and a kind of 
snobbeiy which this breeds Somehow or otber, 
finotn its leader Frank Buohman down to the 
commonest follower, the Movement has developed 
a sort of partiality for those who are big 
in' the world, and, unfortunately. Counts and 
Countesses, Lords and Ladies count a great 
deal more than they should in a purely religious 
inavemenL 1 found this to be true fn^ my own 
observation and also from the criticism made of it by 
sincere ^Llwishers of the Movement both in the 
U. S A. aod in England. The Movement takes it for 
granted that its ideas will spread from th^ 
to the lower and hence has concentrated its attention 
upon capturing the upper classes. So much so is 
this the case that poor IbUcs like Jesus Christ and 
St, Paul would surely find themselves out of place 
in Bome of thdr bouse parties and public meetings in 
first-class botelsp In New York 1 was told by the 
wife of a well-known author and profossor in a most 
important religious school that, much as she wanted 
to go to one of these meetings in a big hotel in 
New York, she could not muster courage enoi^ to 
go there in her shopping dress in which she baa come 
to the city in the earlier part of the day. When such 
a thbg happens to a Movement; it is indeed thne 
to cry a holt and see what is wrong with it. 

Another defect is, perhaps that the Movement 
takes its spiritual life a little too easily. After a 
short stay with them I said to some of them that 
they were "spiritual gtKjd-tiincrs,'' and they evidently 
did not dislike the term. This may be their Htrength, 
however, and 1 am not prepared to criticise them on 
this score. It may be that the world hitherto has 
taken its religion too seriously and what we are in 
tfiiB Movement may be a healthy reactiofi although 
for the present it may be a little too extreme; Apart 
this, however, the Movement has much in it that 
should commend itself to thC retigious-^ninded 
people belonging to every country and creed, 
us great emphasis is on oonversiem of the self 
resulting in its turn. In the convereion of others. 
In as much as It does tbii^ In however lame a man^ 
and to whatever little extent; it is Dispensatioa 
of G^ far our limes'' as I said to Eev, Sam 
ShoemaklTf who; by the by^istbe noblest product 
of this M^emeuL i' have known peopte whose 
lives have been ebang^ atlogether and it Is 
u^oubt^ that a hew spiritual power has come into 
the world along with this Movement This oo&- 
vat Sion is to be real and not merely a make-believe 
On^ and bencie the need of conTesrioa, This Is to 


MovomenU ol this kind used to be itarted sit over 
the world if we are to save it from tl^ wreck and 
ruin which faces It to^y* All the reli^ons df the 
world con have similar movements it only s fotr 
truly ipirituairy«imdicd people stnong them will take 
a lesson from the Oxford Gmp Movement and %tMtt 
work to their own particular groups. In tbs last 
century In India we hod two movemenU^ ons ted by 
the great Vaishnav reformer Swami Nareyaa and the 
other the Brthnrta Serna j, as It develop od under the 
leadership of Kesbub Ch under &n, which worked 
on the same Unes and did a great deal of good to ito 
people; Whenever true religion Douches tbs apringw 
oflifoiWe have phenomena iimllar to the Oxford 
Group Movement Let us, therefo^ be thankful In' 
this breathing of the spirit in our timeBi and bs 
to catch the samie breath fix- ourselves and for thft 
worlcL 

Rajkot, > Yours et*x, 

August 7, 1934. I MahilaL C. PARSKti 

DIRGHATAMAE 

The Editors, 

Irtdfon Soda/ MtfertfteK 

Skt 

In your leading article of the list July, yew 
mention Dirghatamas os an ** Indian Missionofy, 
whose lament friom the bottom of a d eep well i»io» 
which he had been cost by the aboridnsi inhabitants 
whom be went to dvilise; is recoided in the Rig 
Veda,” WjU you kindly give further partloulare 
about this misaipfiiify aad say where his Imtnetit 
oQGurs ia the Eig Veda P 

Karwar, I Yours etc^^ 

August 3, 19SLI K,RO^tAi. 

[Bis Vafta 1- tHrsAtaiett wUsef hit ordMla Sjr tr*, 

udnnicdkt th* bbuda [X Bb vni IS^iwa tiil« • firm* 

Bfaht Tiite vh Iiuietwm IvIq • «*R H. V. 1 lOS, 

BnaUalL Tfantlottea^Bd. Z. 3, Bd 


This ClVill2»tloil white men with his 

burdaii frels that h« bOs not racoodlod hiitMJf lo 
hk god iioIb» h* hoi convartod a luouniaiD or f, 
wood into oodHthlug like WidiHe or Dowbiia, Whan: 
the mountain la a, jmaia of slog on which a community^ 
crowds into b^k-to-back horst^ living theri In ths. 

■um and certsia hope of the Poor Law oe the crows 
to Us latxHire, the man .of Western Cultu-e looks at 
the figwe* in a Btus Book, and knows that he hoe 
fulfiiJad the divine InjuDCtioD* He nerer siwpecte that 
ha may tu wrobg in that, fiaipostible that thSj 
Moreto Indians in their forat may be ea pleasing oS Cl df. CO ITI 
hl9 dying machines and alcobofl yet prrhept the firs 
and fines of Newfoundland are not oecAiwHly warss' 
than the rolls of ^per into which they ore eonwte^ 

The oonrersion of e foreit into a pqndar Press may 
bs inerltabls, like war, but we ehould not dsrjde tbe^ 
tms whicb help iw to Ctf enfigtiieoraent by ceOing' 
tbsB aavaga That eeans hsr^y fair. Let ths Hianto- 
aod sH other Indians perish, if thtre is no other way 
of getting oor alcohol, bi* to say th^ are unchrillsed . 
os we extingi^ thmn sewns a little prigglsh^jy; 
in •Gifts of Fortune." 
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, , THE ANAND MARRIAGE ACX > 

The Anand Maniage Act deUberately rsfraui^ 
inoorporatinig any paftbutu' form u the vaEd 
dorm of marriagt^ but it !a obvioua that Ub rccogiii< 
-ttan extends only to the fortn autbsdtativ^ accepted 
cy or on behalf of the Sikh community. The text of 
the Act which u a very Bbort one^ is as follows % 

*Wbeieas tt is expedient to remove any doubts u 

■ 10 the validity of the matriage ceremony commtm 
^ smone (he Slkha called Anand» it is hereby eoacted 
-a.sfolWst — 

. (1) Thii Act may be called the Anand Marnage 
Act, 1500. 

{t) All marriages which may "be cjt may have 
‘ been duly solemnised according to the Sikh marriage 
ceremony called Amnd shall be^ and shall be deem^ 
to have been, with effect from the date of the 
^oleninkatidn ^ each respectively, good and valid in 
law. 

. f3) Nothing in this Act shall apply to, 

: Any marriage between persons not profeasing 

the Sikh religion, or 

. (^) Any marriage which bu been judicially 

■ declared to be null and void. 

(4) Nothing in this Act shall affect the validity of 
.^y marriage duly solemnized according to any other 

marriage ceremony customaiy among the Sikhs^ 

(5) Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to validate 
. any marriage oetween persona who are related to 
each ocher In any degree of consanguinity or affinity 
-4vhich would, according to the customary law of the 
‘SDd^ render a marriage between them iltegaL* 

Mr. Sadhu Stngb wrote from Jammu to tbs 
Editor of the Ri/^rmer on June 15^ 1918 1 - 

«You consider that the Anand Marria^ Act, 
'^ai k stands, a a menace to mcraTiiy,” Perhaps 
you do not know that under die Anard Maniage 
Act, the bride and the bridegroom, at the time 
of marriage, have to declare that th^ we “Sikhs/' 
if they am Sikhs, then a pfHygamous marriage 
cannot take place unless there is political necessity 
for it, because Sikhism does not respect polygamy. 
There are clear Injuctions over this subject ui the 
'Granth Sahib. Moreover at the time of marriage, 
the father or piardian of the bride has to give ber 
-over to the bridegroom. In the case cited you 
the father, it appearB, knew nothing of the 
F marriage. In short, If any partlculw person 
commits any irregularity in the celebration 
of bis marriage, certainly the Act cannot be con- 
-demned, I wish you, Mr, Editor, to study the 
procedure of the celebraiion of Anand Marriages 
'before you take up your pen to condemn ie, The 
Chief Khalsa Diwao, the central body of Sikhs, 
is .now preparing a detailed code of such social 
unioni and in fact, it has already issued a draft on 
the Bubjeot wbioh would clearly show that the Act 

■ docs not encourage polygamy but disoourages it* 

The iTAdhO Advtemtt had the following comment 
-which was reproduced In the R^fomar of June 

The JoaOl rr not only coodemni the action 

-of the Individual but considers that the Amnd 
Marriage Act as it stands at present ii a menace to 
.morality because it encourages polygamy. Wc are 
;not much coocemed with the individual but we cannot 
support the views of the Sxiai Ri^ettirer concerning 
the Act. We know Sikhism does not allow 
polygarav except in cases of e^t emergenoy 
-when political necessity demanded such deviatioa. 
There are clear injucaons in the Granih Sahib that 
iha Sikhs are not allowed to have polygamous 
-oounectnos. The Anand hfarriage Act cofitains a 


necessary clause that both the bride and the bride- 
greom must be Stkh^ In the face of this clause 
oobody unless be professes to be a Sikh caa legalise 
his maniage under the Act," ^ 

The 2>^j*e wrote under *Taw Notes*' whiebr 
appeared in the Ri;/hrf/ter of July 8, 1313 r t 

*The lapse of a great reformer in entering into a 
polygamous alliance was In itself too sad and ahock* 
ing an event, but the controversy it has given rise 
to is no less deplorable. The that the parties 
had resort to the Anand Marriage ritual has giveii 
ri^ to an impresaion in oertaixi quarters that the 
Anand Marriage Act has given sanotion to the 
union under di^ussion. Without entering into the 
rights and wrongs of the marriage, which has 
been umversatly condemned, the questions 

It gives rise t<v deserve close and carefuT examination. 

In the first place what constitutes the validity of 
the union ? Is It the Anand Marriage Act ? How 
&r does the Act go in this respect ? These are 
questions that go to the root of matter. What 
is the precise scope of the Amnd Marriage Act P 
With what object was it enacted F The statement 
of objects and reasons of the meastire declared 
Chat certaifi doubts had been cast as to the 
validity of marriages performed by Anand riteS| 
and emphasized the expediency of removing those' 
doubts Dj legfsbtivc enactment Anand marriages 
bad been in existence before. Doubts had been 
cast on their validity, and the legislature sought .t O' 
remove them. What were Chose doub^P The 
doubts concerned the Anand rites— whether the rites 
sufficed by themselves to confer legal as well as 
religious sanction to the union effected. The doubts' 
thus concerned the rituaV the ptivcedt^, but the sub^ 

Btintive law gcveruing marital rights was not 
affected. All that the Anand Marrbge Act emoted 
was that it gave legal sanction to the Anand ritual 
thus declaring that no marriage previously performed 
or that might be performed subsequently would 
be invalid merely on the ground chat It was per- 
formed under that ritual The question then arises 
how would the validity of the marriage itself as 
apart from the procedure, be regulated. What law 
would govern the substantive side of the marriage^ 
for instance, the question prohibited degjeeB a^ 
so on f That is the real point at issue which must 
be faced. Is It the Anand Marriage Act f The reply 
must be in the negative. It is not a measure at all 
dealing with substentlvo law. How would the 
rights of the parties be governed under the marriam 
by the Anand Marriage Act ? Here again the ref^y 
must be in the negatives What law governed 
these rights before toe enactment of the Anand 
Murlage AotF Did this Act in any way 
repeal rise previous lawf The reply again muse 
be in the negative. Wbat was the substendve law 
that governed marital relations P According to 
the Punjab Laws Act, Act IV of 1872; the prin^ry 
rule of decision in all questions affecting marriage, 
in the Punjab is the Customary Law, and if no Su^ 
custom proved to exist then the Hindu law or 
the Muhammadan Law in the case of Hindus 
and Muhammadans respectively. It is thus the ir rom 
personal law of the parties, in the I^Jnjab the Custon^ 
ary Law or the Hindu Law, as the case may bep 
bu.t outside this ProVinoe the Hindu Law alone 
which continues to govern the validity of the Hindu 
mairiitge sacrament. Whether the A^nd Marrit^ 

Act exUteti or no^ the questioo would thus, in 
either cas^ be decided by the Hindu law, as they 
would be in the case of any other marriage among 
Sikhs who did not &Uow the Punjab Customary Law 
and who contracted an intereaste marriage* 
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THE VlNODlNl>MANUBHAl MARRIAGE. 

Tbe AhoMdftbaiil concvpondeat cf ths 
^r^nicU wtitefl; A aeosatkm created ta the 
oi^wbeo the news sptead that Kiumii Vlnoilint 
Niucantt]^ daughter of Ladr VldraRawi, was muticd 
Id Mr. Manu^^ UUbhai F^ikht who is a 
Visasbrimali Jaio atid it cccidiiotiiig- the Ahmedabad 
Radio CcxnuDy. Mantibhai'e premt wife Smt 
Sharda aged about ti mod their 9 sons are 
living. It is said do consent was given bf Lady 
Vidyagauii kt this marriage which was kept a secret 
up to the Ust momenh Miss Vinodiui at piesent is 
Head Mistress ci the Municipal Girls' High 
Seb^ and has mfiarmad the Admiovstrativs CBIcer 
Mr. P, BUDesal, of her marriage^ asking )^vo far a 
moQth and half atadr^ chat she had to leave 
Ahmedabad. A stir has been caused in the di^ 
by Che marriage of Mr. Maoubhai LaJbbai and Miss 
Vinodini Nilkanth. Manubbai is a Bania by easier 
a graduate and business man and was ^so a 
Swa^hi worker. Miss Vinodini is a Nagar by 
caste and is the daughter of the lata Sir 
Raoianbbai Nilkantb^ wellknown Gujarati writer, and 
aoci^ reformer. hUsi Nilkantii besides being 
a Bombay graduate possesses . some American 
degrees. She has widdy travelled in America and 
ody recently returned from an extensive tour In Japan 
and is serving at the Lady Superintendent of the 
Girls' High SchooL. Prior to the marriage it is 
reported the couple embraced Sikhism and have left 
for their buiieymooa to au unknown deslinatton. The 
marriage is condemned both by the reformers and the 
orUiodox In^uding Lady Vidyagatirt Nilkantl^ the 
bride's mother and oth^ relatives who are all ardent 
aocial refonneri and highly educated, "Although 
(bemuse?) we ve social reformers we do not approve 
of this marriage.* said Lady Vidyagauri to the 
/Vesr oofieepondent. *^pecial]!y as the brid^room is 
aoianied man. We knew of Miss Vmodmi's 
intention and tried to dhsuade her from the marri^e.* 
The B&mbay Chrofdde correspondent writes from 
Ahmedabadi *’News received ft™ Bombay states 
that Manubbai has repented of this mamaf^ after 
meeting bis relatives who went to Bombay after him 
for inquiry,, Similarly VifiodiQi also h^ sent a 
telegram to Lady Vidyagauri stating that she repeated 
of toe has^ step taken by her. She asked for 
advice as to what she should do now. It is said that 
Lady Vidyagauri has wirad asking her to apologise 
and come back again to Ahmedabad.'* 


ccnsultol And wbea two people oannot Im HfiTt 
other bow oae they tlva together f 

often this ground la putfbnraid only* 
tojuSo^D new marriage 

A«— Thai ta tru^ But to far aa Manubhal In, 
oemoemed, I am oeruin that It Is not atx 1 havm 
come Into contact with him for tha last six yeara. 
and during this period we have anxiously dlioussed 
how to solve this ptobleuii At Iasi we fttt Ihit ft tw< 
better for tu to many toan to auaer like tbiw 
indeSnitely. 

ft— When you thought of th« hanplnest of you 
both, did you ever try to think of llio unhapplneas 
you would cauae to Manubbal’s first wLfd 

A*— The fact is that the was never happy- 
bMusB Manubhal never loved her. And lim 
without love it nothing but unhappiness. Our 
marriage thereTore^ d^oet not euggut the^ 
quesdoo of her unhappiness, 

Q,“Youf mother and your mttemal unde, 
Mr. Gstula^ wm opposed to your mirrlsgei IsJt 
not? 

A.--^That Is cnic^ fiut my mother would not 
allow this marriBn because Mannbhai has already^ 
hia first wife liv^. But on this point 1 difo trom. 
my molher who is orthodoes, while 1 am a reformist. 

Q*— How can you call Lady Vidyagauri ^our 
mother) orthodox r She In regarded as a god^iv^er 
of rcfonnlst couples. 

A.^Xhat is true, but she was opposed to ftua. 
E^nriage of mine. If Manubhal had not his first wifn 
Uvinr, then my mother would not have of^ectedL 
But I go further than her and maintain that if them 
is no rest In lift^ why should the position b« tderaCed 
any longer P I believe that if a husband and wife da 
not love each other. It is Immoral ftw Chem to live 
together. Having considered this lituation for six' 
tong years we have now taken the step, and It cannot 
be called hasty or imputslve. Society may talk- 
anything. If ym cam for the opinion of socie^, you 
cauDot expect a sooial revolutidcb 

Q. — Did you ever try to persuade Msaubfaal's first 
wife to agree to hii second marriage with you f 

A. — Ntv 1 have never met her. But Manubhal, 
felt that he oould never make her happ/p andp. 
therefor^ we decided on this 

Q^It is certain that she wU) new have to lead a. 
miserable Itf& 


The marriare of Mbs ^ Vinodini Nilkantb, the 
daughter of Lady Vi^agauri Nilkanth the wdl-known 
soci^ reformist Ahmedabad with Manubbai 
Parildit a radio engineer of the same plaoc, has 
aroused the Imenest interest among the public 
especially as it was agaiost the wbhes of Lady 
Vidyagauri and also because Mr, Parikb has 
oheady hia first wife alive. 


A.^Thougb she was never happy befbre, she 
must have certainly been shocked by cur marriage.^ 
But our social lift Is such that thtra was no other 
recourses 

Replying to a further queatioi^ Miss Vinodlh] said 
*We do not in the least ftgret out marriage and'we^ 
are prepared to fluftri' any consequences that may 
result.” . ■ _ 


It was fecentlj reported that both Miss Viiradini 
and Mr. Manubhai who are now in Boenbay, are 
regrettmg their ^lasty soepL" A denial of tois report 
is given by the couple tn an ^tervlew to *Nav 
« local Gujarati paper. 

“1 am tired of the bond^e of aadety,” said Miss 
Vinddick"! fe^ that the ftundatlona ^our presenU 
day socle^ should be demolished and ot their ruins 
a new society should be buUt upL My marriage win 
certainly have some effect bn the society. It wiU 
startle parents and make them think before arroE^ging 
an undesirable match for their chOdreu. ” 

Q^But la joiir case the qucstloa of undesirable 
mairlage does not aris& 

A.^-5jaoubhai never entertained any fecUngoflove 
for his first wife after (heir iiiarTiagi& Hu personal 
feelings ia the matter of lhat maniage were never 


The Fw ,I^ss gfvee the following aecountr 
The curtain hu not yet rung down on lito 
Vumdini-Manubhal drama. The marriago Is still w 
matter of hot diSGuasiou among the general public.' 
and the Nagar and Jala communities to whmb 
bride and tH^egrooni rcaptotively belonged. Tim, a r. CO m 
local journals ore daily publUbiW kngtt^ sccounto 
of further devdopmento ana are adversely 
commenting on the maitiagtv 

It appears that the local Sikhs do Dot recognise^ 
this as a true Sikh marriage. It is learat that the 
couple aie DOW in Bombay. The former wift of 
Mr, Manubhal and her relwves have also left fbe^ 

B^bay, A telephone message said to have been 
received hj a him of Mr. Muiuhhai rarikh, say w 
that Mr. Miaubhai expressed regrat for what 
h^ happened. 
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On the other b^d Mtss Vlnodini had, prior to her 
inarriage, written a letter addressed to all the girl 
fltudervts of the high school of which she was the 
Fditcipal. in Hieletter, she saya that what ahe was 
doin? may not be considered proper by society » but 
She had taken the step of marrying Manubhai in 
obedience to her ‘inner voice.' 

Some further developmenta have taken place Ui 
connection with this episode It is report^ that 
Lad V Vidyaguvri NiLkanIhi the girl’s mother, received 
atefegraiti from VinodinI saying that she greatly 
repents the hasty step she has taken and seeking 
advkso from her mother. 

It is also reported that Lady Nilkanth has Sent a 
telegram to Vinodini in reply, asking her to publicly 
apologise for the faulty step taken and then to come 
to Atunedabad. 

Miss Vinodini Nilkant is now in Bombay^ staying 
atSardar Griha. 

Interviewed by the Fua Prtss correspondent, Miss 
Vinodini flatiy denied these reports. She declared 
that her marriage with Mr. Parikh is the result of 
six years’ deUb^ation and that both of them were 
now fully satisfied with their action. 

In the course of further conversation with Miss 
Vinodini ahe declared her decision to Stick to her 
maiden name and not, as is the Hindu custom, adopt 
the husband' 3 family name* 


THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD. 

Uodsif thi p&tocnuea of ftnd 1«rg«lf napnwtsS hf Iba 
9 t]fknuii«al H. EL tli4 QHknmi ot EModk. 

C Bflgjrtflnd imdar Um Buodji Ocmpkols Aot ni al ISST 

Bau OivKWV^BSaOBA. 

BtHUCtie# AlriDedatii 4 , Navurl, Mehsana, 

Dabhal, Surat, Petlad, Patan, Amrell, Bliavnaaar, 
fiJdhpur, fU^an, Kaldl, KiidJ, Dwaika, uiS Part OKba, 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ... Ro. Sa.Da.atia 

CAPITAL PAID-UP .„ „ 90,00,000 

FUJND „ 31.90,000 

DIBEOTDBS: 

Sir LalubtmJ Samaldu, Kt. C.LB,, (Cbarrmui). 

Sbatti Durgapwad SUaatbbupfaaad Laskart, {Mm 

A^t, AbiseJabiidi ) 

Shetb Todurmal Cblmant^ Samal Beebar, MUl Aeeat 
BarHHls, 

Toolaidu ICUacbaad Psq., (Kifacbaad Deycband & Co, 
ttiL, Bombay,) 

mr. dlrdharta] Dodabtaal Port kbi B.A., LL.Bv, Daxoda, 

Rai Raeaa Bhallal Pa]Ibbal AmEo. B. A., M. C. r^ 
^aojsyig Agent, AlamtHD Cberalcal Worfu Co„ Lt^ 

Setb PraajMikblol JHaCaUal (SborrocK MtUa. L|A 
Abmeil^aiL) 

Cot IL Shb Ra) Singb, B.A,, (Nalb Dewao,) Banda. 

Air. N, M. Aliuaii]<lar,{MeAara, Tata Scrtia^Lt 4 * Bambayi) 

COBBENT DEFOSIT ACOaDETS, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK* 

Removal of LlqtiOF Shop?— A rofenondum 
under the Local Optiona Act for recording the decision 
of Ihs electorate on the question of the removal of the 
liquor shop from the local Municipal limits vae held at 
Sadhura (Ambala), on July 80 and 81. Out of 1,837 
Municipal votes more than 1,800 vnted for the removal 
of the said ihop. Thia has been a huge success for the 
members of the FrohibltiDa Comnutte* and their 
aympathiseffl. This Committee was organised especially 
for thii occtf^joD and did a lot of useful and active pro* 
paganda work for days together before the poking 
began. Ifc Hathu Earn, Secretary of the Frohibitioi] 
Committee, L. Hani Ea| Jain and thdr colleagues 
deserve the gratitude of the public of this place for their 
efforts*.— yWAuna 

Indiana In Zanzl1mp:-^Mr. K. F.S. Me non, 
I* C. St, ia proceeding on deputation to Zianribar to invest 
tigate the condltiDn of Indians in Zanzi^ via^cMfis | 
certain measures passed by the Oolonbl Legislature* It 
will be recalled that Sir Mahanij Singh who was asked 
to go to Zanzibar could not do so owing to ilfoess and 
it WQS understood that Mr. Boa man, his Secretary, also 
waa tmablt to go. Mr. Menon will stay at Zanclbar for 
abont BIX weeks. The Secretary to the Government 
of India (Ediicatiou, HeBlth and Lands BeparUneDt) has 
telegraphed to the Imperial Indian Citizenship Associa- 
tion that Ooverouient ore deputing Mr* K. F. S. Menon, 

1. O.Sh, to make local Inquiries in ^nzibar. Mr. Menon 
nriived in Bombay on the morning of Augijst I, by the 
Frontier Mall and sailed by the s. s* “Kenya,’* the same 
afternoon, 

Ceylon Womea’s Confepencei— For the 

time in the histoTj of Cbybu* and AJLOeybu 
VVomeu,'! Oecfetenca will be hell in Colombo on August 
31 and Soptembar L next. The Ccufcreuce, which will be 
of a uei^political ^arBcter, will be open to all wemetv 
regardloss of raoe, natienaliiy, belief tjn acoapation, and aime 
aibringing the wemen of the island topjether to discuss 
conunon prebtaoiS In educatioru home life, Eocial welfare 
aud IcgislntioUi A uambor of iuUrestiug tnbjecta will be 
discussed at the conference, iudodieg the existing laws 
relntiug to women and cbldreii* The Qoufereuce will , 
•Jso snggeit uew legislation necessary for (n)the protection 
of ohildrou, (5) doaling with jure idle offandats, (cj proteo- 
tioo of women iu in^lriM wnploymeat, (rf) dealing with 
female offender^ and (<) the coiitrtl of midwiTeSi 


Intenal oa iaiiy baliuae Jrooi Bi. &00 to l.OC:,(K)0 
will b« aUfiWfld as 1 per eeiiti pa annaia aud on eoim one 
Ba I/X^noo hr ipeBLal aoraDgemeiiL Ho IntennS srhloa 
dow cot Qome Id Ba. 6 per Half- jui irUi tie allowed, 

TtxEjy DEFoetTg,. 

Eeoeleed tor loD^ or etucl psriode ea lemi vrhkb may be 
aeeatalTiat on ap^oatioo. 

LOANS, OVEBDEAPTB AND CASH OBEDITi. 

tt&eBauk gnnh aooocumodJiUiyQ on tome So be airaufed 
agiLdet appermd aeaurtUa. 

The Bank tmdotakie ob bahall gl ly oomUtnenti the aale 
Cuelddj at Shem and SeoeilUea and tha oolleoUan ol dlvldaiidi 
aad tutarait Ibonoa i Lt aln audataliei Sbo lale and ponbaea of 
dowuiueak Taps and aU dworfpHoui of Stook as mnlaray 
0 barbae paiilotilan ol wbleb may be learul Cn appUaadan, 

BATiHaS BANE DEPOSITS, 

Depoelte raaelftd In BaTtugi BaiA aooDanW end BaeloSB Back 
deponl ioocnmli. Intscab oo thaia la alloired as 1| pa cmbI pec 
annum. Bula m appUaaUoa. 

W. G. OBOUHDWATEB, 

Ownl Maiiader, 


THE 5C1NDM STEAM NAYlGATlOrt 
COMPANY, UHITEO. 

Fortnightly saHinga betweno 
Bombay, Kaiacbi and Caloutt^ 
Burma oalllng at GaJte Tutioorm 
Colombn and other ooast'lf^orta 
according lo demand. 

For Freigbl and other partkruIaTV apply to— 

NAEROTAM MORAEJFE « Cos 

AyirUa, 

Sadama Hcos^ 84 Road, BalUrd Setatey 

1-iS. Bombay, 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(EMabllAbed Ttlf 8opt«ixiti#F 
tmvtouksxD mmuL wa nmux ooxFJjms m 
n Of IBBXp 

num omcEt 

ORlEiYTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBIT. 

BOLtlON EXCHAlfGEt 
SheU Hetnon St, 
AHHEOABm 
BAKOHA 
BfWidie^S- CALCUTTA- 

BARA BA2AH, CALCUTTA- 
POONA. 

EtAJKOT* 

SURAT- 

CopiUl Subscribed *«*«. 2,00«CK^0OO 

Capital Called up „ 1,00,00,000 

Heserre Fund — ^ 1,00,00,000 

Londjon Agents :^Ths Westminster Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS^ 

Xctenst ■ alloiRd om diilj balanm bom Ri. 100 to 
£•, I,|}0^000 @ USf per anaimu latmeat sti balmicea la 
Bxcem of Ba* 1,00,000 allowed oolj bj ipeciil ■nMogemeDl- 
No Qodit win be given in iccoanti for inuneit amouatinj; 
tolem Ibao Ha, S pet half jcaz. 

FIRED DEFOSIT3. 

Depositi ue leeehed find for one jear or for ihecl 
pcHod at zmtei of intereat which can be aamtained oa 
appUcatioii. 

* Saviagi Baak aocoaati opened on luoanble termSi 
Rules on applicalicnt.* The Bank utt aa EKBcator and 
Trustee nader Willi and Settlemcata and nndertakea 
iViutee bosinas genentJLf- Ruin auj be ebtuaed oa 
applt^tkpcL 

The Bank gnnte mcootumciclatioa of terms lo ba 
uTuged tgfikat apfirored aecimJ^- 

IJQANS, OVEBDEAFTS AND CASH CBEDITa 

The Bank tmdertakes OQ behalf of its Cooatihiefiii tie 
■afo costodf of Shires and Secaridee aad the coUeetidii ol 
dmdeiid and intmot theseocw It also imdeitakes the scale 
end puicbase of Gorennnent paper and all doecnpljaDa of 
Ktod at inodenite charges peiuouliii of which mmf be had 

A.O.GKAY, 

Manager* 


/ 


IF You are in need 
of a Sovereigri cure 
for Diabetes, Loss 
of Memory, I>y- 
spepsla, Constipalloii 
etc. 


TRY ONLY 

ATANK NIGRAfi PILLS 


i^hkh are sure cure for these 
Rupee One per tin (32 piUs) 

The Atank Migrrah Pharmacy 

Jamna^ap— (Kathlawai^} 

Bombaj Brctmk: 

KALBADEVI ROAD, 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
C0^)PERAT1VE BANK, LTD. 

K&kDOITinkE apoIbiMMSua^ 



BlsCliaDllal F.lftbla, KjOAX, 
Bit lAlirlilLat BamaUaa, Kl* 
kladhoviaa D, TbaakaMri 


aN,mafanT*» Eh., 


a Ealahahadsi^ Bif « 
V. a lAKmaihwu, Ihk 

Ov tCi Oatidbl, l&HV. 
BasBiaadiwa?.^ 
f ^UMahla, Esq, 


a Barta^ Eiq., 

O. P. MudfaliwaT, Esq, 
a. a Omdkiar, Eaq.. 
aiaAiM^Eai^ 

smBA OkmUii— 

CPutty Paid} _ ^ w Ra IS.9APM 

1 OAFOBm And te ana fw and sbartH h ImgH pwHoda 
anaeoapladp Bata aad c^har parHonlaie may bs aiwrtelnad 
bom Ihs nodindiDSl 

a OUBBEZIT aOOOUKTB ate epiiiid los th^nperaUTe 
BonlallM acd lodlTldnakL lataeil la aUawsA am Aallv baJaiwH 
Ml attHtoding Ba, UM.OOO. 

I, BkYTSm BiHE DSPOStta an m»spM %tA laWml 
taeaKklf balama BoUi maj 


Cialb am ItaA^ oQ dlafarlot and otbia lowH QQ tami Is ba 
“■ — * oa ap^taatan, 

g. Tbs Bank AnaMtab wgbtaii OiM^Ufa SoekUai la 

tba Btabar on ibm iWHmtuadaUon (d UH BizUlrat, 

9* 


xibaj ftal4*Q* j. 


. kaBOusb Bft andlW qnartalr bf e fltm ol Znarnwated 
rttotente ^ jmtij bf a fipmtal Omamta Sndlta, 

Onaitalj HateiitaW of floanolal paalUiA ax« pBbllolHd In tea 
a Bonibaj Omonnit OaaMSi.** 

VkJHirKTH Za lOtHT*, 

Hanagtng Dbaslta 

LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

outHgbt payment of the lojurmooe 
money to the widow or ohitdfen fa 
oue lump flum Is m great miaUkeb To 
apply a real teat you would only lak 
yourself bow your wife would lovcBt aucli 
a iiuxi now without any help whatever 
from yoti. The woman bag been *All 
the Wife and Mother' Is llLequipped to 
bwstWuicgnudfuadi deigned b> iwfpatidar.com 
family^a protectum for many yeara 
Tberefore take advantage of 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

FbrJUrihtr pitrtMarM U 
THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR 
AND 

. TRUSTEE Ca, LTD. 
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The Shahabad Cement Companv, Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India* In use on the Principal* 
{Railways in Southern India, Government and other important works* 


CHAR 



MINAR 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIHCATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 
Mtdrsi Prastdenoy and WlyioV* H. E. H. fha Ntzam'i {^Dtnlnlmt i Tha oanoanf^ 

BEST & LTlkt ALUDIN & SONS, RASHID KHODADAD & Ca, 

UADBAS. SaCDIVDBaABAP. MU, lAVT^nmR. CjUiF. POOHA. 

The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

"BOMBAY HOUSE"' BOMBAY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladles' 

* ' Magazine. 

PUBLISHED ONCE IS TWO MOSTHS^ 

Edited pQl^f la Ibtt ef ib» WaniBa et 

f ndDlf bf Mss. K, BAfTHlAITADOAS, u. H^ziiigtou 
Cead, Obitpet, M«Jr^ 

Bl. A. p. 

BabtorLptioii (ipdadlug FesUgfl). 

loUnd *H G 8 0 
^ „ Fenian 4 0 0 

(SabMTiben aad OontrltKitbDi crgeotlr oMdsd). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Soclalp Beonomlc^ 
Political and Religions Problema* 

PUBLISHSID WBlEKZiT PRICE B/LIINAB. 

jtJMiwd Jhtmd, Et. $f~ 

GubsaiptioBi uid IlII ether Commutik^iini 
■hoold be AddiesMd le^ 

THE MANAGER, 

The Gaardiartt 

HeeAKiH Mount Eoe^ 

MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN BALM realpatidar.com 

FOB THE OUEE OF 

Cold, Cocghf Headaches, Rh^nmdsm, SweUings and all othar 
kinds of Acbea and Fain^ 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY a MADRASI - 
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THE INDIAN SOeiAL REPeRMER. 

rea ^atiPir.coi 

(BegBn ta IS90*] 

. A nOH-PABTY HOH-SEGTARUH ENGLISH WEEKLY 
Published Every Saturday^ 
FORTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION^ 

STANDS FOR ALL-ROUND PROGRESS. 


Snbscriptlon Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Forelsrn ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post FreeX 

Slnslo copies of the ourpent month, if available, 
can be had at 2 annas, current year 4 annaa and 
copies more than a year old G annas each, ezelnslve 
of postage. 

Contract Rates tor Rdvertlsements. 


Number of 

fosertions;. 

X 

InclL 

3 

Inches. 

Cd^iL 

Cdamtu 

I 

Cdumn. 

1 

Paj^Qi 


EU. Os 

Ea, a. 

Ra. a. 


9m 

Rsl a. 

Ra, a. 

IS 

15 0 

25 0 

38 0 

59 

0 

95 0 

1S8 0 

29 

25 0 

S8 0 

$9 0 

95 

0 

138 0 

2SS 0 

92 

SS 0 

66 0 

95 0 

136 

0 

255 0 

600 0 


Casual advetdsements at As, 4 per line fot the ficBt iosettitM and As, i per line of 


aoEoeediqg insertionai 

Advertisement diaries are strictly payalde half-yearly or yearly in advance. 

For further particulars, please apply to:» 

THE MANAGER. 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL RKFORfflER, 

KAMAK3HI HOUSEi BAHDEtA, 

BOMBAY 20- 

Vm^ lOm CmnmrnM FntiRDg FM W Ml ^ Phi«M 

SvMiteik Fvtea^ kc Uw TivutMorntM tin •laibm J9«daS B-CoM* AiulMl FM 
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INDIAN^SOCIAbREFORMER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


^ realpatidar.com' 

2 Annual Subscription {Inland) Rs, T-S-O {Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0. 


NATARAJAN^ , 


No, 61 


Vol, XUV, BOMBAY— SATURDAY, AUGUST 18 , 1934 - 

"i »/f/ b* u hunh » truth, mil tm uneomprODfiltiing ■■ iust3<x;l mm Jn nni«ft— 1 w^ll dot «}DiTocate— I will not 
eJifuM, 1 viJl not r«tT«at k tingle incti— / aSil be heard" WlLl^iAi^ Llovd CAItBISON in the Liberat^. 


i 


COMTENTS 


Th* KnUoiUfcUft Pirty* 

PBjn«Ul Ogagwn 
Eliokioiki 

£lr B, Balatnits oa Elmtela’i 
Theovy, 

Tfa* loglftltUn Ammbl J* 
FtttlDg tiod 6t%rT»tl(?D, 

An InuaiDOi Etilt 
Thf Anand bUrrtage At A 
HiHlcnnr; Idsalt. 

Kui OjDnnlaaa« 

Th« ’Comniniitik Mtnmct 


Bilihsrhid and StllgiDd* 
Bamavrlngt id Hlada Woman. 
IdMlicI MiliilDii^Ey BntarprUaH 
SoahmaDltiD tod India, 
*‘HlDdnViiWDtXdfaL*‘ 

Tba IphRTfiatiUiaftl hmhuKa Drga- 
nl»klan. 

VlofidLol-MannbhaV^BbaTAB, 
0wgr« and lamplfr-Eiolry 
BiU, 

Indlaa GLtl Goldea In Alrlatp 


NOTES 

The New Nationalist Party^— One of the 
reasons which made Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya hesitate long before he finally made 
up his mind to t^lgn the acting Presidentship 
of the Congress Parliamentary Board, was a 
doubt as to the amount of support he would 
receive for organised opposition to the Com- 
munal Award- Even after sending in his 
Tesignatiotii he seems to have encouraged some 
members of the Congress Working Committee 
to believe that he would confine his party to 
Congressmen* Whether he did so or not, he 
has invited to the Conference which he has 
called for the 1 8th at Calcutta, persons who are 
not Congreasmea That Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malavtya is gaining considerable support for his 
rfcw party is evidenced by the lament of a promi- 
nent Congrc^ leader of Benares, Mr, Sri Fra- 
kash, that the Pandit is receiving **oongratula- 
tory messages of rapturous delight from sides 
at the split in our ranks,” The Pandit and 
Mr. Aney naturally feel greatly encouragied by 
^he support they are receiving in uneztpeciedly 
large measure. They have now thrown the 
doors of their Nationalist Party wide open to all 
comers and there is even talk their persuading 
Muslims to join them. Although the only 
fx>int of difference between them and the 
Working Committee of the Congress, was said 
to be as regards their respective attitudes to the 
Communal Award, other differences too will, as 
^ matter of coi^, follow. For one thing, 
the Khaddar fetish can have no place in the 
new party. The new party is also opposed to 
legislation in matters of religion which is only 
another way of stating the Congress principle 
of neutrality in religion. The Amri/a 
PatrikOt of all oi^ns of Indian opinion, 
criticises this declaration as Ukely to go counter 
to the views of a large section of the population. 
On the contrary, it will meet with ^rieral 
support, as it clearly does not Inclnde le^lation 
necessary to vaUdale urgent social refonnSp MuS' 


Urns are even more keen on the point than 
Hindus, The one weak point in the Btatemant of 
the Nationalist Party la that it does notielinquish 
the futile Opposition to separate electorates 
for Muslims and con fine its opposition to weight^ 
agea It Is the weightages and not separate 
I electorates which are anti-national and endan^r 
the relations between the communities. By 
means of weightages, four degrees of cltlzfn^ip 
are being creat^— the European on top, next 
to him the Anglo-Indian, then the Muslim and ' 
last of all Hindus, Christians, Farsis and others- 
No party can claim to be nationalist which does 
not reject this inequaUty of citizenship, 

Bombay Provincial Congress Commitlea Elec- 
tions r-^Tho results of the elections for the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee held 
last week, have come as a complete surprise 
to local Congress leaders. Notwithstanding an 
intensive propaganda for several weeks, only 
15,OOD out of a total of S 0,0 00 on the registers 
voted at the elections, A considerable number 
did not wear Khaddar even at the time of 
voting- The number who transgressed the 
rule that voters should he “habitual wearers of 
Khaddar” was, of course, much larger. In fact, 
in one district the Chairinan announced a day 
previously that the Khaddar rule will not he 
insisted on. Out of a total of 46 members, no 
less than 27 of those elected are new membsis, 

^*new in the sense” writes the staff correspondent 
of the Bombay CkronUU^ “that they were not 
heard of at aVL m Congress circles,' _ The 
General Secretary of the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee failed to be elected- So did 
prominent Congress leaders like Messrs. Brelvi, 
Hornmian and others, Mr, K, F, Nariman, 
President of the Committee and Chairman ^ of 
the Reception Committee of the forthcoming 
session of the Congress, who was expected 
to come at the top of the poll in Girgautn, 
came third, with nearly two thousand votes 
behind the two candidates at the head 
of the list A feature of the electioniswasar.com 
the success of 7 wornen and & avowed social- 
ists (including one of the forint)* Complaints 
that voters were enrolled for the specific purpose 
of votit^ for candidates who had them enrolled 
(by paying 4 annas per head or by other rneans 
of peisuasion) have been rife* But this is not 
a new thing in Congress elections though, 
perhaps, it has been msm largely and systenv 
aricaUy practised this time. It does not, therdfore^ 
affect the conclusion to which these results poin^ 
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Vol. XLIV. BOMBAY— SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1GS4. No. 01 


"T zaUt in as Tiarsh ns tfuEli, and as ijcicoTnpromismg as justice ; I am in earnest — I wlU nol eciuivoCUtt— i v/'itl rtot 
ejccusCt ! will not retreat a sniele inch — And I ha heard.'' AVtlliaM 1-loYd <lAl,R,is<iN in thv 


CONTENTS 


Tua KnUonalint Pariy. 

Prjviticlal Congreis 
Odiuniltb^ Eloetion. 

Eir S. Sulflliiifta on Kinstein-a 

Theory. 

Tha IjCjjialfclivo AMOiublj^ 
Pasllng and StarT6.tij.D^ 
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NOTES 

The New NatSonalist Party: — One of the 
reasons tvhich made Pandit Mad an Mohan 
Malaviya hesitate long" before he finally made 
up his mind to resign the acting Presidentship 
of the Congress Parliament ary Board, was a 
doubt as to the amount of support he would 
receive for organised opposition to the Com- 
munal Award, Ifven after sending in his 
resignation, he seems to have encouraged some 
luembers of the Congress Working Comn\ittee 
to believe that he would confine his party to 
Congressmen, Whether he did so or not, he 
has invited to the Conference which he has 
called for the iSth at Calcutta, persons who are 
not Congressmen. That Pandit Madan Mohan 
IV] a lav iy a is gaining considerable support for his 
Tiew party evidenced by the lament of a promi- 
nent Congress leader of Benares, Mr. Sri Pra- 
kash, that the Pandit is receiving ''congratula- 
tory messages of rapturous delight from all sid^s 
at the Split In our ranks*’^ The Pandit and 
iSlr. Aney naturally feel greatly encouraged by 
i-he support they are receiving in unexpectedly 
large measure. T hey have now thrown the 
doors of their Naltonalist Party wide open to all 
comers and there is even talk of their persuading 
Muslims to join them. Although the only 
point of diference between them and the 
Working CommiUee of the Congrees, was said 
to be as regards their respective attitudes to the 
'Communal A%vard, other differences too will, as 
3. matter of course, follow* For one thing, 
the K-haddar fetish can have no place in the 
new party. The new party is also opposed to 
legislation in matters of religion which is only 
another way of stating the Congress principle 
of neutrality in religion* The Jkmriia Sasur 
Pairika^ of all organs of Indian opinion, 
criticises this declaration as likely to go counter 
to the views of a large section of the population. 
On the contraiy, it will meet with general 
support, as it clearly does not include legislation 
necessary to validate urgent social reforms* Mus- 


f Isms are even more keen on the point than 
Hindus. The one weak point in the statemeint o£ 
the Nationalist Party is that it does natrellnciuish 
j the futile ojiposition to separate electorates 
for Muslims and confine its opposition to weight- 
ages. It is the weightages and not separate 
electorates which are anti-national and endan^r 
the relations between the communities* By 
means of weightages, four degrees of citizenship 
are being created — the European on top* next 
to him the Anglo-Indian, then the Muslim and 
last of all ET Indus, Christians, Parsis and others, 
f No party can claim to be nationalist which does 
I not reject this inequality of citizenship, 

I Born bay Provincial Conjiress Committee Elec- 
tions : — The results of the elections for the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee held 
! last week, have come as' a complete surprise? 

■ to local Cohgress leaders. Notwithstanding an 
intensive propaganda for several weeks, only 
15,000 out of a total of 550,000 on the registers 
voted at the elections. A considerable number 

■ did not wear Khaddar even at the time of 
voting. The number who transgressed the 
rule that voters should be ''habitual wearers of 
Khaddar” %vaSj of course, much larger* In facr, 
in one district the Chairman announced a day 
previously that the Khaddar rule will not be 

i insisted on. Out of a total of 4fi members, no 
less than 27 of those elected are new nicmbers, 

I “new in the sense^’ writes the staff correspondent 
1 of the Bombay Chronicle^ ' ihat they were not 
I heard of at all In Congress circles.''^ The 
General Secretary of the Bombay Provincial 
I Congress Committee failed to be elected. So did 
prominent Congress leaders like Messrs. Brelvi, 

I Horn i man and others. Mr* K, F. Nariman, 
President of the Committee and Chainnm of 
the Reception Committee of the forthcoming 
sesslo n of the Congress, who vvas ex pec ted 
to come at the top of the poll in Girgaum, 
came third, with nearly two thousand votes 
behind the two candidates at the head 
of the list, A feature of thea elections was 
the success of 7 womsn and 9 avowed social- 
ists (including one of the former). Complaints 
that voters were enrolled for the specific purpose 
of voting for catidSdates who had them enrolled 
(by paying 4 annas per head or by other means 
of persuasion) have been rife. But this Is not 
a new thing in Congress elections though, 
perhaps, it has been more largely and system- 
atically practised this time. It does not, therefore, 
affect the conclusion to which these results point. 
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gratification lay only in a self^mplaoency 
of having eaten too much and too many^ 
1 have now been ohserving fast since the 16th 
of July and during these 15 days 1 have been 
living on lemon jmoe diluted with natural 
water^ Occasionally 1 take sips of pine apple 
juice and cocoanut water* 1 have hitherto 
never felt hungry or thirsty. Of course* 
I have lost jn weight and have become 
slightly emaciated but one thing that strikes 
me la that 1 have gained moro in energy* vigour 
and cheerfulness. I can now do more of both 
physical and mental labour, and, with each sun- 
rise, my experience becomes all the more 
fortified* I am determined to carry on like this 
until real hunger returns and I feel tempted to 
convey nty experiences to your readers to say 
that fasting is not sd horrible' and dangerous 
as it IS popularly apprehended. Bather it is 
invigorating and teal n- building. This much 
1 am pretty sure that hitherto my hunger has 
been a routine hunger, a hunger false, s^eo- 
typed and degenerating." Fasting is a tonic for 
people who suffer from diseases due to overeat- 
ing — who live to eat. This was known centuries 
before Mr. Bhowmic discovered it. In fact, it 
has been observed in the case even of domesti- 
cated animals* (Wild animals never over-eat,) 
But for people who have not the means nor the 
temptation to indulge in over-feeding, fasting 
means starvation and no addition* as in 
Bhowmic's case, to their energy, vigour and 
ch&^ulness. There is also the psychological 
difference of a deprivation which is voluntary 
iti one case and forced io the other* When you 
are sure you can get your next meal whenever 
you need it, you are spared the gnawing des- 
pondency of one who does not know where to 
look for it 

kn Insidious Evlh^ — The evil ^ commonly 
imputed to Cotnmunalism is that it leads to 
undue favouritism being shown to men of one’s 
community to the injury of persons of other 
communUirs in matters of common concern, 
A more insidious and, therefore, more dangerous 
evil is the temptation of sensitive men and women 
to be unduly censorious of people of their own 
community in order to escape this liability. In 
some recent cases the Judges, Muslims, struck 
us os having allowed themselves to be influenced 
by a conaiaeration of this kind into giving 
expression to sentiments and passing sentences 
ralher mom than what would be absolutely 
appropriate. 

The Anaad Marriage Act s — In view of the 
grave doubts regarding the validity of marriages 
under the Anand Marriage Act of persons who 
became Sikhs solely for the purpose of effecting 
an otherwise unpermissibte union, it is desirable 
that an early opportunity should be taken to 
bring them to the test of a judicial declsioni 
The question of amending the Act, may, if 
necessary, be taken up alter the decision in 
pronounc^. The amendments should, in the 
main, restrict Anand Marriages to parties, whose 
parents observed or were competent to ebsorve 
the custom, and In the case of converts to 


parties who are single or have no wife or 
husband living by a prior marriage* 

Mlasiciiary Ideals : — We publish this week 
extracts from an Interesting sermon delivered at 
Cambridge University by Mr, Paul Gibson* Prin- 
cipal of Ridley Hall Mr, Gibson was formerly 
in Ceybn at the head of the Theological College 
there. One can see from the sermon that he has 
been greatly influenced by his Indian experience* 
He remarks in one place that only those who 
have been in the East can know the relationship 
between disciple and master* that the disciple 
leans heavily on his teacher and that samething 
of that spirit is necessary m mission workers. 
Mr, Gibson regrets that ‘‘Rethinking Missbns," 
the rep(wt of the Hocking Commission of 
enquiry into the working of Christian Missions, 
does not stress the ideals behind missionary 
enterprise. But his own conclusions are not 
very different. On hia standard that only 
thosa who are prepared to live the “Cht istian’' 
life, should go out to teach it by precept and 
example to others, few workers would be j^ged 
flt for that great task. Whilst this undoubtedly 
places missionary ideals on a higher plane than 
in the past, at the same time it makes it very 
difficult to secure p^ple who live up to this 
requirement for mission work. And yet, if 
Mr, Gibsoffa views are accepted* as they should 
be, by mission boards, we shall see a wholesome 
shifting of the emphasis from philanthropic 
activities to spiritual growth. 

Mass Converslfiiis:— The Kev. F. Kurtz read 
a paper at the Missionary Conference at 
Darjeeling last June on ‘Christian Ma^ Move- 
ments In India’* which the /iizpttfi Mi^siortaiy 
reproduces in its August number. The 
paper is based on Dr, J. W. Pickett’s ‘‘Mass 
Movements Survey and contains a strong appeal 
for mass conversions. Dr. Kurtz remarks with 
pride that caste problems do not bulk large 
among the converts although he concedes that in 
eome missions ‘ inter dining and inter-marriages 
between different sections are almost unknown*' 
Nor does the writer di^uiso the fact that the 
giving up of caste has been not altogether 
to the benefit of the Indian Chrbtian Com- 
munity, He writes “Many are not yet able 
to use properly the liberty which has come 

to them through Christianity. In some 

sections where early missionaries used Ikjuor, 
some of the Christians bicome more addict^ 
to drink than their fellow Caste men. Mis- 
sionaries are now teetotallers and all this 
is changed." The sudden removal of the 
cs^te system has apparentiy, as Sir Herbert 
Risley put it, “been more than a revolution: it re- 
sembles the removal of some elemental force like 
gravitation.” Dr. Kurtz also deplores the fact 
that the Hindu* once converated to Christianity, 
spends less on Christian worship than he did 
on his ‘idola^us rites,’ ” The home people 
continue to think that the Christian community 
is stiU in a famine condition* From an 
American or European point of view, 1 grant 
that may be true, but we have to work on an 
Indian ’ 
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BOMBAY^ AUGUST ISt JBS€, 

' THE COMMUNIST UEUAQ£ 

It is an o7d trkk of statesoieii who wish 
to divert attention fiom their own ^hortcotmogs^ 
to keep a foreign bogey dangling befom the 
public eye. The statesmen and administrators 
of British India have not been free from this 
foible. For many years it was Tzarist Russia 
watching for an opportuniiy to pounce upen 
India in accordance with the directions in en 
an apocryphal will of Peter the Great. 
Briti^ benevolent neutrality in the Russo* 
Japanese War towards Japan was motivated 
by this fear of Russia. The Japanese victory 
in that war inaugurated a new era in the 
fulations between Europe and Astaf and 
there are not wanting writers who lay the blame 
for It on the foreign policy of Britain, it was 
an irony of fate which led the British Govern* 
ment to seek to save during the last War the 
Tzaiifit regime that it had helped less than two 
decades previously to undermine. It did not 
succeed and Tzarlsm perished amidst the flames 
of red Ke volution, unwept, unhonoured and 
unsung. The Russian menace for the 
time being had ceased, but something 
else waa found to put In its place, and to 
combat it the Eowlatt Act was passed and it 
brought in its train the Jallianwala xuassacre, 
Non-oo-ppecation and Civil Disobedience. There 
was a lull for some years after the introduction 
of the MontagupChelmsford Reforms, Repres- 
sive measures were cither repealed or allowed to 
fall into desuetude;. Terrorist activiti^ practically 
ceased, and social legislation was quickened, 
India seemed to be setUing down a last to 
an era of fruitful co-opeiation. Then came 
Montagu's dismissal from the India Office, a 
prelude to the reaction in British policy. Lord 
Reading with his legal and judiclk back- 
ground withstood to a large extent demands 
drastic repressive legislation against Civil 
Diseb^^ice, His successor. Lord Irwin, was 
an **idealist/^ that is, he could sec farther than 
the **reallst^ of the bureaucracy, He^^^ession 
to his mind was a remedy worse tl^n the 
disease, to. be resorted to In extreme oises 
and then only in order to gain time for re- 
form. Even when forced to issue drastic 
ordinances, he made qualifications and except 
tions to reconcile them to the better mind of 
India, ^ His successor, Lbrd Willingdon, had 
no such qualms and the revival of terrorist 
activities in Bengal prevented elective ppposllion 
to the wholesale repression his ordinances in- 
augurated The suspension of Civil Dis^ 
obedience and the rise a ParUameatary group 
in the Congress have eased the tension between 
Government and the public. The measures 
against terrorists, bordering almost on m a r tial 
law. In Bengal, have been acquiesced in. The 
extei^on some of the ptovisiona of 

the anti-teitorist laws to met with 


only more or IcsA forma] oppoeition In tha 
Assembly, 

Things thus seemed to be piogressing peac»» 
fully. Civil Disobedience prisoners In jails have 
been redued to a small fra^on of their original 
number. In this connection, a word of appreda* 
tkm is due h3 Government for the consymte 
manner in which they have allowed Pandit 
lawaharlal Nehru to remain with hfs wife until 
she b out of danger. This is in marked contrast 
to the attitude of Government in some other cases 
of equal urgency, and we welcome the change- 
But our rulers are never happy unless they have 
X bogey to frighten themselves and the 
people with. They have found one in Com- 
munism, The Soviet regime In Russia has 
survived its excommunication by Europe and 
America, and "has now become r^pectable 
enough to be invited to join them in the 
League of Nations for ensuring Intematlotial 
peace and collaboratba in humanitarian 
service^ The promulgatioii by the Government 
of India of a ban on Communist organisationi 
at this time, came, as we said last week, rather 
as a sumise. On Tuesday, the Home Memto 
of the CWemnient of India explained in the 
Legislative Assembly the reasons for the ban,: 

One was certain opinions expressed by thtf 
Allahabad High Court in thetr judgment] 
on appeal of the persons convicted In thd 
Meerut Case, The appeal was decided aboud 
a year ago, and the sentences reduced in the caea| 
of several of the accused. Much water haX 
fiown under the bridge since then. Then there 
are quotations from *^the draft programme” ofl 
the Communist Party of India, A draft dore 
not become eSectrve until it is accepted. The 
recourse to the draft programme shows that 
Goveminent have not found anything that 
can be adduced as objectionable in that 
actually adopted by the Pa^. Next, are 
cited some aims of the Communist Inlernatlonal 
as summarised In the Report of the Fish 
Committee appointed by the United States 
House of Rei^sentaEvesy It was after thie 
Report was made that America received a 
Soviet Ambassador and sent her Ambassador^ 
to Moscow I We would commend to the 
Home Member ' the deliberate opinion 'or 
Walter Duranty, an Englishman who haS 
represented with great dMioction the JVkre 
Fowl TimBs- in Moscow for many years : 
“(October 1, 1933-) When I came to RussB 
twelve yearn ago -I was prejudiced against the 
Bolsheviks for a variety cf reasone. And It 
that year of famine 1 found conditione tenibk 
enough. Butl also found, which 1 had notjar.COrn 
koowu before, that the Rus^n maaaes had beer 
enslaved by Che Tzarist regime, whose corruptior 
and incompetence had been the chief levers oJ 
its own downfalL I found that the Sovid 
leaders were in the main allruiste — fanatkal 
altruists if you like— honestly trying to make r 
discipliiied and self-respecting nation of tiiii 
horde of newly liberated elayesi^ The surest way 
of countering Communism 10 to avoid Tzarleai 
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BOLSHEVIKS AND RELIGION. 

Alt exhibition: af the ^anti^God^ posters of mixieTa 
Ktiaeia wx« held recently In London and a copy of 
a French pamphlet entitled ^Les Sans Dieu’* describ- 
ing the exhibits therCf has been sent to us hy an 
English friend, 'Ibe pacnpbtet is interesting but 
reveals nothing new. People are lihejy to run away 
with the Idea thati because Christianity is ttow 
organising against Communism, the Bolshevik attack 
on religion is a new feature of Soviet policy. But, 
as Walter Duranty remarks in hli ^Russia Reportedp" 
•'the anil-religious movement is a progressive 

g ocesa continuing for several years' **Les Sans 
inu" itself deplores the past apathjr Of Christians 
towards the prcblems of the religious in Russia, J| 
remarks that a Geneva Coiiferencre of Christian leaders 
admitted last October (he lack of response from 
the laity to appeals addressed on behalf of Russian 
believers by the leaders of the Churches and resolved 
to set up a permanent Committee to work for a 
powerful front against the action of the Godless and 
at a subsequent meeting In January this year it was 
decided to organise an exhibition of documents re- 
lating to the subjecr. The exhibition in Byron House 
was the result arid it Is its declared object to stren^* 
en believers of “the working classes in their 
Christian convictions as opposed to anti-religious 
Marxism." In other wordsj, although our attention 
has been pointedly drawn by our correspondent to 
the fact that Bolshevism wages war a^inst all 
religions and not Christian Jty alone, ihe "Pro Deo’’ 
iTiovement considers the attack as mainly directed 
against Christianity, N'aturally as 7B percent of the 
Russisn population are Christians by birth. The 
**Chrittian’' attitude towards Communism Is familiar 
to all of uSi It wilt be interest ing to observe the 
Bolshe vi k attit ude to Chris tiani ty. 

From what sympathetic writers have written of the 
relations subsisting between the Russian Church and 
the Soviet ---and obviously they are the only wrtfers 
who can bo consulted on the subject— the Church 
would have suffered greatly and eventually died for 
lack of funds oven ii the Soviet Government had not 
entered on Its campaign of persecution. Theodore 
Dreiser writes, '*ln these days, truly, the priests and 
their flocks are hard put to It to make the 
church books balance." (Dreiser Looks at Russia, 

£ 114.) “If we commence an inquiry writes 
r. Heoker, “into the causes which have 
brought about the rupture with Religion, we find 
them to be the resul ts of either mgi tat ion prdbappofne* 
ment In the clergy and the power of religion to 
prevent tbe calamities of war and famine,' (Religion 
and Communbm, p. £5^), M. N. Klepinfn who 
oontributei an article on religion to the handbook 
“ Russia- U, S. SL RiJ’ admits that the Churches in i 
Russia have had to contend with filing numbers 
while^ though there are few aedve ath^sts, large 
numbers are pissively so. And M Klepinin is a 
lecturer In the Theologfoal Academy of Paris. 
Waldemsr Gurian whose ‘^Bolshevism— Theory and 
Ftaotioe' has given many an argument to Christian 
anil other opponents of Soviet Russia, has a algnifi- 
oant sentence, *Tbs BolshEviks rega^ tbe power 
hitherto exercised by religion as resting primarily 
on its suppofi by the State,' Both Kfaurice 
Hindus ana Walter Duranty comment at length 
on the deoreasing bold of organised religion over 
the Russian people. And both writers itrcsi Ihe 
view that Bolihevisnt had to adopt a policy of 
opposition to fdigkn because tbe religions sought 
to identify themselves with tho old Taarisc States 
Fretestant ChiisUvHtji wibes Hindus helped tbs 
Bolsheviks to break tho Orthodox Quircb whidi 
had persecuted lia followets under the Tswist 
regime. It was In turn brekea by tbe Sovkts, 


and a main cause was that the Bolsheviks were 
afraid of the Protestant Church becoming the refuge 
of the counter-revolutionaries. Duranty goes even 
further. The Russian peasants,*^ he writes/'havc 
begun to feel that they can do without the church 
which they never really understood. The church bad 
lost Couch with tbe masses and its detractors assert 
that it played no helpful role in the national life. 

On the other hand the communists generally 
try-^nd in many cases succeed — to provide exactly 
that form of community centre which is now being 
developed by broad-minded churchmen in America 
and elsewhere. Where in a village or urban factory 
district a church is converted into a club, it becomes^ 
a real factor in community Hfe.” In short Russia 
ii undergoing the same experience as other countries- 
Broader views of religion are taking hold of the 
pcc^Ie. Only while elsewhere it has been possible 
for the change to take place gradually within tho 
organised faith, here the two proved inc^pa tibia. ^ 

The agitation which is now apparently gathering 
strength In Europe, for resisting the encroach- 
ments of the S^iet State on religion leads 
one to believe that, having lo^t the battle 
on Russian soil, the church seeks to retrlve its 
position in other fields. It ts very doubtful, however, 
whether Russian Christians are at all likely to 
be benefitted by an agitation led by men who work 
from outside that country and whose motives arc 
probably not altogether unmixed. It is certain that 
Che burden of bearing the brunt of any revival of 
ants-relig^'ous severities against the religious — Mr, 

Hindus remarks that the Bolsheviks have given up 
their campaign — will necessarily fall on the Russian 
believers. Had the *F^o Deo' movemeTil concentrated 
on helping the sufferers there in the first Instance 
much more could have been done. As for tbe restric- 
tions placed on Che churehes, there is another side to 
the question. Mr. Gurian laments that the right to 
conduct propa^nda is denied tg them. He even 
seems to make a grievance o( tbe fact that “the penal 
code expressly forbids the exploitation of tho: 

"religious prejudices' of the masses in an attempt 
to Dverchrow the Government or to incite to 
resistance of Its laws and decrees.' But how, wc 
should like to know, is the Communist treated in ther 
"Chris cian" countries ? In the most advanced one* 
freedom of profession b allowed but they have no 
rig'ht of piopa^nda. Russia has merely accepted the 
opinion or Oiristian leaders that ' Christianity 
and Commumsm are incompatible^ and she treats 
Christian propaganda exactly as these countries 
treat Communist propa^nda. It is generally true 
that Western critics of »viet Russia fail to make 
due allowance for the mistakes of the Church in 
that country which brought it into disrepute. The 
current Baptist Mitsian^ty Rrview contains an 
art ids oa "Churches Thai Produce Atheists" which 
has some pertinent remarks on Russia a "The 
chaymeter of the Eastern Orthodox Church is largely 
responsible for the recoil in tbe U.S,5.R,, So closely 
was the Church bound up wtih the old Taarist 
State that it cxHild even be regarded as a 
deportment of the State," It would seem that. , 

Western Christianity has now come up against reallCidr.COrn 
opposition and feels extremely doubtful of its 
ability to survive. It has, however, lomcthin^ to 
learn from tho EasL Cornmenting on the things 
that the various relicioni can share, a writer placed 
the Chiistiaa oontributbo as providing a method 
of meeting materialism and Communism, He 
was wrong there, Oa the other hand ^ Christianity 
can karo from Cbioa and India how to meet a 
campaign which tbereateos to uproot the ioolal. 
narionaJand religkHii life of a For when 

Wettern ChrisuaDity came to Asia, it was aa 
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REMARRIAGE OFirHlNDU WOMEN, 
t By R. V* V. Tatachaui^k, ) 

1* Introductory- 

The late Sriman Mahamabopadtiyaya Sri Krishna 
Tatacharya of Kanctii, who was a rare genius and I 
versatile BchcYar at once and dkd in l^'JO at Gi i 
years of age in wedded poverty but full of laurels \ 
from all parts of India for Ins li^arned dissertations \ 
numbering over one timidred and fwenty and In \ 
SafisVrit and covering all tiie four TantraS or ' 
■hranohea ot Irarumgi liaa left for posterity two 
brochures bearing on and condcmnltvg sea- voyage 
and widow- marriage, tliat concern the social \ 
reformt rs. The sYiQtle&s Ufe l\c led, and the uniqua [ 
posUion he lield as 'Jagatgucu and chief repreaenta- i 
live On the gadi left by trrl Ramanujacliarya, the \ 
founder) of the VistshLaclwaua philosopliy of ' 
Sri Vaishnava school ol BraVtmins supplcinenttd the 
great authority of his unquestioned learning that 
brejtthcs 0.1 every line ol bis Lucyclopaedic 
works* Hence it is that one feels rather 
nervous when one takes up an aiEitude and position 
diametrically oppK?sed to such a great and venerahle 
authority, who is now dead half a century ago. 
His aim was, if I understand him aright, 'simply to 
justify the way of 'cu.storn' to inarw’* But if J happen 
to erf in the company of the moderri band of social 
roformersj it is because of no irreverence to the older 
generation of lofty souls, but In sheer justice to 
^vomankind that has for several thousands of years 
silently borne their miserable lot in simple resigna- 
tion, es^cially the younger folk among them, with 
their bright hope of a hfippy future suddenly nipped 
ill the bud, The field might have been so ohen 
covered by many an. abler man; but that do;r':a not 
deter the present writer iroin undertaking the task of 
viewing the same in the light of liis God-given head 
and heart. He would propose to approach the 
subject in a modern spirit of resea*'ch in law and 
nsage from original sources. 

The Hindu woman's maritid status has, one may 
at the very outset observe, travelled all the way from 
absolute freedom of contract Savouring little or nc- 
thing of a status of marriHge down Co the present life- 
long virgin*widowlioo(J. Ttiere seems to be ab- 
solutely no warrant v.diatsoevcr for the strange 
and distress in" developninnt of the ‘law and custom^ 
of the institution in question- Here and ibcro, there 
may be stray expressions in Sxnrkis and Puranas 
be tiring on it but they have all bteA,, in my humble 
opinion, either unwarranted or completely misunder- 
stood to amount to and mean law pure and simple. 

What rvas per haps intended to convey a moral 
appreciation of the life of voluntary renunciation and 
self-sacrifice on the part of an elderly lady in affluent 
circumstances after the husband^s dcadi has strange- 
ly enough acquired, by sheer dint of pop a Tar but 
blind following, the peculiarly ferocious force cf an 
unrelenting law of us^ge ; so much so that even the 
legislature has not been able to achieve any appreci- 
able change in the tenor of the obtaining custom 
after three quartern of a century of working oi the 
\V id ow-K Cirri arriai^e Act- Such has been tlie unique 
hold upon the Hindu, public mind of the revered 
Smrlti and Parana wTih rs that it has been impossible 
lo dislodge It from it.s moori[>g?i in religious or 
socio-religious refuge of tlieir authoriiadvc words- 
It fears to offend their Sastras for fear cf perdition* 
Hut if it is shown how remarkably generous and 
wcdl-intenttoned they were when they lard down the 
law or eulogised ccrtafii rare a^ipccis of the custom 
in question, it will then fob clear that what . was 


really uncxpectjed on their pcxrt has unfortunately 
happened and has ruined and blighted the whole race 
of Hindus and made it powetlciss and pessimistic 
under the combined auupicca of the doctrines of 
Karma and Transmigration of Souls- A very long 
range of view has to he taken if only to enable an 
im^Mirtial study and sympathetic judgment on all 
available evkleuce on record, 
i "We aU know how the Maha Rharata catc:fully 
\ preserves rhe story of Swetaketu protesting in vain 
\ against his father allowing the mother to be led. 

I away by an unknown old Brahmin who lagged him 
\ for the loait ot the person of the lady for a 
short year vi'i Older that he may raise an issue 
for his own salvation upon bet before rx'.turmng, 
her to h^r own life companion. If the Vitc- 
oompaoiOOBhip were at a\l juat the aamt as or 
L akin to a status of marriage, tlvi union must have 
\ been of a very elastic kind indeed, bordering on 
\ absolute freedom of choice on the part of man or 
wife, wnth this differonce tViat it could be altered and 
compromised at the sweet will, and pleanure of either 
party*^ and tlicre was no compelling force or reason 
to prevent the same. 

From out of this st-tte of affairs there grew all of a 
sudden, to all intents and purpo^ca. perhaps by 
Swetaketu*s t^rror-siriking legislation, a complete 
and unalterable subjection of women in law and 
in fact of actual lile in society. % 

^l: ffn world -welfare women have been 
held excluded from all Mantras for good z Haudba- 
yaua, I S, fllj-, fsTfcl^^^rr ai^Rl ^ fw ^ 

(Women have b;ieri, in Vedic tradition, hold 
incompetent anti disinherited; Baudhayana, 2'g'JSS). 
A.nd woman was, once lor all and invariably, 
placed under the sustained protection of her Father 
duringf infancy or minority, of her wedded husband 
after marriage, and of her own son in her old age, 
and depriyed of all freedom of movement and 
a.;tion; (Manu, 9*3 & 5T48 & 119), Thct^ was no 
more separate Yajnya or Sacrifice, vow, or fast 
independent of her lord, by devc ted service to 
whom, she should aspir^^ to heaven: (Manu oTy4— 156)- 
She was denied all riglit to property and worked 
for the benefit of the family of her father, husband 
or aonv (M. S*4 L6.) Her father was saddled with 

the duty of giving her in marriage in due time on 
pain of losing bis right to her Sulka or marriage-ftie 
(M. 9.4 & 9 Tb 94 & 196), and to her inberitaneCi if 
she ^verc obliged to seek for her lord in S way am vara* 
But she was also forced to give up her family 
j^^wds if ahe would not ivait for full three years 
after attaining her age ^ of puberty. So toe her 
linahand was obliged to visit her on all duo occasions 
on pain of incurring Lhs sin of foeticide (Baud. 4-1. 
Hl9— 23)^ and on pain of parting w^ith a third share of 
big estate in favour of hift dutiful and obedient wife 
if he should abandon or long neglect her : (Yag- IT 6*) 
And the son was competed to support his aged 
mether even when fallen or outcast v (Baud. 2.2.48*) 
Sucli was the most salutiry provision with which 
tile rule of dei>endencc of women starterhj and wo 
know the long path and win ding proci'^ss of how 
women’s rights of Str id liana and widow's estate in 
her husband’s property wtxra evolved; but that is a 
digerent story, Wc arc now mainly with 

her marriage or rc-marriage* 

2- The Vedic^ Period. 

r^et iis now start from the V'edic mantras applicable 
to marriage* Manu (9,05) says that neither Niyoga 
nor widow-marriage could bo suppoftud by tho 
marriagci-mantras. But we must ask how it was 
that both the iiisdtution.s were long in vogue and 
countenanced arid amply regulated by th c Sastras. 
King Vena might have b^en responsible for the 
introduclion of Kiyoga but how did the . Sages, 
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^ c^ritenance the same anti embody so many rules 
thereon m almost every one of their SmritisP The 
fact ISt they had both come to stay as they had 
served a dire want on the mtroduction of the severe 
rule a^lnst women. Both of them persisted long^ 
Cnougn^ nayi their Isaiies have had their high place in 
the order of heirs; the son bom of Niyoga, called 
Kshetraja, stood very next to an Aurasa or Legitimate 
sori] and that born of remartiage, called Paunarbbava^ 
long occupied a thirds fourth or sixth place in the list 
of neirs until he was slowly arrd gradually pushed 
almost to the very end or the eleventh place^ So 
that it is clear that Manu's sbkas from BS to SR must 
be a late interponation. But the main question is 
whether it Is true that there is no warrant in the 
mantras for remarriage of women at aU, and was it 
therefore then that ic has ever afterwards been 
held in awful disfavour? It is submitted that 
it is not 90. "Soma knew (married ?) thee firsq 
Gandharva next after him; Agni was thy third lord; 
and thy lord in the fourth instance is human beings. 
Soina p^sed thee on to Gandharva; Gandharva 
delivered thee to Agni; Agni gave thee to me with 
wealth and sons," (Mantia-prasn^; and Paraskara 
(L4«) The deliberate use of the plural ^human 
beings"' shows that the lady could marry more than 
□ne^ at any rate successively, even as the Gods 
have as a lesson shown the way before human lords. 
And the first husband performs on the wotnan all 
the necessary ramskara ceremonies of marriage In 
detail so that his successor, if any, need not 
cover the whole ground once over again but only 
do a small indispensable portion as in all cases 
of Punarupanayana or subsequent thread*ceremony 
as prayasehitta for aqv error of commission or 
omiasion, wherein a targe number of items are 
omitted i (Baud, Saptapadi effecLing transfer 

of dominion to the husband from the father and 
change of gotra with its consequences relating to 
pollution on either side, could be gone through 
to cBTcct iimilar changes from husband to husband. 

The following mantras to the efiTec^ r//>„ "Produce 
ten sons upon this woman, and make your husband 
the eleventh (treat him as the beloved last,)" "Stand 
on this stone and be €rm (true) even as this stone,' 
"May my husband have a long lease of life for one 
hundred autumn s' “Sit over your husband's head 
arrf shine gloriously with your children, eta!* *Enter 
your husband"* seat in heaven without any (more) 
widowhood," "Sit upon her lap, hold her by the hands 
^ and embrace her in hearty love," “Let Vishnu pre- 
pare the (sexual) field, the Creator the forms, Lord of 
children the showers. Brahman the womb" and such 
and sumilar mantras might stilt be chanted in all cases 
of rernarrioge as in original mardage, with great 
profit and no offence to the scheme of rituals. As 
fbr'thoae relsting to gift of the lady to the bridegroom. 
In tha place of the father either her late 
husband 'a representative relation would have to 
itand or on the strength of Narada'i and Paras ara's 
rule (allowing a woman a second husband in the 
prescribe £ve instances of death, impotency, excom- 
munioatjon, civU death such as ^nnyasihood or 
permanent dwelling In & forei™ country, or other loss 
of the husband's company), she might undergo the 
Prmpatya yaga at once wherein the bridal pair 
undertake to |oin in all acts of Dharma for the rest of 
their Joint life. In. lact they re-married only in 
Pta^patya form of marriage leaving either party 
again to marry another in any of the stated five 
oontingenoiesi (Narada, tj.97, and Parasara, 4.30) 
and KuUulcabhatWs commentary on Manu, 5,152}. 
So that, ilia meaningless to Say that the mantras 
will not be applicable to re-marriage cereiiKnies. 


( By Rw. J. Paul S. R. Gibson. ) 

The last quarter of a century has seen a complete 
transformation in the problems of missionary enter- 
prise. The time is ripe for a fresh consideration of 
the subject in the light of present experience. 
There are certain far-reach ing changes, such as the 
world-wide economic depression, and the consequent 
jnstabiihy both of material oirGumstances and men^l 
outlook, which have had serious repercussions on the 
funds of Missionary Societies and on, candidates, for 
missionary tervice. They, however, are of a temporary 
nature and do not constitute the main problem. 

When the call to serve abroad came to me and to 
others of my generation, we went out as representa- 
tives of the churches or societies whtch^ were the 
religious expression of nations held in high esteem 
in ihe world. Empire was in their hands, worldly 
sucoess marked their progress, and sd^tifio 
development gave them intellectual superiority. 
Moreover these countries were regarded a a Christiaii. 
Then c^e the Great War, Not only were our eyes 
opened to the unreality of our claim to be countries 
under the sway of the Mind of Christ, but the non- 
Christiau communities were disillusioned. They 
saw how little Christ had done for us either splrituaj* 
ly Of materially. Even the Victors shared in the 
general defeat, and our western prestige, whether this 
worldly or other worldly, aufi^red an eclipse. The 
advent of the motor bus has esrabUshed close contact 
between the Christians of different Churches in 
adjacent areas, and revealed to them the anirnositieS 
and contradictions that separate them one from the 
other. The very attempts at Reunion which are a 
feature of the present time, encouraging though they 
are, do not cause the non-Christian to exclaim "How 
these Christians love one another I" Deeper even than 
these revelations of hard facts about the failure of 
Chrbtianky to its ideals are the attacks on the very 
existence of Christendom itself, in Russia the faith 
has been driven underground by a determined anti- 
god propaganda, which has all the fervour of a new 
religion, and has spread not only westward into 
Europe, but eastward into India, China and Japan, 
The United Missionary Conference in Jerusalem in 

1 1928 rlg^htly saw that the immanent, danger lay not in 
non-Christian religions but in the rapid spread of secu- 
larism and the war on any kind whatsoever of reUgtous 
belief. Both from within and from without the position 
of Christ Is undermined- It is no wonder therefore 
that thinkers in non-Christian religions should be 
telling the world that Us needs arc fully met by their 
own taiths. The recent works of S, Radhakrtshnan 
are a case in point, and the appeal to theorectcally 
atheistic thickers such as C. E. M. Joad, who 
champions Radhakrishnan in bis " Counter-attack 
from the East," must be given fiiU weight. 

Two other factors cannot be omittcsd. In earlier 
days missionaries going Into lands where educarionalp 
medied and agricukural work was not highly 
developed, undertook these departments of life and 
became the pioneers of progressive movements. 
The value and influence of their efforts was 
realised to be of such importance, that now in 
many oases governments have taken over, or Are 
more and more taking over, these activities 
being primarily their concern* The step is natural 
and cannot be avoided, but the result is^ that the 
religious and apeciticaLly Christian csMCribution is 
in part, or entirely, eliminated. National ism is in 
the ascendant, ana with nationalism is aasooiated 
the rer^ewed desire to keep alive the feith of the 
fbrefkthera. Any aitsempt to replace the people's 
reli^on by that of a foreigner cannot expect to 
receive the government's approvuL 

a wiagii p««B4bad, ta tluj'i Cbvifali, 
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Lastly, tils whole world position has changed, ; 
The missiootiry' no longer goes to men and women 
living wittiin a settled order with an alternaaVe I 
message of new interpretation of existence 

which they can ponder in quiet. The message has 
to given to people in flux, fighting for very 
existenoc against fears and famines, in the midst 
of political intellectual and social convulsions. 

There is a surging need, esseritially spiritual, and 
yet the physical coiiditEons of minu and body are 
such that there is little receptive ness to what is 
regarded as metaphysical speculation, and 
unrelated to the pressing clamoroua urge of the 
moment 

The tacit acceptance of Western or White superio- 
rity by others, and by ourselves, led men to feel 
their qualities of leadership and of administrative 
ability could be effectively used in the East, The 
missionary was to he the leader and originator. 
He would share with his converts what the West 
and its civilization had to give. That day is past, 

III many coLintTies the infHgcnous churches have 
developed their own life, they manage tlicir own 
affairs and conduct their own misSEonary work. 
They still Eiecd foreign help in men and money, but 
they ask for co-uperatorSj, for men and wOEiicn ready, 
like the: m selves, to serve the young church. They 
realise the contribution we can give, but it must 
flow from equal to equal, and be rmuiial, as we 
learn of them qualities we have nev^er appreciated. 
If leading there be, Hits tern or Wc??terEi> it must 
be the unconscious influence of a personality from 
behind, 

1 rciferred to the call to share oisr civilization. 
Many wished to let all races enter into what we 
called our Christian heritage^ the privilegea of our 
Clirlstiaii England, The a tip priority of our country 
and the fimits of oihers absorbed uS, A much 
discussed txx>k, *‘^MotlitT India,” expresses this 
bluntly a Eld crudely. But apurt from the deserved 
reply made by an Indian, as true and as unjust as 
the book attacked, wc have in fact become less 
insular since aeroplanes stole from us our water. 
Those who know England* even though they love 
her, would never satisfied merely to make 

another country like her. They remember the 
Indian boy who was thinking of baptism bein^ sent 
to England by his father /esi he became a Christian, 
Both racially and theologically the position has 
changed. The old appeal was to pity- Pictures 
were drawn of the number of unconverted falling 
into hell each moment of Jay and night. The horror 
of the un regenerate bowing down to ’wood and atone 
wafl — and in soETie places still is — sung lit hymns* yet 
the idolatry of Mammon, of ambition* of prestige as 
sotiii ill the West among so-called Christians iSj if 
anything, more vile in Goefs sight. 

To-day with the translation into Western languages 
of the classics of non -Christian religions, howt^er 
inadequate at timSsS the attempt to express Eastern 
ideas in Western words may with the close study 
of comparative religion, ’with the deeper understand- 
ing of the nature of God as Father of all Ills children 
ramer than as Condemned of the many, those 
old ideas appear to us not only incongruous but 
impossibie of belief. The appeal to pity in this 
sense makes no urgent claim on ug. Salv';ition ///£», 
was conceived to hang on a right understanding of 
God's system of redrnnption, and consequently the 
call ’was to make this knowni by preaching. &ilva- 
tlon is seen to be the life that can be lived in 
oocnmunioti with God's universal love, and the chal- 
lenge is to live that life amongst those who know 
It not and lead them to enquire of its secret. The 
centre of gravity has passed from onvinciation of 


doctrine to the compelling power of the Christian life. 
Thus it has passed from the individual necessity of a 
solitary of the Gospel, to a corporate responsibility for 
exemplifying Christian character- Christianity is now 
more than before envisaged as a life in fellowship* 
and the older conception of the one thing needful 
being tliat a man save his soul alive, no longer 
satisfies. 

We may state the change, in another way by saying 
tliat the rigid cither, or, of the earlier generation has 
been replaced by the both, and, of the present time. 
Absolutism has been replaced by relativity. Tolerance 
has ousted exclusiveness, Itt making tliesc gonera- 
lisatioiis r realise that they are fur from describing 
accurately the trend of thought hi the minds of all 
men or all parties, even in this country, still less in 
other lands- Nevertheless, 1 believe that the general 
tendencies here outlined do in some correct mo as u re 
describe the movements that have taken place in the 
thinking of Christians, and those who are lEitercstcd 
in the missionary problem today must take them 
into accouEit, 

As to weak, ineflfectivc or even false methods of 
I working, these will bring their owti ri emus is on those 
( concerneth What a man soweth that shall he also 
, reap- The work shall be tested by fire, h’or other 
I foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, 
which is Jesus Chi^ist. The arguments that may 
have carried -weight in days past, the appeal to 
miracle and prophecy, cannot be used today without 
danger, T'he resting on the arm of the flesh in the guise 
I of state support and favour will end in disaster now, as 
I It ever lias done. The .*5 u had tut ion of pliilatithropy 
■ for Christianity will lead to inanition, for tlicre is no 
\ brotherhood of man apart Iv'oin the l^’atherhood of 
God, VVtT come therefore to the cnix of the whole 

matter. Is the Christ and His message so unique 

and so universal iy needed that we can dare to go forth 
and proclaim any world situatiOLi* in any country, 

- to any people, as the one Life and Life Giver who is 
] necessary? My conviction ts that the answer is in 

' the afiTirmatlvc, While one can assert the fact with 

^ confidence it will be with humility and shame, partly 
for the failure of oneself to rise to tha Christian 
privilege, but also through the failure within the 
Church and lirr inability to bring the nation forward 
to that towards which she is strivlng- 

We can thcrisfore go forth with boldness, confident 
in the uniqueness of our inessage and assured that it 
is all sufficient to meet the univcrs:il and deepest and 
most per.sonal ne^ of men. In conclusion we turn to 
our Lord's teaching on the subject of world evangc-^ 
!i sat ion as disclosed to us in the Gospels, We shall 
I there find the guidance we require for the due fulfil- 
! inent of our task* “As the Father hath sent me even 
so send I you," Our task is ns His task- He came 
to reveal tlie personality of God as Bather, Our 
, main work must be to make Icnown the san-ii:;* 
are ambassadors for Christ* Ho submitted to the 
limitations of a short earthly life, but that life is to 
be relived by us wherever we are, and %vhat He 
gave to Galilee nineteen hundred years ago we arc 
to proolaiin in word and deed, generation after 
generation. In A. G, Hoggc's words *The Gospel 
is too splendid for us to acquiesce in its remain mg 
anywhere unknown.^ 

It will desnand the same surrender of things held 
dear, regarding them not as something to be grasped 
but an opportunity for joyful sacrifice- It will require 
tbo leaving of the accustomed habiDit for another 
: where one can got close to the needs of other men, 
j incarnating ourselves into their circumstances, No 
.superficial contact will suffice- A life lived and -not a 
message delivered is required of us, Nothing loss is 
[ implied in Christ's words a a recorded in St. Luke, 
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do in rejjjembrance of mc;.** To limic the depth 
-of this expression to the command to perform A 
■rituat act is to, miss its sig'nificancc. 
reaipatic : ^ 

BuaiMANISM AND INDIA 
The Editor, 

Indim S&dai 
Sir, 

We in India are very much given to imttaling the 
West, Hspecjatly is this true of Indian Christfan 
'Spirituality* Every religious movement that origina- 
tes S'! Enrope or America finds Its way sooner or 
later, sooner than later, to India and securca a 
ToUovtng in some corner or other of this vast country. 
The Oxford Group Movement has been no excei^ 
Tion, It has its ardent fupportcrs especially among 
the clergy sod the missionarjes, who feel that this 
is the thing that will bring reahty to religion in 
India, The Anglican Metropolitan of Indiai for 
example, who claims to have received a new vision 
Christ through the House Party in London, has even 
declared that the Indian pnlittcal question itself 
could be solved through House Party methods^ 
Aod I heard one of the Indian representatives 
on the Mission of FcIIowihjp to Churches of the 
British Isles declare that what intpressed him most 
in England was the activities of the Groups* That 
1 thought was a superficial observatton and unworthy 
-o| an Indian at this period of his natlon^s life; for it 
IS my oonvlotion, and that is the main point I want 
to develop in this article, that we have In India at 
this time a movement far more significant than any 
that the Churches Jn Che West can show, a more 
liceral up of Che Cross than the respectable 
religion of Che Groups, But first let me give my 
impresaions of Buebmamsm. 

Now for the •* point of contact " as Mr, Buchman 
would say I to begin with, I had seen Mr, Buchman 
years a^ in South India when he was the man 
behind tne scenes, as it were, In a series of old time 
revival meet logs conducted by Dr. Sherwood Eddy 
as he then was. More recently I met him and his 
group at worSc in a Theological College in Caloutta 
and was not much impressed by tncir methods or 
their resuLtt. One of the students who shared " at 
the party they had in the College Is now bitter against 
them. 1 have since read with interest the story 
of the Groups told by Mr, RusseU In his 
^ For Sinners only, That Is an intriguing 
title. While st the Christa Seva Sangh, Poona 
I heard a brother, who had bagged an early copy 
of Che book for bis own reading, reluctantly handing 
it over to another more importunate saying ‘'thy need 
it greater than mme." 

Having thus established what “F. B ” would call 
»my point of oontaot wUh the reader, may I "share” 
With him some of the thoughts stirred in me by the 
accounts of the Group Movement P 

One of the most challenging things in the iSlove*^ 
ment is the otaim of the Group to live and act under 
the immediate tmpuision of t^e Holy Spirit, Their 
methods of getting guidance— 'Sitting down with 
"Guidance Book" and pencil to hand — may seem too 
crude and to reduce the whisperings of the "Still 
Small Voice” to too precise a code for the Indian 
mind; but the claim itself is challenging and if true 
ought to bring a new powor and direction to Christian 
living. And why should it not be true? The claim 
and the experienoe are nothing new in Christia* 
nity. The pages of the New Testamenl are full 
of the records oF the promise and the fulfilment 
of the Spirit coming as an abiding Presence 
lb guide and control the believer. Jesus promised 


to send the Comforter* the. Spirit of Truib 
who would abide with Hts followers for ever andr 
guide them into all truth. And we see that unfaU^ 
mg guidance at work in the lives of the Apostles^ 
movmg their hearts to make the right decision^ 
directing their choice in big undettakings^ prevent* 
ing them in their ways and sustaining them io their 
labours. The Church at large has lost sense of the 
Splril^s presence, the dynamic of His control and 
that Is the main reason for her powerless ness andi 
incffectiVcneBs In changliig human lives. The 
Oxford Group Movement wito its insistence on the 
spirits guidance is a revival of this central element 
in the Christian religion and as such deserves well 
of ail the Churches, 

And their claim is borne out by their restilta. 

They arc guided and empowered by the Spirit to 
change human lives. "Life-Changing'*— that is the 
great mission of the Groups as it ought to be the 
supreme mission of every Chrisclan, Like their 
Master they go after the lost to^ s^k^ and to save 
them. Particularly do they specialise in the ‘‘down 
and outs,'' the interesting sinner, the merry under- 
graduate, who has no use for religion, the hard nuts 
of the Oniversities. And they have remarkable 
successes. Showing that Christ and His Gospel are 
Btili able to win souls, especially the young and the 
vigorouSL True American that he is, F, B. has 
developed a detailed technique for It^the establish* 
ment of contact, the house party msthod, the 
principle of sharing, etc. But whatever be the 
methods adopted, the Church has to devote its 
attention primarily to this task of chang ing lives. Its 
ministers and workers must tackle the individual 
sinner, must go after the wandering and the lost, 
parficularly the youth who are now so easily con- 
demned and so lightly abandoned. 

But 1 refemed to a more signifiijant thing than the 
Groups taking place in India today, 1 refer to 
Mahatma Gandhi's Satyagraha Movement, I have 
long felt that this is a truer and a more literal lifting 
up of the Cross than any other movement in the 
world today. Mahatmaji's claim to bear and obey the 
voice of God is a ringin|^ challenge to Christians who 
claim to be ihe Spirit-guided people. Questioned by 
the whole woddj doubted even by his intimate 
aasociaCes, he stood almost as one man a^inst th© 
world on the need and the justification of his great 
fast, taking his stand on his assurance of the 
Spirit's guidance. "My claim,” he caidi *to hear 

the voice of the God is no new claim* I have 

been a willing slave to this most exacting Master for 
more than half a century. His voice has been 
increasingly audible as the years have tolled by. 

He has never forsaken, me, even in my darkest 
hour. He has saved me often against myself and 
has left me not a vesti^ of independence. 

The greater |h© surrender to Him tlie greater has 
been my joy,” The Chris tiazi can only meet this 
challenge Dy a greater confidence and a fuller 
obedience^ 

The Oxford Groups are changing Individual lives. 

The Church has al ways attempted that and achieved 

successes in it, But my fear, at least what 1 have 

yet to see, is whether the change in individual lives or rnm 

goes far enough to change the World, to make these 

hf&<ihangers and their products men who turn the 

world upside down. Let me explalm I heard the 

Indian missioncr say that an Oxford Group Team 

was received In audience and highly commended by 

Mr, Bennett, the Canadian Premier, But was their 

impact on Mr. Bennett powerful enough to change 

his economic^ and his foreign policy P 1 recall 

another interriew when another representative of 

the British Crowa was closetted for a few hours 

with a "half naked Fakir." And tl^ result 
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WM» M mgreemeot the jointrautbon 

Attributed to the applicatlcHi of the Serioon 
outhe Mount. (I refer to the CandhMrwtn Pect). 
That ia the woct ^ change that the Gospel of Christ 
ought to be working in the hearts of men and in 
the world at large. fAn Indian Cbriatian in fhia hour 
of his nation's travail and his Lord's opportunity, 
would wistfully ask, *WI1I the Qichxd Grewps 
powerful enough to cfa ange the bearl of ^ ir 5^ud 
Hoaiu to apply the principles of the S^mon ou the 
Mount to the setUement of the todJan question 
That would be proof incontestable of the power oT 
the Christ-Spirit to control the destinks the 
World and it would go far, very far, in setting up 
God’s Kingdom in this and cve^ IsuKt 

Trivandrum, 1 Your* etc, 

August IQ, 193L / & IC Geobgb. 

* HINDU VmW OF UFE,” 

The Editor, 

The Indtam Social Mefortner. 

Sir, 

The Hindu solution of the problem of death !s 
perhaps the most rationaL If you ^tber toigether 
from among the Hindus, lettered ana unletterwt 100 
people at random — whatever may be the variety of 
^ith of each wtihin the fbld^and ask them what is 
the highest that they would seek as their ultimate 
goal m life^he answer you wilt have from a large 
majority would be, a wish lo get rid cf ‘Birth and 
Death/ None of them' maybe able to explain the 
psychology of the wish much leas to make out Its 
rationale. But collectively they have a feeling of 
certainty of Its spiritual value. Right or wrong It 
may set down as cme of the wonders of ihe human 
thought that this idea permeates tbrou^iout our 
oour^try from Cape Comorin to Himalayas irres- 
pective of the region, caste, sect or language revving 
an underlying unity of thought if not experience, 
which is the despair of the citizen of our day engaged 
In combating the communal ism nearest to the Nation’s 
aurface skin. 

Let us examine and fnd out what should have 
been at the back of the master mind which first 
^nceived this superb idea. History reveals no 
other nation in the world than the Hindu having 
to Its credit incessant research work in quest of 
abiding peace. It appears to have discovered by 
experiments steady and alow that what blurred the 
sight of peace, were the pairs of oppoavtes which 
faced life at every term. Heat and cold, pleasure 
and pain, affluence and poverty, light and darkness, 
happiness and misery were all found one after 
ano^er lo be identical in kind with that of ‘Birth 
aodD»th’as the climax— helps in disguise in the 
moe towards the goal of peace. The solution was in 
the discovery that these pairs ofopposi tea existed only 
in sense but not In fact. When the average Hindu 
was taught he should discard both ^Birth and 
Death’ it was meant that he should get rid! of Ibe 
sense thereof. It was m this way. Lik may be 
compared to Time. Time is not determined by 
night or day in the same way that 'Birth and Death’ 
do not determine Iife» It is this realisatiou that is 
called ^ankhya Yoga” or immortality, forming the 
discourse in chapter U of the Gita as the only 
panacea for aU human lUa, Is it a wonder then that 
death is meant to be no more t^aa falling sway of the 
body leaving the Soul ever free > 

Penufconda, ' \ Yours etc^ 

August 13^ 1934. f T, SrvAsaHKARAi^ , 


THE INTERNATIONAL lABOUK 
ORGANIZATION, * 

(By Aucb 5, Cheyhky,) 

The Inttfnatioiial Labour Organiastioa was esta^ 
lished b a^ time of crisis. But the crisia whiob 
brought it Into being was potiiioal ss weU as eooito* 
mio, and the Or^nisatlon was created with (he 
double purpose of improving cot>dilions of labour 
and laying foundations for peaoefol relations between 
statea Its constitutioD was written Into 1^ peaoo 
treaty which closed the World War. and begins with 
the statement that permanent peace can be estab* 

Ibhed "only If it is based on sooial justice,'* Its 
pdma^taslc b to promobs world itabiUsation by 
establishing economic security for the masses 
Whils the terini of peace were still under 
disoussiorii representative* of organised labour 
various industrial countries met in two International 
oonfermces and demanded sweeping economic re- 
formn These demands were not entirely new. 

But the circumstances under which they were 
presented made them potent reminder* that dhooru 
^tartxmg the masses Is a aUnding threat to- 
rn temni and Interaationat p*aoe, The imperial 
governments of Russia and Germany had just been 
overthrown and replaced by forms of gevemment 
more responsive to the Mpular will ; the example of 
those countries had med the Imagination of the 
discontented every where, and itseemea not impoisibte 
that war might be succeeded by a peri^ tx levolu^ 
tion. Efforts to establuH*^ocia1 juiuce* seeni, there<» 
fore, incumbent on those who desired to asaum a pei> 
manent peace, Such efforts, to be successful, to 
be made on a world scale. Substantial Improvementa 
in conditions of employment WB not easily achieved 
by one country at a time. Labour legislation 
adopted coun^ by country has faced the same 
type of opposition as that which must be overcome 
in securing labour tegislatlon stats by state In the 
United States. This opposition comes rrotn In- 
dividual* or groups who belkve, rightly or wrongly^ 
that legislation requiring improvement In the coi- 
tions of labour inoreascs production cost* and 
prevents the producers of the a^cCed tegfon Irotfv 
holding their own in competition with cuisiders,. 
forcing them out of business and oreatlng unempjoy* 
ment for the workers it was btended to benefit. The 
preamble to the const! Cutloci of the International 
Labour Organization declares that *tfae foliure of 
any nation to adopt humane condition* of labour 
is in obstacle in the way of odier nations wbtoh 
desire to Jm^ove conditions In their own countries.'’ 

The Organization was primarily designed ^ 
dealing with that obstacle. It* structure Is 
simple, consisting of an annual conference of repre- , , 
sentalTVes of it* members, a board of director* 
known Si the Governing Body, and a permanent 
office The Conference adopts draft agreement* 
formulating standards for employment condition* 
and such social policies a* may afreet the lives of 
either manual or brain workerib These agreemertts 
coma into force between thoae member govemmentf 
which voluntarily ratify thei^ and thenecy undertake 
to enact and enforce legUIation to secure observance 
of the specified standard*. The ConfeiCTic* also, 
adopts so-called 'recommendations,'’ giving coUeedyo 
sppfO^ to policies which it seem* imnecetsary pTnarCOm 
for some reason, impracticable or undesirabS* 
emb^y ui a general sgremient. While rtcommenda- 
tfons usually take the place of that type of rosefu^ 
by which an organization records eolleccivc opfnioi^ 
the Conference has, on occasion, expressed it* view* 
by means of resulutfona. And it frequently make* 
use of resolution* to express the wiff of the 
Organization with respect to Ui own activities. 

, "Fwdfw « UM iHt 0. — — — 
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yttimate source of authority within the 
'Or^nization li the Conference— -tfae one gathering in 
which af[ member » sue incladed in a repreaenUtive 
opacity. The present meitibership numbers ^6 cut 
of £4 presurnabJy chgilile governments. To the 
' Conference are subniitted the annual report of the 
Director of the Office and a fummafy of the annual 
report* of member governments on enforcemefit of 
convention*. _ While the work of the Conference 
centres nuinly around djecossiion of conven- 
tion projects, itdo^s not deal with these alone. 
The report of the Director of the OiEce 
usually raises questions of policy which are 

■ discussed by the deJegates^ Each member govern- 
ment IS entitled to send to the International Labour 
Conference four delegateSi of whom two arc to be 
government delegate^ and two "delegates representing 
respectively the empto^era and the workpeople of 
the couniry" These last most be chosen by the 
governments "in an agreement with the industrial 
organizations, if such organ izationa exis^ which 
are most representative of employers or workpeople 
^as the case may he,** The Conference regularly 
meets in Geneva, usually late in May, and lasts for 
about three weekf. Moat of its work is done by 
committees, on each of which the three types of 
delegates, are equally represented — the govemmenl^ 
the employers* and the workers* delegates meeting 
as separate “groups” to elect r^resentatives of the 
group for each committee;. Every member is 
entitled to send with each of its delegates two 

'■"technical advisers" for each item on the agenda. 
These advisers may replace on committees the 
delegates they accompany, In the early days of 
the Organisation, conventions were adopted after 
discussion at One annual session of the Conference, 
-It was found, however, thatsomstimefl a non-essential 
requirement of a convention blocked Its ratiiiaation 
by goverments which might have agreed to alter- 
native provis'ons. After soms experimentation, the 
Conference adopted tn 19^6 a "double discussion 
procedure*' by which the subject of a proposed 
convention is discusBed at two successive sessions of 
the Conlerence. In the year between the two 
eessTons convention projects become the subject of 
study in member countries arid of oorrespo.idence 
between them and the ofhee, and may be marked 
on by committees of experts. There are always 
more su^ects proposed for conventioni than can 
posiifaly be considered by the Conference, After, 
canvas* by the Governing Body and preliminaiy 

■ study by the Office, those subjeots are selected fex 
Conference consideration which seem most important 
and on which general agteemenr appears moat likely* 
After this preliminary work of selection few topics 
have been placed on the agenda which have not 
ultimately become the subjeots of draft conventions. 

It was early found desirable to adopt separate 
conventions to apply to Industrial, commereiar, 

■ agricultural and msritt mo workers— even when 

essentially similar provisions were contemplated 
fex more than one type of employment, as in 
the case of the provision of workmen's cempensa- 
tion lor accident, regulation of working hours or 
restriction of child lal^ur* The special oonventions 
applying to comraeroB Ind agrioulture have l^en 
Adoptc<r at regular conferenoe sessions. The con- 
ditions of employment of seamen are, however^ so 
unlike oondicions and problems of land employment 
that ship owners and seamen have been of the 
opinion that general conference was scarcely 
competent to Xike decisions applying to them. 
Technical conferences may be called in connection 
with the regular onnuaJ Coiftnence. and Various 
gatherings are convoked ,by the Organization which 
rank some where bflwn comhiiltce meetings and 
^QaTerencesoTmemberi^ ^ - * 


The Govmimg Body, which conslsto of thirty-siap 
mencibersT is made up of repmentatives of govenv- 
Rients, employers and work^e in the same proportioa 
as the Conferences Eight of the twelve goveimnent 
s^ts are assigned to governinencs of those eight 
countries which are held to be of chief industrial 
importance; all other seats are assigned for three- 
year terms, by election of the groups in the 
Conference. Tbo Governing Body meets regularly 
four times a year and in special sessions when oocasioa 
demands. While its headquarters, like those of the 
Conference, are In Geneva^ it has in recent ye^a made 
a point of holding some of its meetings in other 
places. It has various functions ; it draws up the 
agenda for Conferences, allocates the budget and 
determines, in outline, the work to be done by the 
Office, It is responsible, among other things, for tbo 
creation of committees other than Conrerence com- 
mittees and those functbnmg strictly withiii the office^ 

The development of a system of committees to 
deal with particular problems has perhaps done as 
much as anything else to extend and elaborate the 
services of the Organization. At the same time it 
has served to focus and suatam the interest of its 
memberBu Besides assigning to nine committees of its 
own membership the Btudy of special problems with 
which the Organization is dealing or may deal, the 
Governing Body has Set up nine '^mixed** committees 
on which its members sit with specially appointed 
experts of various nationalities. The committees serve 
as surveyors of information and advice to the Govern-' 
ing Body and the Office, and as advance feelers for 
the Conlerence, ^fore a question is brought up for 
general discussion, they may work out some outline 
of adjustment or compromise acceptable to those . 
who will have most. influence on the final decistoi^ 

The International Labour Office is located at 
Geneva. The members of its sta€ constitute an 
interoationti civil servioe; they are recruited as 
widely as possible from the countries belonging to 
the Organ izafion and, at present, represent some 
33 different nationalities. They are not responsible 
f. r official relationn with their own countries, and are 
associated without respect to nationality in the various 
departm'snts of the Office, The Office was origi- 
nally expected to subserve the ends of the Conference 
without much other reason for existence^ it has 
become an international research institution and 
publishing agency, and a repository and clearing 
house for information oi a wide range of a objects* 

It regularly receives the official publications of 
various government departments of member and . 
non-member countries and some 40*000 newspapers 
and periodicals, and has accumulated a library of 
books and pamphlets^ in addition to its files or 
periodical pubUcatloos, It now publishes ten 
periodicals, and the results of its inquiries to date 
hav% been put out in a hurried studies and reports, 
in addition to reports prepared especially for use in 
connection with the work of the Conference* Besides 
thus diseminating information, the Office Ss called 
on each vear to answer in the tieighbourhood of a 
thousand inquiries from correspondents; it is in a 
p'jsitioa tt supply data which could be colLected no- 
where else without extensive correspondence and reseat 
to the services of many translators. To facilitate the iSf.com 
circtilation of informatioo and keep the Office in touch 
with the interests of various parts of the world; 
seven branch offices are maintained ; in Delhi, 

London, Nanking, FariSi Rome^ Tokyo and Washing- 
ton i in fifteen more localities there are individual 
official correapondents in the employ of the central 
office. A large proportion of all member governments 
have designated certain sectioos in their departments 
of labour, or iirdivtduaU or committees, to cooespond 
regularly with ihc Intema^al Labour office* Some 
o£ the •committees comprise members olT the several 
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poTemaiex^ dcportixieats dealing nudsra of 

loteresi to ibe. Qf^gmiNtioii ' deptot^ 

mentis fbr csxunpl^ um those of Ubw and agiiotiU 
ture 1 ^ tboac dealiag mtli cbe meicliaot marinoi 

VINODINI— MANUBHAI -5H AKDA. 

" This is mj private and peraonal matter^ snd the 
public have co right to discuss it,” said Mxsa VlnodJni 
nMilkanth to a press icpieseoUdve la ooimecdoa with 
various rumours itow current ro^arding her leoent 
marriage with Mr, Manubtui Laibbai Farikh. ^ur 
social life is ao dull and diaW ahe added,** that 
public iatcrest and curbsitj are at Dnse aroused 
when anything umisuAl tjr unooriventbnal happens^ 
like this marriage,** Diaoiisaing some unportant 
questions arising from the marriage la an 
intemew to * Nav Bharat,” she said that she will 
ret^n her maiden nam^ and she was proud c f that 
name. She did not helieve that a woman ihould adopt 
the name of the man she loved most. She lurther re* 
vealed that the marriage was soletonized acoording to 
the Sikh custom and rcllgroiu For this ahe and her 
husband bad adopted the Sikh retigion and had worn 
^'Kirpan** and other things according to the cuatom 
of the Sikhs, "For the purpose ot the marriage 
why did you prel^ the Sii^ rites to the Hindu 
or AryaSam^‘iat rites f* Replying to this question, 
she said that they had not thought about the 
matter at all. They had adopted the Sildi rites, 
because such a marria^ could be perfumed by 
those rites, Th^ haa embraced the Sikh faith 
because it was necessary to do io before 
performing a marriage according to the rites of 
that religion. They were not attracted by any 
tenets or principles of the Sikh reGgion. ''Before 
this,*’ she added, ^1 did not even b^Lkve in the 
soiled Hindu religion of ouf present day society, 
1 have never caiied myself a Hlodu, and would not 
like to be describe as such in view of the 
present stale of the Hindu reUgion,” 

H. do believe he will return within, a week as he 
has promised three days before going to Bombay 
again.** Sharda Manubhal, wife of Mr. Parndi, Stated 
her coflVioiionia on interview to a press representative 
replying to various questions, She said: '1 have 
to say nothing against husband except VinodinFa 
Btatement whi^ is quite untrue and false, We 
understood our respousibUitles and duties fully well 
when mir marriage ceremony was performedp H 
was not such a haphasara as suted in 

Gujarati^*'Lakdeinakda* — we were always happy 
and no' dissatiafaction prevaQed at any time in any 
matter till this day, Vinodmrs I^e defenoe Is juat 
like the atten^t to add fuel to the fre of wounded 
hearts. Our life was as happy as anything. We have 
not known what quarrel was. His affecuoi^ towards 
my father's family was extraordinary and we were 
always together whenever we went on tour, even 
at the last hL C C, matchesu It was certainly to my 
knowledge' that. Bianubhai and Vmodini often used 
to go out together. But 1 had no ob^tion to that 
be^uSe 1 knew they also stud^ together and 
were fHends, ^ 1 bad no idea whatsoever mt it was 
to result In this way, I had not known about hU 
new marriage till he went to Bombay, as he bad 
gone to a feast with our son and ^ught^ the 
aame noom No sign of disaffection was witnessed 
tiU the night he left lor Bombay saying chat be 
would return within 10 or 11 days. Even three dajs 
before he again went to Bcoibay, I bad a talk with 
him, I notioed him lepcnting ai^ feeling that he 
had cccunuttod a mistake. He bos pvamised to 
come again srithla a week and I do belknra he win 
rciwmi” . 

Idr. Manubhal Fuildi, the jcuiu* man* ^ 
bat figured pmadoeotiy in this iDcideia^ support* 


VinodinL ta an Interview In Bccnbay he ssysu 
”I was not the least happy by my marriagw- 
with my first wife. I entert^ned a dUUke to her 
feotu verv begiiming, I was hot oomulted at 
die time ot my marrUge whLb took place 
when I was 1 woi not In a poeition to oppose- 
rt Cur betrothal took place when 1 was about 
10 years old. Such a l^troihat cuinot be broken 
off under the orthodox social custonw At the 
time of Che marriage 1 was not in a position to 
undcTstand Wbether it wms deavrabte or not It 
was true that our domrst'o life wae never mamd by 
quaitels and aquabHes, l^t that did not mean 
tnat our hearts were b accord. I ciflie into contact 
with Vinodini about seven or eight years ago- 
when we first met at CoUcfb. Fcr die last six 
years we were t hinklng ij marriage hut I 
was vei^ much pusaled by the thought of my 
first wifew It waa this poblem that we badT 
been deUbemting over all ^ae six yean. After 
tny mamage with Sharda, 1 tried my tot to cieato 
In my heart a feeling of love towards her. But I 
felled, I considered that it was a sin and immorar 
to keep up felse appearances merely to pkass her^ 
and that by doing so 1 waa deceiving myself. It was 
thus that I come to a decision to marry VlntsdN,. 

I had often told Shards about this coneemplitod 
inan1ag& But 1 did not Inform anybody at the timu 
of the marriage, lest it might create obstacles In cur 
way* 1 (ave told my hrat wife that ahe ia free to' 

UIr the same liberty that I have taken. She can 
marry again, if she I Ikes. Otherwise, 1 am prepared 
to moke arrangements for her maintenance, 1 anv 
prepaied to keep my children with mCi If Sbirda. 
allows it. Even otherwise, 1 will arrange for their 
education.** Vinodini and Manubhal, who^ere staying, 
atthe^&rdar Griha**!!] Bombay, have left for a. 
tour of Indio. 

CONGRESS AND TEMPLErENTRY BILU 

Mr, C Rajagopalocbariar, during bis brief visit to 
Madura,, took thp opportunity of meeting some of" 
the membera of the Local Bor on Saturday afterTXXHi 
in the Bor Association premises and had a talk with 
the lawyers for nearly two houra The question or 
Congrusmeo contesting electiona to the Awembljr 
was discussed when Mr. Rajagopalochariar is under* 
stood to have let iorlh. cleariy the main Issue beTofs 
the country to the foctbcomlng election to ths' 
Assembly as to whether the repressive policy 
odcpled hj Governmeni toworda the Congress was ^ 
justified and spfxoved of by . the peoples The 
results of the electioa would mean the defeat of 
either the Government or the Congreis. The duty of ^ 
the people was therefore dear* Some of the mefne^ecs 
preseat, representing the Sanotamst point of view,., 
asked Mr* Acharlar whether in view of the fact 
that the questioa of teoi[^e-eiitiry by Horifeos by^ 
means of kgislatloii was another toiporunt issue 
before the countiy on which eptokm was divtdecC 
and also having regard to the fact that a Urge 
oecfioa of Sanatai^ts who oppose the meaitxe- 
woukl really support the Cozigress to otoer msUeris*. 
be could ^ve an imdertolang that the Congreiw# 
candidates m the Assembly would not pass the Sill ar.COm 
on Tempto*£atjyt having been retunietf on the Issaio 
of Govermnenfe pcBcy towards the Congresau^ 

Mr. Aebarisi' to on&rstood to have replied that even 
if he gave such an undertaktr^ it would be useless* 
since jt could not bind the Congress^ but chat ho- 
could tell them fbaC they might rely Upon ibo 
polltioal Eioaesty of the Congreoa that it W4^ ooC : 
ataempt to rerry out anythi^ wbidb had oot been^ 
mArfit the orimacT totua 

CodndMi OutlMfbfaooivkw, 
FiMMknt; Hioda CeanlCmtaltlM^ia MPpei*. 
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letter to Mr, S, Sotyamurtby aska hun nve an 
undertaking on behalf of the Congress that toe Con- 
^si would not support any inter^rence in matters 
reli^ous by legislation and that it would confine its 
aouvities to its proper sphere of without 

assuming to kseir the role of leligious dictatorship, 
adds t ‘Unless auch an unambiguous and 
categorical guarantee comes forth from the proper 
quarter Mr, Satyamurthy, cannot expect the Sana- 
tan his to support the Congress candidatea, 

INDIAN GIRL GUIDES INA FRICA, 

The girls of the Baroda Kanya Mahavidyalaya 
who were louring the territories of East Afirlca have 
inow completed it and have gone to South Africa to 
carry the torch of India's proves in that country 
where the prejudice a^nat Indians is the strongest. 
On hii way to &uth Africa per s, s, “Kenya" 
from Dares-Saiaam, Pandit Anand Priyaji writes 
the following letter to KtJiffa Paify Maii recording 
hii ippredation of the warmth of feelings and regard 
whicn the population of East Africa showed for the 
girls during their tour. Says the Panditjl:— 

Before sailing for South 1 Cake the opportunity 
expressing our heartfelt grattitude to the Indian 
Community In particular of Kenya^ Ugandaj 
Tanganyika^ and Zanzibar, 

Rnjratna Seth Nanjihbai M. B. E.p deserves our 
«peotal thanks for it was on his invitation that we 
undertook this haaardous tour to the land which was 
-quite unknown to us. He has been a guiding star in 
our travels and he left no stone unturned to make us 
comfortable every where. At a great sacrifice of 
time* energy and money he steered our ship very 
ably and successfully. If our mission has succeeded 
wonderfully in its dual function of propagating the 
ancient ideal of female education and collection of 
funds to advance that education* great credit is due 
to him. He and hia brother ^eth Matburadasjl 
Imve made their names immortal by helping one of 
the most noble causes on which Gepend the futnre 
■progress of Mother India, All honnur to these 
noble souls for all they have done, 

I shall be failing in my duty if 1 do not express ray 
gratitude to the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha* Nairobi for 
extending to us a warm welcome and making arrange- 
ments for us in various ways. Their co-operation 
proved to be of immense value, Wc arc proud of 
their true Aryan Spirit. Besides the Arya Pratinidhi 
Sabha* the Arya Samaj branches in the countries 
we travelled did everything they oould for us for which 
also we are gratefuL We are abo very grateful to 
many other organisations and individuals who have 
made cur Stay pleasant and comfor table in their 
respeootive places. They arc many and I thank 
them all collectively and individually. 

Wherever we have gone we received a right loyat 
welcome and we have no words to thank the publb 
for their kindness and hospitality. We have been 
able to ooUeot for our instituticn She. IdCtOOO from 
East Africa, This contribution is certainly very 
■orcditable. 

We have the satisfaction that by our tour we have 
been able to create a very good propaganda for the 
cause of the female education. We have given a 
death blow to the nefarious propaganda of Miss 
M^o'a “Mother India” 

l^ery where the European Cdmmunity unreservedly 
appreciated our tour and told us quite frankly that 
they had no idea that Indian girls could reach so high 
a level of culture* disoipUne and ijpHt dt 
Ail o1 asset have tiberolly supported our cause and 
in some cases the donors have really made a great 
aacrifice. We appreciate their kindnas and we 
assure them that we shall leave no stone unturned to 
■spend every pie to their entire satUlactior^ 


THK BAHK OF BARODA, LTD. 

Ue^w tha ol ftod largelr mpiMj Wa hf turn 

gu iW miM it gl H, H. ttu llsliarkja Qaakifmr at BuodM, 


( tu^ tba BuMa Onapadies Adt HI cd ttof V 

HOu) OfVB»>-BAEODa, 

iruiwhBB t^-Etorabay, Atamedibadi rfavMi% JHfihflaaOa 
Diilitaol, Sunt, 1^04, Patan, Amrell, Bhavno^, 
EklJipur, Xailaa, lUlol, Kodt, Dwarka, aiHl Pott OkIm, 


capital SOBSCRIBEH 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 
R£3eRVB FUND 


Ra. eaedwoea 
3D,ovyao« 

9IU|QWOdO 




5tr Latubhol Samatdas. Kt, (Cbalnnsn}, 

Slivtti Dursaprawd BUanotiliupraaad Lukarf, {MIU 
Ateot, AbmadatMid , } 

Slietti Taaaniial CblmaDUl Sainal Beebar, MIU Ag«t 

TooUtdu KOacbaca Esq., {K)1acband'D«vcbaiid & Co» 
Lto.* Bombay.) 

Slr.Olrdhartia DoMbbal Psrikti, B.A., LL.a. Banidv 
Rai Ratiia Bballal Dnllbbal Amin, B. A, M, A, G, 
^MiiElns AE'^ot, AlvmblC Chemical Worlu Ce^ Ltoi* 
Baro4a.} 

Seth Pnnsukhlal Matatlal C^borroclc mila 
AbmeAabaa.) 

Cot K- SblvRaJ 5bigb,B.A, (Nalb DewM,) Barqdc, 

Mr, M, M, MUKumaar, (MeHra. Tata 5oDa, LtdL, Bombay,} 

OUBBENT DEPOSIT AGOOimTa, 

tatawl OD deUy belaiuei trooi Be. 300 to BdL 
will be ailoweil hi 1 par dent per huaniA ht4 on iimu amt 
Bi, 1,00,000 by ip«le1 ■Tr*sgemdiit Nd tatweei 
Asm Ddt ddine la Be, 6 per tahlf- reet will be hlbmd, 

fixed DEKBITB, 

Baeetved tor krog «r eluat pwiade go feenne whlgh si*y bg 
hiearteLaicI oa hp^ohtiao. 

LOANS, OVEHDBAFXS ABID CASE OBEDITa, 

Tbe Benk BThaie hgagnimpdatloD an teimi W be eiveaita 
ifhlnlt epproWl HaariUm 

Th* Beak CDdwteltgf gn bebetf at lli egni»liiADli ita* ihfe 
OwrtaAy of Bbene hojd SdoiulUei eni Ibe aelleoUcn dI dltideodi 
eod IntflFBel ibnnag i It eln anderlhboe the eele end panhHe at 
OcmrDiDeiit Paper ead hU dWTli|AlDaa ol BVflb ht moderhle 
tbhTgm (ertiovlaia ol Whigb may be Lehrub Ou eppUdhUoiii 

BAVlNGa BANK DEFOSlTa, 

Pep^W zeoelTga Id ShTlngi Beak hoeotiDV end Bevtop Bhok 
dipoiil hdOfloale. lutaiHl on tbvd le aUoTnd ht pdr eenl ptf 
hoiiwa. BiUw DQ hppUohUaa. 

W. O, tJBOUNBWATEE, 


me SCINDSA STEAM NAYIGATION 
COMPANY^ UMlTEa 

Fortnightly sailings betweea 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 

Burma ^ling at Galle Tudoocid 
C dtombo and other ooast ll|poita Sl^-COm 
aocofding to demand. 

For Freight end other partical^ apply to— 

NAEEOTAM MORABJES Cfs 

Agtnit. 

Sadama Houae; 81, prett Roadg EalUrd Eetato. 
t^S6* Bombay, 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

CE«t»blliili«d Tth e«pt#mlMP tSQOJ 
mjMtfoiinp imu tu inuv mmpleis? m 

Y1 91 

neADOPFicet 

ORSCKTiL BUILDINGS, BOaMBAT. 


r BULLION EZCHANGB, 

Sheik Memtm SL, BmiMj. 
AHMEDABm 
BANDIUL 
BnSixhem>^ CALCUTTA. 

BAEA BAZAR, CALCUTTA. 
POONA. 

RAiSOr, 

SURAT. 

CftpiUl SubflcrUbed ...... Ba, 2,0O,0(LOOO 

CaplUl Called up ,* 1*00,00,000 

Beaerre Fund IJOO.OO^OOO 

Lundoft Agenu ^<^Tha W^lmlnatef Bonk, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Istemt la aUawed tm daitj baJaneet fceoa Ri. tOO to 
Re. 1,100^000 @ 1 % per umum. roteneat cm baknae ia 
BxoeK of Ba. I,CK)fOOD allqvcd ooly by tpedal uiEagemaQU 
Nh oedit be pTCo m accoutita for latefeit amotmtiojt 
to le» than Be, S per t«lf year. 

FIXED DSFOSlXa. 


Depoaita ai« reodnd fixed for otte year or for abort 
peHod at imtea c^f ioteRst which caxt be aacertalued on 
applicuuioct. 

• Baii^ Bask accoonts opened on farourmbk lertBa 
Rnlea on applkattoiu^ The Bank acta ai Execator and 
Ttnttae under Willa and Settlemenia and onderiakm 
XknatK tmsmeaa genecmJlj. Rulea may be obtained oa 
applseatuna 


tlw Bank, grinti 
unpged aeiinit approved tecotity. 


to be 


LOANS* OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDlia 


Tbe Bask uoderttlcea on behalf of ita Constitoenli tte 
vde coatody ol Shares and S^ridea and the ooUectioia ol 
diaideiid and intent ihereoih It alao nndertakea the ecalo 
end pmchaia of GoTenunent paper and all dacriptioni cf 
stodk at modente chaigei particulin of wbkh may be had 


A. G. GRAY, 


Kfanager. 


IF You ara ici need 

of a Sovere^ cure 
for DUbeteSi Loss 
cf Memory, 
spepsla* Constlpatloii 
eta. 

TRY ONLY 

ATANK NIGRAH PILLS 

, which are sure cure for these dtseasedu 

Rupee One per tin (32 piDs) 

The Atank Kigrrah Pharinacy 

Jamnaeai*— (Katliiawar%) 

' Bamlar Branch £ 

KALBADEVI ROAD. 



THE BOMBAY PROVIKITAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD, 

HRaDOmaii ApdbStMblie^BtouaTi 



BiEEaroR* 


SlaOhonllal YVtob, X.OAJU 
Sir lAlvfalial Samaldaa, 

Hadhowfii D. XbaaMmr. 

B.G.0aTla7B.)toi., ^ 

O. P. Wiaidwliiiar. Biq, 

9. S. Dmehar, kaq, 

SHiBs oaPitaLi- 

CFtdlyPald} . « 

1 niPOsm Aato be nia y^ , 

aftHAeai^id. Batu and ettw partoalaa jnay to 
torn Ito nolmlinid. 


MLT.O.Sali^ 

B.HxB.#a4nfa,nai, 

7* Vx Oar^ Kao., 
a <t Bajatotodm^ btx, 
P. aLnanrtiknTlSk 
a U. Oaadta. ttniw 
Kan totiadar ar. Faoda 
V.UliaihbkiEiq, 


f loBiw yeriodw 
to iwarWcial 


a CDBEEBT AOOQUm'i m mbM ^ OMfmttT* 
BoeMlai and fodlrtdixala Intoert ta aUoMl oa daUx baUxH» 
aat Roardlaf Ba. 

a eayiNOS B4 KE deposits an hmdM and latoirt- 
ntd at 1| fw amk% an mlnlinam menUily baJanMa Bnlw bbx 
toolMatgLM tKKQ «F.#— 


dx Drat t, art Imad cm dlatoal aod ottiM hnm da titia, fa to. 

■aMrtalnid «o aivitMUin, 

i"gtowd (k4pwato« Bdriitto 

toa Bfmtoy Praridna/, ob ito mnaDAdaliM ,1 Ito fiacbtoafc 
OoNflpntirt BwMaa Bombay rMtowy. 

f . dooonnk an aadifad qoariv^ by a fita ^ laamrEnfadi 
dmi^nfa ^ yiatLy by ■ Oofwnmonl aodlfar^ 

QuMy ffatoowifa a| flunqU ymlMos a» nWtab^ la to^ 
M Bombay Otnwiim«Dt Ofaptoa*' ^ 

TAlAUSTTa U tfSEll, 
HairngUv 


THE. 

CentralBank of India, Ld.. 

SAVINGS BANK. 


UOD^ saved wlmljr in tbne days bdsp Rapplueto' 
and when ^t imwiMly, It brings om wbeto^g 
debCi^ wonyp tfistmip and tmhappltoia. 

Male# therafon m cegtilar aavliig by opening fa 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

with to and earn inleiett oq Daily bttaooMStidar.COrn 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULI^ 

Betore hiring m Safe la. ai^ of the Bato IkpoeiP 
Vatdts c£ Bombay, you are rfayiaitad to viah oar 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and you wiO didde to 
Gto- favour as otlua have doDiW 

& N. FOCHRHANAWALA, 

M€magin§ Z^Mr* 
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The Shahabad Cement Companvt Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal* 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important works. 


chAr 


BRAND 

PORTLAND CEMKNT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION.' 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 2S days Concrete strength at 4 days^ 

Madrai ^Fttttdsnoy and MyipVt H. E. H. fha KItam’i Pamlnlona i Ttt Dtdoani^! 

BBS! & COh LTO, AlUDm a SONS, RASmO KdODADAD a ca, 

MADlAfl* SKCetfbllABAIf. MU. Caw. FOOWAt 

The Shahabad Cement Comnanv, Ltd. 

••BOMBAY HOUSE”' BOMBAY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED ONOEIH TWO MONTHS^ 


Edited Mlaly Eu thi inters «f the Wamea «f 
ladli, by Mio. K. Satthujiadeav, m. Harruigtou 
fioad, Chetpet, JlairB*. 

B*. a. y. 

Babeariptbn (bnloding Peatega)^ 

loland M* S B 0 
p „ Fewifftt », SO® 

(|3tibaoribe» and CoiilitbDUaal Qigeutlj iia«lad> 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Social, Bconomle, 
Political and Eellgiona Problerast 

f^UBLlSHED WSEKIiT PRfCB BANKAS. 

Anmtai Su^§eri^iim i JHJliimJ', Jtt. €f~ 

SubscHptioni ind aU ethei Communicatiotu 
abeoid be addnetsed 

THE MANAGKE, 

Th$ Guardian, 

PEBaa, McHint Eoad, 
MADRAS. 




SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN 

FOE THE CORE OF 

Cold, Cough, Headaches, Rhaumatjan, SmiUmgs and. all other 
kiuda of Actua and Fain^ 


realpatidar.com 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY a MADRABl 
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Tm INOIAH SOCIAL BEFORMEU l« 

THE INpIHN SOISmL REFORMBRi 

realpatidar.com tSecu 1* 189Chf 

A HOH-PAETY HOH-SECTARIAE EEGLISH WEEKLY 
Piiblished Every Saturdiiy, 
FORTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION^ 

STANDS FOR Al^ilOUND PROGRESS. 


Sabscrlptlon Rates. 

Inland ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ..£> ... ... Rs. 10 (Post FreeX 


Slnifle copies of the curpent month. If available, 
can be had at 2 annas, cuivent yeai* 4 annas and 
copies more than a year old Q annas each, exclaslve 
of postage. 

eontraci Rates for Hdvertlseraents, 


Number 

Insettiona. 

~i — 

Inch, 

3 

Inches. 

Col^fu 

Column. 

1 

Column. 

1 

. P“sr«^ . 


Rs. s. 

Ra. s. 

R& a. 

Rs. a. 

Rsl a. 

Rs, a. 

13 

15 0 

25 0 

88 0 

63 0 

95 0 

139 0 

29 

25 0 

83 0 

56 0 

95 0 

183 0 

265 0 

53 

83 0 

56 0 

95 0 

186 0 

255 0 

600 0 


Casual adveitisements at Aa. 4 per line for the first inserdoo and Ax S pet Una cf 


eiicoeedingf inseilicifi& 

Advertisenaent diaiges are strictly payable half-yearly or y^adf in advance. 


For farther particuIarSf please apply io:^ 

THB MANAGER. 


THE IHDIAH SOCIAL REFORHER, — r 


KAMAKSm HOU3E» BAKDRA, 

BOMBAY 204 

by a PuibMh, Mmww P* P ' iiii l Ptfnaag Oemtf KMJ etewj >ai^ mA fa tll i i jj 

eiri«Jp*a lav Vbt FtBtdiMof Hit •ladtes BocHtl UdM. «* Csfn^ FhM Woek^ 
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THB 


1 1NDIAN^SOCIAbREFORMER. 

^ .ealpatidar.com 

^ PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

J ffATAi^A/AN, 

• Annual Subscription (Inland) RSp 7-8-0 f Foreign) Rs- 10-0-0. 

^ ^ = 

5 Voh XLIV* BOMBAT*-SATURDAY, AUGUST SS, 1984, No. 6S 


"I aflt tf » liinli u frath. ind u i)iiccKnp«Hni*lpg « f^Joi }| sni in eaTTint— I wiR not «tui¥n«te— I will not 
■xcBiCp [ will Ii«t »tmt t incInliFif / wll/ ^ WlUJAM Lloyd OAMuSOM in tlic Lfbtrator, 


CONI CHTtt 


This FMdcsi. 

IiaglilfttWn kAd Bwliil Eftofco. 
Tlx* Bsiivbky PmdHli 

Tlu Skidk llkTrliign Aot. 

A JkpksM Stiimalaglftan hbs 
Kkrtbnnaik*, 

WbM li R«31flDh? 

Tlia ObTitllkti MiHkSA. 

BDdQbkj 0i4ti3iRf OraTHktloo 
AddrM 1 




Tbi MornQ.nt# 

Ttaii oWaiTrUgk ol Hindu 

Wbf Tblug FIhwId Gtmiidiy. 
lilt MWAg* O'! CbriiUkDltT. 
Bom* Tsntii of DoViaatikbilEt;, 
CbriiMlmkrt ot Oxl«d 

0,F. Ooxb ea ibt World 
Ootlmb. 

Ul^k Ino'niBirktad. 


NOTES 


This Freedom:— Oci August 1st the centenaiy 
of the abolition of slavery in the British Empire, 
the Ttmes (London) wrote an eloquent leading 
article with the heading ‘This Freedom.* The 
Times recalled that no ancient philosopher of 
greater repute than Dio Chrysostom condemned 
the principle of slavery and that the first 
corporate protest against it lO England was 
made by the Society of Friends, It claimed 
however that the strongest impulse in favour 
of abolitionj came from within the Church of 
England, from the little group of evangelists, 
nicknamed the Qapham sect* The accession of 
Wilberforce to the cause oT emancipation was 
the next decisive factor in leading it to succesa 
Wilberforce took k from the arena of religious 
fervour to the realm 'of practical politics* He 
laboured for It with eing]e*minded devotion 
which sought no reward or recognidon. When 
he applid for the Chiltern Hundreds— the 
formality observed in retiring from the House 
of Commons — he wrote to the Prime Minister 
that 'it is the &rst place that 1 ever asked for 
myself.' He was subjected to much ridicule 
and obloquy by powerful vested Interests 
behind the Slave Trade, but he never wavered; 
and the Times rightly observes that in inter- 
national esteem be was more famous than 
Fitt or WelUn^n. ‘for so in the end the world 
honours its saints*’ The capacity to render 
such honour, it finely adds, is the evidence that 
man is nobly bom and worthy to be free 
The Tifttes goes on to refer to the schools of 
thought that would throw down the ideal of 
liberQr itself in the higher forms that have been 
developed in its European home. It ooncludes : 
"A nation that ceases to regard libe^ as an 
absolute goodly to be pursued for its own sake, 
19 moving b^ towards the bnitalityi the 
rmsery, £e degradaUon of human nature that 
belonged to the Slave Trader Where Jiberty 
ceases to be prteed, the spirit of the slave 
driver revive and works the old abomiiiatloiis*” 
The Times links up the movement for the 


emancipation of Negro slavery with the ideals 
of libe^ in its high^ forms in Europe 3» 
if they were parts of a connected movement* 

This was not the case. While the impulse for 
the abolition of Negro slavery came from 
religion* that for political liberty came from the 
French Revolution which was a revolt against 
religion as much as against despotism* In 
Great Britain itself the wider implications 
of Negro emancipatioa were scarcely under- 
stood, The attack on the gno^ abuses of' 
factory labour scarcely less appalling than the 
abuses of Negro Slavery, came from a different 
source and Lord Shaftesbury^ movement had to 
encounter the opposition not only of factory 
owners but of some of the Negro emancipators 
as well. Then, looking outside Europe, the 
high principles of Freedom were most often 
contemptuously ignored. The indentured system 
labour which was five years* slavery was 
invented to take the place of the emaficlpated 
slaves. The doctrine of Uber^ as an absolute 
good, had no validly East of Suez. To our 
mind the reactions against Freedom in Europe 
are the outcome of two causes. The first is 
that European freedom has become restricted 
to the freedom of rich men to esploic 
the poor. The second cause is that 
Europe in its dealings with Asia and Ame« 
rica had absolutely no regard for the teachings 
of Its own sages and stat^men. On that 
account, it would be wrong to under^tltnate the 
services of Europe, But the world can no 
longer leave the task of carrying the gospel of 
fre^om in its full implications to the unaided 
efforts of European reformers. The brown and 
the black men must relieve Europe of having 
to fihouldet their burdens. That is the lesson of 
the centenary of slave emancipatioii to nofi« 
Europeans. 

Legislation lod Social Reforpi White we 
welcome the quickening of the social conscience 
as evidenced by the number of measures Intro r. CO m 
duced in the several l^isktlve councils oa social 
questions, we deprecate the tendency to regard 
legislation as a short cut to social reform. 

The Bill was mtrod uced by Rao Bahadur 
Kunwar Raghuber Singh isf Agfa to prevent 
the sale of minor girls to old metf ua marriage. 

When the Bill was first dlscnssedl Id February 
there was general appredatioo of fbeprir^iple 
of the BiD, but doubts were expr^sed by 
an the speakeri who took part in the debate. 
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first, to th« cxteoi of the prevalence of the 
evfit and, Becondfy^ «s to the fnoessiiy of fresh 
legisUUoa to pr^eat iU The Saide Act 

g enelised the marriage of giHs bdcnr 14 and the 
enal Code dealt with sale of women for 
unptcper purposea Then, again, it was difficult 
to epcdfy what would be ''sale” in mairuiga 
' Mr. B» y, Jadhav refemd to the settled 

upon girls at the time of maniage among 
Musiii^ Sir Mohomed Vakiib corrected him 
and said tt was not bride pnoe, it was considera- 
tion for the oODtrad of marria^ The Home 
Member the Government of India suggested 
that a mmllar explanatioa naught be set up in the 
case of Hindu marriages alscv if the Bill was 
passed. There were ^so serious defects m 
drafting and the text of the Bill did not 
correspond to the Element of objects and 
reasons attached to it For toese leasonSp the 
Bill was circulated for opinion and it up 
for Gonsideiation again week. The Law 
Member pointed out that U would be difficult to 
define the word ‘‘sale’’ and quoted Hiodti scrip- 
tures to show that mamage for which a consi- 
deration was paid for the bride was held valid 
The Hindu Shastras bid down that the most 
meritprioua fonn of marriage was Kanyo/- 
dan^ the free gift of a gM to a worthy 
person. But the leoogiilsed other forms 
of marriages which fell short of this id^ 
their main preoocuparion being to protect 
progeny from they taint of illegitimacy. 
'Hie pfactice of the sale of girls in marriage 
prevailed only in certain areaa In other parts 
of the country, it was bridegrooms and not 
brides that had to be paid iot^ Sir Henry 
Craikp the new Home MemlTer, thought- that 
such ^ oonsiderations as jewellery or were 
a very useful form of insurance particularly 
in the case of widowhood and that it was 
difficult to define ^'sab'* so as to exclude 
such GoiiBideratioii& Tbe motioii to refer the 
Bin to a Select Committee was thrown out. 
The . Timet 0 / Indict comment on the Bill Is 
interesting ; ^Tt may shock the civilized social 
oODScieocie to reduce marriage to a question of 
rupees, annas and pie& But, as a matter of 
fact, the financial aspect Is sddom overlooked 
in any wefi-oonsadered malruiiOfual transactioo 
even in the, tnost advanced societies. Only 
calkm. and . inexp^noed youth in the first 
fiush of romandc sentiment igimrea this 
side of the questton,** As policed above 
the Hindu SbasCras do not t^e this view. 
They regard the marriage sacrament as 
beii^ defiled by being 'entered into as a 
commercial transactloi]. The Hindu view of 
love in marriage was well expressed by one 
of the wisest aM most thoughtful men among 
educated Hindua ^^Europeans,*’ be said, 
**Ena]Ty those whom they love, we love those 
whom we marry/’ Thia is quite correct, 
as mai^ Europeans abo love tboee whom 
they marry, tboi^, according to the Ttmet^ 
they toight' not have married those whom 
theyloved. 


Tin BambaT Devidtsls Act t— Forty yean ago 
(he imdum Sedai Jf^efermee voiced Its prateet 
agamst the institution of devadasis. These 
women wen origin^y dedicated to the eerviot 
of the Deity as their name shows. They wm 
supposed to be married to the Deity am were 
not allowed to enter into marriage lelations with 
any human spouse^ They were carefully 
traiDcd in dancing and music according to 
the ancient indigeaoui systems, and were 
required to dlspby their art . before the 
shrihea to whidi they were attached 
at ^ the prescribed houii of wocritipi For 
their maintenance they were assigned some 
land which formed part of the endowment of 
the temple^ In course of time these servants 
of the Gcxls, fell from their high ideal of purity. 

In addifion to music and dancing, sometimes in 
lieu of them, they practised the art of courtesans 
with a strict etiquette of their own. With the 
advent of commercialized vice of the Western 
type, this old has lost much of its artistic 

unpoftanoe. The Re/e/rmet^t protest was 
against the engagement of devadasii at eocial 
entertainments, mainly on the ground that ao 
long aa singing and dancing was toe Fpectal funoi 
lion of devadasb, girls a^ women of family 
cannot be persuaded to acquire aod display these 
acoompliahments. The i^otest was at first 
ridicide4 but bad its effect, and as we expectolL 
with the eUmlnation of the nautch-girl, musk and 
dancin^ecome popular features of girls’ educa- 
tion. Tlie reUgious applications of the devadasi 
system were not easily Hut dktodged 

they were, and the cruit of initiating the refonn 
bebngs to tbe late Maharani of Mysore who 
during her regency abolusbed the vice rk devadaaia 
in temples, but allied them to retain their 
bndSi The next move came from Madma. 
where Df. Mutbiilakahml Re^ sigaallsed 
her career as the first woman metoto of the 
Lqgisbtive Council by introducting and getiing 
a Bill passed much on the lines c? the Myiore 
reform. Tbe passing by the Bombay L^^tive 
Council of a Bill protesting against the dedica- 
tion of devadasis last week, carries this great 
reform a step forward towards total cttinctioo. 

Our oongratul^lbfia to Ran Bahadur Bole and 
the Bo^iay CoundL 

The Sards Mairiaga Act While some axr* 

Bcrvative members of the Indbn Legislature 
have introduced BDls to repeal the Sards Act 
fixing am age limit for marriages, others are 
anxious to stifien it as they feel that it. has 
not put an end to child marriara In the country. 

Women’s Societies generally have strong^ 
luged the latter view. Women are. keenlyyar ^ 0 ^ 
alree to the ha^Hps of gkl wives and are 
naturally desirous of endii^ them at once. 

Tbe Hon. Rai Bahadur Lala Jagadish Prasad i 
moved In the Council of State, on 'niursd^j 
that steps be taken, mduding if. neoessaryj 
a Twiskn of the law: to enforce more] 
r^d^ the prorisiom^ of the Sards Act 
id as to increase the efaaonrs of 
bring brought to book and minirtiisa the 
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chances of evasion of the'^ law* The Home 
Secretaty, Mr* Hatlett, speaking for Government 
expbined that the {>ositjon of Government was 
lb at in such m atters sfow advance was sure 
^vance* He said that what was needed 
was education of public opinion by social 
reformers and particularly by educated women 
.and their organisations, to the evil of 
,chiid marriages. The Government view is the 
right view* Mere education of public opnion, 
however, is not enough. Public opinion is 
Bufhciently educated on this reform on which 
-two generations of reformers have been engaged 
Mrs, P* K. Ray who presided over one of the 
Women's Conferences^ pointed out that raising 
the age ol marriage of girls has created new 
problems which should be taken on hand 
m order to facilitate the adoption of adult 
marriages by the community, especially the 
poorer classes of Iti We want more girls’ schools 
and hostels. The demand for girls' education 
has outstripped the provision made to meet it 
hy Government and ^Ivate agencies. Adequate 
educational facilities will be the best propa* 
ganda against child marlages. Jn their 
Absence, rigid enforcement cjf the Penal clauses 
will not rally public support to social legislation 
more than at present. There iSj however, one 
point In regard to which there seems to be a 
Jack of unIforniLty in the adminis [ration of 
the Act, While in Bombay, Courts have acted 
-on the view that» as child marriagie is an offence 
under the Act, attempts to bring them about 
are attempts to commit an oHence and should 
be prevented by an order of the Court, in Madras 
the view has prevailed that, though the Act 
makes child marriages punishable, it gives no 
power to Courts to prtivent their performance. 
This is not common sense and, if an authoritative 
ruling cannot be obtained, a slight amendment 
will have to be made in the Act, Surely, pre- 
vention b better than punishment 

A Japanese Seismologist on the Earthquakes— 
Mr« & r^iasu of the Seismologtca] Inaiitute of 
the Imperial University at Tokyo, contributes 
an article to The Jaftanese Trade Bulhtin on 
ahe recent earthquake In Bihar which gives us 
valuable Information of how Japan provides 
against the dangers of earthqu^es to her 
buildings. Ho writes: “When we construct 
buildings In our country, the fust point U whether 
they are quake proof or not, but here In India 
the 5rst consideration b how the buildings 
fare against heat; the question of quake- 
proof b not considered seriously, fn other 
words, houses In Japan equip themselves against 
earthquakes, while houses in this country do 
not. Generally epeaking, buildings in India 
are very poor; brick itsell’ b not only of bad 
qualUyi but mortar used between bricks b in 
many cases common earth. Therefore these 
buildings are easily liable to be disjointed at 
the tune of earthquake. Though the same 
thing can be said with the houses made 
of earthy they however stand betcer 


against earthquake,’* Mr, Nasu refers to the 
Building Law of Japan which assumes the 
power S horizontal vibration of an earthquake 
to be on&tenth of gravity and thb^ he says, b 
the maximum power tk a great earthquake. 

The main building of the Sebmological Institute 
of the Tokyo Imperial University which b the 
best quake-proof, can withstand the power of 
a vibration which b two-tenths of gravity; 

But all buildings in Japan have to satisfy 
the less requiremeitts m the Building Law, 

Mr. Nasu mscusses at length the cause of 
the last earthquake, differs from 

sebmologists in [ndia* They regard '‘the 
Himalayan Range ceaselessly pushed by the 
Continent of Asia towards the interior of the 
Indian Peninsula resulting in an arc-shape,' aS 
the sole cause of the earthquake, a theory which, 
he remarks, is not generally accepted by Japanese 
experts. He himself has not been able to 
investigate this aspect but he condemns it as 
an obsolete theory, , He concludes with an 
appeal to Japan to give the benefit of her 
experience to India. 

What Is Religion?:— Dr- Homer H Dubs 
contributes an interesting article in 
C&uri for July on “Types of Religion’' in 
which he gives ua the following dehnitioo of 
religion : “As a definition of religion we 
suggest the following: ReUgion b the attitude 
that man takes to what he considers to be 
most important in the universe. In this 
definition, the term, “attitude” is used with 
the meaning given it in psychology, to include 
(Ij tendencies to action, (2) their causative 
factors, such as beficfs, desires, Interests, 
attention, etc., and (3) their- consequences, 
such as actions, emotions, feelings, perceptions. 

In accordance with this definition of religion, 
we must include as religions, not only the 
so-called 'positive’ religions, but also many o£ 
the philos^hles, such as Stoicism, Epicureanbm, 

Cynicism, Vedanta, Yc^, eta, whenever the' 
fundamental feature of that philosophy b a cer-. 
tain way of living or a certain tendency to action, 
rather than merely a certain intellectual belleL 
Careful students have recognized the religious 
nature of these philosophies. Lucretius himself 
calls Epicurus a *• savior.” Bolshevism, which 
is b^ing recognized today as possessing the 
trs^pings of a religion, is also included by out 
definition as a religion, inasmuch as it makes 
the bringing about of the Bolshevistic society 
the most important thing In the universe. Our 
definition also accepts the popular view that, to 
some people, the gatheric^ of wealth is a 
religion/' reaipatidar.com 

Tha Cltrlstlan Alessi^e:^We commented last 
week on the Rev. Paul Gibson’s sermon at 
Cambridgie. We print this week a short extract 
on what Mr. Gibson conceives to be the message 
of hts faith. In a brief paragraph Mr, Gibkin 
descends from hts pulpit and appears as a 
Student of comparative religion and asserts that 
the message b a unique one but hb conclusbos 
are not convincing. 
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BOMBAY, AUGUST 2S, m4^ 
BOMBAY UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION 

address. 

The appointment of Mr* Vilhal Chindavarkar 
to the Vioe^Chancellorsbtp of Bocnba3r UaU 
versh/ waa a departure from Che practice of 
fiUifjg the post with High Cotut judges diversi- 
fied oocasio^ly by a distinguished ^ucatbnist 
He had won m great teputation as President 
pf the Municipal Corporation but hei had 
oot even been a FeVow of the University and 
was not famUjar with Its a^irs. The r^orms 
introduced in tba constitutiou and functions of 
the University were stiU giving rise to frequent 
disputes regar^g especially the proper spheres 
6f the Syndicate, the Academic ^uncil and 
the Senate llie new Yice-Chancellnr thus 
started with several handicapsi Hehas overcome 
most of tiienv aod has come to be reoogui 2 ed 
by all pardea in, the University— unfortunatety, 
there are parties in it — as a capable and 
conscientious administrator of its aSairs and a 
faithful champion of its interests. His address 
at the annual convocation which was held on 
Tuesday, was a quiet, business-like presentation 
of the problems immediately confronting 
Bombay University, Only at the end, was 
there a hint of his philosophy of life— for he 
has a philosophy— which Mr. Chandavarkar 
kept out of the main body of his 
address. “ There is at present," he said, 
“ a general tendency, whether in private or La 
public life, to attach gteater importanoe to the 
assertion ^ one's rignts than to the performance 
of one's duties ..—You rfiould always remember 
that if you take care of your duties, the 
rights will take care of themselves" There 
is much truth in the first statement but 
history, alas, does not confirm the second that 
doing one's duty automatically ensures the 
lecogniCioQ of one's rights. Rather does it uphold 
the poet% opinion that th^ have rights who 
dare maintain them- In the ideal stale, what Mr, 
Chandavarkar says should be the case. Rights 
must be striedy co-ordinated to duties, but this 
ideal State exists nowhere, least of all in India at 
the present day. Much al^ depends on how one 
understands the word “duty " The indisdpline 
which the Vice-Chancellor lamented and whi(^ 
oeitainly exists, is due to the dIfiWence of emphasis 
ill interpreting “duty" This b evident from 
the fact that, while on the one hand we see 
gross indiscipline, on the other we also see abject 
^bmission to the dictates of party leaders. 
The central purpose of a UnivcisTly U to help 
society to correlate rights and duties— to assert 
the right to perform duties, and the duty to 
viMicate rights essential to the wellbeii^ of 
society. 

The prii^pal preoccupations of Bombay Uni- 
yersi^ at present arc postrgraduate course, the 
tpatrimi 3 ^* and finance - The first 
two also ultimately reduce themselves to the 


finaocbl pcbblein. The VtcfrChanoeUcr said that^ 
the MatncuIatJOfi esaailnation Es acting as m 
strangle4K)4d both on university and secon- 
dary educatlota It b also unfortunately the- 
examioatioa which brlr^ most money to the 
University^ exchequer. Attempts have been 
made^ — era very strenuous attempts— fponi' 
fime to time to have a school leaving examina* 
tioo to divert the mala Blteam of candidates- 
from the Matriculatfori. But they have always- 
failed. If they had succeeded, the University 
would have found itself bankrupt. Theexpla.- 
nation b that very few Indian students or 
th^ parents or teachers, for that matter, are In 
a poslfion to determine their course In future life. 
Many Indians were intended for occupations 
different from those which they are fotlowing.. 
T^e present wntef is one of them. The Vice-- 
Chancetior himself is another, ft is too early 
to say anything about the Chancellor but 
some ot his predecessors certainly were In the 
same category. An eminent English jounulist 
confided to this writer that the profeasioa 
he would have chosen was that of an 
engineer- If thb b the case even with 
Englishmen who have a variety of occupations 
to choose from— army, navy, church, diplomacy, 
the Civil Service, Parliament, commerce at^ 
Chrbtian Missions— how can the Indian, who 
has few openings outside the subordinate Govern- 
ment service and law in his -own country, and 
b debarred from seeking his fortune in most 
other countries, be expected to make choi'cs 
beforehand of the career best suited to hiS 
tjdents ? 

As for post^aduate studies, Bombay^ Univer<- 
sity, notwithstanding its scron^f financial poaj- 
tion, has lagged far behind ukutta University 
with its dwonic deficits Asutosh Mukherjl 
was constantly attacked lor his lavish use of 
Calcutta University's resources in post-graduate 
departments, He even came tato personal 
conflict with the Governor of the Province. 
But bb policy has been amply justified by its 
results. Jf Bombay Uoiverslty piles up 
ia fear of future bad 


times, It 

locks faith in itseE. It is the policy favoured ^ 
in Indian States. This has always Struck us 
as one of the weak pc^nu of Bombay 
University administration. Finance 'plays in 
its affairs a part which is much in excess of 
what b iegitimate ui an academic body. The 
Vice-Chanc^tor complained of the smallness 
.^rididdoua smaitneas— of the grant made by 
the Bombay Government to the University as 
compared with those made to other Uoiver^ 
sities by their respective Frovincial Goveromeots iar.com 
and suggested that if Bombay^s finances cannoi 
aSxd a larger one, ths G^emment of lodk 
should be requited to give graats to 
as to CalcuUa, Benarea Hindu and Aligorfi 
MusUm Universities. The Chief reasoii 
Bombay has been treated so shabbily bjf the Pro ^ 
vlncial Goveromeat is, that the Vice-ChmceUq 
who b the administrative bead of the Un * 
vMtty^ was for a bog time 
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cally Mn officer of Government who thought 
more of the di^cultiea of Goveriunent tfana of 
the needs of the Univeimlty* Even Mr, Chanda- 
vaikar has not escaped this biaSk Not once or 
twice proposals for University development were 
Atifled by vice-chancellors on the ground that 
it was useless to approach Government for help. 
The fact is that the University itself haa not 
realised that it Is one- of the security services of 
the State as much as the Police or the Judiciary* 
It has, therefore, taken always an apologetic 
jiUltude and even sometimes conceived itself as 
subservient to the industrial interests of the 
Presidency, Not until it drops this Inferiority 
complex will it secure ad^uate support from the 
Government and the public* 

THE WOMEN'S MOVEMENT • 

The outstanding movement of the last years 
in India b the Women’s Movement* The AlHndia 
Women's Conference is the most important organi- 
sation of that xmnremenCt It is a roistered society 
having for Its objects (1) to promote in India the 
education of both sexes at all stages and (2) to 
deal with all questions affecting the welfare of 
women and children. It is also Imd down that it 
shall not engage in any party politics, bat mute on 
such points as affect women and children, I'be 
signatories to the memorandum of association Included 
Mrs* Sarojinl Naidu* Mrs, Msrv^t E COusina and 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, The objects of the 
Conference including as they do the education of 
both sexeSt mark it off from feminist movements of 
Other countries. The other distinctive f^tore of 
this body is that; unlike men's organizatioiis in this 
country^ it knows no difference of race, creed or 
poUetoal opinions. /V third feature of the inference 
worth noting now-a-days is its motto from the 
Hhagavat Gita meaning that ^one comes to know me 
by devotion.' The hat session was at Calcutta 
under the Presidentship of Lady Abdul Qadir, The 
welcome address was deUvercd ^ the Maharani of 
Mayurbhaqj who was the Chairwoman of the 
Reception Committee, The Maharani is the 
daughter of Keshub Chander Sen, the wcllknown 
leader of the Brahmo Saina|. In her address she 
emphasised the importance of Religion far the 
suooess of their movement Rant Laxmlbai 
Rajwade then read her report on the work of the 
Conference during the year. The report dwelt largely 
on the subject of women's representation in 
Ihe White Paper Constitutloa The following 
passage from the representation submitted to 
the Joint Parliameniary Committee may be 
quoted here ; ^'Wo have repeatedly urged that wc 
do not desire the communal virus to enter 
into our united ranks. We, therefore, disapprove 
entirely and shall continue to resist to the uttermost 
the White Paper proposals (para 4, page 75, 
Appendix 11) by which women will be elected to 
the Federal Assembly by an indtrect s^steni. 
We totally refuse to be made party pawns for 
Che purpose of weigbtage for the oonvenienoe of any 
community— a state S' affairs which will surely 
follow if this proposal b aorepted. On the ccntmiy, 
we desire direct election on an endrely non-<oci]munal 
basis. By merit and merit alone do we wish to find — 
end we are confident we shall find — our rightful place 
In the Counoilt and Federal Leglslatores of our 
CDuntry, It naturally foltows that we are opposed to 
reservation of seats for ourselves and are whole* 
heartedly in favour of joint electorates by which 

“Oniattt 4U-1 q41a WgmAL^OootiitiiQa, Calaaftte, Vitoi 14, 


means alone; we are oonvinoed, can India rise to her 
full stature,'' The Eeport^tf tha Eighth session of 
the Conference now befere ua i* a hardsocnely prin ted 
and bulky record coveri r^ 27^ of the good 

work of the Ccmference; 

Referring to the Lady Jr win College opened In 
November 1232 Rani Raiwade applied for funds for 
endowing achoZarsbips to enable poor and deserviug 
candidates to be sent for Craimi^ to the InstitutiiHi, 

The report also refereed to the great awakening in 
the matter of Hindu women's legal disabinty, 
especially the question of their rights of ihhertunoe 
and the miciarivo taken by Baioda and Mysore ki 
Social Legislation, Lady Abdid Qadir's Presidential 
address was a wise and weighty pronoure^ment on 
the principal questions affecting the position of 
women and the need for educating puUic opinion* 

Before proceeding to busiiiesst Ucni^nce was 
addressed by Sir Hassan Subrawandy; Vioe-Chan- 
oellorof the Cabutta University, who referring to 
the Women's Movement said that "here the aspi* 
rations of aU commuiuties are one \ here the dai/ns 
of ^ climate; lel Igion a nd social authority are 
annihilated in the unl^ of an undivided atrn," 

Another dbtingulsbed ap^ber was Mr. Santosh 
Kumar Basu, Mayor of Calcutta, The Vioo- 
Chancellor of the Andhra Uuiversity, Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, in a thou^fflil speo^ empha- 
sised the women's ' task of contribucing to the 
national culture* Liberty from extcmal restrictions; 
he said, ia not enough, but equally necessary and 
ur^nt was liberty from the servitude which is 
Infinitely more perhoua and degrading, the servitude 
to one's own passions and desires, 

^ ITw Conference has several SBctions— for educa-^ 
tionai and social subjects; fer preparing text-books, 
for dealing with lal^r questions and indigenous 
industries, and for education fund. Several resolu- 
tions were moved from the Chair at the outset, one 
of which guested the Allahabad and Benares Hindu 
Universiries to remove the bar against cM>educatloii 
andur^ng schools and Universities, where co-edu- 
cAtlon does not exist, to introduce and encourage it, 
Rajkunmri Amrit Kaor of Kapurthala moved a 
resolution oondemning war as a crime against buma- 
This resolution was supported by several 
speakers and was carried with enthusiasm. Other 
resolutions passed at the Conference related to mass 
education, regulations of cinemas and posters. Mrs. 

Cousins moved a resolution advocating the inCfoduc- 
tion of vocational training in schools and colleges. 

There were numerous speeches, on this subject, 
which was unanimously adopbed. Other resolurions 
reoom mended the establishment of women's Hostels, 
the Indian women's University and Labour Legtstation. 

The Conference passed a resolution condemning all 
attempts to repeal the Sarda Act. The resolution 
on women's right of inheritance was passed. Some of 
the speakers referred to the position of married woman 
who are absolutely helpless if they are disrarded 
by their husbands. The report prints as an appendix, 
a memorandum consisting of all the principal 
resolutions passed at the Conference during this as 
welt as previous sessions. In view of the discussion 
oa the reoent marriage In Ahmedabad, the f^towingddr.COrn 
resolution of the ConTcrence may be noted:— *niis 
Conference strongly condemns polygamy and urges 
parents not to give their daughters In marriage to 
men who already have wives. It is atao of opinion 
that girls of mature age and judgment who marry men 
with wives, should be boycoited." 

We recominend^ the report to all friends io India 
and abroad who wish to get a oompreheasive idea 
of the aims, .objects and atethods of wmk of the 
WomBo'fl Movement in lodii. 
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THE REMARRIAGE OF HINDU WOMEN. 
(By R, V, V* Taiachajuae) 

S, TBBSftom 

Next ire dume ta oerleia Scntli lliet nv "]di| 
mm two oofdfl ere tied loimd e eingte poet 

eo eleo two wivee mairj the nme mea | end 
juet e« m eii^le ooitl i« not tkd found two poete 
.together, 90 too e einglfi wonwui eennoc ttmj two 
liuebaode,'' end «A men mif have minr wira, 
.but thniiuY oot be IIMU 7 eimulcanemii fauibande 
fee e eingle woman.^ The ottbodeot intapretetidi of 
theee two pasiegcs b the Vedai^ however or^bal 
aind temed, maf not be hepp^ or aoceptabb to 
otbcfU but the meaning ia patoi^ efj^ that a wn 
maj have more than one wife at A time-^ough this 
nwf be by way of an bdidgenoe b speoial oases of 
bafrennesi^ or other causes of tuporsessloit of the 
first wife : <Mamt 9*80-64), when both the wives may 
Cve together. Btit the teversa propoahkni li what 
Xi probibited. It does not b the least, b an many 
wRicds, eay that a woman ahaU not mafty A seoond 
time at aJ^ but only says she shalt not have pln- 
valily of huibanda at the same time, tn the stmiTc it 
is not deal- that a paniouUr ooid shall not be tied 
round another post aft^wards. In the case of posts 
there may not be a aaorihbial necessity for a second 
use of the same cord. But the analogy cannot Im 
passed too far lest It ahoutd cut our own throats 
unawaresL Even the RandavAS enjoyed the person of 
tte oommoo wife IhAupadi In periodical rotationp not 
simaItaneoail]r under pain of a penalty fer adultery, 
Eveninlatef limes a widow was striotiy and punoti- 
iiously ei^olned tii observe a whole y^i'sor at least 
half-yeaT's disciplinaty oourae of tystematio phyiical 
(medical?) treatment and thorough rest under stdot 
diet feee from Eeah, drinl^ honey, sugar or ghee^ and 
salt and coupled with imperative sleep on the 
ground at the time) (Bsu4 SS'68-€7) Defers she 
could ombraoe her brother-in-law in Niyoga for 
obtaini^ a BOa to her deceased husband^ s healthy, 
hygienio condition that we tied generally imposed on 
all women even in thew monthly periods (Vasishta, 
5^, Vyasa, 2*39i Parasara, ^17-SC| Apastamba, 
7*1-A; Anghas, 44}i It is a means to destroy dlsease- 
gcnin In the svacco^ Next the Sruti says ^4^t tip, 
SX womarw who lie down beside the nun whose life 
h^ tinted away, and make up your mind to marry 
the man who raises you by the hand and desires to 
wed vou,* ^ mantra in Pitrimedha — pnisna, tint 
anuvau> ^Krishna Tataoharya would Mtenxet 
it to mean ^Get ufv Ibat is all the wlfe'bood given 
to yon her^ but by jOur self-saorificir^ devotion to 
your husbond^s memory and stBad^t oellhscy 
hereaiter mntil your death you can go to bis place 
in beaveo as per Mami, o*I6D— Farasara, and 

would differ as poles horn the former mterprotation 
of Vldyaranya set out firiL Both txoir w right 
or both may be wrci^. But xloes it cooduds 
the questkoP Vldyaranya's may be gramaticalty 
corveot though It may not be probable to expect 
the neat poasit^e hutoand on the spot at the time^ 
and he may not make overtures at that Ihopportuiie 
or bnpoBSible time. The fete Sri Krishna's may 
have the advantage of steering clear of aU that 
sbsuidity, and may be a vwy natural appeal to the 
woman tomnembtf that tiio whole manld^dM suffer 
this and tDOOnsole herself and lode after her duties 
ro the surviving ohUdrni sod so may seek Co eatabr 
lish the aspect of her HUslong widowhood there- 
after without A tiioi^t of re-marriage Nothing 
turns OD this after alC as both customs have bowi 
found to have tiourfehed loog. 

. Neat ibeSratii of which Manta SrtSt is an echo 
with just an unwarranted ndditiOf^ Aayt *Tg whom- 


Mver my fether giv^ me b marriim I I 
doert bun while ative^* while the SitikA I6i adds 




aliv^“ 

« traosgrasa him^ ftdse to hts bed) 
even afect hfe dmife- Ihi^ routed with Iho 
l«€th Sloha IS the e^ that a widow by 
abeer cehbacy asoeads heAvei% raises the 
mteraitlag ouestkm whether Abe can embark 
on aannyarajiln? Brabmacharya even during the 
Ufe^time cf her husband. But Sokaa 134 Ik 15S 
coupled with 145 ft 149 would stand In the way 
cl her resoZutioa and remind her that after all 
she has no iakpendenoe and cannot leave her 
fether befaro marriage her husband after K And 
to soE it any. In her old age. Them wsra only 
thfte stages m a Hindu woman's life origtAally 
coutempfetod, as In the case of a DwiLai but 
when a Ibiuth was added. It was thought that In 
necessuy oasea a woman ought to be given a 
fourth stage also of oeUbaoyi as of a Yad. But 
of what use is this Brabmacbarya, when the Sruti 
said that she could get no benetit of tnantraE 
The Vsisbnavlte doctrines might come to her 
rescue and, though la a feeble way, restore to 
lost right to Vedio mantrap as also that ofSudran 
who were in tbs same predioauienL But one 
may ask; what is (his without due upanayaiuk 
^fefo hand? The Impetuous or impatient answer 
is ^encel these don't require and t^ traulr 
is that Vaiahnaviim could not restore the ntd 
state of things but showed the way (o put up 
with the galUng lifo-long widowhood In all hops 
of heaven. Bui stiQ the questioner asks i 
hfe^lor^ Brahmaohiiya of a Naishiblka is Intenl feted 
in Kali, how can a young blooming lady b her teens 
or prime of youth and vigour afene bo expect^ to 
step into tus shoes F And oan she sot the part of a 
sannyasin who should scooding to Saatras enter the 
feuith order only after gi^ hairs and wrinkles 
appear and after he tees and fendles the son's son f 
And why should the observe such a 1 tfe-long cetibu^ 
which is mcRly A condition precedent to the means 
of Steady and persistent Vogio roediutioa fer 
realfeatiod of God in silent toduafen? No auoh 
means fe offered And being a womso And a tender 
woman to boot, how li she to live away ftooi 
company which in turn has got Its contagious 
consequences P The result Is that such widows are a 
souroe of danger to the society In respect of Its morale 
health and what not How to turn them (o the best 
account of themselves and advantage to the popular 
tion has been the chief oonoern of all gooa aO(^ 
cefermcis. The present writer can otie an Instance 
where a fafgb*class girt of U married A recenc. 
widoww wfth two ehOdrea and became a ohJldZess 
widow herself in let s Uun a couple of moothi after 
the mania^ snd did not know what co do with 
herself and oer bkronuqg cxuboance of b^tb and 
beauty I and the talk goes she has ^sappeared fer: 
good I beaveai knows where or with whom ; or ^ is It 
there w b erafrpea nobody leturns f What has become j 
of tbs spirit of tradition Vafehnavism running i^| 
generatfehs m her veins F Why Ahould she not] 
aspire to her fenTs .heaven oelibaie recotiiotkinl 
of her huaband'a fees so ftuiuliar to her dui^ 
five dayi^ marriage F A whlapcr Id the air arrms 
reply *DAmn your idea] heaven hereafter 
I oannoC have A less perfect joy below wi& _ 
lifelong oompanfen which my sex onves for/jl 
That ia the secret of the feilure of phOosopl^ 
may, no doubt stuely and mors soccemfulfe.ap 
to A tong-satisfied minit And that Is Ihs ti 
fbrwfaJcb came the orlgizat ruls of dependenos < 
husband bet ween mmonty sod old a^ and lha 
subsequent Sastns eJaborately povkfed fer, htii( 
not mast effeotivcly no doab^ l»ec«ise o| ' 
able fercci ac work k Sode^. 
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4 The SuRiTis* 

Later (minor) SmntUfartaa like Kr^tu and 
DevaJa, «id Puranaa like the Aditya, have njled 
that thingAf among other 9j are prohibited in 
Kali; vis, Kiyoga, ro-gift of a girt in the marriage, 
animal-Aacriticev preferential share on partition for 
the eldest Son or brother and ^'Ka^ndafu*' or 
gourd-shelt, earried by every Brahenachari or 
Yati or a Brabmana in generail <KamandaIu* has 
been held to mean and apply to the last two 
classes or, the last only^ The eJtpreasion is so 
vague that it is bone of contention jn respect of 
Sannyasa in Kali age,^ Similarly *f e-gift of girla' 
gave rise to varioua interpretations and finally 
was held to comprise all them at once. The 
question was should it prohibit (i) remarriage 
after oral gift, or Vag-dana {2) that after 
Saptapadi but before actual consummation or 
nuptials, or lastly (B) that after all the three oeromo' 
Hies are over, but no issue is born, U seems to have 
been implicitly admitted that after issLC is born and 
whether that issue be alive or dead (Atri, 53^54; 
ManUi 9'lOS<«llO] Vastshta, ITT)^ the purpose of 
marriage is over as discharging Che debt to ancestors 
aa Chough the continuation or perpetuation of the line 
was not of the essence of the thing. It is sad to 
note that, when a doubt arose as to which of the 
three Interpretations of of girJs' was meant, 

It was not attempted to decide the point by any reason- 
able discussion and preference of one over the rest} 
but, to say, as it was said, that It included all of them 
at once is nothing short of the judge wantonly bold- 
ing that no ^ty was entitled to the thing in dispute 
but it belonged to the Court or judge, Tlut shows 
cither of two things; either a sad fate was overtaking 
the country, or the only leading authority in the land 
shirked the re^onsibiiity of a decisive judgment, or 
feared to tread the provioce of the same. It 
is not at all orcditable to the petty people who 
tried to pose as defnite and reliable authority. It 
reflects a very poor opinion of them^ atKl they all 
failed in courage and in duty by the country. If 
their decision was one-sided or even wrong there 
would still have been a safety-valve and the widow- 
problem would not have been so great a menace as 
now. But that was not to be; The poor woman 
\ was hrst reduced to the position of a chattel with- 
out the least indepEndcnce of movemeot or action; 
and then, without a thought of the past, the iatcr 
law-givers (suoh as Yama 22-^25,Para9ara,7‘7— 7 9) 
oompeiled the father to dispose of her in marriage 
at a much earlier ige than beforoj that is beh^e 
puberty, nay even at sight or even earlier (Manu, 
9'8B} if a splendid boy be availablei and lastly 
closed all outlets once open to her in the event of her 
proposed or betrothed or wedded husband's deaths 
and made her lot altogether unbearable and 
simply atrocious. She suBers in direct and immediate 
consequence and through her the family society as a ' 
whole, in.the unforgetable words of Manu, B'36— 5^ 
The curse of innumcrabte millions of helpless young 
ftmalc lives is still hovering over the onco-holy Bharat 
Varsha and holding the land in a death-struggle 
grip of foreign domination that would, if we have 
eyca to see and eajs to hear the haunting shades 
above^ remind us of our callous indifference to 
tbctr aviodable tot that smothered their bright 
career in one prolonged and unrelieved agony* The 
earlier Brnritt-writers arc not rcaponsibJe for this 
■s Vaslshta said that girls rnight bo remarried 
notwithstandmg Vag>dana or even Sapupadi 
provided they were still carnally unknown by the 
nusband ; (i7.Bl-GU0 And Baudhayana repeats the 
aamu and adds a second mirital rice in soenQ cases : 
^1,16-18.) So also Narada {18A5-J3) allows a aecond 
Samskara in several insUnoes. Are these three Gulnont 


authontics any wise inferior to Kratu* Devala and 
others of bter times, and are the Puranas anywise 
auperior jti authority to Smritis themselves I Why 
then this topsy-turvy regard for the authorities P 
Nc^ ft Is ramer a blind tollowing of the weedy 
growth of Custom. Theje has mn none to come 
rerward to weed it out and save tlie girls. And 
eminent schclars like the late Mahamabopadhjaya 
Sri Krishna were simply carried away by the current 
authority ofciistoTi when they could have saved the 
country and spared the unceasing tears of so many 
precious soul^ of their own generation. Just as a 
rtotion of ftlse prestige blinds the eye to a true solu- 
tion of things^ so too a false idea of ‘ Brahman ' or 
Gcd killed the free play of Nature and Nature's Law. 

They forgot that both God and Nature overlapped 
each other, nay were so Ineatrbably intermixed iWt 
an offence against the one was equally an offence 
against the other. Having had full notice of Nature 
in womankind in the eloquent words of Manu (9,1 2- IS 
and 2 . 2 IB- 2 IS 1 ) and of the faot that women stand in 
need of constant direction and complete protectiori 
in their own af well as in other interests, the latter- 
day puritan visionaries set up an unwanted, un war- 
rant^, and Impossible standard Jor young widows ; 
they un wittingly, in their eager search after purity, 
lost sight of the path towards moral improvertient 
and numerical strength, not to say the physical build 
and stamina of the entire nation. They violated 
ever so many injunctions laid down for their guidance^ 
and explained away their guilt by appeal to the 
universally-enveloping Divine Maya that carried us 
all in one swoop cf fate, try and do how we will. 

The late Srikrishna Tatacharya in his ^^Dharma- 
Nirnaya* or Widow-marriage Condemned,'* gets over 
Farasara's rule permitting re-marridge for women in 
five conttngencjes by calSng in aid Vyakafana or 
grammatical explanation of the deliberate use of 
the word instead of — two variable forms of 
the locative case of the word He holds that 
the former form denotes a rather vague or vulgar 
or “gauna” use indicafing a wide popular meaning 
while the latter ftirm signifies a precise and 
tecbcnially accurate sense. In other words he says 
that re-marriage is permitted for a girl at any time 
before she can really and in law call the 
bridegroom her husband, that is^ before the 
Saptapadi is cornplete hut not later. He says 
that even before the event he is no doubt 
m joke or pardonable mistake called a husband | 
but that does not give him the right or duty of a 
husband. Hut the question is whether such forms 
are invariably used by all the Smritis in the same 
connotation and denote tiort. An earnest and fairly 
thorough search anwng the Smritis will show that 
this position is clearly untenable. One need only 
look up the following citations and be firmly convinc- 
ed on the point. (Parasara, 4.17,23, & 30; t(X3t; 

Narada, 15.49, 97; I6.12j Vyasa 9.3 1. & 25; Vishnu, 

17.22 & 25-1 fi; YagnyavaJkya, 1,75; Mauu, 3*174 | 
fi'l57; 8-317; 9T95 and 200), The two forms are 
Indifterently used according as either of them suits 
the purposes of metre better than the other; or the- 
former form being more archaic, is more often met 
with in the older sWit is. It is too much to expect or rom 
that what was openly given by the right hand ' 
was at the same time simply taken away by the 
left in a sly, silent or dishonest manner. The 
Dbarma-tastras are not Dharma-sutras to warrant 
any brevity either, requiring a long commentary to 
bring out what had bttn implied or (for brevity's 
sake) left out. From the context also it is clear that 
nothing of that sort can bdd good; and the suggestion 
cannot bold water for a minuto So much was said 
of Parssara's rule (which is the same as NaradaTs 
also) because it was he who stated at the outset 
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(UM) tliat ihi Ibr the KeU 

tlut Munv Gauteou md Senkhe-LQEhitt 
laid domxk the law for the Krita, Tieta aod 
Pwapara ages. What b tliii ‘>uga*' in the eitpaoM 
^ time ? U oieana pfobablf nothing more « 
period of dme eoa^»fe«eIy covered by a generatioa 
of men endowed with the longest lease of life ai 
in die case of the sages theimelvea. For the *yuga' 
means just a generation as ii clear ffom MatiUi laGI 
and Vajnyaval1i}'a« li9& One is supported in i 
this view of lha meinmg of the temi by tbs 
following considemtums. That Manu's ioni wete 
Vasbhtha, and Naiada ( Manut L33-&S}| that 
Vasishtha was a oontemponry of Gautama (Ramayana 
makei them both meset when Srt Rama was youn^ ; 
that be was the bther of Sakti and grandfather of 
Parasara (Sahaaranama opens by stating the pedigi^ 
ofVyasa itsauihor)i in Sakti's time Sankha^LiUhita 
apparently must have flaurlahcd \ so that we have a 
compIetB Chatur-yuga of four agesi So that their 
leading or ruling aaget lived rather ckwe together 
and gave us the law in a practioally united voice, 

WHY THING PLACES IN GERMANY P 
(By Otto Walter-) 

Motor roads and Thing Placei — these ate two note- 
worthy proofs of the intentiona of the new Germany* 
In the Third Reich we find the afhnnatiofi of teohnioat 
progiess oomblned with a love of the teaditions, of the 
customs and usages of the an(>a8t0rSi Motor roads 
and Thing Places— they decide the face of the new 
f^man landscape. The further aims in the building 
of motor mads are in the economic sphere, the Thing 
Places on the other hand have cultural aims ai 
planned by National Sooialism. Is the building of 
these Thing Places, of which about 400 will 
gradually be spread over Germany, nothing else than 
au artificial mania for antiquity P If one follows up 
the history of the Thing Places one will qubkly realixs 
that National Socialism simply cannot do otherwise 
than resume the thread of this Germanic tradition. 
The Tbirtg Places will be the Cult sites of the 
Third Ren^, created and formed by the will of the 
people, Justus the great buildings of the German 
Churches — which visitor to Gennany has not been 
deeply impressed by their grandeur I— were once 
created by the middle classes, whg in community 
spirit collecced brick upon brick and thus completed 
the gigantic German cathedrals, eo working Gcnnany 
is cSiecting the building atones of rtr culture. The 
Thing Places were taken away from the German 
people When the middle class medieval period took 
the place of the dominance of Dukes anu Gai^rafs 
when the Thing of the old rimes became a fXir of 
the rimes. Today National Socialism U daring 
the bold jump across the span of the centuries and is 
fbtchlr^ one of the most valuable cultural institutions 
out of the historical treasure-house to bring It back 
to * new life acootdlng to the spirit of the EOth 
Century. What did toe Thing mean in the olden 
times and what is it to mean in the future F 
* For the Germanic tribes tka . Thing was the forum 
of their public life. The jme-bom members of the 
tribe met to take c»Mncil under the blessings of 
-the Gods and surrounded by the whole tribe. And* 
to name only one of the cults, this was where the 
Frisians, after they bad already been converted ^ to 
Christianity, Still celebrated uie Petri Day which 
was both an old Wodan festival and the Thii^ Court 
ofju^ice^ On the evening before huge fires were 
lit on the Thing bills. These fires blazed across the 
island across the sea. These fires were to expd Ihe 
■pints of the winter darkness and to welcome the 
awakening life of nature. In the early Middle Ages 
the Reichstag met on the enlarged Th^g Flacea^ lad 


ihia waswhere the emperort were eleotedind deposed. 

In Naricnal Socialist Genntne thw Thing b ^sn to 
ba the iltis of great polideal ana cultural happening*. 
The two most tmpormt Nadcoal So c ia li st holidays 
the tst May and the Harvest Thanksgiving, wilt have a 
dignti^ setting IQ the Thing Ftaoev GoiMnyla two 
biggeet Thing iHacca will be In Berltit, where Adolph 
Hiuer bitnidf is eupervbjng the building of ih 
and the Reichs Thii^ hi Eueefeebeig where the chief 
otganisations of the Harvest Thanksgiving are to 
tm place every year. The first Thing sites, by the 
way, which weie already inaugurated on the 1st May 
of this year, were the big Middle Geman Thl^ on the 
Brand mounts iiti near Halle and the Thing at 
Heringsdorf on the BaUlci* The Thing Place, which 
is no long^ to be merely a site of poltticml actlanfbut 
a place of testival far the whole narion, where the 
eiperleooe of the ^Volksgemeinschaft* (Community 
of the People) is to take p'aoe and where It la hoped 
ttot a regeneration art will alio take place and will 
create new forms of social life. It ta by no means 
only an open-air amphitheatre. The ideal Thing there- 
fore cannot bo a fenced in plaoe^ but it file Into the 
landscape^ the slopes, parts and stage are to be 
laid out to fit In to the ]aadacap& No benches 
or chairs, the grassy slopes provida the sUtlng 
accommodatioiv A far mom difficult problem to 
solve than the outer formation, la Ihs^ programms 
of the Thing. Besides the two chief aims i{)ecifiBd 
abwev the Thing ii alao to serve for the meetings 
of the Party and branch organ bat lone. Further 
there are to be the big Things plays aa artis- 
lically shaped political demonatrationa The Thing 
Plaito is not a neutral arena for theatre per* 
formanoesi but it is a national centre of the landscape, 
where starting ^rora the existing tradition, the myttii 
of the place are to be reorganised sccording to tbs 
spiritof our age. The cduoarion of the people In s 
nation^ and not In a taumanlstlo, sense Is another aim. 
Coniequently truly nation^ art is to be cultivated 
here folk songs folk music and folk dances in 
connection with the revival of old national costumes. 
The Thing will here become sn important factor In 
the work of the leisure- rime orgATUiarioa * Strength 
through Fkaeure, ” , 

Further, as a national fheatrei the Thing has the tsak 
orpeodaiming Nitionii Socialist cultoraTsirns in tub* 
ject matter of great political importance Dr, Rainer 
Scbloesseft the Rebhs dramaturgiit, is fully aware 
of the difficulties of this part of the Thing pUy 
and has completely realized the threatening daggers* 
In the necessity to simplify the characters to boldly 
outlined fbrniMhere lies the danger of these playi 
bcoomlng too shallow. The necessity to use isrge 
bold form* of art which directly affect the sensr^ the 
cecltation eharue, niusici dance, tableaux vh^ts, the 
rythmic movement of the maase* to every forni roAy 
|c^ to a dulling into mere outvmrdneiS, Hcf^ lie— 
according to the Rebhs dramaturgist— the great, the 
secular tasks of the German poets, to Cftsiio so art 
of the masses, and which will yet bo real art, 

THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTIANITY* 

(By Rev, J Paul a R. Gib*oh,) 

The morals of our foilh ss evidenced by thoK 
wto ptofesB to id<^ them are not to toiri 

much ooQvialon. Even taken st thdr highest; otw 
^ Hte, they can be paraUdedL Peraon^y, 1 beliei^ 
Christian morality as enunciated by Chns^ to bi 
levelatery of s new mode of thought wi^ nga^ 
to life as a whole, but this understanding cm 
only come efter its meaning has bcni appreheoto 
by a growing csomprebension of all Christ is, am 
cannot do used as sn srgumei* based oo the mey 
preoepti as they stand. 
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, wiift primarily thought of aa powee and 

^illp He nul rnade the world und He judged 
it; His judgment was even tinged with mercy, 
but untit Christ disclosed His nature it was not 
)iaid Chat Cod so joyed the world that He 
gave. At this pdnt is revealed not only the 
personality of man but the personality of God. The 
two are declared to be in the highest oonoelvable 
Klationship, The Creator becomes the Father. He 
■had been called Father before but It was the father 
who pities, or the potter who moulds, now it was the ' 
Father who loves. Forgiveness was freely declared 
without any conditions except trust (this being 
often impU^ rather than etat^X and the readiness 
to forgive others^ a natural psychological prerequisite; 
The power to forgive is throughout assumed. The 
Cross is iti ctedeotial. In the Cross the Idea of 
jforgivenESs passes for ever away from the Citegories 
of sacrifice and T^Ilsm into that of the ration 
of personalities. The great revelation suffered from 
inadequate expression by those who would explain it. 
Theology has from that day to this been busy in 
building up explanatory systems along the lower 
lines of justice and sacrifice. In so £>ing it has 
brought the good news down to the level of lesser 
■news and turned the blaae oi revelation into a com- 
monplace taper, ^ But the miracle of the Gospels 
vemains, and therein stands indestmcttbly the reve< 
iation of God as supreme personality expressing 
Himself to the extent that this la possible In the 
-personality of mao. This is unique; It is unique in ' 
speculation, for though the concept of the incarnation 
of God as power and majesty, or as weakness and 
human frailty is not absent from certain religions, 
the concept of Gc4 as love and yet free from the 
■ins of men is not present, Still more unique is 
the thought that God's love was of such a quality 
that He not only ‘'emptied Himself taking the 
form of a servant,, being made in the likeness of ^ 
fTieoj" but further, "being found in fashion as a 
in 1 ( 1 ; He humbled Himself becoming obedient even 
unto death, and that the death of the Cross,” 
And all this is not a dream in the realm of imagi- 
fiative poetry, but aober history. 

Hinduism has never reached personality and has 
remained content with the thought of the impersonal 
Brahman finally absorbing the illusory individuaiilics 
pf men, Asa natural corollary it has no true place 
for historicity. Buddhism reject even individuality. 
Both these great religiont have remained in the realm 
pf Law, and Karma acts as the final expression of 
the meaning Of the universe, Judaism docs the 
same. St. Paul fought bis great fight of grace 
In vain for them and they can see no need for 
anything beyond the legal relation of covenant- 
ing G(^ with chosen people, Mohammedanrsm 
has reached individual try out never transcended 
the master-servant, or judge-culprit relationships 
Christians themselves have been backward, in 
entering into their herUage. But whether we ate 
ready to enter Into pas session or not, the heritage 
is there, and In the revelation ici histm'y of tbs 
personal relation ship of God and man we have that 
which is utterly unique It is this inner core of 
'the Gospel which gives us the right and lays upon 
us the responsibUity to share with all men the good 
newt vouchsafed to us in the Incarnation of our 
Lord JesuS Christ, We trt not, however, merely 
entrusted with » auprems truth. We are 
tnat which meets ^ nian*s universal need. That 
need is not material, InteUeotoal or eocnomio. It 
IS personal, It is the sense of disharmony of the 
self with the ultimate power. When peace reigns 
within there is nothing ttiat cannot be faced The 
absence of that peace, however It is caused, is 
■what we meao by sin, In every land at every 


time there is felt a separation whether of figure or 
inability to attair^ and the cry goes forth ^ that 
I knew where 1 might find Hira,^ The gospej 
Christ is; God with us, Emmanuel, It is |h^ 
sepiaration broken down; the peace which fs 
forgiveness fteely given to those who seek 
trusting that He is more ready 0 give (hati we 
to aak, 

SOME TERMS OF UNTOUCH ABILITY, 

The £dli^, 

Indian Sodmi Re/^rtner^ 

Sir, 

1 should like to say a few words through the 
medium of the R^arnt^r on the propriety and ulitory 
of certain terms connected with the problem cf 
untouchal^ity, 

(1) The term ‘ Untouohahla * is grammaticaUy 
inapplicable to the Hadjans, because, just as the 
Harlans are untouchable by the rest of the Hindus, 
so are the latter untouchable by the HarijanSL If a 
Mahar may not be touched by a Brahman, neither 
may a Brahman be touched by a Mahar. In fact; the 
two classes of Harijsns and nen-Harijans are 
mutually untouchable. There is therefore no senso 
in calling only one of them untouchable; It Is only 
because the former is the weaker of the two classes 
numerioany or otherwise; that it suffers ftom what is 
in reality a mutual ban. 

(2) The above applies equally to the tenn 
‘ U n-approachable;’ 

(3) As the Harijans and non-Harijans are 
mmu^xUy untouchable and unapproachable, it tcliows 
that the terms. Touchable and Approachable, are 
inapplicable to the Non-Harijans. If it be said that 
the members of the supposed higher castes are called 
Touchables (or Approachable s) because they are 
mutually touchable (or approachable.) then the Hari^ 
jans also, who are mutually touchable (or approach- 
able), will have to be called Touchables (or Approach- 
abtes). 

(4) The term 'caste Hindu' for the non-Harijait 
Hindu is of purely Europ^n origin. The word 
'caste* is cognate with 'chaste.* and 'baste Hindu' 
seems to have been at fir^t used to denote those> 
within a caEte as distinguished fitim those outcasted- 
from it for breach of caste nlleSf and later applied 
to all those Hindus who were boro within the pale 
of the 'chaste' castes, u e., the so-called higher castes, 
Lirespeotive of whether they continue to be witbict 
their castes or were outcasted. But the Harijana 
have got their several castes just as Che non-Harijana 
have got theirs, and therefore the term ^oaste Hindu* 

(apart from its history) is quite incapable of denoting 
exclusively the non-HariJana; So also the term 
'non caste Hindu' is inapplicable to the Harlans t 
they having castes equally with the others, 

(5) None of the terms 'Touchable,' ^Untouchable,* 

‘Approachable’ and 'Unapproachable* have theit 
literal equivalents in Sansl^it, It would seem Chat 
the vernacular terms, mspri^a eto^ were only modem 
renderings of tbe English Uhf&ufMlg etc., formed 
from Sanskrit, and not Sanskrit terms used in Chose, 
senses in ancient times, JQar.COm 

^6) The terms ^savarna* and 'avarna* for 'caste 
(Hinduy and 'non- caste (HindujT respectively are 
very recent coinages, first minted, 1 believe, in 
Malabar. Literally meaning Vich caste* and 'without 
caste.' they arc no more tdan Sanskritic trambtions 
of the foreign terms, lasts’ and Vioti-casttf explained 
abore. Both of them are intrinaically as misleading 
and inappropriate as their originals. (As used m 
Sanskrit, ^savarna* is the equivalent of 'bomogeneouV 
f, A, it means only 'of the same kind or caste.^ 
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(7) The WDcd primadlf mnus^ng Hhe la4t 

ban]* cx'<tM»xitif the laiC which occun in Sanskrit 
litemtunv deooiet ocmiia knv c«3te% sot lU of whicli 
ooff tap ond to the modem Har ijao castes. Somooflhe 
castes enumenCed am ^tTajas* are tmr ticaiod aa 
noii^Harijans, and there are of courae smra] 

noir betted aa Har^aa caatefe, which are tiol 
included in an^ of the vanant enuiDerati<ms of 
Antyajas tn Sanskrit trettiaea 

(8) The wovd ^f^mchacoa/ aa denoting a Hanjan 
also appear^ CO be of mcxlcm origui. It was 
obviously intended to signify •£(&* casii^ i, a. the 
caste next after the feuith or Sndra oaste^ ftom the 
Sanskrit for the fifth. It is of Soath-lndian (probably 
Tamilnad ^ or Kaniata]^]^ origin. Nowhere in 
Sanskrit literahne is it to be found used in that 


(Mn Cflau vtm vbr n ma mm t Iw m teMfea tte- 
ffWffe tSa* it Ihi Uaw ^ Stw teWv 

fuatkl la ih* nR L tauni rt Hhida ■e4 nUct« 

rnmmwm M Ua fwdWMi aUav mm i« 

Ills litla^ ol lb* anIqwiH at Isa OSrtsUaa nilgloB, la 
pwnaw Hi tan aUta, tadlsa satiB«e«la an Mibofalalr 
almrtai, ■tiir, Wm l|■^■lllrla Un WafnpSlaal 
Pa Eoakiamii laliia teak «a l a i i aWak ownstaaiaallflb 

(wkalUr,&K. Qan bnaiiil aai te bU tetw fmOkbid laW 
ViokJ^ tta^ Ibla ftomrsn bat ten In Icdta trylDt St 
ap a mtnl mmmamA teMa fas at^Ttel Iha Qited UtmiDtaa 
Ws «VTB trA avsia el Ikla Hal vfasa wm wf<M Uia mVni. Ik 
swtalnLj gin pi^nl to ew mnark Is irfa^fa kr. QgdM btet^ 
won^kni. If idr, Ofdsa Is a OmapiiSi va an LnslLead la nnark, 
(HM lklP[| Ht laete^to liaok |la nambon to dnl aesitoaitalr 
vlik Ftcftoaiotew[sltba.^Ed>,l. SLA] 


PROF. G, P. GOOCH ON THE WORLD 
OUTLOOK* 


Karwar, \ Youre etex, 

August Idi 1931, J K CX Nadkarhx, 

CHRIST-CENTRE OFOXFORD GROUP. 
The Editor, 

SmoI 

Sir. 

1 have noted with interest and something akin to 
amusement your editorial on the Gro^ Movement, 
Ib a recent number cf the J^^niterm The thing that 
seems so pa&ettc about your aetkie, is the very 
cl^kT evidei^e that you display of the sensitive on- 
the-^efensive complex wnbh 1 bad bop^ would 
have died out sooner than it seems able to in India. 
You say, * most of the ideaa caa ba paralleled almost 
word ^ word from the soriptures of other 
religions, notably the Hindu scriptures,* Now why 
was it necessary for you to ^ out of your way to 
make that remark? 1 have heard like remarks and 
1 understand the complex from wbbh they grow. 
I am reteinded of that frne reinark of Dr, Stanley 
Jones, "India bound is bound to rqeoU India Im 
wHt be free to accept/ 

Of course the very central and most important and 
Ihe hfegiving thin? at the centre of the G^up Movo- 
nienf a iifb is the ming wtuob you quite omit or M 
to see. That is, the Uving Christ: No set of ideas 
or principles anywhere woull^oduoe the results 
which are b^g seen in the Group Movement and 
out of it today, except for the inner working of 
Him who can and does come into and function 
in humao hearts wherever they lei Him do sOb 
Take Him out of this Movement and it will fall 
flat It is only in His Hghc duta tnanoan realiy 
sac tight It IS only whoa we realty bring ourselves 
up alot^ide His perfect life that we begin to see 
ourselvci as we really are and am moved to sorrow^ 
repentance and sucren^ of ourselves to Huil That 
1$ oonversioo. Comparing ouisdvcs with ourselves 
and taking oomplajoent satisfection in some supposed 
poasession of all the good ideas and virtues in some 
ancient tbastra will not produce any stirrings of 
consdence or any desire for cleansing {mm sm or any 
demand oew power and life^ 

May I call your atteutson Co two sources of 
information wbkh you and your neaders may find it 
worth while to get acquaint^ with. One is Geoffrey 
Allen's book, *'He That Cometh/ whkh gives tbe 
inner interpretation of this movetnent in a very tine 
way. And the other is "Koinonia,** a liltle maga^tne 
publisbed in Biirma and obtainable from V, W« Dyer, 
Seminary Hill. Insdn. This gives the everyday 
workings of Ae Group Moverneot in an l^ian 
aetting and aimosph^ and contains some very 
worthwhile material* 

Kasgam \ Voiix etc„ 

August 15, 19».J aaOcDRBi. 


Oup postwar world started on It# course handU 
capped, not only by the material devastations amf 
disiccations of the most destructive struggle In 
history, but by the burden of vfodictive treatlei. 

Nations have always resented defeat, but never 
before have there hotn so many and such bitter 
itscntmcnts at the same momenL Hen ]» 
unquestionably the roost alarming feature of 
the sgs in wKiefa we are living. Now that 
the life of the world grows oiiuly more inters 
dependent. It matters little where the tires 
of anger and mvenge are burning in the hearts 
of men. A match lit In the Balkans set the 
world aflame twenty years ago: An "IncidentT oa 
the Siberian railway or a rifle shot ringing out on 
the Middle Danube might once again huri us Into 
the abyss. The fate of each one of us, wherever 
we live^ whatever the cdour of our skin, whether 
WQ were vioters or vanquished In the last war, 
hangs by a thread on the awhl of eventik A 
deliberate attack by one power on anothef i» 
exhemely Improbable. The danger lies In the 
inavs of inflammable material ioittend over the 
globe and the number of Irrtsponsiblei who are 
playing with the match box. 

This extremity of pe^ Is tbs case for the League 
of Nations. No historian^ with hb head full of 
past conflicts, ever shared the chJIdlih notion that 
the struggle cl 1914 was a war to end war. Such* 
cofifermlrig USusIciw are bom out of the agony of 
the strife and perish when the fever abates. War 
cannot be abotiahed by war, but only by the 
organizations of manldn^ It Is the Imperishable 
aonievement of President Wilson to have realized 
this fundamental truth white the world was rocking 
Oft its foundations, ar^ to have pmclahned It ir^ 
language wot^y of the Gettysburg Address. 

Tt U <?teQ said that bis plaoe in Mstory wllL 
depend on the fate of the League which he; 
more th^ any otoer mai^ oalted into life. Hi# ' 
feme seems to me lo be fer more securely based 
than that. If the prosent Leag^ were to be dis* 
folv^ or to wHhet a^ay, its place would assuredly be 
taken W another embodiment of the overmasterififT 
feet of the unity of chritization. The otosenes# of 
our relations to one another would demand and secure 
an alternative expression in [nstitutfonal form. 

AristoUe rightly described man ai a potitica^ gp Qom 
animaL Hlatorr i# the record of bis Ingesioiu- 
attempts to satuify hU grawiog need# both oa the 
material and dte spiritual plane. Never for a nwv 
ment do I doubt that despite temporaiy reictbni. we- 
ars moviiig steadily toward a co-ofdinated and ctvop^ 
radvewm-Td. There i# something in taaa, dedareO' 

Kant in a femou# phraeet call it fete» providence or 
what you will, which drives us to aescciaticni The 
two most urgent tasla ci the twentieth century are to 
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a fystem of econonm deroorcc^cy withia 
«our respective oommunitiefl, and to firovide the 
Jnternatjorul framework in wbicli alone natbns can 
work out their desttnies untbreatened and unafraid. 
-My greatest comfbrt during there twenty years of 
storm and stresf has been my unahakable con£dence 
dn the triumphant spirit of man* He has cvcroonie 
inntimerable obstactes in his long career. Why 
-should 1 doubt that he will thread hi* way cut of the 
thicket of the present discontent t 

A nationalist and an mtemaclonalist all my life, 
I acclaimed the creation of the League with both 
'tiandi, and 1 have Served it with tongue and 
visits to the Continent^ iiumberlest contacts with 
trepreaentative foreigners, and vlgUant study of every 
movefn the game, have strengthened my pre-war 
instinct that nationalitm is not enough However 
much or little we may think of Che League, it is at 
any rate^ in Professor Gilbert Murray^s Utuminating 
phrase^ an organ of consultation. Had it existed 
an 1914 It might very well have averted the catas^ 
trophe. Grey andBetbmann never met and never 
-dared to meet during the five years of their common 
work; for statesmen of different groups could not 
'Visit one another without arousing suspicions of 
‘treachery and inul^e* 

Add to the meetings of the Council^ the Annual 
Assembly, the Secretariat, the Pemiinent Court 
^ the Hague and the Internallonal Labour OfiSec, 
^and we have the rudiments of an organization not 
-only for the preservation of peace but for carding 
on International business, The achievement of the 
League In Its many fields of activity is far more 
'Substantial than U realked by Its ignorant critics. 
Funofioning as it has had to do tn a world bleeding 
with the wounds of war, and haridicapped by 
the prejudices of political and economio 
nationalism its leaderi have fought bravely to 
substitute the reign of law for the brutal resort to 
force. Historians of the future^ t cannot doubt, will pay 
■hofflM to the unselfish servants of humanity who, 
like C^il and Nansen, learned and taught the deeper 
lessons of the war. The League is what Its mem^ 
bers make it, and Ui fortunes rise and fall with the 
■ebb and flow of events. The history of Europe since 
19 IS divides Into three sb^ly defined chapters. 
The first; stretchinjg to 1924, witnessed thei^nci' 
ouanoe of the fierce m the blunder of the invasion of 
^be Ruhr. The second opened in 1934 with the feU 
of the Bloc NadimaJ in Fmnce and the subadcution 
^f the conciliatory Herriot and Briond for the unbend- 
ing Poincare. One happy event tuooeeded another 
—the Withdrawal from the Ruhr, the acceptance of 
the Dawes Plani, the unforced renunciation of the 
«laim to Alsace-Lorraine, tbs entry of Germany 
into the League^ the Kellogg Pact; the eviouation of 
the Rhineland In 1930 five years in advance of the 
treaty limit. Like most other observer! I believed 
that the worst was over. Tbe general ecotiomio 
'Skuation improved, and the Looamo Fact gave 
promise of a stability in Western Europe unkirawii 
■elnoe 1S7L There was a breath of Spring in the air. 

Onoo again we were wrong, for it was a false 
■dawn. In 19B0 a third chapter opened when the 
■eoonomio bliizard, br^detng loose from New York 
at tbs end of 1929, burst upon Europe uprooting 
^rreat banks, doubling unempfoyment sm sweeping 
Hitler into the brtground of the itaga 1931 witnessed 
4be aeisure of Manchuria byjaptm, in vidatiofi of 
sdemn pledges under the Cm^nanh ihe Nins^Power 
Washingtofi Treaty and tbe Kellogg Fhcb In 
193t oonstitutiona] government in Gein^y beg^ 
to totter, and Japan withdrew feom the angry W 
Impotent League. In 1933 Hitler beoameCb^iudlor, 
tmouptho Weimar COostitutioi^ suppressed every 
vestige of liberty, luinohed savage attack on the 


Jows and stormed out of the League. It was not 
surptisl^ that the Disannament Conferen^ which 
met at &ticva at the op^og of 1933, Edled after 
mom than two years of dbeussioQ even to approach 
a solution of the problem. For armaments are aC 
once the instruments of policy and the expressioii of 
fear. Japan*! unpunish^ robbery of her helpless 
neighboiir struck a staggering blow at the pcesti^ of 
the League, and the resurgenoe of fl^boyant 
natlonaliflni across Che Rhine uieviubly iti^tied tbe 
French, wbo decline to reduce their forces without 
the additional military guarantees whkh Great Britain 
cannot provide. 

At no moment since the end of the war have 1 
known so many dark clouds in the sky In England 
we do not actually expect a cuUisIon between Russia 
and Japan, but we should not be in the least 
surprised if It occurred. We are cheered by the 
new orienCation of Rasslo, whom we hope at 
length to welcome into tbe Council of the I^gue; 
but we realize that her action sprir^s from her 
fear of Germany and Ja^n. We are gratified 
by Hitler*! pact with Poland and tbe prospeot 
Qt a bloodless plebiscite in the Saar; but we 
look , with anxious eyes at Auitrio, where Italy 
and Germany are roughly competing for oontroL 
The relations between Paris and Berlin are metre 
strained than at any time siia^o the invasion of the 
Ruhr, and tbe Chancellors pacific assurances Hug 
boUow while his foUewem are arming and driUing 
and whilei, despite the poverty of the countiy, expen- 
diture on armaments— on land, at sea and in the 
air-<-ls rapidly increased. 

The failure of the Geneva Conference indicates a 
return to the armament race which was one of the 
most potent causes of the war, Japan's claim! ^ 
a higfo ratio of oapiUl ships at the next naval 
Gonf^ence wLLt be as difflcult to accept as to rqiecL 
Meanwhile tbe Inventors are busy increasing the 
sbe, the power and tbe number of aircra^ civil 
and miUta^, and the chemists are concocting in 
their laboratories tbe explosive! which may decider 
tbe next war, Tbe pfolcn^ed econcmio distress 
shows little sign of terminating, though some 
countries, iricluding my own are on tbe upgrade^ 

Half Europe Is ruled by dictator! who sc^ at 
demooracy and trample human rights under their 
feet. Meanwhile the Communists Zook on wi^ 
firm satls^fkm, awaiting tbeir hour, 

It is a dark plctur^ and I fear that it Is noft 
overdrswo. But there i! not; in my judgment, any 
need for defeatism or despair. His coruns of ^ 
people ought to keep their heads in a crisis, for tho 
whole pageant of the past Is continually befbre their 
eyes, The centuries that fbtbwed the fait of the 
Roman Empire were a far worse experienoe than 
anything we are facing toda^. The Torino of 19 L4 
broke upon a world stridmg rapidly ahead. The 
advance has been rudely chewed, oekI the destruo- 
tive Influenoes of the struggle have proved even 
greater and mere enduring than we thought. It is a 
sad story, but it Is not a sentence of death. 

t ahall never foeget the rin^^ acoents of 
President Roosevelt's inaugunl, which 1 heard oveCHor nr\m 
theradkv a* he uttered the historic words^ 
only thing we have lo fear is fear Itself." What 
is true for the United States Is true for the rest 
of tbe world. The duty of the good citizeii 
today is to koep up his spirit^ to maintain 
his frith in butnaiu^ unimpaired, to co-operate 
pati^tly and unselliaUty la defense of juidco and 
peace. Despite our quarreli and our pr^dices, 
we are nearer tbe eonobUng GOnDCnrioii of a wesfd 
communl^ than ever before* If iaeali ore to be 
abandoned because they cannot be attaJiKc^ 
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Ouifltiani^ would have been thrown on the •crmp^beap 
ostturteft agOi Some of when pRs^ M 

tb^ viewi od the tea^ oonfuaion of the booTi nfllT i 
We are peestmbu for the preseot atid opthniats nr 
fhefiture, atidar.co " , 

M]r tempmment b latber enticvl than aanguiM^ 
and my wm bdngt me into almost dally oonlaet 
with the vlotuni of adversity. Vet I range myielf 
unbesibitin^ with those who look with confideme 
to the coming of the dawn. It Is far too aoon to 
declare la sombre restgnattoii that the bumaf) race 
has learned notbiDg from the most terrible of wars. 

UTOPIA. INCORPORATED.* 

Out of Southeni Caiifbmiat Chat paradiis of the 
incredible^ has come a 'Social movomenc fruit all 
studeats of American politica should note with 
care. For the inevitable hu happ^ied t aome one 
has frnally united a form .of radioaHsai with the 
showmanabip 30 dear to the emotions of the averse 
Ainericait To say that the experiment has bem 
suooeaiful fa to indulge la undersisteineot Jt has 
swept Southern Calilbniia like hurrioanb la- 
corpor a ted oa FebruSty lOj 1934^ the Utopian Society 
(or U5 locorporateo) now boasts a membership 
^ SdOiOOOL Nor is this boast far from the truth. 

The Utopian Sodety opentes as a seoiet order. 
Us founders have cleverly grafted a form of radicalism 
oa the fratemal-lodOT type of organhation, with 
some fona of which nine out of every ten ^ull 
Americans are said to be familiar. The Ideas of 
tiic society ate propagated not by debate, whkh 
Invariably provokes dissension and ends in diiunictt 
but by ritual and dogma. In lesorUng to these 
jnetbods, the Utopians have shown arealfaninew 
in Amerk»n radiceUsnu 

Let me lUustiate, A friend, cr acquainCaikoe — he 
may be 'a salesman visiting your atoie—^lnquifea if 
you would be interested in bowing something about 
a society that aimed, by strictly educational methods, 
to help Americans fight the depression. Or, the 
visitor might whisper, '^Have you a nufnbcrP'’-^the 
password of the society* Incase you were already 
a cneniber. you would repeat a number for identilica- 
tioo. It w^d be some such number as *25 x 9876.* 
The last figures would indicate the number of the 
particular meeting at which you became a membef, 
the 5rst would indicate your particular number at 
meeting. Records of all meetings are main- 
tained at the . head^juarters of the aocie^, and 
identification u switt and accurate^ 

In ease you were not a member but confessed an 
interest in the society, you would be given an address 
Sind told to inquire for your friend at a certain time 
and date. Upon your arrival, you would note tbe 
presenoe of a guard at the door* More than likely, 
the address would be the residence of your friend 
and the guardsman would be bis son. Af^ sending 
in your name for Identifi^atioii. you would be 
admitted. About twenty r^ple would be seated 
around the room. Your friend, acting as a self* 
constituted chairman, would then read an "examination 
lecture* about "US Incorporated,* 

Alter the preliminary Wcur^ has been read, the 
chairman then opens the meeting for diseussioiL 
The discussion is predicated on a list of questioas 
that, like aH the other forms, has been received from 
the headquarters of the society* The purpose of the 
diacussiou Is to kill tinie^ while eacb tnember of the 
audience who desires to join the society Is conducted, 
blindfbldei^ through a series of three examinatkia 
wcasions in adjoining rooms. Some of the question s, 
read by chairman aod discussed by the audi^ice, 
aie the foltowlr^t 

Do you believe tke econocme systein of this country, 
^ fYOw applied, is at fault? 

’ - Ckwr Mow ililSM la Ntm Jiy wiT I 


Do you believi the necenitks of ILIe should be det-^ 
trojM while people am sufTeriEig want and privatfanp 
Do Tim bdirtre the ranedjes now being applied fey 
dkeadmiofaiiafroa win advTwaockI and eodnomto^ 
probletn f 

Do you belFeve that poverty can be abolished with- 
out the abdition of profit? 

While these and almllar queifrona are belr^ 
rather gln|criy discuased by (he uneaty aodlcnoo 
the blinafbldea candidatea are tekea, one at a llme^ 
into an adjoining rooio. Tbera the Fkst Examiner 
asks them certain quesfrona t name, addreea oooi^- 
lioi^ business pbm humber, and lo forth, Tba 
oasHfidaie then prooeeda with the aisiatanoe of a 
guide, to the Second Examlitcr, who pnspounds Sttoh 
questions as, "Have you ever had any writings 
dfa&iulc or flpeakiog ezperi^ioe P Do you drive an« 
autooiobite P What fa its seating oapaoitTf All 
indbate that the caodidata U admitted, ts to pe used 
{q some manner as part of the orgmolsitioa, Then^ 
In stdl another roam (the prooessloa has by thfs^ 
limo probably reached the kllchea the mald'a- 
room or the back poreliX the Third Eximiner 
assuming a high mo^ tofw informs (ho candidate 
that the Utop^ Sooiety fa a non-profit oorporitfon; 
that It is pmicated on the Golden Rukh Ho 
then Inqulnn if the esndidato undents nds the 
aims and purposes exf the Society. Invariably the 
candldatea answer '"Yes,” altbougb obviously 
knowing nothing whatever of Um hoctety or ita- 
aims. The Third Examiner then gives the oaitdfa 
date a pomaneot Identiflcation oLimber, noting 
number m the candidate^ omtioonatrei, 
which 'Is sent to headquarters for future refor* 
enoe. The oaadidate is Chea considered a member 
the iootety, entitled to witness the ■oyeJea'” 

All preliminary work in the order is directed 
teward the Cycle Rituals, Thefe are five oyeJeS' 
which are preiented in Itrge auditor luma to thouisnds 
of membef Each fnemoer who is privileged to- 
attend the cyctea is theortcically supposed to have 
done all the pEeliininary work, such as rEcruitlng hia 
quota of members, pa^ng hli 18 in dues, performing 
a certain amount of organixatioti work. When he 
attends the cycles ho doei lo ss ■ ^ixilgrirr^* he 
emerges from the cycles a "hermit,” 

The most interesting feature of the cycles Is the 
manner of presentatfon. .They are enacted on the 
stage, by players who simply move about while 
excellent speaking vdees off-stage, through radio- 
iinplifiers, boom forth the drama of Ideas, The first 
ana second itydes picture .the unemployed sa 
down-trodden folk. They try to get grain from the 
Grain Mcrchani^ hut are told that ho must sell for 
a profit, which they cannot pay. They eonsutc the 
Money Lender, who demanoi Interest and glve^ 
then^ not gold and ^silver, but paper mon^ which 
he controls, issuing and withdrawing It ** *dlt* 
Before they can spend the money, the Consume 
arrives and demands taxes. Then, at a later period,, 
they meet a ^ttmif who throws out teveral preg- 
nant hints ‘ about "reason* and “trutlf' and ■'demi>^' 
crafty* and pdnti toward a neon 'Illuminated pteturs 
of Reasda AacendanV with the American flag In the 
background, looidentalty, nearly all of this childish 
ebowmansbip can be directly traced to the fafiuerxte 
of Aimee &nip1e McPherson, with her mob-foteb- 
ing allegories and pageants that have fascinatedT 
Southeni Californfana these miny yearf- 
The last cycles oufrioe a society k which the 

oenfral potwer operateBi and owns afl induairiee and 
re£ufates the productiofv dfatelbution and conaump- 
ti^ of geods. Under cue of these later le^res.. 
tho "new mechanism of money”' is outlined, , These 
DKxtetary Idi^as would seem to item from Soti^y^s 
«WeaUfa, Virtual Wealth arri Debt" Through all 
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the organisation! a careful centralization of authority 
ie maintained* The Utopians place a high vaJualiozi 
onccmnUaed auithcaity;; fmtb^ evidence^ if any be 
needed* that th^ are realietai so far aa organiaation 
is concerned, Fcopte muat be tdd what to do; they 
jnuit be moved about by prearrangement; they muat 
listen to a Htual and ^gma. They must witness 
pageants* not debates* And they mu$t be c^igbC 
off-guard by mystery and hocua-p^us, A politicai 
meeting of the old-fashioned variety is no longer 
workable^ The audieiice is advised of the character 
of the meeting before it attends | hence* prejudice 
and bias are provoked in advance. But when the 
audience is recruited in secre^ singly, and assembled 
in smaU groups* its mind is in an almost h;^otiC 
state of ignorancej hope and eapectatioru It is then 
that the anonymous voice of the lecturer can reach 
them In a manner tha^ except to those who have 
actually seen the proceesi is almost unbelievable. 

The startling manner in which* within approxi- 
mately three months’ Cime^ a society such as the 
U Copian Society was organized ki an American city 
and expanded to a huge membership is surely Jndi- 
cadve of two facts of general significance; the 
existence among the lower fringes of the middle 
class* that Is, among the poor but nomln ally, em- 
ployed ranks of clerks* small business men and 
whit&collar employeeSp of a mood of great restless- 
ness and impatience i and the fact that, approached 
with the right blandishments and allured by the 
appropriate fetiches, this class is easily and effec- 
tively organised for action— and it Is the fact that 
they can be organised* as a class* that is important 
In the past it na* always been the apathy of this 
group that has paralyzed radical action in America, 
What direction this iinpulse wili take, either in the 
Utopian Society or generally throughout the country^ 
whether toward coinmuriiHm or, as is more likely* 
toward a fancy American fascism, remains to be Hceti* 
The mood and the impulso are there, and the Utopi- 
ans have shown conclusively how the trick can be 
perfbrmed, 

HUFal Uplift Sehbmo :-^Tha Divisional Com- 
rniuioDiril, statAs the Director of Informstioni, Bombay, 
have submittad a quarterly tepori for January- alarch 
10 Si on the progress of viUage ienprovemeDt schemes 
in their mapecUve division a, Thei* mpofte show that 
■ beginning haj bceo meda in many areas. The 

hrtt unit of organi&ation, camely, a district executive 
cOfTunitteB, has been set up in omet of the districts* 
and work hiw beguii almcbt everywhere* la chief aim 
la to Implant in the vUliigers theimelves a desin for 
impioveinent* and this n to be promoted by the 
fomtation of a permanent nudeus of workers and by 
co-ofdinatiog eidtcing social «rvic* ageodei in fund 
are 4 ie, Non-cIficiaJa and olScials alike are interesUng 
Ihemaelves in the movement. Keports from the variau!i 
diatrlcta Indicate that these committees are functioning 
aatbfactorily, and hold proepecta of attmeting popular 
support, which should help lu the altaiameni of the 
general objective of the scheme. 

RellirlOR In Myaop©:— The catholicity of views 
In respect of religious belief which distinguishes the 
nyal family of Mysore was esemplilled da Sunday 
August It when the near relatives of the Maharaja paid 
a devotional vbit to a church, the foundation of which 
was laid by the Maharsja hifneatf in October last. 
Ooatly oRarings iactLidlng a necklace sot with diamonds 
end pearls a ere m^e on behalf of the Mysore Falace 
household (the seat of orthrdox Hindu piety} at 5t. 
Fhiloniena’s shrine on Sunday in coDnectioa with the 
eommemoratloii feaat of the eairt The Mahmrani, the 
Yuvafani and the I rincea attended. Throngx of devo- 
tna paid homage to the saint whose mar.eUous |xwrs 
of haalmg have won the title of Wonder-working Vkgio 
Martyr, Devotees an lookioig upon the bhfioo as a 
bellowed spot of pilgrimage. 


m 


THK BANK OF. BAROOA, LTD. 

Ucidn fba paWmaga et and largalT imawwWil UM 
OcTmimwi* of H. H. U» ltalia»]a Oatkns el BuodShp 

C Sa^slfnd eodw tee Bazod* Owpaslw Aot m dt 

HiSiS OmwSlBODA* 

Sreaettee s— Bettibay, AtamedetMd, Nevearl, JHetaeait^ 
DabliDl, finnt* FetJsd, Patau* AmreU, Bhavnagar* 
Sldfapar, Karfan* IC^ul, Kedl* Dwerlca* and Port Qxlie* 

CAPITAL 5UBSCRI8H[> _ Ra 6 d*d<mioo 

CAPITAL PAIDAJP „ 30.00,000 

FUMO ^ ai *50^000 

Dissoross; 

Sir Latubb^ Semaldas Kt-* C.I.6., CCbalrmap^ 

Sbetb DntTeprasad Sbanibbuprmead Laskarl, (MlU 
AgcQt* Atamodebad. } 

Sbetli Todarmal Cblmanlat Semal Beehsr* AllU Agent 
Banitfe. 

Toolsldaa KOscbacifl Bsq*, (KUadiaod Devchand & Cow 
Ltd.. Bombay.} 

Mr. GIrdbarfal Doaabbal PartMb, B.A., LL.B4 Barods, 

Raj Ratna Bhallal DaJIblial Amin, B. A.* M.S. C, I4 
^aua^ng Ageo^ Alembic Cbemlcali Works Co, Ltd.* 

Seth PnjiKikhlal IMaiattul CSborrock JHZLls, Ltd, 
Alimedabad,) 

Col* IL Sbir Raj Slogb, B.A.1 <Nalb Dewan,) Beroda, 

Mf* Nk M.MuxuiEidflr,(Meurd. Tata Sene Ltd.* Bombay*} 

ODBBAKt DllfOSlt ACOOClfTa 

Intarast on daUy balaneai tnai Bt. SCO lo Be. LOd.OOO 
wUl be allowed at 1 per ami. pn umaen aiod on aaoae ofw 
Ba LOO, oca by ipaelal anaDfUDODA No tuterHl wbJeb 
dom Dol eoaM ki Ba, 0 per ball' r*er vlU bo albmd. 

ITZSD DEPOSITS* 

letkmg ei sboet patlodj oa termi abldb may M 
iwseilalQad DO apyhoation. 

DOANS, OTVBOBAFia AND GASH OB£I>im 

Ibo BanX gcaDli aocsmmddetloji ea tenni Id bo amngod 
agabat ap^Twed OHiutUDB. 

Iba Bank nodiotakii 09 bebaU ol Ite oafiitltnoDli tbo safo 
Ourtody ot Sbarw aod SeeitEltiH aDd the oeUeDUon ot dlrtdeDds 
ted Imtenot Iboroao } it alia nsaertokw iKe hId aod pdnbaH ol 
OerenuDWit iPapit mid all deeorlpUau id at modsraio 

tbugw putteolan of whleb may bt Isantome^iUealloa* 

SAYINGS BANK DKfOSim 

Depeslli neolTed in Bavtnp Bask aaoDunio and Saving Bank 
dspotit aoaonnte. latmS on Um ti albwad a| j| aonl par 
aantiUD;. BoIh on appUoadon. 

W, Q, GBODNPWATE^ 

(Hwal Menafir* 


TUB SCINDU STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, UMITED. 

Fortnightly isiUnga betwemi 
BombAy, Koraobl uid GUoutt^ 
HurmA 'caUing At .Gaik Tntiooriit 
CcdocDbo And ether oodst 
■pcording tO demand* 

For Fmighl and otbee paitaculsn apply to— • 

KAABOTAM MOKARJEE A Co, 

SedamA Hoa&CL i4 Kaa4p BalUrd Eetati^ 

Boinbii^ii 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

Jtk aw«Ai>.v IMJ 
nrabimim imia fHi mum omrunM ui 
nnw 188L 
HEAD OPPlCBl 

OKIEXULBtJILDIItGS, BOMBAY. 

bulooh exgoangb, 

Shetk Memon St- Eofitbtj# 
ABKEDABAJX 
B&HDKA. 

Bnknch^S— i CALCUTTA* 

BARA BAZAB^CimiTrA. 
POONA. 

RAJKOT. 

SUHAT.- 

Cif^Ul SulMcrlbed *..**. Ra. £,00,00^000 

Cai^Ul CaOed up 1«O0^OO,OOO 

Reaeare Fund ««•..* « 1,00,00^000 

London A^onta ^Tha Westmiiuter Ranki LtA 
CUEBEHT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
loteiast ii aUcmad oa dailf Ulanma £ioqi Bt, 100 to 
Ra, 1|00,000 @ t% per amitun, letereat on biluioea Id 
lUJUM of Ra» IfOOjCNOQ aUowod odI; hf ipedil umn^mDciiti 
No ciedk will be giten in eoocnnti for intareat uDoaotuig 
lo leai than Hi. 8 per half jem^ 

FiAEDOEFOSirB. 

Depodti 130 zecsared fixed for ana joir or fiv ibort 
pcdod at ntea of interest whidi can be ucertamed oo 
appUcatioa. 

* Banngi Bank aocountt opened on faTonnbla lama 
Rvka cn application/ Tba Bank acti ai Emttar ai»d 
T^ftee under WiUs and Gettiementi and muleitakef 
Tkoitoe tnuinesa graeralLp. Mulai m*f be obtained no 


Tbe B*]^ gnmlf locommoditioo of lertu to be 
■nailed aeamft approred pectui^. 

LOANS, OVEHDBAFXS AND CASH CKEDlTa 
Tbe Bank nodatakes on tiebalf of ita ConatittieDia tbe 
tale Cttstodf ol Sbiret and Secnritiat and tbe oollectioa ol 
dmdciHl ar^ inteieat thereock It also undcrtaket tb* acale 
and pwcbate oCGnaemmoit |»per and all doKxiptiait cf 
eto^ at eoderate cb^ea psrtknilin of vhkh maf ba Ikad 
tti aDplicatioiL 

r*— ™ ^ ^ c^Y, 

Manager. 


/ 


IF You are in need 
of a Soverei^ cure 
for Diabetes^ Losa 
M e m o r y p Dy- 
spepsia, Constipation 
etc. 


TRY ONLY 

ATANK NIQRAH PILLS 

which are sure cure for these diseased^ 
Kapee One per tin (B 2 plUs) 

The AtanK Nlgi^ah Pharmacy 

Jamnasar^CKathtlAwap.) 

BomBajt Brmtekt 

KALBADEVl ROAD. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
(XM)PERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

SKbD OTflCSt afidkiaMk Btel. 



OtfUPOTQBa 

stf Obttiinat T. Ifttaia. 1/iaU 
■If I4]eblial aarnaliM. 

UmOhim^ O. Tba^^mr. 

B.O.BuUrB.Xit^ 
a. T. V wdKliwuk Itaf, 

Oi E. Dvfmdeasi Eaa, 


PtaiT.aEalt, 

T* T, Oarad, 

A a Bajabahaeu^ Biq^ 

F. Hi t^imMtWar, Itag. 
<X ILOaBltil, 
IU4Bab.diuB.f.T. 
F.£.ilCataKEat, 


aabos ooniLi- 

tPany poid) ^ ^ ^ ujk 

1 SKPOHttadsidlQrniapMratiitMtftf 
i w aHwt garttafliMi maf i 


± ODB&EBT dOOOUirffi tre eptiHd idT Oq-o] 
Mtalas tad lodl^oalt* InM* k tUimi oa dallf bi 
Bot tpnsdlof Ba. 1^,0001. 

% ^TfHOa BbNE DEFOSm at* tatt^M and teivsil 

i, Bfa£ltti*lHiialaBflkki1ata9|«aMta«ai^tanBa «a be 
■■rmtiliial oa emttciaMHo, 

fc IbaBanbflnaiHmeiilv nfUtind Oa^apmtMm S«UUii 4a 
Uia Banha; PMSaaoT, on ika mnnuodattaa «! llM Bttiataar. 
OiKT^ak^ e»Wtat, Bembtr - 

e. iMOUnta an aadfU enartnlv br a fiiu ol 
JUt^tacta ^ ymtlf bf a Spatial 

QmM/ jB t auaxta U MnnmaM pnlllM an ppaikh^Utka 

*• Bfitnbaf OomsiDBat Oantla'* 

YAIXUHra u ICEHTI, 


LIFE INSUBANCE TEUSr PLAN 

> ^pHE outright payment of Che I^uranoe 
money to the wSdovr or ohildrea la 
one liunp aum la a great mfetate . To , 
ap|Jy « real teat you would only aak 
jounelf how your wife would invest iqdti 
a anin mow without any help whatever . 
frots tyoii. The womaa has * All 

tbe WHe and Mother ' is Ol-equlpped Co 

L«Mt «hJ nfe,^ fund, deigned u i^Tpatidar.com 
famuj^a pnotecuoa for many ycara 
Thm&re Cake advantage of 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

Jbr^WAiT jorCMarr U 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTSAL BANK EXECUTOR 
AND 

TRUSTEE CO, LTD. 
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The Shahabad Cement Company, Ltd. 

Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Prmeipal* 
Hallways in Soutbem India^ Government and other important works. 



CHAR If, M /rtMlNAR 


PORTLAND CEMKNT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days.* 
gtdrmi rrAiUltnoy ana Mytof* H. L H. fh« NIxim'a Domlnlont • fts 

BEST St C€h bllh. ALLADIN & 50 NS» RASHID KHDDADAD St ca, 

MADRAS, BECDKDIIABAD. tin. Kami Caw. DOOR A. 

The Shahabad Cement Company, Ltd. 

« BOMBAY HOUSE ” BeMBAY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


The Indian Ladies' 
Mag^azine. 

FUBL15RED ONC£ IN TWO MONTHS 

EdlUd La du lobor^ili ef ^eman 

Ia^R» bj Mai. K, BATrEiASADSAD, a. a, HaiTiagtou' 
' Eoid,Obatpet,Ma,lrmi. 

Eit n. p. 

Babon-LptUn (iudodiiiif Postsge). 

lubbd 8 fl 0 

^ „ Feniga * 0 0 

(BubtoribBTf lad CfliiinbmiDiis argcody aA»d«d> 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEBKtiY. 
Dealing with Soclalt Bconomlct 
Political and Hellglocta ProbleniB. 

POBLlSSmi WnEKli 7 PRICE HAimAaf 

AnntuU SjSMnptimi j Ei. S/u. 

Pordgt^ IOm^ Po^ 

Gubioiptioid And all Qtbnr OoinmonkiktiaDj 
thoald be Addceiaed 

TUB MANAGES, 

Th$ Guvdian, 

HoBARTa Pbos^ Meant Road, 
MADRAS, 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN 

FOB THE O0EB OF realpatidar.coiTi 

Cdd, Coogh, Hb ad ac hw , Rb«im»ti^ SweUvikgs and.tll oUw 
hizub of Aches Bud PsJni^ 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 
BOMBAY a MADRASi 
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THE INDI^ SeeiAL REFORMER. 

realpatidar.com IBegiia la 1890,] 

A HOH-PABTY HOR-AECTARIAH EHGLISH VEGALY 
, Pabiished Every Saturday, 
FORTY-FOURTH Y^R OF PUBUCATIONi 

STANDS FOR ALl>ROUND PROGRESS. 


iSubscrlplfoii Rates, 

Inland ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs.‘ 10 (Post Free). 

Single .copies of the ouFPettt monthu If avallablOp 
call l>e had. at - S antiast cuppeat yeap^ 4 annas and 
copies mopo than a yeap old 6 annas each* escluslye 
olr postag^e. 

eontract Rates lor ndvertlsements. 


^uinber of 

TosertionSL 

" 1' 

IikK 

— 3 

Indies, 

Cblwii* 

Column, 

r — 

Coluituii 

1 

■ 


Ra, ^ 

its, a. 

lU A 

Rs., 

a. 

.R& & 

Rs. «. 

,13 

16' 0 

25 0 

83 0 

53 

0 

95 0 

133 0 

SS . 

S5* 0 

SS 0 

50 0 

95 

0 

US 0 

265 0 

52 

8S 0' 

56 0 

95 0 

156 

0 

265 0 

'600 0 


Casual adveitiseaKnts at As, 4 per Uoe for thn first Lnsertiaii and Aa t 'per lias of 

%uooeedii^ ijasertkxkSp 

Advertieeiiient cfaariges are strictly payable hair^V^ly cr yeaiiy la advaoceb 


- J^or further particularsr please apply 

THE MANAGER* 

THE IKDIAB SOCIAL RKF0EHKR,\,3,pa.,dar 

KAMAK3H1 HOUSE, BAHDItA, 

BOMBAY 20. 

y ^ — E I 

hf fcl R ^ CoBrnmm Mitel Ihm, |M^ MS 6te8t^ Wmh Pl mI Uj i s i Meeii to 

etHitokfk fete McMonoi O. ^laOhm BodU rimlni . a* JOli Cewt^ n»A§m^WmK 
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-THE 

*#* » 

realpatidar.com 

INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 


ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Vpl. XLIV. V 


SeptenAer 19S3 — August 19S4 


) 


Editor: 

K. NATARAJAN, 

Kamakshf House,, Be^ndra, 
BOMBAY; 20, 


PRICE ANNAS TWO^* 


realpatidar.com 


TTU3IT&D BT J. Bv 

THE C0l£ltEB€l4L FBIHTINa P&E£S» 


1555. 
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